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Man sagt oft : Zahlen regitnen die Welt. 

Das aber ist gewiss, Zahlen zeigen wie sie regiert NvirJ. 

OoKi HE. 


OOPYBIGHT 



PREFACE 


As might have been expected, the difficulties in obtaining recent 
information concerning l)elligerent, and especially enemy, states have 
not decreased during the past year. We have, however, succeeded in 
overcoming some of the difficulties, and liave been able to give the 
latest available information in several sections of the enemy countries, 
The other countries have been revised as usual, certain of them having 
been specially overhaule*^ The Introductory pages include a further 
list of books relating to tlie war, and also a diary of its principal 
events. Special attention is*directed to “Additions and Corrections’' 
for iiiforiiiation that reached us too late to embody in the book. For 
the section on Arabia, in tlie “Additions and Corrections,” we are 
indebted to Mr. Leonard W. King, F.S.A., of the British Museum, who 
has also revised the map of that country. The Britisli Empire pages 
ha\e once more passed through tlie liands of Mr. A. D. Webb. 

To all who have co-operated with us in prejiaring this, the fifty- 
fourth, edition of the Year-Book, we express our very warm thank?. 

J. S. K. 

M. E. 

Statesman’s Year-Book Office, 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, W.C. 2. 

May 15, 1917. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


TABLES 



XVI 


INtEODUCTOBI 
I.-THE BRITISH 



Area. 

Sq. miles. 

Population 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 




& 

£> 

£ 

United Kingdom 

121,633 

46,080,000 

.573,428,0002 

2,198,113,0002 

3,900,000,0002 

Europe : 






Gibraltar 

2 

18,000 

96,000 

142,000 

— 

Malta .... 

118 

221,000 

463,000 

410,000 

79,000 

Total Europe 

, 120 

230.000 

5.59,000 

552,000 

79,000 

India : 






British .... 

1,003,074 

244,267,000 

96,835,000 

89,456,0c»0 

319,877,000 

Feudatory States . 

700,55.) 

70,^89,000 


— 

— 

Total India . 

1,802,620 

315,156.0W 

96,835,000 

89,456,000 

319,877,000 

Atia {except India) : 






Cyprus .... 

3,.5S1 

205,»)0O 

3#4,000 

294,000 

252,0<)0 

Aden, Peritn, Socotra 

10,3S7I 


- 

— 

— 

Ceylon .... 

2.% .332 

4,421,000 

3, 4. 36, COO 

3,572.000 

5,75],()f)0 

Straits Settlementij 

1,000 

70.'»,O(f0 

l,649,0lMl 

1,190,000 

6,913,000 

Fed, Malay States 

27,506 

1,115, ()*»<( 

* 4,7i4 7,0U() 

4,'.n>8,CM lO 


Other Malay States 
Borneo, Brunei, and 

213*70 

070,1)00 

1,101,000 

820, (XK) 

1,260,0005 

Sarawak 

77,106 i 

740,000 ■ 

429,000 ! 

419,000 

51,000 

Hong Kong and Ter. 

301 

.5<>J,U(iO ' 

1,063,000 ■ 
12,000 

1,373.000 

1,486,000 

Wei-hai-wei . 

285 ; 

' 150,0*.K) 

16,000 

— 

Total Asia (except India) ! 

i 

171,161 

1 

' 

9,05H,000 1 

I 1 

1 1,811 ,00<» ' 

12,682,0CM) 

: 15,713,000 

Auttralia and the Pacific : | 


1 ! 

i 1 




Anstralian Common* i 


i 




wealth 

2,074,581 

4,003,000 

30,628,000 ' 

65,26>O,0f)i) 

37,429,000 

Papua . . . 

00,540 

2.50,000 : 


78,000 

— 

New Zealand , . i 

104,751 

1,1.50,000 , 

14,498,000 ' 

12,49.3,000 

IW, 637, 000 

Fiji .... { 

Tonga, Solomon, an*! ! 

I 7,435 

15!>,000 1 

274,000 

283,000 

49,000 

Gilbert Is. . 

1 15,377 

205,000 : 

74,000 

! 76,000 

— 

Total Australia t Pacific 

3,102,681 

6,C67,W0 ; 

i 

4.5,52:i,0(X) 1 

1 78. 190, WO i 

i 1 

147,116,000 

Africa : 


! 

200 i 


1 ’ 
; 1 


Ascension ^ 

34 

— 

j ' 

— 

St, Helena 

47 

3,600 

0,500 

12, .300 

— 

W. Africa : 

1 



1 


Nigeria 

330,080 

17,000,000 

2,703,000 

1 3,434,000 

8,268,000 

Gold Coast and Prot. 

80,235 

1,500,000 i 

l,456,0fX) 

1 1,627,000 

3.464.000 

1.780.000 

Sierra Leone A Prot. . 

31,000 

1,400,000 i 

504,000 

! 547,000 

Gambia and Prot 

4,500 

146,000 ; 

1 

92,000 

89,000 

— 

ToUl W. Africa 

451,81.5 

20,046,000 

4,765,000 i 5,697,000 

13,482,000 

(continued on following pp.) 


1 





1 Inclufling »roa of Protcctoralo. 
a Year 1916-17. 

* Incomplete. 




TABLES. 

EMPIRE. 1916-1916. 


Total 

Imports-* 

Total 

Exporta* 

Imports 
from U.K. 

Exports 
to U.K. 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 

Kail. 

ways 

Open 

£ 

980, iVJ 1,000 

• £ 

653,34.5,000 

^ 1 

£ 

Ton.s 

104,498,000 

Miles 

23,709 

3,402,000 

564,00' • 

1,!ISO,OIK) 

r. 1 . 001,1 

12,711,000 

4,739,6X)0 

8 

3,432,000 

.564,000 

1,980, OiX) 

.5l,‘)00 

17,4.50,(X)0 

8 

107,r.3o.(H»o 

144, hp), IMS' 

52,053,000 

4'), 96 8 , 0011 

12,152,000 

35,833 

107,. 3 30, OIK) 

144,810,000 

52,053,01)0 

49,968,0(:)0 

12.152,iXm:) 

35,833 

1)13,00(1 

3,870,00(1 

1 1 .230.000 

31.037.000 
7,137,000 
1,433,001) 

661 ,IHK) 
3,4S4,oOfi 

1 S, 2 -25, 0(. Ml 
47,125,001) 

18 , '.):)( I, (MK) 
3,S6:j,(.K)0 

2 (H), 600 

1 

2.390.000 

4.305.000 
y37.ooo 

270.000 

9,804,i.*00 
.8,933,000 
3,336,'»* 0 

3oS,0Ck) 
4.200,000 
10,525,000 
2.3,1 16, O' 0 
3,741,(K)0 
71,000« 

76 

693 

; s;.) 

1,333,000 

2,129,000 

- 

1 

; ri4,(Xio 

i 2-2,515,000 

i 1,200,000 

127 

70,881,000 

j 94,439,000 

1 

7,832,0005 

j 22,343,09' •' 

i 

1 66,390,IXK) 

! 1,768 

j 

77,390,000 

223,o<)0 

2 1,7 21 ), 0(10 
S.so, 0 (i() 

t 

71,T75,(«K) 

; 125,00/) 

! 31,749,0(10 

1.474,000 

j i 

; 30,71.5,000 

i 10,623,000 

... 

33,524 ,tH)0 

25,389,000 

1 

1 * 8,538,006) 

1 24S.000 

i 3,277,000 

; vS22,CK)0 

■ 22,263 

; 2.9S9 

303,0(10 

M 1 , 01 M) 

j 

- 

! MOjOIkX 

; 

l(K),3'.)0,(iO() 

108,634,000 

1 

j ,50.33S,(H)05 

58,913,<.H)0'''' 

13,054,000 

25,252 

43,000 

! 13,000 

1 

I 


• 4(H),0(R)6 


5.017.000 
4,510,(X)0 

1.250.000 
521,000 j 

5, 661, (KM) 
5,9i4,0(»O 

1 1,265,0(M) , 

596,«M)0 

.3,069,000 

871,000 

]98,rHH) 

4,476.000 

657.000 

171.000 

1,129,000 

1,629.(K(0 

1 .635,(4)0 
531. 0«K) 

1 

; 07 f, 

! 331 

11,804,000 j 

13,4.56,000 

'4,138,0006 

5,304,(M)00 

1 4,924,(KH) 

! 

; 1,583 


Tlie imports inclmio bullion ami apecie; ami tbo exports, bullion and specie ami 
re-exports. 

* Incomplete. 

^ OroHB tonnage. * 



xviii I.-THE BRITISH 



Area. 
Sq. raile.s 

Population 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 




£ 

£ 

£ 

Mauritius and De]>. 

800 

383,000 

SOS. 000 

, 809,000 

1,274,000 

Seychelles 

i:)(5 

24,0(0 

25,000 

31,000 

12,000 

Somaliland 

08,000 

300,000 

29,000 

124,000 


East Africa Prot. 

240.800 

1,050,000 

985,000 

1,1.52,000 

570,000 

Uganda Prot. . 

100.110 

2,030,000 

2H7,0rX3 

285,000 

297,000 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

1,020 i 

200,000 

207,000 j 

204,000 

! l('O,0(H) 

Nyasalaiid 

80,573 ; 

1.140,000 

138,000 1 

I 120,000 

115,000 

Union of S, Afritm . 

473,100 i 

.5,973.000 ! 

17,091,000 ! 

17,487,000 

150,H33,(K)0 

Rhodesia .... 

438.575 i 

1,050,000 i 

872,0(10 

'.»90,()fM) 

— 

Swaziland 

0,530 j 

107dW»0 i 

68,000 

);2,()00 

93,000 

Basutoland 

11,710 1 

400,000 

17»>,000 

1.50,000 

Bechuanaland . . . i 

275,000 1 

j 12.5,000 

T(*,000 

09.000 


EgA^.t ... . ' 

3.50.000 

11, 300, 0(H) 

10., 940, 000 

1 17,050,000 

03,003,000 

Anglo*Egyi>tian Sudan . 

Os 5, 000 

i 3,380.000 1 

' 1,532,000 

1 l,50l,0(X) j 

— 


Total Africa :l, 457,^00 j : 44,04',»,0(>0 45,75:»,000 , 2 G 0 ,»i 


America : 


Canada .... 

.S,729,(;.-.5 

8 . 07 5, ()()() 

3.-f;38o,()O0 

20,794,000 

194,011,000 

Newfoundland and 






Labrador . 

1 '■•2.784 

2.52,(100 

8l bOO') 

821,000 

0, 40)0, 00)1 

British n(.mdijra.s , 

8,598 

42,000 

107,000 

114,00(» 

1 ‘.'5,000 

British Guiana 

89,500 

312,00(1 

480,000 

418,00(1 

88'1,000 

Bermuda 

19 

-M, »'(><) . 

i0(;,ooo 

'.'8,090 

4 'SO 00 

W. Indies : 


, 




Bahamas . 

4,404 

58,000 

80.00O 

91,000 

34,0(.io 

Turks and Caicos I.s, 

o-)4 

0,000 1 

8,000 

(‘,000 

— 

Jamaica 

4,207 

89.5/ '00 ' 

1,1.32,0) Ml 

l,l00,0"O 

3,784,000 

Cayman I.s. 

.s9 ; 

0,000 ' 

3,;-:oo 

3,000 

— 

Barbados 

l(i'> 

l8l,"Of» 

212,(JOO 

227,000 

‘ 44'',O0O 

Windward Islands 

527 1 

1M),01(0 i 

204,000 

' 215.000 

2S0,0()O 

Leeward Islands 

71.5 ; 

128, (KM) ' 

102,000 

18S,0(MI i 

2)11,000 

Trinidad and Tobago . 

1,868 

305, (KjO ' 

7.82,000 

j 719,000 i 

2,U'.*,()0O 

Total WL Indies 

12,200 ; 

: 1,819,000 ' 

2,5.^9,000 

1 2, ,588.000 1 

0,932,000 

Falkland Islands 

7,500J 

3,4501 ' 

44,(X>0 

j 

;'.4,(JO0 1 


Total Anierii a 

4,010,210 : 

10,524,0<K,» , 

39,524,0(Xi 

i 30,‘.'00,ou0 ' 

208,536,000 


Summary. 


Uiiite<l Kingdom 

: 121,033 

, 4)), 089,000 

,57.3,428,000 

i2, 198,1 1.3,000 

3,900,000,0<X( 

Europe .... 
India .... 

120 

239, ()00 

559, ()00 

I 552,000 

79,000 

1,802,629 

315,1. 50, (XX) 

l'0,835,)i00 

j 89,450,000 

319,877,000 

Asia (except India) . 

171. Dd 

9,O5x,0O0 

11.811,000 

1 12,6.82,000 
i 78,19(»,000 

15,713,000 

Australia and Pacillc Is. . 

: 3,192,084 

0,667,000 

45,523,000 

147,11.5,000 

Africa .... 

( 3,457,300 

55,814,000 

44.649,fXJ0 1 

! 45,755,(XK) 

26(), 659.000 

America .... 

j 4,010,210 

lu,524,fX)0 i 

39,524,000 j 

30,900,0(J0 

208,5.36,000 

Total . 

12,755,748 ' 

443,547,(XXJ ' 

i 

»i2,;t2y,oo(> ! 

1 

2,455,648,000 

4, 851, 979, (XX) 


I Including South Georgia, l,fX>0 square miles, and population 1,000. 





EMPIRE, 191 5-1916. 


XIX 


Total 

Imports 2 j 

Total 
Exports 2 

i 

Imports 
from U.K. 

i Exports 

1 to U.K. i 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 

1 Railways 
Open 


£ 

£ 

i j 

1 ^ i 

Tons 

1 Miles 


3,748,000 

041,000 

! 2,370,000 

703,000 

i 130 

70,000 i 

• 04,000 

; 18,000 

! 10,000 i 

231,000 

i — 

21-2,000 ! 

101,000 

i 

■ 

142,000 

1 — 

1, '100, 000 

1,000,000 

037,000 


2,302,000 

018 

<‘.00,000 ' 

004,000 

. 

— 

• 

; 70 

804,0()«i i 

701,000 

’ 130,000 

j 13l,0(K) 

l,3(»0,oooo 

7 

2'. 3,000 

•204,000 

108,000 

' 2<43,(i00 

— 

1 120 

] 



r 11,009,000 

8,024 
: 2,472 

|42, 827,000 i 

2 1, fxxt 

, 23,311 ,<« 'o'* 

17,208.<h»0' 

1 “■ 



i - 

10 

33.022,"O0 

38,030,000 

13. 137.0<'0 

20,430,000 

17.001,000 

2,91<‘. 

1,747,000 

1, 7,. 0,000 

713,<'0O 

307,000 

: 

, 1,30<J 

9,'.,<V.4,0<i0 


43,372,<n'Ol 


; 3'.'. 782,000 

i 18, 3r. 


110,037,000 

I ''1 .4 70,0011 

1^13,91 l.OdU 

93,1SO,""0 

24,s'2S,'.n.iO 

1 33,582 

2.330,000 

2. Too, O' »0 

473,1 dX) 

037,00" 

1 ,902,0'M I 


442, noO 

10(1, (K HI 

7 ■»,('('() 

'■.2."0" 

924, 0"O 


l,'.'('8,n(Ht 

3,33.;.O0ii 

8^3,00.1 

l.'lsO.O"" 

'.‘14,000 

1 98 


108,000 

I22.('i(0 

, 0.(;"0 

1,:4S,<K»0 

1 


:u'..3,o0'i 

2‘1:-!.(mi0 

1 .3O0I4) 

‘ 3 4, "00 

: <'*82,0"0 

j 

‘JS,(»0() 

' .'lo.ntKi 

t ~ 

— 

301,uOO 


•2. 327, 01 H> 

2, 2 -J'.'. <)(•(» 

773.000 

, N49.<(i" 

‘.',330,"(K.> 

198 

17, (Kill 

2,001) 

1 — 

-- 

.... 

— 

1 ,-27'l,'K*0 

1 , 1 s2,0' '<) 

' 4n.""() 

3«‘..0(.)0 

:t8s3,".3<i 

1?'^ 

(’rl 7,0( »" 

007,000 

l!‘7.'"iO 

3"0.i)<m> 

Il.UO.nO" 

— 

3.''3.')(KI 

07",i«'n 

l‘'2,(KK' 

38", O' " • 

2, 4 4 8, "00 

— 

4,430,(8 (1 

; 3,3 70, ( 10' 1 

o30,m00 

1 .308,'K'" 

2, 3,- 4,0' 0 

108 

o.c.;:7,oi)0 

! 10. 702, ('00 

2. <’.21,000 

3,423,(*o(,) 

lOJi’.O^VKiO 

334 

SflSJXK) 

1 

1 1 ,.37t'',o"<)* 

: 220,00" 

■ I,478,0(K1 

; > 30,000 

- 

13 1,37 1,000 

1 2oo,:':oi ,(>(M» 

1 

1 

i 

1 20.31 Ml 

! 

, 1<»2.200,(«IO 

1 

4 0,102, (.'00 

3(;.914 

!>^0. 02 1,000 

1 

i 

063,343,000 



' 101,498,(441) 

2:1,709 

3,432,000 

30 4, (K Ml 


31,000 

17,430.(K'0 

8 

107,330,000 i 

144, 810, (KH) 

32.03:;. (KH) 

41). 008, «MH) 

12.1.62,0<.»0 

33.833 

"(i. 881, 000 

04,430,(K.'0 i 

7,8.32,000 1 

2-2,:M3.U(K) 

O' 300,000 

1,708 

100,300,000 1 

108,034,000 ; 

30.338,00" i 

38,913,000 

i 1:1,0.34,000 

26,262 

03,034,000 1 

86,081,000 j 

4.3, .372, 00(1 

40,08{>.00i) 

' 39,7s‘2,000 

! 18,316 

131,671,000 

200,301,000 1 

20,310.000 

102,200.000 

; 40, 102,^1 

1 30, 9U 

1,400,806,000 

1,287,234,000 j 

178,Oi>l,(MX»7 

280,1 07, Oii()7 

299,428.000 

j 

141,700 


2 Tho itnport.a includ* bullion rjuI siiocie; and the exports, bullion and specie and re-exports, 
2 Trade of Jiihish Honlh Afric.'i, ■* Including rtso,l>0()t, from 8. Georgia, 

® Merchandise fn «nil from 8onGi Afrlon cin,>«s t(»nn'''n». 7 Tnroinn1»*t.e 
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IL-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 

The following information is taken from The StatUt of February 17, 1017, and earlier 
issues 



Aggregate Gold ! 
Output from j 

1850 to 1916 1 • 

inclusive 1 

Output in 

1916 only 

Victoria 

£ 1 
296,640,000 

£ 

1,080,O<j0 

Western Australia . . . , 

125,257,000 

4.503.000 

1.770.000 

New Zealand 

85,051,000 1 

Queensland 

80,234,000 

971, (too 

New South Wales 

62,524,000 

381,000 

Tasmania . . ‘ . 

7,002,000 

112,000 

South Australia 

3,628,000 

25,(X)0 

Australasia (since 1851) .... 

660,236,000 

8,842,000 

United States (since 1S49) .... 

762,094,000 

19,037,000 

Canada (since 1862) 

71,124,000 

4,U50,(X)0 

India (since 1880) . . . . 

47,087,000 

2,300,000 

West Africa (since ISSO) 

15,484,000 

1,615,000 

Tran.svaal (since 1884) 

475,215,000 

:J9,485,0<M) 

Rhodesia (since 1898) 

32, 685, otto i 

3,896,000 

Other Countries j 

577,113,000 

16, .500,000 

Tolal 

2,641 ,‘^>.'<,000 

9.5,725,000 


III.-WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 

The following information is taken from The StatiA of February 24, 1917 • — 
Estimated production of silver in milliori.s of oz. 


- 

! 

United 

States. 

Mexico. 

Canada. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

1907 . 


56 ‘0 

61* I 

12 

53*8 

184*2 

1908 . 


52-4 

73 6 

22*1 

55 1 

203*2 

1909 


64*7 

7.3 0 

27*8 

55*7 

2121 

1910 . 


57-1 

Tl*4 

33*0 

61*4 

222*9 

1911 


60*4 

i 79-0 i 

i 32*7 

511 

226*2 

1912 . 


63 7 

74-6 

31*6 1 

54-4 1 

224-3 

1913 


6<;-8 

70 7 ! 

: 31*8 

45*2 

214-5 

1914 


72*4 , 

70*0 

1 27*3 

43*9 

21.3-6 

1915 . 

• I 

7r9 1 

CO-0 

‘ 26r0 

33*0 

19.3 -9 

1916 . 

1 

72 9 1 

40-0 ! 

! 25*0 

39-5 

177*4 


IV.— WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF IRON. 


The world’s pro<luction of iron for three yeirs is estimated as follows (in millions of ton.s) : 


United Slates 
Germany . 
United Kingdom 
France , 
Russia 
Belgium 
Austria-Hungary 
Canada 
Sweden 
Italy . 

Spain 

Other oounti lew 


- 





1913 

191#* 

1915 

• 





ar-io 

23*71 

30*39 






19*81 

14 .39 

1 1*79 






10 6.5 

9 1.5 

8 93 






.5 31 

5*0.3 

4 75 






4*55 

4 26) 

3 70 






2-48 

1.56 

— 






2 37 

2*02 

1*96 






1 13 

0*78 

0*93 






0*73 

0 64 

0 77 






0*43 

0 39 

0*40 






0 42 

0-44 

0*4*2 





• i 

0*55 

0*60 

0 48 




, 

1 

79*40 

02*84 

04 52 


Total 
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V. --WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COPPER. 

The estimated production of copper in recent years is as follows 


- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Metric tons. 

Metric tons. 

Metric tons. 

Metric tons. 

United States 

55d,000 

526,000 

646,000 

881,000 

Japan 

7.3,000 

73,000 , 

75,000 

90,000 

Chile 

39,000 

41,000 

47,000 

67,000 

Mexico 

58,000 

36,000 

31,000 

55,000 

Canada 

3.5,000 

34,000 

47,000 

53,000 

Spain and Portugal .... 

5.5, (X)0 

37,000 

35.0001 I 

50,0001 

Peru 

25,000 

24,000 

32,000 

42,000 

Australasia 

47,000 

38, («K) 

j 33,000 i 

35,000 

Germany ...... 

2.5,tK)0 

30,000 

1 35,0001 1 

1 35,0001 

Russia 

34,000 

32,000 

’ 16,0001 I 

: _ ^ ^ _ i 

16,0001 

i. . 

Total, including countries notsi>ecitifd 

J 

[ 1.006,000 

1 

924,000 

; I 

j 1,061,000 

j 1,397,000 


J These figures are hypothetii'al. 


VI.-WORLD’S SUGAR STATISTICS. 


The production in recent ySars is given as follows, the figures being the estimates 
of Mr. F. O. Licht and Messrs. Willett and Gray : — 


. 

1913-U 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

(Provisional) 

Beet:- 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Geriuanv 

2,738,0<10 

2.500,000 

1 ,4Ct0,000 

1.506,000 

Austria- Hungary .... 

1,710.000 

l,(Mi2,000 

l,l(X).000 

900,000 

France 

800,000 

332,010 

200,000 

250,000 

Igiiim 

2.30,000 

204,000 

120,000 

100,000 

Holland 

230,000 

302,000 

260,000 

275, (K)0 

Russia 

l,750.0(Xi 

1,990,0(XJ 

1,7(.K).000 

1,5W,000 

United State-s .... 

655,000 

646,000 

780,000 

! 846,000 

Other countries .... 

797,OfFO 

678,000 

700,000 

550,000 

Total l>eet 

8,910,000 

8,254,000 

6,260,000 

1 5,921,000 

Cane : — 





(’uba 

2,598 otto 

;>,593,tX)0 

3,008.000 

3,400,(XX> 

Hawaii 

550,000 

565, (X)0 

548,000 

675,000 

Porto Rico 

325, (XX) 

315.000 

431,000 

i 450,000 

United States .... 

268,000 

220,000 

129,000 

1 252, aX) 

Java 

; 1,345.000 

1,308,000 

1.199,000 

1,595,000 

Mauritius • 

Plulippine Ijflainla 

242,000 

277,000 

216,000 

220,000 

225. OCK) 

243,000 

325,000 

j 220,000 

Brazil 

200, (KXl 

240, OtX) 

194,000 

! 225,000 

Argentine 

249,000 

330,000 ^ 

152,000 

175.{XX) 

Fonno.sa 

Other couulrieH (including Indian 

ls«0,(X>0 

262,000 

391,000 

j 430,000 

1 

exporta) 

' 978,000 

1,{H)5.000 

l,126,t>0a 

j 1,168,000 

Total cane .... 

1 7,170,00<.1 

7,353,000 

7,719,000 , 

1 8,710,000 

Total iK’Ot and cane 

i 16,080,(.K)0 

15,tV;)7,000 

13,979,000 j 

i 

1 14,631,000 

SUick in statistical countries ear- 

i 


ned over on August nil , 

1 1.477,000 

l,700,(Hi0 

1,500,000 j 

1,300,000 

World * supply to August 31 

i 17,557,000 

17,3O7,0C0 

15,479,000 

15,981,000 


1 Estimate given in Economist, February 17, 1017. 
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Vfi.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GRAIN. 

The world’s production of grain in the last five years is estimated as follows (in millions 
of quarters); — 


- 

li>Ui i 

10 111 


014 ; 1015 

1 1916 

Wlieat 

4S4-:‘.5 

500 02 

•lOO’lO .5.51 -O'.) 

1 44i*56 

Barle)” .... 

isi.oy 

103-00 

105-23 17,’ OO 

1 162 82 

Maize 

009 -bS 

415*02 

446 78 484*32 

! 395-60 

Oats .... 

.010*41 

504-41 

4 

53*78 503-57 

1 429 08 

Rye 

•J-JO-4.*) 

223 52 

104-10 ‘206*17 

1 105 *.80 

Total . 

lOL'j-lS 

1 S30 *00 

17 

20*14 ' 1017 5.5 

1 IG24-9.5 

VIII. -WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 

'1 he following statistic.^ 

are taken from the Iron Age of New York. 


Country 


1013 


1014 ’ 

1015 



Barrels ot 


Barrels of 

Barrels of 



42 gallons. 


42 gallons. 

4-2 gallon.s. 

United States 


248,440,2:10 


265.7('2,5;V5 

2M,l04,l(t4 

Russia 


*>2,S3 1 


67,020,522 

68,548,062 

^lexico 


25,002,439 


21,188.427 

32,010,508 

Roumania ... 


13,5*)4.7<;s 


12,82'v'>70 

12.029,013 

Dutch East Indies and B^uneo 

H, 00*;, 8.57 


12,70.5,208 

12,386,808 

British India 


7,030.140 


8,000,00(1 

7,400,000 

Galicha 


7,818.130 


5,033.350 

4,158,800 

Japan 


I.042,0'!<,* 


/ ‘2,738,378 

3,118.46} 

Peru 


2. 133. *201 


1,017.802 

2, 4. 8 7. ’251 

Germany 




005. 70 1 

0'.L5,764 

Egypt 


0t,035 


777,038 

221,768 

Trinidad 


an.’pi’.lO' 


6 43,5:v: 

7.50. f)O0 

Canada 


* 228 , oso 


•214,80.5 

•21.5. 4''>} 

Italy 


4 7, zoo 


30,. 5 48 

30.518 

Other conntri* s 


270,000 


6*20, 00(, 

;52'‘s 1 20 

Tdnl ... 

... 

3^4, bb7,. 5.50 


400, 1^:^,4S0 

4 26'. 802, 673 


IX. -WORLD’S SHIPBUILDING. 

The World'.s Mercliant Shipbuilding in recent y<"ars given as follows, excluding 
vessf^ls of lc8.s than loo tr, ris 


Year. 

1 United Kingdom 

otlu r i ‘ountrii's. 

Total. 

_ 

Gro.ss T'ui.s. 

Gro.s.s To n s. 

Gros.s 'fniis. 

1907 

l,607^8'.Mj 

1,170,198 

2,77'',oS8 

100.8 

0z9,6*V,i 

903,617 

l.’83.3,28t; 

1909 

j 091 ’0«W’, 

♦ do, 901 

1,i')0'J,057 

1910 

: 1,143,160 

SI 4,684 

],!t57,8 53 

1911 

; 1.80:4.814 

h4t>,20il 

2,»'.5f),l 10 

1912 

i 1,738,51 4 

1,163,2.55 

2.o(d,7»;o 

1913 

i 1.03*2,153 

1,400,729 

3,332,882 

1014 

1 ,68.3,55.3 

1.160,2001 

2,81^,7531 

1915 

650.019 

5.50,7101 

l,201,r.3Sl 

1916’^ 

t 582.000 

1 ,373.0'.»0 

1,05.5,00') 


J The returns from Gerrnnnv and Anstda-Ifuiigoary. included in this flxiire, arc in 
comidete. An psf.imatc given in the (ihtsfjoir Itrrald. 

The United States Bureau of Navigation e.stimatc.s that the nierfhant sldpping built in 
the world during the. calendar year U* lb nuinl>ered of grohs tons 

divided a« follows : - 



Country j 

Ve,8K(d.s 

j Gross t<)n.s 

Built in 

the United Staten 

1,213 

1 560, 239 

Built in 

United Kingdom and British Dorainions . ■ 

510 

i 610.336 

Built in 

other foreign countrlcH 

782 

; 720,368 


ToUl j 

2,505 

1 1,899,043 
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X. -FINANCE AND COMMERCE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

The following statistics relating to the financial arul coinniercial condition of various 
countries have l>een put together for convenience of reference, not for the purpose of coni' 
pariion. Revenue and expenditure, which iii some Htates are raised and expended by 
local Jtuthorities, are in others included in the national accounts. Debt in some countries 
is incurred for the sake of profitable investment, while in others it is unproductive and 
burdensome. With* respect to tra«le, the figures in general show the special imports (or 
those for home consumption) and the special exports (or those of home produce and 
manufacture), ^specie and bullion are generally exclude<l. 

The statistics are for the most part for the calendar year X>i6, or the financial year 
1 '.> 15 - 10 . 



' 

Poimlation, 

i 



! 


foiintries 

Area in ! 
sq. mile.s ; 

and popu- 
lation jier 

Revenue 

Exi>en- : 
diture 

Debt 

Imports 1 

FiXports 



.sq mile 









1.000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

Argentina 

: 

7,88.5,237 

32,171 

42,14.8 

107,518 

45.378 

111 ,>35n 



(<•) 





Au.stria ^ . . 

1 lo,88-J 

2'.*, 104,20.4 

144,207 

144,100 

32S,(iOO 

-- 

— 

FI angary . . 

rj.'stiOt* 1 

(24 / ) 

20,8st‘,,487 

94,. 330 

'.>4,347 

274,701 

8 4,. 535 

78,103 



(Id'*) 






Austria-Ilun 








gary . . . 

241,491 

40,8^2,3.41 

24.405 

24,'.* 10 

— 

114,71(3 

83,9'.*t3 

Helgium . . 


7..‘.i*-I,,4.s7 

g‘> OtjO 

32,270 

1-48,378 

18.8, .445 

143,073 



(0.V2) 





Hrnzil 

3, 200, '.>^4 

24. »: IS. 4 20 

47,1 12 

48,245 

108,020 

4* >,400 

65,010 

Hnlgaria . , 

•Ph.'to;. ' 

4,7.'»2,:>o* 

17,510 

17.510 

*57,'.*! 0 

0.(35:' 

(3.177 

China , . . 


420,02>‘,000 

5'.', 104 

.50,104 

1 7 1 ><5 

58,030 

54,321 

Ociiiiuirk . . 

i:.,:iS2 : 

2,t>l<','.>70 

(180) 

0,O'5.5 

*5,701 

2.5, Of* 'S 

44,182 

48,101 

France . , 

207 , OVl i 

40.002,2.58 

1*5,5,028 

i,2‘.>2,.5}5 

1.415,552 

*500,37(5 

10-4,854 



(1M>) 





Germany 

20s, 780 

(iT.avj.fHio 

251.400 

2.51,75 4 

2,548. 0755 

.53-4.750 

4'. *5, 030 



(410) 






Greece . . . 

•n.o.'ts 

4,821,400 

1(5,458 : 

27.040 

4.5.8*53 

ti,282 

5,402 

Italy . . . 

110,0.42 

4r,,,Vi0.437 

141.072 

143,3'*: 

0.37,108 

2is’332 

01,708 



(42<i) 






.lap.'ui . . . 

2(>0.7:ts 

.55.:»>.5.‘2P2 

*51,552 

(51,(588 ' 

2-48,023 

75,(342 

112.748 

Nctheilands . 

I2,r.s2 ' 

0.140 448 

25.(>32 

i 20.855 ' 

125, *57 3 

175,0113 

145,750 



(.51.4) 






Norway . 

124,042 

2,41>1,7S2 

14.41'.* 

14,410! 

23,400 

42.271 

23,04S 


(11) 






Portugal . . 


5.0.57,S>85 

(1.52) 

17,220 

, 17.(523 : 

48,511 

15,0.32 

*5,410 

Rumania 

.54,480 , 

7..508.{K>0 

24.00'.! 

i 24.000 

73.(515 

23,('AX5 

2(3,828 

Uu.ssia'* . . 

1,807,747 ; 

182,182,0(40 

407,781 

: 407,781 

2,522,004 

117,78.8 

41,0*30 

Hcrhi.a . . . 

44,St>l 

4. .5 17. 002 

8.572 

I..804 

14,352 

4,243 

.3,3(38 

Spain . . . 

'*‘.>1,7S4 ( 

20.500.287 

51,241 

.50,785 

; 374.(502 

51,268 

5.5,336 


! 

(105) 



1 4.?, 144 



8we<len . . 

172.004 ; 

! 

5,712,740 

(43) 

24,843 

24,838 

1 

40,024 

42,530 

Switzerland . 

1.5,07(1 i 

3,880.5(X> 

0,083 

, 7,551 

24.0(34 

* 37,201 

, 0(3,802 


: 

(2.44) 






Turkey . . 

710,224 i 

2 1.273, '.400 

21,071 i 

41,8(5.3 

1 .51 ,*55(5 

37,000 

10, -460 

U. Kingdom . 

121. ♦;44! 

4(5,080.240 

573.427 ^ 

!2,10S.U2 

3,000,CKH,! 

04'.>,152 

*3*14,1.64 

Itnitod States 

3, 5 7 1,* 558 I 
i i 

102,017,312 

280,008 ! 

1 214,578 

100,843 

4 74,. 430 

1,084,253 


t For Au.stria and Hungary sep.arately the separate revenue.s .‘iiid expenditures are 
stated. The commerce of Austria-Hungary is that of the Common Customs Territory ; 
that of Hungary Is its own external trade. 

The figures given for Germany refer to the Empire as a whole. 

3 European Russia. 
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XI.^ELECTORAL REFORM IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

In 1916, at Ihe suggestion of Members of the Government, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons called together a ooiiference of Peers aiul Members of the House of Commons, 
representative of divergent views, to consider the questions of a reform of the franchise, 
of the registration of electors, of the method of elections, and the redistribution of seats, 
A number of resolutions were passed, most of them unanimously,, of w])ich the more 
important are siimmaiised as folluws;— 

1. Heffistratioii of FUctors : — 

The qualifying period ta la? reduced to six months. 

The register to he revised every six months. 

The cost of registration to be borne equally by the State and the local authorities, 

2. Rt/or}ii of the Franchise : — 

“ Every person of full age, uot subject to any legal incapacity, who, for the qualifying 
period, has resided in any ipremises, or has oecujded for the purpose of his business, 
l>rofession, or trade, any premises of a clear y»*arly value (»f not less than 10/,, shall be 
entitled to >>e registered as a Parliamentary elector " 

Removals witliin the same or contiguous borough.s or counties not to discpialify. 

A person to vote in only one coiistiniency, except tiiat he may have one additional vote 
as a University elector, or in respect of the occupation of business preinisrs in another 
constituency. 

3. Redistrihiifion of 

As a general rule one member per 70,000 of the population in July, 1014, i.-. suggested 
as the standard. A variation of 2o,000 from this tlgure to be alloweil to counties or 
boroughs, and the City of London to continue to have two members. 

Contiguous boroughs to be foimed into a single coi^stituemn’, if the whole is then 
cntitle<l to return from 3 to '» members is comlitional on I’roportional Kei>respnta- 
tion being adopted. 

Ireland is not covtire 1 by the.se re<iistribntion propo,sals. 

4. Fnicersiti/ Repregcatatiod 

Oxford and Oiiml>ri(ige to continue to return two members «!ach, but t:i« electorate to 
tie widened, and each voter allowed only one vote. Other English and Welsh Universities 
to be combined into one constituency, and tho.sc of 8cotlaud into one constituency, 
returning three members each, elected on the sy.steni of a single transferable vote. 

The obtaining of a degree to be the t-asis of electoral qualification. 

o. Method and Cost a of Flections: — 

In sin, 'le constituencies formed to return three to five mcmber.s, theelechon to be on 
the, princqde of jirofKHtional rcpre.sentation, and each ehs tor to have one transferable 
vote. In single member con^titu^'llCle.s where there are more Uum two candidates, election 
to be on the system of alternative vote. Absent voters to be allowed to vote. 

All polls to be on one day. 

Returning Oflicer.s’ charges to U* paid by the .Stal»i on a fixed scale. 

Every candidate to depo.sit ijlhO at time of nomination. This is to bo forfeiterf if the 
votes polled by a candidate are below a certain projiortion of the total number of voters 
polling. 

'I he maximum scale of exp^nsc-s to be reduced to from 4d. to 7d. per elector, according to 
nature of constituency. 

Outside persons or or^aiiisation.s not to interfere in elections, unk-s.s their exp* ndituTO 
is authori.sed by the candidate, and returned a« part of his exi'enses. 

The Ballot Act to be made jiermanent. 

f*. The Local Oover/imen^ ReijUter : — 

Six months' residence to January l.a, or July 15, as owner or tenant of any land or 
promises, to qualify for registration. Xeith»*r si x nor marriHgc to lie a disqualification 
but hiusband and wife not to be both qualified in respect of Sraine premises. 

This applies to England and Wales only. 

7* Soldiers and Sailors : — 

To he qualified to vote in area in which ordinarily resilient, 

8. Wetman Suffrage 

Any woman on the Local Government register, or whOre hu.sband is on that registt r, 
to he registered and lo vote aa a Parliamentary elector, if of a certain age(30or suggested). 
Such a woman may further vote a.s a University elector. 

9. Miscellaneous: — 

Poor relief for less than thirty days not to disqualify. 
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XIL-IMPERIAL CONFERENCES. 


Date 

Place 

1887 » 

Lindon 

1894 

Ottawa 

1897 

London 

1902 

London 

1007 

London 

1909 

London 

19U 

1 .ondon 

1917 

London 


Description 


The First Jubilee Colonial Conference. 
8ubsi<liary Coluiiial Conference. 

The Diamond Jubilee Conference. 

IviiiK Kdwaid’s Coronation Conference. 
Fust Imperial ConVereiice. 

The Defence Conferonee, 

King (Jeoi’u^e’s Coronation Confeience. 
The War Conference of the Empire. 


The principal resolutions of the 1017 <‘onfereiice were as follows : — 

1. That meetings of an Imperial <’abinet should be held aiinnally. or at any inter- 
meiliate time when matters of uigent Imperuil coiiceni reonire to be seltled, and that the 
I iiijicriiil Cabinet should consist of the Prime Minister of the United Kingfbmi and such 
of ills colleagues as deal specially with Imperial affairs, of the Prime Minister of each of 
the Dominions, or some s]iociaIly accredite<i alternate I'ossessed of e«{iial authority, and of 
a representative of the Indian i»e,)j»le to h<^ apiiointed by the Government of India. 

2. 'that a special conference should be called for readjusting the constitutional rela- 
tions of the component iiarts of the Empire. 

That India should be fully represented at all future conference.'-, and that in regard 
to the po.sition of Imlians iu the self-governing <loiMinions the conference accepted the 
principle of reciprocity o' Ireat^umt betwei-n India and the Dominions. 

•1. That in order to safeguaru tlie security of the Emi'irc, the .Xdmiralty be rerpiested 
to work out what they coiisid(;r the most elfecti ve scheme of nav.il ilefence, and that further- 
more .spi'cial cojishieratiou should be giv.'n to tlie production of naval and iiiilit.ary 
material, mnuitioms and supplies in itll important parts of the Em]'iTe. 

5. That special encouragement be givrn to Imperial resources, and e.specially in making 
the Empire imlep 'ndeiit. of other (Muntnes in re.spect of f iod supppes, raw materials and 
es.scntial imlu.stries. 


XIII.-TREATIES. 

I. 

THE RUSSO JAPANESE TREATY. 

{Siijnai July, PJUi.) 

Tlic Impcii.il Government of Japan .'ind the Imperial Government of Russia, resolved 
to unite their ellorts for the niaiutenanee of la.stiiig peace in tin?. Far East, have agreed 
_ upon the following : — 

1. Japan will not be a ['arty (o any political arrangement or combination directed 
against Itussia, 

Russia will not be a jurrty to any political arrangement or combination directed 
against Japan. 

'1. Should the territorial rights or the special interests in the Far East of one of the 
contracting parties rceogiii.scd by the other contracting ji.arty be. threatened, Japan and 
Ru.ssia will take counsel of eacii other as to the measures to taken in view of the 
support or the^iJielp to be given in order to safeguard and defend those rights and 
interests. 

II. 

ANOLO-PORTUGUESE TREATY OF COMMERCE A.\M) NAVIGATION. 

(SiffNfd at Lifbtm, Awjiut PJ, 1914. littliAcatiorig exchuntjed at Lisbon, May ‘JO, 1016.) 

The treaty, which is to extend for 10 ye.'irs, provides for reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation treatment in rc.spcct of proliibitions or restrictions of iini>ortaljon and exiiortation 
into nr from the two countries, as well ns in inalters of tonnage, [dlotnge, etc. 

(For full text see. rreaty Reties 1916, No, 6 (Cd. 8401’]!) 

III. 

COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND PARAGUAY. 

{Signed at j^sunctou, Juty 9, 1016. ) 

The effect of this treaty (which is subject to ratillcatiou by the legislatures of both 
countries) is to esUbilsh comuiercial relations between Argentina and Paraguay on prac- 
tically a free-trade basis. 
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IV. 

(JRRMAX-TUKKISIl TREATIES. 

[Siijncd in Berliriy January 11 , 1917 .) 

Early in January, 1917, a number of treaties were agreed to between Germany and 
Turkey as follows ; — < 

1. A Consular Treaty. 

2. A treaty granting mutual judicial protection to the subjects of each State. 

8. An extradition treaty, which also includes the extradition of deserters from military 
service. ‘ 

4. A treaty regulating settlements and plantations, 

XIV. -THE: GREAT WAR. 1914.17. 

0 .) 


Table of Dates of Declarations of War, iScvcrancc of Di{domatic Relations. 
Commencement of Hostilities, and Aiinonnccments of tin' Exi.sleiicc of a State of War as 
between Powers Concerned in the Present War. 



Countries 

Date 

1 

Au.stria-Hungary - Serbia .... 

JnlvJS, 1914. 

2 

Germany— Russia 

Augu.st 1, 1914. 

3 

Gerinnny— France 

August 3, 1914. 

4 

Germany— Peluinm 

August 4, 1914. 

6 

Great Llritain — Gcrmauv .... 

August 4, 1014. 


Austria-Hungary— Russia .... 

August b. 1914. 

7 

Montenegro— Austria-Hungary . . * 

August 7, 1914. 

8 

.Montenegro— tiermanv .... 

August 9, 1914 

9 

Serbia— Germany .... 

August 9, 1 9 1 4. 

10 

Fiance— An stria- Hungarv .... 

August K), 1014. 

11 

Great Britain— .Austria-Hungary 

August 12. 191 1. 

12 

Japan- -Germany 

AugMist 23, 1914 

13 

Austria-Hungary— Jaf-an .... 

August 27, PM 4. 

14 

Au.stria-Hungary - Belgium 

Augu.st 2S 1914. 

15 

Russia - Turkey 

France— Turkey ... 

Novemlu r 3, 1914. 

10 

November .5, 1014. 

17 

Great Britain- Turkey .... 

Novembt r 5, 1914 

IS 

Italy — Au.stria-HuTigary .... 

May 23, 1915. 

19 

Italy— Turkev 

.\ugii8t 20 1915. 

20 

Russia— Bulgaria. ... 

Oct(>])er 4, PM 5. 

21 

. Bulgaria-Serbia 

GctolKT 14, 1915. 

22 

Great Britain — Bulgaria .... 

Gctoljer 14, 1915. 

23 

Germany— P<»rtugal .... 

March 10. 1918 

24 

Rumania- Austria-Hungary 

August 27, 1910. 

2.5 

Italy— German V 

Atigiist 27, 1910. 

20 ; 

Germany- Rumania ..... 

August 2S, 1910. 

27 : 

Turkey— Rumania .... 

August 30, 1010. 

28 1 

United Slate.s— Germany .... 

5, 1917. 

20 

Cuba— Germany 

• 

April H, 1917. 


cn 


PRINCIPAL EVEN 

July 1870— January 1871.— Eianco- 
Gerruaii war. 

1871.— German Empire proclaimed at 
VersailleH. 

1888.-William ID, King of Prussia and 
German Emperor. 

1909.— Dr. Von Rethmann-Holweg 
Chanc<'llor. 


TS OF THE WAR. 

1914. 

June 28. — Munler at Sarajevo of the 
Arclulnke Francis Feidinarid, Heir to (he 
Anstrodinngarian Mi rone, 

July 23. — Austria Hungary presented 
ultimatum to Serbia. 

July 28.-* Austria-nungiiry declared war 
on Serbia. , 

July 31. -General mobilization in 
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liuBKia. “State of War” declared in 
Germany. 

August l.--Oennany declared war on 
Russia and invaded Luxemburg. 

August 2.— German ullimatum to Bel- 
gium. . 

August 3.— Germany declared war on 
France. s> 

August 4. —Great Britain’s ultimatum to 
Germany, demanding an assurance tliat 
tht3 neutrality of Belgium would be 
respected. 

War (b'clart'.d by Great. Britain on Ger- 
many at 11 p.m. 

August 7.- (b rmans t'litcrcd Lit‘g(‘. 

August 10. ■■ France declared wai on 
Austria-Hungary. 

August 12. -Great Brit.iiii declared war 
on Austria-Hungary. 

August 16. -British expeditionary f.uce 
landed in France 

August 20.— Germans ue*;\ipied Bru>sel<. 

August 23.- Tsingtau bombaided by the 
Jai>aiiese. 

August 25.— Germans deNtto\ t'd Louvain. 

August 26. Allies comimTcd Togolaiid. 

August 31. — .\Uies line Seine, .Maine, 
MeUse. 

Soptomber 2.— UusMans loul- lauidnug. 

Soptember 5.— Gient Britain, Franc*' and 
Bussia signed a Treaty not to make p'-.aee 
.scjtaratidy. 

September 6.— Batil* of the Marne. 

September 7.— Germans readied tlie 
exti't'ine iKunt td their advance. They to.»k 
Mriubeuge. 

September 11.—- A n Au.st ralian e\i>edif ion 
ca[>lured New Gianea ami the Bi.smarck 
Ai chipelago I’roteciorate. 

September 16.— Russians under General 
Rennenkampf retreated from Fast ihussia. 

Soptomber 27.— Sucoes.sfnl inva-'ion of 
German South-West vVfiica by General 
Botha. 

October 9. - Germans oecujued Aiitweip. 

October 13. -Belgian Government with- 
tlrew to Le Ha^ re, in Fiance. <lermans 
oecnpieil Ghent. 

October 28. -“He WetV Rebellion in 
Sinitli Africa. 

November l.—tlennan mrNal victory in 
the l’a< ilie olt the Coast of (’hile. 

November 5.— Great Britain de(dare<i war 
on 'I'lirkey. .• 

Cyprus annexed. 

November 7. Fall of Tsingtau to the 
.1 a]iaiieK<*. 

November 10. -Germ.an Cruiser Kmtirn 
caught and destroyed at Cocos l.sland. 

November 21.— Basra, on I’lusian Gulf, 
occrij»ir,d by Briti.sh. 

Docombor 8. -British naval victory off 
the Falkland Islands, 

S, African rebellion collap.sod. 

December 16. —German warships bom- 
bartled West HarMejmol, Scarlioro' and 
Whitby. 

December 17. -Kgypt iiroclainuMl a 
British I’lOtect orate, and a new ruler 
appointed with title of Sultun. 


December 24.- First German air raid on 
Fiiigland. 


1915. 

January 24.— British naval victory in 
North Sea oil Dogger Bank. 

February 18.— The Gerinan official 
“blockade” of Great Britain commenced. 
German submarines began campaign of 
“piracy and pillage.” (Mr. Asquith's 
terms.) 

February 19. -Anglo-French squadron 
bombarde<l Dardanelles. 

March 1. — Announcement of the issue 
of Britisli “Orders in Council” to prevent 
<-<)mmodities any kind from reaching or 
leaving Germany. 

March 10. — British captured Xeuve 
Chapelle. 

March 17. — Russians captured Przemy.sl 
ami stnuigthem-il iheir hold on the greater 
part of Galicia. 

April 2.— Uu.ssians fighting in tlie Carpa- 
thians. 

April 26. -Allied troops landed on the 
Gallipoli Reninsul i. 

April 30. -Gt.rmans invaded the Baltic 
provniees of Ru>siH. 

May 2.— Russians forced by the com- 
binctl Germans and Austrians to retire 
from tlieir ]' 0 .sition.s in the Carpatliians. 
(Battle of thr Dunajoc.) 

May 4. --Italy deiiouticed the. Treaty of 
'Tnide Alliance. 

May 7.- Thr Cunard liner Lu.u'/rtntn tor- 
pe«iO'‘<l by the Germans off' the Old Head of 
Kinsale. near Quefii.stown. Death roll 1,134. 

May 8.— Gt-rmans occupied Lihau. 

May 12. - The Union trooj.s under General 
Botha oeeiqiird Windhuk, the capital of 
German South-West Africa. 

May 15.- United States J.iisitaina Note 
to Germany ])ublished. 

May 23. - Italy declared war on Austria- 
Iluiigary. 

Juno 3. Pizemy.sl retaken by Germans 
and Austrians. 

Amani,on Tigris, captured l>y the British. 

June 22.— The Austn (-Germans recap- 
tured Lemls'rg. 

July 15. Cot!<iuest of German Soulh- 
Wt*st .\fnea completed. 

August 4.~ Fall of Warsaw. 

August 5.— Fall of Iwangorod. 

August 20.— Italy declareil war on 
Turkey. 

October l.—Rus.siau ultimatum to 
Bulgaria. 

October 5. -Allted forces landeil at 
Salonika, at the invitation of Hie Greek 
tiovt?rimient. 

October 6. Austro-Gernivan invasion of 
tSerbia began. 

October 11. Bulgarian.'^ invaded Serbia. 

December 1. — General 'Town.sliend, forced 
t(t retreat from Cte.siphon, retired to Rut- 
el- Ainani. 

December 2. Fall (»f Monastir and 
conquest of Serbia completed. 
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December 15.— -Sir John French retired 
from command of tlie army in B'rance and 
Flanders, and is succeeded by Sir Doin^las 
Haig. 

December 19.— The British forces 
i^ithdrawn from Anzac and Siivla Bay. 

1916. 

January 8.— Chmipleto evacuation of 
Gallipoli. 

January 13.— Fall of Cettinjc, capital of 
Montenegro. 

January 28.— Austiians occupy San 
Giovanni ui Me<lici (Albania). 

February 16.— Fall ol'-Krzcruni to the 
Ru.ssians. 

February 18. — Kameroon ^oinpiered. 

February 21.— Battle of Verdun com- 
menced. 

March 10. --Germany declared war on 
Portugal. 

April 17.— Russians captured Trebizond. 

April 23.— St mng U.S. m^te to Germany 
on unrest raine< I submarine warfare, threat- 
ening to break otf diplomatic relations 
unless Germany agiee<l to modify her 
.submarine policy in accordance with 
international law. 

April 24.— Rebel rising m Ireland 
commencefl. 

April 25. — iSecret Scs.'^ion of the House 
of Commons. 

April 29.— General Townsheiid .'Surren- 
dered to the Turks before Kut. 

May 1.— Irish rebellion at an end. 

May 3. —Bill for general conscription 
ititro<iuced in tlio House of Commons. 

May 4.— Germany replied to U.S. Note, 
undertaking to comply with the suggestion 
of President Wilson, conditionally. 

May 24.— Military Hervice Bill became 
law. 

May 31.— Naval battle oft' Jutland. 

June 4.— Russian offensive in Volhynia 
and Bukovina l>egan. 

June 14, —Allied Economic Conference 

at Paris. 

June 17.-- Czernovitz captured by the 
Russians. 

June 21. — Tlie Grand Hherif of Mecca 
captnre<i Mec^ a, Jeddah and Taif. 

July 1.— Franco-British Hornme oll’enslve 
began. 

July 8. —Order in Council published re- 
scinding Declaration of London, 

July 9. —German submarine mercliantn-an 
Deufuehlann arrived at Baitinjore. 

July 25. — Erzin.jan captured by the 
Russians. 

July 28.— Brody captured l)y the Rus- 
sians. 

August 9. —Italians captured Gorizia. 

August 10. -ytauislau capture<l by the 
Uu.Hsians. 

Au^st 27.— Rumania declared war on 
Austria-Hungary. 

Italy declared war on Germany. 

August 28.— Germany declared war on 
Rumania. 

AugU8t29.—Hind6nburg appointed Chief 
of the German General Staff. 


Augpist 30.— Turkey declared war on 
Rumania. 

Venezelist revolt in Greece, 

September 2. — Bulgarian otfensive in the 
DohrmljR commenced, 

September 3. -Zeppelin raider destroyed 
at Cii they . 

September 4. — Dar*js-Salaam (German 
East Africa) surrendered to the British. 

September 12, —Fourth Greek army cori)s 
at Xavala voluntarily smrendcrod to the 
Gormans and removeii to Geiiiiany. 

September 18. — Fiorina captured by 
Framm-Hu.ssian tro(>ps. 

September 26.— Combles and Thiepv.al 
caidurod by British and French t)’ 0 <)p.s. 

September 29. —Tlie Venezeli.st Pro- 
visional Govornment formed at Salonika. 

October 22, --(’unstanza captured by the 
Germans a!ul Bulgarians. 

October 24. — French victory at Verdun. 

November 5.— Germany and Austria- 
Ilniigary ]>roclainicd the establishment of 
an independent State of Polaml, with a 
hereditary monarcliy and constitution. 

November 13. -Ihitish attack on the 
.Ancle commenced, 

November 18. — Monastir captured by 
General Syrail. 

November 29.— Sir David Beatty ap- 
pointefl Gommander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Fleet in succf.s.sion l«> Sir John Jellicoe, 
who became First Sea f.onl. 

Decembers. — Resignation of Mr. Asquith. 

December 6. -(iermans captured Buka* 
rest 

December 7. Mr. l>loyd George Prime 
Minister. 

December 12. - (jerman peace proposals 
publisheii. 

December 15. Another French victory 
nt Verdun, 

December 20. President Wilson’s I’eacc 
Nnt*» piGdislicd. 

December 21. — Britl.sh oceupied .\rish 
(Sinai Peninsula), 

December 30. —Allies r([*litd in the 
ne-ative to German peace proposals. 


1917. 

January 5.- Braila caiitwrcd by the 
Germans. 

January 11. --Allien’ reply to President 
Wilson's Note publislicd. 

February 1. — Unrestricted German sub- 
marine warfare on enemy and uciitral .ships 
commenced. 

February 3.- The United States broke 
off «liplomatic relations with Germany. 

February 18.— The Italians and French 
joine<l up in H«»uthcrii Albania, and so cut 
off Greece from the Central Powers. 

February 24.— Kut*el*Amara captured 
by the British. 

February 25.— German retreat on the 
Ancre commenced. 

Marob 11. -Bagdad captured by th« 
British. 

Marob 12. — Revolution in Russia. 
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March H.—China severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. 

March 17.— Tlie British took Bapaume. 

March 18. — The British took Peronne. 

March 21.— First meeting of the Imperial 
War Conference at which delegates from all 
the Dominions (except Australia) were 
present. ■ 

March 27.— Defeat of the Turks south of 
Qaza (in Palestine). 

April 1. — Annonm ement published that 
the whole of German Fast Africa north of 
the Central ilailway is under civil adminis- 
tration. 

April 2.--Presidttnt Wiison's message to 
Congress asking for tlm declaration of war 
against (ierinany. 

April 5. — The United H tales did a red war 
against Oermany, 

April 8 . — Cuba declared war against 
Germany. 

Austria-Hungary broke off diplomatic 
relations with the United Hlatcs 

( 3 .) 

FUKTHFB Lisr OF BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

(The following is a list of the more important pnhlic.ititms, and is .supplementary to the 
list.s that appeared in The iStatesnian’s Year Bofjk for I'.d.s and 1010 respectively.) 

. I.— Bkfore the Wah. 

Vindiitaiion of Or -at Brit.Tin. L<mdon, ]9ir>. 
licrtruwl (Pierre), f/.Vutriche a vonlu la Grande Guerre. I'aris, 1010. 
lirucq (d. C ), The Provocation of Franco Fifty Year.s of German AggreNSion. Oxford, 
1910. 

Cfuradarne (.V., 1 , The I*an-Gerin:in F'hd, Untna.sked. London, 1910. 

Df.hUhur Histttire Diidomati'jiie de I Kiiropc <lepuis le Coiigie.s do Berlin jusqu’ a 
nos jours. Vol. I, ISTK-PhUt; vol. If , 1904-1910. Paris, 1917. 

Fi/t' (H. H.i, Tim German Kmpiro between Two War.s (1871-1914) New York, 1910. 
(iirauil (P. ), Devant 1‘llistoire. Paris, 1917. 

Ifcd'lhnn (J. W i, The German Ohanecllor and the Outbreak of tlie War. London, 1917. 
Novel aq Hi; I'lie Deeper Causes of tiio W.ar. London, 1910. 

Mach (E. VOID. Official Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of tlio European 
War. London, 1917. 

Marrioti (J. A. U.), History of the lvist«rn On<*.stion fro. a tlio .Advent of the Ottomans 
to the Outbreak of tin* European War. Oxftud, 1917. 

Muir (IL), Nationab.sni and Internationalism. London, 19M 

Norden (Frit/), Das neiitrale Belgien und Deutschland im Urteil belgischer Staats- 
nmiiiier nnd Juriaten, Municb, ’,910. 

Senfi (.1. B. », Difilomatle Doenmciit.s relating to the Outbreak of the European War. 
Oxb.rd, 1917 

{C ), The Diplomatics Background of Die War, Oxford. 1910. 

S'liffner (Bertha von), I'er Kampf um dio Vcrmeiilung des Weltkriegs. 2 vols. , edited by 
A. II. Fiicd. /uricb, LMh, 

Vritni/ch (M. La viaie CRU.se de la Guerie euroi'ikmne. Paris, 1916 
VifHcher {C, de). IJelgium’H (^ase. A Jurl<llcal Impilry. Loinlon, 1910. 
fFoxu^ei/tfr (E ), Holgium and the Great Powers. London, 1810 . 

IL— Tnc W^AR A.Ni> THE Oo.viua r of the War. 

The Time* Documentary History of the War. Vobs, I-IV London, 1917 
Ibiponso ftu Livre- Blanc. Allemfuid du Mai 10.1910. “Die Volkerrechlswidrige Fiihrung 
<les belgisohen Volkskrie^s.*’ Uoyaumw do Belgique. MiuisU^re do la Justice, et Ministere 
des Affaires EtrariKcroa. Guerre de 1914-lftlrl. Parks, 1919 

The Treatment of AnnoniaiLs in the Gttoiiian Empire. (Documents pre.sented to 
Viscount Grey, witli a Preface by Virtcount Bryce). London. 1916. 

The Dutch Orange Book. (July to Dece!nl>er, 1916). Anrsterdam, 1916. 

L’Am 6 rii|U 0 liatiue et la Gaerre Europeenne. Paris, 1917. 

/IrtronuoliH ( A.), With the Turks in Pale.stlne. I^oiulon, 1917. 

BtiinviUe (J.), La Guerre et I/ltallo. Paris, 1916. 

Brtr 6 )/(H.), I/Epopeo aerlw. Paris, 1917. 

Beak (.1, M.), The War and Humanity. London and New’ York, 1917. 

Belloc (H.), GcJioral Hketch of the Kur>q>ertn War: The Second Phase. Londoji, 1916. 


Panama broke off relations witli Germany 

April 9. — The battle of Arras commenced. 

Brazil broke off diplomatic relations 
with (Tcrmany. 

April 10.— Bulgaria broke off diplomatic 
relations with the. United States. 

April 13. — Bolivia .severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. 

April 21.— Turkey broke off diplomatic 
relations with the United states. 

April 22. — Mr. Balfour arrived in Wash- 
ington. 

April 23.— The British occupied Sainarra 
station (north of Bagdad). 

April 28. — Guateimila broke off diplomatic 
relations witli (Jermany. 

May 9.— Liberia broke off diplomatic 
relation.s witli Germany. 

May 18. — Honduras broke off relations 
with Gerninny. 
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Brittain (II. E.), To Verdun from the Somme. London, 1017. 

Buchan (J.), Nelson’s Eiistory of the War. Voh XVI. (April, 1017). London, 1917. 

(E.), Kriegsdokumente. [Extracts from the I’le.ss.] Vols. i-6. Munich, 1916. 
Cestre (C.), L’Angleterre et la Guerre. Pari.s, 1010. 

Chevrillon (A.\ L’Angleterre et la Guerro. Paris, 1010. 

' Goofc (Sir Theodore), The Mark of the Bea.st. London, 1010. 

Dumpierre (Jacques, Marquis dc), German Imperiali.sm and International I^aw. London, 
1017. — Carnets de Route de Combattants AllHinand.s. Pari.s, I'.no. 

D'Egville (IL), The Empire and the War. Summary of Emergency Legislation passed 
by the P.jrliainents of the Empire in consequence of the War. London, 1010. 

Doyle {A. Conan), The Fritish Campaign in France and Flanders, lOU. London, 1016. 
Ebertein (G. W.), Deutschland im Kriege. Ziirich, I01t». 

Gerlache (C. de), La Belgique et les Beiges pendant la Guerre. Pari.s, 1917. 

(Philip), d’he Battles of the Somme. London, 1917. 

Gorcob-SmiJh (Gordon), Through the Sarbian Campaign. Londoii, 1910. 

Graham (Stephun), Rins.sia and the World. London, 1917 
Gut trey (A. von), Die Pole\i und der Weltkricg. Munich, 1‘J1C», 

Uaaotaux (G.), Pendant la Grande Guerre, i’aris, 1910. 

Ihiberich(C. 11.) und Nicijl-Speyer (A.), Editors, (leinian [.egislation for the occupied 
Territories of Belgium. Ofhcial texts. Seventh Scrie.s (2 April— .SO June, 19 ir,). The 
Hague, 1917. 

Hurgronje (C. .Snouck), The Revolt, in Arabia, f.ondon, 1917. 

Jabotinsi y (W.), Turkey and the War. London, 1917. 

Le Bon (G.), Tne P.syehology of the Great War. London, 1916. 

Lucas (Sir Charle.s), Editor. The Empire at W.ir; Being a History of Imperial ("o- 
operation np to and including the Great War. 0 vols London, J9I7. 

Morel (E. D.), Truth and the War. Lomlon, 1910. 

Muller (F.), Weitkrieg und Vdlkcrrocht. 2 vol.s. Berlin, 1917. 

Midler (M.), Frankreicli im Kriege. Zurich, l!*B'. # 

Murray (A. A. M.), The “ Fortnightly ” lli.story r)C the War. I.ondon, I'.dO. 
Ossiayinilston (K. O.), Vein har Uatt I Varldskriget ? Stockholm, 191 r>. Englisli 

edition : “ Who is right in tiie World’s War? ' l.ondqn, 1917. 

Palmer (F ), The So. nine Battles, London, 1917. 

Phillips {[j. M.), Europe Unbound. 2nd td. I.ondon, 1917. 

Powers (11. H.), The Things Men Fight Por. New York, 1910. 

Pulling (A.), Editor, Defence of the Realm Regulations made to May 2;l, 
London, 1910. 

Bedway (G. VT ), The Great War ; The Land Operations L<nidoii, 19I6>. 

Reiss (A.). Report upon the Atrocities committed by the Austro-Hungarian Army 
during the First Invasion of Serbia London, 1916. 

Renault (Louis), The First Violations of International Law by Germany. London, 1917. 
RenwickiO.), War Wanderings: A Record of War and Travel, 1014 1916. I.ondon, 1''16. 

( Dietrich), Editor. Der Krieg, KM 1-10. Leipzig, 1917, 

Scott (J. W. R.), Jn}>an, Great Britain and the World. Tokvo, lOlu. 

Seldes (G. V.), The United States and the War. London, 1917. 

(H.), Geschichte de.s Kriege.^. Vol. I. .Stuttgart and Bm liti, 1917. 

Swope (II. B.), Inside the German Empire in the Third Year of War. London, 1917. 
!/Tia^/<;r (W.), Germany te (^’ivilization. London, 7916. 

!rr««ly(.M. W.F.), Oorlogsti.jd. I War .Measure.s in Holland, j Haaileni and Amsterdam, 1917 
Ward (.Mrs. Humphrey), England’s Etbut. London, 1910. 

Washburn (S), The Rus.sian GrTensive. London, 1917. 

Whittun (F. E.). The Marne Camiiaign, Ijondon, 1917. 

Zurlinde.n (S.), Der Weitkrieg. Vorlauflge Orientierung von eincm schweizerischen 
Standpnnkt au.s. Vol. I. Ziirich, 1917. 

* HI. — After thk War. 

Armstrong (0. G.), Our Ultiroate Aim in the War. London, 1910. 

Ashbee (C. R.), Tlie American League to enforce Peace. London, 1917. 

Bobk(F.), Deutschland und Polen. Munich, 1017. 

(B.), Social and International Ideals : Studie.s in Patriotism. Ijondon, 1910. 
Brailsjord lU. N.), A League of Nations. Ijomlon, 1917. 

Burnet (J.), Uiglier Education and the War. Loudon, 1917. 

Colltn (C.), The War against War. London, 1917. 

Demorgyiy (G.), La Question persano et la Guerre. Paris, 1910, 

Eernau {Vi.) Dnrch I . . . . Zur Demokratie. Beine, 1917. 

Fletcher {C B.), The New Pacific : British Policy ami German Aims. London, 1917. 
Fried {A. IL), The Restoration of Euroiie. London, 1916 ,. 

Harley {.V. IL), Poland Past and Present. London, 1917. 

IIead,lam{3. W.), The Issue. London, 1910. 

Hobkouse (L. T.), Questions of War and Peace. London, 1916. 
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Itoldich (Sir T. II.), Political Frontiers and Boundary Making. London, 1916. 

Jaeger i'V.X Persieii und die persische Frage. Weimar, 1916. 

Jentsch (Curl), l)er Weltkiie^ und die Zukunft des deutschen Volkes. Berlin, 1916. 
Koehbiel (K.), Nationalism, War and Society. New York, 1916. 

Launay (L. dc), France- Allemagne. Paris, 1017. 

LciiJin (Evans), Tlie German Road to the East. London, 1916. 

Miigge (M. A.), The Parliament of Man. London, 101 

'Nordenioft (Sevorin), Practical Paciftci.sm and its Adversaries. London, 1917. 
lUchard (H.l, La Syrie et la Guerre. Paris, 1016. 

Savitc (V. U.), The Ilecon.struction of South Ea.stern Europe. London, 1017. 

StoiceU (B.) and Munro (II. F.), International Cases : Peace London, 1017. 

Taylor {A, H. E.), Tin' Future of the Southern Slav.'. London, 1017. 

HVb.'.frr (ll. G.), Tin- Awakening of an Bmi»ire. London. 1917. 

Wheiham (W. C. D.), The War and the Nation ; A Study in Constructive Politics, 
i.ondon, 1017. 

Willinms LL), Armenia, Past and Pre.sent. London, 191 <>, 

H^oo//(L. S.), International Government, London, 1016. 

I V. — Fconomio Problems. 

European Economic Alliances. A compilation of Information on International 
('ommercial Polndes aft(T the European War and their etlect upon the Foreign Trade of 
the United States. New York, loir*. 

Systeinatisehe Uebersiclit 'ler wirtsehaftlichen Gesetzgebnng Oesterreichs .seit 
Krieg.sheginn (from July L’f), lid l, to October 1, 1016). Vienna, 1017. 

Battaglia (Dr. hoger Freiherr von), Kiu Zoll- und Wirt.schaftslnindnis,s zwischeii 
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hiiadnufr 0\arl), Literutur znr Fiage der dcut.sch-oe.sterreieh-nngai ischen Wiitschafts- 
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Noye$(\. D.), Fiiianeial Chapters of tlic War. London, 1917. 

Perrau-Prodirr (P ) and Brs$on (M.), La Guerre Econumiqne dams nos Colonies. 
Pari.s. 1916. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WAR FINANCE. 

1. FoUKIGN i.t)ANS OK THE UNITED ST.VTF.S. 

The following table show.s the extent of (he Foreign Loans made by the United States 
in 1916 and since the. M.ar began. 



! 1016 

August, 19M 

— March, 1917 


i 

Gross Loans 

Net l.oans 

Great Britain 

Dollars 

6.‘J.S,4(M),000 

Dollars 

1,131,4lK),0(X) 

Dollars 
1,131, 400, (HX) 

Franco 

;U)6, 066,000 

7.'16, 706,000 

650,:)0(),0(X> 

RiiSHia 

S6.000.6U6 

14S,,M)0,000 

V23,. 500, 0(H) 

Italy .... . , 

‘2o,0c0,006 

i 26, 000, 000 

25.000, OlX) 

Oenniniy ...... 

— 

! 20,0e0,000 

16,000,000 

Canada 

17r.,l)U?,76t 

3r), 000.000 

2S9, 725, 000 

Newfnntidla iid 

.0, 060, 000 1 

0,000,600 

5.006,000 

Latin America 

93,921 ,(KH) 1 

160,267.000 

1 108,971,000 

China . 

0,600,000 

O.OOO.ikX) 

9,000,000 

Neutral Eunipeau imtiona . 

7i,00(),WO 

35,0(K),OUO 

' 23,500,000 

ToUl .... 

1,340,204,764 

2,005,867,000 

2,876,596,000 
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II. War Loans op Various Countriks. 


Country atnl Loan 

Dateofis.sue 

Issue 

Price 

: Rate of 

1 Interest 

Amount 





Millions ot 



Per cent. 

*PeT cent. 

Pounds 

United Kingdom : — 





First War Loan 

! November, 1014 

05 


62 

Second ,, . ' . . i 

Julv, 101.'* 

100 

i 

HlHl 

Third „ . . . i 

February, 1017 

05 and 100 

' 4 and 5 

088 1 

Canada : — 



' 


First (Internal) War Loin . j 

November, lolo 

07. \ 


•?5 

Second War Loan (New York) ! 

March, 1016 

i 04 and ‘.*7 

5 

10 

Third (Internal ) W.ir Lc^an . ! 

September. lOtU 

i 

: 5 ' 

20 

Fourth (Internal) War T.oau . j 

March, 1017 

1 0<) 

' 

53 

Australia : — 





First Loan . . ! 

August, lOlo . 

i 1 00 


! 18 

Second Loan . . . . 1 

' February, 101 0 . 

I 1(H1 

c 

: -‘• 

Third Loan 

August, 10b» . 

100 

ji 

‘.M 

Fourth liOan . . . ; 

March, 1017 

; loo 

LJ 

21 


France ; — 


National Defence Loan . 

December, 101.^ 

,v,S 

.54 

imi,5 

. 

October, 1016 . 

88 1 

■bin 

Italy 





Loan for Military Prep-Tiaiirm 

danuarv, 1015 . 

07 

■li 

40 

Fir.st War Loan 

.Tidy, lid '> . 

0.3 and 05 


45 

Second ,, ,, 

Thir<l (Con.s(*liilated) War I.oan 

.Ian nary, 1016 . 

07i 

124 

February, 1017 

00 


144 

Russia : — 





State Loan of loU . 

Nu\ ember, 1014 

05 


43 

I'irst State Loan of 1015 

March, lol.) 

!'l 


43 

Second ,, ,. 

Short term War Loan of I'.d"* , 

May, 1016 

‘»0 

5.4 

54 

f’4 

80 

l.>ecember, 1015 

05 

80 

Pdrst short term of 1016. 

March, 1016 

05 

212 

Secomi ,, ,, ,, . 

December, lol6 

165 

310 

Germany 





First War Loan 

.September, 1014 

07.1 


22.3 

Second War Loan 

Mareh, 1015 

08 'j 

.f, 

153 

Th’rd War Loan 

.September, 1015 

00 


ty »s 

Fourth War Loan . 

March, 1016 

05 and 08 L 

44 and 5 

538 

Fifth War Loan 

September, 1016 j 

-05 and Os 

M and 5 

5.34 

Sixth War L«Mn 

.March, 1017 

08 

5 

f>48 

Austria 





First War Loan . . . 1 

November, 1014 . j 


“i 

i 00 

Second ,, 

May, 1015 . . j 

05i 

i 

117 

Third ,, • • I 

Octf>ber, 1015 . . i 

03- (.0 

J 

1 184 

Fourth ,, • . i 

May, 1916. . . ! 

03 & 05 3 

4 

107 

Fifth ,, • • I 

December, 10D5 . j 

02 J A 06) i 

•4 

1 183 

Hungary [ 


‘ 074 = 



Fir.*!t War Loan . , ; 

November, I ‘.'14 . ! 

6 

51 

Second ,, . . j 

May, 1015. . .{; 

074 ami : 
00 

1 G and .54 

40 

niird „ . . . 1 

October, 1015 . . 1 

07-10 

6 

86 

Fourth ,, 

May, 1016. . ,ji 

06-70 and ' 

1 01 -40 ' 

jo and 54 

84 

Fifth ,, . . . 

December, 1016 

1 07-20 j 

ami 054 i 

jo and 54 

101 


i With conversions of previous loan tho total is 2,l‘il,220,000/, 





AUDITIONS AND CUKliJiUTlUNS. 




ADDITIONS AND CORRKCTIONS. 

UNITED KlNCiDDM. 


Finnnrf, 1017-lS. — 'I’ho following statement shows tht* esliinaled rcvniiic 
<liture for 1917-IS 


Es'iimatki) Rj.vRKur, ll'lT-lS 


Customs 
Ex('ise . 


Kstato, <tc., nutlet 
.Stmnits. .... 

liaml Tax .... 
House Duty .... 
Inuoine Tax (including Sutler- 
Tax) .... 

Excess I'roOt.s Duty (uiolud- 
ing .MnnitioiuH Levy) 

Land Value Duties 


70,7riO,0<^.K') 
34, 050, OIK) 

io:),7<k.»,«hh» 

‘Jt\0O0,(MXI 

8,000.000 

1,060,ISK) 

--4,00(>,000 


Total Receipts from Tax( 

lo4,<H)0,0U0 

s .‘><'.0,700,000 

Postal Service 

24,:fK»,00<3 

Telegraph Service 

3,2')0,W 

Telephone Service 

0,2.')0,000 

Crown Lands # . 

33,700,000 

000,<X)0 

Receipts from Sundry Loans 


Ac.. . . . . 

7.;MK),000 

MisccUaneuus 

27,100,000 

Total Receipts from 

Non-Tax Revenue 

08,l»00,000 

Total Revenue 

638,000,000 

DeOcll . 

1,051,781,000 


£‘2,290,381,000 j 


Ksl Kxr'KNi rirUF, 

( 'oiisolid.jt e<l Fund rvices. 
National Debt .Scivicas ; 

Inside the Fixtd Debt Chaige 
ilutsitle ,, 


raynient.s to Local Taxation 
Accounts, (tc, 

Otlicr Consididnli'd I-'uud Sei • 
vii’es 


Total Consolidated l'un>t 
S('r\ ice.s. 


Suptily S-rvices. 

Ai'iu> 

Navy 

Miuthlry of .Munitions (inclu- 
ding Ordnaucr K.ictories) . 
Civil 8cr\ ices - £ 

Old .■Vge Pensions 
Ministry of l*a- 
hour, Insurance, 

ito . . . 

Other Civil Ser- 
vices (including 
Public Educa- 
tion) . . . 40,4S2dK)0 

Omstoms and Exfiise, and In- 
land Koveniie Department.s 
Post Office Services 

Total Supjdy Services . 

Votes of Credit , . 1 

Total Exi'enditnre . . 2 


Borrow lugs to meet Expendi- 
ture chargeable agaiust 
CapiUl * ! . 


£958,000 


Expenditure cliargeable 
against Capital 


iin 1 exj en- 

pu: -i<. 

£ 

17,DD0,D<Ml 

K*t,5D0/)(H» 

2U,r)00,(K}0 

0,700,000 

]7,0irtj 

1,00’J 


IM. 2:1,00" 

:.,:40,ooo 

::j,9no,0(K> 

o:. 480,000 

,07'), 000, 000 

,200,881,000 

£058,000 
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Tlie total expeiulituriMluriii" tlie war tlown to March 31, 1017, was 4,3 lS,00o,0o0/., of 
which l,137,0O0,00oh vias provided (>ut of revenue. 

Xj,.b^„The National Debt at Mareh 31, 1017, was 3,8:.4,O00,0()o/. , of which KL>S,000,(HHih 
rcprcjenled advances to Allies, aijd I l-,O()0,00O/. advances to Dominions. 

ircr Saciwjsf Certificate.'^.- loUd to May 1017, 7S,‘20O,hOu/. 

Votfn of ('redit, 1017-18. —The total votCvS of credit already (May, 1017) passed for 
1017-18 amount to s:*0, 000,000/ , which, it is e.stiniated, will itrovide for war exi‘omliture 
down to the end of July, ipl7, 

Duch}! oj Cornwall, 191(5. The amount ]'aid over for the Prince of Wale.s was £.s0,r*00. 

Duchy of Lancaster, 1010. — The ajiionnt pai<l over for IT, M. the Kinif was £00,000. 

Companies registered in \9Jo.—'l'\\e follow iiej; is a return showint.^ the number of com- 
panies registered and the nominal ca{dtal inv»-.sted therein in the 17nile<l Kingdom during 
the \ear 1916, the figuie.s bu 1917. being added for purposes of com))ar;son : — 


i 

1917. i I'dlh. 


( hassilicat'ou 


No. of Nominal No. of Nominal 


Coal, iron and sNod 


Comi'anics 

147 

Uapit.ii 

£ 

3,8n[*,‘)4i'. 

Companies 

1 is 

(’iipital 

£ 

199 

Mining (odn'r than coal .'tnd 

ijon) 

d9 

I.r3.33.i 


l,77:hi’'4'i 

Textihs . . . . 


189 

4.nl3,(;'9l 

15)3 

:;,84:{.<59(i 

Brewers and dtsliliers . 


J8 

793..99I5 

1 1 ' 

9,3 i 7,39:. 

ftubber ami oil 


• 51 

.'..791, 1 .'.') 

;52 I 

1,911,339 

Tran>it and trar.sjtort by 

w’ater . . . . 

bind ami 

,, ,, 

7.3*51.i:.9 

177 

•t ,99'.»,9'.»9 

(Jas, water, electric light and pow* r, 
drainage, Ac 

99 

143.:; 0 

1 1 

73,913 

Land 


S3 

l,S4S,7.'.n 

:.() 

1,1 II 7, 37(5 

Pinanc(', hanl-iiig. disconn 
tercst ami in.suuuic.- 

itiid in- 

117 

9,1 Si'., 199 

M 

3.497,909 

Others 


;p(;o(t 

2t5,iS(h';3i 

3,(5t.o 

39.319,818 

T(dal 


4 ,"t59 

r.3.:i,'»4.»'9<5 , 

3 IP.:; ’ 

99,1.13,871 


Mineral Produrti‘'ii of the CnCnt Kina<tom in. l9l(5, — 'fhe following tabhs show the 
outjmt (if Coal Mild cert'on other rnim rals in the United Kingdom at mines worked urnler 
the (5oal and Metalliferoiw ,M ine.s Act d.iu ing tlie year I'.'ld, wit h eoiiiparativo tlgures foi' 
the lUTeeding } .etr ; - - 


I. — Ontjiuf of Minerali inrh r the Coal Mim a Jet 


- ' < ■ 

1919 191(5 



Tons 

Tons 

Barium (comj.ouml.i) ! 

7,477 

S,973 

Coal ! 

393, 179,446 

29(5,:i4.S.391 

Clay and Shale, other than fire-ehiv and od shah? .i 

33(5,996 

177,719 

Fire-clay j 

I,":*.!', 7 16 

l,7rJ,2v81 

Igneous rock.s ' 

79 

DhS 

Iron pyrites 1 

j ‘.1,299 

9,49(5 

Ironstone ! 

♦5,980,218 

9,6 48,(502 

Limestone . . . .1 

‘ 4,464 

3,477 

Oil shale | 

2,998,692 

3,994,386 

Sandstone (iiicUiding “Gangster" j < 

U 1,430 

160,513 


"‘JCkft-quantily of gaunter obtained was .LiS^Iiaa tema Ui iajl»l. 
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IT . — Output of certain Minerals under the MeiaUiferoun Mines llegulation Act. 


— 


101 O ! 

lOld 



Tons 

Tons 

Arsenic ...... 


2,40(; 

2 0.24 

llarium (eompounds) . . , . 


5:b:v24 

60,408 

Hiiixite 


<1.72.2 

10,. 220 

Cliert, flint, (tie, . , . . . 



2,202 

Clay ainl shale . . . . . 


S<i,2o2 

•si, 108 

Cop])er ore and copper preeipitati- . 


74^5 

027 

Fluorspar ...... 


2.'),. '<7 7 

34,. >17 

Gold ore ...... 



1 , 22 s 

Gyp.sum 


-* 2(M.'74 

iss. 01 

Ignoons rocks . . . . . 


4 : 1 . ^do 

22,S7.'i 

Iron ore ...... 


1.70r).S87 

1.7.71 ’ 4.27 

1 roll pyrites ...... 


1.2SU 

OS. 7 

bead (tre .... 


20.005 

]7,0S4 

I.iineston(*t .... 


2s.2,2ir> 

22r>,0S2 

Mangatu'.se ore . . . . . 


4.t;m 

.0,140 

Gchre, umher, <tc. . . . . 


4. 020 

4,.'‘)7o 

Koek salt 


i:n.:Gs 

120 .o:;o 

San 'stoiie X 


. .'7.h.'n 

.22.174 

Slate 


4S.FO;’, 

4d,lS4 

Tin ore, dressed ^ . . . . 


<•-.427 

d.l«d 

/inc ore 


12o:>7 

s.47t‘. 


t Incluiliii^' 27 1 t'Uis of calo ‘Jj'ar iii I'.M ’> ainl r.T t(Mis in 
I Incln<lir>K l/i'.C tons of ^'nnistnr in ;in«i .s,4''7 tons in l"io. 

^ In ml'litioii. ‘JS'i tons of niniiosso*! tin ort- wtoe ohtaiin'd in I'.'lf). 


It nnisl !.<• If.rnp in iniinl tlml tin* .al»ove fiizurca dn not in all rasivs ri‘]iresent tin? 
total luoduolion of tlu* nnn<‘ials for llio year, I..arge tiuanliln’s of several iniiKirt-'inl 
minerals, sucli as iron ore, limestone, samlstone. slat**, clay, «tc., are obtained from 
quarries under the t^unnies Act and from otlo'r Oj-en workings, the returns from which aie 
not yet ( Ajuil, iyi7) available. The totals for coal and for the ores uf copi'cr, lead, and 
zinc may, however, he regarded as sub'-tantially comidete. 


The Army ('ounciL — Au Or iel in Conn. :il, published in Ajuil l'.tl7, delines the duties 
of the members of the Army C’onncil. It «leelares that the Secretary of estate is to be 
responsible to his Majesty and Paili.ament for all the Imsiness of the Army Council, and 
all business-, other than tuisines.s which he sirccially reserves to hnnsolf, is to be tran.saoUd 
in the billowing principal <livi.vions; — 

The Chief of tlie Imperial (Jenenil Slalf shall, in addilum to performing >nch other 
duties as may be tssignetl to him by the Hecretary of State, be responsible for i.»suing the 
orders of his Majesty’s Gov eminent in reganl to military «>p* rations. 

The Deputy Chief of the Imperi.al General St,-itf shall be lespoi'^sildo for the performance, 
of sueh duties as the Chief of the Imjieiial General Stall may assign to him from time to 
time. 

The following memhers aie resj’om-^iblo U» the Seeretaiy of Stale for duties assigned to 
them by him relating to tin* following matteis;— 

1'he Ailjutant-Geiieral, the Quartermaster-General and tic Master-General of the 
Ordnance— Adniinistiation of hmsiness relating to tlu organisat ii ii, disposition, pers{>uuel, 
armameTit, and mnintenaneo of the Army. 

The Civil Moml>er— A<lministrntion of hnainess allT-eling the Terriiori;il Force Associa- 
tions, the Volunteer Force, and War Department lands, and other businc.‘'S assigned to him 
by the Hee.retary of State 

The Flnanee M#*inher - Finance of the Army, and otheu- hnsiness assigned to him. 

The Diroetor-General of MiiiUry AeroimnticK - Adniini.slratioii of the Army Air Service 
not subject to the control of either the Air Hrisi’d or IheMinistiy of Munitions. 

The Direclor-General of Movcnients and Hailwa^s— Transport hy rail or inland water- 
ways at homo or abroad of the versonnrl tiinl material of tlu* .\iniy. 
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The Surveyor-General of Supply— Commercial administration of Army supplies not 
under the control of the Ministry of Munitions. 

The Secretary of the War Offlce will act as Secretary of the Army Council, and will be 
ciiargod with the interior economy of the War Office, and the preparation of all official 
Communications of the Council, and with such other duties as the Secretary of State may 
assign to him. 

During the period of the War the Military Members of the Ann]^ Council shall have 
precedence among themselves according to their Army seniority. 

Naval AdmiuUtration.—ln May, 1017, certain changes wore introduced into the Naval 
Administration. AdmiraVSir John H. Jellicoe, the present First Sea Lord, w'a.s given the 
additional title of Chief of the Naval Staff, and other appointments were made. The 
object of the changes was (11 to free the First Sea Lord and the heads of the Naval Staff 
from administrative work so that they may conct nt rate on the im)iortant issues relating 
to the naval conduct of the war, ami (2) to strengthen the Shipbuilding and Production 
Departments of the Admiralty. 

Duration of Pnrlianient . — Under the Parliament and Local Flections Act, the life 
of the ]uesent Parliament is extende«l to Novemher 30, 1U17. 

London Counfif Council, Finance 1017-18. — The estimated total gross expenditure on 
rate and debt accounts is 10,991,6201. 

MALTA. 

LUut.-Governor.—WUVmn Charles Fleming Roberts n. (Appointed May, 1017. i 


INDIA 


AfiricuUure, 10DL17. — Tlte acreage and output of certain eroi's in 1010-17 are estimated 
as follows 


Cotton 
Indigo 
Sugar cane 
Rice . 

Ground nuts 


Acres 
21 , 212,000 
760, Oik) 
2,414/KK) 
70,700,000 
2,3l7,00(j 


YipM 

4,273,<JOoVales of 400 Ih. 

!*6,6tX) cwt. of dye. 
2,(>2«>,lK)<i tons of raw sugar. 
34,070,000 tons of cleaned nee. 
1,147 ,<-HjO tons of nuts lu shell 


Commerce, 191t). — Import.s.— The total value of Import.s of foreign merchandise (ex- 
cluding G<tvernment storea) into British India in 1910 was 97,423,600/., as coini)ared with 
s3. 701,8681. in 1916, .and 104,377, P:;!/. in 101 4. 

The foll owing table shows the value.s of .s»>n)e of the principal • la>se.s (f foreign mer- 
chandise imported in 1916, the tigure.s for 1915 and 1014 being addtd for purposes of 
comparison 


— 

1014 

1916 

1916 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Provisions and oiliiian’.s stores 

1,403,3.5.3 

1,387,603 

1,020,029 

Spices 

1,120,009 

1,290,265 

1,247,36.5 

10,14.3,818 

Sugar 

7,620,017 

10,342,583 

Oils 

3,284,973 

2,7«iO,739 

3, 154,. 520 

Textile materials 

1,171,220 

1,0.57,234 

1,136,6.33 

Apparel 

Carri.ages and carts, including cycles 

1,270,420 

1 ,080^:»8!» 

],.370,074 

and motor car> .... 

1,0.82,880 

056,218 

1,545,730 

Chemicals, drugs, and meilicine.s . 
Cutlery, liardware, imia’eraents (ex- 
cept machine tools) and instru- 

1,485,7.50 

1,830,028 

2,368,835 

ments 

3,446,40.5 ! 

2,554,631 

3,4.58,124 

1,316,51K.1 

Dyes and colours .... 

1,235,813 

811,087 

Glassware and earthenware 

Machinery of all kinds, including 

1,193,646 

032,836 

1 ,304,386 

belting for machinery , 

Jfetals— 

Iron and steel, and manufactures 

4,051,700 : 

3,441,753 

4,003,630 

thereof 

Other than iron and steel, and 

8,66.5,717 

5,011, .3.32 

i .5,736,550 

mannfacturea thereof . . . ; 

8,38.5,441 

l,4i»0,8CK> 

i 1,123,6.52 

Paper, pasteboard and stationery 

1,3.36,867 

1 1,227,224 

1 2,041,047 

Railway Xilant and rolling stock . ; 

7,415,481 

3,604,357 

1,305,256 

Yams and textile fabrics . . . I 

41,307,702 

20,861,563 ‘ 

80,020.879 
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Exports.— The total value of exports of Indian merchandise (excluding Government 
stores) in 19H> was 149,690j2.V2r, as compared with 118,9d8,634Z. in 1015, and 138,268,9001. 
in 1914. The 1015 figures include wheat exported on Government account, amounting to 
4,690,6371., and the 1916 figures include the value of wheat (801,035/.) and tanned cowhides 
(687,939/.) ex|Jorted on Government account. 

The following table :»how8 the values of some of the principal classes of Indian iner- 
chaiuiise exported ii^l91G, as compared with the two preceding }ears: — 


Grain, pulse and flour 

Tea 

Gums, resin and lac . 

Hides and skin.s, raw 

Seeds 

Textile materials . . . . 

Chemicals, drugs an<t mediciues 
Dyes and colours . . . . 

Hides and skins, tanne<l (jr dressed, 

and leather 

Yarns and textile fabrics . 


1914 ; 

! 1915 

1916 

£ 

£ 

£ 

22,505,757 

19,007,783 

1 21,781,857 

9,989,285 

12%405,17T 

' 11,396,541 

1,288,349 

1,064,533 

1 1,671,205 

6,731,929 

5,099,532 

; 8,286,618 

14,315,079 ; 

5,480,091 

, 10,864,644 

42,687,209 

28,626,480 

36,175,970 

1,571,848 

1,651,742 

2,242,883 

852,246 

1,497,528 

2,490,885 

2,986,231 

3,539,151 

5,617,889 

23,939,742 

28,753,689 

36,201,796 


CYPRUS. 

Tnult' in lOb’i. — Imports, S43,3S8/. ; exports, 7oS,446/. 


SARAWAK. 

\fw f/n/nh.— .Sir ('h,arle.s Johnson Brooke. G.C. M.G., Rajab of Saiawak, vlied on May 17 
lidT, and was sn(’cee<led l>y his .son, Charles Vyner Brooke, 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Utiiural Production in P.‘I6.— The following statistics show the mineral production in 
P*Uj and 1916 ; — 


1915 


1916 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Gold 

Silver 

(.’opper 

Ironstone 

(’hrome Iron ore 

Coal J 

\ Sold 
Asbestos . 
Diiniomis 


. 07 , 

915,029 

3,823,168 ; 

930,356 

3,895.311 

. tons 

185,233 

17,144 1 

2( >0,676 

21.917 

s,.5ir 

224,313 t 

3,521 

: 341,041 

* a* 

9,622 

1,699 

5,837 

730 

* ft 

60,581 

175,;92 

8s,87l 

333,169 

• %f 

409,76 1 \ 
288,057 1 

123.193 

491,, 582 
308,780 

. 131,468 

1 

ff 

2,tU0 

82.1tXl 

6,157 

9‘9,058 

. carats 

272 

1,015 

1,021 

i 5,331 


Tlie total \alne of the outpn 


t of gold and other minerals in Southern 


amounted to 4,829,704/., an increase of 430,631/. as compared with 1915. 


Rhotlesia in 1916 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

1 - ■ a.l'”''”?, ‘’i'"™.'' Revenue, 18,SW),0iKM. Expenditure, 

<?8tl»nates for 191718 are: Revenue on existing basis of taxation 
18,1^000/. Expeiitliture, 18,670,0001. The eatliimted defleit is to l)o met by an extension 

‘l^aniumbs, the remodelling of taxation of incomes and dividends, 
ana an excess prouts tax. 
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'tal Output in 1916. - 


Value. 


Tons of 2.000 lb. 

.C 

Coal 

10,073,01)0 

2,71.0,000 

Copper 

23,000 

1,132,000 

Tin 

3,260 

3.76,000 

Silver (recovered in gold bullion 

( )zs. 


and base metal ores) . 

961*, OOO 

106,000 


EGvrr. 

t 

The 1917 Veimia. — Aocoitiiiii,: to tl>e provisional returns of tlie deceiiiiial eensus taken 
on Marcln’*, 1917, the population of K^'vpt is 


CANADA. 

« 

j^r/nVii/turr, 191tk— Iltvi'>ed statistics of the area harvested and the produelion in 1910 
are in follows : 


Wheal . 
Cats 

liarlev . 
Rye * . 

Flax Treed 


Acres. 

IJ.vSSu.onO 

9,b3:>.0oo 

l,O51,0h(» 

14.»,9<‘0 

fiO'hoon 


Mushcls. 
li‘jn,;{07,000 
IC 1,1 71.009 
41,318,000 
•i,KU3.00O 
7. rJ-J.ooo 


The total ^M-ain crops in l9l 


are valued at li)I,»)l.i,00(i/, 


The value of livestock in 1916 Is estiai ited at T'.c^r.u.ooo 


dollars. 


r 

Commerce — The following tahh- sliows the valin* of the iiiijioits and the principal 
classios of exports of (Jana la for the last three calend.ar years; 


Imports and export'' 

1914 

1917 

1016 

Imports for Consumption. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollais. 

Dutiable goods 

Free Goods 

302,:,bV9*;4 

17 8, --<*2. 34*. 

26),. 842,17;; 

1 . 8 '', 707 . 6(11 

422,17.3 .311 
11,7.73, 7 SO 

Total imports (inei chan 
(Join and bullion t . . . 

4S1,::19,309 

13J,sG4.7.s7 

4.70,747,774 

21,277,888 

7t;6,T2'i,89l 

;;7,372.622 

Total imports 

rd l,l''3,.8!»l 

471,823.662 

804.079,713 

Duty collected 

8l,77l,6M 

91 ,!»o7,722 

i:^9.<h(2, its 

Export X. 




Canadian produce ; 

The mine .... 

The flwherics .... 

'1 he f.rest 

Animal j^roduce 

Agriculfii nl pro<lnfd^ 
Manufactures . . . 

Oihrr 

.73,781,1.32 

1 8,6.79,9' ; I 

11, 8 71. .38.3 
(hS. 21 6.972 
1‘27.122,7.''3 
♦;9.r. 1.924 
191,699 

61, 814, 7, S2 

21. 6.73 417 
4!6779,.7<*!* 
9t’.M.3, 4'9» 

230.); 14.063 
171.7.71.81 1 

.81,281,214 

2t.349,s;r. 

77. ‘224. 91!* 

1 17.90!*, 773 
;{*;i, »■'*)'>, 703 
1M),477. 143 
7.S77,80»; 

Total Canadian produce 
ForeijiU produce .... 

379,297, 8.', 4 

49,0 19.678 

*; 14,129,8 47 
39.378,767 

1,0!* 1,706, 403 
20,738,.79!) 

Total exports (lucrchandise) . 
C‘dn and bullion t . . , 

42.8.:i|.7,.712 

19,61.8,773 

653,488,412 

128,337,710 

1,1 12,447,002 
196,4)18,416 

Total exports 

447,934,287 

781,826,122 

1, .30.8, 9 13, 4 US 


1 Altl»ou^;h It has liCtm customary to include the ligures for coiri and hnllion in Canadian 
trade returns, ihe total trade figures are scrioiialy disturbed by tbe vnjuine of Die coin and 
bullion inovernents in the last two years, and the latter .should not be taken a.s an indica- 
tion of tire trade of Canada. 
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AUSTRALIAN C O M MO N W K A f > 1’ 1 1 . 

Ttnde, — 'I'lir iiiiporfs aii'l exports (domestic I'l-oditcc) in 191-1, l;«lj, and 1916, 

were as f«)llowH : — 


- 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Mrrrhandisf — .£ 

Imports T2,641.00(» 

Exports of (loinestic produce . ♦:2, 843, 000 

£ ' 

*‘)9,1<*9,0(K) 

67,52*5,000 

L 

81.646.000 

73.224.000 

IlnUion and specie 

Iiriports . . 

Exports 1 . 

L3o:.,o0o 

2,995,000 

71 1,000 

10 3.S^5,(H»0 

54.3,000 

3,139,000 

* Incluiliiig 

^old ores, and ;.;oM and silver in inatti-. 


1'he lu irKfijial ex].oris (iloiiustie prodi.ce) were . 

-- 


- 

1914 

1915 

!91'5 

Wool 

Preservi-d meat 

Hides aii<l skins 

Butter .... 

Wlieat and Hour 

M(dals :iiid iiVf-s 

t 

18,37.5,00*1 
9,129.*MiO 
4,H*h(0<t 
’ 2.6'.5.000 

11, 492. (MM) 

5.817,*)'-0 

C 

28,242,00*1 
s, 01. '<,00*1 
2.M*4,**(.10 

1,880,*) 60 

4*)3,0')0 

7.»5l.*.KiO 

£ 

26,195,(K)0 

5.974.000 
2,4.56,0(X) 

2 607. OuO 

14,321,000 

9.795.000 

State f'/ forties Vht Aii.>t jahaii elt rtions hehl in Ai'i il. 11*17, slmwu'd tlie following? 
jireliininary results. - House of ItejuesetOat ives , lals, 3’» : Ilioihes PartY, 15 ; Labour 

I’arty, L’.'*. .'^enate : Liberals, )<»; ilu^lie.' Farfy. l.l, 1. abour I'a) ty. 13. 


VK r'>KlA. 



( otmnerre, 11 * 16 . -- I'lie o\ er.s'’H imp »i t> iij the e.ili 
the rxporls, 17,600.000/, 

emhir \ear 1916 wu'i'f 

8, 54**, 000/ : and 


WESTERN AUSTRAI.IA. 


(iruci at in London.- 

-Mr. .1, D. ('onnolly ha.s been appointed. 



NEW ZEALAND. 


Trade, 191*1. — 1 he impojt> 
1916, were as follows; - 

, ami the exports uf dojp.estic j'roduco, iu 

1914, 191.5, and 

- 

.91 1 

1915 

1916 

Imports* : - 

Merehamlise . 

Bullion ami sj>ecio . 

£ 

l* 1,144,000 

71 ‘2.000 

20.*h59,OO0 { 

1,1*70,000 i 

£ 

2.5, 045,000 
1,294,(H)0 

Domestic exports 

MerrhaTulisc . 

Bullion and .'Specie . 

. ’ 25,027.000 

. ' 96.5,1X10 

30, ‘2.53,000 
•2,1*13,000 

31,692,‘0*'* 

1,290,000 


Crops, 19UV~17. -Estimated yield in 1915 16 and 1916-17: — 


1915-16 

. lluaholn 

M'hfit .7,108,00(1 

Oats . . 7,656,000 


1916-17 

Bushels 

5.400.000 

5.600.000 
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UNITKD STATES. 

Estimated population . — TJie following table, which gives the t*stitnate<l population of the 
United States, also throws light on the figures in this issue on p. 44- and t liose given in the 
issue of 1016 on p. 440 The tlrst line includes, besides the (Hontineutal United States, the 
following outlying possessions : — Alaska, (fuani, Hawaii, Ptinauia Canal Zone, Philippine 
Islands. Porto Rico and Samoa, and also per.sons in military and nt^'^al service stationed 
abroad- 


E.stiniated population on July 1 


i ( ! ’ 

I liH6 uns j 1914 1913 191-2 

United States . . j 112,444,620 110,715,400 ! 108,984,394 107,271,076 105,543,313 

Continental United : ! 

States . . . j 102,017,31-2 100,899,318 | 98,781,324 97,163,3>30 95,545,336 


Woman's Sujynge {see\). 437). -'I’he sullragc so far as State ofticer.s are concerned is 
controlled by each State Con.slitution, and members of Congress are (dected by those who 
can vote for the State House of liepresentatives, and by those only, ilut the national 
Constitution allows the electors of President and Vice- Pre.sident be appointed in each 
State “ in such manner as the legislature th<*reof may direct." Tliat puts it in the power 
of a legislature to allow women to vote for Pre.si<lent vN#tlioul the formality of an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

In 1913 women in Illinois w<<re in thi.s way granted (by legi.slative act, not by con. 
stitiitional amendment) the right to vote for all •fheers excej.t cojigressmcn and State 
officers. They thus gained the privilege of voting for electors of Prpsi<lent and Vice- 
President. In 1917 the legislatures of In<liana. Ohio, an I N(*rth Dakota have adopted a 
similar device which admits women to vote in the choice of President, but not in elections 
to Congress. In 1917, also, Arkansas granted full suffrage to women in etVeot, i>y allowing 
them the vote iti "primary” elections—thoso. for the choici- of candidates. As tliere is 
virtually no "opj>ositlon ” in the southern .States, the resuit of the primary election makes 
the subsequent actual election a mere formality. 


AUHTUIA. 


Parliament (see p. 675). — Uu A]»ril 26, l'.>17, the Houses were .sumunmed to meet «*n 
May 30, 1917. 

HUNUAUY. 

New Cabinet , — The Ti.szui Cabinet resigned on May 24, 1917, 


UU88IA. 

New Cabinet.— TUa lirst Cabinet of the new rrgimr. in Ku.ssia (#e p. 1226) whs ic- 
organised on May 16, 1917, as follows:— 

Prime Minister an^ Minister of the Interior . — Prince George Lvolf. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs.— -M. Tereshchenko. 

Minister of War and .Marine. — VI, Kerensky. 

Minister of Finance.— M. Shingarefl. 

Minister of Rallicays.—U. XekrttssoflT. 

Minister of Commerce.— M. Konovaloff. 

ComptroUeT'Oeneral—Ni. Godneff. 

Minister of Education — M. Manuiloff, 

Procurator of the Holy Synod.— M. Vladimir Lvoff 
Minister of Justice.— M. Pereveiezeff. 

Minister of Labour.— M. Skobeletf. 

Minister of Agriculture.— M. Tchernoff. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs,— lA, TseretelH 
Minister of Food Supplies. — M. PletchekhonofT. 

Minister of Public Belief —Prince Bhakhovakoy. 

MiMster of Constituent Affairs,— PtofoBsor Ortmm, 
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New Bailway. ^ —On September 1, 1916, the following railroads were being built, ap- 
proved for construction, or projected in Russia : — 


Railroads 

Length 

E.sti mated cost 

Govf.rn.ment 

Miles 

Rubles 

Under construction : 

Amur 

*1,308-5 

310,000,000 

Merefa-Khorson, with branch to Nikoluief 

359 3 

.50,100,897 

Gri.shino*Rovno , . 

565-4 

110,078,000 

Zhashkof-TsVetkovo 

86-2 

20,000,000 

PetroKrad-Rasuli 

41 1 ' 

10,955, 139 

Petrozavodak-Boroka 

« 236 0 

40.467. 200 

Soroka-Katidalaksha 

246 •» 

‘S), WO, 000 

Kandalaksha-Kola 

172-3 

89,000,CHK) 

Tchudovo-Gostinoitolve 

57-7 

S,-2S4,OttO 

Petrr)gra<l'Kybiii»k, with branch to Kra.snay Kliolm 

371-2 

1 12,000,000 

Boov-Danillof ... 

57 7 

13,7i»8,U00 

Vcnycf-Uzlovava 

28-5 

4,509,000 

Mga-Li.sino , , 

19-9 

2,gOi},0<jO 

Mshynsk-Vo.solovo 

40-4 

2,103,473 

Branch from U.shuii Railroad to hail»fUjrof Z»dotoy Rog . 

S 0 

3,1:18,300 

Five braiKdies - 

*M)\ 

0,580,626 

Total . . .... 

3,088-2 

845,031,635. 

Api'iTivcd for construction : 

Verklinc-Udinsk-Kiakhta . .... 

153-1 

24.079.822 

Filino-Ko.stroma ... .... 

43-7 

5,14.3,700: 

Six branches ... .... 

57-7 

9,(00,0C0 

Total 

254-5 

88.223,522 

Proposed for construction ; 



Ermolino-Nizhni Novgorod-Simbirsk-Kinel 

502-8 

03,307,0O<) . 

Moscow-DonetR Basin 

629-7 

164,100,570 

Ryazan -Baranovitchi . . 

C45-6 

172.175,801 

K(»tl'i.s>S<»roka . . ..... 

630-3 


Doliiiskaya-Poinoshiinya 

79-5 

lS.(.W,t0() 

Kief'Zhitoinir ... ..... 

86-2 

20,('0i>,W>) 

Railroad over the main OaucaHian Range, with an exten- 
.siori to Svinbd Krest (Holy Cross) .... 

245-3 

21)0,0' H\ COO 

Ekatcrinburg-Sinarskaya an<l Shfulrinsk-Knrgaii 

198 9 

45,000, ('(‘.Hi 

Alexandrof-Gai-Tchanljoui 

1,140-1 

258,(^,000 

Pidotsk-Novograd'Vol yn-'k 

364-6 

S2,00(',Oi.!I) 

Trans-Volga 

804-1 

182.(>0<',Ocu 

Oorbachevo-Verkhovy ....... 

71-6 

n,coo,(('0 

Branches in Donets Basin. 

12-6 

3,500,000 

'^’otal 

5,371 8 

l.:w.), 143,4.57 

strand total, Govcrnmcid railway.s . 

9,514 0 

.262,998,594^ 


In addition to the above I'rivato companies have reccivc<l authorisation to construct 
979 68 miles of new linos at a cost of 197,iW‘,000 ruhles. 


TURKKY. 

Arabia. " 

In view of recent events in Arabia, the following statement may be of service. 

Large ai** as in Arabia consist only of desert and steppe, occupied by Bedouin U'ibe.8, 
wlio arc forced to adopt a nomadic existence ami own allegiance only to tbeir tiilml 
groups. Oonsideralilc portions of the Nofud, or Northern Ib scrt, and the whole of the 
Riiba el-KhaJi, or great Southern De.'icrt of soft sand , arc qnioi nuinhabitable. But tJic 
oases of Central Ambia and the iertile coastal districts on* t>ccupicd by settled comniuiti- 
tles, under eight independent systems of governnieut. 

L The Kinf/dofft &/ Rejat, wliich has attained iu independence during the couxae o( the 
war (see p. 1849), may l>e regarded as the most important principality in Arabia In virtue of 
its possession of Mecca and Mo<1tna, the Holy Places of Islam. Formerly included iu the 

^ See Map. 
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Turkish Vilayet of Hejaz, which extended from Akaha in the North to A sir in th© south, it 
was the chief centre of Ottoman influence in Arabia ; and by means of the Hejaz Railway, 
with its terminus at Medina, the Turks were enabled to maintain garrisons in the ports and 
the chief towns of the interior. But the 8herif, or Kniir of Mecca, as hereditary Keeper 
of the Holy Places, wielded great influence throughout Uie Mo>lem world. Ottoman control 
was lar»7ely maintained in the past by tht* pavnn-nt of an annual Hiibs’dy, but the presence 
of the Turks ami their inalaiiminiHt ration was always resented Early in the war the 
British GovornnnMit guaranteed their protection of the Holy Places, and on June fith, 
IPld, Huskis iBU Ali, \be present Emir, beaded a revolt of the Hejaz and some of the 
northern tribes and proclaime<l his independem-e. The Turkish garrisons at Mecca, at tlie 
ports and at Taif were captnied and Ottoman influence has sine • been restricted to the 
neighbourhood of the Ilciaz Railway. In November. ItfK), tlui Kmir Husein issued a pro- 
cia’uati'm a-isiiming the title King of Hepiz. 

II. The Emirate of Nejd mui Ha^a, the more powerful of the two Central Arabian princi- 
palitiegj has its capital at K yadh, whence the fSaiid •lynasty exercises Jurisdiction over tdie 
neighlsjiiring groups of oas-s It is the modern representative of the Wahabite Empire 
founded about 1745 by Mohammed ibii ''and, aiieikh of Denyah. The presi nt F!inir of 
Riyadh, Ahd kl-Aziz is-Saud, who maititaiuB an intermittoTit confli.-t with the neighbour, 
ing Emirate of Jebel Shammar, exp*dled the Turks from Hasain HU.H, ami has extended 
bis influence to include llofiif in the. region of the Pt r.sian (lulf. 

III. The Emirate of Jehel Shammar, which lies to the north of Nejd, was formerly 
within its juri'-diction ; but since the middle of last century it has maintained its in- 
dependence under the Rashid d\ nasty. It has its capital at Hail and is far more Bedouin 
in character tiiaii its southern rival. 'I’he present Emir of Hail ui Sauo ib.\ Abd el-Aziz 
eh-Rashid. 

IV. The Principate of on the west coast of Arahia between Hejaz and Yemen, has 
it.s capital at fSabi^ah in iJouthern Asir. I'li*' pnneipate U in the baml.s of the Idri.si family, 
the present ruler lieing Moham.vif.d fbs .Vi.f Ki.-lnni-f. * 

V. The I mo tu ate of Yenifti, which l.s ciitred a' Hana, is of considerahle antiquity, the 
Imam tracing his descent to the. Prophet's <laughfei E »t imah, iiinl bein.' credited 'bv bis 
^idiat foil 'wer.s with infallibility and esoten*' kiif)wb(lge. Since thr rebellion of 1891 
Turkish influence in Y'eiueri has been inuintaimMl with •lillicidty The prcNent Imam ns 
Yahta M')H \mmkd Hamio ek-Din. 

VI. The British Protectorate of Aden, to the south of Yemen ami in the Hoiith-westcrn 
corn r of Arabia, dates from the capture of \den in ls.3i*. For ad lnini'^t^a^l ve pui poses 
Che Ad**!! Settlement forms p^rt of British India and is umler a Politicid Resident whose 
influence ext- nds north and west to the x\nglo- rurkisd frontier of Yemen amt eastward to 
ibclnde the district of Hadlirumaut {lee p. 100), 

V’H. The Sultanate of Oman (see p. IBU) 

VlII. The Sultanate of Koweit, on the i orth-wcsiern m ast of the Persian (inlf, acquired 
considerable iinport iiice during the discussion of tuc Baghdad Bail way The Sultan is 
Kuhsidized by the British Goverurnent, which iiiAnitsirns a Political Ag»mt at his Court. 
The present Sultan, Saium ms Mubakak, .succ*-eded hi.s brother in 1917. 

Pai.estine 

Tlie total area i.s about 9,800 inihuM (0,0(K) square inile.s west of the Jordan 

and 3,800 square miles e st of the J rdau). Pojml ition about 5 0, i>0tj MoTiomh (mosily 
Arabs), 120,000 Jews and BX),000 Christiaii.s. Tlie nnmdj.al towns are Jerusalem, with 
a population of iOO,' 00 (ii5.(juo Jews) ; .Ja:f i. 50,000 (i2/K)0 Jews) ; Gnza, 4o,<)()(i NrMohs, 
Haifa, 20, fKXj (2.0' Ode w.s) ; H^'bron, 20,00u(l.o00 J»*ws» ; 8a'cd, 18,0(lo(10 OiMJ .le'vs) ; 
Betlilehern, lO.OoU; Nazareth, 15,0(X) ; Tibena'*, lo.ntx) (H,0<)h Jews). 

The priiicipHl iiidiistneH are oil pr»*8Hing, soapmakiiig, and t »• m muAcrnre of wines and 
hrarndieii. Tlie country j>roduccs grapes, oranges, letuon,s, oil ves Mgs and dates ; tim foresU 
COTitAln oak. sycamore, pine, cedar and e'oalypius trees. I he railwaxK in 1914 tiRil a length 
of 400 miles, as follows • — Jaffa— Jeru.sab in, Si luiicH ; Haifa — Dera'a. 98 indcs ; f)amascu.s — 
Dera’a,75 miles; Dera’a — Ma'an, 208 miles ; and Damascus — M’zerib 62 miles 

For the Jewish r.olonies in Paltstiri© tee p. 13 7. 

HAGUE TRIBUNAL. 

The list i« omitted in thi.s i.ssne. For the c.ompoHition of the. Court on May 16, 1016, 

The Stateswian's Year-Book for 1016, p. 1430 

ERRATA. 

Pag© 912. In the last table, the revenue and exp^mdltnre are fi.r \ear^ bcginnimi 
Man h 31. 

Page 913. Last fFaragraph. For Fire Oernian War I.obtis ' rcad*“ six.'* 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The briliyh Enipirt! oun8i.sl.s oi‘: — 

1. TiiE United Kingdom ok Gkeat Britain and IiiELANi*. 

II. India, the Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, and 
DeI'ENDKNlTE^. 


Reigning King and Emperor. 

George V., born June 3, 1805, son ol King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, eldest daughter* of King Christian iX., of Denmark ; married 
July (5, 1893, to rictoria^Miiri/, daughter of the late Duke of Teck ; 
succeeded to the crown on t]\death of liis father, May 0, 1910. 

Children of the King. 

1. Eduard Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke ol 
Kctlie.say, Ileir-apj)aicnt, ])orn June 23, 1894. 

JI. Ihiuce Albert Frederick, born December 14, 1805. 

HI, I’rinres.s Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, born April 25, 1897. 

IV. Prince Ilmry William, born March 31, 1900. 

V. Prince George Edward, born December 20, 1902. 

VI. Prince John C’harles, born July 12, 1905. 

Livinii Sist€r$ of the King, 

I. HniKus.s Loui:;e, Pnrice.s> Uoyal, iH/rn Fotiruary ‘20, 1867 ; inarrlofl July 27. ISsw, to 
tlie late Duke of Kife, who rlie.l JauuHry 20, 1012. OflTsj^ring <l) Alcxuiulra Victoria, 
I)uches.s (if Fife, briru May 17. 1821; luarried Oclol>or 15, tois, to Prince Arthur, son of 
tho Duke of Connaught. (’2) .5Iaiul Aloxamlra, born April 3, IS23. 

n. Princ.esH l^toria Alexandra, bora July o, l8o8. 

III. Princess 3/aud Charlotte, born November 20, 1800; luaupied July ‘22, jMb>, to 
Charles, Princo of Denmark, now King Haakon VJI. of Norway. Otlsj^ring :-~01 hv, Crown 
Prince of Norvv.ay, born July 2, 1003. 

Living Brother and Siettre of the. late King, 

I. Prinees.s JIdena, boru May 25, 1840; married July 5, 18Ct>, to Princtt t’hristian of 
Mchleswig-Holsb in. Idving ofl'spring : — Albert John, born Feb. ‘JC>, 1680; Victoria, born 
May 3. 1870; Loui.so Auguste, born Aug. 12, 1872, married to Prince Aribert of Anhalt 
July 0, 1801 : the innrringe was dissolved December 13, 1000. 

II. PiinceHS Louidr, born March 18, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to John, Marquis of 
Lome, who became Duke of Argyll, April 24, 1000, and died May 2, 1014. 

III. Prince Arf/iwr, Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 1850; married March 13, 1870, to 
Princess Louise of Prussia, born July 2.5, 1800; died March 14, 1017. Offspring :--<l) 
Margaret Victoria, i)orn Jan. 15, 188‘2, married Juno 15, I'005, to Princo Qustavus Adolphus 
ofbwedcn ; (*2) Arthur, born Jaiu 13, 1883, marned Alexandru Victoria, Duchess of rife, 
October 15, 10J3; (3) Victoria, born March 17, 1880. 
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IV. Princess Beatrice^ born April 14, 1857 ; inarvied July 23, lHsr>, to Prince Henry 
(died January 20, 1800), third son of Prince Alexander of Hesse. Otlspring (1) Alexander 
Albert, born Nov. 23, ISSo ; (2) Victoria Eugenie, b(>rn Oct. 24, 1887; married May 31, 
1006, to Alfonso Xlll., Kinj; of Sjtain ; (3) Leoixdd Arthur Louis, born May 21, 1880; (4) 
Maurice Victor Donald, born October 3, 1S91. 


The King’s legal title ivsts on Hr; statute ot 12 aiul 13 l/ilL 111. c. 3, by 
which the succession to tlu^ Crown of Great Britain and Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Hoph'ia ot Hanover and the ‘heirs of iier body, being 
Protestants. ’ By proclamation ot May 9, 1910, under the Royal Titles Act, 
1901, the title ot the King is declared to he ‘George V., by t lie Grace ot 
God of tbe Uiiitwd Kingdom ot Gri'at Itiitain and iK'land and ot the British 
Dominions b(;yond the 8eas King Dotender ot the Faitli Kmperor of India.’ 

The Regency Aet, 1910 Ob Edw. VII. and 1 Geo. V., cli. 26) appointed 
Queen Mary to aet as regent in the event ot the demise of the King and his 
succession by auy of bis children under the ago of 18 years. 

Provision is made for the suii]>ort of the Royal houseliold by the settlement of the Civil 
List soon after the commencement of each reiiiii. (For hi>torical dctuils, .see Ykar- 
Book for 190.^, p. 5.) By Act of 10 Ed. VII. and I Geo. V. c. 28 (Ainj:iist .S, IlOO), the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrenderor herc<htary revenues, is fixed at 470,000/., of 
which 110,0001. is aiijtro)»rialed to the i»nv> purse of the King and Queen, 125,800/. for 
salaries of the Royal household ami retired allowances, 103.0001. for household exi-enses, 
20,000/. for works, 13,200/. for alias ami bounty, and 8,000/. remains unapproj riated. 
The same Civil List Art of 1010 also provides for an aiinii)t> of 70,000/. to Qucf i» Mar> in 
the event of her surviving the King. ShouM the Pi of Wales marry, the Piinccs.s 
of Wales will receive- an annuity of 10,000/., and .shon’ . she survive the Priuec of Wales, 
this annuity will be raised t'* one of 30,0o0/. Furtlo.#, there is to l>e paid to trustees for 
the benetit of the King’s chiMren (other tbaij the Duke of Cornwall) an annual sum of 
10,000/. in resp* ct of each son (other fhau the Duke of Cornwall) who attains t' e age of 21 
years, and a further annual S’ III of l,'),0i3u/. m respect of each .sucdi son who marries, and 
an annuity of 6,u00/. in respect of each daughter wi o attains the a).eof 21 or marries. 3'he 
First Commissioner of the Treasure, the Clliancelior of the Fvcliequer, and the Keeper of 
the King’s Priw Purse are appoinr*-d the Roval I rnsters under this Act. Queen Alexandra, 
the Queen-Mother, receives the annuity of 70,00U/. provided by the Civil List Act of 1901. 
Civil List pensions may be granted, but are not chargeable on tbe Bum paid for the 
Civil List. All these payinent.s are charged on the (Jomsoliilated Fund, into which the 
surrendered hereditary revenues arc carried. The King ha.s paid to him the revenues of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom in 1915 being 03,fMi0/. for Hi.s 
Majesty’s use. 

On the Consolidated Fund are charged likewise the following sums allowed to membeis 
of the royal family 2.5, OuO/. a year to the Duke of Connaught; C.OUO/. to Prineesh 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein : 6,000/, to Princess Louise, llucliess of Arg.\ 11 ; 6,000/. to 
Princess Henry (Beatrice) of Battenberg; 3,000/. to the Gi aud Duchess ot Mecklctiburg- 
Strelitz (at present suspemb d) ; 6,000/. to Princess Helena of Wablcek, Duchess 0l 

Albany; 6,000/. to the Ducliess of Edinburgh ; ami i5,0fi0/. to each of the late King’* 
daughters. 

The Heir Apiiarcnt has an income from tbe revenues of the Uuchf of Cornwall, the 
payment in 1915 on his account being 82,518/. 


Sovercigna and sovereign nilcrs of Great Britain, from the union of th« 
orowns of England and Scotland 


Home of Stuart. 

Iiate of 
Accession. 

Home of Stuart. 

Date of 
Acccsalon. 

James 1. ... 

. 1603 

diaries II. 

. 1660 

Charles I. 

. 1625 

.lames II. 

. 1685 

CommommaWi . 


Home of Stuart^ Orange. 

Parliamentary Executive 

. 1649 

William and Mary . 

, 1689 

Protectorate . 

. 1653 

William III. . 

. 1694 
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Date of 
Accession. 

House of Stuart, I 

Anne. .... 

. 1702 

Housed)/ Hanover. 

George I. . . 

. 

George II. 

. 1727 

George III. . 

. 1760 


Date of 
Accession. 

George IV 1820 

William IV. .... 1830 

Victoria .... 1837 

House of Saae-Cohurg and Gotha, 

Ell ward VII*. . .1901 

George V 1910 


1. THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND. 

Constitution and Government. 

1. Impehiat. and Ckntkal. 

The supi'cine h'gisl.-itive ]»ower of tlH‘ British Kmpiie is by its Constitution 
given to Parliament. Parliament is vnininoned by the writ of the .sovcivign 
issued out of Clianeery, by advice of the Privy Council, at least thirty-live 
days previous to its assumbj^ig. 

The annual se.ssi')n used extend from the middle of February to 
aliout the middle of August, «>^<x*ejtsionally later, but during t^e war the 
sittings of Pariiam'iiit liav(> been inteirupted only by compaiaiively short 
inb-rvals. Every session must ( nd with a prorogation, and by it all Bills 
whiedi hav(' not' bc'eii jnssed during the si'ssion llum lapse. A dissolution 
may oemir by the will of the sovereigti, or, as i.s most usual, during the 
rei.'oss, by ]»roelarnat ion, or iinally by laj-so of time, the statutory limit of the 
duration of the existence of any Parliament beiiiLi tive years. The life ol the 
jiresent Parliament, wliieli would otherwise have ended in Jatinarv, 1916, 
has, howe\’er, botui extended to A])ril 30. 1917, hy the Parliament and 
llegistration .'\<'t, 1916, and the Parliament and Local Elections Act, 1916. 

Important alter, at ions w ere made in the Constitution by the Parliament 
.Vet, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, eh, 13). Under this Aet, all Money Hills (so 
certified hy rlie Speaker of the House, of Commons), if not ]»assed by the 
House Lord.s without amendment, may l>ecoine law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signitiuL Public Bills, other than 
Money Hills or a Bill extending the maximum duration of Parliament, if 
pa,ssed by the I^ouse of Commons in three sin cessive sessions, whether of the 
same pHrliameiil or not, and ngeeted eacli time (or nut}>a.ssed) by the House of 
Lord^, may beeome law without their concurrence on th?^ royal assent being 
signitied, provided that t wo yeais have elapsed between the second reading 
in the first se.ssion of the House ol Commons, and tne third reading in the 
third so.saion. All Bills eoniing utuler this Act must reaeh the House of Lords 
at lea.st one month before the end of the session. Finally, the Parliament 
Act limits the maximum duration of Parliament to five years instead of seven. 
(But see above as to duration of the pre.sent Parliament). 

Tlio present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legis- 
lature, the Lords and the Commons, dates from the middle of the fourteenth 
centuiy. 

The House of liOrda consists of pcere xvho hold their seats — (i) by 
hereditary right ; (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office — 
Law Lords, and English archbishops (2) and bisliops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life — Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of Parliament — Scottish 
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peers UtJ). The lull house would consist of about 070 Tnernbers, ])ut the 
voting strength is (January, 1917) about 660. There are, besides, 19 
peeresses of the United Kingdom and 5 Scottish fieeresses in their own right, 
and 19 Scottisli and 56 Irish peers who arc not peers of Parliament. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing County, 
Borough, and University constituencies in the three Divisions of the 
United Kingdom. one under 21 years ot age can Ix) a meml'cr of 

Parliament. All clergymen of the Church of England, minisr(TS of the 
Church of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergynum are dis(jnalilied from 
sitting as members : all Covernment c mtractors, and all sherills, and re- 
turning olHeeu’s for the localities for which they act, are disrjualitied hoih IVom 
voting and from sitting as‘'memhers. N o English or Scottish peer can he cleet('(l 
to the House of Commons, hiit non-roi»resentative Irish peers are (•ligilde. 

In August, 1911, hy resolution of the House of Commons, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salary of 100/. ]j<*r year to memlaTs, other 
than those already in receipt of salaries as ofh -crs of tin* House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty’s household. Payment began as fiom Ajuil 1, 
1911. This provision does not extend to the Hons*- ot liords. 

Every elector must be of full age, and must be jcgist<‘n'd in tin- elrctoral 
lists. Property qualifK^ations are restricted to eounties and lo siudi 
l^oronghs as have county privileges. In England they are : the bolding oi 
an estate (1) in freeliold of tin* animal value 40 shillings (noi a])])lieablo 
in Scotland or Ire and); (2) of lands in life ♦ imre of the annual value ot 
51. (in S<;otlan<l ami Irelan 1, 10/.); (8) heW. on h'ase. of at h‘ast 60 years 
of the annual value of 51. (in Scotland, 57 yeais and 10/. ; in liclaud, 60 
years and 10/. ); f)r of at least 20 years of tin- annual value of 50/. (in Scot lami, 
19 years and 50/. ; in Ireland, 14 years and 20/. ). Througlioul the (united 
Kingdom, in counties, occui>!ition of a tenement which is ratcsl for the 
support of the poor, and for which the rates have heen paid by the pre- 
scribed date, constitutes a (jualification, but in Knglish borouglis the occu- 
pation franclii.sc is a.s.s(»ciated with 6 months’ residence, and in Scot eh 
]>oroiigli.s witli 12 niontljs’ residence. Every inliabitant. occupier who has 
for 12 months, within the United Kingdom, inbahited a rated dwelling- 
house for which the rates have been paid is entitled to registiat ion, and 
lodgers occupying for 12 months the same lodgings of the vabte •)f ](»/. a 
year, may have a vote. There arc, besides, some eiicient francliises, such 
as that (if the liverymen of the City of Lon(lon eom]>ani(‘'^, and t here are 6 
university constituencies in which Kradnates on the ( leetoral roll arc ('lectors. 
I)is(pialificd for rcgi.straiion ar«} women, infants, p* ns, idiots and lunatics, 
aliens, hankrnpfs, persons who within a year have rec(‘ivcd paroeldal poor 
relief, and some others, * 

About one-sixth of the population are electors. By .'in annual act 
voting is by ballot. 

'J'he nnmhers of mcnihcrs and of rcgister<?d ('lectors for England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland rc.spectively% in 1915, were as folh»ws : — 


COUNTIK8. BoROCOHS. Un I VF.RHITI Kfl. ! TOTAI.. 



Mcmber.s 

Electors 

Mctiihers 

E!(.*ctors 

1 

Me.Tnt)e.rH 

Elef'tors 


Electors 

Enj^land . 

253 

3.P73,(‘2S 

237 

.■2.770.113 

5 

21,. 323 

495 

0.771.264 

Scotland. 

' 39 

.50.371 3 

31 

; .3.55. 18(’ 

2 

2(5.010 

72 

884 ',»09 

Ireland . 

: 85 

f 

! .575,011 

16 

i 122,320 

: 2 ! 

4,l:-i8 

! 103 1 

701,475 

ToUl . 

' 377 

5,052,552 

284 

'3,253,625 

! 9 

j 61,471 

1 670 i 

i 

'8,3.57,648 
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T]ie lolluwiijg is a ttibl** of llie duration of ParJiainent.s called during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria, Edward VIL, and Oeorge V. : — 


Reigu 

i Parliament 

When met 

When dissolved j 

Existed 



■ 


Y. 

M. 

D. 

Victoria * . 

1st 

11 Sept. 1837 

23 June 1841 I 

3 

9 

12 

1 5 

2nd 

19 Aug. 1841 

23 July 1847 

5 

11 

4 

y ) 

3rd 

21 Sept. 1847 

1 July 18.52 ^ 

4 

9 

10 

1 ) 

4 th 

20 Aug. 18.52 

21 M.ar. 1857 

4 

7 

1 

y j 

5 th 

30 April 18.57 

23 April 1859 

1 

11 

23 

j 1 

bill 

31 May 18.59 

0 .July 1865 : 

6 

1 

6 

J 5 • 

7th 

1.5 Aug. 1805 

1^ Noy. 1868 

3 

2 

27 


8th 

10 Dee, 1868 

26 Jan. 1874 

0 

1 

16 


9th 

5 Mar. 1874 

24 M.ar, 1880 

6 

0 

19 


loth 

29 April 1880 

18 Noy. 1885 

5 

6 

20 

f y • 

nth 

12 .Tail. 18.S0 

26 June 1886 

0 

.5 

14 

y y * 

Pith 

5 Aug. 1880 

28 .lime 1892 

f) 

10 

23 

y y 

1 3th 

4 Aug. 1892 

24 July 1895 

2 

11 

20 


14th 

12 Aug. 1895 

25 Sept. 1900 

5 

1 

13 

■ ' 

ir>th 

3 Dee. 1900 

, 8 Jan. 1906 

r, 

1 

r, 

Edward 

1st 

13 Ki-1). 1900 

10 Jan. 1910 

3 

11 

24 


ind 

15 Fell. 1910 

28 ?s"ny. 1010 

0 

9 

14 

Oeorire V. . 

IstV 

31 .Ian. 1911 





( For the heads c 

>f the A<lnim 

'istratioii.s SCO ]i. 

9.) 





Tli(‘ cxc'Uit ivc govrrijiin nt of (in'at Brit<ain aiid Ircdind is vested nominally 
in llu' (h'owu, hut practically in a eonirnittee of Miiii'<1rrs, commonly called 
llui Cabinet, who>e exisleiict* is dependent on the ]M>ssession of a majority in 
tlie House of Commons. An Act to establish a separate Parliament in Ireland, 
with on »'xe(nilive re, sponsible to it, was jnssed in 1914, but its operation has 
been ])Ostpo]ie(l pending the termination of the European War. The Calunet, 
prior to r)eeeml)er, 101b, consisted of the }>olitieal chiefs of the principal 
Coverninent nepartments, and exeeeded twenty in number. With the 
formation ol' till' pre.sent G«>vernmeiit, however, tlie Cabinet was reduced to 
only five members, two of whom are “without portfolio." 

I'lie lo ad of the Ministry is the Prime Minister, a ]>osition first constitu- 
tionally recognised, and special pre(*edence accorded to the holder, in 1905. 
No salary is attached to the o(ri(‘e of Prinie Minister, as Mieh, and it is usually 
held ill (’oujuiietioii with soiin* other higli ofiiee of State, generally that 
of First LokI of the Treasury. His eolleastnes in the Ministry are appointed 
on his reeumm^miat ion, and he dispens(\s the greater portion of the patronage 
of the Crown. 

The present .Ministry (appointed Deecmber 11, eonsi.sts of Mie 

following members : 

('/) TjIK M'aK C.VHINKT. 

1. Pi 'iinc Minister and First Lord of the T'rea.mnj, Hon. D. 

Lloyd Oeoryr, born 1863; admitted a solicitor in 1884 ; M.P. for Carnarvon 
District since 1890. President of the Hoard of Trade. 1905 8 ; Chancellor 
of the Exche<jucr, 1908-1915 ; Minister <if Munitions, a new othee created 
for the war, May, 1915, to ,Tnly, 1916; Seeretarv of State for War, July, 1916, 
to Deeenil^cr, 1916. Present appointment, December, 1916. 

2. Tjord President of the ContU'il and Leader of the House of Lords. — Right 
Hon. Earl Curzon, K.(»., G.C.S.I,, G.C. I E., born 1859 ; educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford ; created a Peer in 1898 and an Earl in 1911 ; M.P. for 
Southport, 1886-98; Under-Serretary of State for India, 1891-2, and for 
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E^'oreign Aifairs, 18P5-8 ; Viceroy of India, 1898-1905 ; Lord Privy Seal, 
May, 1915, to December, 1916. Present appointment. December, 1916. 

3. Chancellor of the Exchequer avd Leader of the Huufic of Commons . — 
Right Hon. A. Boiiar Lau\ born 1858, in Canada; M. P. for Blaokfriars 
Division of Glasgow, 1900-6 ; for Dulwich, 1906-10 ; and for Bootle since 1911. 
Parliamentary Seerritary to Board of Trade, 1902-5 ; Seerttary of State for 
Colonies, May, 1915, to December, 1916. Leader of Unionist party in TIouse of 
Commons since November, 1911. Present a}»point nient, December. 1916. 
Ministers without Portfolio : — 

4. Right Hon. Viscount Milnci, O.C. B., (I.C.M.O., born in 1854 ; 
educated at Tubingen University, King’.s College, London, and Balliol 
College, Oxford; called, to the Bar, 1881. Created Baronet, 1901, and 
Viscount, 1902. Secretary for Finance in Kgy]»t, 1889-92; Chairman of 
Board of Inland Uevenue, 1892-7 ; Covernor of Cape Colony and High 
Commissioner lor So\;t]i Africa, 1898- 1905 ; Governor of d'ransvaal and 
Orange Kiver Colonies 1902-5. Pre.sent appointment, Der-einher, 1916. 

5. Right Hon. Arthur Ilemirson, horn 1863; Mayor of Darlington, 
1903; M. P. for Durluun ' llarnard Castle; .since 1903. IClected Chairman 
of Labour Parly in House of Coinnions, August, 1914. President of 
Boanl of E^ducation, 5lay, 1915, to Auiiu.^t, 1916: Paymaster-! leiieral and 
Labour Advi.^er to llio (hrceinim'nt, Augn.^t to Deeeniber, 1916. Ih’esent 
appointment, DeoemlM-r, 1916. 

(h) Otheji Ministeies, and Head . Of Dei aki ments. 

Lord Chavo Uor. — Riglit Hon. Lord Finliii of Nairn, C.t\M.C., b, 1842. 

Lord, Priv]! Seal . — Right Hon. Karl of Crauford and, Halearres., b. 1871. 

Secretary of State for Home fairs. — Right SirOtorgt* Cav<\ 1>. 1856. 

,, Forevjn ,, Right 1 Ion. Ai thnr .1 . At/Z/b/i?’. 1). 1848. 

,, Colonies. — Right Hon. Waiter Acng, b. 18.54. 

,, ,, — Bight Hon. liwl Derbu, K.G.. C.C.V.O,, 

C. B., b. 1865. 

,, ,, Indm, — Right Hon. Austen Chfooherhitn, b. 1863. 

Presidentof Local Government Hoard. ~ Hon. lihondda ^ h. 1856. 

President of Board of Trade. — Right Hon. Sir Albert Stanley^ b. 1875. 

Minister of Labour,' — Right Hon. .L Hodye^ h. Ih55. 

Firs! Lord of the Admiralty . — Right Hon. Sir Edward Carson, I). 1854. 

Minister of Munitions . — Riglit ilon. C. Adihson, h. 1869. 

Minister of Blockade and Under ’Stcretary of State for Fordyn Affairs . — 

Right Hon. I.ord Roliert (Jrdf h. 1864. 

Minister cf Food Control . — Right Hon. Lord Devonport^ l». 1856. 

Shipping Cmitrollcr. — Right Hon. Sir Joseph Mad ay, h. 11^57. 

DirecUjr-Grnrra I of National Service. — Neville Chambn lain, b. 1869. 

President of the Air Ministry. — Right Hon. Vi.scount Cowdray, h. 1856. 

President of the Boo.rd of Agriculture. — Right Hon. R. E. Prothero, b. 1852. 

,, ,, Education. — Riglit Hon. 11. A. I.. Fisher, 

1). 1865. 

First Commissioner of / Cor Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, b. 1868. 

Chancellor of Dn-cln/ of Lancaster . — Right Hon. Sir Frciderick Cawley, 

b. 1359. 

Postmaster "General. — Right Hon. Albert Hlinyvn/rth, b. 1865, 

Minister o/ Right Hon. George Barnc^^, b. 1869. 

Attorney ’GemraL — Right Hon. Sir F. El Smith, K.C., b. 1872. 

Solicitor •General . — SirGprdon Hewart, K. C,, b, 1870. 

Pay master- General. — Rigi»t Hon. Sir J. ComytondlMclt, b. 1847. 

Secretary for Scotland . — Right Hon. R. Munro, b. 1868. 
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Lord Advocate , — Riglit Hon. J. A. Clyde, K.C., b. 1863. 

SolicitorAjCTieral for Scotland. — T. B. MoriHon, K.C., b. 1868. 

Lard- Lieutenant of Ireland . — Bight Hon. Lord IViynhorne, b. 1873. 

Chief SecreJ.ary for Ireland . — Right Hon. H. F'. Duke, b. 18.55. 

Attorncy-Ge'geral for Ireland. — .lames O' Connor, K.C., b. 1872. 

Solicitor Are neral ,, ,, — .James Chennhers, K.C. , b. 1863. 

Heads ot tlie Administrations of Great Britain syice 1846 (L = Liberal ; 
Crr Conservative). 

[leads of Dates of Heads of Dates of 

Aduilnistrations Api)ointinont I Adnnnistration.s Appointment 

Lord John Russell ( Id July 6, 1846 • W. E. Gladstone (L), Feb. 6, 1886 

Earl of Derby (C) Feb. 27, 18.52 Manjtiis of .‘Salisbury (C), Aug. 3, 1886 

Earl of Aberdeen fCoalition), ■ W. E. Gbnlstone (L). August 1 8, 1892 

Dee. 28, 1852 Earl of Rosebery (L), March 3, 1894 

Viscount Palmerston (L) Feb. 10, 1855 ' Manjuisof Salisbury fC), June25, 1895 
Earl of Derby ((’) Feb. 25, 1858 A. J. Balfour (C), July 14, 1902 

Viscount Palim'rston (Tj) June 18, 1859 Sir H. Cam]»bcll- 
Earl Russell (fj), Nov. 6, 1S65 Bannerman (b), Dec. 5, 1905 

Earl of Derby (C), July 6, 1866 H. 11. As<]uith (L), A])ril 8, 1908 

Benjamin Disraeli (C), Feb. 27, 1868 H. H. Asquith (Coalition). 

\V. E. Gladstone (L), Dec. 9, 1868 xMay 25, 1915 

Benjamiti Disraeli (('), Feb. *21, 1874 T> JJovd George (Coalition), 

W. E. Gbnlstone , Lb April^ 1880 ^ Dee. 7, 1916 

Marquis of Salisbury (C), June 1885 

Die state cf |>ait.jes in tlic House of (.’ouonons early in w.os.is fol)()<vs ; - 
IJiiionists ...... js', 

laUoiMls and fjabour .... JOS 

MiiiiNt«‘nallsts 2 

lnde|n‘ndent 1 

Nalioniihstu ...... Si 

are 

II. Lo('AL Govkknment. 

England and li'alvs. -~l\\ each county the Crown is represented by H.M, 
Lieutenant lor the county, who i.s generally also custos rotulormn, or keeper 
of tbc rec'ords. The recommendation of pcr.sons for ap]mintrnent by the Lord 
Chancellor as justices of the peace rests with the Lieutenants, but 
local advisory committees are set up, as and when required, to advise 
the LiouLmants and the Lord Chaneellor on lhe.se app«>intments. The 
Lieutenants ^re the presidents of the County Association.^ fonned 
umlor the J’luntorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, and their duties 

as such relate to the organisation, cqui])ping and Tnaintenance of tho 
Tcrritofial Forces. Otherwise their duties are alniOvSt nominal. There 
is also a .shorilf, w ho represents tho executive of the Crowm, an under-shenlf, a 
clerk of the peace, coroners, who are appointed and paid by the County 
Councils, and other oflicers. Tho licensing of persons to sell intoxicating 
litjuors, and the administration of tho criminal law’- — except that which deals 
with .some of tho graver otfonces — are in the hands of tho magistrates. 

For tho purjmses of local government England and Wales are divided into 
sixty-two administrative counties, including the county of Loudon, differ- 
ing in area from tho old geographical counties, whi(*h except for historical 
pur|>OKes do not now exist. The new countiis are administered by the 
justices and hy a jmpularly -elected Council, called a County Council, who 
(!o*opt a prescribed mnnber of ahlermcn, either from their own body or from 
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outside it. Aldermen are elected lor six years, half of them retiring every 
third year. A councillor is elected for three years. Women are eligible. 
The jurisdiction of the County Councils includes all the administrative 
work formerly performed by the justices and many new ]>ower.s conferred 
by recent Acts of Parliament, tli^ ])ri!ieipal items being the making ot county 
and police rates ; levying of duties on licences for canlages, armorial 
bearings, guns, dog<, killing and dealing in game : borrowing of money ; 
supervision of county treasurer; management of county halls and other build- 
ings; licensing of houses for music and dancing, and of racecourses; mainten- 
ance and management of pauper lunatic asylums; maintenance of reformatory 
and industrial schools ; management of bridges and main roads ; regulation 
of fees of inspectors, ainlysts, and other oHicers ; control of officers paid 
out of the county rate ; coroner’s salary, fees, and district ; Parliamentary 
polling districts and registrati(fh ; contagious diseases of animals, allotments, 
weights and measures, sale of food and drugs. Under Acts of 1902 and 
1903 the County rouncils are also the local education authorities, and 
other recent acts have in minor matters extended their jurisdiction. The 
control of the county politic is vested in a standing joint (committee com- 
posed of an equal number of magistrates and members of the County 
Council. The London Metro])olit:in police arc, however, under the (‘.ontrol 
of the Home Secretary. 

The administrative counties, witli th<j cxc(!priryi of tlic County of London, 
are subdivided into ‘ County Districts ’ whi( h iv either ‘ Urban ’ or ‘ Rural.’ 
as the case may be. Generally speaking, an^j bau district comprise? a town 
or a small area more or less densely po[caiatod, and a rural district takes in 
several country parishes. Women may )»e elected to tliese District Councils, 
but cannot be magistrates ; tlie District (Vmncils administer the Public 
Health and Highway Acts, and also exercise powers under the Housing Acts. 
l.h’ban District Councils may al.so tak(^ over main roads from the County 
Councils ; provide burial grounds, allotineiits, baths and washhoii.scs, libraries, 
open .space?, museums, isolation hospitals, i^c. ; exercise powers undei 
Provisional Oidms Private A(^ts for gaswork.s, tramways, electric liglit 
and power works, k(\ Any urban di'^trict with 20,000 inhabitants ]nay also 
be a local education authority. T!:c Rural District Councils may also 
provide allotments, cemeteries, ko, ; make airnngemeiits for an adequate 
water supply ; and exercise any ‘Urban powers’ tMUifcircd on them by the 
Local Government Board. 

In every civil pavi.sh in a ‘rural district’ there is a Parish Meeting, 
at which every parochial elector may attend and vote. In sin k parishes 
of over 300 inhabitants there is in addition a J'arisb Council. Women arc 
eligible for election. Parishes of less than 300 inliabit.int.s ma*/ have Parish 
Councils if anthorifwfl by the Co\inty Council. To these Parish Councils 
have been transferred all the civil ])ower.s of the old Vestries, including 
the election of overseers, and in addition very considerable powers over 
charities, allotments, and other public matters. Where there is no Parish 
Council some of these powers, including the appointment of the over.seers, 
are exercised by the Parish Meeting. Urban District Councils can, by 
petitioning the Local Government Boanl — which is the supremo Local 
Government authority — obtain part or all of the j)owerH of a Pari.sh Council. 
Only Pari.sh Meetings may have power to adopt the Ihiblic Libraries Acts, 
the Baths and Wa.shhouses Acts, tne IdglH-ing and Watching Acts, the Burials 
Acts, and the Public Iraprovenients Acts. 

The main central authority in London, the capital of the Efupirc, is 
the County Council, created by the Local Government Act of 18^8. It has 
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considerable powers in regard to public liealtli, housing, bridges and ferries, 
asylums, street improvements, parks, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitary 
control, education, and numerous other matters. It is also the tramway 
authority for the county. The City Corporation have ]) 0 WTrs respecting 
sanitation, police, bridges, justice, &c., in the City of London. London 
coinpri.ses the aTieicnt city with an area of one sejuare mile, and an area of 
118 si]uare miles beyond the city, which is divided into 28 m*"tropolitan 
boroughs, under the London Govern meut Act, 18tf9, each with a mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors (w’omen are eligible). The Councdls have |X)wers 
in regard to public health, highways, rating, housing, education, Ac., but 
they are not boroughs in the .statutory souse as in the rest of the Kingdom. 
Till* County Council has certain powers of control ov(*r them. It sanctions 
loans, approves the construction of sewers and the earrying out of local 
iinproveiucnts, and has (■on.siderable public health duties in connection wdtii 
the boroughs. 

In all the great towns, local business is administered by a mnnici}>al 
Corporation, which derives its .authority from charters granted by the Crown, 
as inodilied liy the tJri'at .Municipal Corporations Act of 1S37. and the Act of 
1S82. 'rie rc aic three kinds oi boroiigiis, county boroughs, quarter se.ssion 
boiougbs, and small boroughs of special and generally ancient jurisdiction, 
'fhe County lloroiiebs are outside the jurisdiction of the County Councils, 
but in otlior Municipal riorougb.s tln-^e (hiuncils have certain powers and 
duties. A municipal Coi^nition consists of tlie mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, and acts through ^Council elected by the burge.sse.s— [iractically 
hy tlie ralc[»iivers. The eouuciuors serve for three years (women are eligible), 
one- third retiring annually ; the aldenueu arc elected by the Council, and 
the mayor, who servos for one year, also by the Council. A municipal 
Cor]»oration has practically all the powers of an urban district council, and 
in some cases municipal boroughs have a separate commission of the peace 
and maintain tludr own police forci*. As to lV:)r Law and Education 
administration, sec ‘Pauperism’ and ‘Instruction.’ 

Sco(hi)\(f. — P>y the Local Government (Scoliaml) Act, 1894, a Local Govern- 
ment Poaril for Scotland was constituted. It consists of the Secretary for 
Scotland as President, the Solieitor-General of Scotland, the Under Secretary 
for Scotland, and three other memhers nomin.ated by tlie Grown. The Local 
Government Act which was pas.sed for Scotland in 1889 followed in its main 
outlines tlio English Act of the previous year. The powei*s of local administra- 
tion in counties fonncrly exercised by tJic Commissioners of Supply and Road 
Trustees were either wholly or in part transferred to the new Councils, which 
took over their duties and vesponsibilities in 1890. The Act of 1894 provided 
that a Parish Council shouhl he established in every parish to take the place 
of the Parocliiul Poard.s and to exerrise ])Ovver.s similar tho.se of the Parish 
Councils in England. Municipal bodies exist in the towns of Scotland, as 
in those of England, with hadies and provosts instead of ahlerrnon 
and mayors, 'riiero are in Scotland five kinds of burghs— (1) Burghs 
of barony ; (2) Burghs of regality tno pmctical distinction between 
those two) ; the councils of these two classes of ])iirghs ceased to exist in 
1893 hy statutory enactment ; (3) Royal Burghs, re])resentatives of wdiich 
meet together annually in a collective corporate character, as the ‘ Convention 
of Royal Burghs,’ for the tramsaction of business ; (4) I’arliamenlary Burghs, 
which posse.HS statutory constitutions almost identical witli th‘»se of the Royal 
Burghs ; (6) Police Burghs, constituted under general or local Police Acts, 
in which the local authority is the Police Commissioners, These two 
latter burghs, hy Acta iwisserf in 1879 and 1895, are enabled to send repre- 
sentatives to the convention. 
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7r^/a?z^.-~The pnncipal county authority for local government used to 
be the grand jury, appointed under the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 116 ; hut, 
by the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, provision was made for the 
establishment of po[»nlarly elected Councils for counties and rural districts. 
The councillors are elected for tliroe years, and the Council of each county 
and rural district, imniediately alter any triennial election, may choose 
additional members toehold otlice till the next triennial election. The ad- 
ininLstrative business formerly managed by the grand juries and presentment 
sessions has been transferred to these Councils, and in addition County 
Councils have now certain powers and functions with regard to the main- 
tenance of asylums and infirmaries. The appointment of coroner is now 
also vested in the County Council. The business relating to public health and 
to the assessment and rollection of rates formeily vested in the Hoaul of ( Juard- 
ians now devolves on tlie Rural District and f 'ounty Couiu il re8]>cctiv'ely. In 
urban di.-^tricts the Courn'iDorthesedistrietsadminister matters relating to pub- 
lic health and rates, in addition to laisiness transferred to them from the grand 
jury and presentment sessions. The administration of the ])Oor relief Acts 
is exercised by Boards of Cuardians. Kach Board eom]>iiscs the councillors of 
each rural district iu tlie union, toirether with s])ecially elected r(![>resenta( ives 
of each urban district in the union. The cities of Duhlin, Belfast, Cork, 
Limerick, Lund*»ndeiTV, ami Waterford, whieh already possessed repre- 
sentative councils, are county borough.s, and av| exempt from some of the 
special provisions of the Act. The town.s a' . partly eor]»oratc ami paitly 
governed by Commissioners. Certain borough/ have a mayor, ahieirnen, and 
councillors, whose pov/ers are regulated by 3 & 4 Viet. c. i08. The ordinary 
affairs of the borough, such as lighting, watching, ami cleansing, arc adminis- 
tered by the Council, which hn.s power to levy rates for tliese purpo.ses. In 
such towns as have no charter of incorimvation, the local affairs are a«lininistorcd 
by a body of Comrni.ssioners (appoint(Ml nmhw the 3'owns Imj^rovemont Aet, 
1854, or by a local Act\ who have powers generally to discharge the 
usual municipal functions, and are (!mpowere(l to levy rates to defray the 
cost of admin ivSt ration. Towns must have 1,. 500 inhabitants to enable them 
to obtain munici});d govcninient umler the Towns Iiuj^rovement 1854, 
and any miudcipal town may he constituted .an urban sauitary district. 

Und*u the Locul Government A<*,t of 1898 and the Local Antliorilies 
(Ireland) (Qualification of Women) Act, 1911, women am eligible for cfection 
as members of all local govcrnnicnl elected bodies in Ireland in the same 
manner ami on tin' same conditions ns men. 


Area and Population. 


I. IbloGJ:K.S.S AM) PllESKNT CONDITION, 

The population thus di.sfrihuted at the census, taken A]>ril 2, 1911 : — 

Divisions 

An a in 
sq. miUjs 

Males 

Females 

ToUl 

lh>])iilalion on 
April 2, 1011 

En^fland (includijij^ Monmouth- 
shire) 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

isle of Man .... 
Channel Islands 

.'/O.STl 
7,4C,a 
.'10, 4 0.7 
H2,5)SO 

227 

77 

10,421,208 

],024,:UO 

2,:;0S h3'.) 
2,102,048 
23,037 
40,220 

17,023,0i>2 

1,0<X‘,8H2 

2,472,007 

2,mh,i7i 

28,079 

70,070 

! 

34,047,200 

2,027,202 

4,700,004 

4,300,210 

J 52,010 

90,809 

Total .... 

121,™ 

22,010,001 

23,3.53,800 

45,870,530 
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Population at each of the four previous deceuuial 

censuses : — 


Divl.siong 

i 1871 

1881 

1891 

1001 

England .... 

21,495,131 

24,613,926 

27,489,228 

30,813,043 

Wales .... 

1,217.135 

1,360,513 

1,513,297 

1,714,800 

.Scotland .... 

3,360,018 

3,735,573 

4,025,647 

4,472,103 

Ireland .... 

5,412,377 

5,174,836 

• 4,704,750 

4,458,775 

Isle of Man 

54,042 

53,558 

55,608 

54,752 

Chanuel Islands 

90,596 

87,702 

92,234 

95,618 

Army, Navy, and ]\ler- ) 
chant Seamen abroad J 

216,080 

215,374 

224,211 

367,736 


Total, United Kiiig.loiii, &e. 31,845,379 35,241,482 38,104,975 |41, 973,827 
Decennial rate ot increase or decrease ( - ) per cent. 



1871 

1881 

1891 

1001 

1011 

England . 

13*4 

, 14*5 

11*7 

12*1 

10 5 

Wales . 

9*5 

; 11*8 

11*7 

13‘3 

18*1 

Scotland . 

9*7 

11*2 

7 *8 

11*1 

6*5 

Ireland . 

■\ 

; -4*4 

-9*1 

-5*2 

1*5 

Total U.K. 

8*8 

! 10*8 

8*2 

9*9 

9*1 

Isle of Man 

3*0 

i -0*9 

3*8 

1-1*5 - 

5*0 

Jersey 

rs 

-7*4 

4*0 

-3 6 

1*3 

Ouern.sey, Ac. 

- 3*9 

3*S 

7*0 

14*1 1 

4*6 

Pro])orti(>n per cent. 

of ihe ] 

>opulation living in 

the various divisions of 

the United Kingdom, Ac., from 

1861 to 1911 

: — 



Divisions 


1861 1871 

1881 

1891 1001 

1911 

England 


64*6 67 5 

69*8 

72-2 73-4 

75*0 

Walc.8 . 


3*8 3'8 

3*8 

3*8 4T 

4*5 

Scotland 


10*4 10-6 

10*6 

10-7 10-7 

10*5 

Ireland . 


19*8 17*0 

14*6 

12*5 10*6 

9*7 

Isle of Man . 


•2 *2 

•2 

•1 1 

*1 

Chaniiol IslaifHs 


•8 *8 

*8 

•2 *2 

•2 

Army, Navy, and Meia 

.hunt \ 

'Q *6 

•7 

.K .Q 


Seamen abroad 

. / 






In 11)11, in WalcN and Moum4>tit}iHhire Persons S yoars of age and upwartJs, or 

7‘D per cent, of tlietoUl pojmliition, were able to speak Welsh only, and 787,074, or 32*5 
per cent., able to speak Welsh an«l English. Thus 977,300 persons, or 40 4 per cent, of the 
total popnl.atiOM, could speak Welsh. In 1001 tluMiuinlier rettirncd m’hs O: '.*,824, or about 
40 per cent. In 1011, in ^Scotland, 18.400 persona 3 years of age and ui>vvanl.s, or 0*4 
per c^’nt. of the total population, could apeak Gaelic only, and 183 1 > 1 > 8 , or 3 0 ]‘er cent,, 
couhl apeak Oatdic and English. Thus 202,31*8, 4)r 4*3 per cuit., co'dd s]ieak Gaelic, and 
of these, 48,780 wore in fnverjiess Co., 40,9:6 in Rt>ssand Cromarty, 31, Oik'* in Argyll, and 
24,947 in L'lnark. In MPl tli«mnub»*r was 2 »4,4l.'i, or 6*3 per cent , and in 1901, 280,80(5, 
or 5'2 4>er cent. In I9H, in Indand, 16.87.3 or 0 39 per cent, of ihe popula ion, could 
spiiak Irish only, and .')(i.^»,573, or 1*2*9 per cent., could speak Irish and English. Thus 
082,446, or 13*3 per cent., could speak Irish. In 1891 the number was 680,245, or 14*5 
per cent., and in 11>01, 641,142, or 14*4 per cent. 
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The age distribution of the population of the United Kingdom in 1911 
was as follows : — 


Numbers in thousands 


Agc-group : England 

and Wales Scotland 


Under 

5 

3,851 

533 

5 and 

undei 

10 

3,t)0i 

514 

10 ,, 


15 

.3,500 

400 

15 ,, 


20 

3,837 

402 

20 ,, 


25 

3,170 

420 

« ) 


35 

5,0 '>7 

741 

35 

, , 

45 

4,845 

(501 

45 ,, 


55 

3,, 528 

447 

55 „ 


05 

2,208 

2o0 

05 ,, 


70 : 

807 

104 

70 „ 


75 ! 

554 

80 

75 ,, 


86 

454 

03 

S5 and 

upwards 

•54 

10 

ToUil . 


30,071 

4,701 


United KingdoiiU 


Ireland 


^ - 



Males 

Females 

Total 

4:i0 

2,431 

2,404 

4,835 

48s 

2,383 

2,320 

4,002 

427 

2,220 

•2.211 

4,431 

423 

2,110 

2,120 

4,230 

370 

1,002 

2,082 

:^,084 

(5,30 

3,50^5 

3, ‘‘50 

7,350 

530 

2,'0O0 

3,003 

0,(X)2 

304 

2,114 

2,272 

4,38(5 

2S3 

1,307 

1,521 

‘2,s8s 

140 

484 

678 

1,0«2 

800 

108 

345 

401 

111 

202 

300 

031 

10 

34 

57 

01 

4,300 

^22,017 

23,358 

45,370 


1 Including Isle of Man and C^Jinel Islands. 


Estimated population of the United Kingdom and its divisiuiis (exclu- 
sive of army, navy, and mercliant .seamen abroad; at the end of dune: — 


Year 

(30 June) 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Iredand 

Total of 

United Kingilom 

1906 

34,342,040 

4,020,720 

4,397,571 

43 

360,331 

1907 

34,698,905 

4,619,586 

4,388,451 

43 

736,942 

1908 

35,059,484 

4,678,629 

4,384,664 

44 

122,777 

1909 

35,423,805 

1 4,707,858 

4,386,601 

44, 

518,261 

1910 

1 35,791,902 

: 4,737,268 

4,385,421 

44, 

914,591 

1911 

i 36,189.685 

4,751,132 

4,383,608 

45 

324,425 

1912 

i 36,382,456 

4,741,077 

4,384,710 

45 

508,243 

1913 

i 36,606,226 

4,728,132 

4,379,012 

45, 

,713,370 

1914 

36,960,684 

4,747,167 

4,381,398 

16, 

,089,219 

1915 

35,358,896 ‘ 

4,785,598 

4,337,000 


— 


1 Civil population only. Ba.sf;d on the National KogiMtcr of Au;;u.st, 1910. The llgurra 
for the three • •■nntries ili lOlo are not on the .same basis. 


1. England and WaloB. 

The census population of England and Wales 1801 to 1911 : — 


Date of 
Enumeration 

i Population 

l*op. per 
sq. mile 

1801 . 

1 8,892,536 

152 

1811 . 

10,164,256 

174 

1821 . 

112,000,236 

206 

1831 . 

|13,896,797 

i 238 

1841 . 

.15,914,148 

273 

1851 . 

17,927,609 

307 


Date of 
Enumeration 

1 I’oj.ulaHon j 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1861 . 

1 1 

120,066,224 ! 

344 

1871 . 

:22,712,266 ! 

389 

< 1881 . 

i25,974,439 , 

445 

; 1891 . 

129,002,525 i 

497 

; 1901 . 

32,527,843 

558 

: 1911 . 

36,070,492 , 

618 
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Populiitiuu of Eiif^land and Wales an<l of the Administrative Counties 
and County Boroiit^hs in 1901 and 1911. (For areas of administrative counties, 
♦ tc., see SrArKsMAN’s Year Book for 1916, p. 17.) 



Area in 
Statute 
' Acres, IP 11 

('en.suH rupulation 

Estimated 

Popula- 


j (Land and 

1 Inland 

Count y and County 

Ad mini. stra- 
ti ve 

tiuii uf 
Adininis- 


, Water). 

lioroiighs 

Counties 

trative 


( 'ounties & 
(.'ourity 
Doiouglis. 

tool 

lol 1 

only 

1011 

Counties 
in 1914 

Enui.\nd. 






Be<lft)r<lshire 


171, 7u7 

1 '.‘4.7^8 

104.588 

2uO,83S 

Iterkshirc . . . , 


270.00.9 

2‘-<'.704 

193,101 

196.834 

Uiickin^'liaiushiri* 


l'.»7,04t) 

21 “,.'.71 

210,751 

225,207 

Cafnhrid^ichhire 


120 , 20.4 

128,822 

128,322 

130,347 

Isti of Ely 

17 a 

6t,4'.'> 

('0,772 

(j9,772 

71,073 

Chraliire . . . . 


887,041 

0 . 74,779 

67(;,275 

612,211 

Cornwall . . . . 

808, )«'7 

8.22.884 

828,098 

328,998 

320,546 

Cumlierlaii'l 

078. os»; 

20,0. “88 

207,740 

205,74»‘. 

212,790 

Perliy^hire 


7'.>P,0u4 

('•88.42.8 

:>0u,013 

578,900 

Devonshire 

l,'’>Ti,8.;4 

00.2, i 00 

(’.9o,7“8 

457.381 

440,227 

Dorsetshire 

0l’7»,01‘J 

202,00.8 

228,200 

223,260 

22 s,. 793 

Durljnin . . . . 

«D'.' 241 

1,187.474 

l,800,8f.(.> 

92“ 21 4 

“ 1 ’-0,718 

Essex . . . . 


1.088,028 

1,8.70.881 

1,061,851 

l,(i43.234 

Gloueestersliii r 


708,480 

78(;.(,(07 

329.014 

830,91*5 

Merefoi'lsliire . 

:.;f^24 

114 125 

114,2t>'.' 

114,200 

114,30.'* 

llertfonlshire . 

4'.»4.r>28 

2.78,428 

811,284 

811,284 

324,667 

Hnniinytion-iliii'r 

28.8, ‘.w;, 

74, 12.7 

77 . .777 

55.577 

5.5,941 

Kent . . . , 

07 -7, Out; 

00.1,180 

1,04.7,791 

1,020,905 

1,042,250* 

f.ancashire 


4. 87 s, 208 

4.707,882 

1 .720,485 

1,741,778 

lieieostershire . 

782,770 

487, 4'. M) 

470,7.78 

249,331 

255,210 

Inncolnsliire- 




TJie psrts of Hollainl 

208. 002 

77,010 

82,840 

82,849 

i 8 4, 1**5 

The parts of Kesteveii . 

4 07 , 87 8 

108, '.*02 

111,824 

111,324 

113,174 

The parts of [.iinlsoy 

070,428 

81.8,470 

3(V.i,787 

237.843 

245,711 

Eoinlon . . . . 

74. Mt) ; 

4.' 8t'.,207 

4,521,687 

4.721 ,085 

4,518,021 

Middlesex . . . . 

148.701 

702 470 

1,120,407 

1 , 126,405 

1,210.389 

Monuioutlishire 

84“, 772 i 

298,076 

397.7I'.> 

312,028 

332,437 

Noifolk . . . . 

1,817.001 j 

470.778 

49'.>.U6 

321,7.88 

3:’4,351 

Xorthaniptc)nslnr< 

787,1 l.S i 

204,700 

808,7‘.'7 

213,733 

215,3«»3 

Hoke of PelerhoroMj^h . 

73,404 , 

41,122 

44.718 

44,718 j 

1 45,622 

Northuinhorlantl 

i 1,2;H.717 ; 

008,119 

j 690,s!>8 

371,474 

388,244 

Nottinghanislore 

7>10,1 28 : 

514.479 

' Out, (>98 

; 844,194 

361,652 

Ox fonl shire 

470,220 i 

179,002 

1 189,4 84 

130>,430 

137,896 

Uutlandshire 

07.27.8 i 

19,700 

j 20,840 

20,346 

20.505 

Hhropshire 

801,800 

2;10,7S3 

; 240,807 

: 24(^,307 

247,946 

SomerKetshir , 

1,082,400 

434,0.70 

4 78,02.S 

:>S8,.s5« 

393,842 

Southaniptoii 

078,047 

717,164 

802.898 

' 433,566 

451,046 

Ule of Wigiit . 

04,147 

82,418 

88,180 

88,186 

s9,636 

HUlIbrtlshin; . 

741,318 

1,183 098 

1,279.649 

670, 3S0 ■ 

683,399 

Suirolk, East . 

777,373 

275,800 

277 15.7 

203,223 

206,754 

.Suffolk, West . 

300 016 

U7.,758 

110.90.7 ' 

116,905 

116,742 

Surrey . . . . 

401.820 

0>53 661 

845,578 1 

' 076,027 

715,2i»2 

SuMsex, East 

630.570 

4.7(».979 

487.070 ; 

212,146 : 

248,113 

Sussex, West 

401.8.30 

151,276 

176 308 ! 

' 176,308 i 

182,598 

Warwickshire . 

00,7 277 

1,088,069 

1,247,418 

300,807 i 

812,637 

Wosttuorland . 

505,330 

64, 4 “9 1 

08,775 

03,.^75 ; 

63.367 

Wiltshire .... 

804,101 

271,394 

286,822 ! 

386,822 ' 

2i>0,699 

Worecsiershire . 

45^,352 

.303,490 

387, (vS8 i 

288,627 ; 

293.595 

Yorkshire, East Hiding . 

750,214 

885,007 

432,759 i 

154,768 , 

157,286 

Yorkshire, North Hiding . 

: 1,302,285 

377,338 

419.546 1 

814,779 ! 

308,516 

Yorkshire, West Hiding . 

1 1,778,52V 

2, 761, .321 

3,045,377 j 

1,584,880 1 

1,513,160 

Totals . - - ■ 

1 32.5,70,355 

30,818,043 

34,045.290 j 

23,188.479 ■ 23,382,099 










THE BKITISH EMPIKE : — UNITEH KINGDOM 





Area in 
Statute 
Acres, lull 
(LanU and 
Inland 
Water). 
Counties 
and Count V 

Census Populatic 

Counties and County 
Boron ghs- 

1901 lull. 

m. 

Admini- 

strative, 

Counties 

•only. 

lull. 

1 

Estimated 
Ipojuiiatlon 
lit Adinini- 
[ straiive 
Countie.s 
in 1U14. 

. 

Bon >ughs. 


' 


Wales 






Anglesey .... 

17U 

'0,t oo 

70,U28 

.5(i,U28 

71,(K»U 

Brecknockshire. 

4hU,‘28l 

.7 1,21.1 

.■>U,2S7 

.7{>,2'''7 

(>0.5nl 

Canligan shire . 

n;hisi> 

U|,07'> 

.^U,S7U 

5<),87U 

.70,. 578 

Carnlarthen^hlle 

• 172 

(.37,32" 

1(»0. 10<i 

n:o 40(5 

' U)t>,7('7 

('aniarvonshire 


12.'),t.4'> 

12.7,04 3 

1 2.7,0 13 

“ 124. SUO 

Denbighshire 

' 42n,O.Sl 

13I.-.V2 

1 U.7s3 

1 1 1 7"3 

' 148,100 

Flintshire .... 

I(>:h02.''> i 

M,IS7 

U2,707 

U2,705 

9.5 .52.7 

Glaiiiorpanshire 

.'.i.s,,v.r, 1 

b'>U,U.3l 

1,12.- UlU 

712,UU8 

70d 0*»0 

Merionethslnre . 

422.272 i 

43,h',2 

1 7, 705 

45 5r'5 

41.7.3U 

Monlgumeryshii** 

510,110 1 

■*4,UU1 

73,140 

7 3.1 1.-. 

72,70.7 

Pembrokeshire . 

2!»3,o0.'l i 

S7,.'"^'4 

.SU.'.M.U 

S'-.'tnO 

UO. t.HO 

Rmlnorshire 

30i,n;.5 ! 

23,281 

22,5U0 

22, 7U0 

22,110 

Total Wale.s (12 Count le.^) 

4,77Sls2 

! 1,71 C'OO 

2,02^202 

1,047,200 

1,712,770 

Totals — 

England and Wale.s 

37,3.37,5.17 

' 32.727,8 1.3 

1 

. 30,070,402 

4 

21,‘'3,7,7oU 

25 0U4,Su0 


The area and poj»ulation of the (.’ounty Bironghs, and more important 
othf*r Boroughs, are given in the following table, Tlio County I^orough'i are 
designated by the letters C. 11. 




1 Ar< a in 

CiOlsUM 

Po]>ulati(-n 

E.stim^ted 



1 Statute 



Pojnilation 



Ai res, lull 

1001 

I'Hl 

1 

1914 

EnOLAMI) 


! 


j 


Accrington 


3,427 

43,122 

, (5.029 

4 5,. 508 

Ashton under-Ljne . 


1.34.5 

4. 3.. 890 

1 .(.-..IT-J 

45,491 

Barnsley .... 


2,38.5 

41,n80 

.70 nil 

5.3,008 

Barrow-in-Pnmeaa (C. B.) 


n.trja 

6 7,. 786 

63.770 

65,324 

Bath, City of (C.B.) . 


,7,1.52 

♦17,956 

; 09, 1 73 

69,9.sl 

Bedford .... 


2 , 22:4 

3.5,144 

, 39,183 

40,198 

Birkcuhea^l (C. B.) , 


.3,848 

110,915 

1,30,7‘M 

1.3.5,789 

BirmlngOatn, City of (C.B.) 



759,063 

^((>,202 

860, .7fO 

Blackburn fC.U.) . 


7,418 

129,216 

' 13:3,052 

134,01.5 

Blackpool (C.B.) 


3,001 

47,348 

58, . 37 1 

61.141 

Bolton (C.B.) . 


1 5 279 

168 215 

1.80,871 

I.M,026 

Bootle (C.B.) . . • . 


1,917 

♦in 237 

U9,8Vt 

77,298 

Bournemouth (C.B.) 


1 5,742 

•79,762 

78,674 

83,426 

Brafllor«l, Citvof(C.B.) . 


1 2-2,881 

279,767 

1 288,458 

JUO,642 

Brtghtfin (C.B.) 


1 2,530 

123,478 

; 131.2.37 

1.3.3.186 

Briatol, City of (C B.) 


' 17,400 

:439 042 

357, fMS 

.361 , .573 

BumiCy (C. B.) . 


4.01U i 

97,3.50 

106.767 

109,1.31 

Burton-MjKin'Trent (C. B.) 


4, 2 '>3 I 

[ .50.f{H6 

i 48,2(;6 

47,738 

Burr (C.B.) . 


.7,92.5 

.78, .544 

i 59,' 40 

.79,16.5 

Cambridge 


5,457 

50,453 

1 5.5,812 

57,1.59 

Canterbury, City of (tMl ) 


:4,975 1 

24,899 

1 2 4.626 

24,5.57 

Cartiate, City df 


2,02.5 

45,480 

1 46,420 

52.6.50 

Cnatiiam .... 


4 H.50 

.37,057 

, 42,250 

43,65.5 

Cheitenhatii 


4,7i0 

49,439 

1 48,942 

48,817 

Cif**ater, City of (C.B.) . 


2,862 

88,309 

j 39,028 

39,109 

(Chester field 

: ! 

2,043 

82,33.5 

' 37,406 

38, *<80 

Colchester 



38,373 

4.8,452 

44,7^8 

Oyeutry, City of (C.B.) , 

. 1 

4,117 : 

60,978 

1 ♦87,349 

1 1.5,489 



AREA AND POPULATION 


1 


( 

Areas in 

Cen.sus Population 

E-timated 


Statute 



Population 

! 

\crt*8, 1911 

1001 

1911 

1914 

ENQLAm>~ continued | 





Crewu . . 

2,1H4 

42,074 

44,900 

45,085 

Crovdon (C.B ) 

9,012 

133.895 

109,5.d 

178,511 

DarliiiKioii . • . 

:C9r>o 

44.61 1 

’ 55,0.31 

5.8,42.5 

Darwen 

.'>,9r.9 

38,212 

40,:i32 

40,86.5 

Derl»y ((J.B ) . ... 

r, 27‘2 

114.848 

123.410 

195,562 

Devoiipoit (C^B.) 

3,il.V2 

70,437 

81,n78 

84,50.1 

DewHlmry 

0,720 

51,246 

52,351 

53.8*'0 

Dover ..... 

1,948 

12,072 i . 

4(,l)45 

43,889 

Du.lloy(O.B) . . . . : 

.'hold 

48.733 : 

51,079 

51,668 

Ealinj^ 

2,947 

33 031 

01.222 

^^^..S06 

Eastbourne (C.B.) . . . i 

0,472 

4.3,574 ( 

.52,542 

54,796 

Ea.st Ham . . . .1 

.4,824 

96,068 

133.487 

142 905 

Ec<le8 

2,0., 7 

34 .3*0) 

4 >,944 

43,847 

Exeter, City of (C.B.) 

3.100 j 

47,185 ; 

48,t^o4 

(50,317 

(jral.esbead (C.li.) 

3,132 ' 

109,888 

1 16,917 

118,684 

Giilim^hiim 

4,98S ' 

42,745 

5 2, *25 2 

.54,641 

Glou- ester, City of (C.B.) 

2,3 IS ! 

47,955 

50.035 

50, .558 

Great Yarmmilli (C.B.) . 

3,598 ; 

51,310 

.55,905 

57,058 

Griin,->b\ (C.B.) 

2.808 ' 

03.13b 

74,059 

' 77,. *54 

Halifax (C.B.) .... 

13,983 S 

191.944 

101,5.5.3 

100,701 

IlasLinj^s (C.B.) 

4,495 ' 

(0> .528 

01,145 

60.044 

Horn soy 

, 2,875 

72,050 

84, '.92 

87,742 

Hove 

1,521 1 

.':(♦, 535 

42,173 

43 590 

HuddcTsfiold (C. li.) 

••V,859 j 

95,047 ; 

107,821 

111,0.31 

Ipswich (C.B.) 

8.112 , 

(50,030 

73,932 

75,707 

Kelghloy 

3.902 ; 

41,5oi 

43,487 

43,970 

Kingston-upon-Hnll. ( itv of 





(C.B.) , . . . 

9,042 

•240,259 1 

277.991 

287 472 

Lanciister 

3.. 00 

40,329 

41,410 

' 41,682 

fjeciis, City of (C. B.) 

21.593 1 

4-28, <>68 

445,5.50 

457,507 

I>* Ices ter (C.B. ) 

8,5^2 1 

211.579 

227,222 

231,152 

boigh 

(5,359 : 

40,001 

44,U‘3 

46,134 

Lincoln, City of (C.B.) . 

3,755 ' 

48,7.84 

57,28.5 

69,421 

Liveniool, City of (C. B.) 

16.012 i 

S 704.134 

740,421 

763,926 

Luton 

3.132 i 

1 3ts4(34 

49 978 

1 58,369 

^Janche.sier, City of (C.B.) 

21,045 

i 644,878 t 

71 4.. 333 

731.830 

Middle.shrongit (C. B.) . . ; 

2,tiS6 

91,302 > 

104,767 

j 1*24,63.5 

Newca.stlc-ni)on-Tyne, City of ; 


■ 



(C.B.) i 

8,452 

247,023 : 

206,603 

! 271,5*23 

N' Wport (\f(Mimouth) (C.B.) . 

4..504 

(57,270 

83,091 

t 87,817 

Norlliamptou (C. B.) . . 

3.U59 

87,0-21 

90.064 

90. S29 

Norwi«“h, City of (C.B.) . . ' 

7,896 

113,922 

121,478 

1 123,377 

Nottingharii, City of (C.B.) 

10,985 

239,743 ' 

259,904 

1 2(V4.970 

Oldham (C. B.) . 

4,736 

135,246 i 

147,4871 

160,055 

Oxford, Citv of (C.B.) 

4,719 

49,330 

63.048 

i 53,960 

riy mouth (C.B.) • . 

2,374 

107,036 

112,030 

) 113,134 

Portsmouth (C,B.) . 

0,100 

188,928 

2.31^41 

; 241,748 

Preston (C.B.) . 

3,971 

112,989 

117,088 

; 118.118 

Rendinp (C. B.) 

9,U>6 

80,823 

87,093 

89,419 

HoehdalcCC.H.) 

6,146 

83,114 

91,428 

93..M < 

Rotherham ((;. H. ) . 

6,901 

.54,349 

62,483 

(*4,527 

St. Hcletis (C.B.) 

7,284 ' 

84,410 

96,551 

99,601 

Balford(CB.) .... 

5.202 

220,967 

231, .3.57 

233,970 

8hfrtllold, City of (CJ.B.) . 

24, .%3 

410,893 

459,916 

47 2. 234 

Smethwick (C. B.) . 

1,929 

54, M9 ' 

70,694 


Southampton (C.B.) 

4,604 

104,824 

119.012 


jSoulhend-on Sen 

5,172 

28,867 

6*2,7 13 

80,234 

JttOuUiport(C.a) . 

9,420 

68,694 

69,643 

71,103 

South Shields (C.B.) 

2,399 

100,868 

108.647 

110,094 

Stockport (C.B.) 

5»488 

0-a83*2 

108,6.<^*2 

1*24,320 

8t«»ckt('ii*ou- 1 ees 

! 2,935 

61,478 

62, 154 

69.092 

Stoke-on-Trent (C.B.) 

1 11,142 

214,712 

234,634 

239 616 
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THE BUITJTSH EMPIRE : — UNITED KINGDOM 



Areas in 
Statute 

Census Population 

E.stlinnted 

Population 


Acres, BUI 

1001 

1011 

1914 

England— 





Snnderlaiid (C.JB.) . 

3,:) ’>7 

146,077 

1.51,159 

1.5*2,436) 

Swindon 


4.5,006 

50.7.51 

,5‘2,195 

Tvnemonth (r. B ) . 

4,.S7‘J 

51,366 

58,816 

60,688 

Wakefield. City of . 

4 060 

48,2.56 

51, ,5 11 

5*2,3*29 

Wallasey 

.S,.‘?4i) 

53,. 579 

78,504 

84.767 

Wall send 

3, 4 ‘JO 

31,602 

41,461 

43.03S 

Walsall (C.B.) .... 

7.4^;} 

86.430 

92. 115 

03 .54.3 

Warrinuton (C. B.) 

3. O') 7 

64, ‘242 

72, 166 

74,157 

West Broinwiek (C. B.; 


6.5. 175 

68,332 

♦;o, 1 2.5 

Wo.st ITam (0. B. ) 

4,f)‘'3 

26.7,3.58 

‘280,0.30 

‘204,476 

West Hartlepool (C.B.) . 

2.681 

♦ >2 6*27 * 

6..3,923 

64, ‘248 

Wigan (C.B.) .... 

.5,083 

82 428 1 

80,152 

00,84*2 

Wimbledon .... 

3,221 

41.652 ; 

54.966 

5S,.31‘J 

Wolverhampton (C. Ft. I 

3,.V25 

04.1.87 

95,328 

0.5,61.5 

Worcester, C'tv of (C.B.) 

S 1S.5 

46,624 ' 

47,082 

48,324 

York, City of (C.B.) 

3,730 

77, 014 

82,28*2 : 

83,380 

Wales 





Cardiff, City of (C.B.) 

♦•.,,373 

164,333 ' 

18*2.2.59 i 

1 86,763 

MertbvrTvdhl (C.B.) 

17.7tU 

60. 2 ‘28 

80.900 1 

S.3,046 

Swansea (C. B.) 

.').202 

9 ’,537 

114.663 ' 

110,720 


Thti inunher of niarritMl persons in 1911 was 18,126,070 (6,195,786 males 
and 6,630,284 females), and widowed 1,980,615 (615,811 males and 1,364,804 
females). 

The num))er of bni]din^^‘^ used or iiitended as dwellings in England and 
Wales in 1911 was: inhabited, 7,141,781; iini?)babited, 408,652; bein^ 
built, 38,178. Ifi 1901, the numbers were : 6,260,852, 448,932, and 61,909 
respectively. 75,604 inhabited b)o<‘k.s of flats (comprising 253,243 separat-e 
flats) were enumerated in 1911. The average number of persons j>er inhabited 
bnihlirig was 5*55 in 1911. against 5*20 in 1901. Ibiildings not used as 
dwellings in 1911 included 49,970 place.s of worship, 10,533 government 
and municipa] buildings, and 3,050 theatre.sand other jdace.s of ainuBemcnt. 

As,siiming tliat the ])opuIation of urban sanitaiy districts is urban, and tin* 
population outsi<lc such di.stricts rural, the following table sliow.s the distribu^ 
tion of the urban and rural population of England and Wales in 1901 and 1911 . 
their percentage of increa.se during the deceiinium, and pererntage of po]ui- 
lation living in the different classes of towns : — 


Population of Di.sfficts 

I 

No. of 
Districts 

Aggregate population 

1901 1911 

L 

Percentage 

of 

increa.se 

Percentage 

1 of l‘opula- 
1 tion in 191 1 

1 

2,50,000 and upwards 

1‘2 

8.859,683 

j 9.147.488 

.rii 

25 

100. 000—250,001) . 

32 

3,981.499 

1 4,546,594 

14“2 

13 

50.000—100,000 , 

5:) 

3,04 5.69*2 

j 3,5.56.927 

BV.8 

10 

90,000— 50,000 . 

148 

.3,932,829 

4.622 484 

17*6 

13 

10.000— 20.000 . 

3,000- 10,000 

Under 8,OOo 

231 1 

458 

903 

1 

2,7•'7,^43 
2,373,186 
870 386 

3,256.011 
2.64.3.788 
: 889.694 

16*8 

11*4 

5 2 

o 

) « 

Total Urban 

1.137 

2.5,3.51.118 

j 28,162 9.36 

IM 

! 78 

Rural 

657 1 

7,176,725 

! 7, 907.. 5.56 1 

[ i 

10*2 

22 

Total Population 


32,527,843 

I 86,070,492 

i 10*9 

1 If.o 





AREA AND POPULATION 


]D 

The rnuuicipal and parliamentary City of London, coinciding with the 
registration City of London, has an area of 675 acres, and in 1901 had a 
night population of 26,923, and in 1911, 19,657. A day census of the 
City of Loudon, lakf-n on April 25, 1911, gave a po]Hilation of 364,061. The 
previous day census\ taken in 1^91, gave a total < f 301,384. The registration 
County of London (llie London for purposes of the Cenf-us, tlie registration 
of births, deaths, and nun riages, and for jjoor law puiposes), coinciding 
with the adniiiiistrativc county, has an area of 74,816 acres, and nearly 
coincides with the collective area of tlic London }>arliaineiitaiy boroughs. 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer Ling,' and of 
‘ Greater London, ’ (the area eovered by tlie City and Merronolitan police), 
according to th<‘ census returns of 1891, 1901 and 1941, and the estimated 
population in 1914, were: — 


— 

isid leoi 

1 IfUl 

i 1014 

Kegistration London. 
‘Outer King’ . 

4,2V!7,9,'>4 4,5oij,267 

. 1,405,852 2,045,135 

4,521,(i85 

2,729.673 

i 4,518,021 
: 2,901,683 

‘ Greater London’^ . 

. ^ 5,633,806 6,581,402 

; 7,251,358 

1 7,419,704 

1 

Are<‘i about 01*3 square miles. 



Occupalion statistics of 
years and ujiwards in 1911 

the p^t^ulation in England and Wales aged 10 


[ Males Female.^ * 

Total 

(ioveniincnt .... 
Defence .... 

Proft^ssioiinl .... 
Doinc.stic .... 

I’ommcicial .... 
A^o'umiIj nre and Fisliiii^ 
Iml'istrial .... 
Unoccupied and unspecified 

i 

L'-lS.iVil 

‘JOS.^17 1 

3u7 .'>78 

.387.077 1 

. ' ’^orcJ.TU* : 

1, 103.0.^4 

7,oirv,()0:> , i: 

2,208,63.') . 10 

60,076 

.'M7,043 
.73b04(‘ ’ 

1. -.1,321 

0i,S‘22 
452i6H3 
020.370 1 

200.690 

20.6,817 

714.021 

2 121,717 
2,214,031 
1.200.476 
9,408,188 
12,234,914 

Total . 

13.(.t>2,2(X) 11,867,11.3 

28, .*>19,318 


2. Scotland. 

Area 29,797 s(jrare miles, including its ivslands, 186 in number, but i\x* 
eluding inland water 609 s(iuare miles. ^ 

Population (including military in the barracks and seamen o board 
vessel.s in the harbours) at the dates of the several censuses : — 


Pate of 
Kiminoralion 

i 

ropulation 

rcj). per 
sq. mile 

j: I>afe of 

1 Ennineration 

|! ' 

Population 

Pop. j>f r 
sq. mile 

1801 

1,608,420 

54 

‘i 1861 

3,062,294 ; 

100 

1811 1 

1,805,864 

60 

1871 1 

3.360,018 

113 

1821 

2,091,521 

70 

; 1881 1 

3.73.6,673 ’ 

126 

1831 

2,364,386 

1 79 

1891 

4,02.6,647 

135 

1841 

2,620,184 

88 

1901 1 

4,472.103 ; 

160 

1861 

1 

2,888,742 

97 

1911 

4,760,904 : 

160 


c 2 
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THE BRITISH liMPlRE : — UNITED KINGDOM 


The liumber of married persons in 1911 was 1,506,582 (743,747 males and 
762,835 females), and widowed, 264,109 (82,612 males and 181,497 females). 


There are 33 civil counties, as follows : — 





Area in 

(Vri.sns Pojuilafion 

K.sti. 





IP 11 


mated 

— 



Siatuie 

10<U 


poiniln- 




Acres 

'I’otal 

Total 1 

^fale.s 

only 

tion 

10151 

1. Aberdeen 



l.‘:6l,.Vj| 

304 430 

312,177 

147,357 

304,014 

2. Argyll . 



1,P‘ '0,472 

73,642 

7t',0''2 1 

35,426 

63,751 

3. Ayr 



724..VJ3 

2'.4,46S 

2<^,337 ' 

130,106 

2<>4.3.35 

4. Ihinfr . 




<d,488 

<>1,402 ^ 

‘20,7.5.5 

; 8 .‘ 28 o 

b. Berwick 



2n2,:>3:. 

30, '•24 

20,643 1 

14.102 

27,681 

S. Bute 



13d,*M8 

iy,7-'^7 

18, ISO ; 

S 0(10 

17 033 

7, Cait'tness 



43^s.;3 

33,870 

32,010 

1 5, 1 .56 

20.t';5.l 

S. Clacknmiiiian 




32 020 

31.121 

14 657 

20 . 103 

0. T)iimT)arron . 



i:.7.oci 

li:!.< 66 > 

13',',S.31 ' 

60,718 

141,61:5 

10. Dnm tries 



<>86.H02 

72 .571 

7 

.35,024 

69,274 

11. Edinburgh . 



‘2-^L325 

}s.s.7'»r. 

5' 

23 5,427 

.51 1,815 

12. Elgin (or Moiav) . 



.30 J l'3i 

4 l,.''00 

43.127 

20,403 

4 0.60(1 

13. F.fe 



322,644 

2 l.'j.sU) 

‘2t)7,730 

1.32.133 

275.01 1 

14. Forfar . 



.55'.*, 0 '.7 

2'<t.C„s2 

2.M,U7 

r2(>,i'>3.s 

276.244 

1.'). liaddingiiHi . 




:;.s,*''..5 

43. ‘554 

2 1 .4<>3 

42.030 

U5. Inveriie''S 



2.00.5 OM4 


' 7.272 

42,440 

.M,7.‘6 

17. Kincardine . 



2U.462 

'’.'.'2.> 

•1 1,0^'^ 

10,760 

30,0*52 

18. Kinross . 



:.2,4'0 

' 'i.o-l 

7, .5 2 7 

3 617 

7,370 

IP. Kirknidbri^lit 



•'>7.5 S32 


3!?, 367 

1S,0(2.> . 

36 o:K) 

20. LauHi'k . 



5t>2.''2l 

1.3')0,.‘;27 

1. 1 I7.631 

V2i,3(;o 

1,5.54.5.58 

‘21. Linlithgow , 



70..^'d 

t'.5.7o.v 

.^0.1,:. 5 

42,727 

81,361 

22. Nairn . 



104.2.52 

0,201 

0,310 

1,330 

I 8,864 

23. Orkney . 



2 O', V .17 

2'',«'00 

2.'\8'.>7 

12,251 

' ‘23,7*20 

24. Peebles . 



222.2 M> 

1.5,0., 6 

1.5.258 

7,066 

n.5r.o 

25. Perth 



l,5d:>,.«;02 ! 

i23.2s3 

124,342 

'..M,.364 

1 110,461 

26. Renfrew 



ir,.‘i„332 

2< s.O'^o 

31 4,. 5.52 

15l.(0;i 

1 287.914 

27. R4»s.s and Crurnai ty 



1,077,243 

7 *>.4. 50 

77,3<>4 

3 ,763 

72,230 

28. Roxburgh 



42«‘..028 • 

IH.-SOt 

47, I 02 

21,5-3 

; 44,174 

2P. Selkirk . 



I 7 O .703 

23.3.56 

24,601 

ll..’i32 

2:i,8(>o 

30. Shetlanl 



352 310 

2s,n;6 

•27 0)1 

12,.5v0 

I 26 no 

.31. Stirling . 



‘_>8v,H42 

142, ‘201 

16.0,001 

82,335 

1 160,012 

32. Siilhei’l?.ud . 



1,207,014 ' 

21,440 

‘20,170 

0,8'. 1 

[ 18.6.59 

33. Wigtown 



311,084 : 

32,085 

31,008 

15,078 

30,117 

Total Scotland 



1 ‘3,070,406 ! 

! 

4,472,10.3 

4,760,004 2, 

.308,830 

i ■ 

4. 785, 59.8 


1 Great y must not bo uttaetmd to those eati.imlfH, owii^' to the inovomentH of 

the pojmlatlon in connortiMn with inilltary iii.'ittoih aii'l nninitioriH. 


Of the total ]) 0 ])ulafion in 1911, 917 jter cent, were horn in Scotland, 
3*47 per (3ent. in Enj^land and Wales, 3'67 per cent, in Ireland, 0*52 per cent, 
in foreign countries, and 0*64 per cent, elsewhere. 

Inhabited house.s 1911, 1,013,369 ; uninhabited, 89,060 ; building, 4,718 ; 
total, 1,107,147. The avenige number of peusoms to each inhabited hou.se 
was 4*92 in 1891 ; 4*82 in 1901 ; and 4*70 in 1911. 

The ‘urban* population ot Scotland in 1911 is defined as the population 
of localities containing over 1,000 person.s, ainl are burghs, special scavenging 
districts, or special lighting districts. On this basis the ‘urban’ population 
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was 8,591,276 or 76‘4 per cent, of the total, and the ‘rural’ population 
1,169,628 or ‘24'6 per cent. Population of the principal hurgha : — ■ 



Cen.sns 

Census 

Ksilrnated 


1 ^ 

: Census 

C»‘nsus i Estd. 

Burghs 

Poe. in* 

Ptiji. iii 

Pot*, ill 

Burghs 

, Pojt. in 

Pop. in Pop. in 


1901 

1911 

915 a 


1 1901 

’ 1911 ' 1915^ 

Glasgow 1 . 

77r^,m 

784,400 

1.072.793 

CoatbridTie 

. ; 30, ‘.>91 

43,280 ■ 44,612 

Kdinhurghi . 

317,459 

320,318 

320.9^)1 

.Motherwell 1 

. , 31,144 

40,3.‘0 1 41 7 -11 

Dntidee i. . 

1H‘2,!»S2 

105,001 

17^.^>74 

Kirkcaldy 

34.079 

39.(01 j 40,790 

Aberdeen . 

153,. 503 

108,89! 

101,307 ; 

H.njiilton 

. ; .32,775 

38. (•44 88,853 

Govan t 

82,174 

89, Od t."i 

; 

(3yOehank4 

. *20.898 

37,54b 1 44,590 

Paisley 

79.393 

84,-15.5 

88,717 ; 

Prrtbi . 

. ■' 3 8. 9 it. 5 

35, .^54 ; 85,720 

Leith . 

77,139 

SO.-h^S 

81,178 

I Kilmarnock 

. ; 3 1.1 <>5 

34,728 i 36,625 

Greenock t . 

98, nil 

7.5,1 10 

77,695 

1 Ff.Ikirk . 

. ’ 29.280 

33,574 1 34,060 

I’artiek 

5 ■1,29s 

00,819 

— 

1 Ayr. . 

28 ♦•OT 

32,9h0 33,504 

i 111 these 

cases the houii'laries 

*)f the burghs have iMten 

altered .since lOul, and the 


1901 j'Cif>iil<iiion of tlio hurglis as they stood in 1911 is given 
- See footnote to table on {Tt viou.'' page. 

The occupations of the ]>o]*ulatioii aged 10 years and upwards, aecording 
to the census of 1911, were a.s follows : — 


- 

^ Males i 

Females 

Total 

Oovornnient and defence 

<42,476 

4.932 

47,408 

Professional .... 

tr>,7i2> 

35,962 

81,675 

Domestic .... 

:M,488 

166,r>78 

201,066 

Comniercial ,\iid fvsnspoit 

21.9,621 

37,814 

283,465 

Agricultural and fishing . 

193.781 

33,380 

227,111 

Industrial .... 

911,728 

314, .514 

1,226,242 

Total v''<'oui)ied 

1,473,757 : 

593,210 

2,066,967 

Unoccupied and non-produc- 

tive ..... 

309,024 ' 

1,338,410 

1,647,434 

Total .... 

j 

1,782,781 

1,931,620 

3,714,401 


3. Ireland. 


Area 32,586 square inile.s ; population at dilTorcnt census periods ; — 


Year of 

Census 

i 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. iiiilo 

Y ear of ’ 
Con SUB 

Population 

Pop. per 
' s(j. mile 

1801 

6,39.5,456 

166 

1861 

5,798,564 

178 

1811 

6,937,856 

186 

1871 

4 12 , 877 

167 

1821 

6,801,827 

209 1 

1881 

6,174,836 

159 

1831 

7,767,401 

239 

1891 

4,704,760 

144 

1841 

8,175,124 

251 

1901 

4, 4.68. 775 

i 137 

1851 

6,652,385 

201 

1911 

, 1 

4,390,‘219 

1 185 

i 
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The number of married persons in 1911 was 1,191,14*2 (589.861 males and 
601,281 femab^s), ami widowed, 296,263 (91,523 malrs and 204,740 females). 

Population of the countie® and county boroughs at the censuses of 1901 
and 1911 



1 Area in j 


PopulHtion 



Counties 

— 

— 

— 

Persons 
I'cr 100 
Ac -es 

fit.’itnte .\cre.s' 

and Comity Boroughs 

■ (ex<'lus»vo j 

1901 

r.'i 1 


of water) ' 

1 i 

Total 

; Total 

Mah'.s 

only 

1011 

Pro ince of Lt muter. 

i 





Carlowr .... 

•221, 4S.-, ^ 

37,748 

.30,2.52 

18,481 

1*5 

Dublin County 

218.S73 i 

1 .5 7,. 5 0.8 

172,394 

7s,7(*8 

70 

l>uV>liji C.H, . 

T.i>ll 

2'.>O,03s 

.304.802 

147, ‘W.*'. 

3,8.*3 

KiMaro .... 

41S.0U.^ , 

03,. MW) 

00,027 

37.084 

1'‘. 

Kiikennv 

.^09. 4 

79,1.59 

74.9t’.2 

.38..551 

1.5 

King’.s .... 

49 {.2C)3 

r.o ]s7 

.50, ”'32 

‘29.^0 4 

12 

Longford 

■2ru 770 ; 

40, *>72 

43,S-’(t 

22,* '-50 

17 

Louth .... 

202,181 

0.5, 8 2U 

*•3, 0*1 5 

.32, 1"! 

32 

M<'ath .... 

.'■*77,735 

*;7.497 

0 5.(<!»l 

3 . 3 , “34 

1 I 

Queen's .... 

42i,s3S 

.57,417 

.51,*;2" 

28 , n 1 

1.3 

Westineatli 

4 31. •■.<‘..5 

*'.l •'2'' 

us*; 

31,910 

1 1 

AVe'cford. 

.5.80, 0')n 

l<*t 104 

102 , 27,3 

.51,. 5*.'' 

is 

Wickltiw. 

4uu [r,~ 

♦W»,s 21 

00,71 1 

31.1 1.3 

12 

Total of r.cinst*u’ . 

1 817,731 

1,1.52,^"U 

1,102 014 

.582,9*17 

21 

Province of Munster. 






Clare .... 

7SS,33r; 

1 1 2 33 1 

101 232 

.53,877 

1.3 

Jlork Cou?U V . 

1 .841,03 5 

328, 

.315.4U 

]t;i.l»“. 

17 

Cork C. B. . . . 

2 dsl 

7t’*,l2 ; 

7'’,07‘i 

30.351 

2.8*10 

Kerrv 

1, Id 1.7.52 

1*'.5,72*'> 

1 59.091 

81,471 

14 

Limerick C niuL 

C.dL.57 4 

1**7 “17 

1*1 1.3 51 

.v;,,527 

10 

liimerick C. B. 

2,.‘t85 ■ 

:'.8,1M 

38.518 

1^,7* *2 

1,614 

Tipnerarj 

1 0.51 .304 ' 

1 -.532 

1 52 433 

7 8., 5^4 

15 

Waterford Oouury . 

4.53, 0'.l 

00 4 I s 

5*1,502 

29 133 

1.3 

Waterford ('. B. 

1,438 

20,70'.> 

27 101 

13..31T 

: 1,010 

Total of Mmi-^ler 

.5,lMi3,55d 

1 , 070 . 18 s 

1 , 035 , 49.5 

.520, 1 ; in 

17 

Province of IJhter. 



) 



Antrim .... 

702.0.54 

190,090 

193.80-1 : 

0.3,*V<1 

28 

Armagh .... 

, 31 ‘2,772 

12.5,392 1 

120 2“1 

8 

39 

Belfast C.B. . 

1 1,937 

3 V.\ 1 80 

.380. *.*4 7 ; 

isl -NIS 

2,. 591 

Cavafi .... 

407.02.5 

97,. Ml 

91,173 I 

17,713 

2** 

Donegal .... 

1,19.3,011 

173 722 

108,537 , 

8 4, *'.27 

U 

Down .... 

C,OS,8*)2 

•J0.5,S‘9 

201,3**3 i 

‘•7,9.5 1 

34 

Fermanagh 

417,912 , 

05 ’ 430 

01.83*1 , 

.31.69*5 

1.5 

Londonrlerrv Ct)iinty 

.512,091 

104, M2 

9“.8i5 ; 

1'9,13.8 

20 

Londonderry C. I| 

2.579 

3t> 892 

40,780 

18.525 

, i,:.8i 

Monaghan 

318 990 

74 011 

71,4 55 , 

3 . 5,953 

23 

Tyrone .... 

77‘.‘,.503 1 

1 50,507 

142,005 : 

71,7.38 

18 

Total of Ulster 

. .5.33 L02d i 

1,582,826 

1,58 1,006 

77**,J‘t^2 ' 

.80 

Province of Connfinr;ht. 



I 



Galway .... 

1,4<57.850 

102,540 

1 182,224 

04. 4**6 

13 

Leitrim .... 

;<78,.5lO 

60,. 348 

! 03, .5 82 

1 32 759 

V 

M lyo .... 

1,. 333.. 3.50 

109,106 

; 192.577 

' 06.315 

16 

Rnacoinmon . 

rm 290 

101,701 

03.056 i 

48, .522 

16 

81i«o . 

442,205 

84.088 

70,045 

40,060 

18 * 

Total of Connaught 

i 4,22S211 ; 

646,082 

610,084 

312,Os9 

’ D 

Total of Ireland 

! 2^), 371, 124 : 

4,458,775 

4,300,210 

2,102,048 

; 21 
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Of the total population in 1911, 96 '4 pel cent, were born in Ireland, 2*1 
])or cent, in England and Wales, 0*9 per cent, in Scotlan<l, and 0*6 per cent, 
abroad, 

Tbe population of Dublin and its suburbs was 375,135 in 1901, and 
403,030 in 1911. ^hc cstiinatod ])Opulation of the registration arta in 1914 
was 406,000. The estimated population of Belfast in 1914 was 399,000. 

Inhabited houses, 1911, 861,879; 1901, 858,162; 1891 870,578. Unin- 
habited houses, 1911, 69,010 ; 1901, 74,321 ; 1891, 69 320. Houses building, 


1911, 3,608 ; 1901, 2, 

536 ; 1891, 2, 

602. 



The civic ])Oi>ulation in 1911 i.s shown in tbe following table : 

— 

111 Towii.s 

of 

No. of 
Towns 

Inbabkants 'Tf'tal 

jnnanitanTs ^ Popnlation 

Over 100,000 


2 

691,749 

15*5 

B(‘tween 50,000 and 100,000 

1 

76,673 

1-7 

,, 20,000 and 

50,000 

5 

173,896 

40 

,, 10,000 and 

20,000 

14 

169,5.54 

3-9 

,, 5,000 and 

10,000 

23 

152,270 

3*5 

,, 2,000 and 

6,000 

64 : 

206,453 

4*7 

Total 

, • 

109 1,470,595 

33*5 

In 1901, the ‘civic;’ iioimlatKln 

numbered 1, 

384,929, or 31 1 

per cc?»t of 

the total pnpitlatioii. 





The population was divided as 

follows according to occupation in 1911 

and 1901 : — 





- 

Males 

Females 

Total, 1011 

Total, 1601 

Professional class . 

103,603 

37,531 

141.134 

131,035 

Domestic ,, 

2.% 831 

144,918 

170,749 

219,418 

Commercial ,, 

101,396 

0,717 

111,143 

97,889 

Agricultural ,, 

721,669 

59,198 

780,867 

, 876,062 

Industrial ,, . 

Indclinite and non- 

434,699 

178,698 

613,397 

; 639,413 

productive 

804,850 

1,768,079 

2,572,929 

2,494,958 

Total 

2,192,048 

2,198,171 

4,390,219 

4,4.58,775 

4. Islands in tbe British Seas. 


The }>omilation of the Islands in the British Seas ^as found to be as 
follows at tno consu.s of April 2, 1911 : — 


Area Population, 1911 


Islandfl 

in Statute ; 
Acres ; 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands— 

146,325 j 

23,987 

28,079 

52,016 

J ersey .... 

28,717 

24,014 j 

27,884 

1 61,898 

Guernsey, &c. 

19,366 1 

22,216 1 

j 22,786 

46.001 

Total . . . ' 

i 193,408 

70,166 

; 78,749 

148,916 
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Population of the Islands at different dates : — 


Islands , 1881 j 1891 | 1901 j 1911 

Isle of Man . . . 53,558 | 65,608 ‘j 64*762 | 62,016 

Jersey . . . . ' 52,445 ! 54,518 I 62,576 ; 51,898 

Guernsey, Hernij and Jethou j 32,631 ' 35,287 40,474 i 41,858 

Alderney. . . . | 2,048 ; 1,857 2,062 ' 2,561 

Sark, Brechoii, and Lihou ! 578 ' 57^ ' 506 582 


Total. . * . j 141,260 147,842 ’ 150,370 148,915 


II. Movement of the Population, 
1. Birfhsy Deaths^ and Marriages. 

England and Wales. 


Year 

E.sti mated 
Population 

Total Births ! 

Illetritiik^'te 

Bit* 7s 

Deaths i 

Marriages 

1890 

at.SothJuiie 

^ 28,763,673 

869,937 : 

38,412 

562,248 ‘ 

223,028 

1900 

32,249,187 

: 927,062 ' 

36,814 

587,830 1 

257,480 

1910 

3.5,791,902 

896,962 ; 

36,635 

483,247 ! 

1 267,721 

1914 

36,960,684 

, 879,096 : 

37,329 

616,742 

294,401 

1915 

35,3.53,8961 

1 814,614 1 

36,245 

582,253 

360.885 

1916 -■ 

— 

i 785,45-1 ! 

! 37,689 

508,227 

279,227 


I Estimated civil iiopulation, Provisional fl^'ures. 


The Hej^istrar-General’s estimate^ of the population ]>rinr to 1912 was based on the 
assumption that the rate of iucrea^'C which prevaile<l in the interccnsal period irnniedifttfly 
preceding, had since been maintained. Later ttgures, however, make allowance for 
migration. 


In 1916 the projiortion of male to female birth.'i was 1,049 male to 
1,000 female. * 


Scotland. 



j Estimated 


lllcgitinriate 

Births 



Year 

Pojmlatiun 

atiiOthJune 

Total Births j 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1900 

' 4,436,958 

i 

131,401 ‘ 

8,534 

82,296 1 

82,444 

1910 1 

: 4,737,268 

124,059 

9,049 

72,288 

30,902 

1913 . 

4,728,132 

120,516 i 

8,548 

73,069 

33,691 

1914 

4,747,167 

, 123,934 ; 

8,879 

. 73,557 

35,049 

1915 

4,785,598 

! 114,181 1 

7,875 

81,631 

1 36,272 

1 


Proportion of male to female births in 1915 was 1,047 to 1,000. 
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Ireland. 


Year 

Estimated 
Pojndation 
at 30th J une 

• 

1 

j Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

1 Deaths 

1 

Marriages 

1900 

4,468,501 

! 101,459 

2,702 

87,606 

22,311 

1910 

4,385,421 

1 101,963 

2,833 

74,894 i 

22,112 

1913 

4,379,012 

i 100,094 

2,821 

I 74,894 

22,266 

1914 

, 4,381,398 

1 98,806 

2,913 

. 71,345 

23,695 

1915 

4,337,000 

95,583 

2,953 

76,151 

! £ 

24,154 


Tho proportion of ni.ilc' to female lorths in Ireland in 1915 was 1,064 to 
1 , 000 . 


2. Emigration and Imvii grot ion. 

Ill the thirty-ei.t^ht years 1815-1852, the total numher of emigrants from 
tho United Kingdom was 3,463,592. Up to 1852 the emigration returns 
made no distinetion between Hnti^h subjects and foreigners; but from 1853 
onwards the number of emigrants of British origin, and the total number, in- 
cluding foreigners, to places out of Euro})€ are given as lollows ; — 


- 

Etiglish 
and M’elsh 


Irish 

total from 
U.K. * 

British Col. I 

Total including 
foreigners 

1853-60 


454,422 

121,530 ' 

736,731 

1,312,683 ; 

1,582,4 75 

1861-70 


605,165' 

148,082 

818,582 

1,571,829 

1,967,570 

1871-80 


970,565 

165,651 ; 

542,703 

1,678,919 : 

2,228,396 

1881-90 

1, 

,518,965 

275,095 : 

734,480 

2,558,535 i 

3,555,655 

1891-1900 

1, 

,095,891 

185.982 1 

460,917 

1.742,790 I 

; 2,661,832 

1853-1900 

4 

,675,008 

896,340 j 

3,293,408 

8,864,756 

11,995,928 

1901-05 


772,428 ' 

162,961 

235,450 

1,170,839 

; 2,018,799 

1906-10 

1 b 

,103,106 

294,458 

250,011 

1,670,625 

1 2,672,334 

1911 

j 

302,689 

88,852 ! 

49,280 

‘ 454,527 1 

1 623,425 

1912 ^ 

1 


— 


467,666 

656,835 

1913 

1 


; 

— 

469,640 i 

' 701,691 

1914 

1 


— i 

— 

i 293,204 ; 

451,438 

1915 

! 


! 

— 

! 104,919 i 

; 126,507 


• The Yuuabers of i*a,sscnger3 of the ditTereiit British nationalities were not distinguished 
after March 31, IIUJ: 


Tho passengers outward to, and inward from, non- European countries in 
the last live ^^ears numbered as follows : — 


! 


Outward 

i 


Inward 


Balance 

outward. 


British 

subjects 

Aliens 

Total ! 

British 

subjects 

! 

I Aliens 

1 

j Total 

1 

Total 

I'Jll . 
101‘i 

1914 

1915 

454, .V27 
4»^7,«66 
4<i9,040 

1 293,201 

104,019 

108,898 

189,100 

282,051 

158,284 

21,.58S 

; 02.8,425 
! 050,835 
i 701, «Wl 
! 451,438 
j 120,507 

192,718 

199,181 

227,048 

229,870 

129,052 

i 157,711 
141,515 
144,97ft 
1.80,022 
17,537 

350,429 

340,096 

1 372,018 
! 359,892 
147,189 

272,096 

1 816,139 

829,078 
91,546 
20,6821 


I Balance inward. 
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A reviso'I form of pas^ioif^or list adopt<‘<l siuco April 1, UU‘2, sliows tliat ilm nninber 
of British emigrants (excluding ]»ersons <>nlv temporarily absent from the United Kingdom) 
to places out of Europe was about 390,^00 in 1913. •21.‘>,000 in 1014, and 77,000 in 1015, and 
thelmmlgrautaof British nationality about 8<1,000 in 1013, 104,000 in 1014, and 02,000 in 1916. 


Countries out of Europe to or from which passeufjer-; travelled in 
1915: — 


1 



■ British 

subjects 

Aliens 

Total 

T'l or from U.K, and 

Opt ward 

Inward 

■ 

Oiitwanl 

- - - 

Inward 

Outward ' 

Inward 

British N. America . 
Australasia . 

H. Africa 

19,43 1 
14.907 
Il.t'.ao 

31,483 

1 1 22S 

1,1 fi3 
445 
1,372 

1,442 

200 

1,4<‘.4 

211.597 

15.352 

13,071 

32 925 

11,434 

16,470 

Total British Em]u‘rcO 
United States 

01,80St 

37,7t^3 

73.0)8 
47 290 j 

8,850 
j 15,085 

3,918 

11,440 

' 6.5, (;5S ' 
j 52,848 ' 

77.386 

58,7.30 

Total all Countries 1 . 

104,919 

129,tV)2 

; 21,588 

17,587 

; 126,507 

147,189 


^ Including countries not Hpecified. 

r 

The passenger movement between the ' united Kingdom and Fjuro'pcan 
co>nitries (incliidinq all ports in the Meditrrrnncan and Black Seas) in recent 
years is given as follows : — 


Pa^'sengers 


Year 

1911 

To U.K. 

1,115.086 

From U.K. 

1,083.241 


Balance Inw 

31, M5 

1012 

1,1 19.717 

1,07.5,312 


74.405 

191.3 

1.. 309. 874 

1,184,412 


125,46,2 

1014 

1,053.^70 

447,270 

853, 63(; 


200 234 

1915 1 

431,080 


16,190 


1 Provisional flguma. 


The number of Irish who emigrated from Ireland was in 1911, 30,573 ; 
in 1912, 29,344 ; in 1913, 30,967 ; in 1914, 20,314 : in 19f5, 10,659 ; the 
total number from^lay 1, 1851, to September 30, 1916, was 4,314,7^^1. 


Religion. 

1. England and Wales. 

The Estaldished Church of England is Protestant Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of religion do not attach to any class of British 
subjects. An Act wa.s passed in 191 4 di.sestablishing the church in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, but the disestablishment hOrS been-postponed until after 
the termination of the European war. 
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The King is hy law the supreme governor of the Church, possessing 
fcho right, regulated hy the statute 25 lien. VIII. c. 20, to nominate to 
the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics, the form being to send to the 
dean and cha})ter of the vacant see the royal ]icen(;e, or con(j6 dC^Jire^ to 
proceed to the election, acconijKUiied by tlie Kirigs letter naming the 
person to bo elected ; and afterwarda the royal assent and conlirmation 
of the appointment are signitied under the Great Seal. But this form 
applies only to the sees of old foundation ; the bisho])rics of Manchester, 
St. Albans, Liverpool, Truro, Newcastle, Southwark, Southwell, and 
Birmingham are confciTod direct by letters patent from tlic Crown. The 
King, and the First Lord of the Treasury in his name, also apj)oint to such 
deaneries, pr(‘bendaries, and eanonries as arc in tlie gift of the Crown, while 
a large number of livings and also some eanonries are in the gift of the Lord 
t.diancellor. 

There are 2 archbishops (at the head of the two ‘]»rovinces’ of Can- 
terbury and York) and 38 bishops, and 36 sulfragan and assistant Idsliops 
in England and Wales. Each archbishop has also his own particular 
dioc<*so, whendii he exercises episcopal, as in Ids province he exercises 
archiepiscojial Jurisdiction. Under the ]>ishoj)s are about 32 deans 
and 100 arelideacons. For the management of ec(dcsiastieal affairs, each 
])rovinco has a council, or Convocation, consisting of the bishops (form- 
ing an Upper House), archdearons, and deans, in })erson, and a 
certain numbin' of pro'-tors, the representatives of the inferior clergy 
(fotiniug the Lower House). These conneils are summoned 1)3^ tlie respec- 
tive arclihishops, in pursuance of the King’s mandate. When assembled, 
llie}^ must also have the King’s li(*enee itefore tlu'V can deliberate; as 
well as the sanction of the (down (Parliament) to their resolutions (canons), 
Ik fore they arc binding on the clergy. 

The number of civil parislies (districts for wliicb a separate poor rate 
is or can bo made) at the census of 1911 was 14,611. These, Itowevcr, 
in most cases, do not coincide with erch‘siastical parishes, which, during 
the present century, have lost tlieir old importance, the ancient parishe.s 
having heen cut up in many cases into districts, each of which is 
virtually an independent pari.sh eccle.siastically. Of such parishes there 
were (1911 ) 14,387, imdusivc of the Isle of Man and the Cliaimel Islands. 
Each parisli has its church, presided over hv an incumbent or minister, 
who must he in jiriest’s (»rders, and who is known as rector, vicar, or 
jierpetual curate, according to his relation to the temporalities of his 
narish. Private persons possess the right of ]U’esentation to about 8,. "*00 
neuefices ; the; patronage of the others belongs mainly' to the King, the 
bishops and cathedrals, the Lord Chancellor, and %the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In 1916 there were about 13,500 boneficed clergy, 
and 7,000 curates, etc. The voluntary olTcrings in the Church of England 
in 1914^15 amounted to 7,531,000/. 

Of 32,652 churclies and chapels registered for the .solemnisation of 
marriage at the end of 1914, 15,995 belonged to the Estab] idled (diurch and 
16,657 to other religious denominations. Of the marriages celebrated in 1914, 
58*3 per cent, were in the Established ('hurch, 4*7 percent, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, 12 '2 per cent, were Nonconformist marriages, 0*03 per 
cent, were Quaker marriages, 0*67 per cent. .lowisli, and 24*1 per cent, civil 
marriages in Registrar’s Ofiice. 

The following summary of statistics of Nonconformist churches (England 
and Wales, (’hannel Islands, and Isle of Man) in 1915 is taken from the ‘Free 
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Church Year-Book’ for 1916. It only claims to present an approximation 
to the actual condition. Figures relating to the Anglican Church are 
appended : — 


Denomination 

Sitting 

aocommo 

datiou 

! 

1 

Full i 
Members j 

Ministcr> 

in 

Charge. 

Loral 
an<l r^ay 
I’reachers 

Bunday 

School 

Teachers 

Sunday 
School 
Scholars 
and Bible 
Class 
Members 

Wesleyan Methodist 

2,371.0.37 

460,005 



2,513 

22,500 

130,167 

022,773 

Primitive Methodist 

1,038,134 

•200,540 

1,104 

15,238 

5o,772 

437,9.36 

United Meihod'.^t . 

6-.iS.532 

14 ■',027 

6''5 

5,110 

40,825 

285,681 

Indepeicleui Methodi.st 

47.600 

0,016 

411 

.1 

3,106 

26,677 

W^'8levan Reform Uniuu 

52,50.3 

8, -5 26 

-’•5 

500 

2,')4l 

23,172 

Coiij-rtgatiotjal 

l,:2n,Kn 

4. 5 .-1,1 3 > t 

2.023 

4,! '28 

6n,028 

624,580 

Baptist .... 

l,41(V.)21 

388, -252 - 

1,055 

5,or'3 

55,883 

.52m, 892 

Presbyterian , . . ; 

180,456 

88,160. 

340 

— 

8,402 ! 

78,585 

Cal vimstic Methodist . j 

5.50,615 

184.843 

7S6 

457 

27,lh0 ; 

177,678 

Moravian 

12,433 ^ 

3.050 

34 

665 

— ! 

5,437 

Free Episcopa’-^ . 

0,30 > 

1,500 

23 

25 

361 i 

4,500 

Re orined E[)i.s(‘opal ' 

6,<'()u 

1,278 

2^ 

— 

256 i 

2,600 

liady Uuntingdon’s Con- ' 
nexioa 

13,310 . 

2.204 

24 


302 i 

3.439 

Clmrohes of Christ , ' 

25,000 

15,2-28 



2,083 ' 

18.740 

Disciples of didst . i 

6,000 

1,64.3 

12 

12 

215 . 

1,085 

Society of Kriends . 1 

— 

18,86 4 

~ * 

! 

2.814 

21,008 

Total of above . j 

8,116,144 

l,O05,27^'* 

10, 8*^3* 

54,440 

300,624 

3,161,701 

Total Anglican . , 

7,307,1 18 

2,350,500 

14,0:0 

; 

_ ! 

8,063,437 


1 45 Church<*s liHve not made returns. - i!83 Clmiches liave not made returns. 

3 Approximate onl\. ** Does not include members on irial. 

The Unitarians have about 3f>0 places of worship, th(‘ Catholic Apostolic 
Church about 80, the New Jonisalora Church about 75. Thu Salvation Army, 
a religious body with a senii-inilitary organisation, carries on both spiritual and 
social work at home and ahroad, and had ( Deceuit'cr, 1915) about 23,700 
officers and 9,635 cor])K and outjKists, and 65,000 local otlioers ; Uieir 

places of worsiiip in the United Kingdom have about 550, OuO sitt'iig.s. There 
are about 245,000 .lews in the United Kingdom witli about 200 synagogues. 

Roman Catholic s in England and Wales are estimated at 1,900,000, 'there 
arc (1916) three archbishops t of whom on? i.s a cardinal), thirteen bishops, and 
three bishops auxiliary ; about 3,900 priests (not all officiating) ; and about 
1,890 churches, chapels, and station.s. 

2. Scotland. 

The Church of Scotland (e.stablished in 1560 and confirmed in 1688) 
is presbyterian, the clergy all being e<pial. There i.s in cjich parish a kirk 
session, consisting of the rninisWr or clergyman, and of several laymen 
called elders. There are 84 presbyteries (lorjued by groups of parishes), 
meeting frequently throughout thfi year, and tltesH arc grouped in 16 synods, 
which meet half-yearly and can be appealed to against the decisions of the 
presbyteries. The supreme court is the General Assembly, which lon- 
sisis of over 700 members, partly clerical and nartly lay, chosen by the 
different presbyteries and royal burghs, and by the universities. It meets 
annually in May (under the presidency of a Moflcrator api»ointed Vjy the 
Assembly, the Sovereign being represented by a nob cman known as Lord 
High Commissioner), sitting for ten days, the matters not decided during 
this j>eriod being left to a Oomrni.ssion. 

The number of parishea is 1,449, and the number of churches, chapels, and 
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atationa about 1,700. The parishioners are allowed under certain regulations 
enacted by the General Assembly to choose tlieir own ministers. The entire 
endowments of the Church from all sources, including manses and glebes, 
amount io ab'tut 373,3007. per annum. Tlie voluntary connibutnms of the 
congregations for religious iirid charitable purposes in 1915 amounted to 
487,000/. Tho« number of conimunicants in 1915 was about 721,000; 
ministers, about 1,800 ; lay missionaries, 105 ; Sunday scholars, 211,000. 

On October 31, 1900, the Free Cliurcli of Scotland and the United 
rrcsbytoriau Church of Scollaml (formed by secc-ssions at vaiif)iis times from 
the Cliui'ch of Scotland) constituted themselves into tlie United Free 
Church of Scotland. A minority, representing 20 congregations, re- 
garding themsclvi s as tlie Free Ciiureh of Scotlajid, claiiniid all the pro- 
perty and endowment funds. A Koyal ('onimi.ssiun reported that tlie Free 
Church was unable adcipiately to carry out all tbe trusts of the property. 
The Churches (Scotland) Act, 190.5, was pa.ssed for llie apjiortioiinicnt ot the 
church property between the Free and the Unite<l Kri^e churches by an 
Executive Commission of live, and the re-ult was that funds amounting to 
459,40lU. were allocated to the Free ('liuich '310, 0' O/. Sbr general provision 
and the remainder tor College provision and various other purjiosi's). The 
United Ciiureh bad, on l)e(*ember 31, 1915, 1,521 congregations, and 35 
preaching .stations ; 510,000 members, beanies adherents ; 2.203 Sunday 

schools, ^ 1 .! , with 23,103 teaidims and 217,000 cliildren in attendance. The 
church courts arc tlie (General Assembly, 12 s\ nods, 0.4 ]>resbyterics, and 2 
continental preshyteric.s. Aini.-'^il revenue from tVee-will otleriiigs is about a 
million steiling, 'fhe (liurcli has three theological colleges (at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Alicrdeon) with 18 professors and lec.turevs. The Free Church 
luul ill 1910, 177 congiegaiions and stations, 98 ministers and probationers, 
and one college. Coiitiibutiinis to .s'diemes amount' d to 14,509/., and con- 
gregational iiK'oiiies to 12,708/. There are in Scotland some small out- 
standing riesbyterian bodies and also Eaptists, Imlei>endents, Methodists, 
aiul Unitarians. Tlic Episcopal Cliuivh in Scotland has 7 bishoprics, 407 
churches and missions, 308 clergy, and 50,000 communicants. 

The Roman (hiiholic ('hurch bad in Scotland (1910) two archbishops 
with one archbishop (a>a(ljutur, and four .suHVagan bishops ; 580 jiriests, 454 
cdiurclies, chapels, and stations, and about 540,000 adhercnls. 

'riie proportion of marriages in 8cotland according to the rites of the 
various ('hurches in 1914 was: Established, 41*8 j>er cent.; United 
Free, 23*6: Roman (tilholic, 11 '3; Kjusco[>al, 2*9 ; tithers, 7*8; irregular, 
12 * 6 . 


3. Irdland. 

The principal religious profe-ssions in Ireland, as refolded at the census of 
1911, are as follows : — 


_ 1 

Lein^^tcr 

Munster 

; Ulster 

Connaught 

ToUl 

Homan Cathollrs . 

090,045 

973.805 

I 090,810 

5S8,0<44 

3,242,070 

Protestant Ki'iacopaliana I 

14'MS2 

; 50.040 

i 300,773 

1 10,010 i 

576,011 

PreHb> U>rian8 

i 12,806 

, 4,480 

; 421,410 

2,009 ; 

440,525 

Mothodlstw . 

1 t^,or>3 

I 4,175 

! 4,8,810 

1.323 ; 

62,382 

Other Profeasions . 

10,888 

j 2,080 

53,s81 i 

1 - 

578 i 

68,031 

Total . . 

1.102,044 

; 1,035,495 

1 1,.' 81,000 j 

010,984 i 

1 4,800,219 
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The Konuui Catholic Church in Ireland i8 under lour archbishops, of 
Arniagh, Cashel, Duhliu, and Tiiain, and 2d bishops, besides a bishop 
auxiliary. On a vacancy the clergy of the diocese nominate a successor 
in, whoso favour they postulate or p.ctitioii the Pope. Tlie bishops 
of the province also present llie names of two or three eligible persons 
to the Pope. The new bishop is generally chosen fi?)m this latter 
number; but the vappointment virtually rests wiih the cardinals. 
The einoluiiieiits of a bishop arise from his parish, which is gi-neially 
the best in the diocese, from licences of inariiage, &c, , and from 
the c'athedraticum, a small contribution paid by incumbents of ])arishe*s. 
The incomes of all classns of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland arise 
paitly from fees, but ju'kicipally from Christmas and Easter dues, and otliev 
voluntary olferings. Number of ]»ricsts in Ireland (1016), about 3.730. 

The Church of Ireland (Protestant Episcopal) ceased to be ‘ estaldished 
by law’ by Act of Parliamcd (1809) 32 33 Viet. ea]>. 42. It has 

(1916) two arclibislio})s, 11 bishops, ami 1,.^00 cl^-rgymen ; 1,400 eluirclics. 
Previous to disestablishment its income wa'' 600,000/., and its cn tiro <*apital 
was estimated at 14,000,000/. Py the Disi'stablislnnent Art alunit 7,600,000/. 
was albdtcd to it byway of commutation, and 500,000/. in lieu of ])rivate 
endowments. The Cliurch is governed by a Oeueral Synod — bislmps, clergy, 
and laity having the light to vote separately. TIkut are also 23 dioeesan 
synods. The funds of the Ket»resentative Body on l)(‘rembor 31, 1915, 
amounted to 9,321,354/. 

Tile largest Presbyterian body consists (fT* 36 presbyteries, and has 650 
ministers and 563 congregations, with 104,000 members; contributions 
during year 1915-16, 227,600/.; total chnrch income, 295,000/. 3’lii.s 
Church iias two colleges, one in Brdfast purely theological, tlie other (Magee 
College) in Londondeirv with theological, dtenn v, and scientific dciiartmmits. 
The two together have 15 ])rofessor.s and lectuicrs. 

' The proportion of marriages in Ireland in 1915 according to the modes 
of celebration was: Roman Catholic, 71*8 per cent.; Church of Ireland, 
14*6 per cent.; Pre.sbytiriari, lO'O }>or cent.; civil contract, 1*6 per cent.; 
other denominations, 2*0 per cent. 

Instruction. 

University Education, 

In England the liighe.st education is given at the ancient universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former having 22 (;olIegf.s rin<l 3 private halls, and 
the latter 17 colleges and 1 hall ; the university of Durham, founded in 1831, 
with a college of nif^icine, and .since 1871, a college of .science at N«‘weastle ; 
the university of Loudon founded in 1836 and reorganised in 1900 .so as to be 
a teaching as well as an examining ]»ody, with 24 eolleces or .schools giving 
instruction in 8 faculties; the Victoria lJniver‘'iry f Manchcst(T), founded 
in 1880; the Birrningliam University, founded in 1900 ; the Livcfpool Uni- 
versity, founded in 1903 ; the Leeds University, founded in 1904 ; the 
Sheffield University, founded in 1905 : and the Bristol University, founded 
in 1909. There are also University rollegesat Exeter, Nottingham (founded 
1881), Reading (started with the e.stablishment of art cla.sses in 1860), 
and Southampton (founded 1850). There are .special Agricultural Colleges at 
Carlisle, Cirencester, 01a.sgow, N<»wport (Shropshire), Kiiig.ston-on-Soar 
(Derby), Wye (Ken*), Uckfield (Sii.ssex). and Ripley (Surrey), The univer- 
sity of Wales, founded in 1903, bos 3 colleges (Cardilf, Abervstwyth, and 
Bangor). In Scotland there are 4 universities, viz., at St. Andrews, founded 
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1411 ; Glasgow, 1450 ; Aberdeen, 1494 ; Edinburgh, 1682. The Carnegie 
trust, founded in 1901 with a capital of 2,000,000/., has an annual income 
of 100,000/., of which half is devoted to the equipment and expansion of 
the Scottish UniverNities and half to assisting .students. In Ireland is the 
university of Dublin, founded 1591. In 1909 was lounded in Dublin the 
National Univer.stty ol Ireland, and in Belfast the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. The former has 3 constituent colleges, viz., tlie University Colleges 
of Cork, Galway, and Dublin. The following table gives the approximate 
nuinbei' of prolcs.sors, lecturers, Ac., and students of the Universities in the 
UnitXMl Kingdom for 1910-1917. The war lias depleted the numbers con- 
siderably : — 


Universitio.s 

; Number 
, of Pi ofes- 
' «o]’s, Ac. 

Nuii.Vi(>r o) 
Students 

• 

1 Universities 

Number 
of PrtMes- 
sovs, Ac 

Number of 
Students 

')L()lnnd -- 
OxfonG' . 

Cainbridg*- 
Durham . 

London . 
.Manchester 
Birmingham . 
Liverpool ^ 

Leeds 
.Shefticld . 

Bri.stol . 

1 30 

12.^. 

lo3 

l.IJOl 

' ' 20u 

1 100 4 

' MO 

' 1 01 

137 

210 

1,'‘0U 

440 

140 

3.020 •' 
1,0()() 

1 Ton 

i 700 

1 720 : 

! i,,5:io^"-' 

•t.50 

Scotland - 
■ 1st. Andrews . 

: Glasgow 

Aberdeen 

Edinburgli . 

58 

04 

05 

200 4 

31U 

1,450 

570 

1,800 

1 Total for Scotland 

420 

4,130 

j Ireland — 

, 1 )u Mm (Trinity Co] ) 

1 Dublin (.National) '> 

: Belf.a.st . 

S8 

100 

65 

730 

1,270 7 
(340 

Tohil for F.n<il(iitd 

2,536 

lOpU.o 

Total for Ireland < 

313 

2,640 




1 Wales 

140 

030 




j Totals of above ■ 

3,433 

18,360 


1 Coinprisiii;: about l.'io itrofo.'-sois and n aders, K'.i* “ Tcacliois” and al)OUt 

830 “ Reeo^^nisfd ToHclirr.s." 

Uiider^radoatt's. 

J InbM-nal stii'leiit.s. In addition ibore arc extornal >l\Hb n(.s who comprise a)l sur- 
viving; undorRViKluatvH of the rnivev>itY who lu*ve n<>t taken a 'U'i^Toe nor been rt ^istcred 
as internal slndents. The niimln r is not ascertainable. 

4 Some of thc.se arc absent on war .scrvic'. 

^ Includes evening student^'. 

" Inconqilcte. 

At. mo.st t»f tlic UMivci>iticH and Uni ver.sit)' Colleges women studciit.s are admitted on 
equal term-* with ^len. I'here are, however, .several colleges exelnsively for female 
IStmleiita : — Jledford, I?ov;il flollowav, ami WostOcld Uidlege.s in Loudon ; Newnham (210 
.students) and GirL'H (h'.o students) Oollege.s in Cambri*lge : T>ad.i» Mar};.'iret Hall (TO 
.studentH), .Sommorvillo College, Sf. Hugh .s College, and ISt. HiUla'.s CoIUtc, in Oxford. 

Secondary and Technical Education, 

111 Emiland and JTales by recent Acts ol Parliament the councils of 
countiibs, of county borouglis, of non-coiinty horouglis with pojiulation over 
10,000, and of urban district.s with population over 20,000, are constituted 
local authorities for higher education. The new' authoritie.s are required, after 
consultetion witli the Board of Education, to su])ply or aid in supplying 
education other than elementary, and to promote the co-ordination of all 
fonns of education. To those purposes they may apply money raised by 
rates, besides devoting to them the residue under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, and the}" may borrow mone}". They 
have power to provide .scholarsliips and to pay fees ; in schools provided 
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by them they must not pay for religious instruction ; in schools not 
provided by them they can neither impose nor forbid religious instruction. 

The secondary schools acknowledged by and receiving giants from the 
Board of Education are under various forms of luauagement. In IQld-lS, 
there were in England and Wales 1,047 recognisi'd secondary s< hools on 
the Grant List, with 198,8^4 full-time pupils (105, o96 boy.3 ami 93,788 girls). 
Besides these schools on the Gi-aut List, there were 129 other secondary 
schools recognised by the Hoard of Education as efticiont. The number of 
pupils was about 23,150 (including about 8,930 girls). 

The Board of Eilucati* n also n c* guise a luimber of institutions providing 
technical instruction conises, and day ic<djnical classt s ; sclmobs of nautical 
training ; university tutorial classes ; schools of art : and evening and other 
part-time schools. Examinations in science and art are hcdd by the Board 
of Education, and scholarships, exliibitions, kc., arc awarded to successful 
competitors. 

In Scotland^ the burgh scliools of variiuis names, grammar schools, higli 
schools, &c., arc administcnal by the sclmol boanls. There are alsoemlowL'd 
schools and schools umler juivatc in.-inagement which give secoiulai v educa- 
tion. In 1914-15 there were 56 graiit-rt cciving secondary schools, of whicli 
35 were under scliool board'-i. There were 19,S6t) jmpils on the rolls in 
1915, an average atteudaiice of 18,418 in 1914-15, ai d 1,393 teachers. 
The numl^er of scliools receiving Gov<*rnnient giants in 1914-15 included 
(besides the s(?corKlarv schools) 196 higher grade schools or departments, 
with 29,488 enrolled pupils, and an avi-rage attendance of 27,102. 

For Inland there is an Intermediate Education Board, witli an in- 
come of 85,119/. in 1915, inehiding 833/. in respect of 1014. Its 
functions are to examine all candidates who present them.sclves. In 1015, 
10,480 studeut.s (6,302 hoy.s and 4,088 girls) presented theniselve.s foi exam- 
ination, as compared with 10,176 in tl.i; 'previous year, and 9,7<>6 in 1913. 
The number })a.s.sed in 1915 was 6,538 (8,914 boy.s and 2,624 girls). In 
1915 the school grant in respect of examinations }>aid to iiiauagcra of sclnxiis 
amounted to 39,428/., be.sides j^rizes and bonuses to schools. 

Technical instruct. on in IrrlanU is coiitrolleil by the Dejiait nipiit of Agiii’nltiire 
and Technical IiiHtruction, with the advice of aTectiuical In.stniction Boart! and a (.’on.sul 
tative Coujiidttee of Kdvicat.on. The Departnc’nt aims at the co-ortbuftlion of its work 
with that of other educational authorities, sini m I'.ilZ, U grants of were ]>aid tt* 

technical sch(K>ls and clas.-<HS in respect of :;o,W7 r.unUuit.s; *JS.‘n’.d to 27J dav sec -udarv 
.schools in resjM-ct of 12,9.03 sTudent.s in exfterifue.ntal scMnco, I l,o:,o in drawiiijj, in 

manual instruction, and 1,487 in domett ic economy ; ami l,90o/. to 'Ji primary school.** in 
respect of 1 0,1. On scholars in drawing (av(‘ra.L'e atfimloncc), ami 1,211 -cln.lars under manual 
iiistrncliou, Ceritral in.stitution.s umler the Dcpai tme.ut are the Jloyal C'olleji« of S«Mence, 
Dublin, with 133 students (J01.3-M), the M« tropolitan Hchool of Art, with 340 fmpiis 
(1013-14), the Irish TrainiriK .School of Domestic hh onomy, .3,3 .stmlrtlf.s. The Killamcy 
school of housewiferv had 3d ,sf ndents (11*13 -14). Ihroughout Ireland lcc}ini« al in.slructiow 
is oi^aniscd under tVie Councils of count v horougliM, urban (llstrict?^, and counties. In 
urban and county school.s and cbtsses (191.3-J4) there were 4,'!>.377 youhfi men ami women 
studying non-at:ricnltural subjects. The.io in an annual grant (out of the Depaittncni's 
Annual Eudowment fund) of r/»,000/. for techidcul education, t»f which 2d. 0001. Is 
allotted for tec)«njcal instruction in c« unty boroin/hs, and for similar and rointed 

pujjioses elsewhere. A giant of 10, .5001. for manual instruction and domestic ecmiomy 
in rural lUstricta, and ,3,tX)0/. for cl.a.shes in lace and crochet making and other rural 
industries, was made by the Agricultural Board In 101.3-11. 

E himen ta nj Kdnai i inn , 

Elngland and JFalen . — Elomontary education in Knglaml and WalcH i« 
under the control of the Board of Erlucation. Sufficient school accom- 
modation must be provided in every district for all the resident children 
between the ages of 5 and 14. Under Acts of 1899 and 1900 children 
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between 12 and 14 years of may (if it is so provided in local byc-Iaws) 
conditionally obtain partial or total exemption from seliool attendance, 
but for children employed in agiiculture the lower age limit for partial 
exemption is 11. (In January, 1916, over 8,000 children were, owing to the 
scarcity of adult labour, excused from school attendance for the purpose of 
agricultural em}il(^mcut in coiinly areas.) An Act of 1899 re(piires the 
school autliorities to make provision for the compulsory education of defective 
children to the age of 16 years. Under the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903, 
the local admimstration of education is in the hands of the Councils of 
counties, of county boroughs, of non-county boroughs with po])ulation over 
10,000, and ot urban districts with population over 20,000. The last two 
authorities can transfer their powers to the local (^oiiiity councils. The 
education authorities must establisli educ:itiomil committees, each in 
accordo.nce with its own scheme, whicli mu.st be approved by the Board 
of Education, Tlie scliemes must provide for the ap})oinlnient by the 
(.-ouncil fioin its own members of a majority of llio committee (unles.s in 
the e.asc of c(mnties the Council determine otherwise), for the api)ointment 
by the Council of other iiersous with special ([ualilications, and for the appoint- 
ment of women on tlio coniinittees. ScliooLs provided by oountv councils 
have managers in the proportion of 4 apjioiuted by the Council and 2 by the 
borough, (li.strict, or }>avi.sh served by tl)e scdiool. Councils of county 
boroughs, &e., may ap]>oiut any number of managers for tlieir provided 
schools. Schools aided, hut not provided by local authorities, have 4 
* foundation ’ managers and 2 managers aj)p()inted by (Councils. AVomen 
may be managers. 

'riie local education authorities maintain all \)iiblic elementary school.s 
and contj'ol the ex[)enditurc necessary for tliis pur[)Ose. The only linancial 
responsibility resting on the managers of ‘ noii'[U'Ovided ’ s(‘hools is to 
supply the buildings. In the case of schools not ]>rovided by the local 
authorities, their directions us to secular instructi(.)n (including the number 
and qualification of teachers) must be complic<l with ; they have power to 
inspect tlie schools, and they must receive, free of cliarge, the use of tlie 
scliool-house for elementary scliool ])uri>oses. The Acts prescribe the funds 
from whicli expenditure is to be mot, and give borrowing powers. Income 
from endowments for sucli pur[»oses of elementary education as fall within 
tile scope of the local edir ation authorities is })aid to these authorities and 
apidied in aid of the rates. Section 10 of the Education Act, 1902, pro- 
vides for the [laymcnt to local education aiuhoritics of a fixed grant of 4.v. for 
every scholar in average attendance in ]mblic elementary stdiools, and also 
for a variable grant which ranges from 9d. to Ox. 9d. ])or hea<l. The grants 
paid under this *ction ai'c called aid grant. In addition to aid grant there 
are the grants payable under regulations for puVdic elementary schools, of 
which the cliiof is annual grant, at tlic rate of 13.v. 4(/. for cliildren under 
live year’s of nge, and 215. 4d. for children over five ; giants for sjiceial 
instruction in cookery, handicraft, &c. ; grants paid for areas having excep- 
tionally small populations ; grants pahl to certain exceptionally small 
infants' schools ; and grants for higher elementary schools. In addition to 
the annual grants, there is the fee grant which ia ])aid, approximately, 
at the rate of IO 5 . per head for all scholars in public elementary schools 
complying with the conditions of the Elcmcntnry Education Act of 1891, 

Provision is made by local education authorities for the medical inspec- 
tion of children, under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
and for tho supply of meals, under the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 
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Tlie iminbor of separate local autliorities for educational inaltcis on 
July 31, 1915, was 31 S, namely, 62 Councils of administrative counties 
(including London'!; 82 county boroughs ; 125 self-governing municipal 
boroughs; 18 self-governing urban districts; and one for the 8cilly 
Isles.' 

On July 31, 1915. tlic number of (’ouncil schools in Iniglaml and AValcs 
for ordinary elementary education was 8,603, with acconunodatioii for 
4,289,134 pujtils. 'Die numlx'r of voluntary schools was 12,439 witli accom- 
modation lor 2,750,472 }ni])ils. 'fotal schools, 21,042; accoinmodatioi^, 
7,039,606. The nuinlun' of s< liolars on the books of these sdiools on January 
31, 1915, was: 283,366 aged undei' 5; 4,689,244 aged 5 and under 12; 
1,136,038 aged 12 nn<> < \a r : total, 6,108,648. 

In 1914 15 there were 21,042 oiilinary ]>iiblic elementary schools, with 
an average attemlancc of 5. 2, 55. 000. Tliereweie in the f-ame year 49 liigher 
elemontaiy ^ellno]s with '.*.>>'<9 i-<-gi.stere<l ])n]iil.s on the last day <d the 
school year. ‘Sjxcial ' sdiooi.^ in England and Wales t!om]nised, in 1914 15. 
48 for the bliml with ace,>niin'>dat inu for 2,684 ]in}>ils ; 49 for the deaf 
with aecommodation for 4,531 pnj'ih- : 186 for m» iitally defective childien 
with accommodation foi' ]4,r)2'> piipi]> : 107 for idivsically dcfccl i\ c djildren 
with accommodatiou for 8, 305 piipiU : 6 lor epileptic diildicii with accom- 
modation for 496 ]iupi1>. ; and 60 ‘ i-ei tifu d etlicient ’ schools. TheiaMvere 
also 67 p<K)r law .s diools, on IMairh 31, 1915. In 1914 15, there weic 
89 training colleges for ehunentarv .^clio(>ls in Ihigland and \Vales with 
altogether 10,900 .studenTK 

iVcot/a7c/, — Dy the Elementary Education Act of 1 872, the S(a)tdi Educa- 
tion Department was instituted, ami each bingh and ]»arisl) or gron}> of 
I'arishes was re [uii'd to have a s(‘hool hoaid to administer both elementary 
and middle. das«; .-diools. Ehuiientary education is cojuiuilsory between 
tdic ages of 5 and 14, with exem]»tion, on (ondit ions, loi (diildien over 
12. In 1889, by a ('aj>itali(ai grajit, education was )iiade free for the com- 
])ulsorv .standard.s. In 1897 provision was made for grants in aid of volun- 
tary schools. 


Years ei!do<l 
AngCiSt .■;! 

Schools iji 
r^'ceipt of 
C/raiit •< 

Aee.ommodalioii 

A \ 1 1 Hf;c 

At tendance 

Ohildieii on 
Hcliuol 
Registers at 
end of year 

1911 

3,369 

1,077,289 

755,988 

8 45,055 

1912 

1 3,358 

1,083,869 

757,993 

844,7)5 

1912 

3,370 

1,093,581 

753,906 

841,427 

19M 

3, 366 

1,099,83S 

754,183 

843,309 

191.^ . '. 1 

3,36 4 

1,106,240 

752, 566 

844,843 


'file table iudiides higher grade .schools in receipt of grants. In 1915 
those nujuhered 196; accommodation, 4 1 ,359 ; average att(uidancc, 27,102; 
on register at tmd of year, 29,488. 

There were in 1914 15 20,262 (nirtificated teadiers, 413 ]»rovisionally 
certilicatcd and assi.stant teadiers, and 17 pupil teachers. In 1915 16 tlicrc 
were at 4 training eentre.s and 2 training colleges, 2,472 Htudenis. In 
1915-lG tlicre were 899 continuation cda.ss centics. In 1914-15 there \vcre 
1,072 centres, with 134,115 grant-earning scholars. 

Ireland . — Eleincnlaiy education in Ireland, since 1845, is under Ihf 
superintendence of a body of ‘Commissioners of National Education in 
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Jrclaud.’ The following table gives statistics of elementary schools for 
five years ; — 


ear einled 
Dec. .'3 

I’l'iuiai'y 
IScliools in 
Operation 

x\ccoinnio<lali()n 

PupiKsoi) Rolls 
at end of year 

A vera^'e 
.MteJidance 

mil 

s,‘jso 

706.002 

6s4,i;si 

:d2,sr>2 

mi-j 

Sj'J'i.'i 

76‘.»,C,;)7 

<)6S,rt7 1 

40'J,03S. 


s’-j-jo 

771,074 

682,011 

o02.r>22 

1014 

s, 207 

777,04*; 

670,7»;2 

008,424 

loir, 

S. 1 OS 


<■>70, "4 i 

500,002 


Of 8,249 schools ill 1912, 2,o03 were mixed Komaii Catholic and Protestant 
with 177,519 pupils (123,973 Kornan Catholic and 50,545 I’lotestant) ; 4,397 
were Uomaii Catholic with 373,151 pupils ; and 1,549 were Protestant witli 
117,985 pu|)ils on December 31, 1912. In 1915 tbere were 7,728 principal 
teachers, 5,743 assistants, besides workmistresses and junior assistant 
teachers. There are 7 training colleges with 1,1 7U King s scholars (1915 16), 
The sums expended for education in Creat Pritain from Parliamentary 
grants, and in Ireland from Parliamentary grants and rates, arc given for 
recent years as follows (years ended March 31) 



1011-12 

« 

1012-1;-; 

I0l;>-1 1 

1014-15 

1915-16 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England an*l Wales 

1 i,;j02,s.:)O 

14,382,010 

1-1.308,704 

15,000.2:15 


Hcotlan'l 

2,8:11,810 

2, r.:i,70t; 

2,45>.:a'4 

2,5:;<.,0"i 

2.500,087 

Ireland . 

1,700,040 

l,705,s:'.7 

1, 707.170 

i.s37,;Hd 

1,840,080 


In addition to tlie grant, tliosc schools derive an income from endowment*, 
school fees, local rates, voluntary subscrij»tions, and other sources. 


Justice and Crime. 

England and Wales. 

The iniucitial courts having criminal jurisdiction are the }*etlY sessional 
courts, the gcJiciil or (piartcr .se.s.sioiis, tlic courts of oyer and tormjjier ami 
gaol delivery, more popularly known as ‘ assizes, ’ and tlie ^"entral Criminal 
Court. Two or more justices of the peace .sitting in a petty sessional couit 
house, the Lord Mayor or any alderman of tlie City of London, or any metro- 
politaii or borough iioliec magi.stratc or other stij^cmliary magistrate sitting in 
a court Iiousc, e.onslitute a ]>etty sessional couit. Tlio courts of quarter sessions 
arc held four times a year by the justices of tlic county. Similar courts can 
bo held at other times, and arc then called ‘general sessions.' Two justices 
constitute a court, but usually a larger number attend. Certain boi'oiighs have 
a court of quarter sessions, with similar jurisdiction to the county justices in 
quarter sessions assembled, in which the recorder of the borough is the judge. 
The assize courts are held four times a year in various towns throughout the 
country by ‘ commissioners' nominated liy the Crown, 'riiose coinmissioncis 
arogenevally judges of the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, 
but sometimes King’s Counsel of good standing are appointed. The tiial 

I) 2 
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takes place before a single commissioner. The Central Criminal Court is the 
court of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery for the City of London and a large 
surrounding district. The sessions of this court are held at least twelve times 
a year, and more often if necessaiy. The Recorder and the Common Serjeant, 
and, if the number of the prisoner makes it necessary, the judge of the City of 
London Court, sit on the first two days, after which they are joined by the 
judges of the High Court on the rota, for whom the more serious cases are 
reserved. A petty sessional court deals summarily with minor offences. 
Cases of a more serious nature are usually investigated by a petty sessional 
court before being tried at the sessions or the a.ssizes. To every sessions, 
assize, and to every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the sheriff cites 24 
of the chief inhabitants of the district, of whom not less than 12 and not more 
than 23 are sworn and constitute a grand jury. The grand jury examines the 
bill of indictment again.st the accused person, hears the evidence of witnesses 
for the prosecution, and if they think Sipj'rma fade ca.se for trial is made out 
they endorse the bill ‘a true bill.' All criminal trials, exce]d those which 
come before a couit of summary juri.sdiction, take ])lace before a judge and a 
petty jury of twelve men. A]>peal is allowed in criminal cases: {{.) on a 
point of law; (ii.) on a que.stion of fact, or other sufticieiit ground if the 
judge certifies the case as fit for ajipeal, or the Court of Criminal Appeal 
grants leave to aj>pciil ; and (iii.) against the .senteiuH^ (if not fixed by law) with 
the leave of the Ajipcal Couit. No man can he tried again for the same 
crime after a potty jury ha.s found him ‘ not guilty.' On a conviction the judge 
can, if he think lit, reserve a question of law (but not of fact) for the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, whicli can rever.se, amend, or atlirm the judgment. The 
only other method of scouring the revi.'^ion of a sentence is by the Royal 
prerogative, exercised on the advice of the Home Secretary, by which a 
sentence can be modified or annulled. Nominally all the judges are apjiointcd 
by the King, but in practice the Lord Chancellor (who i.s a minister, cx*oihcio 
president of the Hou.se of Lords, and goes out with the mini.stry), the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Lord.s of Appeal, who sit in the House of Lord.s and 
on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and the Lords Ju.sticcH of 
Appeal who .sit in the Court of Appeal, are appointed on tlie recommendation 
of the Prime Minister, and all the other judges on the recommendation of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The courts having jurisdiction in civil cases are the County Courts, created 
in 1846, As^-izes, and the High Court. Above the High Court is the Court 
of Apjieal, and above that the House of Lords. 

Scotland. 

The Higli Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal lourt in Scotland. 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
quently, as the number ol cases before it may require, in Kdinburgli or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually docs, tiy cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difticulty or imjiortance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, dxdorccrnent of messengers, 
and.|i^enerally in all ca.scs in winch a higher punishment than iinprisoninent is 
by statute directed to be inflicted ; and it ha.s moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
iion to punish all criminal acts, both those already established by common law 
or statute, and such as have never }>reviou8ly come before the courts and arc 
not witliin any statute. 

The sheriff of each county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which infer only an arbitrary punishment, and if 
the case is tried with a jury the High Court has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in cases indicted to the High Court the accused is, under the 
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Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 1887, regularly asked to plead in the 
sheritr court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in part 
disposed of there. Borough magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases occurring within the burgh or county, and in a number of 
minor offences und^sr various statutes. 

The Court of Session exercises the highest civil jurisdiction in Scotland, 
witli the House of Lords as a Court of Apx)eal. 

Ireland. 

In Ireland persons charged with crime are as a rule brought before a 
court of petty sessions. In most cases one magistrate is .sufficient to form a 
court to try a case^to be decided at petty .se&sions ; in some instances two 
are requisite. Offences are divided into two classes, those in which justices 
have a ‘summary jurisdiction,’ in which cases tliey hear and determine 
the complaint, the Criminal Justice Admiuistrnlion Act, 1011, providing 
for an appeal in practically every case. The .second cla.ss is ‘indictable 
otfences.* In these cases the justice merely takes the depositions and returns 
the case for trial to the next court having jurisdiction to try it — quarter 
.sessions or a.ssize court as the case may he. In ihe event of the prosecution 
failing to make out a case again.st the accused, the magistrates refuse informa- 
tions. 'fho Attorney-general may semi up a bill at assizes, even without the 
preliminary magisterial investigation, or in a ease in which a magistrate has 
wrongly refused informations. There is this diiference, however, between 
quarter ses.sions in Ireland and i*i England : in England they are presided 
over by an unpaid chairman, who need not be a lawyer and who is elected 
by his fellow justices of the ])eaco for the county ; while in Ireland tliey 
are presided over by a paid ollicial, who must ho a ]U'actising barrister of ten 
yeais’ standing, ap]>oiuted by the Crown, and who is also judge of the county 
court (wliich corresi)ouds to the Eiigli.sh <‘Ounty court). Tlie criminal juris- 
diction of a county court judge la very extensive, and the Recorder of Dublin 
lias practically tlie .same criminal juri.sdiction as a judge of the High Court, 
'fhe assizes aro presided over liy one of the conimon law judges of the High 
(Jourt of Justice. In the quarter sessions, recorder’s court, and asfuzes the 
trial is by jury in all ca.scs save appeals from petty sessions. In addition 
to the Oldinary unpaid justices tliere arc ])aid rcshlent magistratts. The 
Criminal Law and Procedure Act eoiitains special provisions for dealing 
with enme in certain cases. Nearly all the clauses of the Criminal Law 
and Procedure Act, however, require a proclamation of tlie Lord Lieutenant 
in Council before they come into force. In the city of Dublin, the 
divisional magistrates for the ]>olico district of Dublin molropolis deal 
with all snminar/ cases arising within their jurisdiction, aiultheii jurisdiction 
is somewhat more extensive than tliat of the ordinary ooui^iy justices. 


Criminal Statistics, 
Supenor Courts, 




Number of persons for trial 



Venr 







ConYicte<l 



M&los 1 

Females 

Total 



Esor.ANo AMD Walks (Assizes and Qunrter .Set'.'? ions). 


1911 

• « 

12,2«9 ; 

1,344 

13,643 

11,338 

1912 


12,466 

1,556 

14,020 

11,666 

lOl.S 


11,690 ! 

1,43.3 

18,123 

10,779 

1914 


10,182 i 

1,276 

11,40S 

9,277 

1915 


5,436 

986 

6,421 

00 
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Number of persons 

for trial 




Vear 





Convicted 



^lale.s Females 

I Total 

' f 




ScoTi.vNo. (High Court of Justici.ar\ 

and SherifT CoiirU.) 





i 




(a) 

1911 



1,21.5 ; 

189 

1,401 


1,121 

!<>! ‘J 



1.339 1 

107 

1,533 


l.l.S'.i 

19i:i 



1,186 ! 

172 

1,358 


1,059 

1914 



1,120 i 

193 

1,202 


1,012 

191'. 



oo', : 

ISO 

1.004 


8 2-! 


Irki.^no. 

(As'^i/us, Dublin Commission, and (,)uartcr Sc.s.sions.) 

lt*ll 



1.804 

310 

2,114 


1,109, 

191‘J 



l,.s23 

2.^9. 

2, 100 


1,143 

19U5 



1,991 

277 

2.238 


1,4.83 

1914 



1.9,08 

272 

i,o:o 


1,410 

l9]o 



1.435 

282 

1,717 


1,084 

(o) Exclusive of persons outlawed, and 

also of crises wlu’re bail was forfeitiul for non- 

appearance. 









Courf'< of Sinnvuiry Jnri'^dirJ >on. 




Indictable oftencos 


Non -indictable offences 

Tear 

Persons ai>preliiMi<lod ' 

Com- 

mitted 

persons apitreUended 


or snimiionud 

Con- 

or summoned 





^ , victi d 

i 

for 

_ 


Convietod 


Total 

trial 






Ksoi.ano and \VAr.r~. 



1911 

98,575 

11,239 

27,204 

13.195 

941 /.O 4 101,247 

500,804 

1012 

73,942 

12,209 

' 20,455 

13,384 

♦170,100 103,H9.0 

520,030 

1013 

00,29.5 

1 1,.520 

• 27,120 

12,. 5.57 

987,900 107,4vS8 

542,827 

1014 

93,99.5 

10,849 

! 24,040 

10.103 

913,779 107,0.55 

491,790 

101 ') 

50.287 

12,323 

' 24,859 


908,421 112,527 

123,307 




Scotland. 





(^) ; 

fa) 


(h) 

(0 

*\c) 


1011 

23,380 *j 

3,549 

19,831 

31.3 

130,7.59, 

28,308 

99,854 

1012 

25.4.«3 

4,223 

1 18,520 

209 

135,870 

29,018 

100,173 

1013 

24,729 1 

4,082 

1 17,918 

287 

147,335 

20.dl5 

KH),942 

1914 

2.3,900 1 

3,099, 

1 17,049 

277 

141,810 20,329 

102,119 

1915 

22,889 

4,029. 

: 19,199 

3.84 

110,200 20,816 

79,310 




IllF.I.AND. 




1911 ' 

7,128 

1,289 

2, 1 57 
2,494 

2, 0*^5 

185,814 

28,10.3 

1.50,844 

1012 1 

7,7.53 i 

1,334 

2.240 

30.5,795 

50,120 

160,180 

1013 i 

7,294 ! 

1,392 

2,185 

2,2SO 

178,982 27,217 

150,338 

1014 

9,911 

1,223 

J,*077 

2,010 

194,705 , 

25,8.50 

139,823 

101.5 

0,065 

1,448 

1,770 

1,922 

158,915 ! 

28,557 

127,020 


(а) PerHons ‘procp<‘<Vfl against’ and «*'^cliiRl\e of nuinWr 'committed for trial.’ 

(б) Persons ruportei to (Jrown CouriHc], wlio directed trial tiy HherltTsiunmarily. 
(it) Number ‘ proceedf*d against/ 
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National Insurance. 


Under the National Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1910, provision is made fur compulsory 
insurance against loss of health, for the prevention and cnr<“ of sickness, and foi 
compulsory insurance against uncini>loyinent, 

(i) National Insurance. This is administered by Insurance Commi.ssioners, 

appointed separately for England, Wales, .Scotland, and Ireland ; by other specially 
constituted authorities ; and by a]>provt‘d friendly soci'dies, trade unions, «S:c, 'I’lie persons 
who are compulsorily insured, known as eniplo'ied contributors, comprise, with certain 
exee])tions, all males an<l females aged Id. and under 70, wlietlier Djitish subjects or not, 
enipl 03 'ed under contract of service express or im])lic<l, whellier j'uid by time or piece. 
Among persons excluded are those cnip]o\ cd othervvi.se Iban in juannal labour at a late 
of remuneration exceeding 16(d. jiei vear. Insnied j'Ci'-on.s who are not Jnemhers of an 
Aiiprovcd Society inust contribute to a Po.^t Ollice Eumi and ai c kiiowui as deposit con- 
tributors; their " benefits are loiiited. S[»ccial provisions ?s.\h\ for married women, 
aliens, the army and navy, mercantih* m.arinc, and certain other classes. Certain persons 
not compulsorily insured may become roJuntm/f contriliufjrs. The funds ate ])rovided 
by the employei (:.vd per week ])er moployed i»er.-ou), the wojker (-bd j'cr week by males 
and od. by females), and tin* Stale. Special rates are applicaibii- in eases of voluntary 
insurers, and low wagioeariiei .s, and the rales in IrolarKl arc Id. lower for contributor.s 
and \(i. lower tor ('luployers tha;* m Great Ihitain. Conn il'ib ions eea-^e at the age of 70 
when the OM Ago Pemsion Act.s (</.v.) c-ome into play. 'J’liC benefits include medical 
treatment, sanatorium treatment, itaymeuts during sickticss and d i.sablmnenl. ami (in the 
ease, of woui-'n) a payment of 3ft', on cojirMiement. Other benelits aie ..h(» possible if 
funds jiermit. 

(ii) Uneuifdoifment Insurance. — This is ml ministered by llie Board of Trade largely 
through the Eiuploymeid Exehanges. The trades mtrma’dy covered by the 1 asurauce are : 
huilduig ; eonstrr.ction of works (railioads, docks, .tc.); ^hip’ uilding ; no e’l.an'cal en- 
gineering ; iroiifounding ; construction of vehicles; ami sawmilling. 'rim Board of Tiade 
may extend the sclieme to other tra<Ws- Tlie fuitds aie. in-ovided by the employor, the 
workman (2.bC per week each), and the <tate (onc-thiivl of the tulal contnhutiou of 
workman and eniloyci). The beneiil consists of a we<d<lv payment dining unemploy- 
ment in certain defined circumstances, for a limited number of weel.s ]>er year. 

Undei the Xafional lusuraiice (Part II.) (Mnnitiou Wotker.s; .\et, lObh the compulsory 
sidieme of unemployment insuianee is lemjiomril.v extomhal to woikpeojde engaged in 
the malvuig of munitiotis and in other forms of war-work. ''Ihe Act came into force on 
.Sejitember 1, I'.UO, and continues in operation, a.s leganls payment of conti ibutions, for 
not more than I've vimrs, or three uars after the eml t)f the war, whudu ver is the longer 
jHM'iod. The right of the worker to receive benefit i-. to eontimu* lor a turtber period. 
The contributions and vatc'^ of benefit arc tin* same as under tiie Act of 1911. The 
numbers insurecl uiuler this Act in Fe bruary. I'.»17, exedusive of those si rviiig with the 
torces, were about 1,100, PoO. 

The number ()f iimureil pcr.sons under the Health Insurance Sclieme at the beginning of 
1914 was about i:V| millions, including about -'00,000 <le}»osit contributors. The number 
of unem]doyment coiita ibiit.ors in February, 1917, was about 2 , 100 ,( 00 , exelusivr of 
those serving with the .\niiy or Navy, ami of the munition workers, vte. 


Old Age Pensions. 

Under the Old A;^e reiision Act.s 1908 and 1911, every person over 70 
years of age wlTo is a Britisli subject ; who for twelve out of the twenty 
years up to the date of receiving apen.sion has resided in th% United Kingdom 
(residence abroad is allowed to count in certain circumstances) ; and whose 
yearly means do not exceed 31/. 10.^., is entitled to a pension : provided he 
has not through idleness habitually failed to maintain himself and his de- 
pendents, is not in receipt of poor relief (except medical and certain other 
kinds of relief), is not a lunatic in an a.sylum, has not been a convict in ]>risou 
during the jireceding 10 years for a term of u]>waids of six weeks, or during 
the preceding two years for a term not exco<‘ding six weeks, and is not dis* 
qualified by order of a court. An existing ])ensioner may in certain cii*cum* 
stances bo disqualified for receiving furtiier pensions. For every borough 
and urban district with a census nopulation of at least 20,000,^ and for every 
county (excluding borough and district areas) a local iiension committee is 

* In Scotland the populatihvn limit dru's not aiodv : 5u Ireland the limit is 10,000 instead 
of 20,000. 
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appointed by the borough, district, or county council. The committees may 
appoint sub-committees and delegate powers or duties to them. Pension oflicers 
(to investigate and report to the committees) are appointed by the Treasury. 
The central pension authority is the Local Government Board. Claims for pen- 
sions are made through the local })ost-oflices, every postma^<<ter being required 
to give information and make the proceedings as easy as possible for the 
claimant. The claim is transmitted to the pension oflic(*r, and on his report 
to the committee that body may disallow the claim (in wliich case an a^jpeal 
lies to the Local Government P>oard), or may allow it and tix the rate of 
pension. The weekly amount of the pension is 5.v. if they early means of the 
pensioner do not exceed 21/. 4.s*. If the yearly means exceed 21/. but do not 
exceed 23/. 12.v. Cd., and so on, the weekly ])ension decreases by Is. for 
every 2/. 12.v. 6t/. by which the limit of the yearly means is increased. 
During the war these' provisions as to niiximiim income have been to an 
appreciable extent relaxed. Further, an addilioiial pension U]> to 2s. 6d. ]H'r 
week may, in eeitain eircunistaiices, he grantcil in cases of spx'cdal hardship. 
Oil January 1, 1917, there were 9(31,732 pensions (350,813 to men and 
610,919 to women) payable in the United Kingdom, iiaiindv 90.5,512 at 5*'., 
19,410 at 4^.. 20,842 at 3x*., 10,382 at 2.sx, and 5,556 at Lv. 

Pauperism. 

There is a Poor Law, under a variety of statutes, applicable to tlie Three 
Kingdoms, by which paupers, under certain conditions, are to be relieved in 
their own houses or lodgc<l in workhous<'S o;: poor-houses built for the purpose. 
The law is admiiiisteic(i by tlie Local Government Boanl, through Boards of 
Guardians elected for tlie pur]»osc. England and Wales, including the Me- 
troiKiiis arni the municipal boroughs, aredivided into 653 p(au‘ law unions, for 
cacli of which there is elected a P>oar<l ofGuanlians. In some cases tlie union 
consists of only one parish ; in others several are ine]\nle(l according to ] copula- 
tioD. In urban districts ami in the Metropolis guardians are se[)aratcly elected, 
but in rural districts the rural distri<‘t councillors act as guardians for tlie 
parishes they rojiresent on tlie district couneil. Guardians are elected on the 
same popular franchise as district councillors. 5V<»nicn are eligible. In every 
civil parish overseers are appointed whose duty it is to make and collect the 
poor rate. In urban districts, which include borouglis, tlie local authority 
raise and collect rates for local guvernmeut purposes, but in rural districts 
and rural ]>arishes the funds for this purpose are, as a general rule, taken 
from the poor-rate. 

Amount expended in poor-relief for year ended March 2.5 for England 
and Ireland, and May 15 for Scotland. For Scotland, the amount includes 
expenditure on buildings and loans repaid and interest ; — * 


Year 



England A Wales , 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total U.K. 

i 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1899-1900 

11,667,649 
; 14,463,902 

1,141,660 

1,125,110 j 

13,884,419 

1911-12 

1,545,720 

1,244,213 j 

17,253,835 

1912-13 

14,93.6,605 

1,576,116 

1,272,858 ! 

17,784,679 

1913-14 

1.6,05.5,863 

1,609,358 

1,276,513 , 

17,940,734 

19U-15 

i j 

i i 

1,396,420 

1,302,896 . 



The aj<gregaie expenditnre by local authoritfcR in Kngland and Wales, whicli is or- 
dinarily ciaaacd an relating to tha relief of the poor, during the period of SO years ended 
March 25, 1914, was approximately 07C/X)0,000/. 
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Statistics of Paupers. 


England and Wales. 





Eunatics in j 



1st 

Jainiiiry 

Indoor i 

; Outdoor i 

Countv and 1 
Boronj.;!) Asyiuni.s, 
Registered llos* 

Casual 

Paupers 

Net total of 
persons 
relieved 2 




jiilals and 




' 

fjiccn.sed liou.ses 



lOlJ 

279,781 

4n;,.'i;i2 

1 '.'6.88:5 

9,732 j 

801,881 

10i;i ' 

27o,il!> f 

110,0.^4 

j 99,262 

8,682 : 

794,227 

llV,4 : 

261, 2, *2 

3S8.'.'17 

1 lOO.'.'ll 

7,0(58 i 

701,578 

llUo 

2.'>S,9(;2 

81*4,. 84;} 

] 02,970 

6,116 

702,060 

1916 

22<‘', lO'i 

:r.i.:}2.'. 

100,182 

3,876 1 

684,549 


^ FiXolntling casual jtauper.s. 

- Deductions bciiiK maiie for itcrson.*^ counted twice in llie }-receding columns. 


Scotland. 


Jan. 15 

poor I t 
(Excluding 

% 

diev(ul 

V.igiant.s) 

Va 

grant.s j 

Total 


Pauper.s 

Depeiidetits 

Paupers 

Dependents ' 


1912 

67,448 

41,621 

133 

37 ' 

109,239 

191J 

07,681 

40,514 

126 

21 

108,292 

1914 

66,729 

38,301 

103 

19 

105,245 

1915 

67,561 

39,025 

71 

5 

106,662 

1916 : 

63,666 

35.271 

57 

S 

99,002 


Ireland. 


January 

Indoor paupers 


O^ilduor 



(and of 

Adult 

able-bodied J, 



In a.4^ Inins 

1’otal 

rn’.st 

week) 

All otliers 

Total 

l)aupers 


1912 

4,609 

3:?, 402 

3.3,011 

‘ 39,9U0 

1,629 

79,636 

191.3 

4,312 

32.705 

.37.017 

' 40,129 ■ 

1,653 

78,799 

1914 

I 3,91 i ^ 

31,440 

3:., 3.55 

i 37,s.37 

1,052 

74.844 

191.5 j 

i .3,437 

29,757 

.33.194 

I 38,072 

1,6.53 

72,919 

1916 

2.857 1 

27,692 

.30,049 

j 35,932 

1,590 

68,071 


t Excluding any wlu» may bo temporarily disabled by sicl<ucs.s. 


Included in the number of indoor paupers in Ireland are casuals, who 
numbered 478 in January, 1916. 
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Finance. 

I. KkVKNUE -VXD KxPKNDrnrUK. 


Rkvenpe 


Year ended 

March 31 

E.sti mated 

Actual Keceipts 

1 More ( + ) 

in the 

into the 

1 orless(-) 


Budgets 

Exchequer 

1 than Estimates 

i 


£. 

£ 

' £ 

1912 

181,621,000 

185,090,286 

i- 3,469,286 

1913 

187,189,000 

188,801,999 

d- 1,612,999 

1914 

194,825,000 

198,242,897 ; 

+ 3,417,897 
17.488,080 

IQlfi ' 

209,206,000 

226,694,080 | 

I91t) 

305,014,000 

336,766,824 

; 31,752,824 

1917 

499,275,000 “ 

573,427.582 

r 74,152,582 

1 The increased receij 

.ts in 1014 15 and late 

•r w- it‘ mainly tine to \v 

ar taxation. 


Budget R.'JtiinaN', i*‘\ised 


Year ended 
March 31 

Budget an<l 

K'IPFNDITURE 

Actual Pay- 

More ( + ) 

Supplementary 

m(mt.s out of 

or loss ( - ) 


Estimates 

the Exchequer 

than Estimate 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1912 

181,839,000 

178,545,100 

> 3,293,900 

1913 

191,556,000 

188,621,930 

-2,934.070 

1914 

199,011,000 

197,492,969 

>1,518,031 

1915 ^ 

569,840,000 

560,473,533 

- 9,36t.),467 

1916 

1,589,904,000 

1 ,559, 158,377 

! - 30,745,623 

1917 

1,825,380,000 

2,198,112,710 

, 372,732,710 


J The increased expenditure in IIH 1 J.j and later was due to the war. 


Table showing .surplus or deficit : — 


Year 

Surplus ( -f ) 

Year 

Surplus ( d- ) 

Ended March 31 

or Deficit ( - ) 

£ 

Ended M.arch 

or Deficit ( ~ ) 

£ 

1912 

+ 6,545,186 

1915 

333,779,453 

1913 

+ 180,06!» 

1916 

- 1,222,391,553 

1914 

+ 749, •.128 

1917 

1,624,685,128 


The revenue in detail for 1915 16 (exclusive of 108, 809^ customs duties 
collected for and due to the Isle of Man, but inclusive of the proceeds of 
duties tlic value of wliicli is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), 
and the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Kxchequer receipts and 
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expenditure for 1916-'17. Of tlie revenue for 1915-16, 86*1 per cent, 
was derived from taxation, and for 1016-17, 89 ‘6 per cent. 

Vof Kxchcqiier ' Rxchrcjurr 

Sonices of Revknuk ^ loi- Sr Uecoiittsi I^eceipt.si 

lOlT'-ir, 1016-17 

i. Customs — Imports \ £ ' £ £ £ 

Cocoa, Chocolate, kc., | 698,197 

Coffee . . . I 276,502 

('liicory . . . ' 78,206 

Currants . . . ; 138,328 

Raisins . . . i 291,008 

Other dried fruits . i 185,941 

Motor spirit . . ; 1,760,965 

Rum . . . ! 3,443,258 

Hrandy . . . 1,310,238 

Other s]drits . . 570,284 j 

Sugar, glucose, k(\ . 8,848,24 1 , 

Tea . . . 13,962,210 ! 

Tobacco . . . 25,743,140 | 

Wine . . . 1.077,869! 

Cinomatograpli Filins 184,142 j 

Clocks and Watches . ; 24^5,572 

Motor Cars and Motor ' 

Cycles . . . 540,610 

Musical Instnunents. . 74,007 j 

Otlicr articles , . 148,790 i 

: 59,575,610' 59,606,000 70,561.000 

ii. Excise — i 

Spirits . . . |21,515,014 1 

Beer . . . 33.747,269 ; 

Sugar and Glucose . . 174,825 

Tobacco (home grown) 37,569 
Motor Spirit . . 32,152 j 

Licence duties, kc. : 

Liquor . . 3,521,370 ' 

Other . . 1,224,256 

Railways . . 259,124 

Patent medicines , 627,454 ; 

Other sources . . 68,650 , | : 

61,207,683^ 61,2U),000 56,380,000 

iii. Estate, &c., duties— i 

Estate duty ^ . . ,24,363,378 | 

Temporary estate j 

duty-’ . . .1 2,041 

Probate duty" . . ! 21,946 : 

Legacy duty . . i 5,415,139 | 

Succession duty . | 1,073,425 j 

Corporation duty . I 62,053 ; , 

I 30,937,982131,035,000 31,232,000 

I ■ I i 

1 That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer durinr: the financial year. 

- On property of persons dying after August 1, 18i»4. 

^ On property of persons dying before August 2, ISPl, 
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Sources of Revenue 

Net Receipts 

lOI <'.1.1 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 

Exchequer 
Receipts ^ 

. „ „ ---- 



1915-16 

1916-17 

i V. Stamps (excluding F ec 

£ 

: £ 

£ 

X* 

&c. , Stamps) — 





Deeds 

Receipts, Drafts, Ac. 
Bills of exchange . 
Contract Notes 

2,528,907 
1, 991, 573 
750,048 
84,984 




Companies’ capital 

duty . 

Bonds to bearer 
I'lankers’ Notes, Ac. 

221,359 

341,600 

149,904 




Licences and CW- 





(icates . 

Insurances 

Other sources . 

159,254 

479,506 

69,803 

6,779,998 

6,764,000 

7,878,000 

V. Land Tax . . 


679,797 

660,000 

640,000 

vi. House Dutv 

— 

1,975,069 

1,990,000 

1,940,000 

vii. Property and Income ! 




Tax and super- bix . 1 

— 

120,160,590 128,320.000 

205,033,000 

viii. Kxcess Prolits Tax 

' 

187,846 

110,000 

139.020,000 

ix. Land Value Duties . ; 

— 

368,817 

363,000 

521,000 

Total Produce ot Taxes ; 

_ i 

290,873,392 200,088,000 

514,105,000 

X. Postal service . 

! 

23,761,810 

21, 100,000 

21,350,000 

xi. Teb^graph service . i 

— 

3, 171.434 

3, 2)^0, 000 

3,350,000 

xii. Telephone service . 



6, 133,696 

6, 150,000 

6,400,000 

xiii. Crown Lands . 


574,999 

550,000 

650,000 

xiv'. Interest on Suez 

Canal Shares Ac. 



2,431,851 

2,431,855 

8,055,817 

XV. Misccdlaneous (in- 
cluding Fee, Ac., 

Stamps) 

i 

9,791,812 

9,796,070 

16,516,765 

Total non-tax lleveiine. 

1 

46,465,606 

46,678,825 

59,322,582 

Total Revenue 

; 

337,338.007 

336,766,825 

573, 427, .582 


i Thai IK, revenue actually I'aid into the Exchequer during the finnigclal y< ar. 


The national expenditure falls under two categories ; I., the Consolidated 
Fund Charges, mainly bestowed on the National Debt ; and II., the Supply 
Services, including the Army, Navy, and Civil Service, 

Branches of Expenditurk | ^car i‘,n(ijng Maicli SI, 

I. Consolidated Fund : jB | jC | £ 

National Debt Services ! 1 ! 

Interest of Funded Debt . . .j 12,PvU,'10ti 

Teniiinable Annuities . . .1 2,su7,758 

Interest of Unfunded Debt . . | 4,it.SO,772 

Management of Debt , . . j 

Intt-rest, &c., on War Debt, . . i 119,011,054 


dO, 240,31 1 I 


127,250,404 




l^lNANCE 


Branches of Expenditure 

Year endiiig March 31, j 

1910 1 

Year 

1916-17 

ii. Road Improven^ent Fund 

il 

£> 

694,3! >5 ; 

£ 

iii. Payments to r^ocal Taxation Ac- 
counts 

— 

9,7i)0',S5l 

9,b95,46t; 

iv. Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
vices 

Civil liist 

Annuities and Pensions . 

Salaries and Allowances . 

Courts of Justice .... 

Miscellaneous 

470,000 
3l'0,422 
50,219 
531 ,224 
1,409,925 

« ' 

2,787,790 ! 

1,973,097 

Total Coiisolidateil Fund Sn- 
vice.s 

... 

7.3,488,347 

139,119,057 

11. .Supply; 




i. Army . . .... 

- 

1.7,010 ^ ^ 


ii. Ministry of Munitions and Ordn.ance 
Factories 

-- 

2,000 1 


iii. Navy ... 

- 

7,009 1 


Iv. Civil Serviee.s 

— 

54,718.000 ; 


V. Customs and Excise .... 

- 

2,514,000 

s 2,058,993.053 

vi. Inland Revenue 


2,089,000 

1 


vii. Tost Otllcc Services .... 

- 

20,673,0''.0 ' 


viii. Votes of Cre<lit—Navnl and Military 
Oiuoations, Ac 

, 

I 

1 1,399,0.52,011 , 


Total Supply Services .... 

~ 

j 1,48..), 6709 30 > 


Total Expenditure riiar;,n'Rhle aj-aimst 
Ucvemic 



1,55<), 158,377 : 

2,198.112,710 


' Token Votes. The foil expenditure is iuelnded in item viii., Votes of credit. 

« 

The Exchequer issues shown above arc those with which tlie various 
departments wore supplied to meet all requirements,* whether original 
or supplementary. 

In addition to the ordinary expenditure above given, there were in 
1916*17 issues to mcetca[)ital expenditure under the Telegra])h (Money) Act, 
1913, 270,000/. ; Housing Act, 1914, 130,700/. ; the Post Office (London) 
Railway Act, 1913, 231,000/. : the Military \Vorks Acts, lvS97 to 1903, 
8,008/. ; the Public Buildings Expenses Act, 1903, 8,000/. ; amounting in 
the aggregate to 650,708/. The money rai.sed for Supply purposes by War 
loans was 1,112,273,015/. ; Exchequer ilonds, 341,850,300/. ; War Expendi- 
ture Coriilioates, 29,878,500/. ; War Havings Certilioates, 72.750,000/. ; 
total, 1,566,761,815/. The balance in the Exchoqueron April 1, 1916, was 
25,575,006/. ; the gross receipts into the Exchequer in the year 1916-17 
amounted to 5,000,909,756/.; the gross issues out of the Exchequer 
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amounted to 0,000,048,903/. ; leavin*^ a balance on March 31, 1917, of 
26,435,859/. 

Ann}" and Navv and other war ox[>eiiJitiire iti being met by votes of 
iMedit, the total of wdiieh, voted from August, 1914, to Marcli, 1917, 
amounts to 4,1-12,000,000/., of' w hich 362,000,000/. represents votes of ciedit 
for 1914-15, 1,420,000,000/. for 1915 16, 2.010, 000, OOOh for 1916-17, and 
350,000,000/. (as a first \ ote) for 1917-18. 


CiviJ- Skkvici: Esiimau-: 


1. Public IPork'n and Build- £ 

inas . 

. 2,831,894 

II. Salaries, da*., Cir 

'll IJe- 

par tine ids 

U. K. and Eirglaiul . 

. 4,317,796 

Scotland . 

. 194,432 

Ireland . 

. 555,944 

Total U.K. . 

5,068.172 


III. La ir a nd J u.sl ice : 
U.K. and England : — 


Sup. Court of Judicatuie . 

30:i,07;i 

County Courts 

M0,4y» ' 

Police, Eng. k Wales 

108,346 

Prisons, Eng. and Col. 
Reformatories, Great Ihit. 

671,5'.'0 

345,015 

Other expenses 

210,220 

1,778,742 

Scotland 

Courts of J ustice, ^e. 

75,352 

Prisons .... 

07,000 

Other expenses 

48,808 

222,060 

Ireland; — 

Supreme Court of Judicatuie 1 10,563 

Land Cominissiotl’ . 

774,809 

County Court Office r.s, kc. 

101,369 

Police and Constabulary . 

1,571,050 

Prisons .... 

112,782 

Reformatories, kv. . 

119,740 

Other expenses 

69,767 

2,860,080 

Total U.K. 

4,860,882 


1917-18 (Nut). 

IV. Education^ Science and 


U.K. and England : — 
lioanl of EdiK'ation . 15,159,780 

British Miiseuiii . 128,595 

Nationai Galleiies. Lv. 21,383 

Uiiiversitif'.s, i'V('.,Grt. Ihit. 

and Int. Ed. (Wales) 321, 2u0 

Depai t nit-nt of Scieniiiic 

Industiial Ueseareh 1,038,050 
Scientific Investigation, 


-&<•. 

100,006 

16,769,014 

Scotlainl : — 

Public Education 

2, 5! 3,765 

National Galleries . 

3,9S0 

2,51 7,745 

In land : — 

Public Education 

1 ,858,868 

National Gallery 

1,830 

.Science and Art 

152,218 

Universities, kv. 

112,500 

2,125,416 

Total U.K. . 

21,412,175 

V. Forrign and Colonial 

Services : 

£ 

Diplomatic and Consular 680,969 

(Colonial 

608,061 

Tclcgra]th Subsidies 

. 27.675) 

Cyprus (grant*in-aid) 

50,000 

Total 

. 1,307,605 


‘ The Siilaii.-H of the rouuty court, as well a.-> those r)f ihc huperiot courts aiul tlic 
nielropolitaii police courts, are pain out <»f the Con.solidatod Fund. 
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£ 

V I . Non- Effect i ve a nd 

Gharilahlc Service .^ : 
Superaniiiialioii and 

retired allowances . 801,570 

Ollier Hcrvices • . . 202,02-1 

^ Total . . 1,003,600 

\’II. Old Jgr. J\iisions, 

I.ahou r Ext It a n ges, 

Insttraiitr, «tr. ; 

Old Pensions. .12.200,000 


National Health Insur. 
Ministry of Labour . 
Mi.scellancous 

£ 

. 6,787,674 
. 1,232,426 
538,230 


20,758,330 

d'okcii Votes 

Grand Total 1917-18 
Grand Total 1916-17 

6,100 
. 57,368,758 
, 56,148 235 

Net increase, 1917- 18 

. 1,220,523 


Tlic expenditure for t ho Revenue l)ei>aitinent.s in 1017-18 is c.stiniated 
’s follows : Customs and Kx(‘i.se, 2,522,6937. ; Inland Rc\ enue, 2,726,0507.; 
■2o:st Ollice, 25,980,3107. d'hus the total ex]»enditure for Civil Service 
nd Revenue Drpartinonts for the year is estimated at 88,597,81 17. , 
■gainst 87,676,2137. foi- 1910 17. 

The following statement shows for tlie year emh^l Marcli 31, 1910, the net 
mount estiniatid to hav<' hren contributed ])y Fngland; Scotland, and 
reland, to the revenue expenditure on English, vSeottish, and 1 ri.sh services : — 


EtiulaiiO Scotian. 1 InOaud Total 

^ Sources 


Cet Uevenue as coiiti 
Cii.stoms .... 

Fxcise 

Estate, Ac. duties 
Statiij's .... 
Land lax .... 
House duly .... 
Income tax (including 
super-tax) 

F.xprcs.s prnfits duty . 

Land value d lit io.s 

Total i-cvcnue from tuxes 

ro.slal service 
Telegraph service 
Telei>honc .service 
Crown lands 

Kcccijits from Suez Laiial 
Shares and Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous . * . 

Total nondax i%t'cnue 
Aggrcijatc revenue . 

‘Ixjicndlture (Exchcquci 
Issues) 

Debt, Army ami Navy 

Civil Government Charges ; 
C)n Consolidated Fund : 

(I) Civil List and Miscel- 

laneous charges 

(J) Uoad Improvement 

Fund 

(3) Payments to local tax- 
at ion accounts, Ac 
V^oted 

Total Civil Government 
cliarges 


£ ^ Z a: £ £ 


; 4T,h;'',,000 

0,007, 000 

5,C:’.3,000 


50,575,000 

: 4 ‘.•,507, 000 

• *,111,000 

.'•,‘2 CO, 000 

— 

61,208,000 

2ti,01S,000 

3,407,000 

1 ,'>88,000 

.';.;5,ooo 

30,038,000 

.5, 01. '>.000 

51' -.,000 

32.8, 000 

21,000 

6,780,000 

CIS, 000 

3,2,000 

— 

- 

• IS' ‘,000 

1,811,000 

1 .'.4,000 


— 

1,075,000 

1 10,745,000 

13,*)8‘.',000 


1.330,000 

120,101.000 

1SO,(K.'0 

l,0(Mt 

’ — 

— 

]87,<»(>0 

5lL>,000 

44.000 

3.000 ' 

— 

360,000 

il3,115,000 ' 

20, 7r. 1,000 

d 0,3 11,000 

1,6 '6, 000 

1 200,873,000 

‘20, ‘2,S 4,000 

2,381,000 

l,007,0u0 



23,762,000 

•2,()8:>,000 

302,000 

184,000 

... 

3,471,000 

5,. 56 1,000 

•'.>0.0n0 

10.3,000 


6,434,000 

.'>‘.’7,500 

.31,000 

16,500 


575,000 

1 




2,432,000 

2,432,»:00 

1.000,000 

71,500 

127,500 

S., 503,000 

0,702,000 

30,357,500 

3, 4 6 *.,500 

i 1,<118 0Ot> 

11,025,0 .0 

46.466,000 

173, 47*2, :>00 

ri,2‘2C,500 ; 

17,020,000 

12,71^,000 

1 337,330,00*' 

i RngliKh 

Scottish 1 

Irish 

General 


' services 

services 

services ! 

sor\ ices 

! Total 

! — 

"j 

’ 

60, 4 sS. 000 

j t>i»,4S8,6(tO 

1 

1 351,500' 

155,. 500 

135,000 

HOd 1,000 ' 

2,573,000 

; - 

— 

- 

604,000 j 

604,000 

7,118,500 1 

1,1(57,000 

1,471,500 

i 

0,757,000 

35,347,500 ; 

5,701,000 

8,006,500 i 

4,673,000 1 

54,718,000 

42,817,500 ! 

7,02,3,500 

10,603,000: 

7,208.000 j 

C7,’i42,0(;0 
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Knvilish 

Scottish: Irish (• nmal Total 


services 

services | services services 

Customs and Excise and 

£ 

£■ £ [ .C £ 

Inland Kevenue 

720,000 

',.’0,000 :117,000 : 4,003,000 

Post Office services . : 

2l,lihi,000 I 

2,:.()8,000 1,070,000 1.320,000! 20,073,000 

Votes of Credit — Naval and 

Military Operations, Ac. . 

' i 

— ; — 1.309,052,000 1,300,6.72.000 

Total expeiuliture ■ 

07,712,700 ; 

1 

I0,<i'.i0,500 ,12,507,000 1,108,758,000 1,550,158,000 


II. Taxa'mon. 


The net receipts from the principal branches of taxation were as follows 
in the years state<l : — 


Year ended 

Customs 1 

Ivxcisc 1 

E>t:ite, 

Ac. 

Stamps^ 

fjaiid 

T.ti 

li:hal»itcd 

/IoU.‘:C 

lbo})eit.v A 
Inc'une Tax 
and Su]»er 
Tux 

Land 
Val nc 

March 31 



Dutit* 2* 

Doty 

Duties 


Thou.-. £ 

TliOiis £ 

Tlioii.v.i* Tlmus. f I'huU’.i: 

'Ihou.. £ 

Tlmiis. £ 

rho>i.s.X 

1911-12 

33,597 

38,270 

27,182 

0.70.5 

717 

2.110 

4 4,->-31 

4(»1 

1912-13 

33.517 

38,0‘'4 

25,400 

10.075 

087 

1,050 

44,712 ‘ 

437 

1013-14 

.35,509 

30.058 

27, 1' >7 

'»s:; 

000 

1.001 

47.241 

73,7 

19U-15 

30.150 

42,410 

2 8, 7 i; -; 

7,437 

00! 

1 8S7 

00,5 15 

1 1 1 

1015-10 

50,570 

tU.COs 

OO.f'.’iS 

0,7 So 

.:.n0 

1 ,07.7 

120, Ml 

300 

1910 17 
(Kxcbeuuer 

;<75tu 

5*1,;; -n 

31,232 


f.40 

1,010 

2 05, 0.7 3 

721 

Receipts) 










1 The principal items inclmie-i in thesa liranclie^ of rcvcum- are shown on paj'os ■\?> II 

above. 


An Plxeess Prolits Tax of fiO per cent, upon the excels of profits over 
pre-war .stainiartls was introduced in 1915 and prodm-ed 187,846/. in 1915'16. 
The rate was later increased to 60 per cent., and produced 169,920,000/. 
in 1916-17. 

Tlic gross amount of income brought under tlic review of the Inland 
Revenue Department in the year ended April 5, 1915, in the United 
Kingdom, was 1,238,31.6,397/. ; in 1904-5 it was 912,129,680/. In 1915 16 
it is estimated at 1,.300 millions, and in 1916 17 at 1,600 millions. 6'he in- 
come on which tax was actually re<‘civeii in 19H 15, aftm- allowing for 
exemptions and ahatements, was 814,849,304/. 

The gross income and income on which tax was rcceiv<;d in 1914-15 were 
distributed as follows : — 


Prolits from the ovriier^hip Lanrls , . . . 

,, ,, Hois.ses 

,, ,, Other jo-operty 

Profits from the occupation of lands . . . . 

,, British and other Government securities . 
Profits from bu.sinessf's, conrern.s, professions, mi- 
jdoyments (except tliose of a juiblic natiue), and 

certain interest 

Halartea of Govomment, (Corporation, and Puidic 
Company officials 


Total 


Grog'S lncor«e 

Income taxed 

C 

£ 

52, 200. 200 7 

23.1,402,037 

102,762,2.75 

1,301,300 I 

17.550,031 

3,040,007 

53,090,320 

17,309,.7.39 

724, 48.^, .307 4 

.720,89:i,4!»O 

1.77,2.73,770 

t (,1,27 8,01 3 

1,238,318,397 

814,849,301 


‘‘ Included in this auiount are Mie gross income from railways in the United Kingdom, 
lyi4"l5, mincH, ill,. '>24,080/.; gasworka, Pj'JTO.P?.*)/. ; waterworks, 6,88.'’>,219/,; 

cAnalK, docks, Itc. , 4,700,7041,; ironworks, .7,231,068/. 
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The gross income from land and houses in 1914-16 was distributed as 
follows : — 



J England | 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Unil»'d Kingdom 

Land 

Houses • 

^ i 

. ^ 30,8113.052 1 
. 204,270,375 ’ 

£ 

5,608,010 

21,738,642 

£ 

9,70.5 108 
5,453,620 1 

£ 

52,266,269 

231 402,637. 


The amount of supLi'-tax received wan 2,891,346/. in 1910-11 ; 3,018,388/. 
in 1911-12; 3, 699,706/ in 1912 13 ; 3,339,008/. in 1913-14; 10,121,023/. in 
1914-15; ami 1 6.787, 0.")!/. in 1915-16. Tin* estimated aggregate income 
of the super tax payers in 1915-16 was 2*26,330*000/., and the estimated 
number of persons ehiirg<*able, 29,500. Super-tax ^ payable by persons 
wi;b incomes exceeding 3.000/. ]>er year. 

In accordance with various Acts passed 'net ween 1888 and 1911, there 
are paid out of tlie Consolidated Fund to tlie Local Taxation AcCOUntS of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, .sums equivalent to tlie proceeds of certain 
excise licence dutie.s, part: ol’ the beer and .spirit duties, and part of the pro- 
bate and estate duries. Certain other giants are also payaVde. The l»ay- 
inents on account of the beer and spirit dutie.s, the licence duties on tlie sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and (in kScotlaml) on account of the caniage licence 
duties, are now fixed at the amounts jiayabie out of the Consolidated Fund 
for 1908-09. The payments in respect of other licence duties, and those in 
respect of the probate and estate duties, depend on the current yitdd of 
the.se duties. % 

The payments actually made to tlie. Local Taxation Accounts in 1916-16 
are given as follows ; — 



On account 
of beer and 

On account 
of lit «*i]ce 

' On neconnt 
of e.state 

Other 
grants, Ac. 

Tota 


sjiirit duties 

duties 

duties 


Pnvnienis to : 

£ 

.i* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Enkrland . 

1.107,260 

2,Ot»2,U>0 

3,008.528 

40,001 

7,118.1‘»7 

ScothuKi . 

. 1.52,218 

3^(1,. '.62 

535.0-4 

08,438 

848,493 

; 1,167,232 

Ireland . 

124,567 

208,710 

280,643 

' 1.471,422 

Total payments 

. : 1.384,075 

2, 65 1,1 >00 

4,734,155 

086,031 , 

, 0,75<>.J*51 


HI. National Debt. 


Borrowing by the Stutc on the .security of taxes was practised in Norman 
times, but tlie National Debt really dates from the time ol William HI. 
The ackiiowled/fed debt in 1689 was about 664,000/. , on whitdi the annual 
charge for interest and n anagenieut was only 40,000/, At various .subsequent 
dates the amounts were as follows (including the Irish debt throughout} : — 


Year Debt 1 

Miinoii £ 

1727. AceoHwion of Ueorjre II. ... 52 

1756. Comirieticenicnt of Sox en Years' War 75 
1763. End ,, ,, „ m 

1775. ('oninienccinent of Aniericnn War . 127 

1784. Eml ,, ,, ,, 248 

1793. Cunmienceinent of French War.s . 248 

1815. BnU ,, ,, „ 861 

1817. Coi'Bolidfition of English and Irish 

Exchequers 830 


Anniinl Anmiitir.s <ujly 

cliarLT**, incltub (inchided in pre- 
iug annuities vioii'*' <oIiiiup) 
Million £ Millb n £ 


2*4 


2'8 

0 2 

5 0 

0-5 

4-7 

0-5 

95 

1-4 

9*7 

1-3 

32 6 

19 

31 *6 

2*0 


1 These amounts do not include the capital value of lonuinsbla annnptea. 
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Gross debt 


Year 


including Annual Annuities 

terminable charge. inchid- (included in pre* 
Debt 1 annuities ing annuities vious eoluuin) 
.Million £ Million i: Million £ Million £ 

1854. 

Commencement of Crimean War 

. 775 8U2 

27-4 

3-9 

1857. 

End ,. ,, ,, 

Commencoment of Boer War 

. ^08 837 

28,6 

4 0 

1899 

. 590 f.35 

23'2 

7 -,3 

1903. 

End ,, „ 

Commencement of European War 

. 743 798 

i7'0 

3 a 

1914. 

. 678 70S 

24 5 

3-2 

1913. 

4917. 

(March 31. estimated) 

. 2,171 2,197 
. — 3,900“ 

— 

... 


1 These amounts do not include the capital value of teniiiuablu annuities. 

- Of this amount 'J64 millions (estimated) represent advances to Allies and Dominions. 


The following statement shows the total amount of the Gros.s Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 191 ti : — 


Liabilities : £ 

Funded Debt 318,460,277 

Kstimated Capital Liabilily of Terminable Annuities . 26,158,871 

Unfunded Debt . . ‘ 1,79^,129,496 

Other Capital Liabilities : 

Telegraph Acts, 1892 to 19 Id 14,339 S55 

Telephone Tifinsfer Act, 1911 9,049.386 

Uganda Railway Acts, 1896 to lup-j 2,737,005 

Public Offices (Acquisition of Site) Act, 1897) . . 360,623 

Public Offices (Whitelull) Site Act, 1897 .... 399.889 

Royal Nigur Company Act, 1899 472,983 

Naval Works Acts. 1895 to 1905 14,911.661 

Military Works Act, 1897 to 1903 ..... 8,265,937 

Land Regi.stry (New Buildirig.s) Act, loOO . ' . . 

Pacilic 0«ble Act, 1901 1,718,956 

Public Offices .Site (Dul)lin) Act, 1903 180,684 

Public Buildings Expenses Act, 1903 1,27*), 378 

Cunard Agreement (Mone\) Act, 1964 1,560,000 

Post Office (Lomion) Railway Act, 1913 .... 378,7’^0 

Housing Act, 1914 844,000 


Total Gros.s Liabilities . . - ... 

Assets ; £ 


£ 


2,140,748,644 


66,600,6Ui 

2 , 1977439/245 


Suez Canal Shares, market value v Mch.dl , 1910} 114,858,000 

Other Assets 3,418,851^ £ 

28.270,851 

Exchequer Balances at the Bauk.s of England and Ireland 25,575,000 


The unfunded liebt at March 31, 1916, includt*d, umong other iteui.s, 
iollowing : — 


£ 

3i per Cent. War 8tt<ck and Bonds (rei»ayttble 1925-28} . ^ 62,774.400 

4i ,, ,, M ( ,, 1925-45) , .899,997,072 

3 ,, i’xelu-quur Bunds (repayable March 24, 1920) , . 21,659,700 

,, M ,, ( Dec. 1, 1920) . . 15 .,371,19.5 

Treasiirv Bilks 559.927, (XK) 

War 8aviiig!s Certiflcatc.s 1,387,191 

American I.oan at 5 per cent., repayable Oct. 15, 1920 . . -51,369,863 


The total issues on account of debt in 1915-lC charged against the 

rcveimc, were— £ 

Inside tiie Permanent or fixed Annual Charge .... 20,888 257 
OutaWe „ ,, „ .... 39,911,034 

Ohargea connected with other CapUtl Liabilities .... 6,083.oi2 


file 


Total 06,084,320 

Of this amount, 6,310,3101. was for rc'))ayinent of principal. The net inertuee In tlie 
e gross liabilities of the «tatf in 1P16-10 was £1,027,8^3,348. 


^ Excluding advances from votes of cradit to Dondiuons, Allied Powern, Ac. 
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IV. Local Taxation. — Local Revenue. 


Receipts from j 

. i 

England and 
Wales 
(1913-14) 

Scotland 

(1918-14) 

Ireland 

(1913-14) 

Rates . . • i 

Watei Undertakings i 

Gas ,, j 

Electric Liuht Undertakings . . . ! 

Repay ineiitsl 

Tramw.avs and Light Rail way. Ac. . 

Tolls, l)u<‘s, <fef ■ 

Rents, interest, <fec. (not included elscAvhere) 
Sales of Property . . . . ■ 

(ioveriiiiient routributions . 

Loans 

Miscellaneous 

£ 

71,276,158 
8,661,319 
8,716. 30 
.5,. 369. 470 
1,30.5,. 5 2.5 
10,345,423 i 
8,4‘ 0,44 4 ; 

4,<>60,l-'.> 1 

415,338 ; 

22,617,246 
19,977,119 ' 

7,520,657 ; 

£ 

7,708,944 
1,187 3 -9 
2,3.52,902 

778 986 
26,248 

1,512,957 1 

1,407,127 1 

290,634 I 
•20(»,457 1 

3,054,759 1 

3,016,881 
789,402 i 

£ 

8.8.‘^8,402 

35.5,473 

430,262 

236,419 

272,994 

43^2l3 

337,739 

1,450,272 

1,044,666 

481,574 

Total receipts .... 

169,325,118 1 

22,320,636 } 

8,406,014 


1 Roiiayiuents on account of private iini)iov»*mcnt« executed by local authorities. 

Local Exp'-ndit'iire. 


Expenditure by I 

Eug.A \Vale.s 

Scotland i 

Ireland 

1913-14 

1913-14 j 

1913-14 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

Town and Municipal Authorities for Police, | 
Sanitary, and otlicr Pubpe Wbu’k.s, <fcc. • . ; 

112,904,313 

11,704,9kO 1 

3,377,8.33 

Union. s and Parishes for I'oor Relief, Ac. . . : 

17,589,872 

1,762,855 ■ 

1,320,987 

County Auihontics for P(dicc, Lunatic Asylums, [ 
Ac 

22,812,815 

2,335 070 1 

2,385,821 2 

Rural D’strict and Parisli Councils, Ac. . . ' 

.5, 324,. 368 

17,975 1 1 

843,357 3 

.School Boards and Secondary Education i 
Couuiiitteib ....... 


4,562.00.5 ! 


Harbour Authorities . . . . . . : 

!t438.460 

1,644,440 i 

475,420 

Other Authorities 

1,338,475 

1 81,835 j 

101,811 

Total . . . . . . j 

ltJ9,408,303 

22,107.160 1 

8,565.229 


The e.stuiiatcil receipts and ex:pemlituie of the Loinloii County Council rat«* and 
debt accounts exclusive of r* vcnuc-i*roducinp undertakiUKR) for the year ending 

March 31, 11)17 (including balances) amounted to 11,784,341*). Of tljis amount 7,l06,i>S2^ 
was to be raised bv rates. The outstanding debt of London in ll>14 amounted to 113 
million pounds sterling. 

At the end of the Oiiancial y(‘ar 1‘>13-1<1, the ontstniuling local debt of England and 
Wales amounted to .'■()ii,('30,04.'i/. ; that 8icotland t-o 00,887,363/.; of Ireland to 
25,451,911/.; total, 0.5 (including 49,721.498/. ontstandinv in re.sjiert of loans 

taken over or raisoj by the Mctro]iolitan W»ter Board, and 20,139,459/. ouUtanding in 
respect of loans accounted for by the For: of London Authority). 

Defence. 

Tho .superior direction of tlie naval and military policy of the counli j i« 
in the hands of the War Cabinet, an executive body which took tho place of 
‘he Advisory Coinmitteo of Imperial Defence, which con^ist^d of t) c Prime 
Minister, as rx officio nrcsiilont, the Sccretaric.s ol St.ute for Foreign Affairs, 
War, the Colonics, ana India; tlie Chancellor of tho Kxcheqiier; the First 
Lord of tho Admiralry ; the First Sea Lord of tho Admiralty ; the Chief 
3f the Imperial General Staff ; tho Direotorof Naval Intelligence ; the Director 
of Military Operations, and of other Naval and Military oflScers and high 
officials from time to time called in, 
t By Parish Councils only. 

* IrUh Police and education are mainly provided for from Imj eilal fundi, 

^aBy Aural District Councils and llund Sanitary AuUiorlMss. 

K 2 
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I. Aumy. 

For details of the pre-wav ori(dinsatioii of the army ef the United 
King lorn, Statesmw’s Yevh Book f »r 1916, pj) 53-56. 

Prior to August, 1914, the l.aod Forc*‘S of the United Kingdom consisted 
of U e Regular Ar oy and the Territortal Force. The forni»^r served lor the 
most parr in India and in other of the oversea possessioiis ; and of that 
which remained at homo the major port ion was to form an expeditionary 
force containing all to d some 160,000 ol all ranks and amis. It was ih* 
tended that a.^ ca^ualti- s occurred in the expeditionary force they should be 
made good from tin Special Keserve, a rone w -ich had rcplaco<l the ohl 
from tli#" nouii^ soldiers and reservists who hat! in the hrst instance 
l>een left hehind, auu.from men who would lecniitcd and trained as the 
war [»r*>cee U*d. The IVrntoii il Foren*, which had been raised on the basis 
of the VolnntHer Force, had been given a proper organis ition. 

In 1914 this F rce vaduntc.ered for Imperiil or (jvev'ea service almost to 
man, veernits came in ’.n large and over increasing uumhe-s, and each unit of 
the Force was soon able to cn-ate one or two res- rve units fo form i reservoir 
upon v\hich existing l>atlaiionb could draw. H for»- the six months traiidng 
p»Miod had elapsed >01110 of th be'»t of the IVrritorial units were ready to 
reli‘ ve or v« induce the original • xpetliiionary fo ee, 

Eirl\ in the wtr Lo?d Ivitcli ui' i', thv War M nister, realised tliat an 
imm'mse l♦-orniting etTort iniisr he made He d tided that recruits would 
more r adily come forward to join new unit^ of tlie Regnhir Army rather 
than those vt hicti formed pirr of the Itjj^perial Army of the 8e ond Line. 
The result lias t ciefoie h« eu that the troops now hghlit g in other ti- Ids are 
drawn ftom tiie Old Beu'ular Army, th»'Tvni orial Fojce, and the Nevv Army. 

In ord*'r to expedite romiiting, in (Jeudu-i, 1915, Lori Dei liy was appointed 
Director-Oeneial of Keciiiitnig, and he diew u]> a .scheme for the mainten- 
ance of the voluntary system of lecruitme-'t. Under this selicme jdl men 
of Toilitaiy age were to be canvassed and roernited in groups 

arranged aocor<ltng to age. There w(>re 46 of those gronjis— 23 for single and 
23 for married me -. Up to Deeernher 11, 191.5, under the > 010*1110 1,150.000 
single and 1,679,263 mairied men, or a t^dal of 2,829,263 men, were attested, 
enlisted, or rejected. 

On Fe»*ruarv 10, 1916, the Military Service Aet.the object of which was to 
provide for the cnmpnl>orv eiilis inoiit ol single tnen and of wid -wers of militavy 
age, canm into force. UmDr its provisi^uis cveiy male British Mibj»ci who 
had reached the ag- of 18 and w'as und<‘r 41. and waN unniarrii d or a widower 
without childr n, was <}cenn d to hav»- been dul v enlisted in the Regular Army 
for gen'^rsl servi* e with the (.'olotuft or in the Keserve for the peiiod •! »be 
war. Ai'p^h-sticn for exempt 'on from the provisions o» tlu'Mct wa^ peitnltted 
to Local Tiihnp ds, and from tl»eir decisions appeal Uy to C’ential Appeal 
Tribunals. All the grouj's of unniarri»*d men wen- called uf) by March 18, 1916. 

On May 25, 1916, a new MiiiTaiv Hervico Act ranie into force nndor 
which all men, wlieeher mairied or sincL, between 18 and 41, were rendered 
liable to aerve. At the same time it announced that the total voluntary 
naval and mibtarv f-lfort of the nation bad \ b ided 5.041,000 men. 

On June 5, 1915, a Ministr\ of Mm itiona wm* oBtai>li>hed with Mr. 
Llo>dGeoige aa Ministt-r, and a Munitions Aet w*is jmummxI, aiH'mg other 
things, for the Ooremnieni cot tml of workshops, the organis. tion of the 
factories, the 8ti|>ply of the nree sar^ labour, etc. Ear ier 'H the y#'St power 
bad 1x5 n given to take over and control worka where war material was 
then uiid* r iroductinn or where in the future it might be produced. In 
order to obtain additional labour Mr. Asquith utatod on January 2', 1916, 
that a system of diluted labour must be ado][>ted in munition works as the 
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only chance of securing a sufficient and regular supply of n^unitions. A 
Munitions of War Amendment Act was pass d The efiect of this was early 
noticeable, and in August, 1916, it was officially an oounced that th«re had 
been ^ui extraordinary grow h in the output of munitions of all ki ids. 

Eirlj in 1916 an Air Board was c«eated which took the place of what had 
been known as the iJoint Air Coiiiiiiif tee. Tlie guieml Aincti ns of rho Air 
Board were t > include. the task of orgauisiriii an<l co-ordinating the supply of 
material of all kin s for both tlm rtgfituig services. Tue Air Bjiid ha» :^mcc 
been constituted a Ministry. “ for the pur[)Ose of orgnifsing and inaint lining 
till' supply of aircraft in the national interest in the pres*'nt war,” and also of 
exercising such powers an I authority as the King, by 0jdt3r in Council, may 
direct. The Board condsts of a Minister, of two repre-^uititi ves of the Naval 
Air S*"rvice, two of the Royal Flying C-ups, two of the Ministry of 
Munitions, a Technical adviser, and a Farliam nt iry "Secretary. 

Early in t e war it was realised that the fighting ranks could be increased 
if means were found to supply for the dtui<-s of hoiiie defence m^ui who were 
beyond the luilituy age or who were not phv^ieallv capable of taking the 
held with the active army. A niiuiber of men coming under this category 
offered them elves for eiirolm<mt in volunteer corps, and on Mandi 1, 1916, it 
was de udeil to reviv'c the Volunteer A d of 1S63 and to eonstitiue and 
recognise the Volunteer Forces so’ely for purposes of home defence, in 
Decemher, 1916, it was i>solve«l that the Volunteer For e wa.s to be ad- 
ministered through the Territorial Force Associii ions, which were to rec^^ivo 
a capitation grant to cover cost of unitorms as soon as th * wjuirer had been 
pronounced efficient ; men t * sien aTi agreement to serve during the duration 
of the war aud, having been pron-mnctMl • llicie it. to ) erform acer'ain number 
of duties ea<‘h month : each battalion to have a paid stalfand to be provided 
with arms ami eiiuipment. 

When the war had l) 0 *n .some ir> months in pr gress it Wivs realised that 
a Cabinet of 22 mernbeis did imt form a botly wi ll suited for the conduct of 
a great a r, and on November 11, 191,'>, the PromitU' announced that the 
poli i al conduct of the war had been cntrn.ste<l to a War Committee com- 
posed of hvo inenibeis, to which two more were added later. On .Mr. Lloyd 
Georg" a'^urning tbo ' tlico of Priim? Minister (December, 1916), he reduced 
his CaViiiiet to a Whir Cabinet of tive member^ — iwo without poit folios— and 
concentrated the directicn of the war in theif Innds. 

The Army Esiinmte.s aie now pn'.srnted in “token’* vot<*8 for 1,000/. 
The viUen of ore«iit granted to eovor Naval, Miliia y. and other expenditure 
arising out of the war, down to Mav, 1917, have been as follow.^ : for 
1914-lb, 362,000,000/. ; for 1915-16. 1 ,420.000, ('00/ : for 1916-17, 

2.010.000. 000/.;® for 1917-18 ^to Mav 31), 350,000,000/.: total, 

4.142.000. 000/. 

A Suppleinoniary Kstimate of the additional number of men iv»piired 
in conse»)uenc6 of tlie wav was i>resented in Di'cembcr, 1916, and amounted 
to 1,000,000 men in addition to the 4,900,000 previously voted. 

II. Navy. 

The total net e.xponditurc from Navy Votes in recent years is given as 

follows :-r £ £ 

IJiriMO . 85,7.14.01.1 45 0T.*».4(H'I 

ino-n . i(MU>,S.H0 101.H-H 4S.8<'1>,8()0 

lMl-12 . 42,414, 1014-1.5 onOl 

In the Navy Estimates since the beginning of the war no details or expeu* 
dituieare given^ tlie estifnaUs being presented and .«^ftnctioned in the form 
of t9ken votes 


* Prc*wai cstiiniite. 
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The British Nnvy is a permanent ostablishmont, governed by statutes and 
orders fixed with much precision by the Legislature. Its atlministration was 
formerly in the hands of a Lord High Admiral, but by the A(!t 2 Will, and 
Mary, c. 2, this ottice was vested in a Commission. With the exception of 
various periods in which the office ha.s been revived — in the person of the 
Earl of Pembroke in the reign of William 111., of Prince Vleorge of Denmark 
(1702-8), and of the Duke of Clarence (Ma 3 % 1827 - August, 1828)— it has 
continued to be held in commission by the Board of Admiralty. The Board 
now consists of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is always a mentber 
of the Cabinet, five Sea Lovls, two ('ivil I^rr-K, and two f^cjuviiries. 

The members are responsible for special business as follows : — First Lord 
(8ir Edward Carson), ^.n'-ral direction of all business ; First Sea Lord (Admiral 
Sir John Jedlicoe), Organisation for War and distribution of tbe Fli ct ; Second 
Sea Lord (Admiral Sir (‘coil Ffurneyb Personnel ; Thiid Sea l.ord (Rear- 
Admiral F. C. T. Tudor), Material ; Fourth Sea Lord (Commodore Lionel 
Halsey), Stores and Trans|)ort ; Filth S»‘a Lonl (Commodore (L M. Paine), 
Director of Naval Air Services ; Civil Lord, Works, Bui dings, suid Greenwich 
Hospital : Additional Civil Lord, C -n tracts and Dockyard hnsincss ; Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Finance ; Permanent Secretary, Admiralty biiHiness. The 
Fifth Sea Lord was ajtfiointed Feb. 6, 1917, and represents the Admiralty on 
the Air Board. 

Present estait'islimonts cannot be stated. The number of officei's, seamen 
and marines provided f<<r in the estimates for 1911 15, prior to the war, and 
the numbers of all ranks bomc on January 1, 1914, were — 


- 

Jan 1. VMi 

Kstin.ate.s 

iin4-i:> 

S^a Service — 



Officers aiwi men ... 

1U,2.V> 

118,(^78 

CoHJit Guard 

3,01.0 

a. 130 

llaiines 

18,042 

1 

18, .083 

Other Services (training, ^c.) 

Pensioners 

r 

Recruiting Ofti<’er« and ratin. s . 


1 r*7 

Boys (trsining) 


\ 7.876 

Naval Cadets 

I 

1 OU 

Various ... ... 

! ^ i.oir, 

2,",63 

Total of all rank.-t 

144.871 

I.M.COO 


The number of offi -ers, men and bovs authoris -d bv Fbirliainont to be 
employed for the Royal Navy and Royal Marines in 1917-18 is 400,000, 
inclndinff the iNaval Division, but exolnsive of reserves, ^ 

Royal Naval Reserve nnmncied, January 1, 1914, 19,467 ; Royal Fleet 
Rcservr, 27,764 ' Royal .Naval Volunteers (efficients), 4,605 ; Total Reserves, 
51,836. There were also 8,740 Seamen and Royal Marine iH.msioriers on the 
same date. The war has caused a great expansion of the roicrvos, notably in 
the men embodied from the fishery population for the mine trawling and 
other services. In 1915, over 10,000 Scotti.sh fishermen were engaged in the 
service of the State. 

The principal work of the British Navy in the War may be summarised 
as follow.^ : — 

(1) The blockade in the North Sea, with the control or destruction of the 
enemy’s forces as its object. From these operations resulted the action in the 
Bight of Heligoland. 

At later dates German battle -cruisers emerged and Iximbardcd certain 
East Coast watering-places. On emerging for a third time they were met at 
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the Dogger Bank by a British battle* cruiser squadron, Jan. 24, 1915, and 
driven back to harbour with serious loss. The most important incident of 
all was the Battle of the Jutland Bank, May 31 — June 1, 1916, in which 
the whole tl(*rruan Fleet, or, at least, its mo^t modern ships, issued on an 
onter[)rise directed to the northw'ard. The Germans were brought to action 
by the British hattlc-cniiser tieet. B»oth sides lost heavily, and the Gemian 
Fleet was driven hack to its ports when the battleships of the Grand Fleet 
came into action. 

Other opcratiniis in the North Sea have been in the nature of submarine 
action ainl the honibaj'dmont of (icrinan positions on the Belgian coast. 

(2) The coninn*r. (' war which cndetl \u the cat)nire of all freiman overseas 
bases an(l tlic destruction of the rai<ling cruisers. • The Germans then 
renewed the attack u]K)ii conuuerce witli submarines. This campaign proved 
very formidalde till eaily in September, 1915, when it was reduced to small 
pr<*])f>rtions. It rccoriniiem'ed wi:h great vigour in March, 1916, and has 
since hccu coutiiiutMi in the Nortl: S a. Meditenauiean, ajid otlier waters, many 
neutral sliips heing s\nik, with the o]»ject of reducing the volume of shipping 
available for the carrying trade. Several disguised German raiding vesstds 
hive also oj-erated against merchantmen. A submarine ‘blockade’ of 
I he British and allied coasts was declared by the Germans, February, 1917. 

(3) In the Mediterranean the old British battleships, aided by one or two 
modern vessels, innde un.suc< eH8ful at empts on the Dardanelles forts, but 
successfully covered the landing of an army on the Gallipoli ])cniDsula and 
the subse(|ucnt withdraw^ of that^anuv. In co-operation with the French 
and Italian navies tlic M- ditHnancan and Adriatic have been controlled and 
the expedition iry Inn cs landed at Salonika, and tor the defence mT Egypt. 

(4) For the njst, tin* work of the British Xaivv has mainlv been (‘onfined 
to the ‘Silent prc.>.Hurc of Sea Pow'cr,’ that is to .say, keeping open over-sea 
rotiirminicalioijs all over tln^ worhl, thus enatJing troo]H and stores to be 
moved with scarcely any Ions, ami in enhucing a bloc kade on Germany’s 
tradf. Tliese scivic.*s have constituted the n al and moat valuable work of the 
Btiti.sh N'avv <luriug the War, since, but h>r the oxistoucc of an all-powerful 
and elliciout Navy, the jH).sition of the .\llies woubl have been hcpeless. 


SrMMAHV OF 

TiiK Bkitish Fi.Rivr. 



Class. 

i 


Complete by end of 


; 

1914 

' 1915 


1916 


iluper-Dreadnoiigid.s^ . 

1 

Id 

1 23 



Dfeadnoughta ^ . 

i 

1,-. 

! 16 


14 

Pre- D read m night Uiitleships * 

• . ' 

40 

.38 


25 

Cruisers 


50 



37 

lilght Cruisers 


76 

84 


— 

Torpedo gunlmats 


18 

1 IJ^ 


— 

iSloops, gunl>oats, Air. . 
Destroyers .... 



i 23 

j 

— 

about I 

24S 

262 


— 

Torpedo b(>at8 . . . 

about 1 

100 

i — 


— 

Submarines .... 

about ! 

85 

! ! 

1 

— 


It iH not conaidereU dt .sirabl** to be too »)*ecific in this list The figures are left as 
in 1915, with ttonely a few alterations. It Is not possible to give the tot^d numbers for 
the years 1 Old- 17. 

* * Soper- !>f cad iioughtJi ' are those carrying guns of or over lO*.*) inch. No distinction it 
made between so called nreaduought battleships and Dreadnought ‘battlfi-cruisers’— 
the latter being simply fast battleships. For lesser craft tba 1913 revised offlcial claasi- 
fleation is followed. 

^ Including ‘ con.siul destroyers' and many very old torpedo boats. There were also 
four powerful floiilla leaders. 

♦ Tlmre remain also ciyht old battleships of the class utilised forspeoSal aervlce. 
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There are also monitors, which have been used in the war, and various 
shallow-draught river gunboats. 

A great many merchant ve siils have been subsidised for use as transports, 
hoapital ships, patrol vessels, and as auxiliaries of various classes. 

In the following tables the ships are grouped in classes according to type. 
The dates of the Naval Estimates umler which they were sahctioned are given ; 
these dates correspond to the date of the design ot the ships concerned. 
Eight battleships of the Mnj(;>itic class, 14,900 tons, launched 1894-96, have 
been removed from the list. 


? ; 

►j K C 1 

^ I 


Pn -Dirad n our/h t Baftlcsh ips. 


, Armour 


■5 ^ 'f; 


Main Arinann'iit 


II I I 


5 "1 ; ^Canopus . 

o I 1896 — I J Glory . 

6 j 1897 ; I AlUion 

O / i t Veng-'^ance . 


1 : Implacable 


, t Venerable 


( 1 Duncan 
1 89 s ; Ex mouth . 
sup. . 

1899- 

! 1900 VAlbcTiiarlc . 


lljlSOrt- I 


I Tons iuchcKhrr'liC'i | ‘Knots 

U2,9:>0 6 ' 12 ‘ 4 ^in.; 12 (Mn, . i 4 13,500 ^ 18'.0 


if 4 12 in.; 12 6 in. 


f Queen 


( 1901— / Dominion . 
1902 I <;uinmQnwcalth 

190*2— I Zealand ja . 
190.3 I Hindustan . 

niiberniaV 


•s 11903- 
» ^ 1904 


a I ** 

1 1 i 

sja- j 

c \ i ! 


tUritaiitiia . 


4 , 15,000 i 18 


1 15,0(mj D 

' 12 

1 

4 12in,; 12 Gin. . j 4 

1 

15,000 ' 

|i4,00ri 7 

! '' 

4 12in.; 12 Gin. . 1 4 

1 

18,000 1 

, 

j 1.>,0(K) 1 9 

\ 

I 12 

j 

4 12in.; 12 Gin. . > 4 

i 

( 

! 

15,000 



: j 

^ i 


Vl 0,350 1 9 

12 

; 4 I2in.; 4 9‘2; 10 0 in.! 6 

1 

i 

i 

18,000 

J 1 

i 

11,8 00 ! 7 

1 

! 

1 

j 

4 lOin.; 14 7*5in. . j 

14,000 

1 16,600 12 
’ 1 

1 

li 

i 

' 4 12in.; 10 9'2in. . | 6 

16,750 


Ships ofllclall/ rep reed sunk are omitted. 
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■al 
> 2 

W 

Name 

• 

1905— 

1000 

|'Drea<liioiJ«:lit 

\ Indomitable 2 
'' Inflexible 

1 

i900~; 

1907 

f Belleri'phon 
< Temeraire . 

1 yuperb 

1907- ‘ 

/St. Vincent 
C'lllingwood 
|^\\'inguard . 

‘lOOS— ^ 
I'.Hjq , 

1 Neptune . 

1009— 

IfMD 

1 Ilercr.les . 
IColossiie 

‘ 1 

; New Zoalaml - 


Dreadnoughts. 


1 

! 

1 Armour 


Torpedo 

Tubes 

It 

rrs S 

1 

Displace 

ment 

Beit 

Big Guns 

Main Armament 

s?- 

-l§ 

& 

s 

Tons 

17,000 

inches! 
'1 1 

inches 

*> 

10 121n. . 

5 

28,000 

Knots 

21 

[ 17.250 

7 

10 

t I2in. . 

1 

43,000 

27 

;j 18,600 

11 

12 

10 12in. . 

5 

23,000 

21-5 

j 19,250 

91 

: 11 

10 12in. . 

, r, 

24,500 

22 

10,900 

r’ 

12 

10 I2in. . 

3 

25,000 

21 

J 20,000 

12 

12 

10 12in. . 

3 

25,000 

21 

IS, 800 

8 

10 

S 12iii. . 

. 

44,000 

27 


1 Gift of New Zcalaiul to the Imperial Nary, ordered lOlo. Battle Cruisers. 
There i.s also a sister of the named Australia launched 1911, 

wliich heluiigs to the Commonwealth. 

S vptr^ D r€(ul no ugh ts. 


vm - 

' 1910 


^ Orion . 

I Ttiuiiderer . 
j Mojiarch 
j Conqueror . 

Lion 1 . 

V Princess Ruva 


nn 


ilQlO-^ 

ion 


r King George 
I Cenluricn . 
i Ajax . 

' Audacious . 


f Bonbow 
Kmperurof Iinlia ' 
Iron Dulse . 


I Ton.s inches 'iuflios 


\ Ton.s 

1:2,500 12 I n 10 13 -Sin. 




I J 2*5,350 


21,800 


25.000 

29.000 


I 1913 


1013-^ 

1914 


1914 

19151 


I Marlburough 
i vTigor * • . 

/'Vttcen Kllzabctli h 
f I valiant . . I 

ito . ! >27,0' 




1 I Rariiaiji 
VMftlaja 

( Royal Hovereigti 
Roval ihtk 
Uainill6s . 

Re*40hUion 
Itevonge . 

( Aginconri . 

EMn , . 

Canada 

{ Renown . 
Repulae . 
Realstanee 


•'';1 


r.oo — 


^25,750 


27.500 

2 , 8,000 


! |26,760 


ID S 1.3-5in. 


12 10 13'5in, 


10 


, 10 13-'>in. ; 12 6in. 
! 8 13’5in. : 12 Oin. 

8 15ln. : 12 '‘in. 


I Knots 

S ; 27,000 j 21 

1 i 

3 I 70,000 I 30 


3 j 81,000 I 21 

! ; 

5 j 80,000 i 2 1 

78,000 1 28 


69,<-KK) 

31,000 

20,500 

3l,oa» 


1 Battle Cruisers. 
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Ch'umy^s, 



I'.l 



Arnmnr 

1 

tfi 

% 

1.1 

4) 


Type 

Naval 

Estimate 

Name 

Displace 

ment 

f 

•tj 1 

s i 

x 

C 

5 

i 

Main Armament ! 

o 

t; 

«- 

u 

C 

Indicated 

Horse-j>ow 

T. 

X 

cs 

Jr 


i i 






H 

1 



' 


Tons 

inches inches 



1 

1 

KlK'ts 

1 


fEiigar . . 


1 







IS89~ 

1 The8«U9 

7-0 



-- 

2 

1 ‘2,000 

V 


j Eiidvinion . 








S I 

. 11)00 

1 Grafton 








J 


IGibraltnr . 

7,700 

5 

0 

- 

2 

12, oil 0 

10 

v: -43 
V C 
^ V 
w t) 

'l8S0- 

1890 

( Crescent . 

\ Royal Arlbur . 

7,700 


6 

-- 

o 

12,000 

19 


1894- 
: 1895 

1 Terrible 

14,‘JOO 

... 

6 


4 

25,00n 

22 

« 1 
1 

1895- 

1896 

( Diadem 
\ Europa 

11,000 

- 


li> '’in. 

2 

16,500 

20 •;* 

a 

Si 

21 


I'Spartiate 



0, 





l^96~ 
1^97 , 

I Ariadne 

5 Auaphitrite 

.11,000 

. 

6 

16 Oil). . , 

2 

13,000 

21 

Q 


\ Argonaut . . 








t\ 

ii 1 

1897-1 

1898 

rSutleJ . 

7 Rnryalus . 

-12,0o(. 


r. 

- O'l’in ; 1 . I 

0 

21,000 

21 


V Bacchante. . J 







Drake 

1898-: 

1899 

i 

7 Drake i 

{ Leviathan . 

1 King Alfred . . 

■ 1 1,100 

6 

0 

t! 9':!n!, ; 10 ''ir: | 

( 

30, OM' 

24 


‘1898— 

1 Essex . 





j 



i} 

1 1899 

1 Kent . 


( 






y 

5* 

5 

,il899- 

( Berwick 


( 

i 




|21 

; 1900 

1 Cornwall . 

- 0,800 

: ^ ! 

1 

~ j 

- 

1 

22,000 , 

o 

Q 

i 

|1900- 

/Suffolk 

j Cumberland . . 


i 1 

1 

1 




1 23 


j 1901 

j Donegal . ! 


t 




1 



1 

1 Lancaster . 








•s 

' 1901- 
1902 

• j, 

^Devonshire 

j 







£ 

I Antrim 

I Rnxbui^h . 
(.Carnarvon , . 

1^10,850 

' 6 

1 

6 

1 7'5in.; 6 6ln. . . i 

2 

21,000 

22-5 






j 






tt£ 

1902- 

1903 

1 D. of Edinburgh 

} 13,550 

i 

C 

6 9-2in.; 10 Oin 

2 

23,500 

22 5 

S' 

i) 

1908- 

1904 

f Achilles . 1 

1 Coclirane . 

} 13,550 

<» 

6 

0 9‘2in. ; 4 7'5i)i, 

2 

23,60( 

22'5 

m 

1904- 

100'S 

|Mli.oU..r , i;i,,r,„o 

1 Shannon . • i / 

«> 

s 

4 9'2in.; 10 7'5ln. . 

2 

27,000 

22*5 


* Ships ofticially reiK)rt«*rHiini4 in war arc oiuUtcd. 
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Light Cruisers.* 


S. I 52 

►.I 38.“ 

: w 


Name 


> < 

03 

^ I 

^ i 


PllilOlIK-l 1 , 


I Sapi)lio 
. JS.rn.s 
I Meliioinmc 


I 1894 - 
f ISO;' 


A.strnoa 
Oliaivbdifl 
Im >1 tc . 

Kox . 
Herniioiie 

/^Kcllpsp 

Mire rva 
Talbot 
Venus 
IMS 
Oido . 
i »nri.s , 
Diana 
V-lurio . 


’mi 

' I’eloni*; 

189*'— I I*vrfitnii‘< , 

InOS - Proi^criiitH? 


j Amethyst 
I 1903 . ] Diatiunid 
I I I ^SaI*J>]lile 
' IPOO— ' ( 

1901 : \ Myacinili 

li • 

10 0 - ; (;iinllrn^<-v 


- 1001 


1002- 
1004 i 
arouta 


Adventure , 
Attentive . 

Patrol 

Sentinel . 
Skiriiilalier 

For w Hid . 
KoreMight . 


i/Boadlcea 

rjJJ^itBellona 


. 

Ariiiour j 

! 

i 

1 


•n 

Displace 

ment 

? i 

CQ 

j 

B ' 
3 , 

o 1 

M 1 

Main Arniainent i 

IM] 

OH, 

iri 

SI ! 
ir i 
1 ? 
“k i 

cn 

►8 

«& 

Tons 

nehea iiiehfsl 




Knots 

‘2,57 5 

— ; 

— 

8 4-7in. . 

— 

4, non j 

10*5 



» 

tJ 

• 


! 


} 3 t'-K) i 

— 

.i. 

2 6in. ; C 4-7iu, 

t 

9,000 j 

20 

J 


uo 



i 

! 


' 

• t . aoo ! 

1 

- ' 


‘2 r.iii. ; s 4‘7in. 

4 

9,000 ' 

i 

1 

19*5 

f..OoO 



■5 6in. ; 6 4‘7in. 

- 


- 







(18*5 

. i) I’liO 



11 Oil). . 

2 

0,000 

\ 







(19 


e 

- 

I 

j indlTI. 

i 

' 3 

10,000 

19 

i 2,135 

1 



i . 

j S 4)li. 

i 

.> 

T.O'.Xl 

1 

20*5 

1 3,0<50 

1 - 

- 

12 4in. 

i ^ 

1 9,800 

n} 

j 5,000 

! 

1 _ 


llfdn. 

i 

i 0 

10,000 

20 

5,800 

! 


11 Oin. 

• 

i ! 

1 * 

12,500 

51 

1 2,070 

j 

M 

0 4in. 

! 

1 2 

j 

i / 15,925 
i \l4,i*iKI 

{25 

2,040 

j 

If 

0 4in. 

1 

16,500 

25 

j 2,805 

1 

U 

9 4ln. 


; 17,000 

25 

;| 2,850 

i 

i 

1 2 


9 4in. 


15,000 

25 

j 

1 

i } 3,300 

- 

' - 

6 tin. 

1 ^ 

^ 18,000 

! 


' T.ent to New Zealand Navy. ‘ ^ OfflclftUy reported axink in war or otherwiae lost are ondtted. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE UNITED KINGDOM 


Light (oon tinned. ) 


Armour 


S i 5i 

^ i !5 S 


11908- 
[ ; 1900 


Name 


1909-! 
I lOlO 


1909- 

1910 

1910- 

1911 

1911- 1 

1912 

1910- 

1911 


1911- 

1912 


1912- 

1018 


1013- 

1014 


I Blonde 
\ Blanche 

j Active 

Fearless . 

f Chatham . 
t Southampton 
I Dublin 

f Birmingham 
{ Lowestoft . 


1914-1 
1910 t 


( Aurora 
I Oalatea 
I Inconstant 
J Royalist 
I Pt-nelope 
I Phaei(»n 
V Undaunted 
( Champion 
Car* dine 
Cordelia 
j Comus 
I Cle‘'patra 
j Conquest 
I Calliope 
, VOarysfort 

4 Pro. 


« c 

a 


a 

p 

0 

90 

s 


Main Armament 


^ 3 , 85 ^ , — 
i 3,440 • — 


! 


— jlO 4in. 

— ^10 4i!i. 


}’■ 


.3,300 , — 


I i 


8 


5,440 


1. 


9 Gin. 




•20 2J i ~ 2 Gin. ; 6 din. 


} 3,700 


•Jj I — 1 2 lilii. ; H 4li>, 




4 
= i 

u 


1 

00 

I 



Tons inches'inChes i 

/Bristol 

1 ' ' : 

1 Glasgow 

1 , ■ 

-^Gloucester. 

r 5,000 , — — 2 «)in, ; 0 4in. . . 2 

1 I.ivtTpOid . 


1 Newcastle . 

1 ; 

r Weymouth. 

n i ; 1 

{ Tarmouth . 

1 f 5,100 — » t s bin. . . .12 

V. Dartmouth 

IJ ' ; ^ ; ! 


iknots 

22.000 j 23 

i 

5,000 I ‘25 

1 

2 I IS.DOO i 25 
I I 

i ! 

2 I IS, COD 

I I 

1 I 

2 I 25,000 ! 25 

1 I 
i ! 

25.000 : 27 


4 ' 30,000 20 


Niobe of Diadem clasH is in Canadian navy. EncminUr of Challenger 
class io Australian. 

There is a variety of gunboats, store-ships, Ac. A unique feature 
of the British Navy is its very foil ecpiipment of repair ships and other 
aujiliaries. iDestroyers built were classified as follows (1914) 

Modern . . . about .120 I Practically obsolete • 66 

Fairly Tuoderu . . . 32 | Quite obsolete . . 14 

The 1914-16 Estimates provided for 12 Destroyers. Certain foreign boats 
building in England at the time of the outbreak of war wei'e taken over by 
tha British Admiralty. No details are available as to new constnictipti 
since 1914. 
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The latest destroyers ot‘ which any official description was given were ol 
the L class, 1913-14 (965 tons, 29 knots. 3 4*iiicn guns), but the names of 
the M class boats are known, ami the names of certain destroyers whose loss 
has been announced, indicate the existence of the N class, and apparently 
of other classes down to T (I’urbuleht). 

The submarines are of many successive classes, the latest of which any 
description has been given b^ing the E class, but the estimates 1913-14 
brought down the coiistru'ition to the S, V, and W classes. 

Durinjr 1912 the naval wing of the Royal Flying Corps was founded. At 
the end of the year it consis ed of 1 Astra-Torres, 1 PaiNCval, and four small 
dirigibles — of whi(di three were t ikcn over from the Army. The number of 
naval aeroplanes was approximately 60, including school maehines. There 
are naval air stations at Isle of Grain, f'alshott, Felixstowe, Yarmouth, Cro- 
marty. Firth of Forth, Dundee, Fort George, and Fort Omnge, airship 
stations at Farnborough and Kingsiiorth, and a special Air Denartnjcnt at 
the Admiralty. A Fifth Xaval f.ord has been added to the Ad»niralty Board, 
to direct the Naval Air Service, and to represent the Admiralty on the Air 
Board, which was instituted February 6. 1917. In the national interest it is 
undesirable to jiublish details of airship and other const! notion, but it has been 
animuneed that the Navy has entered upon the building of rigid airships. 

Biitish warships oflicially reported lost during »ho war are : — 

B ATT i.Ks H I rs ( pre- Dreadnoughts). 

King Edward VIL (King E^War.l VII. CltS'^) ; Bulwark^ Formidable^ 
Irresi^hhlf (Formidable Class) ; Jluss^llj Cornwall is {\^\\ncsin Class); Majestic ; 
Goliath f Ocean (Canopus Clas.s) ; Truimph (Swiftsure Class). 


BatT!.e*Cuuiseks. 

InvincibUf Ind^futvjablr^ Qmcn Mary. 

Crttisrrr. 

Monmonth (County Cla.ss) ; Oenrd Hope (Drake Class) ; AhouHr^ Hogue^ 
Ur*'ssy (t’ressy Glass) ; Argyll (Devonshire Class) ; NaJal, If'arrior (Wartior 
Class) : Block Pnver (Duke of Edinburgh Class) : Defence (Minotaur Class) ; 
Hampshire (Devoiisbiie Class). 

Light Cruireks. 

Hermes, Pothfindsr, Pegasus, Hawke (P Cla.ss), Arethnsa, 

Fa ! month, Nott ingh am . 

Gunboats. 

Speedy, Niffcr. 

Destroyers. 

Maord, Lnnx, Recruit, Coquette, Ardent, Fortune, Shetrk, Sf^rarrowhawk, 
Lassoo, Eden, Nubian, Fiirt, Turbulent, Nomad, Nestor, and of unnamed 
boats two, sunk by roll sion, December 21, 1916, one destroyed in action, 
January 22, 191 7« one of older type mined in the Channel in February, and 
three in March, 1917. 

Tokprdo Boats. 

No.’s 96, 10, 11, 12. 

Surma RiNRS. 

AEl, AE 2, E 3, E 7, E 10, E 13, El?, E 20. E22. E 15, D5, D 2, and 
one 6v two others nnnamM. Also several armed merchantmen, transports 
and armed trawlers, tha mine-sweeping sloops Primula, Genesta, andiV««- 
turtiumi the Ben-fHy-Ohro6, seaplane -carrier. 
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Production and Industry. 

I. Aoriculture. 

General distribution of the surface in 1915 (Woods and Plantations in 
1913):— 


Divisions 

Total Mirfacc 
! (•xcluding 

Woods and 
plantations 

Mountain 
and bfUth 

Permanent 

]'Rsture 

Arable land 


water) ! 

(lOin) 

graziuj 4 land 



■ Acres 

Aeres 

Acres 

Acre.s 

Acr('.> 

England 

3'2,:i^S,U00 

1,007,OUO 

2,4r.'.*,oo<» 

I4,0.3S,tKHt 

10,27'< 000 
♦)0:i,o(j0 

Wales 


b''7,rHMi 


2,(140,000 

Scotland 

, 1 10,07(i,(.>o0 

s,'>-j.rHwi 1 

i»,l:;4ooo ‘ 

1. lOI.iM) 

:>, 2 oo,(.> 0 () 

Ireland . 

! 20, 24 S, 000 

•JOi) OOtJ 1 

— j ' 

0,721,(MKj 

4,000,(X«( 

Isle of Man . 

, * 141,im;U 

1,100 

2'. .000 

10, WO 

71.000 

Channel Islands 


•JC>0 

2,000 

io,oo(j 

2l,0(Kl 

ToUl . 

, ! 76,61 1/A)0 

3.0:13,000 

12,1'27,IH)0 




1 Area in 191 1. - Corre.^'pumiing fijjure.s not avuilalile 


Distribution of the < uitivalod area, and the nnuiber of iive i-touk in tlie 
United Kingdom : — 


- 

lO(.s) 

1910 19il 

1015 

19K> 

CaUlcai^d ana : 

Acics 

Acres Acres 

' Acres 

Acres 

Corn crops ^ . 

' 8,707,002 

8,371,016: 8.216,603 

8,505,000 

8,300,54.5 

Greeu crops - . 
Flax“ . 

4,301.280 

4,031,134 i 4,0.5.5,359 

3,876,196 

, 3,785,822 

47,918 

46.203 : 19.882 

54,000 

92,000 

Hoyis^ 

51,308 

32,887 I 36,661 

34,744 

31,352 

Siuall fruit 

78,090 

97,71 Ui 101,08:k 

97, 4 

96,250' 

Bare fallow 
Clover and ma- 

316,585 

351,472 ‘ 348,532 

316,870 

430,49.5 

ture gra3.se.s . 
i^ermaneut pas- 

i 6,025,025 

6,670,390 j 6,600,040 

0, 102,279 

! 

; 6,763,01 1 

27,188,037 

ture 

28,266,712 

27,327,816 27,349,650 

27,328,814 

Total 

47,795,120 

46,931,637 46,763,816 

'46.075,407 

*46,687,612 


1 Corn crops are wheat, barley or Ijere, rye, pca.s. 


Orcsii crops Hi^ mainly potatoe.s, tui nip.s and swedes, niringold, cabbage, kidibiabi, 
ape, vetches or tares. '«> Ail except a few hniKlivd acriM are in Irclaml. 

* All in Eiio'larid. Inrlnding Iii.sh urcbanl.’^. 


- 

1 19uO 

P)14 

191.^ 

' 1910 

Live atoek : — 

I Number I 

Number , 

Number 

i Number 

Horses * . . , 

2,000,415 i 

1,851,042 

1,711,858 

' 1,834,215 

Cattle . 

11,455,009 i 

12,184,505 

12,171,452 

i 12,451,540 
128,849,655 

Sheep . 

31,054.726 ! 

27,9' 3,977 

28,276,970 

Pigs . . . . 1 

3,663,716 

3,952,615 

3,796,131 

1 3,615,891 


> llortos for Agriculture, marcs kept for breeUUig, aud uubrokcti horses. 
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Details of the j)rincii>al crops are given in the following table for 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland separately : — 



, 

; Barley 





[Turnips i 

1 



1 Wheat 

1 or 
' Here | 

Oats 

BeaiiH 

Peas 

PotatocR 

and ; Mangold 
' Swedes ! 

Hay 

Knijland and 
Wnlfs : 

• 

Acukaur 

— Tuousand 

A(.KK3. 




lUOO 

1.790 

1,760 : 

2,077 

260 

1 6ti 

4,.0 

1,224 ' 

412 

6, 1137 

]91U 

1,760 

i 1,6.37 

2,o0::; 

26S 

1 .62 

: 403 

1,123 

441 

0,490 


1,‘07 

I 1,60:, ■ 

1.929 

21(4 

130 

: 402 

1,042 : 

432 

♦‘.,340 

J'JIO 

•J,170 

1,232 

2,0.s.S 

■207 

1 29 

: 103 

929 

413 

0,190 

lOiGl 

Scotland : 

i.ia-j 

1,-332 

1 

2,086 

- « 1 

U2 

42s , 

932 

377 

6.. 690 

o 

o 

■!'.( 

240 

949 

13 

1 3 

: 131 

406 

•-•r 

538 

1910 

63 

192 

96 

*,» 

0 0 

; 137 

442 ' 

2'3 

.6S3 

19H 

til 

19 1 

92»‘ • 

t'. 

^)•2 

' 1 DiS 

431 ; 

1-9 

6t'6 

191.0 

1 ’*7 

149 

980 

6 

0-7 

! 144 

421 

2o 

.646 

1910 

! (‘.3 

170 

!t9i 

o 

0-1 

130 

414 

2-3 

679 

Ireland : 










J900 

64 

174 

1,106 , 

2-3 

01 

1 064 

29.8 

0.9 

2,106 

1910 

1 

10.8 , 

1,074 ‘ 

1-8 

O' 2 

693 

27.6 ' 

7.6 

2,422 

1914 

37 

172 

1,029 

1-2 

0-3. 

.6.83 

1 277 

82 

2,488 

191,0 

'^7 

142 ' 

1 089 . 

ro 

0-2 

i 69 4 

i 206 

83 

2,490 

191(31 

(1. Kingdcni : 

70 

' 150 

1,072 ' 

10 

% 

01 

i '680 

! 

20.3 • 

SO 

2,400 

1900 

1,{>99 ' 

' 2,104 

4,131 

20 6 

167 

' 1.216 ! 

1,987 . 

4S3 

8,741 

1910 

1 ,8.67 

1.897 

4,096 . 

2t'>9 

1 .63 

1,133 

1,840 ' 

518 

y,501 

1914 

1,906 i 

! 1.86 1 

3.87.8 

;((»! 

131 

1.1'»7 

1,760 

.616 

9,393 

IPl.'i 

2,8.31 • 

1,623 

4.) 00 

273 

13.9 

i 1,201 ■ 

l.Ols 

600 

9,231 


2,0.61 ' 

1,<162 

4,118 

212 

112 

! 1,141 ; 

1,0 Ihl 

45 '9 

9,576 


Ti)lAL raoPi’cE. 


Ku>/lufid and 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I.OOO 

1,000 

1 Tons 

1,000 

1,000 

jya/ts; 

Qujilr.s. 

l^uutrs. Vuatis. 


Quatis. 

Tons 

Toni 

Toni 

1900 

0,3 ^ 

rt,7t«» 

10 106 

S70 

604 

2,139 

; 16,821 

8.414 

' 7,038 

1910 

0,.d6 

0,2o2 

1'!,093 

1,037 

499 

2,699 

, 17,632 

9,311 

8,022 

1914 

7.3.)7 

0,174 

9.664 

1,081 

372 

•2 963 

13,461 

6\9I9 

. 7.20,6 

191.6 

^ ,4 1.6 

4.6 -2.8 

io.;;s7 

S96 

299 

■-'.S.'S 

ll..<07 

7,834 

0,687 

1911. ‘ 

0,913 

6, 218 

10,4>'.l 

8* *3. 

200 

2,6»(l 

]•’ o<i6 

7,33S 

v8,.s37 

Scotland : 

1 !*()(* 


99!) 

4,2 .1 


4 

699 

7,139 

49 

59<i 

1910 

246 

797 

1,636 

4<: 

2 

878 

.^103 

42 

v‘^9.6 

1914 

320 

923 

4,019 

29 

0 0 

1,077 

0 311 

42 

S09 

1916 

:uo 

t’.i;8 

4,886 

2M 

0 4 

972 

7.533 

60 

705 

1910 

2*3 

017 

4,62S 

24 

0-4 

631 

6.S97 

44 

i,'t.3:> 

// < land : 

19(m) 

j 

2 10 

779 

0.2Sd 

! ‘0 

1-4 , 

I,-S42 

1 • 1 

i 4,426 I 

1,187 

.6,214 

1910 ; 

214 

S22 

0,740 

1 

(i-S ■ 

2,871 

1 4,024 j 

1,400 

5,778 

1014 

177 

909 

0,491 


IT : 

3,440 

4,43S 

1 ,602 

i 4,269 

1916 

40.6 

, 700 

7,030 


0-7 

3,710 

6,091 

1,807 

i 6 0117 

19101 

2»0 

V42 

0,346 

1 

U 't ’t i 

2,134 

4,430 j 

1,628 

5,320 

(/. Kingdom : 

\m 

6,790 

; 8,608 

20,042 

1 

1 983 

609 i 

4,577 ; 

1 

•28,866 ! 

9.050 

13,742 

1910 

7,074 

i 7.SSI 

21,974 

1,093 

’ 602 1 

0,348 

80.819 

10,819 1 

l^‘i93 

1014 

7,804 

' 8,000 

20,004 1 

1.120 

’ 074 

7,470 

24,196 

9,523 i 

12.403 

191.5 

9,240 

. 5,862 

22,308 j 

924 

aoo i 

7,640 

24.481 j 

9,697 I 

12.440 

10161 

7.472 

i 0,618 

i 

21,334 I 

1 

893 

201 i 

6,409 

23,318 1 

9.010 ! 

15.108 


1 Pi'ovitioiial flguie.s. 
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Yield Per Aore. 



‘ i 

Barley 




1 

Turnij>s 



— 

' Wheat 1 

or 

Oats 

Beans 

! Peas Potatoes : 

and 

Mangold 

Hay 


i i 

Bere 



1 ; 


Hvr.^.»es 



England and 

Bushls. Bushls. Bushls. Br.shls 

Bushls. 

Tons i 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Wales : 

: 1 




1 





. 1900 

; 28'3-J ' 

81 -04 

38*92 

27 -bl 

: 25-55 

4-97 

13*74 

20-42 

1 -26 

1010 

3018 ' 

32 59 

41-46 

32-15 

, 26*26 

6-45 

15-61 

21*11 

1-38 

1914 

1 .82-84 i 

32-82 

39*61 

,30-49 

' 23 (>0 

6 49 

1-2 -90 

18 86 

1*15 

1915 

' 31*20 : 

-29-41 

39* 0 

27-78 

: *24 36 

6-17 

U-71 

IS -99 

1 06 

19161 

20-05 i 

81 -33 

10*15 

30-19 

: 21 41 ' 

5-85 

13*93 

19 47 

1-40 

Scotland : 










1000 

36-48 : 

33-29 

35*83 

32 89 

: -25-21 

4-51 

15-84 

lR-34 

1 67 

1910 

37'10 

33-28 ' 

37*>7 

39-14 

29 88 

6-42 

18 15 

18-57 

J -5.3 

1914 

42*81 ! 

88-04 

49 18 

38-45 

■ 24-2.' 

7-t)7 . 

14-66 

21 -84 

1-54 

1915 

38 61 . 

33 

39 77 

• 3'* '29 

25 54 

6 73 

17*89 

2-2-20 

1-40 

1916 

35 -00 

30 60 

36 *5 6 

; 35-05 

23-5»’> 

4 08 

14 •■.3 

18-85 

1-79 

Ireland : 

! 









1900 

3r'26 ! 

35-78 

45*51 

35-44 

! 25-13 ■ 

9-82 

14-86 

17-25 

2-11 

1910 

36 08 i 

39-12 

,50-26 

, 41-98 

' 27-93 , 

4 -84 

l«-80 

19-48 

2-38 

1914 

38-84 ‘ 

44 

50-48 

44-97 

i 31 32 , 

5 t^l 

16-01 

19-15 

1 -72 

1915 

87-42 ; 

39-90 

51-71 

,39 83 

31-42 ' 

6-24 

19 ‘20 

21 -84 

2-04 

19161 

20*0 

39-6 

4!‘*4 

45 0 

— 

4-2 

16‘3 

20 4 

2-2 

U. Kingdom : 

1 









1960 

28-61 , 

31 *67 

39-07 

28*18 

25 '8'.* 

n-77 

14-29 

19 97 

1-57 

1910 

30-48 i 

33 *24 

42-9.3 

S-.'-49 

: --'6-17 

5 60 

16-47 

20-8 

1-01 

1914 

32-77 1 

34*4' 

42-63 

30-72 

; -23-02 

6 *25 

13-83 

18 -.50 

. 1-.32 

1915 

S1-6S 1 

30 80 

42 91 

; 2^ OO 

' -21 .3^ 

6-27 

15-13 

1!* 48 

1 1-35 

19161 

29-18 

3*2 02 ' 

41 16 

' 30 -38 

i -24-41 

4 -78 

16 '49 

19-60 

! 1 -59 




- Provisional figure-. 





For the quantities of cereals 

and live stock imported, .see under Commerce, 

The live 

srock 

n Ireland in 1916 

numbered : H 01 * 308 , f 

98,978; 

mulpB 

and jennets, 

28,3.32 

; asses, 230,013; 

cattle, 4 

,970,441 ; sheep, 3,768,705 ; 

pigs, 1,290,289 ; goats, 293,390 

; poultry, 26, 4 72, 7 r»3. 




The ijiiniber ot holdings in 

Great 

Britain (from 1 

acre upwards) is given 

as follows for 1916 : 









l^ize of Holdings, 1916 England 

Wales 

Scotland ^ 

Great Britain 

1— 5 acres 

. 7 

7,753 


9,749 

17 

,9S4 

10.5,486 

a— 50 „ 


164,401 


32,2.00 

82 

.985 

2-29 080 

50— SOO „ 


. ! 112,108 


18,u.32 

2.3,227 

153,867 

Over 300 acres 

. ; 13,806 

( 


326 


,558 

16,690 

Total 

. i 368.068 

1 


60,3.07 

70,764 

505,1 

79 


The Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1Q08, makes the County 
Councils and the Councils of C»*uiity Boro ughs respofisihle for the pro- 
vision of smill holdings and allotments. A small holding is from one 
ter fifty acres, or even more, in extent, hut its annual ▼alue must not 
exceed 50/. An allotment may be provided up to 6 acres, but the 
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Coiiriril in not obliged to provide one of more than an acre, and the 
applicant must be of tlie agrienltural labouring class and resident in the 
borough, (listrirt, or parish. In England and Wales up to the end of 1014, 
County Councils had acquiivd or agreed to acquire for small holdings 
195.409 acres, of which 188,405 acres were purclmsed for 4,519,^^68/., and 
57,094 acres leased for 71,221/. per annuiii. Up to the same date County 
Bo’ough Councils, arid, in one case, the Hoard of Agriculture in default nf a 
Borough Council, had acquired for small lioldings 2,789 acivs, 1,073 being 
purchased for 62. 624/ and 1,716 acres leased for 2, 7(>5/. per year. Of tiris laud. 
County Cotincilis had let 178,911 acres to 12. .581 small holders ; and S'dd 606 
acres to 60 small holders ; C‘»untv Hoioiigh Councils had let 1,269 acres to 218 
small hohiers. In addition 8,611 acivs were let tn ^4 Co-operative Small 
Holdings Associations, who sub-let the laud to 1,613 of their inembt^rs. In 
addition, 3,680 applicants had a(?((uiiv(l 47,600 acre.s from private land- 
owners. The total number of allotment authorities nnd»r the Small 
Ilolding.s and Allotments Act, 1908, is appioximately 8,300. The 
total quantity of land let for allotments liy the various local aullioiities in 
Engdand and Wales up to the end of 1914 was 33,623 acres, let to 130,626 
individual t'-nants and 62 as.socialions. The Councils owned 8,556 acres 
and leased 24,967 acres. 


1kllani>. 

Number and Size of Holdings in the year 191 T) : — 


.Si/o of Hold i 11 < 


liCinst**!’ 

MuiiKter 

LMstcr j Counanglit 

livlacd 

Not pxceeiliiig 1 acr^' . 


;5'i.oi(> 

32,130 

2 s 

01 S 

,^,232 

b 16,006 

Above 1 and md cxcerd 

u;." 6 acrc'i 

13,. 640 

0,^48 

10 

70‘2 : 

8,7.63 

48.0OU 

M 6 ,, ,, 

i:. ,, 

10, ‘JUS 


.34 

146 

30.711 

1 28,2o3 

,, 16 

.‘Ki 

IS/2:.'u i 

20.670 

40 

I'.Oi i 

.30,014 

124.200 

SO 

60 , , 

1.3.3 IS 

‘20..6.SI 

‘24 

660 ' 

13.611 

71,000 

,,60 ,, ,, 

100 ,, 

J3.0 .3 : 

22.40.S 

13 

464 

0.62.6 

67.470 

,,100 

•JOO ., 

C...S3 i 

O.TIU 

4 

0.S2 ' 

2 4.30 

23,142 

Above 600 aciv.s . 

6 0 . , 

3,014 

2.01 s 

1, 

,160 1 

1,277 

8,30s 


.kS 1 

•407 


327 1 

60s 

•2,070 

Total No. of Holdin;..;.s. 

l j3 iC/i 

133, 0.34 

104.203 I 

117,227 

500,420 


The ?it»nve are iimT cniiijiaranic \\i1h those ])Ml)hslH<l f*'!' jiivvioi s yeaj<. In 

many cas' M farms in IreiapU ext^ nU into t\NO or noue tv^wnlaroU. aiul ni funner y» ars that 
])ortiort of n farm m » acti ftovni.-md was rnniner.atc*! R'- a .sej»Hjate ho ctin^' The total 
nmiiW.r of holil|i>;.s ^eilUiKtual was tlMMofore Komeul'at too A chan;::e in tlie method 

of ifcoidirif: lh»' sUlU tics has now in;nle it nossOd- to arrive at n more Rcourate staten ent 
of the iHimiior of H«’rn.'il holdini:s. arid Hie figuiVR in the at*ove table believed to be a 
clo.so npl'roximaiimi for the year l‘.Uo. 

In 1890 the total number of lioldings wa.s 664.803: in 1905, 693,804 ; 
in 1911, 607,960. Of the holdings in 1915, 360,872 were owned and 
208,664 rented. The 669,426 holding.H in 1915 were in the Iiands of 666,729 
separate occupiers. 

Tne Irish l^nd Acts are of twm classe.s — The Fair Kent Acts, and the 
Land Ibiichase Acts. The Fair Rent Acts comnrenred with Mr. Ghulstone 5 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, which gave the Irish Tenant the ‘3 Fs ' — 
Fair Rent, Free Sale and Fixd v of Tenure. Under this Act, the great body 
of agjicnltnral tenants had Fair Rents judicially detonninod. The rent is 
fixed by the Land Commission for terms of 15 years, and, on the exfumtiou 
of each term, a new rent may be fixed for another term. Up to March 31, 
1916, the immber of Fair Rcnt.s fixed under the Irish Laud Acta for a First 
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Statutory Term was 381,687 ; the aggregate judicial rout fixed being 
5,968, 175Z., an average rcda<*tion ot‘ 20*7 per cent, on previous rents ; for a 
Second Statutory Term, 143,394, tlie aggregate judicial rent fixed being 
2,074,513/., an average reduction of 19*3 per cent, on first term rents ; and 
for a Third Statutory Term, 5,007, tlie aggregate judi ial rent fixed being 
76,799/., an average reduction. of 9*2 p«*r cent, on second tienn rents. 

The Land Purcliase Acts nominally hogan with the ‘ Bright Clauses’ of 
the Act of 1870, but really the system was commenced by the * Ashbourne Act’ 
of 1885, under which 10,000,000/. was advanced for Land Ihirchase. A new 
system was adopted under Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1891, which created a special 
Laiid Stock for Land Purchase piirpost^s. Under the Irish Land Act of 1903 
State advances are n-^do to tenants to purcliase their biddings under the 
supervision of three Estates Commissioners. Money for advances was to bo 
raised by the issue of Land Stock bearing interest at 2.^ per cent. The State 
is secured by a Guarantee Fund which consists of the various Funds voted by 
Parliamont for Irish Local pur}>o 80 fi. Dcdiciencies in repayment of Land 
Purchase Annuities tare made up out of this Guarantee Fund, which it is 
estimated will secure advances up to 152,000,000/. Tenant Purcljasers repay 
the ailvances by an annuity ciilcuIaL d at 3J j>er cent, on tlie Purchase Money 
of their holdings. Of this annuity 2| per cent, is for interest ami J per cent, 
for a sinking fund, the accumulation of whiidi will n'pay the advance in 68^ 
years. The I^and Stock could not he issued ex( e})t at a large discount, and 
the Land Act of 1909 provides that for future ])urchasers the mont‘y may be 
raised by the issue of a 3 j>er cent, s^ock, and in making advances the 
Treasury may give such stock instead of paying cash. The advances are 
re[>ayalde by the tenant pureha.si*rs by p<u* cent, annuities. Under this 
Act the Congested Districts lioard is reconstituted, the area of its work 
extended and its income incivaseil. Comjuilsorv ])oweis of ]uirchase are 
given to the Estates (Commissioners and to the ('onge.'^ted Distrirts Board. 

The total amount of the jmrcha.se money of estates for which advances 
have been made under the Irish Land Pur'-haso Acts, 1870 to 1909, uji to 
January 1, 1917, wii.s 99, 1 52, 1 78/., of which 97,188,460/. was advamaaL 
and 1.663,718/. was lodged in cash by jmrehasers. In addition, 4,542,678/. 
was advanced by the Land Commission to Ituial District Councils, for the 
purpose.s of tlm Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 1906, 1911 and 1914. 

In England and Wales, the Board of Agriculture make gi'ants for, and, 
to some extent, sujiervi.sc vocational education and scientific rOvSoarch in 
agriculture. In 1914 15 the.se grant.s totalled 95,410/. (ngainst 67,939/. 
in 1913 14), including 61.699/. from the Devclojiineiit Fund. Educational 
grants to Universitic.s ami Colleges smounL d to 19,000/.; grants for advieory 
work, to 7,920/. ; grants to rcscaodi institutes and centres, to 21,56n/. ; 
grarit.s for spet i:d research and in vc-tigati*mM. to 5,077/.; roseai(di sclndarships, 
to 4,825/. ; grant.s for tarm .schools, technical idasse.s, local lectuics, Ac. to 
23,681/. ; other gran's, to 13,347/. In Ir*dand the Department of 
Agriculture and Tec«- ideal Iiistnndion j)rovide.s itinerant lecturers who give 
instruction in agriculture, horiicu ture, bei*d<ee]iirn.', hulter-rnaking, poultry 
keeping, Lecturers are traimai at the Royal College of Science (Dublin), 
the Albert Agricii tural College (Glasnovin), and the Munster Institute 
(Cork) There are 8 agricultural staiion.s where faun af»prenticeships are 
provided, and numerous agricultural schools and colleges. There are also 
winter agricultural classes xml schooD of rural domestic economy. 

FfjTtHtry.— The woodland area of (Jrcat P»ritain in 1908 w'a.s 2,781,963 acres 
(England, 1,720,330 ; W;de.s, 186,723 ; and Scotland, 874,910). Included in 
these figines are 127,509 acres of plantations, i.e , land idanted within the 
preceding 10 years (England, 72,008 ; Wales, 11,355 ; rikI Sfiotland, 44,146), 

In Ireland in 1914, 296,493 acres were under woods and plantations. 



FISHERIKS. 
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Quantity and value of hsh of British taking landed in the United 
Kingdom (excluding salmon) : — 


- 

1912 

1918 

> 1914 

1915 j 

- . _ f 

19101 

England and Wales . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tons 

73o,5SO 

429,350 

44,707 

Tons 
807.019 
302 994 
33,820 

Tons ' 
500,240 , 
340 312 1 
29.500 ; 

1 

Tons j 
289.202 ! 
114,802 
2.3,749 ' 

Tons 

212.209 

109,919 

26,654 

U K. (excluding sliell-flsli) 

1,204.043 

1,204,43.3 

— ' 

S>2.052 ' 

427,903 ‘ 

408,682 

1 

E Iceland and W.'iles . . . j 

aco'land 

Truand 

£ 

8.SS4,3t7 
3, .5.^3, 584 
300, 7 nO 

£ 

10,W9.320 
8, 7-23.. 357 
294,025 

£ 

7,840,087 : 
2,971.210 
2:iS,035 : 

£ 

7.391.115 

2,047.989 

290.409 

£ 

7,222,917 

3,147.505 

421,105 

U.K. (excluding sheU-flsh) . . 
U.K. 8heM-ns)i . . . ! 

12,779,717 

1 454,70.1 

14.027,308 

4»»3,042 

11, 050.. 5. 38 
401,81-2 

9,735 573 
302,437 

7.791.047 

399,024 


1 Provisional flf,ur» s. 


Statistics for 1915 ol lishiug bouts rcgi, tiered under Part IV of iPc JNIeiehant 
Shi])[jiug Act, 1894 : — 


EiiptUnd and 
WalcK . 
Scotland . 
(teland 
Islo of Man 
OUannol IhIhikIk 

Total. 1915 . 
I'otal, 1914 . 


Boats on R»‘>iistrr on 
U-'Otonhor 31, 1915 



Number 


Tci!' 

- nage 

r^ailing 

JSteam 

Total 

'i.5vi 

2,740 

9,327 

; -208,540 

0,')23 

•2.004 j 

8,587 

128,981 

4,800 

•248 j 

1 5.051 

20., 475 

•232 

40 


2.'5> ■ 

290 

2<) 

j 310 

851 

1S,43S 

5,118 

! 23.5-50 

‘ 307,2"t» 

1 8,153 

4,774 

1 22.927 

i 371,358 


lioars hsinnated iimiil>er of 
prnjdoyod incii and b.iys eoiploycd 
at some in sea-flshinu 

tune - - . J 

during Regular 

year fishermen 


Others 


(a) 


tai 


(a) 


20, 511 


71,233 


22,014 


(a) Cannot b* htalod for 1915. 


linpurUand I<^{iorts of fish into and from the United Kingdom are given 
as follows. The ini}>orts repivsrnt Hsl> of f«»reign taking or | reparation, and 
ar3 therefore not inclmled in the table above gi'^ing hsh oT British taking 
la ided in the United Kingdom : — 


- 

1913 

i 

1914 

1 1915 

1 

1920 1 

IiuportH (fresh, cured or salted) 

! ^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 4,880,927 

1 

5,073,791 

7,70/1,948 

10,608,023 

EA|»ort*» of United Ki)u<ioMi j 

prodtice (fresli, cured, salted) j 

' 7,503,408 

3,757,853 

1,40P,SM 

•2..*>55,470 

Uitto (herrings only) . ♦ i 

I ft, 9211,099 

1 

! 2,840,777 

918,593 

1,700,000 

Ue>ex]»iirt,s (Ush of foreign and j 

' 1 



colonial origin) * . j 

1,288,299 

1,010,293 j 

1,243,070 

I i 

i,«K)o,oao 


F 2 


t Provisional figures. 
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III. Mining and Metalb. 

General siiniuiAry of the luiueral production of the United Kingdom in 
1914 and 1915 : — 


Description of Mineial 

■ 

^inaiitity 

V'aliie f.t the 
Mim-.s ;ind 
Qnarrie.s 

Quantity 

i Vnlne at (he 
M ini-.s • nd 
Quarries 


T<uis 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Alum .^lale . 

fl.oTS 

*■•(>7 

7, I'll 

701 

Autiiiioiiv oit‘. 


— 

‘‘-’i 

,7" 

Arsenical pyritc.>' . 


— 

421 

•233 

Arsenic ..... 



2,400 

.32.770 

Barium (compound.^) 

4S <):tn 

43 .6(i<l 

1 : 2,477 

70,820 

Bauxite .... 

8. J.So 

2,1.V3 

11,7 -. 3 

3,103 

Bog ore 

2..S42 

,'.8 7 

1,080 

40(i 

Chalk 

J,A>i.l70 


:P7 33 sr*7 

17.*',. 700 

Chert, flint, Ar. 

7o,2l3 

13 8d l 

l<»2,t.d'8 

17,. 7.3'/ 

Chromite 

Jou 

.70 ■ 


— 

Clays and shale 

I3,pj4,j;'n 

1.731,77'.' 

8,871.821 

1,172.877 

Coal 


i:52,.7‘»«:,8.'3 

273, 21m;. ( .SI 

177,830.070 

Copper ore 



.770 

3,004 

Coj'j>er yu ecipitatc 

PS-. 

:> .'■<‘.’0 

2l3 

0,0.38 

Fluorsjtar .... 

.8.8,810 

Jl,<;06 

2.3 

11,484 

Gold ore .... 

4' 

3l8 

;7, n^O) 

.3,3-0 

Gravel and .-and 

j.p'.8.y7.: 

L- 1.7, 8.7 1 

2,.3‘(t,2i>7 

■,’•.3,3.3 

Gyp.*<nm 


8'C808 i 

-47,2*21' 

78,717 

Igneous rocks 

i 7.i:P','J4:’. 

l.Ho‘>.2i2 i 

»: 08.7 41 7 

l/2(d/2l2 

Iron Off 

1 14,S(.7.>1‘ 1 

3,9-1/83 1 

14,2.p’>,0121 

i,;'87,O.M 

Iron ryrites .... 

' n 0 ^ 4 

; 

1(7 3.7 

4,s73 

Lead ore .... 

1 

30t»,8'3 

20 701 

20.*', "71 

Lignite 

! son 

1.70 

1.783 

.7.30 

Limesto- e (other than cltalk) 


l,2f*.7 5i2 

11,117 ra/O 

1,300,208 

Mangai e^e ore 

.8,4.37 

‘2,031 . 

4.64" 

4,6 »0 

Natural Gas . . (cn n. It, j ] 

1 .'^7,' <’0 

— 

87, "00 

— 

Oc re nmher, Ac. . . j 

: 1 ] 0*.h 

m o.‘P7 

8,080 

0,641 

Oil shale 

oO* 

.^.37 240 

2 f'98,6,>2 

,703 

•Salt ! 

1 IP- r.*:*, 

.70O,^^•3 

2, ('<-,7 t O.S 

007 2.71 

Sandstone 

1 l,-V2s 

l.o')7/ '/O 

2 .720 8.70 

7.78, .32.7 

Hlate 

( 818,012 

80<.h 1 00 

220. ( 37 

4.02,810 

JSuaj-^tone .... 

i ISO 

O'* 

8.7" 

. 77.7 

Bu’j hi te of bfront.a 

1 J;; 167 

10 43P 

04" 

0.88 

Tin or* (drehsclj 

: 8,e8.6 

001,80.7 

3. 144 

GOb.OdO 

T* iig.*‘ten ores 

i ‘20.--, 

— 

331 

44,803 

Urniiium ore .... 

.341 

Not Ktated 

8 2 

-- 

Zinc t re 


.76,0.72 

; 12.077 

70.383 

Total valfiC 

i - 

14.7,8 6.3,0' 2 


170 410 040 


^ Excluf-ivf' o1 K'O toiift in njl4 31J Dili'' in 1015 nf micaceous iron ore used for 
painty and placed under tlie Iteading ‘ Ochre, umber, Ac.’ 


The n»etal.«« obtainable from the ores produced in 1915 Were : — Antimony, 
4 tofi.s, value 380L : Topper, 234^ toms, value 19,d00/. ; gold (bar), 1,25H i.z. , 
4,027/.; irrui, 4,567,351 tons, 25,973,359/ ; lead. 1.5,520 355 149/. ; 

silver. P6.448 oz., 9,519/.; tin, 4,968 tons, 815,746/. ; zinc, 4,096 Ions, 
273,135/. ; total value, 27.455,91.5/ 

d’he total number of |•e^H^^n8 ordinarily einplnyi d at all mines under tbe 
Goal and Metalliferous Mine.s Kefiulation Arts during 1915 was 973,473. 
The inimbei of mines at work was 3,369. 706, .542 persons (males) >%orked 
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:in<l 100,270 males ami 7,^501 O-malos above groumi. 'rii<* 
number employed it ^(ualTit^s under the Qu irries Act was 62,127 (excluding 
persons employed), of whom 40,o29 (including 2 femal s) woiked 

inside the quarries, and 22,098 (including 98 females) outside. The number 
of quarries at work»Wii3 6,763. 

Coal raised in the United King<iom, and coal, coke, and patent fuel ex- 


ported : — 

Year 

Coal raised 

Coal, Coke, tic. 

exported 

Tiois 

Vaine 

Tojis^ 

Value 

1900 

1912 

1913 

191 1 

191 ''. 

226 , 181,300 

200 , - li;. 33 S 
2 s 7 , 430,473 

206 ,». 0 .i 

263 ,:; 00 .()SI 

£ 

12 1 , 00 2 , *90 

117,92 ,123 
I 46 ,') 36 , 0».9 
132 , 690,863 
i 67 ,^; 9 i,-; 7 o 

40 . 008,223 

07.036 

7 O. 0 SS, 44 O 

01 ,- 30,436 

4 -., 770,111 

£ 

38 . 019 , 8.60 
42,684 464 
63 , 069 , 00*0 
42 , 202,128 
:;'', 823 , 0 C). 


Tlic outjnit of coal in 1916 was about 25;"), SoO.OOO tons. 


Coal prodnetion of the various counties, 191;5 : — 


('ounty 

Tons of Coal 

% 

( 'ount y 

Tons of Coal 

bigland : — 


Englaml {contd. ) 


Yorkshire 

■lo.r.sr.on 

Other comities 

15,482.085 

Durham 

33,737,985 

Wales: — 

Lancashire . 

21, iU.5,832 

Glamorgan . 

33,110,247 

Derbyshire . 

16,652,123 

Other (‘oiinties 

6,358,560 

Monmouthshire 

14,224,795 

S<*otlaiid : — 


Statlordshire . 

13,353,364 

! Lanarkshire . i 

15,393,790 

Nottingliamshire . 

11,801,197 

' Other counties 

20,203,057 

Nortliuniherland . 

11,040,563 

Irelami . 

84,557 


Total, United Kingdom .... 253,206,081 


ExporUs of coal, 1916 qjrovi.sional figures), from United Kingdom to 
I'ounirics namod?— 


Countries Weight 

J iollM 

France ... I lT,ail.s77 

Italy , . . . : 5,7lO,ui'8 

Hpain and j 

Canari)'8 51,407, 7^4 

Xorwn> . . ' 

Deiiiiiaik and ; 

Faroe 1«. . . , 2 SO'),-!* 9 
Sweden . . . ' 1,040.602 


Value ; 

j Countries 

19,162 631 I 

II')nand . . 

7,09 ,903 j 

^•g^pt . . 

PurinK'al, *fce. 

.8 Ort7.(548 

Arcenliija . 

3,2.60.734 

A her a . . 

Uibialtar. . 

<,202,973 

2,317,907 



Weiglit Value 

Tol'^ ' jC 
1. .340, 129 1,610,923 

893.0‘6 1,(32.912 

080,972 l,om,0-12 

. i 7-:S.4r2 , IH) ,7(Xi 

. 1 721,803 ‘ 843,971 

. I 617,136 . 090.74? 

\ ' 


These ligures exclude <’oul exported fiom Government .stores^ etc, 
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- 

1 

ISSS 

■ IvSDS 

19in 

i 1914 

llUf. 


mil. 

; mil. 

i mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 


lbs. 

: Urn. 

1 lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb». 

Foreign wool exported . 

277 

' 339 

1 283 

308 

297 

146 

Domestic wool exported 

19 

24 

12 

29 

38 

32 

Total 

296 

363 

295 

337 

j 

335 

178 

Retained for consumption 

436 

521 

656 

804 

671 ' 

1,001 

Flax and Tou\ 
Imported 

18.0 

205 

218 

•229 

105 

190 

Produced at home 

47 

46 

15 

29 

37 

43 

Total 

232 

251 

233 

258 

232 

233 

Exported 


9 

9 

8 

4 

5 

Retained for consumption 

225 

242 

224 

250 

228 

228 

Piece -Gooils Kxp()r^f(L 

mil. 

yds. 

i mil. 

mil. 

iiiil. 

mi). 

mil. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. ] 

1 yds. 

ydfc. 

Cotton 

4,539 

‘5,038 

rs216 

7,153 

5‘,S02 

4,803 

Woollen . 

. i 2,56 

! 271 

160 

185 

167 

160 

Linen .... 

: 162 

( _ 

: 177 

148 

194 

179 

129 

Total 

. 4,957 

5,486 

5,524 

/ , b32 j 

6,148 

5,092 

Varn Exported, 

‘ mil. 

! mil. 

mil. 

mil. 1 

mil. 

mil. 

lUs. 

; lbs. 

lbs. 

lb«. ! 

Ib.s. 

lbs. 

Cotton 

265 

1 256 

247 

210 i 

179 

188 

Woollen 

33 ! 

i 43 

59 

55 I 

37 

17 

Linen .... 

18 

i 15 

17 

16 1 

12 

6 

Total 

316 

314 

323 

281 j 

228 

211 

Valu€ all Kinds Exported. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

(uil. j 

mil. 

mil. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton . . . . 

76'4 I 

72-0 

64-9 

127€ 

103*3 

85-9 

Woollen 

21*6 i 

24 0 

20-1 

34-0 

28-3 

31-1 

Linen 

I 6-5 1 

6*4 

6-3 

9-5 

8 6 : 

7*7 

Total 

104-5 j 

102-4 

90-3 

170-7 

140 2 

124-7 


Commerce. 


The priDcipal imports on whicli customs duties are levied are heer, 
chicory, cocoa, cotlee, dried fruits, m dchC', motor spirit, spirits, sugar, tea, 
lo>>a CO, and wine — spirits, sugar, tea, toba<u:o, and wine yielding the bulk 
of the entire levies. In 1915 the irnporis free of duty (ex< lusive of bullion 
and sj>eeie and diamonds) amMunted to 753,9i6,4ol/., 88*5 per cent., and 
those ^abject to duty to 97,946,949/., 11 6 per cent, of the total imports. 

Value of the imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
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specie and lorei;^n iinM‘cliamli«;e trAn.ship}»cd umliM' l)ond) of tlh) United 
kingdom : — 


Vear 

[ Total 

Imports 

Exports of 
Briti.sh Produce 

Exports of : 

Fondgn and 
Colonial Produce t 

Total Export .s 

1907 

i * 


£ 

£ 

. 045,807,942 

426,035,083 

■ 91,942.084 

517,977,167 

1908 

I 592,953,487 | 

377,103.824 

' 79,623,697 

456,727.521 

1909 1 

; 624,704.957 - 

378.180,347 

91,344,819 

469, .525. 166 

1910 

! 678.257,021 

430,384,772 

103,761,045 

534.145,817 

1911 

680,157,527 

454,119,298 ! 

102,759,134 

556,878,432 

1912 

744,640,631 

487,223,439 

111,737,^91 

598,961,130 

1913 ! 

768,734 739 

525,245,289 

109,575,037 

634,820,326 

1914* 

696,635, 113 

430,721,357 

95,474,166 

526,195,523 

1915 

851,893,3.50 

384,868,448 

99,062,181 

183,930,629 

1916- 

919,152.679 

506,516,212 

97,608,502 

604,154,714 


1 Since tlie onlhreak of War in August, certain 'Is t>elon>.iirj; t i tljc hritisli nii'l 
Allic'l Govirniiiciii'^ arc fKcluded fjoni tlic returri'; of imports and cxjnot-. 

• Provisional tlgnr.s. 


Average slmie pt 

•r liead of 

]‘<'pnlatioi) in the nhove traelc ; 

Year 

Imports 

ExyeortH of Hritisli 
Produce 

1 Net Imports (i.e. total 
< iniltorts //’tt/t re-exj'orts) 


£ ». if. 

£ i. d. 

£ s. d. 

1907 

14 ir» 4 

9 14 1(» 

12 13 :? 

1908 

i:i 8 9 

S 10 11 

11 12 S 

1909 

14 0 S 

H 0 11 

11 19 7 

1910 

15 ‘2 0 

0 11 s 

I 12 1.5 10 

1011 

15 0 U 

10 U 5 ' 

12 14 0 

101‘J 

16 7 8 

10 14 J 

13 18 2 

1913 

10 lei 4 

11 9 10 

14 S 5 

1014 

16 2 4 

9 ei 11 1 

13 0 10 


The value of goods itni)orted into the United Kingdom is generally taken to be 
that at the port and time of entry, including all incidental expenses (cost, insurnnee, and 
freight) up to tlio landing on the quay. For goods consigned to the English market for 
sale, the market value in Englainl is requlrtd and recorded in the returns. This is 
ascertained from the declaration made by the iini»orters, and Is checked by the expert 
knovvlodgo available in Mie Customs Department, with the help of the price-lista and 
market reports of the day. For exports, the value at the port of shijmient (including 
the cuargea ot 'lelivenng the goods on board) taken. Imports are entered as from 
the country whence the goods were consigned to the United Kingdom, widen mav, or may 
not. ite the country wticucy the gomls wtirc last sliipjiod. 

Exports are credited to the country v»f ultimate destination as declared bv the 
exporters. 


Of the total imports from foroi>;ti countries and colonies in 1915, 
776,Gd5,516/. was direct into Kngdand and Wales, 68,442,3:^/. into 
Scotland, and 16,774,182/. into Ireland ; of the total e.xports, 443,980,305/. 
was direct from Kngland and Wales, 39,685,610/. trom Scotland, and 
265,714/. from Irolaiid. 

Ihe total estimated value of the imports and o.xports of Ireland (including 
tlio trade with Great Riitain) i.s given l»y the Irish Department of Agricul- 
ture and Toohnicid Instruction, as follows : — 

I li*10 U)ll j 101 *.> u»13 1914 


Imports 

Exports 


Thoufl. £ j Thous. £ < Thous. £ Thous. £ s Thous. £ 
05, <78 t>(S749 ‘ 73,108 73,873 ! 7S,C50 

b5,H9d ^ 05,071 i 07,108 73,877 ‘ 77,311 



THK HKJTTSH KMPIHK: — UNTTKO KINGDOM 


— 

1 

I'iSS 

1SD8 

1918 

j 1914 

1 lOlf. 


mil. 

mil. 

1 mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

! 

mil. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

i lbs. 

1])«. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Foreign wool exported . 

277 ' 339 

' 283 

.308 

297 

146 

Domestic wool exported 

19 

24 

1 ^2 

29 

38 

32 

Total 

296 

363 

: 295 

337 

335 

178 

Retained for consumption 

436 

521 

656 

804 

671 

1,001 

Flax and Tou\ 







Imported 

185 

205 

218 

229 

195 

190 

Produced at home 

47 

46 

15 

29 


43 

Total 

232 

251 

233 

258 

' 232 : 

23:i 

Exported 

/ 

9 

9 

8 

4 

5 

Retained for consumption 

225 

242 

224 

250 

j 228 : 

228 

Piece-Goods Exported. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

' mil. 

mil. 

y<ls. 

yds. 

vds. 

VI is. 

j Vlls. 

yds. 

Cotton 

4,539 

5,038 

5*, 21 6 

7*153 

5,802 

4,803 

Woollen 

256 

271 

160 

185 

1 167 

160 

Linen .... 

. : 162 i 

1 

177 

148 

194 

! 179 

i 

129 

Total 

. j 4,957 

5,486 

5,524 

7,532 

6,143 

5,092 

Yarn Exported. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. i 

mil. 

liiil. 

lbs. i 

lbs. 

Ib.s. 

IbH. ! 

Ib.s, 

Iks. 

Cotton 

265 j 

256 

247 

210 i 

179 

188 

Woollen 

33 1 

43 

59 

55 1 

37 

17 

Linen .... 

18 ; 

15 

17 

16 j 

12 

t) 

Total 

316 

314 

323 

281 I 

228 

211 

Valui all Kinds Exported. 

■ mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 1 

mil. 

mil. 

a 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

Cotton ... 

76-4 1 

72*0 

64 '9 

127 iG 

103*3 

85*9 

Woollen , . 

21-6 1 

24 0 

20-1 

34*0 

28*3 

31*1 

Linen 

i 6-5 ‘ 

6-4 

5-3 

9-5 

8 6 

7*7 

Total 

; 104*5 1 

102'4 

90-3 

1707 

140 2 

124*7 


Conunerce. 


The principal imports on which cuhtonis dnties are levied are heer, 
chicory, cocoa, cotlee, dried fruits, nntchC', motor ^|»iril, spirits, sugar, lea, 
to»»a CO, and wine — spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine yielding the bulk 
of the entire levies. In 1915 the iiiiporis free of duly (exclusive of bullion 
and »|>eeie and diamonds) amounted to 753,9i6,4ul/., 88*5 per cent., and 
those •subject to duty to 97,946,949/., 11 5 per cent, of the total imports. 

Value of the imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
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specie and loreii^n mcichaiidiRe tmnsliipped nniler bond) of tli»' United 
kingdom ; — 


Tear 

! Total 

I 111 ports 

Exports of 
British Produce 

Exports of 1 

Foreign and 
: Colonial Produce, i 

Total Exjiorts 


! £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907 

: 646,807,942 

; 420.085,083 

• 91,942,084 

517,977,167 

1908 

1 592,958,487 

1 377,108,824 

' 79,623,697 

456,727.521 

1909 i 

' 624,704,957 

378.180,347 

91,344,819 

469,625,166 

1910 

678,257,021 ^ 

430,384,772 

103,761,045 

534.145,817 

1911 

; 680,157,527 

454,119,298 

1 102,759,134 

556,878,432 

1912 

744,640,631 

487,223,439 

111, 787, 6,91 

.598,961,130 

1913 : 

768,781 789 

525,245,289 

109,. 575, 037 

634,820,326 

1914* : 

696,635,118 

430,721,357 

05,474,166 

526,195,523 

1915 

851,808,850 

384,868,448 

99,062,181 

483,930,629 

1916- 

919,152,679 

.506.546,212 

97,608,502 

604. 1.54,714 


^ Since the outhreak of War in AukusI, r.'M, certain k*** *!*^ belorivin;; to tlic i>iitish and 
Allied Governiiicnt'^ are excluded froiti the retnifi'^ of iinjiorts and e\]M»]t~. 

•- Provisional llgur<o;. 


Average slmre p(‘r Iiead of ])<kpnlaf ion in the above trade : 


Year 

1 

Imports 

Exports of British 
Produce 

j Net Imports total 

1 imimrt.s re-exjtorts) 

i 



£ 

f. 

(f. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


s. d. 

11^07 


14 

15 

4 

0 

14 

in 

12 

18 :i 

IJ^OS 


1.4 

8 

{) 

s 

in 

11 

; 11 

12 8 

11'09 


14 

0 

s 

H 

y 

11 


in 7 

lino 


I.*) 

2 

0 

u 

11 

.s 

1 le 

1.5 10 

I'Jll 


1.^ 

0 

•J 

m 

0 


i 1- 

11 9 

101 ‘J 

' 

Id 

7 

8 

in 

14 

2 

i 13 

1.8 2 

19 IH 

i 

10 

10 

4 

n 

9 

in 

1 u 

S 5 

lOH 

' 

15 

2 

4 

«> 

»> 

11 

! 13 

0 10 


The value of goods imported into the United Kingdom is generally taken to be 
that at the port and time of enir>, including all incidental expenses (cost, insurance, and 
freight) up to tlie landing on tlie quay. For goods consigned to the English market for 
sale, tlie iiiai ket value in England is requiri<i and r»»corded in the returns. This is 
ascertained from the decdaralion made by the importers, and Is checked by the expert 
knowledge available in the Cust»>ins I)(‘j*art .iient, with the hidp of the price-Iista and 
market reports? of the day. For exports, the value at the jiort of Hhipment (including 
the cuarges ot delivering the goods oti Imard) taken. Imports are entered as from 
the country whence tho guoda were consigned to the United Klngdiun, which may, or may 
not. he the country wh»'nce the gotsis were last shipped. 

Exports are credited to the country of ultimate destination as declared by the 
exporters. 

Of tbo total imports from foroij^ti countries and colonies in 1015, 
776,(3(55,516/. was Jiicct into Fbi^land and Wales, 58,442, 3-M/. into 
Scotlanci, and 16,774,182/. into Irtdand ; of tbo total exports, 448,980,305/. 
was direct from Knglaiid and Wales, 39,685,610/. from Scotland, and 
265,714/. from Ireland. 

'I’lie total estimated v,aluo of the imports and exports of Ireland (includinfc 
the trade with Great Britain) i.s given by the Irish Department of Agricul- 
ture and TochnicMl Instruction, as follows: — 




1 1910 

1911 

1912 

191.8 

1914 

Importa 

Exports 

• 

Thous. £ 
05,478 
. 05,896 

j Thous. £ 

! 66,749 t 
, 65,071 ! 

ThouM. £ 
i 7,8.108 i 
' 67,168 

Thous. £ ; 
78,678 ; 

73,877 ' 

Thous. £ 
78,650 
77,811 
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THE BllITISH EMPIRE; — UNITED KINGDOM 


Trade of the United Kingdom according to countries (figures for 1910 are 


provisional) {see footnote to table on p. 73) : — 


Countries 

Value of Merchandise 
Cnnsigned from 
Countries ui first 
column 

F)l.'> ! lOlo 

Experts of Merchandise consigned 
to Couiitries in first column 

BHti.), i>vo„«?o. 

1015 1010 101.5 ; 1016 

foreign Oountrie.s : 

Thoms. £ i 

Ihuu.s £ 

riiou.s. £ 

riioii.s, £ 

riKnts. £ 

Tlnui.s. £ 

Russia .... 

2 1,4 -In 

18,305 

13.432 ' 

24,001 : 

11,405 1 

0,375 

Sweden . . . • . 

V.‘,S02 , 

20.507 : 

6,270 ; 

0,581 1 

8,S>2 : 

2,340 

Norway .... 

13.o‘.*0 I 

10,074 

7,287 . 

10,801 : 

2,005 1 

1,803 

Denmark (including Faroe 



i 




Islands) 

22, 

21,045 

7,770 

11,4.30 

4,00o 

2,700 

Iceland a!id (iroeniand . 

32 1 

077 

230 ' 

301 

33 

34 

Danish W. Iiidia Islands 

— 

34 

‘^7 

42 

3 

r> 

(^•riuanv .... 

201 

103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oeniian West Africa 

.320 

528 

156 

313 

.53 ' 


German p]?..st Afri<‘a 

.%4 : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

German Posses.sions in 







the PaciHc . 

»:'>•> 

03 

0 


... 

— 

Netliei lands 

2.3, n!» . 

22,187 

18,0.37 

24,05»i 

12,430 

8,0.82 

Java .... 

]2.2z."» . 

14, .5 14 

5,181 

7,Ud 

132 

140. 

Diiteli Ptjsse.ssion.s in the 







Indian 8eas . 

2,'2oO ■' 

4,. 50.5 

081 

l,2e;i 

11 

14 

Dutch ^Ve.^t India Lslands 

i 10 


21 

.3 2 

o 

0 

Dutch Guiana 

To 

#< 

43 

52 

.3.5 

.31' 

Relgium .... 

\,:nS 

1.202 

IVO 

2.5(5 

4('. 

If) 

Belgian Congo. 

1.308 . 

3,180 

43-'- 

834 

♦ ■»3 

01 

France .... 

31.428 

2<-.0.4S 

00,.5.'..8 

03. <10.5 

11,071 

14.772 

Algeria .... 


2,2o0t 

1,41.5 

2,1.50 

15 

17 

French West. Africa 

1,022 

1,013 

8'.::; 

1,04 2 

82 


French Bomaliland 

loH ■ 

i>S 

17.^ 

173 

1 

1 

M«idagasrar 

.''84 

r.2o 

113 

32*' 

0 

1 

French Indo-China (Coch- 







in China, CHiiiboja. 







Annam, and Tonqiiin) 


102 

2H 

84.3 

.'5 

4 

French Posse.ssions in 







the Pacific . 

370 

325 

21 

48 ' 

— t 

— 

French West India 







Ishinds 

— 

— 

100 

154 

11 

11 

Switzerland 

15,232 

1.5, .508 

3,002 

4,580 

400 

1,001 

Portugal .... 

3,'j 80 j 

,5 272 

3,204 . 

4,102 

820 

;*lfi 

Azores .... 

75 ■ 

73 

40 

71 

2 

1 

Madeira .... 

i4 1 

20 i 

207 

32,5 

23 

25 

Portuguese West Africa . 

240 1 

1.80 

371 

.503 1 

10 

11 

Portuguese East Africa . 

070 • 

1,1 7‘' 

870 

013 

61 

.54 

Portuguese Possessions 

! 



• 



in India 

7 ’ 

o2 

40 

0 

1 ! 

1 

Spain ...... 

18,801 ! 

25.022 

0,100 i 

.s,.521 

1,203 1 

1,603 

Canary Islands 

1,0 w j 

2,230 

1,071 

1,170 ' 

202 ' 

107 

Spanish Ports in Noith 







Africa .... 

i 

213 

10 5 

160 1 

23 

^ 7 

Italy 

U,25S 

11,270 

13,020 ; 

20,455 i 

.3,698 

3,537 

Aostria-Hangary 

40 j 

7 

_ f 

; 


- 

Greece .... 

.3,03.5 1 

4,057 i 

i 2,407 : 

1,205 

174 

01 

Crete , . . . 

120 1 

! 41 

11 ; 

7 

1 

— 

Bulgaria ... 

42 

; 1 

80 , 

— 

2 

__ 

Servia 

n 

5 

700 ’ 

1 

57 

— 

Roumania .... 

5 

— 

402 i 

46 

8 

3 

Tnrke>, European ^ 

43.5 

76 

i 282 i 

00 

81 

1 

Turkey, Asiatic^ 

I 742 

785 

i 189 i 

SS6 i 

20 

24 

Tnjoli .... 

I I 

-- • 

1 57 i 

! 82 

81 

15 

Tunis 

1,114 

1,.800 

1 515 i 

! 75.S 

25 

80 

Morocco .... 

COl 

330 

i 1,838 1 

! 1,732 

881 

387 

TJberia .... 

i 245 

191 

78 

1 102 , 

14 

15 

Trade with parte of Turkey occupied by other powers. 
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Vo 





Exports of MerchandiRc consigned 


, Value or MereiianuiBe 

to countries in first column. 


Consigned from ' 





ConntrifH 

a 

Countries in flrat ■ 
column. 

British ; 

?roduce. 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 


1915 

1910 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1010 


; Tiious £,; 

Tno'ts. jbVThons. £ i 

Tho us. 1 

Thous. £ 

I’hous. ti 

Persia 

94 i 

485 

881 

552 i 

11 

32 

Siam .... 

Ciiina (exclusive of llouj' 

l,dl(> 

1,1. ‘6 i 

877 

1,299 1 

i 

17 

22 

Kong, Macao and Wei- 
liai-VVei) .... 

7,0.4.''* 

8,445 

8.540 ! 

1 

i0,099 

76 j 

157 

Japan (including Formosa) 

9,479 

14,491 

4,. 877 

7.5"i ; 

303 , 

468 

Korea 

— 

1 

78 : 

r.o 

1 

— 

United States of Aineriea 

247,774 

4'.*4,074 

26,1(5." . 

.Hj,0&0 

40.440 i 

31,898 

Pliilippiiie Islands and 





1 

Guam .... 

4.1. *^,7 

4,0()i’ 

5154 : 

485 

25 ! 

20 

Porto Klco 

4 

5 

84 

51 

2 1 

3 

Hawaii .... 

10 

40 

10 1 


1 

1 

Cuba 

'',440 

1 4,904 

1,782 ■, 

2, <^09 

880 ' 

800 

Havli 

88 

95 

SS 

149 

1 i 

‘J 

St. Domingo 

07 ' 

9'* 

97 

72 

!« 

12 

Mexico .... 

•J 

2 574 

219 

447 

37 

20 

Guatemala .... 

414 

41 

115 

212 

1 

4 

Honduras (not Hi iti.sln 

— 

1 

41 

52 

1 

— 

San Salvador 

145 

170 

191 

341 

>> 

‘J 

Nicaraiuma .... 

147 

19 

74 

133 

2 

4 

Cost a Kica .... 

1 ..57o 

-• 1,.M!» 

97 

1 S9 

8 

7 

Colombia .... 

1,190 

195 

l.ni.s 

1.0*3 

39 

10 

Panama 

10'.' 

4 ) 

243 

255 

24 

25 

Venezuela .... 

445 

174 

507 

914 

14 

10 

Kcuador .... 

9t’>'.l 

1,019 

423 

433 

IS 

31 

Peru .... 

4.4l;i 

4,653 

.!*91 

1 OM'i 

65 

74 

Chjlo 

9,.5S5 

14.409 

1,791 

4.037 

220 

340 

Brazil 

8.457 

9,U3.5 

5.1M 

0.717 

429 

3t*5 

Uruguay .... 

1,441 

4.01 * 

1.497 

1,’‘99 

77 

100 

I3oIi\ia , . . . 

1,001 

1.1.40 

173 

‘ 204 

15 

31 

Argentine llei>ublio . 

04,577 

5 1 ,5'*‘2 

11,510 

! 13,954 

595 

650 

Paraguax .... 
Total (includnigtbose not 


12 

44 

j 125 

0 

4 







Bpecifli'il above.) , 

r»80,or*s 

0-10,^41 < 

240. 449 

; 320,397 

: 80,094 

j 83,157 

j 

Ib'itisb Possession.s (fn- 





cbnling Protectorates) 
(iJbannel iHliinds . 

4,004 

4,490) 

1,158 

1 i,7«H;t 

! 343 

1 411 

Gibraltar . . . . 

74 

41 

*.'10 

I 1,294 

143 

1 130 

Malta aiui Goro . 

70 

40 

1,595 

1,427 

! 22.5 

282 

CvpruK . . . . 

We«!t Africa : 

400 

406 

189 

, 240 

i ‘21 

1 

1 

19 

Gambia . . 

347 i 

403 

m 

i 217 

i 

14 

Sierra Leone . 

.slO 

91 S 

654 

I 001 

76 

91 

Gold Coast 

4,459 

3,307 

i.^':2 

! 2.. ^80 ’ 

208 

417 

Nigeria . , . . 

0,041 ' 

7,437 

i .3,204 

8,324 

i 322 

300 

Aacension .... 

— 


8 

s 

1 1 

1 

St. Helena . . . . 

South Africa ; 

1.3 

19 

. 28 

33 

I 0 

1 


Cape of 0 "Oil Hoju;. 

7.1S51 

7,78‘2 

8,084 

9.308 

! S50 

88.') 

Natal . . . . 

3,514 

3.S71 

4,754 

0.006 

! .3.51 

447 

Orange Free State . 

— 

2 

298 

480 

i 10 

IS 

Transv.iRl 

,346 

408 

5,150 

7,220 

; 352 

355 

BaanPiland 

— 

— 

16 

45 

i — 

— 

BhoileMia. 

Bochimnaland Protector- 

4*20 

288 

097 

9S4 

i 48 

67 

ate ... . 

— 

— 

0 

5 

: — 


xSwatiland 

— 

— 

0 

3 

' 


1 Bxolualve of tho value of Diamonds fW>m the Cape of ( 

3ood Hope. The exports of 

these ftroui the Cape to the United Kin^ 

oin (Cape return#) In 1916 were l|662,008i 

h 





Gold and silver bullion and specie 


ViMir 

Imports 

Fix ports j 

ImporlB 

Exjiorts 


£ 


£ 

£ 

1012 

52,688,881 

46,538,469 , 

16,778,304 

18,333,019 


59,533,f>49 

46,087,359 

14,495,049 

16,054,679 

1914 

58,642,211 , 

30,599,050 

11,952,790 

10,889,075 

lOlf) 

10,828,366 

39,218,113 , 

10,560,161 1 

7,300,576 

1916 

17,790,302 , 

38,448 912 ! 

' 1 

18,677,650 , 

10,741,342 
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Imports and domestic exports (by groups) for 1915 and 1916 (figures for 
latter year are provisional) (.s«d footnote to table on p. 78) : — 



Total 

Dom 

^‘Rtic 

Foreig 

r and 

Import Values 0. 1. F. 

Imports 

Exports 

Colonial Exports 

Export Values -F.U.D. 








1«15 

1016 

1915 

1016 

1015 

1916 


Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thoms. 

Tnous. 

Thous. 

I. Foodt Drink, and Tobacco — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(iraiu and Flotir .... 

n2,:c»H ' 

133,307 

3,s .0 

2,776 

4,178 i 

3,. 330 

Meat, iuclndiiig Aiiiiiials for Food . 

h<.,8')P 

04.058 

i,:H3 

, 1.242 

2,4-8 : 

1,930 

Otlier food -. 11(1 drink 

— 

— 

16,088 

20,710 

— ! 



(1) Non-d'itlable .... 

l>1.4dU 

o:(,oos 

— 

— 

• ■.,136 

6,290 

(2) Dutiable 

Si, (ids 

00,782 

— 


0,041 

8,856 

Tobacco 

8,:*4h 

7,305 

3,702 

4,767 

550 

640 

Tol.d, (.'la-'-s 1. 

:iso.S74 

1 i:‘..5-40 

2.5,082 

20, 105 

22,309 

21,064 

11. Matnuala - 





■ 


Coal, Coke, and Pat.-nt Fuel . 

11 

8 

38,824 

50,671 

1 



iron Ore, Hcrap Iron and St<;el 

7,5)45 

12 08? 

107 

301 

2 

1 

Other Metallic Ores 

H,.‘o4 

13, (>82 

22 

20 

301 

40(.> 

Wood and Timber . 

32,788 

40,100 

2fX) 

309 

526 

592 

(^)Uon 

d4,d72 

s4,:30 

— 

— 

0.604 

0,S25 

Wool (in'du'Mnj; Wo.tllen 

41,147 

.30,7«.7 

.3,847 

3,08.3 

6 000 

3.812 

Ot'ter Textile Materia s . 

21.(')!t3 1 

23,881 

4'>0 

.570. 

•l.0:d‘ 

4,335 

Oil Hee<ls, N ts. Oils, Fats Gunns 

4U,*UV.> ■ 

63.3'.'2 

5,302 

4. .504 

7,786 

6,001 

Hides and Undressed Skins . 

13,f.o ■ 

IS.MiO 

SOI 

1..528 

4,830 

5,145 

Materials for Paper Making . 

t),rc2 

8,132 

(i68 

.530 

42 

22 

Miscellaneous ..... 

3 .,(>30 

37,236 

1,8.53 

2,122 

20,467 

10,009 

'Total, Class II. 

28*',. 570 

33u,'.‘S6 

■2.354 

64,343 

54,588 

40,145 

III. Afanu/actur^d Articles — 







Iron and Hteel and Manufacl ures . 

: lA. g(»() ! 

n.‘>2i 

40,406 

56.6'52 

587 

881 

Other Meta S an i ManutHctures 

42 218 , 

3.5037 ' 

0,702 

12,721 

5,884 

4,9 s8 

Cutlery Hardware, Implements 







and InstrnmciOh .... 

1 4. (>29 

5,707 

5.0(30 

6,431 

571 

713 

lOlocti 'cal Goods and Ai»i'.aratU8 . 

l.uOd 

1,*».53 

.3.P.0 

4.107 

1 5 

152 

Mac^nnery 

S.84'( 

7,003 

10,164 

20,231 

722 

516 

Ships (new) 

; 1 7 

14 

],(;03 


1 


Maunfa- tures of Wood .and Timber 

: 2,325 

1,056 1 

, 1.0-il 

1,279 

234 

254 

Yartis and Textile Fabrics: 



1 




(1) Cotton 

' 7.5.55 ; 

8,3('0 i 

85.010 

118 443 

1,275 

1.224 

(2) Wool , • . 

1 l,7-»5 ! 

023 

32.840 

46d>01 

835 

H07 

(3> Silk 

: 14,83S 

13,140 

1.700 

2 406 

2,060 

2,710 

(4) Other Materials 

: 1‘.043 

11 2A3 

11,714 

1.5 sr. 

2.808 

2,467 

Apparel 

; 2.05(1 j 

1 2.732 

11,604 

16,040 

2 0 

827 

ChenucalM. Drugs Dyes, A Colours 

P‘,320 

28 86.3 j 

22,060 

i 27,677 

. 3 .T 32 

5,402 

Le tther and Manufactures 

, 17.«34 

16 211 1 

vH,708 

' 4,805 

1,511 

2,048 

Earthenware and Glass . 

i 2 178 ! 

,3.053 ! 

3,2 .‘8 

1 3,017 


152 

Paper 

1 6,047 1 

j 8,329 i 

2,005 

: 5,199 

187 

212 

Railwar Cerrlages and Trucks (not 







of Iron), Motor Cats, Cycles, 




! 8.040 



Pat tft, <tc 

! 0.145 

5 081 

6 578 


087 

1.815 

Miscellatitious 

1 20 825 

i 23.180 

.30.177 

1 40,694 

1,723 

2.628 

Total, Class III. . 

181.450 

1180,273 

292,027 

803,670 

22,017 

27,295 

IV. Minelldneous 

1 2,099 

i 3,354 

14,505 

19 03.8 

1 

5> 1 

105 

Total, Urltish . 

851,803 

040.1v53 

384,868 

j.506|f>46 j 

09,062 : 

97,600 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — UNITED KINGDOM 


The subjoined tables exhibit the value of the great articles of commerce 
imported, and home produce exported, in each of the last four years (see 
footnote to table on p. 73) 

The Principal Articles up Import. 


Principal Articles Imported 

10l:i 

1 1914 

1 

1915 

1910.1 

Food, Drink, and Tohucf^o — 

Thous. jt 

Thous. £, 

Thous, £ 

Thou.s. £ 

Wlieat . , . * . 

4:1..S49 

44,734 

67,. 8 00 

72,011 

Wlicatmeal and flour 

t),3t8 

.5,549 

8,311 

8,56S 

Maize 

18,770 

11,701 

18 9('2 

19,s00 

Barley 

S.077 

5,090 

0,03o 

10,413 

Oats 

r>,t>7‘J 

4.i'.74 

8, 4 SO 

0, 598 

Rice . . ... 

2,270 

2,.5T0 

5,: 42 

0 922 

Bacon 

17,429 

18,220 

25.141 

34.882 

Beef (fresh, salted, tie. j 

I8,.S74 

28, .*9 5. 

30.889 

."2,081 

Mutton (fresh, .<jaUed, olc.) 

11,112 

n..594 

14,113 

I3,ii89 

Hams 

8,008 

3,008 

5,280 

0,84 i 

Lard 

2 

4,7.51 

5,783 

0,9. ‘•3 

Fish . 

4,KS7 

5.071 

7,701 

10.009 

Butter 

24,081 

24.014 

27,028 

18,977 

Maruaiiuc . . . . 

8,918 

8,977 

6,751 

s,0S;: 

Cheese 

7,0.85 

7,900 

11,107 

12,945 

Vegetables, i.os 

19i 

5,022 

4,S2l 

.5,70^ 

Egg» 

9 091 

.S,05.8 

0,128 

4,741 

Fruits (fresl). dried aiid ])iese) Vf.l) 

10,900 

10),-4W) 

lS,0,o0 

~ 

Sugar (refined and unrefined) . 

2.8, • •07 

32,ri8 

3l,S12 

37,448 

Tea 

18,788 

1 1,221 

19,579 

17,749 

Cocoa and Cocoa Preparations 

1.278 

4,217 

8.450 

9,050 

Coffet*, raw and roasted . 

2, 9. >3 

8,. 5 49 

4,935 

1,750 

Tobacyo 

8,0.88 

7,403 

8,550 

7,895 

Raw Materials— 

Iron ore ... 

7,046 

6,155 

7,177 

11,727 

Wood and timber .... 

83,7S9 

25.348 

32,7-H 

40, 1 09 

Cotton, raw 

70,571 

.5.5,351 

04,072 

84,730 

Wool, sheep or lamb.s 

34.226 

.31,213 

42,027 

37,597 

Jute 

9,247 

0.413 

8.083 

7,5(9.) 

Flax 

1,771 

. 4,148 

.5,940 

7,021 

Perrolcum (including Motor Sjui.t'. 

10,^57 

12,750 

13.8M5 

lO.SOi 

Rubber , . 

20, ,524 

16,844 

19,690 

23,134 

Hides, raw 

5 848 

,5,912 

8,470 

7,484 

Seed* 

L5.2S.S 

18,170 

14,258 

— 

Nuts and KcrnelK (not fi uit) 

2,107 

8,s.49 

8^09 

9,000 

Man^factutee— • 

Iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof ‘ 

15,232 

10,877 

10,800 

11,221 

Copf>er (reculus, wrouglit, manu- i 
, fbetures, ^c.) 

10,311 

11,810 

10,208 


Tin (blocks ingots, bars, and slabs) 

9. 2-52 

0,360 

6,8«»5 

6,149 

Lea<l (pig and hlu'Ct) . . ^ 

3,7H 

4,233 1 

f>,6l8 

4,871 

2iiic, crude atid manufactureii . 

3,980 

3,098 1 

4,418 

4,211 

Yams and textile fabrics ; 

Leather: undresse^J . 

8se pr«'Vi 

r),8o<; 

«>us table 
0,919 

0,420 

10.001 

„ dressed, varnished, 4rc. . ; 

4,700 

4,704 

(J,240 

.5,272 

Mobrr car* and parte thereof . . i 

i 

7,411 

0,484 ! 

8,422 

6,430 


ProviHional figures. 
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The PKI^^clPAL AimoLE8 of Export. 


Principal Artidfs Exported [ 

1013 

19H 

1915 

1916 1 

United Kingdom Produce — ' 

Tlions.£ 

Thous.£ 

rh(HiH.£ 

Thous.£ 

Fi«h 

7,5U3 

3,7.58 

1,470 

2,355 

Beer and Ale . . . . 

2.135 

1,769 

1.9.-} 7 

3,1.36 

Spirits 

4,lvS 

3,9<),5 

3,724 

5,130 

Tobacco 

:t,3dl , 

3,':02 

3,769 

4,745 

Coal ' 

50,727 

.30,8«12 

36,302 

46,386 

Iron and Steel and Maniifael lice.s - 





Pi^ Iron 

4.821 

2,924 

3,472 

7,487 

Tinned plat I's and sln-et"- 

7,21.. 

5,909 

5,0.82 

8,459 

(Jalvnnised sheets .... 

to,02(‘. 

7,227 

4a;82 

.3,097 

Total Iron, Ac., inelednit; items not ’ 





si>ecifled 

5-1,202 

41, ''.68 

40,406 

56,682 

Cotton jam 

1.5,006 

11,973 

10.315 

13.433 

,, j>iet:e i;Oods .... 

'.>7,77r‘ 

79.175 

64, '-OJ 


Other cott(.)n inannfaoiun .'- 

12, Ml) 

11.1.35 

10,076 

11,960 

Woollen and worsted yai ji 

b’.O 

3,7 *3 

2,6.08 

.5,644 

Woollen tissues 

1 -1,41 >7 

11.57-1 

16), 479 

22,693 

Worsted tissues 

0,180 

6. 2(1-1 

0.003 

7,275 

Linen piece : 4 <iO'ls 

5,in'.0 

5,1>0 

■1,9:}.5 

C,71S 

Appai’t'l (iiieludinp; bO(d.^ and hat'»; . 

b .424 

1 C.5.32 

' 1 . 6(,*4 

16.^40 

Moior Cars and paits 

4,;cm 

3,048 

2.543 

8,4 2«' 

■Maiiure.s 

5.715 

4. 8 So 

I..S06' 

4 , 95:3 

Foreign and Colonial Pic'lucr -- 





Food and dnnh 

.45.678 

i:,b.7 

2l,Slo 

20,415 

CcjtNsn, raw’ 

0.143 

7,. 3.59 

0,604 

9,825 

Wool (includiii>» Woollen rair-i 

13,571 

13.700 

6,90'' 

3,812 

Hides and Skins 

8,411 

6.034 

4.8:10 

5,146 

Rubber 

14.837 

12,12',' 

1.5. 0S6) 

15,120 

Tin 

••.,147 

4,757 

,3 

;i,237 

t I’lovisional tlKUix: 

s. 



'File iiriiioinul attieles of food 

and drink inn^oiUa 

I and 

ivtained for 

( on.sumption in iho United Kin^oloni are* ^ivon as follows 



Articles 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1915 

Wheat, vrljcftt meal, and flonr 





(ill cMpiivnlent in K^rain) Tlious. e'wts 

122..87> 

121,728 

116,911 

102,470 

Mai/rt ,, 

43.3SO 

48..'?08 

37,500 

45 S3S 

Itc", rieo meal, and dour . ,, ,, 

i>.a30 

6,167 

5.090 

10 , 3:10 

Butter ., 


4.1133 

3.^93 

3.807 

Mari.’arin© 

1,.346 

1..510 

1,.520 

2,049 

Clieeno . •. , ,, 

2,2:10 

2 2.3*' 

2,mS0 

2,678 

Coffee 

250 

251 

2.57 

292 

(>()Coa, raw . . . Lbs. 

5.5,127 

51 ,93,5 

5.5^<83 

90,904 

Preparations of cocoa, Ac. ,, Cwtn 

212 

23.5 

192 

276» 

Tea . . , . Lbv.i 

29.5,22.3 

305,490 

317,478 

:in}.S14 

B*!ef (fresh & refrigerated)* ,, Cwts. 

8,230 

0.028 

8.224 

8,240 

,, ,, * ,, 

.5,020 

.5,317 

5,114 

4 651 

B.airm arnt hams . ,, 

5,40.5 

5. .57 4 


7,772 

Otiicr meat . . . ,, 

2,mU 

2,n56 

3,4.50 


Potatoes ,, 

5.734 

9,34.5 

3.313 

2,149 

Cnnnnts, (iried . . ,, i 

1,225 

1,244 

1.'223 

1,280 

lUi-lns . . , ,, ,, , 

OTtl 

725 

1)2.5 

572 

Sugar (equivalent of roflncd) ,, ,, 

32,285 

33,919 

82,8.37 

82.119 

Wine (lall.a.l 

11,230 

11,308 

10,630 

10,175 

SplntH (British and 





foreign) , . Thons. Prf. ,, 1 

80,.527 

81,794 

:h.6 C0 

36,002 

Brer (honioonadf) Thou«. SUnd. BrlnJ 

33,918 

85 251 

34,182 

29,127 


’ Including cstlinited produce of meat from live animals imported fbr alaughter. 
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111 1916 the United Kingdom imported about 31,000,000 cwt. ot' wheat 
from other parts of the Empire and about 69,000,000 cwt. from foreign 
countries. The great wheat sources wore : — 

United States 64,544,000 cwt. j Argentina. . 4,496,000 cwt. 

Canada . . 21,. 549, 000 ,, | Australia , . 3,700,000 ,, 

India . . 5,612,000 ,, j 

Wheat flour imported 1916, 9.960,000 cwt, of which 5,182,000 came lioui 
the United States, and 4,228,000 from Canada. 

Quantity of the })riiieipal food imports, tobacco, spirits (British arni 
foreign) and beer (British) retained for home cousuni{>tion per head ot 
popular ion : — 


Article 

» 

IfUl 

191 ‘J 

1013 

ion 

191.) 

Bacon and hams . 

lbs. 

14*04 

13*30 

13*66 

14*18 ' 


Beef^ . 


21*12 

20-27 

22*12 

19*98 


Mutton ^ 


13*21 

12-35 

13*03 

12*43 


Other in tat . 


7*25 

6*55 

6*99 

8*39 


Butter . 


10*30 

9*56 

9*SS 

9*46 


Cheese . 


5*67 

5*51 

5*47 

5*78 


Eggs 

no. 

49*99 

•UV92 

56*17 

‘ 46*30 

c 

Wheat . 

Ib.s. 

211 -lO 

■ 2(J8-07 

258-32 

; 250*89 

'tc 

Flour . 


24 *57 

24*73 

28*74 

23*91 


Potatoe.s 


7*94 

14*11 

22 *90 

8*05 


Sugar (equivalent *jf 





! 

o 

refined) 


80*17 

79-41 

83*10 

79-80 ' 

§ 

Tea 

9 1 

6 *47 

6*49 

6*68 

6*89 


Rice, rice ruoal, and 







flour 

5 1 

13*01 

14*86 

15*11 

14*58 


Tobacco 

y f 

2*05 

2 05 

2*10 

2*19 


Spirils . , proof 

gall. 

0*68 

0*67 

0*70 

0*69 


Beer 

gall. 

27*20 

26*83 

27-50 

27*60 ! 



i Including estlnnat«*d j)rodiice of meat fr<-ni liv** animals imported for Rlanghter. 


The total value of goods traiisliipped under bond was ; 1911, 19,219,081/. ; 
1912, 19,637.242/.; 1913, 19,826,496/. ; 1914, 15,610,786/.; 191.5, 10,532,835/. 
(These amounts are not included above in the accounts ot imj^oits and 
exports). 

Shipping and Navigation 

Vessels registered as Ijelonging to the United Kingdom (including the 
Isle of Man and Channel I*hind») at the end of each year :■»- 



i Salting Ve.s.selfi 

Steam Ve.Hselh 


Total 


NO. i 

Net Tons 

No. i Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

1911 

8,830 : 

980,997 

12,242 llO, 717, .oil i 

21,072 

11, 698, .508 

1912 

8,510 

902,718 

112.382 10,992,073 I 

20,892 , 

11,894.791 

1913 

8,336 

846,504 

112,602 jll, 273, 387 ! 

20,938 

12,119,891 

1914 i 

8,203 ; 

793,567 

12.862! 11, 621, 63.’) ! 

21,065 

12,41.5,202 

1915 ' 

8,019 1 

776,761 

|12,771 |l 1,6.50,349 | 

20,790 

12,427,110 


The total number of vessels on the registers at ports in the Britisli 
Empire (including the United Kingdom) in 1915 was 39,3^5, of 14,454,606 
tons net '(sailing tonnage, 1,679,440; steam tonnage, 12,775,166). 
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Vessels built in the United Kingdom (including vessels built for 
foi*eigners) : — 


other than War VeKseU War Vessels 


Year 

1 Huiling 

Steam 


1 

Total i 

, Kor Uirilish 

1 Royal Navy 

For 

Fo) oigners 


No. 

' Net 

Tons 

No. 

i Net : 

I Tons 

No. 

: Nrt 

Tons 

j Tons Dis- 
i plHi-einent 

Gross 

T4mB 

mu 

:>74 

3.SIIM ; 1 


l,oO'.*^7 2 1 

l,30s 

1,107,790 1 

i; 

j, 228,123 

8,130 

nu‘2 

;i00 

t‘2,81() ' 

1*00 

' 1,044.113 

1,200 

1,0'J0,929 

17 2,*^:. 2 

19,721 

c.us 

:rss 

3o,3 2 

000 

1,17<M07 1 

1/247 

, 1.200,4M* 

'1 193,1 So 

e3,0‘24 

UU4 i 

281 

2'.hm7 

8S8 

1 1,1)00. (Mif) 

1 , 1 30 

, 1 . 03 :., 172 

(«) 

9,5f)7 

IDlh ' 

! i:»8 

1 


o04 

1 307, 21 2 

i 

r„o-- 

i 410,J:*4 
i 

(a) 

18 


(*i) Cannot he stated. 


Tlie mercantile vc-smIs built for loieigners in 1915 (included in above 
table) were : sailing vessels, 9 of 420 net tons ; steam vessels, 21 of 
35,288 tons. 

Total sln)'])ing of the United Kingdom engaged in llie home and foreign 
trade or in fishing : — 



Sailing Vessels 

• 

Steam Vessels 


Total 

Years 







Tonnage 


Nuinl.or Tons (Net) e.’i'pl!!" ■.! 

Number Ton.s (Net) 

Persons 

cmployeil 

(Net) 

1910 

9,013 8!*3.S37 23.833 

9,427 

, 10,409,402 

25jU,473 

11,. 303. 239 

191 1 

3 S('.3 091'.:).3:> ‘20.72S 

9.r>4S 

■ 10,8)4,^71 

200.. '>72 

11. .01 4.200 

1912 

3,3.s0 9i‘.9,03S 17.783 

9 072 

: 11.14a. 100 

209,028 

11,714,198 

1918 

8.198 'iOO.SUl 10.100 

9,791 

i 11.4:/2.090 

270 891 

n 909,491 

1914 

2.877 431,191 14,091 

9,«H)9 

11,783,340 

281,008 

j 12,214,540 


1 Cannot be slated. 


1 


Of the 295,652 men ein])h)yed in 
foreigners, and 51,616 were Lasear.s. 

1914, 

212,640 weie 

liritish, ; 

31 ,396 were 


liritish slii])|)ing engaged in tlie home Iraile (hr. the United Kingdom 
or ports between the Elbe and Brest ) and foreign trade, 1914 (figures for a 
later year eannot be given) : — 


Hailin;.; Ves.*<cl8 Htoain Vessels 


Trade 



Number | 

Tons j 

(Net) I 

Persons 
ein]>un » d 

Numlx^r 

' Tuns 

! (Net) 

Pel SI ns 
employed 

Home 1 . 

Partly foreign. 
Foreign . 

2,r>7i 1 

31 i 
176 1 

107.772 
0.967 
260.406 j 

10.0S4 

224 

8.780 

0,208 

000 

8.981 

1 

! 742.891 

i 006,081 
; 10,480.324 

08,0' 8 
J2.r98 
210 072 

Total . 

2,877 j 

481,194 

14.094 i 

i 

0,009 

j 11,783,340 

i 281,668 

1 IncUiding ilshiug. 


Total net tonnage of sailing and sltum vessels (foreign trade), and tonnage 
with eargoes only, unUred and cleared at ])orts of the United Kingdom : — 

u 
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TUB. BKmSri EMBIKE: UJN1TJ£U kiwuwum 


Year 


Entered 



Cleared 



Toul 



British 

I Foreign 

Totiil 

British 

[ Forciun 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

! Total 


l,nn()1l^^. 

'l,6U0tn> 

l,ooorn.s ' 

l.OlMItlis 

^.OOOtns 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtn.H 

l.OOOtns 

i.onotiis 

1011 

40.778 

I 2.s,:-(87 

e.9,165 . 

41.108 

: 28 637 

69.74.5 

81.886 

57 021 

138.910 

101-21 

44. -92 

i 31 S99 

76 191 

44.37.5 

i 31.S91 

76. -266 

Ss,6G7 

63.790 

152,457 

1918 

46 603 

' .35,. 46 

82 149 

46 647 

i 36.0 4 

82 661 

93,2)9 

71.. 569 

164.810 

1014-i 

40 s57 

.3 ,769 

71.126 

.38.393 

I 39.960 

6S.963 

78.690 

61.429 

140,089 

19i6 

28,551 

24,805 

53 j 

26.263 

1 24,8.9 1 

' 51,142 

54,814 1 

49,684 ( 

104,498 




//’ 

dk cargoen only. 




1911 

20, *55 

12,491 

41.916 

37.100 

22.163 

.59 -263 

66,5':) 

i 34,6.54 

101,209 

191 

31,143 * 

] .,205 

46,318 

37,399 

24,6.38 

02,0 i7 

68,5 12 

i 39.813 

108,385 

1918 

3 1 2'rj 

16 772 

19.9') 1 i 

41) lOl 

•27,719 

67.820 

72. 9.13 

44,491 

118.884 

191 i 

28,929 

14 132 j 

43,0’-)l ■ 

32,516 

2 1.4)3 ! 

.55 ’*6S 

61,445 

37 5S.4 

9!). 029 

1915-2 

22, -^6 1 

10 ^92 

3-1 724 

20 3 9 

10,119 ; 

39 529 

43 212 

30, nil 

73 2 )3 

191 3 

•»" 217 ; 

9 812 

1 05 1 

1 • 752 

1 ,815 

3 ».f59 7 

37.969 

1 27,6.87 

6,5, 6.5' • 


1 T ie rig ir >> from uinvards liuv« been cjiiijnit-.d on a .sonu^what <lilloriMiL basi^ from 
those for previous v-nrs. 

Figures tor lbl4 , 1015 and 1016 exclude vessels employed by the G<*\ enimeni in 
connection with the war. 

Provisional tigin> s. 

The flgons OT 11114, 1015 and lom are iio'reaycd t.> an njtknovvn extent in consequence 
of the rv -nnasiin inent ofc> rtain .stojun v- .ssrls on tin* cnmii g i^ to ful! fore*-, at the com- 
inenoeiiifiit of 101 4, of the piovivOMi^ o: the Mt^rchant Slopping Act, PiOT. 

Of the foreign tonnage (4fh^h'?4,000 tons) entered and eleared at British 
ports in 1915, 

Nor'sy . . liad 14.974,Oor) Spain . . . liad ;h34S pph, Rcssia . . . liad Rl'^aj^XK) 

Denmark . . ,, 0,72d,n00 Greece J.'ipan . . . 5b4,U0n 

H dl^nd . . ,, 6.'J-MdM0 ReUdum ,, l,;b,:l.n‘'n Germany . . ,, 5,''0<» 

Sweden . . ,, 5,U‘l o 0 Italy l,‘.loig:<;o foivign 

France . . ,, 4,832,0(») U.S. America. .. 1,14". no. conniri'-s . ,, IP‘2,000 


I’he total net tonnage of vessels thar a>iirt'l rio i thporfed at ports, 
with cargoes and in balla^t, e.Teludiiii those coast wi-jo, 1915 ; — 


London . . . 

19,650,</)0 

Faliij'ut h (includ- 

Folke.Htone . . 

l,934,Ono 

Liverpool (includ- 


in.; I’luro) . . 3.967,000 

Dartn oiith (includ- 


ing Birkenhead) 

18,6‘>7,090 

Bristol .... 3,233,0o0 

ing' Bnvham) . 

1, 734, WO 

Canliff . , , , 

12,9 i9,' 0O 

.Muncnc.stcr (in- 

Grim.s''y (iiic udin:.: 


Tyne Port.s . . 

10.I95,(XH) 

r-lndiri- R'lin'orn) 2 .''S.s ,( 90 

1 n.iidneliam; . 

1,679,00(1 

Gla^gow . . . 

6,275,000 

i Vlidrlie'ibnmgh . 2,631,f.i09, 

rf'mthamptoii 

l,237.0(r0 

Hnll 

5,373.m*0 

; .Sundnrland . . 2,19s,(Xj0 ; 

Ilarth pool . , 

1 ,2 jl.ooo 

Swansea . . . 

4,47:, 000 

1 beith , . . . 2,190,ntl0 : 

Mr-lldl .... 

l,-2O'-,0' 1) 

Netrp«)rt . . . 

4, OSS, t '00 

j Hlvth .... 2.164,0'»0 i 

ArdrosBHii . , , 

1,901,000 

Plymouth . . . 

4,076,000 

! F5)it Talbot, . . 2,160,000 



Vessels arrived coastwise with cargoes and in balla.st J 915, 48,266,330 
net tons ; departed, 47,5^9,607 net tons. 


Internal Communications. 
I. Railwavh. 


Year 

Line Open 

Av. Yearly 
Increaae 

Year 

: Lino Open 

Av. Yearly 
' Increase 


' Miles 

Mile.s 


Miles 

Miles 

1890 

20,073 

214 

1912 

23,441 

24 

1900 

21,855 

178 

1913 

23,091' 

0 

1910 

23,387 

108 

1914 

23,709 

10 

1911 

23,417 

30 

1915 

23,709' 

; 8 


h 


1 Leugtii of tJr»t track. The correii]>ondlnj< figure for 1912 U 23,447. 

The figures for 1013 And itter are not eoiiipai able with tnoie for eurller yeArn, 
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Of the total length of first track open December 31, 1913, England and 
Wales had 16,402 miles, Scotland 3,880 miles, Ireland 3,409 miles. 

Further statistics for the United Kingdom : — 


Vear 

Length 
of lines 
open at 
the eml 
of each 
year 

Tf)tal Caj^-j 
ital pahl { 

• Ip (shares' 
and loaiis)! 
at the emij 
of each 
year 

Number of 
Fassengers 
conveyed 
(exclusive 
of season- 
ticket. 
holdor.H) 

1 

Weight 1 

of goods| 

V min- ' 
eralft 1 
con- 1 
veyed j 

i 


i Miles 

: Million ! 

' ^ 1 

Mill ion, s 

' Million 
tons 

J90O 

21, -5.5 

i 1,170 0 1 

1,14 2*3 

4*24*9 

1910 

23,3'7 

; 1,8 18 -5 ! 

l.30r)-7 

! .5l«*l 

1912 

24,441 

I l,;i3Vii 1 

1.291-3 

)20 3 

19135 

23 1)9 1 

l,.33f0 ' 

i,2.i;vi 

372-0 

1914> 

23,701 

1 i,;ui 2 ! 


— 

Ihljl 

2.3, ro9 

j 1,3 17 *3 : 


, ~ 


Gro*<s Recelj>t8 


From 

Pas- 


Froin 
! Goofls 
1 Trartic 


; j Working 

j incl'nl- Fx- ' 

! in:.' penses 

' Miscel- 
, laneous 



Thons. ' 

£ ; £ 
4«,3S4 i f.8,471 
6‘2,7:.S ! 01.470 
5l,3.S ' 
r>ri^07S [ 


Thons. , Thons. 


£ 

114,802 
123,920 
128,:>:'3 
i30,4r.i 
139 09 .' 
U 1,860 


£ 

04,744 
70,5)70 
SI, -2 4 
87,320 
k^^.178 
93,3:9 


Net 

Re- 

ceipts 


TlmuH. 

£ 

40.058 
47,3.50 
47,329 
, 52,131 
! .50,925 
: 51,481 


J The flifuro.s l ir 1013 aiiO latt'r are not eoin])arable with thON<‘ for earlier years, owing tu 
olian esin the iiieth'sls ..f compiling tlie aecoiints an<l statistics. Eg, the munlHir of 
)f.‘i.sst*iig»^rs amt weight of j^ouUs earr rcl in ..ml after J 9 I .3 joprc-'ent the numb'r au*’ 
lonnage ori.'UiHtinLr on tlie fay.stems of the i^-siM-ctive comi'Jinies, whopa.s I'leviuusly each 
pa.s.seiiger o! ton of gond-i was rounic*! once for each railway over which tlie pa-ssenger or 
gocais pu.sseO in tli<* cour.se of a single Journey. 

Of the total oai>ital at the on.! of 1915 the Knglish railways had 
1,120,297,000/., Seottish 187,:i59.000/., and Irish 39,056, oOO/. Of the 
i'eoei|it3 ill 1915, Kugland and Wales took 124,117,000/., SentUnd 
15,066,000/., and liilaud 5,077,000/. The percentage of expenditure to 
gross receipts was, in 1915, 61. 

In 1911 llicre wore in the United Kingtloni 2,703 miles of tramway and 
light railway open ; gross receipts, 1913-14, 15,787,877/. ; working expenses, 
10,159,556/.; tinal paid-up capital, 78,85S,93u/. Total pas.sengers during 
the year, 3,426,473,192. There w«‘re also 21 miles of trackless trolley routes 
open for tralfio in 1913 14. 


11. -C'.X.NAL.S AND KaVKIATIONs. 
Statistics fur 1905 : — 


Canals : — 

Not belonging to rail- 
ways ; — 

England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland . 


Length 

Traitlc Revenue 

j Bxpendltui'e 

Miles 

Tons M 

conveyed 

£ 

2,467 
100 
763 : 

28,019,089 1,905,697 i 

149,724 i 16,494 i 

776,704 : 115,998 | 

1,804,876 
t 14,607 
88,848 

8,310 ; 

28,946,617 j 2,037.187 ! 

1 1,408,881 


United Kingdom 
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- 

1 

1 Length 

Traffic 

j Revenue 

Ex}»endiiiire 

Belonging to railways : — 

Miles 

Tons ronwyetl 

; ^ 

1 £ 

England and Wales 

sies 

4, 776,649 

349,738 i 

324, ,'^.00 

Scotland 

84 ' 

1,031,990 

44,6H5 

23,556 

Ireland .... 

95 ; 

25,336 

1 4,761 ; 

H,219 

United Kingdom . 

1,144 i 

5,833,975 

: 

;-{54,275 

Controlled by railw’ays : 





England and Wales 

219 ' 

8,382,435 

214,359 

128,707 

All canals in United 
Kingdom 

4,673 

43,161,927 ! 

2,680,710 : 

1,891,213 


The pai'l-up capital (from all souices^ of the canals, kc., not belonging to 
railway com}>aiiic:s was, in 1905: — in Eiigland and Wab-s ill, 1 75,094/. ; in 
Scotland, 1,254,047/.; in Ireland, 1,543,702/.; total 36,973,503/.; of the 
canals belonging to railways: — in England and Wales 4,225,430/. . in Sc(jt* 
land 1,499,968/.; of the railway contiolled canals in Eiiglantl and \\alcs, 
4,851,861/.; total paid-up capital ufcanals, 47,550,768/. 

The Maneheater Shi]' Canal, oj.eneO in isiel, is .35^ miles in Imi]:!)* ami ‘Js ft in 
The botlom wirlt li of the canal is not i* ss tlmn li’o ft. ♦ xe* j-t foi J mil* near l.atchfejtl, 
where it is ‘»0 ft. The Uiaximnm width of the h.cks is r>.'. ft., will, ih* ex'Cj tion oi the 
entrance lock, wliicti is 80 teel wide. Dock No. 0, 2 700 ft li'tiK, ft. wide and 
28 ft. dee}' wa.‘> ojieiied \u July, The other larut* ilockH ate 2s feet The 

sn aJler docks are 20 feet detj.. The canal i.s in direct conm.nidcai ion wit) all tlia 
priiici) al railway s\ steoiis and ha)>re camihs of the Kingdom. '1 h« touil ]-u d-ti}* cajOliil 
Ot the Coiii]'aii> is 17,033,111/. Tht re^enl.c (d the canal in 10H-, ncln<lii the nrtd].'e- 
water d*'] artii ent aiid the railway.s. amonnted to l,2“t5.;OOI. and ti e wrirhinj.' exj.en^es 
to SU8HS6/., l*-aviii]r a halance of •4sT, t).7/., in julditioii to wldcli tin re w» i> mift- 
ce)lane<.us receij is of 41,7,'.^/., n<akiiig lie. t<dal mt revenue ‘•2('.17]/. Tlic tiafti<‘ receipts 
in 1010 hin*>uiited to S3i,OS4/. 

III. — Post, Telkuk-vpiih, and TKi.F.j^jioNKs, 

Pu8t-of)ices ijj the United Kingdom, Maich, 1915, 24,509, Itcsidc.s 50,285 
road and jtillar letter-boxes ; emj*loycvl by the. tlepartment on tliat tlalc, 
253,750 persons (191,032 males, and 62,718 Icmnlcs) ; oi these 129,923 
(24,655 women) were esUibli.shcd oflicer.s. Leltcis delivered : — 


Number of I.e.ttci> «l(divcred N’limbei* ol LcMcih ]>er liead of 




(in Million.s) 



th(^*opMlation 


Year 
ended 
Mftrcii 31 

«« 

England 

and 

Wtlee 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

U.K. 

i Liig- 
. lanci 

1 Ulol 

1 M'bIcm 

! 

Scot- 

land 

Ireland 

Total 

L’.K. 


MillioiiH ; 

Millions 

Millions 

MillU.iiK 

i 

1 


1 

1910 

2,517*1 I 

256*8 i 

173*2 

i 2,J.47i 

; 70 

53 

40 

! 65 

1912 

2,729*8 

•^73*8 ' 

183*2 

' 3, 180 -8 

, 75 

; 58 ! 

42 i 

i 70 

1918 

2,826-5 : 

283*8 1 

188*0 ] 

1 3,2'Jb-3 

1 77 

' 60 

i 43 ' 

1 72 

1914 

2,986*2 i 

296*0 1 

195*6 

3,477-8 

! 81 

; 63 

i 45 

1 75 

1915 1 

2,926*0 : 

291*0 

1 192*0 

i 3,409-0 

. 79 

61 

j 44 

1 74 
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Post-card^, tAo. , (lelivcrcd in 1914-15 (Intor ligiires not available) : — 




j Englatid 
{ A Wales 

j 

j Scotland 

! 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 




! .Millions 

1 Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

P^Ht-canls .... 


! 763 

82 

35 

880 

Halt'|ionny-('ackotrt 


j N67 

101 

48 

i 1,016 

.Vewspapt^r.s 


I'.l 

29 

25 

! 215 

Parc. U 


121 

1.7 

9 

i 145 

Tele^iranis .... 


76 

0 

<; 

1 91 

Number and value of 

money (orders issued : 





i 

Inland ()r<lnrs T«)tal(inn1. Colonial and Foreign) 


Year 
ended 
M«rcn :'.l 

Nil (11 Iter 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 



£ 


£ 

1012 

o 

o 

o 

o' 

12,69.6,000 

1 1,661*, 000 

54,226,000 

lOld 

10,816,000 

41,55 1,000 

1.7,416,000 

57,888,000 

1914 

1 1,:172.000 

4 7,65:>000 : 

16, 167,000 

61.474,000 

1915 

16,915,000 

•17,777,000 ■ 

1 7,1)76,000 

58,876,000 

1916 

U!.;!:'l,000 

51 292,000 ' 

17.761.000 

60.688.000 


rih^ taid(‘ innln<it*.s robgrapli oidors, tbo miiuborDf which, issued inland, in 
1015-16 894,000 lo iln* atiioniit of 'J, 761, 000/., while those issuci toorlrom 

foreign and colonial canintrieH nninh(‘rcd ‘Jl,‘202 to the amount of 271,624/. 


'Flic inland oi'ders in 

1915-16 w ere us 

follow.s : — 



- 


Number 

Value 

Fiud-ind . 
Sc'd bind 
Ind.di'l 


. 

11,191 .00)1 1 

1 ,430.0«H( 

703.<XH» 

.c 

12,528.000 

s.ooe.iKio 

2,so2.000 


*Ti)tul, 1 

'.K, . 

1 3.324.0* >o 

tl,222,*H>o 

Postal orders issued 

• 

in tbo fbiited Kingdom : — 


Year 
ondetl 
March 31 

Number 

Value 

Year 

ended Number 

March 31 

VaUir 

1911 

1912 
1918 

; 127,^68,000 
: 128,844,000 
i 138,668.000 

£ 

17.212.000 

48.060.000 

49.687.000 

1014 1.62, .‘140,000 

1010’ I60,r>00,(00 

1016 132.626,000 

£ 

..>3,106,000 

40.023.000 

36.195.000 


* Of UiIm isHtiH 97,6')0 000. of a v.Uno of •.i 3 ,.'> 6 rt. 00 o;. were i^su-d innrfcn'y from August 
7, 1914, to Febrnnry.'t, 1015, 
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The telegraphs were trausferred to the State ou February 5, 1870 ; on 
March 31, 1916, the total mileage of Post Office wires, including spare 
wires, was 3,264,822 miles (264,480 telegraphs, 2,843,254 telephones, 
and 157,088 spare). Of this total, 1,022,036 miles were aerial, 2,229,055 
underground, and 13,731 submarine. 

Number of telegraphic messages forwarded from offices in the United 
Kingdom ; — 


Year 

ended March 31 

England and 
' Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1 United Kingdom 

1912 j 

74.^07,000 

8,902,000 

5,892,000 

! 89,161,000 

1913 

73.551,000 

9,202 000 

5,741,000 

i 88.494,000 

1911 ‘ 

72, 30-2, 000 

9,057,000 

5,730,000 

; 87,089,000 

1915 

75,773,000 

9, 2^3, 000 

6,143,000 

; 91,179,000 

1916 ! 

09,974,000 

8,786,000 

5,397,000 

! 84,157,000 


The totAl number of telegraph offices open on March .SI, was In 

the Post Office acquire*! from the Marconi Cotapany and Lloy<rs ’heir wireless tplegrajdiy 
stations on tiie coast of the Unitci Kiiitcdoin. Thn Marconi Company, however, retains 
its licence for its l(»ng-distance stations at PoMhii and Clifden. 

Private apparatus generally lias been taken into Post Office custody for the period of 
the war. 

On March 31, 191'!, the trunk telephone service liad l.OOl exchanges open for busine.ss; 
there were 4,520 circnifs contaijiing 8^.3,945 ir.iles of wiie ; the number of calls during 
the year lUl Wld was 40 392,719, The London exchange Bv.steoi had TSc'Xch.'im.-e.s, 1,08*2,393 
miles of working wire, ami ‘268,135 teleph nes. The provincial telephone service had 3,0.3] 
exchanges, 1,. 896, 916 miles of winking wire, and 523,8 .6 tchpiionei? Ti,(. approxin,ate 
number of originated effective calls in 1915-16 wua 249 millions in London and 527 millions 
in the Provinces. For private wires the rentals amounted to 24.S,078L 


The revenue and expenditure of the Post Office : — 



1 912-13 

1913-14 

1914 15 

lUlvC it. 

Estimated 

Tot.*!! postal recei]*ts . , 

Expenditure 

£ 

29.879.312 

14,875,610 

£ i 

21 ,935,. 3 26 
15.264 076 

^ 1 

21,797,991 

16, .371 963 j 

£ 

26,160,285 

19,462,200 

Net postal revenue .... 

6,003 702 

6,671,250 

.5,426,031 1 

0,698,08.5 

Total telegraph receipts 

Expenditure 

3,167,410 

4,18.5,23.5 

3,126,2.81 
4,207,^3 ! 

3,^51.076 1 
4,826.216 j 

4, 7 ‘6,391 
6,1.55 860 

Net telegraph deQcit 

-l,017,^2.5 

-1,080,852 

- 1,372,140 ! 

- 809,469 

Total telophmie receipts 

Total telephone expenditure , 

5,7‘<.5,701 

5,416,909 

6,627,66.3 j 
.5.886,5.36 | 

6.470,112 1 
6,446,974 | 

7,3(V2,8L5 

7,463,809 

Net telephone deficit or revenue 

368,792 

741,1*27 ! 

*23,1.38 j 

-101,404 

Net post and telegraph revenue 

5,3.54,669 

6,331,525 j 

4,077,029 ; 

1 

6,227,182 


Money and Credit. 

Value of money issued from the Royal Mint and ot imports and exports 
of British gold and silver coin : — 
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Year 

Gold Silver 

Money Money 

isstied . issued 

Bronze 

Money 

issued 

British Gold Coin 1 British Silver Coin 

Imported j Exported Imported! Exported 

1912 I 

1913 

£ ! £ 
'33,350,249 2,*45.5,623 
27,038,789; 1,984,354 

i 

323,235, 

'314,52.5 

JC \ £ \ £ £ 

4, 244, 812 24, 823, 539 274,694 722,702 

11,946,744 19,741,360U38,400 691,860 


1914 il5,l‘26,170; 6,250,524 261,134 '15,997,219 10,000,464 472,824 155,046 

1915 |21, 301, 000, 7,598,9-23 248,415 1 2,453,321 32,199,580 409,486 350,180 

1916 i 1,554,000; 8,192,381 452,800 ! 518,081 18,872,222 527,301 740,265 


There is no wState hank, hut the Bank of England, 5*he Bank of Scotland, 
and the Bank of Ireland have royal charters, and tlie first and the last lend 
money to the Government. wStatistics of the Bank of England for the end 
of December ; — 


Issue liei^artnient Banking Depnitmont 


Y I'ar 



Goll 

Capital 

Dejiosits 


Notes in 

Coin in 



^iecuriUes 

Coin and 

and 

and 

Securities 

the ‘ Be- 

the ‘ Be- 




Bullion 

' Best ' 

Post Bills 


serve ' 

serve* 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 ! 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1 874 

35,784 

15,000 

20,784 

17,646 

26,761 

34,056 1 

9,642 

709 

1884 

35,562 

15,750 

19,812 

17,669 

34,206 

40,467 ' 

10,525 

883 

1894 

47,065 

16,800 

30,205 

17,720 i 

37,223 

31,272 ; 

21,389 

2,282 

1904 

46,884 

18,450 

28,434 

17,752 

53.495 

, 51,074 ! 

18,680 ^ 

1,493 

1912 

47,740 

18,450 

29,290 

17,790 

51,900 

' 49,810 

18,470 , 

1,030 

1913 

50, 500 

18,450 

32,’o50 , 

17,790 

51,510 

! 47,130 ! 

21,130 

1,050 

1911 

87,480 

18,450 

69,030 ■ 

17,830 

155,190 

121,050 i 

51,310 ' 

460 

1915 

69,790 

18.450 1 

51,340 ' 

17,860 

161,860 

130,920 

34,480 i 

140 

1916 

71,290 

18,45(i 1 

52,840 : 

17,864 

1178,864 

163,649- 

31,614 ; 

1,466 


Some statistics of British private and joint-stock hanks (including the 
national banks) at the end of 1915 or heginning of 1916 are given in the 
following table (see The EcoiiojufU, May 20, 1916} : — 



38 Kngli.sh 


9 Scnltish 

9 Irish 

- 

joint-.st<»ok 

i)anks(d,u.SO 

jirivato 

jumt-.'-'took 
i..'ink.‘^(l 2M 

joiiit-htock 
hanks (103 

• 

hrancho'^) 

] 1 )\ (3 

brantdies') 

hrspehra) 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1.000 

Snhscri 1)6(1 capital .... 

•2.30. 188 

S.Ul'2 

28.520 

26,349 

Paid-up capital 

(■>.^.0^7 


9.241 

7,809 

Heaerve fundH and undivided profits . 

40,800 

— 

8,110 

4.210 

Notes 'n circulation .... 

.8/-),40U 

00 

12, 5.' .5 

15,000 

Deposit and (uirrent accounts 

Total llahllities* 

' l,i:>4,'205 

82,891 

140,509 

77,722 

1,301,649 ; 

86,918 

177. n04 

104,791) 

Cash In h ind and at call 

.313.0.'lO 

8.U39 

3U,730 

23, .313 

Iiivestnieiits 

3''2,001 

8 vS7P 

07.019 

8.5,380 

DiHcounts, advances, Ac. 

cn.ooi i 

18,05 

04,021 < 

44,700 

Total assets I 

1,801.649 1 

30,918 

177dKU 1 

i 

104,700 


i Including other Items besides those preceding. ^ rartners’ caplt-al and reserve. 


The smoimt of hills, cheques, dc , paid at the Bankers* Clearing House amounted to 
15, m, 046, 0001. In 1916, and 18,407,725,0001. in 1915, 
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The Post Office Savings Banks at the end of 1915 had Id, 180,08<] 
accounts open, of which 12,7^8.149 were in England and Wales, 710,755 
in Scot and, and 701,182 in Ireland. There were 4,208,411 (3,785,234 in 
England and Wiles, 210,265 in Scotland, and 212 912 in Irohiiid) 
accounts open at the end of 1915 with halaiuvs of less than 1/. which had 
been dormnit for five years and upwards. The followi^ig are statistics of 
these savings hanks : — 


. i 

Englanri and 
Walesi 

Scot land 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdom t 

1 

( 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

( Received . 

^48,678,1 12 

2,300,970 

3,20f),780 

54,234,862 

1911 (Paid. 

41,995,232 

1,906,117 

2,70f.,220 

16, 606, atht 

\ Capital . 

156,455,661 

7,582,362 

12, ISO, 482 

17 6. 5 18, .'.08 

( Receiveil - . 
1912 1 Paid . 

49,402,923 

2,360,261 

3,204,750 

5 4,967,934 

44,463,071 

2,058,151 

2,860,656 

49, 3M, 878 

( Capital ^ . 

161 ,395,516 

7,8S1,I72 

12,824,576 ‘ 

182,104,564 

( Receivetl - . ’ 

49, 72,410 

2,389,088 

3,179,512 

55,541,010 

1913^M’aid. 

45,371,639 

2,183.575 

2,812,193 

50,397,407 

( Capital ^ . 

165,996,287 

8,089,985 

13,161,895 

187,248,167 

( Received - 

47,220,152 

2,336,191 

2,848,719 

52,405,062 

1914 {Paid. 

43,839,269 

2,01 4,943 

3,265,^09 

49,120,021 

( Capital . 

169,377,170 

8,4^1,233 

12,74 4,805 

190,533,208 

( Received - . 
1915 {Paid, 

53,419,527 

2.633,126 

2,745,617 

58,798,300 

56,494.340 

2,873,015 

3, 6 ■•*6. 5t)3 

63,003,924 

\ Capital . 

166,302,351 

8,171,344 

11,853,889 

18ti, 327,584 

' 1 Including Islafoisin rne Bri’j'aii s*?»s. 

- IncIudiiiL', inti rr* t , 


.\ii»omit (lue to <1 

j'ositors at end of y* ar. 


In November, 1915, ilie tnistei 

savings*!) 

inks had 1,966 

,730 vactaaint.^ 

open, of which l,2f 
Scotland, and 55,671 

4,472 wen- in 
in Ireland. 

Kn gland, 

12.656 in \Vaic 

s, 1)13.931 ji. 

The following are 

statistics of tli 

'•sc savings 

-hanks : — 



— 

ICn gland ^ 

Wales 

Srot land 

I pcland 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/"Received . 

7,764,167 

83,678 

5,924,527 

512.014 

) Int. cred. 

772,020 

12,429 

467,685 

6.^23 4 

Paid • 

8,371,930 

101,936 

5,834,214 

528,884 

V Capital ^ . 

30,402,630 

506,984 

19,528,680 

2,594,302 

/"Received . 

8,027,95.5 

83,392 

6,132,264 

508,534 

1 Int. cred. 

776,467 

12,281 

481,789 

66,638 

1 paid . 

8,518,564 

102,892 

6,158,251 

530,310 

V Capital - . 

30,688,488 

499,765 

19,984,182 ■ 

2; 639, 164 

r Received . 

8,519,314 

90,751 

■ 6,181,405 i 

500,386 

1 Int. cred. 

785,108 

12,170 

j 487,231 

67,740 

1 Paid . 

9,000,18.5 ’ 

103,011 

1 6,538,675 

555,272 

1 Capital ^ . 

30,992,72.5 , 

499,675 

j20, 114,443 

2.652,018 


i IncIadinKChuuuel Islands. 

“ Amount due to depositors at 20th November in each year. 


IhiiU'd 
Kirif'dom i 

14,284,886 
1,817,368 
1 l,HSt5,n6< 
r)3.032,r.9G 

14,752,14ri 

1,337,175 

10,310,017 

03,811,899 

10,291.85(1 
j 1,3.02,249 
116,197,143 
04,208,861 
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1 

Bngl/iiid 1 

Wales 

i 

Scotland | 

Ireland 

Unit<*d 

Kiiigdomt 

j 

^Received . 

£ 

1 7,853,299 i 

£ 

79,121 

1 ^ i 

6,365,686 

£ 

450,09,5 

£ 

14,749,101 

1914 j 

Int. cred. 

1 784,883 1 

12,159 

495,376 

67,f‘68 

1,359,986 

1 Paid . 

i 9,807,630 

99,692 

6 , 4 : 37,073 

580,282 

16,424,677 

1 

[Ca[)ital ^ . 

;30,323,277 ' 

491,263 

20,;.38,432 

2,590,299 

53,943,273 


f Received . 

9,672,177 

4,616 

7,508,748 

593,698 

i 17, 779, 269 

1915] 

1 hit. cred. 

755,656 

10,130 

408,204 ' 

66,042 

1 1,3:30,122 

1 Pai<l . 

112,072.633 , 

99,345 

8,735,009 

. 733,21.5 

|21, 640,202 

1 

[Capital - . 

128,678,477 

406,694 

10,810,375 

2,516,824 

51,412,370 


1 Irirliuiinj^ c'hatnifl Isloii l^. 

- Aiiioiiiii (liM* t o (IcpoMit.ors at ‘JOth N’oveJnbt'r in rach yf*ar. 

The ]>ayineiits include juircnasos of Unverntnent Htnck for dojiositorg, and the 
oajiilul is OK'*! isive of (iovoimiuont Stock koUi for <lo}.ositors. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The .sovereign wei^'hs 123 '274 or 7 '9881 mamnie.s, ‘916 (or eleven- 

twelfths) hue, auil ('oiistMjiienilv it contains 113’001 gianis or 7 ‘3224 "lanimes 
of Hno gold. The sliilliiig weigh.s 87 27 grains or r>‘()5:)2 granintcs, ‘925 (or 
thirty-Kt^ven fortieths) line, an«l tints eontain.s SO ‘727 grains or 5 ‘231 gramme.*; 
of line .silver. Ihonze eoins eon.si.st of a mixture o( eopjter, tin. ami zinc. 
The [Kuiny weigh.s 145 ‘S3 grains, or 9‘4f) graminc.s, 'rhe standard of value 
is gold. Silver is legal tender u{> to 40 shillitigs ; hionze u]> to 12/^., hut 
farthincs only U|> to 6/^ Ikinh of Kngland notes ar* legal tender in England 
and Wales, exc< pt at the Hank itself (3 and 4 Will. 4, cap, 98). The 
1/ and lOs, 'ricasnrv Notes ismcil since the onthreak of the War are al.so 
legal t--nder. The am mnt of stich notes outstanding at th»* end of Deoi'mher, 
1916, was 1 34,954, 177/. , and of ('ertilicates, 15,190,000/. 'I'he ann'iint of 
gold C lin held hy llic hanks in the LH ited Kingdom at June 30, 1915, is 
estimated at 110,200,000/., and hy the general [mlilie at 75,000,000/. 

Standard iinit.s are : of length tin; stamlard tjardy of weight the standard 
/)ourn/ of 7,000 grain.s (the pound troy having 5,760 grains), of capacity the 
standard gidhm containing 10 po\ind.s avoirdu})oi.s of distilled water at 62° F.. 
the haromeicr at 30 inches. On these units all other legal weight.s and 
measure.s are based. 

ISLE OF MAN.^ 

The I.sle of Man is .administered in .accordance with its own laws hy the 
(r^ourt of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, appointcnl hy'tho Crown ; the 
Legislative Council, composed chiefly of ecclesiastical and jvnlicial iHgnitarie.s 
appointed by the Crown, nnmhering 9 members, including the Governor ; 
and the House of Keys, a rcprc.seiiiativo as.semhly of 24 memhers chosen 
on a property (inalification for 7 ye<»r.s hy the 6 ‘sheadings' or local sub- 
division.s, and the 4 rnunicipalitieH, Numl>er of votei's 1914, 16,583. The 
i.sland i.s not bound hy Acts of the Imprial Parliament unless specially 
mentioned in thorn. 

Lieut, *Oo\'>ernor, — Lord Raglan, C.B. (1,800/.). 

The principal towns aro Douglas (population in 1911, 21,192), Ramsey 
(4,247). Peel (2,605), Castletown (I,8l7). Births (191 6) 805 ; deaths, 884. 
fn 1914 there were inspected 47 elementary schools, 42 being board school.s. 
t Area and popiibtlon, s<*c p. ‘.!H. 
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The enrolled pupils numbered 7,403, and the average attendance 6,562. 
The expenditure of school boards and of primary schools for the year 
1913-14, amounted to 30,37U. There were, in 1914, 1 secondary school 
(281 registered pupils), 14 suppleme>‘tary classes (28r> registered ].upils), and 
15 evening classes (664 registered pupils ) The expenditure of higlier education 
boanis in 1913-14 wms 7,634/. On December 31, 1914,^76 persons rec«dved 
poor-relief (36 indoor and 840 outdoor). In 1914 the police force numbered 
90 ; in the year there were 881 ]»ersnns convicted. 

Revenue is derived mostly from customs. In 1914-15 the total revenue 
amounted to 93,114/.; and total expendituie to 82,242/., of which 
10,000/. was paid to the Imtjerial Kxchecjuei as contribution from the 
Custoras revenue. (Voveninient debt (1915) 173,631/. 

The principal agricultural produce of the island consists of oats, and 
barley, turnips and ]>otatocs, and grasses. The total area of tlie is'and. 
exrluding water, is 140,986 acivs ; the total area of arable land in 1916 
was 73 361 acres and of permanent gra.ss, 19,297 acres. The total acioagc 
under corn crops in 1916 was 24,271 acres, in'diiding 22,137 under oats, 
and 1,280 under barley or here. There were also 7,706 acres under turnijjs 
and swedes, 2,467 under ])Otatoes, and 37,337 undir rlover, sainfoin and 
grasses under rotation. The number of agricultural holdings in 1916 above 

1 acre in size was 1,702. The live stock in 1916 consisted of 5,912 hoisos ; 
21,169 cattle ; 78,534 sl^eej^ ; and 4,186 swine. The island has considerable 
mineral resources. The cliief pr* duels in 1915 were lead ore, 229 tons 
(4,480/.) ; zinc, ore, 1,401 tons (12,959/.) ; salt, 3,927 tons (3,436/.) ; be.sides 
igneous rocks, limestone, slate, sand and gravel. In 1914 there were 
belonging to the Isle cd’ Man 191 fisldng boats of an aggiegato tonnage of 
2,373 net tons, employing 615 men and boys. 

The regi-tered .‘^bipt ing (1914) eoinjuised 38 sailing vessels (1,677 net 
tons) and 44 steamers (10,565 net tons) ; total tonnage 12,242 net tons. Tlie 
toDilage of vessels entend at ports of the island in 1914 was 1,029,855 net 
tons (1 ,028.087 tons coastwise), and cleared 1,075,807 net tons, (1,074,853 
tons coastwdse). The railways liave a length of 46J miles, and there are 
25 miles of electric railways. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS.^ 

The Channel Islands are administered according to tbeii own law.s and 
customs. Jersey has a separate legal existence ; it is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Crown, and a Railill also ap{)ointed by 
the Crown. The Hailitf presides in the States, which cojisist of 12 Jurat.s 
elected by the ratepayers for life, 12 rectors of parishes, 12 (mn.stables or 
mayors of panshes, and 14 deputies ; the constables ahd de])uties being elected 
for 3 years, The Lieutenant-Governor Ims a veto on legislation. He may 
^dress the States but not rote. The 2 Crown officers may sf»eak and vote. 
The qualification for a vote is the ]»o8vSes8ion of a minimum value of 80/. real 
or 120/. personal property. The Royal Court consists of a tribunal of first 
instance and an appeal court. Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark are under one 
Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey and Alderney have government of their 
own, and Sark is a dependenev of Guernsey and under its jurisdiction. The 
States for deliberation and legislation ronsisl of a Bailiff, 12 Jurats, 10 rectors, 

2 Crown officers. 15 delegates of parishes, and 9 deputies elected by the rate- 
payers of the whole island. The sheriff and jurats are chosen by indirect 
election. Ojn Way 10, 1905, a law was passed for the Island of Guernsey 

1 Ana and poinilatlon, we p. 23. 
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requiring the approval of the Lieut. -Governor and of tlie Royal Court of 
the Island previously to the acquisition, or leasing, or occupation of 
immovable property by aliens or alien companies, registration and liability 
to local rates, Ac., being also provided for. The Chinnel Islands are not 
bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliameut unless specially named in them. 

Biiths, 1916: /erscy, 821; Guernsey, Ac., 847. Deaths: Jersey, 901 ; 
Guernsey, Ac., 730. 

Lteutenaid-Goirrnor of Jersry. — Major-General Sir A. Wilson, K.C, B. 

Licuttnant- Governor of Gueros'y, dr. —General Sir ILginald Clare 
Hart, V.O., K.G, B., K.C.V.O. Ap]>oinr<d November 21, 1914 

Finance. — Jers^^y, (1915): revenue, 188,315/. ; exj*enJituie, 130,892/. ; 
public debt, 431, 03o/. (tuernsey, Ac. (1914): estima^.ed revenue, 51,019/.* 
estimated expemliture, 1914, 51,019/. Ihiblic debt (1911), 214,164/. 

The total area, and the acreage under crops and grass and the number.^ 
of live stock in 1916 were : — 


- 

Jersej*^ 

1 Giiern.‘{cv, Ac. 

1 

Total 


at-re.s 

i .'teres 

Rcre.c 

Total area i 

Area under — 


! 15,750 

44,467 

Wiicat 

.s44 

283 

1,127 

Oats . 

1,709 

: 651 

2,.H60 

Other corn crops .... 

211 

107 

378 

Potatoes 

Clover, .sainfoin, and ^uasseaundor 

7,808 

! 75 J 

8.562 

rotation .... * 

.• 3, 

i 1.174 

6,129 

Total arable land .... 

15 (VJ8 

1 .5,410 

i 21,0.38 

Tot.al i*ennanent grass 

3.771 

i 6,17S 

1 

9,940 


nn:ul)er 

1 nuinopr 

number 

Hor.ses 

2,128 

1 l.SOi; 

4,024 

Cattle 

10,857 

i (>.018 

17,775 

Sheep 

117 

312 

429 



1,041 

i 3.014 

T.086 


1 The area of Jersey incltules water, that of Oucriisey, Ac., exolmtes water. 


Agriculturul holdings in 1916 above 1 acre in size numbered 1,932 in 
Jci-vSey, and 1,142 in (Juernsey, Ac. 

The imports from the Channel Islands into the United Kingdom in 1915 
amounted to 2,063,424/ , of wliich potatoes accounted for 659,162/. : toma- 
toes, 658,581/. ; stones and slate.s, 146,418/. ; and fresh flowers, 100,049/. 
The exploits fiom the United Kingd<»iu to the Islands in 1915 wore valued 
at 1.801.485/. lm]u)rts, 1916, 2,496,231/. ; exports, 2,110,922/ 

The registered shipping on Di cember 31, 1915, comprised 60 sailing 
vessels of 3,706*n^t tons, and 10 steam vessels of 411 net to- s : total ton- 
nage, 4,120 net ton». Un the same date there were on the register 316 
fishing boats of 851 not tons. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

1. Official Pudlioatioks. 

The anneal and other puWicatlons of the varinns Public Departments, and the 
Raporta, Ao.. of Royal Commission^ and ParliaitiCutar,Y Coinmittees. 

2. NOaV-OfFICIAL PUBLICATlOh’S. 

Unitkd Kingdom and England. 

Jcland(A. H. Dyke) and Jlafisome (C,), Handbook in Outline of the Political History 
of Bnirlano to 1900. London. 

AUmandir fO. (liover), The Administration of Justice in Orlminal Matters (in 
and Wales). Londuni 1915. 
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II. 

INDIA, THE rOMINIONS, COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, 
.AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

In the following ])ages the vanou.s hccTions of iht' Ihilisli Knj]Mic 
outside the United Kingdom are airangt'd in alplialx-tical order under 
the divisions of the world to which they belong : — 1, Emoj)e ; y. A.sia ; 
3. Africa; 4. America; 5, Australusia and Oceania. 

The Colonie.s and liominionH [»rop»'r form three clusse.s : -( U The 
Colonies, whicli are entirely cunt lolled l»y the home guvta'iniient ; (2) tjiuse 
|>o.ssessing Ilcprcseiddf u k Jn.'titnJ khis, in which tin; CruAvn ha.s no mor*' than a 
v'eto on legislation, I lUt the hoiiuj govuTiiment rotaiirs the control ot puhlio 
officers; and (3) tho.se ])o.sMesHing ]ics})<>abihle, Ooverament, in whii’h the 
home government lia.s no control ovei' any jiuhlic otf^e.r, thoiigli the 
Crown appoints the Governor and still relain.s a veto on h'gislation. 

The Coloniitl Ollme i.s divided into ihiM* hraneh' s, tln^ first of wliicli, 
called the Doniinion.s Dejciitinent, dea].^ with ]»usiness conneoted with the 
self-governing colonies, and i.s linked with the .secretariat of the linjierial 
Conference. The Second Dejiarlrnent, calhal the Crown ( olonies Depart- 
ment, deals with the adiirnistrative niul political woik of the (!row'n Colonies 
and Protectorates. The Third or General Department, which is also a Legal 
Department, deals with matters common to all Crown Colonie.s such as 
currency, banking, posts and telegiaphs, education, &c. Connected with 
this department are standing committees to <!eal with promotion, railways 
and finance, conr e«.sion8 and pension.s. 

The expenditure of the Mother Country in connection witli ihc Colonies 
and Protectorates (exclu.Mve of In<lia) amonnts to over one million .sterling 
annually for grants in aid and adrniriistrativv t xprnditui‘<‘. 
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EUROPE. 


GIBRALTAR. 

Governor. — JjieiU. -( JoiKial Sir Herbert Miles, (J.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

C. V.O., salary, 4,rA)0Z. and 500Z. allowance. Appointed July 11, 1913. 
Colonial SecrcAary. — AV. C'. F. Pobeitsoii. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is a Crown colony, situated in 36'’ 6' N. latitude 
and 5° 21' W. longitude, in the Province of Andalusia, in Spain, commanding 
the entrance to the Me(literranean. Tlie Governor, who is also Commander- 
iii-Chief, exercises all the functions of government and legislation. Area, 
1| square mile; greatest elevation, 1,439 feet. Po]mlgtion, including port 
ainl harbour (census 1911), civil, 19,586 (9,228 males, and 10,358 females) ; 
military, 5,340 (4,476 males, and 864 females) ; naval, 441 ; total, 25,367 
(14,145 males, and 11,222 females). Kstimated ]H)[iulation, January 1, 1916, 
civil, 17,913 (8,707 males, and 9.236 females). 4'he settled population 
are mostly dcseeinlants of Spanish and Italian settlers. Civil population 
birtlis (1915). o6cS ; mari iages, 157 ; deaths. 330. Average births ])er 1,000 
of ft.xed eivil population, 22.76; deaths, 18*39. Keligdon of hxed i)opula- 
tiou mostly Roman Catholic ; one Prote.stant catliedral and four Roman 
Catholic chundies ; annual subsidy to each communion, 500/. Several 
private English schools; Government aided elementary scdiools, 15 (10 
Roman Catholic). Pupils, 2,621 in 1915-16. Government grant, 2,725/. 
One magistrate’s court and a supreme court. In 1915 there were 6 coil' 
victions of serious crime, and 786 siunmary convictions. 
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Chi(!f sources of revenue, 1915: — Customs, 37,250/.; post otTice, 13,647/.; 
rents of C’rown ])roperty, 10,902/ ; fees and re imbursements in aid, 14,959/. ; 
port dues and wharfage, 7,157/.; interest on investments, 7,162/. ; licences 
and internal revenues, 4,080/. Chirf branches of expenditure, 1915 : — 
Establishment.s, 61,356/.; juihlic works, 54,816/.; pensions, 4,171^.; 
ecclesiastical grants, 1,000/. Contribution by Home Government, ni7. 
Ihiblic debt, nU. Total net a.ssets, 158,921/. Imlustries unimportant. 
The trade of the i>ort is cbietly transit trade, and the supply of coal to 
ships. There are^mport duties on malt liquors, wine, spirits, and tobacco, 
and on these articles the duties are low. 

Government savings-bank, with 4,466 depositor.-^, bad 243,952 pesetas 
and 173,379/. dei»osits at Die end of 1915. 

Gibraltar is a naval base and position of great strategic importance, which 
ivS now largely increased in strength and stability. Theie is a deep harbour 
of 260 acres, which .suffices for all the wants of the Mediterranean fleet. 
Tlio merchant vess(ds rogisteredat the port were (1915) 54 stenmcr.s of 27,188 
tons net and 21 sailing ve.sscis of 1,667 tons ; total, 76 vessels of 28,855 tons. 
Vc.s.se]s entered, 1915; 4,433, tonnage, 7,157,837 (British, 2,016, tonnage, 
4,289.636); cleared, 8,400, tonnage, 5,553,430 (British, 1.839, tonnage, 
8,914,697). Three miles of internal telegraph under military, and about 
OTIC mile under the Eastern Telegraph Company, Pastal communication 
daily with England. Letters and post-cards in 1915, 2,780,570 ; news* 
papers and book packets, 689,899. There is cable communication with 
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the Contiucut, Tangier, the Mediterranean Eastern ports, and England, 
vid Eastern Telegraph Company’s li nes. 

A regular carriage service connects Gibraltar with Linca, a neighbouring 
town, and the constiuction of a road to connect Liuea with the village of 
Campamento lias been commenced. 

The legal currency is that of Great Britain ; but Spanish mouoy continues 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of war there are also curroncy notes 
issued by the local Government. 

Books of Reference. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting Admiralty Works at Gitiraltar. [Cd. <*:):>]. J.ondon, li'Ol. 
Gibraltar Directory. Gibraltar. 

Qilhard{Q» J,), Popular History of Gibraltar. Gibraltar, 18S1. 

Lucas (C. P.), Historical Gco;^raphv of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vul. 1. Oxford, 

vm. 

MaciiiUlan (A.), (Editor), Malta a’nl (lihialtdr ; Historical and De.^erijd ive, Ac. 
London, 1915. 

Oxford Survey of British T-hiipiir. Vul. I Londuii, l‘*14. 


MALTA. 

Qocenior. — I'ield-Mai.shal Lonl ^Icthueu. G.L.B,, ('..M.G., 

appointed January, 1915. Salary, 3,500/. 

Lieut. •Governor and Chief Secretary to (Jacermiunt,— W. A. Bvntl, 

C.M.G. 

Malta was blockaded by the IbilLsh I’leet, ai<ied by tlu- .Maltese, I'loiii 
1798 to 1800, and was finally annexed to the British (.Town by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1814. It is one of the most important ports of call in the world, 
and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean. Its harbour, as a naval station, is too small for the ffeet. 
A new breakwater vas con.stnicted in 1900. 

The Governor is assisted by an exe(!Uiivt* cidinr il ami a council ol 
Government consi.sting, according to the Letters Patent of .lune 3, 
1903, of the Governor as President, a Vicc-Picsident, tlio Lieut. -Governor 
and Chief Secretary, nine official members, and eight elected niemhcrs. 
The right to legislate by Order in Council in ca.se of necessity is jnovided 
for. The constitution was amended on Dfceiiiher 30, 1909, two fdected 
members of the Legislative Council having been given seats (with salaries) 
on the Executive Couneil. Italian continues to be the official language 
of the law courts. 

Malta is 17 miles long; area, 91^ miles; and the nefglibouring island, 
(i'ozo, 26 mile.Si; total area (with Comiiio), 118 s(iiiare miles. Pojdilation, 
according to Census taken on Apiil 2, 1911, 228,534. Civil population 
on April 2, 1911, 211,864; estimated civil population on March 31, 1916, 
220,968. Birth-rate, 1915-16, 30*45 per 1,000; death-rate of civil ])opu- 
lation, 23*15; number of maniages, 1,482, Numlicr of births 1915- 16, 
3,550 males and 3,179 females ; total 6,729. Nurnher of deaths 1916-16, 
2,721 males and 2,395 females ; total 5,116. Chief town and port, Valletta. 

Education— 212 public schools, with 25,603 pupils on tlie rolls at the be- 
ginning of the scholastic year, 1915-16; a university w’ith 6 faculties and 
173 students ; a lyceum with 461 students; 2 secondary schools, one for 
boys with 56 pupils, and one for girls with 238 i)Upil8 ; and 7 technical 
manual schools with 56 pupils. Expenditure on elementary education, 
1915-16, 28,351/.; secondary, 4,369/.; university, 6,019/. There arc 68 
unaided private schools with 3,989 pupils. 
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hi 1915-16, 4,713 persons were committed to prison ; 150 i*ersons were 
convicted of serious crime and 26,778 .suininarily. Police numbered 529 
oiiicersand men on March 31, 1916. 

The revenue and expenditure in 5 years were : — 


— 

* laU -12 

1912-] 3 

mia-]-} 

1914-1.'. 

19i:.-lG 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue . 

448,114 

442,035 

423,108 

410,725 

463,002 

Hxpciiditurc 

467,783 

427,581 

402,521 

386,283 : 

410,389 


Ciiief soirees f>t' revenue, 191.o-U>: ('usloms, 258, 1 10/. ; reiJt>, 44,526/.; 
I'osta.^v, 21 , 107 /. ; iiilercsi, 30,sio/.; licences, rouif lin(!<, ^c,, 13.110/.; 
font rihul ion iVtun IIoiiKMlovcniment, //?7. ('}ii<d‘ l>raii< l)t's of ex]*enditure, 

1915 16.- hstalili'himmts, 307,653/. ; interi*.st and hui 1 liens, 20,446/.; 
]VMisiniis, 26), 133/ ; jmblic woiks, 17..>'32/. Tultlic debt, 79,081/. Savings 
bank ^''916 liad 11,993 depositor.s, and depo->it.s, 567.55''/. 

(diief products: potatoi's, oranges, lemons, maiidarinos. onions, and 
oovn. Aiea ('lilhvated (1915 1«1), 41.611 acres in about 1 1 , 095 bolding.s, of 
6'‘7 aeies per holding, on lease.s of 1 to 8 years, t’ntton is grown (9 16 
a^'ies in 1915 16; juofl'ution, 1 83,550 lb. \ Mann fact ure.s : cotton, filigree, 
(diief iu<lii>try, farming ; in 191.5 16, li(»r.s('S, mules and asses numbered 
8,609 : horned cattle, 1,669 ; sheep, 18,793 ; goats, 20,045. The fishing 
iudu.stry ooe ijded 926 hoais, :ind about 3,000 I'crsons 1 1915 -16). 

Tiiere are iinj'ort duties on beer, spiiits, spirit warni^he.s, wine, tobacco, 
.sug.ar, wheat, maize, barlov, .saggina, flour, living cattle and sheep, liorses 
ami mules, frc.''li ami frozen meat, oil, i>ctiolcum. potatoes, seeds, ]»ulse, 
biscuits, and vim'gar. 
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1 In< ludint; Imllnui and spt cie. 


Transliipiiicnt trade is c.xcludcd. Principal im]»ort.s, lfn5-16: wheat, 
377,311/.: Hour and scmola, 208 408/. ; hulloc.ks, 108,984/. ; hcer, 57,51$/.: 
butler and butter sub->i itutes, 96,689/.; cheese, 55,;bil/. ; lish, 7 7,051/. ; 
fniit.s, 71,332/.; jmisc, 97,518/.; meat, 122,745/.; spirits, 59,170/. ; sugar, 
108. 7t9V. ; cigai'ctt^ s, 78,402/.; wdiies, 100,004/.; coal. 297,046/.; juti oleum, 
65,176/. ; cot toi» goods, 1 36, 2(>8/. ; bullion ami specie, 238,179/. 

Of the total im])()rtsin 1915 hi, 1,980,421/ was from the IJiiited Kingdom ; 
226,614/. from Ih'itisli possessioti.s ; and 1,245,034/. from foreign countries. 
Of exports, 50,618/. was to the United Kingdom; 57, 156/. to British 
[losses.sions ; 45.5,444/. to foreign eonntries. 

Ves.sels entered (1915-16), 1,532, of 2,372,512 tons; cleared, 1,501, of 
2,366,055 tons. Of the total entered, 548 ve.ssels of 1,573,124 tons were 
British. Belonging to the ]»ort of Valletta on dan. 1, 1915, were 68 .sailing 
vessels of 3,475 ions, and 33 steamers of 818 tons ; total, 101 vessels of 
4,323 tons. 

Kaihvay, Stniles of Joetre gauge (belonging to and worked by the local 
government) ; telojdioues, 785 miles of wire. Tlio Post-office tmfiic in 
1915-16 was Inland letters and postcards received, 1,130,482; newspapers 
received, 411,489 ; dispatched, letters and postcard.s, 684,935 ; newsivapers, 
i/37,841 ; in foreign correspondeiioo, iTeeived, letters, 2,720,514 ; postcards, 

« 2 
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1,096,870 ; newspapers, 843,168 ; dispatched, letters, 2,702,623 ; postcards, 
421,504 ; newspapers, 810,485 ; parcels, received 179,867 ; dispatched 21,095. 

British coins and Govornincnt ciiirt-ncy iiotrs are the legal tender. The 
amount in circulation on Maich 31, 1916, was roughly estimated at 

1,175,000/., cxclu.-ivo of 15,000/. Ficnch hank notes and coins. The notes 
of the Anglu-^taltese Bank and the Banco di Alalia are hi circulation ; hut 
as the Banks are not under statutory control and do not publish balance 
sheets the amount of the note circiilalion is not known. 

Books of Eeference. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Correspondence Relating to the Political Condition of Malta, IS'.lO, [Cd. 715], 1901 
[Cd. leeO], 1903 [Cd. ICO-l, and 5iU7i.— CoiTrs]»on<ience in regard to 

Prote.stant Mi.ssion Services at the Theatre Royal, Malta, [Cd. 3024, .Soi'O), 1900, jCd. 
3286], 1007. Also Despatch from Secretary <>f State on the same subject. London, 1006. 

BaRou (M. M.), The Story of Malta. Boston, lM)8. 

LucantV,. P.hHi.storicalGeogniphy of the British Colonies. 2iid ed. Vol. 1. London, 1906. 

Macmillnn (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar: Ili.storical and Dtscnptive, Ac. 
London, 1015. 

Oxford Survey of British Empii'c. Vol. 1. London, 1914. 

Paye (G. A.), Guide to the Laws and Kegiilation.H of Malta. Malta. 18<>2. 

Report of the Royal Corninissioii on the Finances, Economic P<.'siti(»n, and the Jiulicial 
Procedure of Malta, 1912. [Cd. 0090.] 


ASIA. 

ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA, AND KURIA MDRIA ISLANDS. 

Aden is a volcanic peninsula on the Arahiau coast, about 100 miles east of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It forms an important coalin;(-station on the higliway to the 
East, and is strongly fortified. The settlomeiit includes Little Aden, a 
peninsula very similar to Aden itself, and the .settlement and town of Shaikh 
Othman on the mainland, with tlie village.s of Imad, Hiswa, and Bir Jabii. 

In April, 1905, after demarcation of the frontier, Ottoman and British 
Commissioners .signed an agreement which dclormine.s the boundary of the 
hinb^rland from Sheikh Murad on the Bed Sea to Baiia river, ami them e 
north east to the great De.sert. The settlement also includes tlie island of 
Perim at the entrance to the Red Sea, and is subject to tlie Bombay Govern- 
inent. The Government is admini.stered by a Political Ke.sident (wlio i.s also 
General Otliccr conimaiiding the tiooj>s) witli four assistants. 

PolUical Resident and General Officer Conimanding . — Major Ceneral 
J. M. iStewart, C. B. ; Lieut. -Colonel II. F. Jacob, First Resident. 

The only Government revenue is from dutic.s on liquor, o])ium, and salt, 
and from incoine tax, court fees and judicial fines ; local taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fuml. There is a Port Trust. 

Area 75 square miles ; including the Protectorate, a {)Oiit 9,000 s(pmre miles ; 
of Perim, 5 sipiare miles. Population, in 1911, 46,165 (31,290 niales and 
14,875 females), against 43,974 in 1901. Impoi t.s(1915 -16), by sea, 3,600,039/.; 
by land, 107,621/.; treasure (sea and laud), 268,663/.: total imports, 
3,876,323/. (1914-15, 3,676,009/ ). Ghi«*f iinj^oits Cotton twist, j)icce goods, 
grain, hides and skin.s, tobacco, date.s, leo.wax, coal and coke. Exports, by 
sea, 3,044,131/. ; by land, 46,303/. ; treasure (.sea land), 393,442/. : total 
ex]K>rts, 3,483,876/, (1914-15, 3,263,600/,) Chief exports: Oolfee, gums, 
hides and skins, pieoe goods, tobacco, grain and pulse, provisions, .sugar. 
These statistics are exclusive of govemment stores and treasure. In 1916-16, 
901 merchant vesseds of 2,077,315 tons (net) entered the port of Aden 
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(1914-16, 1,204 vessels of 3,058,771 tiet tons); of these, 570 (iiiclinling 1 
sailing ship) were British (698 in 1914-15); 1,059 country (local) craft of 
33,632 tons entered in 1915-16 (1,277 of 37,125 tons in 1914-15), At 
Perim 300 vessels entered, of which 3 were Government vessels (355 in 
1914-15). Aden itself is non-])rodiictive, and the trade is a purely tran- 
shipment one, exc('j)t. that from the interior of Arabia. The trade is divided 
into foreign, Indian, {^nd inbiml. There i.s a brancli of thn National Bank 
of India, Limited, and there is also one firm of private bankers. 

The island of Sokotra off the coast of Africa is under British protection, and 
the Kuria Maria islands, off the coast of Arabia, are attached to Aden. Area 
of former, 1,382 sipiarc miles. Pojarlation about 12,000, mostly j>astoial and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. Religion, at one fime Christian, Moham- 
medan since the end of the 17th century. The islaiul . ame under British [>ro- 
tection in 1876, by treaty with the Sultan. Chief products, dates and various 
gums ; sheep, cattle, and goats are plentiful ; butter is exported. The Kuria 
Maria Islands, five in number, were ceded by the Sultan of Muskat for the 
purpose of landing the Red Sea cable. 

liEFKRENri'is. — F'oroi;n> t>frice Reports. Aiinoal London. 

Ubtuni : India (Aden). RarL I. , ro»itainiiiu Report on Aden F]Hrl>onr by A<len Commis- 
sion aj)puinted in I'JiJl, and Rij^nres of recent Trade in A<len (les). T.ondoit, IPOo. 

Til.), Sokotra. In ‘XIX (%>ntnry‘ Mapi/ino for June. IS07. 

Bent{^. 'I’ll, and Mr.s.b Southern Arabia. London, TjOO. 

Rnf]! (0. W.), I.arnl of V/. 

Forh^fi (11. ().), The Natmal Hi.stnry of S«d<otra and Abd-cd-Knri. Liverjnnd 1003. 

(11. R.). Ih'rfu.nes of Araity. !>OTido:i, 

Xos^mal (lenlo.'pe d» r Inseln Soiudra, Seiiiba.itc. Viennn, 

Lurdi iC. I’j, II 'st<ineal Ceograpliv of the Riitisii Colon ed. Vrb 1. Ti<'! drii 

IfJOd. 


BAHREIN ISLANDS. 

Group of islands in the Persian Gulf, 20 miles off the coast of El Hasa, 
in Arabia. Bahrein, the largest, i.s 27 miles long by 10 wide ; ^Muharrak, 
to the north-east of Bahrein, 4 miles long, i mile wide. Other islands 
are, to the east, Sitra, 3 miles long and I mile broad, half its area being 
fertile ; Nabi Saleb, about 2 miles in eireumfercnco, very fertile ; Jezeyra, 
a small i.slet with a <late plantation ; to the west are throe rocky and 
uninhabited islets, Urn Nali.san, Jidi, and Raka. The regular population 
of the islands is jmt at about 110,000. Manama, the capital and 
(mminereial centre, extends 3 miles along the shore and has 35,000 
inhabitants. Muhariak on the island of that name has about 25.000 
inhabitants. Other towns aro Budaiya on Bahrein Island and Hadd 
on Muhirrak Tsland. There are about 100 villages in the islands. 
There arc thousands of toml»s in the shape of conical moiiiuk situated in the 
interior of tln^ i.slands. ddicy vaiy eon.siderably in size, some of them being 
as much as 100 yards iu diameter, and 40 feet in height, entailing vast labour 
of coibstruotion. Inside arc regular masonry burial chambers. No certainty 
as to origin yet exists owing to want of insenjd ions, but they are undoubtedly 
extremely ancient 

The rilling family, A1 Khalifa, and most of the lownsmeu vsre Mohamme- 
dans of tlio Sunni (Maliki) sect. The town population consivsts of Arabs 
who have come from Nejd within tho last 200 years, and negroes. The 
agricultural jionulation and the Bahrein pearl divers are mostly of 
Shiah sect The pi'csent chief of Bahrein is Sheikh Isa, C.S.I. His 
uncle, Mahomed, was deposed by the British in 1867, and Sheikh All, 
his father, installed in his place. In 1869 All wa.s killed, and Sheikh Isa 
succeeded to power. 
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The great industry is the pearl fishery, in which over 1,000 boats, of 
from 8 to 60 men each, from Tlahrein alone, are engaged. The Bahrein 
Islands also produce dates, and a remarka])!y fine breed of donkeys. 
Sail cloth is manufacturovl extensively, and also reed mats. In 1915-16, 
imports amounted to 1,172.764/.; exports, 368,903/. (^1914-15, inijiorts, 
758,418/.; exports, 461,621/. ). There are 5 per cent, ad vaUrrem im])ort 
duties. The importation of arms and ammunition is subject to the consent 
of the British GoA^crnmeiit. 

The chief imports in 1915-16 were: specie, 289,032/. ; pearls, 130,300/. ; 
rice, 280,934/.; colfee, 56,773/.; ghee, 2*2,748/.; sugar, 25,503/.; tui, 
66 440/.; piece goofls, 142,800/. 4die chief exports were: pearls, 184,1.56/.; 
rice, 31,20*2/. ; codec, >2,013/.: tea, 7,920/.; sugar, 1,27*2/.; dales, 6,617/.; 
specie, 100,836/. Owing to its situation, harbour, and good service of 
steamers, the port is largely used as a place of traiis-s]ii]»inont for inainlnnd 
goods. 

In 1915-16, there entered the port of Bahrein 49 British ships of 92,733 
tons. 

There is a British Post office which is worked as an Indian Inland onicc 
with the exception of in.su ranee. Letter rates between Ihiglaml and 
Bahrein arc the same as between England and India. An nj'. mail strainer 
calls weekly and a down mail steamer fortnightly. 

Coins in use are British sovereigns, Indian rujxics worth 16r/. , Austrian 
(Maria Theresa) dollars worth from 19d. to *241/., and Turkish lire worth 
from 18.?. to 18s. 6d. according to the rate of exchange. The rupee i.s 
the coin in general use. The Peisian double kiun, value about I v. Id. 
also used. The measure enifdoyed is the dluraa of ISJ inclus. The 
weights are: the mxxcal skiraii of 72 grains; tlie vxisral bar of 720 
grains ; the ruhau of 4*114 Ib.s. avoir, ; the mavn of 57*6 Ihs. avoir. ; and 
the rafai^ of 576 lbs. avoir. 

The political relations between the Government of India and the Chief of 
Bahrein are conducted through the Political Itosident in the Persian Gulf, 
and a I’olitical Agent, wlio tries all cases between foreigners. 

Political Rcside'fit., Persian Gulf /Basra). — Tlie Hon. Liont.-Gol. Sir 
Percy Z. Cox, K.C.I E., K.C.S.I. 

Deputy Political Ilc.d/lent (Bu.shire). — Major A. P. Trevou', (M.E. 

Political Agent at Bahrein. — Captain T. C. Fowle, I. A. 

Foreign Office Ileyxjrts. Animal scries. LoDdon. 

Bent (J. Tli.), The llahreiri I.sland.s in the Persian Gulf. Proc. It. G. Sec. (N,8.) 
xii. 1. London, ISOO, 

/jccmer (S. M.), Arabia: The Cradle of Islam. Edinburgh and London, 1900. 


BORNEO (BRITISH). 

British North Borneo.— 6>'orcrwor. — A. C. ]k?aison. 

British North Borneo occupies the northern part of the island of Borneo. 
The interior is mountainous, Mount Kina Balu being 13,455 feet high, but 
most of the surface is jungle. 

Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. 
Population (1911 census) 208,183, consisting mainly of Mohamedan 
sfettlers on the coast and aboriginal tribes inland. The Europeans 
numbered 355 ; Chinese, 26,002 ; Malays, 1,612; East In<iians, 5,611; 
Filipinos, 6,700. The number of natives cannot be more than approximately 
estimated, but is placed at about 170,000. The most nuinerous are 
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the Dusuns, about 88,000 ; the Munits, 25,800 ; and the Bajaus, 22,600. The 
natives are for the most part of the lowest types. Chief towns, Sandakan 
(population 6,000), on the east coast, and Jesselton, on the west coast. 

The territory is under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
(Royal Charter in 1881). The territory is administered by a Governor 
appointed with the approval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo and a 
Court of Directors in London, appointed under the Charter. On May 12, 
1888, the British Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over the 
State of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from 
the Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories have been 
occupied. For administrative purposes the whole district is divided into 
five Residencies, which are sub-divided into Districts. In December, 1904, 
an area of about 200 square miles rvas transferred to Sarawak in exchange 
for rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay. 

There are Protestant and Catholic missions. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Criminal, and Civil Procedure Codes, and local Proclamations, 
and ordinances. There is an Imaiim’s Court for Mohamedan law. Native 
and Indian constabulary, 800 men under European officers. 
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J Tncludiiig treasure. 


The revenue includes sums realised by land sales, and the expenditure 
includes sums spent on capital account for railways and telegraphs. 

Sources of revenue : Opium, birds'-nests, court fees, stamp duty, 
licences, im])ort and export duties, royalties, land sales, &c. No public debt. 

Most of the trade is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The chief products are timber, sago, rice, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, many fruits, nutmegs, cinnamon, pep|>er, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rubber, camphor, rattans, tapioca, sweet j>otatoes, and tobacco, 
which is being })lanted on a large scale. Coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have 
been found. The exports comprise the products mentioned, with birds’ 
nests, seed pearls, bfiche-de-mer, &c. Exports of leaf tobacco in 1912 were 
valued at 264,177; ; 1913, 340,661Z.; 1914, 220,768?.; 1915, 273,321?. 
Exports of Estate rubber in 1914, valued at 188,470?. ; 19l5, 274,021, and 
of timber, which is the greatest natural resource of the country, 100,761?; 
1916, 97,004?. Shipping : 1913, entered 274,029 tons, cleared 273,715 tons ; 
1914, entered 289,466 tons, cleared 289,346 tons; 1915, entered 217,811 tons, 
cleared 216,387 tons. 

A railway, 127 miles, runs from Jesselton on Gaya Bay to Melalap in the 
Interior, with a branch from Beaufort to IVcston on Brunei Bay. Borneo is 
now connected by cable with the outer world. There is a telegraph line from 
Menumbuk, where the cable reaches land, to Jesselton via Beaufort. At the 
latter station a branch line leads to Tonom in the Interior. Communication 
between Jesselton and Sandakan, Kiidat and Tawan is maintained by wireless 
telegraphy. A land line extends from Sandakan to Lahad Datu, the head- 
quaHets of the East Coast Railway. Telephone exchanges are operated at 
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Saiidakan and Jessclton, while an elaborate system of telephone lines maiu' 
tains communication between smaller stations and bigger Government centres. 

At Jesaelton and Sandakan there are agencies of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, and of the Chinese Chinese Commercial Bank. 

The Government issues its own copper coinage (cents and half-cents) ; 
nickel coinage of 1, 2^ and 5 cents; also notes of one, five, ‘ten, and twenty-five 
dollars, and of 25 and 50 cents to the extent of 1,000,000 dollars. Accounts 
are kept in dollar currency. 

Brunei. — 1888 the neighbouring territories on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, Brunei and Ssi*awak, were placed under British protection. On 
January 2, 1906, by treaty, the Sultan of Brunei handed over the general 
administration of hi€ State to a British Resident. The Sultan, Mohamed 
Jemal-ul-alam, born in 1889, succeeded his father in May, 1906. He 
receives an allowance of 1,400/. a year from State funds, and his two 
principal ministers 700/. a year each. Area about 4,000 square miles, and 
population estimated at 30,000. The chief town, Brunei (pop. 10,000), is 
built over the water on the Bninei river. I'hcre is a vernaeuWr school at 
Brunei, with about 40 boys at the end of 1915 ; and another school has been 
started at Muara. Receipts, 1915, 14,750/. (including 4,968/. from customs, 
2,117/. from licences and monofiolicb, 1,673/. from land leveiinc, 2,526/. from 
cession monies and icpayment of loans), and e\']>ondit\nc, 14,200/. Puhlic 
debt, Dec. 81, 1915, 51,300/ 

Imports 1915: exceeding 27,000/. fmainl\ liee, to]>a(M‘o, and piece goods) ; 
exports exceeding 63,000/. (cutch, 50,000 cwt., 27,000/ , coal, 22,000 tons, 
17,000/., rai>her, 12,000/., sago, 4,000/.). The total output of coal was 80,418 
tons in 1915. The j>cst office dealt with over 14,000 iirt^cle.s in 1915. 

Distance from Labuau about 43 miles. (’omnmnic.iiion by steam 
launches regularly maintained. 

British Eesideiit. — G. E. Cator. 

Sarawak : Area about 42,000 square niile.s, coast line 400 miles, many rivers 
navigable. The government of part of the present territory waf* obtained in 
1842 by Sir Jame.s Brooke from the Sultan of Brunei. Various accc.ssion.s were 
made between 1861, 1885, andl890. The Rajali, H.H. Sir Charles Johnson 
Brooke, G.C. M.G., nephew of the late Rajah, born Juno 3, 1829, succeeded in 
1868. Population estimated at 500,000, Malay.s, Dyaks, Kayans, Kenyahs, 
and Muruts, with Chinese and other .settlers. The chief towns are the capital, 
Knching, about 28 miles inland, on the Sarawak River, and Sibu, 60 miles 
np the Rejang River, which i.s navigable by lar^e steamers. At Kuching 
are Church of England and Catholic missions with schools. The revenue 
is derived chiefly from Customs and the opium, gambling, errack and pawn 
farms, exemption tax payable by Malays, and from Dyak and Kayan revenue. 
There are import duties on tobacco, salt, kerosine oil, wines, and spirits ; 
export duties on sago, gambier, pepper, all jungle produce, drie<l fi.sh, Ac. 
The revenue in 1913 was 170,670/. ; expenditure, 163,267/. ; 1914, 
revenue, 164,693/.: expenditure, 163,790/. ; 1916, revenue, 179,289/., expen- 
diture, 160,200/,; public debt, n?/. Coal exists in large quantities, as well 
as ^Id, silver, diamonds, antimony, and quicksilver. A considerable oil 
field is being developed at Miri. Foreivn trade; 1914, imtJorts, 659,021/.; 
exports, 708,866/.; 1915, imports, 988,832/. ; exports, 1,200,209/. The 
exports (1916) included sago flour, 170,616/.; j>epper, 162,189/. ; gutta 
jelutong, 67,288/. ; crude petroleum, 65,569/. ; and gold, 146,691/. The 
trade la mostly with Singapore. Shipping entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade, 1914, 280,224 tons. There are military and police forces, the 
fprmer consisting of 600 Dyaks under an English army officer. Round 
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Kucliing arc about 45 miles of roads, besides bridle patha. There are 28 
post offices (1915). The Government offices have a telephone system 
extending over Kiicliiiig and Upper Sarawak, and communicate by wire- 
less with Singapore, &c. There are also wireless stations at Sadong, Sibu, 
and Miri, Distance from London, 8,700 miles; transit, 26 to 30 days. 
Telegrams are sent Ly wireless from Singapore. 

Straits Settlements currency, 1 dollar = 2s. id. 

British Ag^nt for Sarawak and British North Borneo ^ and High 
Commissioner for Brunei. — Sir Arthur Henderson Young, K.C.M.G. (Governor 
of the Straits Settlements). 

Government Agency and Advisory Couneil in England. — B. Brooke, C. A. 
Bainpfylde, H. F. Deshon, and C. 11. W. Johnsbn, Millbank House, 
Westminster, London. 

Books of Beference concerning Borneo, &c. 

Britisli North Borneo TIorald (fortnightly newspaper], Sandakan. 

Consular Reports on the State of Brunei. 

Saring-Oouli (8.) and Hampfylde (C. A.), History of Sarawak <t83*.)-ld08). TiOndon. 

Bftccari (O.), Wanderings in the Great Forest.s of Borneo. London, 1904. 

<7afor(D.). Everyday life among the Head-Hunters. London, 1005. 

Colonial Ofhe List. Annual. London. 

Codrington.(U. H.), 'I'hc Melanesians, Ihcir Anthropology and Folklore. London, 1S9G. 

Fi(rnen’t{\\’ /I.), Tic- It^nue Life of Borneo Head-Hunters. Ivondon, 1902. 

{^uill^mard(F. H. fl ), and AVane(A. li.), Australasia. Vol. H, London. Newed. 1908. 

UuddoH (klCved C.). Hea l-Hunters, Black, Wlnte, and Brown. London, 1001. 

flote{G.), Ill the H* ait of Borneo, * Ge(>graphical Journal,’ vol. xvi., p. 39. —The Pagan 
Tribe.s of Borneo. London 1912. 

Ireland (\.) The Far-E;vsterri Tropica, liondon, 19n.:>. 

Low (Sir H.), He.sidence in Sarawak. London. 

Nieuwenhuis (A.. W.), Qncr diirch Borneo. 2 parts. Leiden, 1904-07. 

Po«euuf»(Th. ), Borneo: 1 ts Geology and Mineral Resources. (Trac.slation. ] London, 1892. 

Fryer (Mrs, W. B.), A Decade in Bomeo. London. 1894. 

Ranee of Sarawak ^ My Idle in Sarawak. London, 1913. 

Roth (H. Ling) Tiie Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 2 vols. Loudon, 189C. 

St. John (Sir tj.), Life in the Forests of the Far East. 2 vols. London, IS62.— Lift of 
Sir Charles Brooke, R^ah of Sarawak. London, 1879. — Ilajali Brooke. London, 1809. 

She//ord(n. W. C.), A Natunili.st in Borneo. London, 1917. 

W'allace(A. R ), The Malay Archipelago. London, 1809. 


CEYLON. 

Constitution and Government. 

The authentic history of Ceylon begins in the fifth century B.G., when 
an invasion of 4Iindus from Northern India established the Sinhalese 
dynasty. The country was developed by Tamil coloui.'^ts from South 
India. Buddhism was introduced from India in the third century B.C., 
and in coraparativo purity i.s still the religion of the majority of the 
inhabitants. 

In 1606 the rortuguese formed settle r 4 ent« on the west and south, 
which were taken from thorn about the middle of the next century by 
the Dutch. lu 1795-96 the British Government annexed the foreign 
settlements to the Tresidency of Madras ; in 1801 Ceylon was erected 
into a separate colony. In 1815, the districts of the interior, which had 
maintained their independence under the King.s of Kandy, were acquired by 
Great Britain as the result of a rebellion against the king, and the whole 
island was thus united under British rule. ^ 

According to the terms of the Constitution established m 1833 and 
1910, the administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an 
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Executive Council of seven members — viz., the Officer commanding the 
Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Controller of 
Revenue, the Colonial Treasurer, the Government Agent of the VVestern 
Provinro, and one member nominated by the Governor, and a Legislative 
Council of 21 members, including the Executive Council, four other office- 
holders, and ten unofficial members, six nominated by th6 Governor and four 
elected as representing the different races and classes in the community. 

Govo^or . — Sir John Anderson, G.C. M.G., K.C.B. (appointed 1916). 
Salary 5,500/., and 1,500/. allowance. 

Colonial Secretary. — 1'. E. Stubbs, C.M.G. (Salary 2,000/. ) 

For purposes of general administration, the island is divided into nine 
provinces, presided over by Government Agents, with assistants and subor- 
dinate headmen. There are three municipalities and twenty-one local boards 
mainly for sanitary purposes. 

Area and Population. 

The population for 1911 shows an increase of 15 T 5 per cent, on the 
population of 1901. The estimated population at the end of 1916 wns 
4,424,300, exclusive of the military and shipping. The following are the 
statistics of the census of 1911 (excliuliug the j>opulation on the tea estates, 
513,467, the military, and the shipping) : — 



Area : 

Population, 1911 


Area : 

Population, 1911 

Provinces 

English 


Per sq. 
mile 

Provinces 

English 


Persf} . 
mile 


sqr, miles 

Total 


sqr. miles 

Total 

Western 

1,432 

1,002,170 

742 

North Western 

3,010 

410,110 

130 

Central 

, 2,287 

392,941 

172 

North Central 

4,008 

80,270 

21 

Northern 

3,370 

300,449 

110 

Uva .... 

3,272 

i 144,735 

! ^ ‘ 

Southern 

2,140 

3.S4S 

019,331 

183,317 

280 

. Qabaragainuwa 

1,803 

i 315,548 

, 167 

Eastern 

48 


1 

i 


Total . . 25.332 i3,592,.'^83 i 142 


Total nuiiiher of Europeans (imduding military, shij)ping, and estates), 
8,524. 

The race distribution of the population at the census of 1911 and in 
1915 was as follows : — 


j Poinilation 191 1 
Estiiuaicfl (including tlie 



Population 1915 

w 

military, shipping, 
and estates) 

Europeans • 

Burghers 

Sinhalese 

Tamils 

“ Moors ” (non-Malay Mohammedans) . 

Malays 

Vedcuths (aborigines) 1 

Others / 

! 7,600- 

28,000 

2.846.400 

1.240.400 
271,600 

13,600 

16,800 

8,624 ‘ 
26,673 
2.716,686 
1,060,167 
267,054 
12,992 

19,271 

All races ..... 

4,424,300 

4,110,367 


1 This includes 533 military and 399 shipping. 

Kiclusive of the Earopeani who left the Island for miHtary purposes in connectiop 
with the Europeftn war, 
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Of the 4,100,350 persons (exclusive of the military and the shipping) 
at the census of 1911, the occupation of 2,631,622 or 64 ‘1 per cent, (of 
whom 1,096,301 were earners and 1,535,321 dependents) was returned as 
agriculture ; 442,011 or 107 per cent. (101,130 earners, 250,881 dependants) 
industrial occupation ; 323,568 or 7*9 per cent. (136,259 earner.s, 187,300 
dependants) trade. 

The iK)pulation on estates, mainly consisting of immigrant Tamils from 
Southern India, numbered, at the censu.s of 1911, 513,467, and formed 12*5 
per cent, of the total population. Since 1901 this population has increased 
16 '3 per cent. 

Tlie marriage lale in 1915 was 14 '4' per 1,000 of the population, the 
hirtli-ratc 37, and the death-rate, 25*2. • 

The urban population is 13*4 per cent, of the total ]»opulation. The 
principal towns and their ]K)pulalion (exclusive of the military, shipping, 
and estates), according to the census of 1911, are Colombo, 211,274 ; Gallc, 
39,960 ; Jallna, 40,441 ; Kandy, 29,451. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The primdpal religious creeds were in 1915 ; — Ilnddhists, 2,659,190 ; 
Hindus, 997,384 ; Mohammedans, 303,761 ; diristians, 441,718. 

lUiddliisrn in Ceylon (unlike that in Tibet, China, and Japan) i.s, in its 
philosophy, materialistic and atheistic, and in ]>opuliir usage has a large ad- 
mixture of the doi’trino.s and practices of [)opular Jlindui.'.-m and of the 
aboriginal wild tribes. 

Education is under a separate Government de])ariment with a Director, 
an assistant Director, an oirice assistant, and a staff of Inspectors. 

The number of vernacular s-diools in 1915 was: Government seliools, 
801 (Mttond.iuce, 82,418 lioys and 26,705 girls); Aided seliools, 1.827 
(attendance, 125,364 hoys and 73,707 girls) ; Unaided sehoois, 1,359 
(27,728 children). There were also 316 English and Anglo- vernaiuilar schools, 
attended by 38,466 hoys and 10,145 girls. 

Tlie total sum spent hr Government on veriiaeular education during 
1914 15 was 77,108/. 

Educition is free in vernacular s(diools, fees are charged iu English 
sehoois The Koyal College ami the Government Training College with the 
English scliool attaolnnl to it arc (Joverument institutions. The other 
English schools are grant-in-aid schools. The total grants to English schools iu 
1914-15 amounted to 20,995/. The Government also gives two .scholarships 
of 200/. a year, eacli tenable for lhr(*e years, with out lit allowances of 50/. 
each and free p%8sages, to enable the best two students of each year to 
coinplcto their coiir.se of education in England, and other seholarslups are 
given locally. The Cambridge .school certificate examinations, and examina- 
tions of the London University up to and inclmling the final bachelors 
degree in arts, science and Law, are held annually in Ceylon by arrangement. 
Technical education i.s given in the “Technical Schools’' (82 stinlents in 
1915), and by means of Government scholarships tenable at Madras En- 
giuceving College. There are thirty-eight industrial schools. 

JuBtioe, Crime, and Pauperism. 

The law in Roman-Dutch, modified by colonial ordinances. The criminal 
law has been codified on the principle of the Imlian Penal Code. There 
are a Supreme Court, police courts and courts of requests, and district 

' This is exclusive of Mohammedan marriages, which correspond to u Kite of 4'9 per 
1,000 of the Mohammedan population ; marriages in this community are seldom regUter^. 
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courts, intermediate between the latter and the Supreme Court. Village 
councils deal with petty offences. In 1915 the number of cases institute 
ill the police courts and municipal magistrates’ courts was 82,920. The 
number of “true” cases of cognisable crime was 12,826, and the convictions, 
5,715. 15,745 convicted persons were sent to prison. ^The figures include 
persons charged with complicity in the anti- Moorish riots of May and June, 
1915. Police force, December 81, 1915, 2,689 of all ranks. 

There is no poor law, though a few old persons receive a charitable allow- 
ance from the Government varying from Rs. 1 to Rs. 12*50 each per mensem. 


Finance. 



Revenue 

, Expenditure | 

- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

1900 1 

1910- 112 

1911- 12 

£ 

2,622,100 

4,374,176 

3,149,748 

; £ '' 

2,385,960 
! 3,923,616 j 

2,975,807 i 

19l2-i:i , 

■ 1913-14:‘ 

j 1914- 15^ 

£ 

3.411,502 
4,431,464 
.3, 136,365 

£ 

3,178,002 

4.624, 49:i 
3,571,b68 


1 Calendar Year. 2 ig months cniled June .* 50 , T.Ul. 

^ 1 [) months ended Sopteinbcr 1014. 4 I'j moiilli.s eotlcd .September 30, 1915 


The principal sources of revenue are (1914-15): cu.stoms, 828,725/. ; 
port and harbour due.s, 159,935/.; salt, 110,819/ ; arrack, nun and to<idy 
licences, 474,870/. ; stamps, *285,598/. ; Ooverniiicnt railway rrceipts, 
1,052,233/. ; land salo.s, 71,649/. 

The principal items of expenditure are (1914 15) : Military o.\i>cnditurc, 
207,564/. ; pensions and retired alluwaiicos, 111,846/. ; intcre.st aiid sinking 
fund on loans, 344,672/.: post and telegraph, 171,158/. ; railway depart- 
ment, 538,257/. ; medical department, 202,902/. ; education, 139,564/. ; 
on public works (annually recurrent), 160,325/. ; on public works (extra- 
ordinary), 180,942/. ; railway department (oAtraordinary works), 237,491/. : 
public works extraordirtary, chargoaldc to loan, 140,368/. 

The net public debt on September 30, 1915, was 5,750,862/., incurred 
entirely for public work.s, such as the ••on.struct ion of railways, harbour 
works, waterworks, etc. 

Defence. 

The harbour of Colombo, on the we.st, i.s protected. 

The establishment of Britisli forces in Ceylon in 1914-15 wa.s 1,271 ; in- 
eluding 927 Colonial troops. The Colonial contrifuition^iii 1014 15 was 
94,657/. ^ , 

Production and Industry. 

The area of the colony in 16,212,000 acie.s, of which it is estimated 
that about 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, and 660,000 acres pasture 
land. The approximate aieas under the principal products in 1915 were : 
paddy, 785,000 acres; other grain, 181,000 acres; cacao, 41,500 acm ; 
cinnamon, 45,000 acres; tea, 4*27,000 acres; coconuts, 980,000 acres; 
rubber, 200,000 acres. In 1915, the exports of tea were 216 million lbs., ol 
which 124 million lb.«!. were .sent to the United Kingdom. The exports of 
desiccated coconuts were 849,009 cwts., copra, 1,208,529 owts., and coconut 
oil, 501,610 cwts. In the same year, 48,803,816 lbs. of rubber were exported^ 
of which 26,893,371 lf»8. went to the United Kingdom, 19,383,095 lbs. to 
the United States, and 2,522,350 lbs, to other countries. Ex|jorts of rubber 
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1916, 54i million lbs. In 1916, 14,773 acres of crown land were sold and 
settled. Live stock (1915), 3,954 horses, 1,500,938 horned cattle, 90,000 
sheep, 69,673 pigs, and 183,000 goats. There is a Government Dairy, 
possessing over 200 head of cattle, imported from Scinde. There are about 
950 plumbago mines, the exports of plumbago in 1915 being 436,351 cwt. 
Other minerals, such*as gold, thorium, and monazite, exist, but, except the 
last-named, so far liave not been found in quantities of coinmerrial import- 
ance. There are some liuridreds of small gem quarries, from wliich sapphires, 
rubies, moonstones, catseyes, ami other gems are obtained. Native manu- 
factures, which are at present of very minor importance, are weaving, basket 
work, tortoise-shell boxes, &c., earthenwares, jewellery, metal work, lacquer 
work, carving, &c. Manufactures on any large scale nre confined to the 
products of agriculture, such as the production of coconut oil. 

Commerce. 


Years 

Imports 1 

1 Exports ^ 

Years , 

i 

Imports^ 

Exports * 



1 ^ 


£ 

£ 

imo 

10,001,938 

; 11,104.«’.07 

1918 : 

13,300,386 

15,057,570 

1011 

10,960,880 

12,185,265 

1914 1 

11,797,810 

14,624,936 

1012 : 

12,133,332 

! 13,268,r)60 

1915 1 

11,220,735 

18,225,145 


1 Incitiding bullion and specie. 

The values of imports and export s are declared, and represent the wholejiale values at 
the place of import or export. Declarations are subject to scrutiny and penalty. The 
Chamber of Commerce, as representing the uade of the island, assists by supplying the 
value on which a rated duty is levied. Quantities of iinj^orts are ascertained fron» invoices 
or by actual exapuination ; of exports, fromdeclarati<ms and by examination of tlie al)ipping 
documents, shippers l>eing liable to penalt ies for misstatement. The origin and destination 
of goods are also obtalnccl fi’orn the shipping <locumeuts. In some cases, however, goods 
intended for transhipment abroad are so entered, e.g. to New York, rtd London. The 
transit trade includes all goods transhipped direct in port, as well as goods landed into 
transhipment warehaiises. The transit tradeof Colombo has laigcly increased of lateyears, 
but, a.s no bills of entry are ro<iuiro<i in respect of transhipment goods, the returns as to 
quantity are only apiiroximatcly correct, and no returns as to value can be preparetl. 

Piin( 2 ii>al exports in 1915. — Cacao, 208, 696^. ; cinnamon, 133,178L ; 
coir (an l niaiiuf.ictures), 143,143/. ; copra, 1,177,123/ ; coconut oil, 
863,934/ ; tea, 8,163.855/. ; plumbago, 527,984/. ; coconut, fre.sh, 33,721/.; 
coconut, (Icsicc ited, 576,458/.; areca nuts, 223,047/. ; rubber, 5,560,793/. ; 
citionella oil, 99,935/. 

Principal imports in 1915. — Cottuii manufactures, 582,740/. ; rice, 
3,376,740/. ; coal and coke, 810,796/. ; snirits, 96,106/. ; sugar, raw and 
refined, 469,367/.; manures, 533,702/. ; bullion and specie, 346,439/. 

According to Ceylon returns the total imports from the United Kingdom 
in 1915 amounted to 2,390,009/., and exports to 9,804,121/. • 

In 1916 (Hritisli Hoaixl of Trade Returns) the value of tea imported 
into the United Kiug<lom from Cevlon was 5,172,379/. (quantity, 107,959,007 
lbs.); 1916, 6.713,638/. (quantity, 123,249,775 lbs.) Other imports in 1915 
were: rubber, 3,280,687/. (1916, 3,166,000/.); coconut oil, 712,819/.; nuts 
and kernels, 1,466,988/. ; plumKago, 159,359/. ; cocoii,213,613/. The prin- 
cipal exports of United Kingdom produce to Ceylon in 1915 were cottons, 
372,952/,; iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 264,427/. ; machinery, 
168,649/. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping entered and cleared, 1915, 10,624,897 tons (British, 7,574,122 
tons). In 1914, the total tontiago was 14,272,694, and British, 9,409|108. 
On January 1, 1916, 118 sailing vessels of 8,860 tons, and 8 steamers 
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of 781 tons uet, total vessels 126 of 9,631 tons net, were registered as be- 
longing to Ceylon. 

693 miles of railway were open at the end of 1915. 

In 1915 there were post oftices, 508 ; money order offices, 189 ; telegraph 
offices, 141 ; postal packets or postcards passed through the post office, 
46,357,839. 6,560 miles of telegraph wire ; telegrams despatched, 1,156,808. 

Money and Credit. 

Five banks have establishments in Ceylon : the Mercantile Bank, the 
Bank of Madras, tlie National Bank, tlic Hong Kong and Shangliai Bank, 
and the Chaitere(l Bank of India, Australia and China. The Ceylon 
Savings Bank on Hcceinbor 31, 1915, had 38,827 depositors, and deposits 
amounting to Rs. 4,121,681 ; and the Post Office Savings Ilank 101,433 
depositors, and deposits, Ks. 2,282,26.'). 

The weights ainl measures of Ceylon are tlie same as those of the United 
Kingdom. The eiirn-iiey consists of: — Copper: Ceylon 1 cent a)ul .t-cent 
pieces, 6,^ cents being e<piivalent to Id. English. Nickel : Ceylon 5 cent 
piece. Silver; Indian rupee ( = 100 cents), equivalent (by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1903) to Is*. Ad. English ; and Ceylon 50-ceiit, 2.o-eeiit, and 10-cent 
pieces. Gold : British soveieigiis, whieli arc* legal tender at Rs. ir> to the 
sovereign. Ceylon Govcinmenr eurreney nob's of 1,000, 100, 50, 10, 
5 and 2. On September 30, 1915, the value of eunejicy notes in eireulation 
was Rs. 27,32,5,500. 


Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands* miles west of Ceylon, are governed by a?i 
elected Sultan, who resides in the island of Male, and pays a yearly tribute 
to the Ceylon Government. Ne.xt to the Sultan is the lirst Wazir, or Prime 
Minister, then the Fandiari, the hca<l priest or judge, and besides them 
6 AYazirs or Ministers of State. The Maldives are a group of 13 coral islets 
(atolls), richly clothed withcoeoa-nut palms, and yielding millet, fruit, and 
edible nuts. Population over 70,000 Mohanmiedaiis. The pooidc are 
civilised, and are great navigators and traders. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Ceylon. 

Administration Report of Ceylon. Animal. 

Blue Book of Ceylon. Annual Report on Ceylon. 

Decennial Census of Ccyion. 

Ceylon Sessional Papers. Annual. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Statistics of Ceylon ; in ‘8tati.stical Abstract for the Colonial an€ other Poa.scssioi].<i o 
the United KingjJorn.' Annual. Loiulon. 

Report to the Government of Ceylon on the Pearl OvKtcr Fisherie.s of the Oulf of 
Manaar. By Profcs.sor Herdman. London, lt)03-5.— Corresj-ondenro lelating to Agree- 
ment for Lease of Pearl Pisberies on the Coast of Ceylon. Cd. 2000, llKiO. London.— 
Reports on the HesoUh of the Mineral Survey in 1903-4, and l'.*01'5. Colonial Rei)orf8, 
Lonaon, 1005 and 1006. 

Burrows (B. M.), The Burled Cities of Ceylon: .a Guide-book to Anurndiiapurn, Ac. 
]x)ndon. 

.parpenUr(^.)t From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta. London, 1004. ‘2nd Edition. 

(H. W.), The Ruined Cities of Ceylon. New od. London, 1900.— Golden Tips 
Ceylon and its Tea Industry. London, 1900.— The Book of Ceylon. London, 1913. 

MmaifE.), Java, Ceylon les Indes. Paris, 1897. 

(F.), Ostasienfahit. Lelfzig, 1006. 

Fer(/««an(J,), The Ceylon Handbook and Directory. Colombo and London. Annual. 

Gardiner (J. 8.), The Fauna and Geography of the Maldive and XjRCCadtve Archipelagoes 
- v>ls. Cambildge, 1001-1905. 

Gordon Cunminp (MiuH E.), Two Happy Years In Ctqlon. J vols. EdinbrvKh 180t?. 

ffumphrrpt (ft.\ Travel* East of Bnez. London, 1915. 
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Milton (0. E.), The Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 1916. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. II. London, 1914. 

Princt William of Sweden^ In the Lands of the Sun. 1915. 

(Major), Fifty Years In Ceylon. Loudon, IKOl. 

The Mahavansa— An Historical Narrative of Sinhalese Kiii^s of Ceylon, from 643 b.( . 
to 1818 A.D. Translated by Tumour and wyesinha; anotlier Tran.slRtion by Prof, W. 
Geiger, 1912. • 

Christmas Island, ^ee Straits Skttlemerts. 


CYPRUS. 

IIi(jh Coi)iUiissioncr . — Major Sir J. E. ('lau^oii, C.V.O., R.E. 

A}>iK)inted Deceiii)>er, 1914. Salary, 3,000/. 

Chief Secretanj. — Ca])tnin (’. AV. J. Oir, late K.A. 

The island i.s tlio third lar^e.st in the Mediiennneaii. 40 miles from the 
coast of Asia Minor and 60 from the coa.st of Syria. It was administered 
until November 5, 1914, by Great Britain, undt r a eonveution coneliided 
with the Sultan of Turkey at Constantinople, June 4, 1878, but on the 
outbreak of hostilities witli Turkey on November 5, 1914, the island was 
annexed. The High Commi.ssioner ha.s the usual powers of a Colonial 
Governor. Tlieic is an Executive Council, consisting of the Chief Secretary, 
the King's Advocate, the Treasiuer, with three, b cnlly r» sident additional 
member.s. The Legislature consist.s of eighteen members, six being oflice 
holders, including the Chief Secretary, tlio King’s Advocate, and tho 
Trca.surcr, and twelve elected (for five years), threi ]>v Mohammedan and 
nine by iion-Mohaininedan voters. The voter.s are all male British sub- 
jects, or foreigners twenty-one years of age, who have resided five years, 
and are payers of any of the taxes known as ‘Verghis. ' Municipal 
councils exist in the juincipal towns, elected j)raelically by all resident 
householders and ratepayers. Those eligible to the council must be voters 
rated upon property of tho aunnal value of from 10/. to 20/., according to 
population. 

Area 3,584 s«[uare miles. Population, Cen.sus 1911 : — 139,383 males, 
134,725 females; total, 274,108 (ineludinjj 144 military population). 
Mohammedans (Ottoman Turks) 56,428 ; Christians (Autocephalous Cht/ch 
of Cyprus), 214,^80; others, 3,200. Inhabitants per square mile, 76‘48. 
Estimated population, December 31, 1915, 291,664 exclusive of military. 
Birth rate, 1915, 81 per 1,000 ; death-rate, 18 *5. • 

The principal towns are Nicosia (tho capital), 16,052 ; Laruaca, 9,262; 
Limasol, 10,802; Famagusta and Varoshia, 6,327; Paphos and Ktema, 
3,435 ; Kyreuia, 1,720. There are six administrative districts named after 
these towns. 

The system of elementary education is designed so that each race in tho 
island has its own schools. Besides elementary schools there were in 1916-16 
a Gymnasium, 4 * Greek high schools’ for boys and a * high school * for girls, 
a Priests’ Training School, and two Moslem High Schools, one for boys and 
one for girls. The Government contributed (1916-16) 8,654/. to educa* 
tion. Total expenditure on elementary and secondary education, 36,846/. 
Total number of elementary schools in 1916-16, 668 (463 Oreek-Christian, 
‘^07 Moslem, 4 Armenian, and 4 Maronites) ; ♦eachei's 820 in elementary 
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scliools, of whom 565 Greek-Christian. Total enrolment in elementary 
schools 37,672, comprising 6,822 Moslem, 30,671 Greek-Chriauau, 54 Ar- 
menian, and 125 Maronites. There are 10 weekly newspa|)cr3 in G*eek and 
1 in Turkish, 

The law courts consist of (1) a supreme court of civil and criminal 
appeal; (2) six assize courts, having unlimited cririiinal jurisdiction; 
(3) six district courts, having limited criminal jurisdiction and unlimited 
civil jurisdiction ; (4) six magisterial courts with summary jurisdiction ; (5) 
ten village judges* courts. In all, except supreme court, native (Christian and 
Mohammedan) judges take part. There are also 4 Slieri Courts, for Mo- 
hammedans only, which administer the Moslem Sheri or ecclesiastical law. 
In the year 1915-16‘'the number of offences was 15,790; there were 21 
murders and 17 eases of attempts to murder. The Lumber of persons 
committed to prison in 1915-16 was 8,206. Strength of police force, March 
31, 1916, 23 officers, and 754 men ; total, 777 including 1 officer and 79 men 
detailed for duty as prison warders. 

The revenue and expenditure for five years, ended March 31, were : — 


- 


1912-13 

1913-14 

i»i4-i:» 

1916-16 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

319,572 

334,685 

341,816 

290,110 

363,692 

Expenditure ^ 

235,256 

258,661 

296,165 

316,414 

294,318 


I Exduding 92,S00J. paid annually as tribute to Turkey share of Turkish debt 
charge ’). 


'Chief sources of revenue, 1915-16: — Tithes, 120,227/.; excise, 51,949/.; 
customs, 43,476/. ; sheep, goat, and pig taxes, 13,587/ ; verghis, 29,296/. ; 
court receipts and stamps, 16,996/.; port dues, Ac., 10 288/.; railway, 
15,8327. Customs revenue ; 1911-12, 48,122/. ; 1912-13, 54.095/. ; 1913-14, 
52,1177; 1914-15, 41,608/. ; 1915-16, 43,476/. 

Public debt, 251,501/., for harbour, railway.s, and irrigation. Annual 
grant from imperial funds to revenue (not included above), 1911-12, 
50,000/.; 1912-13, 50,000/. ; 1913-14, 50,000/. ; 1914-15, 50,000/. ; 1015-16, 
50,000/. 

Cypnis is essentially agricultural. Chief products in 1915-16: wheat, 
1|761,601 bushels; barley, 1,912,316 bushels; vetches, 141,673 bushels; 
oats, 378,724 bushels ; olives, cotton. Grapes arc produced i» large quantities. 
The Governmeiit, with the object of encouraging the raisin industry, has 
introduced 60,000 sultana and sultan ina vine.s from Crete. Other 
products are carobs, fruit, linseed, silk, chee.se, wool, hides, and 
(by the Department of Agriculture) origanum oil. In 1915-16 there were 
62,928 cattle, 34,735 pigs, 70,161 horses, mules and asses, 282,235 sheep 
and 228,232 goats. One-third of cultivable land is under cultivation. 
There are irrigation works for the storage and distribution of rain-water. 
The Forest Department has done much for the preservation and develop- 
ment of the forests existing at the time of the British occin^ation, and for 
the re-affore$tation of denuded districts. The area of delimited fore.st is 
700 square miles. Sponge fisheries are successfully carried on, 229,216 
sponges being dahed in 1915-16. Gypsum, terra umbra and marble are found 
in abundance ; mining for copper has commenced ; asbestos is mined, 
27,979 cwt. of asbestos being exerted in 1915. 
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The commerce, and the shipping, exclusive of coasting trade, for five 
calendar years were : — 


- 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1014 

1915 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Merchandi.se : — 






Imports . 

547,772 

602,345 

619,837 

496,744 

588,019 

Exports . 

626,5:)7 

728,988 

620,591 

496,776 

650,490 

Bullion and specie : 



Imports . . 1 

88.416 

104,69*2 

56,747 

73,306 

24,598 

Exports . 

76,246 

1 60,427 

79,322 i 

# 53,463 

1 10,907 

Shipping entered 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons i 

Tons 

1 Tons 

and cleared 

758,502 : 

644,363 1 

721,515 

581,926 

1 308,311 


The import value is that at the port of arrival, and includes cost, freight, and other 
charges; the export value is that at the port of shipment when the goods are ready for 
exportation. Quantities and values are ascertained from declarations by importers and 
exporters, verified in the case of dutiable imi>orts by actual weighing and measuring. Tbt 
countries of origin ami of destination of goods are also obtained from declarations checked 
by invoices or bills of lading when necessary. 

Chief imports, 1915: — Sugar. 36,232^.; raw coffee, 17,875/.; wheat, 
48,050/. ; flour, 47,035/. ; olive oil, 15,146/. ; rice, 17,158/. ; tol^acco leaf, 
24,589/.; petroleum, 21,850/.; cotton yarn, thread, and piece goods, 
88,447/.; woollen niJiiiafacture.s, 17,657/.; haberdashery and millinery, 
6,742/.; leather and leather manufactures, 33,820/.; soap ,15,009/. Chief, 
exports, 1915 -Animals, 51,799/. ; barley, 68,371/. ; raisins, 34,468/. ; carobs, 
203,162/.; w'ine, 38,158/.; cotton, 16,306/.; silk cocoons, 37,299/.; wool, 
14,523/. ; bides ami skins, 4,686/.; pomegranates, 20,250/.; lemons and 
oranges, 13,235/. 

Imports froTii United Kingdom, inclusive of sj»e(de, in 1915, 199,832/. 
Kx])orts to United King<lom, inclusive of specie, in 1915, 270,028/. 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank and the Hank of Athens have establish- 
ments in the island. The Saving.s Hank (begun in 1903) had, at the end of 
1915, 206 depositors, with 5,043/. to their credit. Coins current — English, 
gold ; Cy]>ru3, silver ; copper jda.stres, half piastre and quarter piastre pieces 
(9 pia.Htres -one shilling). Turkish weights and measures current. 

There are 746 miles of good carriage road, exclusive of village 
roads ; 245 milc.s of telegraph line.s ; cable connects with Alexandrivi. A 
narrow gauge railway riiua from Famaginsta (where harbour w’oiks were 
completed in 19C<) through Nicosia and Mor[)hou to Kvrykhou (76 mile.s). 
Total number of letters, po.stcards, newspapers, book-pack<^s, and parcels 
delivered in Cyjnus, 1915-16 ; local, 1,207,657 ; received from abroad, 
703,006 ; posted for foreign countries, 625,059. 

Books of Reference concerning Cyprus. 

Animal Report of H.M.'b High Commissioner. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonial anrl other Possessions of tho United Kingclvin. 
Annual, tiondon 

“ PalcHtixio and Syria, including the Isiaud of Cvpru.**.” 6th cd. 

Oolfhain(C,V ), An Attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus, rith ed. Cambridge, IftOS* 
Bxcerpta Oypria ; A Collection of Materials for the cf Cyprus. Cambridge, 1008, 

D9$ckanipa (E.), Au Pays d ‘Aphrodite f’aris, ISOS. 

ffadkHt(J.), History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus. London, 1901. 

J^iry <0. iC.), The Present CondiiiunMff the Ancient Architectural Monuments of 
Cyprus. Oxford, l»ld. 
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Lukach (H. C )and Janiin«(D. J.), The Handbook of Cyprus. London, I'Jlo. 
Macmillan*8 Guides : The Eastern Mediterranean. London. 

Mariti (G.), Travels in Cyprus. [Ti*anslatod from the Itulinn.] Cambridge, li)05». 
Ohnefalieh-Riehter (Magda H.), Griochische Sitteii und Oebnuiche auf Cypeni. Berlin, 
1914. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 

TrieUch (Davi>»), Cyporn. Frankfort, 1911. 


HONG KONG. 

4 

Constitution and Government. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong was ceded by China to Great HriUiu in 
Januaiy, 1841 ; the cession was conlirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842; and the charter bears date April 5, 1843. Hong Kong is 
the great centre for British commerce with China and Japan, and a military 
and naval station of first-class importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Officer Commanding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Secretary for 
Chinese Aflairs, and the Director of Public Works (the last two being special 
appointments), and two unofficial members. There is also a Legislative 
Council, presided over by the Governor, and composed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Tieasurer, the Director of Public Works, the Captain -Superintendent of 
Police, the Secretaiy for Chinese Affairs (the last three being special appoint- 
ii^ents), and six unofficial members — viz., four nominated by the Crown (two 
of whom are Chinese), one nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
one by the Justices of the Peace. 

Ooverjwr — Sir Francis Henry May, K.C.M.G. Appointed 1012. 
Salary 6,OOOZ., including 1,200/. allowance. 


Area and Population. 

Hong Kong is situated at the mouth of the Canton Kiver, about 00 
miles south of Canton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, 
stretching nearly east and west about 1 1 miles, its breadth fixjim 2 to 5 miles, and 
its area rather more than 32 sipiarc mile.s ; separated from the mainland by a 
uarrow strait,* the Lyeomoun Pass, about half a mile in width. The 
opposite peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded to Great Britain 
by treaty in 1861, and now forms part of Hong Kong. The city of Victoria 
extends for upwards of five miles along the southern shore of the beautiful 
harbour. By a convention signed at Peking on June 9, 1898, there was 
leased to Great Britain for 99 years a portion of Chinese territory mainly 

X ’cultural, together with the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay and the 
ad of Lan-tao. Its area is 366 square miles, witn about 91,000 
inhabitants^ exclusively Chinese. Area of Old Kowloon is 3 sijuaro miles. 
Total area of colony, 391 square miles. A scheme was to be begun at the end 
of 1916 for reclaiming 12 ndllion square feet of land from the sea in Kowloon 
Bay, and erecting thereon a model town. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Naval establish- 
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ments, and that portion of the new territory outside New Kowloon, was, 
according to the 1911 census, as follows : — 


— j Male 

Female 1 

Total 

Chinese . . • . 

. ' 342,455 

111,732 ! 

354,187 

European and American . 

4,446 

3,628 ' 


Other nationalities . 

2,774 

1,110 i 

3,884 

Total 

. - 249,675 

116,470 I 

366,145 


The pojmlation of the New Tenitorics (exclusive 8f New Kowloon) was 
90,694 at the 1911 census, making a total population of 456,739. 

The total estimated population, including the New Territories, in the 
middle of 1916 was 5n9,160. 

Of the coloured civil population at the census of 1911, 2,012 were Indians, 
968 were Jajjanose, and 444,664 were Cliiiiese. These figtires include the whole 
of the Now Territories. Of the resident white population nearly one-half 
is British and one.-tliird is Portuguese. 

The registered births and deaths for five years were as follows; — 


Yv'M’ 


Births 

Deaths 

1 Births j 

' per 1,000 1 1 

Deaths 
per 1,000 1 

1911 . 


1,768 

7,748 

i 4 7 i 

20 7 

1912 , 

, 

2,671 

3,731 

9,682 

7*1 1 

257 

19)3 , 


8,435 

9-4 : 

217 

1914 . 


3,001 

9,585 

7‘3 ! 

23*3 

1915 . 

• ! 

2,611 

7,921 

61 1 

18*6 


I Birth and death rates are calculated only tui the population of Hong Kong and 
Kowloon, there being no jurisdiction by the sanitary authorities over the Kew Territories 
(except New Kowloon). 


In 1911 the nuniber of Chinese emigrants was 135,665, and the number 
of immigrants 149,894 ; in 1912, 122,657 and 163,218 ; in 1913, 142,759 and 
166,921 ; in 1914, 76,296 and 168,827 ; and in 1915, 68,275 and 109,753 
respectively. 

Instruction. 

The more iiuportant Government schools of tho Colony are staffed 
wholly or paitly ny English teachers. They include Queen’s College, average 
attendance 490 boys, mostly Chinese ; the Kowloon, Peal?, and Victoria 
scliools, for children of hotli sexes of liritish parentage, average attendance 
66, 24 and 65 ; the Hclilios Girls* School, average attendance 362 : four 
English Schools for Chinese boys, average attendance 1,183. There are 
45 schools (mainly denominational) which rectuve grants from Government 
and are subject to Government inspection, average attendance 3,614 in 1915. 
The total expenditure on the above schools in 1915 was 242,359 dollars. 

There is a police school with an average attendance of 31 British, 
Indian, and Chinese in 1915, and about 450 unaided schools with about 
12,000 pupils. 

A Technical Institute maintained by the local Government was started 
in 1906 ; number of students in 1916, 576. 

The Hong Kong University was formally opened in March, 1912, and 

I 2 
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during the session 1915-16 the number of students was 172. Faculties of 
Medicine, Engineering and Arts have been established, and there is a 
large staff of British professors and lecturers. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are Courts of Justice consisting of a Supreme Court, the second 
court or Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and a third court or Appeal Court, 
a police magistrate’s court, and a marine magistrate's court. In 1915, 
1,416 were committed to Victoria gaol for criminal offences; in 1914, 
1.110. The daily average of prisoners in gaol was 600 in 1914, and 594 in 
1915. There is a police force in the colony numbering 1,289 men, of whom 
176 are European, 432 Indians, and 631 Chinese. 

Finance. 

The public revenue and expenditure of the colony were as follows in five 
years. The dollar of Hong Kong is of variable value; for 1911 it is here 
Ukeii at U. for 1912 and 1913 at 2sv, for 1914 at Is, lOld,, and for 

1915 at Is. 9id. 


Year 

Ucveuuc 

Exi>enditure 


£ 

£ 

I'.Ml 

070,4:u‘' 

041,369 

1912 

81'<,0«19 

720, 234 
S05.S01 

191.3 

•S') 1,2.30 

1914 


997,191 

191.3 

1 ,0o3, 1 1 1 

1,372,002 


The revenue is derived chiefly from land, taxes, licences, quarry rent, 
liquor duties, and an opium monopoly, which together more than cover tlie 
expenses of administration, except in the year 1915. A large portion of the 
expenditure has to be dev'oted to the mainteuaiice of a strong police force. 
Expenditure on establishments in 1915, 6,405,535 dols. (580,501/.). 

Public debt, 341,800/., raised in 1887 and 1893 for jiuldic works. 
Another loan, 1,143,933/. in Inscribed Siock at per cent., was rai.sed in 
1906 for purposes of railway construction. On December 3l, 1915, tin* 
liabilities of the colony exceeded its a-ssets by 452,686 dols. (41,025/.). 

Defence. 

The military contribution payable to the Impenal Government wa.s 
2,101,286 dols. (190,429/.) for 1915. The volunteer corps cost 50,103 dols. 
(4,541/.) for 1915. Hong Kong is tlie hcad(juarters of the^China Squadron. 

Industly, Commerce, Shipping^, and Communications. 

The chief indu8trie.s of Hong Kong arc cotton-spinning, sugar* refining, 
ship-building and repairing, ronc-making, the manufacture of cement, 
brewing, and the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, 
especially for the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hong Kong is chiefly with Great Britain (about 
one-half of the total imports and expoits), India, Australia, the United 
States, and Germany. Hong Kong is a free fiort (except as regards the 
importation of intoxicating liquor), and there are no official returns of trade, 
but only mercantile estimates, according to which the imports average four, 
and the exports two millions sterling. Hong Kong is the centre of trade in 
many kinds of goods. Among the principal are opium, supr And flour, salt, 
earthenware, oil, amber, cotton and cotton goods, sandal wood, rice, coal, 
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traffic on 1st October, 1910. The branch line from Fanlinjsf to Sha Tan Kok 
was completed and op»*iipd to traffic in April, 1912. 

There were 16 post offices in Hong Kong in 1914 ; letters and cards 
received and despatched, 4,517 ; newspapers, books and circulars, 815,641 ; 
parcels, 90,338 Revenue, 35,692Z. ; expenditure, 33, 29*37. Revenue, 1915, 
33,000/. ; expenditure, 36,680/. Telegraph linos, including cables, 1914, 
221 miles ; telephone wire, excluding military lines, 7,975 miles. There 
is a wireless telegraph service under the Post Office, besides a military 
and naval wireless station. 


Money and Credit. 

The British banking institutions in the Colony are the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose head office is at Hong Kong, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, and the Mercantile Bank 
of India, Ltd. There are also several foreign banks. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The currency of tlic Colony consists of the notes of the abov(‘-nienlinned 
banks, and of British, Hong Kong, and Mexican dollars, besides .suhsidiary 
coins. The British Dollar is of 416 grains of silver 900 fine, as compared 
with 417 74 grains of 9027 fiaeness of the Mexican dollar. 

Subsidiary coins arc 50 cent pieces (209*52 grains 800 fine), 20 cent pieces 
(83*81 grains 800 fine), 10 c^nt pieces (41*90 grains 800 fine), 5 cent pieces 
(20*95 grains 800 fine), and 1 cent copper pieces of 115*75 grains of c<)pp(*r 
or mixed metal. 

The circulation of foreign copper coin was prohibited in 1912, and similar 
action is being taken with regard to foreign silver and nickel coins and 
bank notes. 


Weights and Measures are : 
The Tael .... 
,, Picul, 

,, Catty, 

,, Chek .... 
,, Cheung 


07 ., avoirdupois. 
133J lbs. 
li M 
14 J inches. 

12 i ’'3 feet. 


Besides the above weights ami 
are in general u.sc in the colony. 


measures o( China, those of Great Britain 


* 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning 
Hong Kong. 

1. Official Publications. 

Administrative Reports. Annual. Hong Kong. 

Annnal Report on Hong Kong. London. 

Convention between the United Kingdom and China respecting Extension of Hong 
Kong Territory. Treaty Series, No. 10. 1898. London, 1898. 

General Orders. Hong Kong. 

Government Gazette. Published weekly on Fridays. 

Historical and Htatistical Abstract. Hong Kong. 

Names (Chinese) of Islands, Bays, Hills ind Passes. Hong Kong. 

Notes npon Climatic and General Conditions of Living. Hong Kong, 

Sessional Papers. Annual. Hong Kon^, 

Htreet Index. Hong Kong. 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 

Unit ham (G.), Flora Kongensifl. Hong Kong, 1P02. 

Eitel (B. J.), Europe in China, f A History of Hong Kong.] London, 1895. 

Ireland (A..), The Far Eastern Tropics. [Studies in the administration of Dependen- 
cies]. Loiidoji, 1905. ^ 

Kyshe(J. W. Norton), History of the Laws and Courts of Hong Kong. London, 1809. 
Lwcaj (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vol. I. London, 
1000. 

3fo7s<3 (H. B.), Currency in China. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. II. London, 1914. 

Skertehlp (H. B. J.), Our l.sland. Hong Kong, 189.S. 

Twentieth CeidiD-y Impre‘<siona of Hong Kong, Shanghai, and otlier Treaty Poits. 


INDIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

India, ns (lelined I>y PavliaDient (r>2 nnd 53 Viot. e. 63, s. IS), comprises 
all that juirt of“ the great Indian Poninsnla whicli is directly or indirectly 
under Brilislt rule or protection. In a popular sense it includes also 
certain conntric.s .such as Nepal, which arc beyond that area, hut who.se 
relations with India are a concern of the Foreip^ii Department of the Govern- 
ment, whose agent resides in the. country concerned. Those countries will he 
found included in the tliinl part of the Year-PooIv among Foreign 
Countries. Tlio term Ihitisli India iiieludea only the districts subject 
to British law, and does not include native States. Tlie term is so ased, 
unless otherwise stated, in the tables, that follow. The symbol Kx. 
stands for ten rupees, Bx. l = Rs. 10. 

Government and Constitution. 

The present form of ^mvornmeiit of the Indian Emjure is estahlisbed 
h.y various Pnrlijinientary Statutes which are now consolidated in the 
GovtTiunent of India Act, 1915 (5 and 6 (Ico. 5, ch. 61), jvs amended by the 
GovcrnnK'iit of India ( Aimuidment) Act, 1916 (6 and 7 Geo. 5, ch. 87). 
All the territories originally under the government of the East India 
Comj)any arc vested in His Majesty, and all its powcr.s are exercised in 
his name ; all territorial and other revenues, and all tributes and other 
payments, are likewise receivcil in his name, nnd disposed of for the 
l>urj)oses of the government of India alone. Under the Royal Titles Act, 
1876 (39 & 40 VTfit. cap. 10), the King of Great Britain and Ireland has the 
additional title of Emperor of India. , 

The administration of the Indian Empire in England is entrusted 
to a Secret4iry of State for India, assisted by a Co\incil of not loss than 
ten and not more than fourteen niemhcrs, appointed for seven yeai*8 by the 
Secretary of State. At least nine members of the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided ton years in India, and have not left India more 
than five years previous to their appointment. A member may be removed 
upon an address from both Houses of Parliament, and the Secretary of 
State for India may for special reasons reappoint a member of the Council 
for a further term of five years. No member can sit in Parliament. 

The duties of tho Council, wbicli has no initiative authority, are to 
conduct the business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to 
the government of India. Tho expenditure of the revenues of India, 
both in India .'and elsewhere, js subject t^ the control of the Secretary 
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of State in Council, and no appropriation can be made without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes of the Coum il, which meets at least 
once a week, five being a quorum. In dealing, however, with questions 
affecting the relations of tlie Government with foreign Powers, in making 
peace apd war, in prescribing the policy of the Government towards 
native States, and in matters of internal policy where the Government of 
India have addressed the India Office in a ‘secret ’ despatcli, the Secretary of 
State may act on his own authority. The Secretary of State regulates the 
transHction of business. 

The supremo executive authority in India is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, often styled the (iovernniont of India. The Governor- 
General, or Viceroy, vis appointed hy the Crown, and usually holds office 
for five years. The Capital of the Empire and tlie seat of government was 
moved from Calcutta to Dellii in 1912, the latter being formed into a 
separate territory under a Chief Commissioner. 

Viceroy a'nd Governor -General of India . — Lord Chelmsford^ G.C.S. I., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.M.G. (March, 1916), born August 12, 1868. Governor of 
Queensland, 1905-9 ; (Tovernor of New South Wales, 1909 13. 

The salary of the Governor-General is Rs. 2,50,800 (16,720Z. ) a year. 

The following is a list of the Govcruors-Gcneral of India, with the 
dates of their assumption of office : — 


Warren Hastin;rs . . . 1774 , Lonl Canning 1856 

Sir John Maepherson. . , . 1785 ' Earl of Elgin 1802 

Earl (Marquis) Cornwallis . . . 1780 ; Sir Jolin (Lord) Lawrence . . . 1804 

8ir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) . 17'.‘3 1 Earl of Mayo 1809 

Marquis Wellealey .... IT'.'s I Lord (Earl oQ Northbrook . . Is72 

Martjuis Cornwallis .... 1805 ' Lord (Earl) Lytton .... 1876 

Sir Geo. H. Barlow .... 1805 | M irqnis of Uipon .... 1880 

EartofMinto .... 1S07 j Karl (Marquis) of Dnfferin . . . 1884 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Ilafitings) . I81H i ^t^lrq^u.s of Lansdownc . . . 18KS 

^arl Amherst 182.3 j Eurl of P:igin 1894 

Lord W, C. Bentinck .... 1828 ; Li»rd Curzoii of Kedlcston . . . 1899 

Lord Auckland ! EarlofMinto 1906 

Lord Ellenborongh .... 1842 ' Lord Ilardinge of Penshui*8t . 1010 

Sir H (Lordl Hardinge . . 1844 i Lord Chelmsford .... 1916 

Earl (Marquis) of Dalhousic . . 1848 ! 


Until 1834 these were Governors-General of Fort William in Bengal, not 
of India. 

The Council of the Governor-General consists at present of six ordinary 
members, and the Commandcr-in-Chief, who is an oxtraofdinary member^ 
The ordinary members are apjminted by the Crown, and usually hold offieiP 
for five years. There are ten doy)artment« — Home, Foreign and Political, 
Finance, Army, Public Works, Revenue and Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry, Legislative, Education, and Railways. At the head of each, except 
the Railway Department, is one of the secretaries to the Government oC 
India. The President of the Railway Board is the head of the Railway 
I)e|«artraent and he is anthori.sed to act as if ho were a Secretary to tha 
Government of India. Each department, except the Foreign and Political 
Department, which is under the immediate superintendence of tha 
Governor-General, is assigned to the sficcial care of one of the ipe^nbers oi 
the Council. 

The Council is expanded into a legislative council by the addition qI> 
other members nominated by the Viceroy or elected under the Indian Coundls, 
Act, 1909. The Legislative Council now consists of 6B members, 86 tafng 
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official and 32 non-official, special provision being made for the representa- 
tion of Mahoraadans. A Governor or a Lieutenant-Governor is also an ad- 
ditional member when the Council sits within his province. This Council 
has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make laws for all persons within 
British India, for aU British subjects within the Native States, and for all 
native Indian subjects of the King in any part of the world. The proceed- 
ings in the Legislative Council are public. 

As the result of administrative changes in 1912, India is now divided into 
fifteen provinces as follows : — 

Madras : Governor^ Rt. Hon. Baron Pentland of Lyth, P.C., G.O.I.E, 
(1912) ; salary, lls. 120,000 pin' year. Area, 142,000 squ%i'e miles ; population, 
at 1911 census, nearly 41^ millions, mainly Hindus. 

Bombay: Governor ^ Rt. Hon. Baron JVillingdon of Ratton, G.C.I.E. 
(April, 1913); salary, Rs. 120,000 per year. Area, 123,000 square miles; 
population in 1911, over 19^ millions, mainly Hindus. 

Bengal: Governor, Rt. Hoii. the Earl of Ronaldshay, K.C.I.E. (1917) ; 
salary, Rs. 120,000 per year. The province was reconstituted from April 1, 
1912, and has an area of 78,700 square miles, and a population (1911 census) 
of nearly 45^ millions, mainly Hindus and Mahomadans in almost equal 
proportions. 

United Provinces of Agra and On Jh : Lieut. •Governor, until November, 
1917, Sir J. S. K.C.S. I. (1912) ; after November, Sir S. H. Builert 

K.O S I., C.I.K. ; salary, Rs. 100,000 per year. Area, over 107,000 square 
miles, and population at 1911 census, over 47 millions (over 40 milHon 
Hindus and over million Mahomadans). 

The Punjab : Lieut. •Governor, Sir M, F. O' Dwyer, K.C.S. I. (May, 1913) ; 
salary, Rs. 100,000 jier year. Area, 99,000 sijuare miles ; j>opulation (1911), 
over 19 millions (10 million Mahomadans, 6J million Hindus, and 2 million 
Sikhs), 

Burma: LieiU. ’Governor, until November, 1917, Sir S. H. Butler, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E. (1915) ; after November, Sir H. H. Craddock, K.C.S. I. ; 
salary, Hs. 100,000 per year. Area, nearly 231,000 square miles; population 
(1911), over 12 millions, mainly Buddhists. 

Bihar and Orissa; Limit. ’Governor, Sir Edwanl Gait, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
(1915) ; salary, Rs. 100,000 per year. The province was constituted from 
April 1, 1912, out ot Bengal, and contains the three greift sub- provinces 
of Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur. Area, over 33,000 square miles, and 
population (1911), nearly 84i millions, mainly Hindus. 

Central Provinces and Berar ; Chief Commissioner, Sir B. Robertson, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.I.E. (1912) ; salary, Rs. 62,000 per year. Area, 
nearly 100,000 square miles ; population (1911) nearly 14 millions, mainly 
Hindus. 

Assam ; Chief Commissioner, Sir Archdalo Earle, K.O.I.K. (1912) ; solaiy, 

60,000 p^r year. The province was separated from Easteni Bengal and 
r^onstitntoa from April 1, 19li. Area, 53,000 square miles ; phpula^on 
(19U), i^early 6f millions, over half being Hindus, and over a quarter Mk- 
homadaiifl. ; , 
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N.W. Frontier Province : Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General: The Honourable Lt. -Colonel Sir G. O. Koos-KeppcI^ K.O.S.I., 
K.C.I.E. (1908) ; salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. Area, 13,400 s(]nare miles ; 
population (1911) nearly millions, mainly Mahomadans. 

Ajmer- Merwara : Agent to the Goir.rnor-Gen'^ral, Rajpvf.ana^ and Chief 
Commissioner ^ The Honourable Sir E. 0. Colvin, K.C.S.I. (1905) ; salary, 
Rs. 48,000 per year. Area, 2,700 square miles ; population (1911), about 

500.000, mainly Hindus. 

» 

Coorg: Chief Commissioner, The Honourable Mr. H. V. Cohb, C.S. I., 
C.LE. (1916); salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. Area, 1,580 square miles ; 
population (1911), 175,000, mainly Hindus. 

Baluchistan : Agent to the Oove?'7ior-General and Chief Co^ninissioner , 
The Honourable Lt.*Col. Sir John Ramsay, K.C. I.E., C.8.I. (1911); salary, 
Hs. 48,000 per year. Area, over 54,000 square miles ; j^opulation (1911), over 

400.000, mainly Maliomndaus. 

Delhi: Chief Co7n77iiss toner, Vs . iNI. //ai/ey, C.SJ., (J.LE. (1912) ; salary, 
Rs. 36,000 per year. The ]u*ovince was constituted from October 1, 1912, 
and consists of a small emdave in the Punjab, Area, 557 square miles ; 
population (1911), about 390,000. 

Andaman and Nicobar IsIandH : Chief Comniissione.r and Snpenntcndent 
of Port Blair, Lt.-Col. M. W. Douglas, C.I.E. (1913) ; salary, Ks. 36,000 
per year. Area, 3,140 sr[uare miles; population (1911), 26,000. 


The Governors of Madra.s, Bombay, and Bengal are appointed by the 
Crown, and each of them has an executive (‘ouncil, consisting of two 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and an Indian ineTnl)er, appointed by 
the Crown, and, under the Government of India Act, 1915, the Secretary of 
State may increase the number to four, of whom two at least must have 
been in the .service of the Crown in India for at least twelve years. 
Under the same Act the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa also has 
an executive council consisting of two inornbers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and an Indian member appointed by tlie Gove^nor-Gcncial with 
the approval of the Crown. The Lieutenant-Governors are ap|>ointed by the 
Governor-General, with the approval of the Crown ; the Chief Com- 
mifisioners by the Governor-General in Council. Appointments to local 
governments are customarily for a term of 5 years. 

The Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, the four Lieutenant- 
Governors, and the Chief Commis.sioners of the Central Provinces and Assam, 
have legislative councils of their own. Tho Legislative Councils of the 
provinces are constituted as follows: Madras, 48 members (20 official, 
26 unofficial, 2 experts) ; Bombay, 48 (18 official, 28 unofficial. 2 experts); 
Bengal, 64 (20 official, 32 unofficial, 2 experts) ; United Provinces, 60 (21 
official, 27 unofficial, 2 experts); Bihar and Orissa, 45 (19 official, 26 
unofficial, 1 expert) ; Punjab, 31 (12 official, 17 unofficial, 2 experts) ; 
Burma, 20 (8 officisd, 10 unofficial, 2 experts) ; Central Provinces, 26 (11 
official, 14 unofficial, 1 expert) ; Assam, 26 (10 official, 16 unofficial, I 
expert). 
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Although all the provinces arc under the control of the Government of 
India, they enjoy much administrative independence varying with their 
importance. Each province is usually broken into divisions under 
Commissioners, and tlicn divided into districts, which form the units of 
administration. Af the head of each district is an executive officer (collector, 
magistrate, or de[>uty-commissioner), who has entire control of the district, 
and is responsible to the governor of the province. Subordinate to the magis- 
trate (in most districts) there are a joint magistrate, an assistant-magistrate, 
and one or more deputy-collectors and other officials. There are 267 of 
such <listricts in British India. 

The control which the Supreme Government • exercises over the 
Native States varies considerably in degree ; but they are all governed by the 
native princes, ministers, or councils under the political supervision of a 
resident, or agent, in political charge either of a single State or a group of 
States, 'j'he chiefs have no right to make war or }>eace, or to send ambassadors 
to each other or to external States ; they are not permitted to maintain a 
military force above a certain s})ccificd limit ; no Euro])can is allowed to reside 
at any of their courts without special sanction ; and the Sui»rcme Govern- 
ment can exercise any degree of control in case of misgoveriiment. Within 
these limits the more important chiefs Jire antonomons in their own territories. 
Some, but not all of them, are required to pay an annual fixed tribute. The 
total nuiubor of Nitive States is about 700, ranging from Hyderabad, with 
an area of over 82,000 squ ire miles and a popnlatioji of over 13 millions, 
to srniU States consisting of only a few villages. 


Local Sklf-Gov krn m ent. 

There were at the end of 1914-15, 712 municipalities, with a population 
of about 17 millions. The total number of members of the municipal bodie.s 
was 9,775, of whom 5,069 were elected. The municipal bodies have the care 
and lighting of the roads, w’ater supjdy, drainage, .sanitation, medical relief, 
vaccination, and edimation, particularly primary education ; they impose 
taxes, enact bye-laws, make improvements, ami s]>end money, with the 
.sanction of the Provincial Government. Their aggregate income in 1914-15 
was about 5,700,000/., exclusive of loams, wiles of securities, and other ex- 
traordinary receipts amounting to 6,633,000/. The aggregate expenditure 
was 6, 255, 000/., excluding extraordinary and debt expenditure of 6,169.000/. 
By the Local Solf-Oovcrnmcnt Acts of 1883-84, tlio elective principle 
was extended, in a largo or small measure, all over Indift. In all larger 
towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of members of 
committees arc elected by the ratepayers ; everywhere the majority of town 
committees consists of Indians, and in many committees all the members 
are Indians. For rural tracts, except in Burma, there are district (199, 
with 6,092 members in 1914-15, 2,349 being elected) and local (637, with 
8,072 member** in 1914-15, 4,066 being elected) boards, which are in char^ 
of roads, district schools, markets, public health institutions, Ac. Their 
aggregate income iu 1914-15, excluding debt items 'vas 4,vS65,000/,, and 
exponditpro (excluding debt items), 4,793,000/, 
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Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Position of the Population. 

T he population in the following table is in millions and two decimals. 


British Territory. 


Year 

[ Area in sq. mis. i 

Population 


! I 

(millions) 

1861 

856,000 ' i 

196-00 

1871 

860,000 j 

195-84 

1881 

875,186 ! 

199-20 


Year 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population 


1 

(mllirons) 

1891 

' 964,993 ' 

221-38 

1901 

1,097,901 i 

231-61 

1911 

1,093,074 i 

244-27 


Following are the leading details of the census of March 15, 1901, and 
that of March 10, 1911 


British Provinces 

Area in 
square inile.s 
(1911) 

Population 
in 1911 

Population 
in 1901 

Increase or 
Decrease 
1901-1911 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1911 

Ajmer- Merwara 

2,711 

591,395 

476,912 

+ 

24,483 

1.5 

Andamans and Nicobars . 


26,459 

24.649 

4- 

1,810 

8 

Assam .... 

r»:i,015 

6,713 63.5 

5,841.878 

-t- 

871,757 

127 

Baluchistan 

54,2-2S 

414.412 

382,106 

d- 

82,300 

8 

Bengal .... 

7«.t;99 

45.4^3.077 

42,141,477 

t 

3,341.600 

578 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,181 

34.490,184 

33.242,783 

T- 

1,247,301 

415 

Bihar . , . , 

42,3dl 

23,752,960 

23.360,212 

-f 

392,757 

561 

Orissa 

13,74.3 

.5,131.753 

4.982.142 


149,611 

373 

Chota Nagpur . 

27,077 

5. 606. 3* >2 

4,900,429 

4- 

704.983 

207 

Bombay (Presidency) 

123,059 

19,672,042 

18, .559,650 


1,112, ‘>92 

ICO 

Bombay 

75.903 

16,1 13,0-12 

15,304,766 

-i- 

808,276 

M j .» 

Sind .... 

46,08d 

3,513.435 

3,210,910 

+ 

302,525 

“ 7.5 

Aden .... 

'■ 80 

46 165 

48,974 

-f 

2,191 

577 

Burma . . . . : 

230,839 

1 12,115.217 i 

j 10,490,624 


1,624,593 

52 

Central Provinces and 







Berar , • • 

f«»,823 

• 13,916,308 i 

i 11,971,4.52 

+ 

1,944.856 

1 139 

Central Provinces . ' 

82,057 

, 10,859,146 i 

9/217,436 1 

+ 

1,641,710 

! 132 

Berar .... 

17,706 

3,057.162 

2,754.016 ' 

-t 

808,146 

! 172 

Coorg .... 

1.582 

174,076 

180,607 

j' 

6,631 

1 ni 

Madras . ^ . 

142,330 

• 41,405,404 1 

38/229,654 ' 

•f 

3,175,750 

291 

North-West Fronxier 







I*iwrinc6 1 . . . 

i 13,41S 

1 2,196.9.3.3 ! 

2,041,5.34 i 

-f 

155,899 

164 

Punjab .... 

99,779 

■ 10,974 9.56 i 

! 20,330,337 

— 

855, .381 

200 

united Provinces . 

107,267 

: 47,182,044 1 

1 47,692,277 ' 

i — 

510.23.3 1 

440 

Agra .... 

83,109 

; 34,624,040 i 

34,859,109 ! 

' — 

235,069 i 

417 

Oiidh .... 

24,1.58 

^ 12,5.58,004 1 

i ! 

i 12,838,168 

i 

275,164 

1 520 

Total Provinces 

' 1,098,074 

1 244,267,542 

i ■ -- 

I 231, 605,840 

1 

1-^ 

12,661,602 

223 


1 Districts and Adinini&tored Tonritorleii. 


In 1901 the population consisted of 117,663,127 males and 118,962,818 
females; in 1911, of 124,878,691 males and 119,893,861 females. 
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Tha follo\yiug Native States are more or less under the control of the 
Ittdiwr. Qcivernment. 


state or Agency 

Area in 
square miles 

Population 

19U 

Population 

1901 

1 Increase or Pop. per 

1 Decrease ‘ sq. mile 

• 

1911 

j 1901-1911 

1911 

AsHain State (Manipur) . 

' 8,4.'>6 

,346,222 

284,465 


61,7.57 

41 

nahc'histan States . 

80,410 

420,291 

428,640 

1 - 

8,349 

5 

Baroda State . 

8,182 

2,032,798 

1,952,692 

-h 

80,106 

248 

Bengal States . 


822.565 

740.ih>9 

-1- 

82,266 

158 

Bihar and Orissa States . 

28, (548 

3.945,209 

3,314.474 

-i- 

630,735 

138 

Bombay Htates . 

t>3,80) t 

7,411,675 

0,90S#559 

-h 

503,116 

116 

Central India Agency 

77,867 

9.356,980 

8,497,805 


859,175 

121 

0*^ntral Provinces States . 

31,174 

2,117,002 

l,t;31,14f» 

-f 

4.S5.862 

68 

Hyderabad State 

82,698 

13,374,676 

11,141,142 

-1- 

2,233,534 

162 

Kashmir State . 

84,432 

3,158,126 

2,90.5,578 

' + 

252,648 

87 

Madras States . 

10,549 

4,811,841 

4,188.086 

+ 

623,755 

456 

Cochin 

1 

918,110 

Si 2, 025 

4- 

106,085 

675 

Travancore 

7,594 

3,428,975 

2,952.157 

+ 

476,818 

452 

Mysore State . 

N.W. Frontier Province 

29,475 

5,806,193 

5,539,399 

■f 

266,794 

197 

(Agencies A Tribal areas) 

25,472 

1,622,094 

83,962 

4- 

1,538,132 

64‘ 

Punjab Stales . 

:!6,551 

4,212,794 

4,424,39$ 


211,004 

115 

Rajputana Agency . 

128,987 

10,530.432 

' 9,853,366 

4* 

677,066 

82 

Sikkim State . 

2,818 

87,920 

59,014 

+ 

28,906 

29,939 

31 

United Pntvinces States . 

5,079 

832,036 

802,097 

4* 

1 164 

Total States 

709,555 

70,88S,s54 

: 62,765,110 

4- 

8,133,738 

100 

Total India . 

1,802,029 

315,156,390 

' 294,361,056 

4-2(1,795,340 

' 175, 


Baroda . — This consists of live or six larger, and a considerable number of 
smaller separate areas. Ruler, II. 11. Sir Sayaji Rao Oarhwar, G.C.S.L 
There is an executive cmiucil of the principal olficors of State, and, since 
1908, a legislative council of 17 meinbcTs. Educational policy is progressive, 
and education is largely fn e and compulsory. In 1913 tuorc were 3,045 
educational institutions, and 207,913 .scholars. The revenue in 1912-13 was 
1,474,000/., and the expenditure 1,200,000/. 

Ccivtral India Agency, — includes some 160 Native Slates. The bulk 
of the population are Hindus. The Indian Government is represcuted by an 
Agent at Indore, and under him i.s the Resident at Gwalior, and Political 
Agents for Baghelkhand, Bnndelkhand, Bhopal, Southern States of 
Central India, and Malwa. The territories of the different States are much 
divided and intermingled, and tlieir political rclation.s with the Indian 
Government and with one another ai*e very varied. Mo.st chiefs exercise 
authority through a Diwan or MiJiiater. Education is T^rogre.ssing, but 
varies greatly in different States. The annual revenue of the whole group 
is approximately 2,600,000/. 

Hyderabad, — Nizam ^ H. H . Nawab Sir Usman Ali A7m/t, G . 0. S. 1. This is 
the largest and most populous of the iuterual States. Tlve administration is 
carried on, subject to the order of the Niy.am, by a Minister and four 
Assistant Ministers. A Legislative Council was established in 1893, and 
consists of about 20 nioml)^^ The British Government is represented by a 
Resident The bulk of the population are Hindus, but the ruling family is 
Mahomadsn. European oflScors and exj>ert8 control and supervise some of 
the m6ve important branches of administration. The annual tevende is 
approximately 8,000,000/. 

Kashmir , — This State occupies most of the northernmost portion of 
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India, and is administered by the Maharaja, Lieutenant-General H.H. Sir 
Partab G.C.S.I., with the assistance of ministers, the Indian Govern- 

ment being rejnesented by a Resident at Srinagar. The revenue in 1913-14 
was 910,000/., and the expenditure 849,000/. The bulk of the population 
arc Mahomadans, though the ruling family is Hindu. 

Mysore. — Maharaja^ Colonel H.H. Sir Krishnaraja* Wadiyar Bahadur ^ 
G.C.S.I. The administration is carried on under him by the Diwan or Prime 
Minister, assisted by two Councillors. The Indian Government is represented 
by a Resident. There is a Hepresentative Assembly dating Irom 1881, elected 
by the leading ryots, merchants, and local bodies. It meets for a few days 
annually for discussion, but has no powers. A Legislative Council was 
formed in 1907 consisting of from 13 to 18 members. The bulk of the pojui- 
lation are Hindus. The education system is on a high level. In 1912-13 there 
were 4,568 public colleges and schools and private schools, with a total al- 
tendance of 156,440. Primary education was made free in all schools in 1908. 
The revenue in 1913-3 4 was 2,009,000/., and the expenditure 1,746,000/. 

XorUi Fronli r Province . — Only about one-third of tliis is British 

territory, lying along the Punjab border. Between this and the Afghan 
frontier is the tribal territory. The British Government exercises the 
minimum of interferen(!e. The region is divid(*d into live Political Agencies : 
Xorthern Waziiistan, Southern Waziristan, the Kurram, the Khvber, and 
Dir, Swat, and Chitral. Only in the last can anything ap}>roaching an 
organised State be sail to exist. Free primary education was introduced 
in April, 1912. 

Rajpiitana Agency . — Rajputana includes 21 Native States surrounding the 
British province of Ajmer- Merwara. The Indian Government is re])rcsented 
by an Agent at Abu, and under him are three Residents (for Mewar, .laipur, and 
W. Rajputana), and thn e Political Agents (for E. Rajputana, Kotah and 
Jh^lawar, and Haraoti and Tonk). The bulk of the population are Hindus. 
The administration varies considerably from State to State, but generally the 
central authority is in the hands of the chief, who is usually assisted by a 
Councilor by a Diwan or Kamdar. Education is generally backward. The 
a)>proximate annual revenue of the whole of the States is about 2,500,000/. 

(Baluchi.stan and Sikkim arc dealt with elsewln rc. ) 

The following are further details concerning some of the larger Native 
States : — 


States 

; Area in 
square 
miles 

Poimlation 

1911 

1 Approximate 

1 Armiial 

itovenue 

£ 

Huliug Family 

• 

Jammu k Kashihir. 

84,432 

3,158,126 

. 900,000 { Dogra liajput 





' (Hindu) 

KAjputdna States : 

128,987 

10,530,432 

791,688 

2,539,000 

— 

^war 

3,141 

232,000 

! Naruka Rajput 



(Hindu) 

Bharatpur , 

1,982 

558,786 

210,000 

1 Jiit (Hindu) 

Bikaner 

: 23,315 

700,983 

* 220,000 

' Rath or Rdjput 





1 (Hindu) 

Bundi 

2,220 

218,730 

i 46,000 

' Chanhan (Hara) 
i Rfijput (Hindu) 

1 J4t (Hindu) 

Dholpur , 

1,166 

263,188 

2,636,647 

80,000 

Jaipur 

16,679 

538,000 

' Kachbwaha R4jput 



1 


(Hindu) 
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Btsten 

Area in 
square 

Population 

1911 

Approximate i 

RoZSe 1 


miles 

£ 

Jaiisalmcr . 

' - 

16,062 

88,311 

14,000 ! JadoiiBhatiKajput 

Jodhpur (Mar war) 

34,963 

2,057,553 

1 (Hindu) 

440,000 1 Rathor Rajput 

1 (Hindu) 

l{arauli 

1,242 

146,587 

40,000 ' Jadon Rajput 

Kotah 

5,684 

639,089 

j (Hindu) 

224, 00(? 1 Hara Rdjput 

Touk . 

2,553 

303,181 

1 (Hindu) 

130,000 Pathau, 3L 

Udaipur (Me war) 

12,756 

1, -293,776 

176,000 Sisodiya Rajput 
: (Hindu) 

Central India Slates 

77.367 

9,356,980 

2,497,000 ; — 

Bhopal 

6,902 

730,383 

200,000 Alghan, 3/, 

Gwalior 

25,107 

3,093,082 

905,000 : Miihratta (Hindu) 

Indore 

9,469 

1,004,561 

420,000 Ditto 

Kewa 

13,000 

1,514,843 

187,000 Bhagel Rajput 

Ht)jnbay States 

63,864 

7,411,675 

' (Hindu) 

2,900,000 ' — 

Cutch 

7,616‘ 

513,429 

167,000 Jadeja Rajput 

Kolhapur (iiieUul* 


(Hindu) 

iiijr feudatory 

Jarirs) . 
Khair])ur (Sind) . 

3,217 

833,441 

382,000 Kvshatriya (Hindu) 

6, 050 

223,788 

100,000 ; 

.luuagarh . 

3,284 

431,222 

349,400 

190,000 — 

N a van agar 

3,791 

151,000 1 — 

Bhavnagar 

•2,860 

441,367 

287,000 — 

Madras States 

10,084 

4,811,841 

1,139,000 — 

Travail core 

7,1-29 

3,428,975 

761,000 ; Kshatriya (Hindu) 

Cochin 

1,361 

918,110 

254,000 ; Ditto 

Bangana)>alle 

255 

39,344 

17,000 * Sliiah, J/. 

Budiikkottai 

1,178 

161 

411,886 

101,000 : Kallar (Hindu) 

Sandur 

13,526 

6,000 ! Mahrallah(Hindu) 

Central Prov. States 

31,174 

•2,117,00-2 

154,000 i 

Bastar 

13,062 

433,310 

24,000 I Kshatriya (Hindu) 

Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and As- 




sam States 

46,941 

5,226,954 

622,000 j — 

Oooch Behar 

1,307 

592,952 

164,000 1 Kshatriya 

Hill Tippora . . 

4,086 

229,618 

j (Brahmo) 

112,000 i Kshatriya (Hindu) 

i 


JI/asMubamniadHD, 
Excluding the Itunn at Cutcli. 
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The Briti«h-boru population was in 1891 l6o,5ftl, in h)01 9#^,658, in 1911 
122,919. In 1911, the total number of persona iiot bora in India, including the French 
and Portu^uene posaosaions, waa 650,502. Of these, 391,316 were from countries 
contiguous to India; 112,797, other countrlea in Asia; 122,919, tlie United felngdoni ; 
18,076, European, American, or Australasian courttries ; 10,394 bom in AlVica, ®c., or 
At sea. 

IM. Occupations of the Population. 


Distribution of the total i)opiilation of India according to the occupations 
by which they were supported in 1911 : — 


1 

Thous. 

■ - 

i 

1 Thous. 

Pasture and agriculture . 

224,696 

' • 

Trade 

17,839 

Fishing and hunting 

1,85.5 

Iiieluding — 


Mines, quarries, suit, Ac. 

530 

Hotels, cafes, Ac., and 


Industry 

35,823 

otter trade in foodstuiVs 

10,198 

Including— 


Trade in textiles 

1,277 

Textiles 

8,807 

Banks, excliange, insur- 


Dress and toilet 

7,751 

ance Ac. 

1,220 

Wood .... 

3 800 

1 Army and Navy 

670 

Food industries . 

3,712 : 

' Poliee 

1.729 

Ceramics .... 

2.240 

: Public admini.stration 

2.648 

Building indnstiicb 

2,0(>2 

i Pi'ofi ssious and liberal arts 

5,325 

2.769 

Moiahs .... 

1,86] 

, Including; Hebgjon . 

Chemicals, Ac. . 

1,242 

Insirnction 

074 

Dide.s, skins, Ac. 

690 ' 

Medicine . 

627 

Transport (including postal, 


; Domestic service 

4 590 

teh*g)*aph, and teleplionc 


: All otliers 

18,227 

services) .... 

5,029 ' 

Total 

31.8,470 


IV. Movkment of the Population. 

The ratio of births and deaths in British India per thousand of the i>opU‘ 
laiion under registration is officially but imperfectly recorded as follo'ws : — 


Birtli rates i Death rates i 





1013 

1914 

1913 

1014 

Delhi 

45 3 

48-9 i 

40 4 

38*0 

Bengal ..... 

ji:ps 

8.3 -0 

ilLA- 

81-6 

United Provs. of Agra A Ondh. 

47-7 

44 9 

34’S 

8S-6 

Punjab . . . 

45-4 

46 8 

80 2 

320 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

49*3 

51-4 

30-3 

86-7 

Borma 

32-6 

35-4 1 

25 O. 

24 2 

Assam 

3.3 1 

82 9 i 

27 7 

24-7 

Blhai and Orissa 

421 j 

42-8 i 

20T 

! 28-3 

Madras 

82-2 

33-5 

i 21 4 

25 0 

Bombay 1 

35 0 

37*4 

! 26-6 

29 5 

N.W, Front, Prov. . . i 

.36 -2 

82 7 

1 24-7 

25 -S 

Ooorg i 

25-9 

26-2 

i 83 5 

34T 

Ajmer-Merwara 

43-2 

46-9 

25-9 

i 

30*3 

Total ... 

39-4 1 

89-6 

i 1 

1 28-7 1 

( ! 

80 0 


1 The I'ates for both years are calculated bn the 1911 census population. 


The registered deaths in 1014 minibered 7,165,771, of which cholera ac* 
counted for 280,780; plague, 288,688; fevers, 4,092,846; dysentery and 
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diarrhoea, 278,225. The total deaths from plague in all India (British and 
native) from 1896 to the end of 1914 exceeded 8 millions, averaging nearly 
half a million per year. 

The number ol coolie emigrants from India was in 1909-10, 11,644; in 
1910-11, 15,439; in 1911-12, 14,192; in 1912-13, 12,658; in 1913-14, 
7,733. The bulk go to Natal, Mauritius, Denierara, -Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Fiji, and Surinam. It has been decided to abolish, as soon as condiiims 
permit, the system of Indian iudt-utured labour in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Fiji, and Dutch Guiana. 

V. Principal Towns. 


The urban population of India in 1911 was as follows : — 


Towns witli 

' No. 

Population 

Over 100,000. 

30 

7,075,782 

60,000—100,000 . 

4.5 

3,010,281 

20,000— 50,000 . 

181 

5,545,820 

10,000— 20,000 . 

442 

6,163,954 

5,000— 10,000 . 

848 

5,944,503 

Under 5,000 . 

607 

2,007,888 

Total .... 

2,153 

; 29,748,228 


The jx>pulation (1911) of the princi])al towns of India was as 

follows 

Towns 

Population Towns P 

opulation 

Towns 

Population 

Calcutta^ (with Nagpur . 

101,115 

Tanjore . 


60,341 

suburbs) 

. 1,222,313 Jubbulporc 

100,651 

Nega])atam 


60,168 

Bombay . 

. 979,445 Baroda . 

99,345 

Fanikhabdd 

, 

59,647 

Madras . 

. 518,660 Multan . 

99,243 Jodhpur (Major) 

59,262 

Hxderdbdd 

. 500.623 i Pe.sha war 

97,935 

Salem 


59,153 

Rangoon 

. 293,316 . Rawalpindi 

86,483 

Muttra . 


58,183 

Lucknow 

. 259,798 ' Ajmer . 

86,222 

Moulmoin 


57,582 

Delhi . 

. 232,887 Moradabad 

81,168 

Gorakhpur 


56,892 

Lahore . 

. 228.687 iAinbala . 

80,131 

Cuddalore 


56,674 

Ahmedabad 

. 216,777 Calicut . 

78,417 

Bhopal . 


66,204 

Benares . 

203,804 i Hyderabad 


Bikaner . 


55,826 

Bangalore - 

189,485 (Bombay) 

7.5,952 

Fyzabad 


54,655 

Agra 

. 185,449 i Imphal . 

74,650 

Cocanada 


54,110 

Cawnporc 

. 178,557 ; Bh^al pur 

.74,349 

Shikapur 


53,944 

Allahabad 

. 171,697 Ram pur . 

74,316 

Conjee vcrani 


53,864 

Poona 

. 158,856 Shahjalianpur 

71,778 

Cuttacl# . 


52,628 

Amritsar 

. . 152,756 Mysore . 

71,306 

Ferozopore 


60,836 

Kardchi . 

. 151,903 j Jhausi . ' . 

70,208 

Bhatpara. 


50,414 

Mandalay 

. 138,299 iJulliindur 

69,318 

Gaya 


49,921 

Jaipur 

. 137,098 -Sidlkot . 

64,869 

Kolhapur 


48,122 

Patna . 

. 136, 153) Aligarh (Koil). 

64,825 

Coimbatore 


47,007 

Madura . 

. 134,1301 Kumbakoiiam. 

64,647 

Patiala . 


46,974 

Bareilly . 

129,462 j Trivandrum . 

63,561 

Lashkar . 


46,952 

Srinagar . 

126,344 jSahdranpur 

62,850 

Jamnagar 


44.887 

Trichmopoly 

. 123,612|Darbhanga , 

62,628 

61,440 

Alwar 


41,805 

Meerut . 

. 116,227 iHubli . 

BellaiT . 


34,956 

Surat 

Dacca 

. 114, 868 ISholdpur . 61,345 Mirzdpur 

. 108,551 ! Bhavnagar • 60,694 1 

i Includes Howrah ; oxclud na it the figiir® is 1, (MB, 307. 

^ Ineludet Civil and MihUry Station (100,884). 


32,382 
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, Of the ChristiaVis the following are the chief sub-divisiotis (1911 cetosua):— • 


Denomination 

Persons 

Denomination 

Persons 

|loiiian Catholics . 

1,490,863 

Oon^re^ationalist . 

1.35,265 

Aiiiflicans . . . < 

49i>, 752 , 

SalvatioiiiNt . .j , , 

52,407 

Ppestwteriana 

1^1,130 

Other Prote'^tants. 

4.5,894 

Baptists .... 

3.37. 22rt i 

j Syrian (Romn-Syrian) . 

418,142 

fjutiieran . . . . , 

218,600 1 

Syrian (others) 

315,162 

llethodtsts . 

171,344 i 

Armenians. Greeks, to. 

4,064 


Instruction. 


The fQllQ^^ing statistics are those of the census of 1911 : — 


- 

Able to read and 
write 

1 Unable to read and j 
write J 

Total 

Males 

Females 

16,938,668 

1,600,763 

143,480,620 i 
151,397,030 j 

160,419,288 

1.52,997,793 


18, .539, 431 

'294,877,650 i 

313,417,081‘ 


1 This number falls short of the total population of British India by 1,739,815 persons 
enumerated in tracts where literacy was not recorded. 


The pereons with a knowledge of English nuTiihored 1*7 millions. 

Educational institutions in India are of two classes : — («) those in which 
the course of study conforms to the standards prescribed by tlie Department 
of Public Instruction or by the Universities, and cither undergo inspection 
bj the Department, or regularly present pupils at the public examinations 
held by the Department or Universities. These institutions arc called 
“Public,” but may be under public or private management, {h) Those ihat 
do not f^ulfil thevSe conditions. These are called “Private.” As regards 
public institutions, the system of education operates, m general, through 
(t) the Primary Schools, whii-h aim at teaching, through the vernariilar 
languages, reading, writing, and other elementary knowledge ; (ii) the 
Secondary Schools, in wliich the instruction does not go beyond the matricu- 
lation or school-leaving certificate standard. The schools are divided into 
English or vernai ular, and also into high and middle scliools ; (iii) the 
Colleges, the students in which, having pjisscd matiiiulation, are reading 
for a degree. The colleges arc affiliated to the five univei>itie.s in Hrkisn 
India— Calcutta, Madras, Pombay, the Punjab, and Allahabad. A now 
Hindu University \s being establi.shod at Ben;»re.s. 

There are in addition, various institutions of a special character, such 
as technical schools teaching arts and indiistrie.s, engineering, Ac. ; law 
Schools ; me* ical scliools and colleges ; and training cofieges and normal 
schools for the ‘training of teachers. 

^ . The lollowiitg table gives the number of institutions and scholars in 1916 : 



1 Inatitiitions for 

Scholars 


Males 1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Colleiiea 

Orneral education : 

182 ! 

! 14 

50,163 

626 

Secondary .... 

6 403 

606 

1,016 670 

87,194 

primary . . 

Specie) edneation ; Training 

116,077 

15,709 

4,521,016 

80,187 

) and other np^cial ScIktoIs . | 

6,589 

1.218 

188,875 

87,085 

Priyate Institutions . 

86 46<i J 

2,037 

S(i8,88§ 

73,479 

Total . , . , . 

165,717 

1^584^ 

0,388,611 

1,12^20* 

? Grind Total 

[ 485,801 ' 

1 7,462,031 
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The ‘‘special*^ schools in^'lnde (1915) 663 training schools for masters, 
with 16,329 scholars ; 91 for mistresses, with 2,076 scholars ; 9 schools of 
art, witi] 1,411 scholars ; 2 law schools, with 27 scholars; 24 medical schools 
with 3,476 scholars ; 18 engineering and surveying schools, with 743 
scholars ; 198 teclmical and industrial schools, with 11,176 scholars ; and 61 
commercial schoolsf with 2,628 scholars. 

The following table shows the number of institutions and scholars, and 
expenditure on public education, in the several i^rovimes in 1914-15: — 


i 

j 

Public Institutions 

Private 

Institutions 

Expenditure 

cn 

Education. 

i 

Number 

1 Scholars 

Numl.er 

“T“ “ 

1 Scholars 

1 

Bengal 

4 '2, 298 

' 1,736,967 

2,374 

1 

! 62,922 

£ 

l,«9r>,69u 

yuitoU Provinces 

12,742 

: 740,673 

5,059 

j 91,781 

943,721 

PinUab 

5,971 

• 386,749 

3,143 

j 59,100 

714,587 

North- west Frontier 




1 


yrovince. 

620 

' 40,131 

431 

7.313 

64,8X7 

Burma . . . ( 

8,847 

30 1,1;. 4 

17,419 

; 189,340 

462,341 

Central Provinces and 






Berar 

4,511 

1 347,143 

IS 

523 ' 

293,659 

Bihar and Orissa . i 

20,689 

: 700,429 

: 2,955 

i 45,780 i 

1 571,963 

Ajiiicr-Merwara . 

111 

8,580 

, 134 

5,020 

, 18,2^8 

CoOPk' .... 

105 

7,937 

19 

364 

; 6.948 

Madras 

20,083 

1,417.840 

4,7.50 

125,115 ' 

j 1,290,200 

Bombay 

11,. 506 

7.^0,002 

1,028 

' 30.107 i 

! 1,025 799 

.\H8am 

4,6M5 

226,052 

1^7 

7,2.31 : 

176,949 

Delhi .... 

114 

10 001 

1 

86 

1 

i .3,199 j 

81.945 

Total . . . : 

140,708 

6,825,164 

1 38,603 

j 636,807 

7,296,291 


The following was the educational expenditure for ‘^public" institutions 
in certain years, more than half from fees and provincial resources, the 
rest from local rates, municipal funds, endowments, : — 


1900-10 

£, 

4,588,082 


1910-11 j 

1911-12 

1912-13 j 

1913-14 

1914-15 

£ ! 

£ 

: £ 

£ 

1 £ 

4,801,678 

6,260,922 

i 0,043,003 j 

6,090,686 

I 7,296,291 


A system of fttate Scholarships exists by which it is possible for a boy 
to pass from the village sclio.-l to the Uiiiversit 3 \ Thei;^^. are aNo State 
Technical Scholarships ; and Indian Government Scholaishi| s (two every yefir) 
to Indian graduates to enable them to pursue their studies at a Britjsh 
University. 

Notwithstanding the recent great progress of odneation, the proportion 
able to read and write is still very small. In British India only 33*9 per 
cent, of the boys of a school-going age attend school ; and of girls 6*3. 

During 1916 the following vernacular newspapers and | eriodicals were 
published : in Madras, 272 ; Bombay, 385 ; Bengal, 261 ; United ProvinceSi 
802 ; Pupjab and N.W. F.P., 217; Burma, 40; Bihar and Orissa, 4^; 
Central Provinces and Berar, 24; Assam, 17; Rajputana andAimOT- 
Merwara, 10; Centval India, 18; Delhi, 27; total 1,617. ’ Thpy 
wer^ publisliid in the following langiu^gea or dialects; — Assamese, Oaro, 
Bengali, ’Hlddi, Uriya, Kanareso, Sanskrit, Burmese, ‘Chinese,- 
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Urdu, Persian, Gujrathi, Marathi, Karen, Pwo- Karen, Sagau-Koren, 
Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, Arabic, Hiiidiist»ni, Khasi, I.ushai, Ajmer- 
Merwara, and Ourniukhi. (The figiirca include bilingual and ])ol\lingual 
publications. ) 


Justice and Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and also the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh have each a supreme high court, with 12, 
7, 14, and 7 judges, respectively, in 1916. A se]>ariito High Couit for 
Bihar and Orissa with j:e veil judges has also been establi>hcd. Th* re is appeal 
to the Privy Council in England. The I^un jab lias a chief court, with seven 
judges in 1916 ; the Central Provinces and Berar, Oudh, North-West Frontier 
Province, Coorg, Sind, Upper Burma, and Chota Nagpur have judicial 
commissioners. Lower Burma has a chief court with si.K judges (iu 1916). For 
Assam the high court of Calcutta is the highest judicial authority. Below 
these courts are, for criminal cases Courts (d Session, and below these, Courts 
of Magistrates (Hrst, second, and thinl class). The inferior civil courts are 
determined by special acts or regulations in each province. 1'hc most extensive 
system oonsi>ts of the se>sion8 judge ai ting as a ‘ District Judge'; subordinate 
judges ; and below them * Muiisifs.’ There are also niimerons s]»ccial courts 
to try s nail c *11803. Side by side with the <*ivil courts there are revenue 
courts, presided over by oHicors charged with the duty of settling and 
collecting the land revenue. 

The number of officers exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction on 
December 81, 1914, was as follows : — 


, Courts 

Civil 

r 

I Criminal | 

Total 

Provincial ■ 

' V22 

: 200 ! 

822 

District 

7J4 

857 ! 

1,571 

Subordinate 

i 

1 i 

i i 

1 6,708 i 

1 1 

R,268 

Total 

r ! 

1 2,401 

' h 

7,760 ! 

10,161 


I 


Nearly all the civil judges, and the great majority of the magistrates, 
in the courts of original jurisdiction are natives of India ; in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay the proportion of natives in the appellate court is 
considerable. 

The following table gives certain details of criminal cases (in 
thousands) : — 


Persona 

1009 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1918 

1924 

Under trial . 

1,856 

1,885 

1,960 

2,133 

2,141 

2,120 

Convicted . . ; 

855 i 

872 

! 808 

i 977 

1 088 

063 

Of whom, fined . ; 

642 j 

664 

1 692 

766 

i 768 

767 

,, imprisoned. ' 

161 * 

156 

1 162 

1 162 

! 166 

172 
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The lollowiiig is a table ol* convictions : — 


Cases 

1 1911 

1912 

1913 ' 

1914 

'Murder . . • . 

. ! 1,281 

1,290 

1,393 

1,478 

Daroity . 

. i 307 

1 411 

396 

454 

Cattle theft 

. j 6.789 

6,962 

7,213 

7,746 

Ordinary theft . 

. j 37, .001 

! 31,317 

34,734 

36,458 


In 1914, 831 persons were sentenced to death. t 
The civil police in 1914 were *202,986 in strength. 

Number of prisoners in gaol at the end of the years quoted ; — 


Pri Honors 

1910 ! 

1911 

191*2 1913 1914 

Male 

. 100,516 ; 

90,372 

99,545 102,979 ■ 109,408 

Female 

2,171 

1,510 

2,366 1 2,560 2,607 

Total . 

102,900 

91,882 

101,910 i 105,539 1 112,015 


The number of civil suits instituted in 1914 was 2,0.^5,272, classed as 
follows : 1,401,814 for money or moveable property : 38.5,446 under the rent 
law; and *268,012 title and other suits. Of the suits disposed of in 1914, 
16*7 per cent, were disposed of without trial, 57*4 per cent, without contest, 
0*5 percent, by arbitration, and 25*4 percent, with contest. 


Finance. 


Tears 

ended 

March 


Revenue 


1 Expenditure charged to Revenue 

In India 

; 

In I 
England ^ 


In India 

In 


.31 

1 

Imperial 

il 

yinoial M 



Total 

; ImperiaUj 

Pro- ! 
vinciaP 

England 

Total 

1 

£ 1,000 

: £ 1,000 

£ 1,000 i 

1 

1 £ 1,000 

: £ 1,000 i 

£ 1,000 

•£ 1,000 

£ 1,000 

1905 

1 62 . H26 

i 18.152 

686 i 

71,113 

30.041 i 

18,152 

19.464 

67.657 

1912 

1 63.140 

, 28,597 

1,092 

82 ^35 

• 30,340 

28,597 

19 , 9.58 , 

78 , 89.5 

1913 

62,«51 

33,234 

977 

86,862 

30 ‘241 

33 , 2.14 

! 20,2 0 ; 

83.755 

1914 

63 , 3rtl 

30,989 

867 

85,207 

31 ,594 

' 80 9S0 

i 20,312 ' 

82,895 

1915 

60,086 

30,8 9 

683 

; 81,158 

; 32,346 

30,389 

20,208 

^ 2,943 

1916 

61,889 

80,732 

795 

83,326 

: 84,141 

80 , 78*2 

! 20,245 

S.'.,120 


I The revenue retained by the Government In India for lt.s own pnrposea and for 
meeting: the expenditure Incurred by the >ecretary of 8tnte in F.ngland is descilbed aa 
* ImiHsrial,* while that, ashlgiud to the local Governuiente »a * Pr«'vlrK lal.* The expen- 
diture ill atiuiUrly claSMlfled. The *Imp<*rlal* re\*enue Is at pro'<eiit mainly derived 
from land revenue, opium, salt, atsmpa, exrli*e, cnsionu*, inemne-rax, tributes, 
post ofRce and telegraphs, railways, irrigation, mint, military services, Ac. The ‘Pro- 
vln<‘lar reveune is mamly derived from land revenue , stamps, excise, provincial rates, 
income-tax, forests, registration, irrigation, civil departments, Ac. 
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Since January, 1898, the sterling value of the rupee has been nearly 
steady at l5. 4rf., on which since 1900-01 the budget estimates have been 
prepared. 

The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure for 1915-16 
(revised estimate) and 1916-17 (budget estimate) : — , 


Revenue Expenditure 


! 

Heads of Revenue 

1915-1916 

1916-1917 

Heads of 
Expenditure 

1915-1916 

1 1916-1917 


£ 

£ 

; 

£ 

£ 

Land revenue . 

21,837,000 

21,9<2,100 

Refunds, 



Opium 

1,887, 0'K) 

2,286.900 

eom]»en.sa- 

h 1,625,000 

1,615,700 

Salt . 

3,490,000 

3,9s7,6i)0 

tion.H, Ac. J 



Stamps 

5,414,500 

.5,483,800 

, Charges of col- 

7,932,800 

7,834,900 

Excise 

8,546,200 , 

8,551,300 

, lection . 

Provincial rates. 

39,300 

28,400 

Intel cst 

1,135,400 

989,700 

Customs . 

5,825,400 

7,698,000 
2,912, hOO 

Posts and Tele- ' 

3 0*2] ()00 

8,503,500 

Income tax 

2,048,300 

grajd.s 


Forests . . • 

2.015,600 

2,018,500 

Mint . 

8)»,000 

90,300 

Registration 

509,900 

.517,400 

' Civ] salaries, 

10,120,200 

19,S40,0(H( 

Tribi^te 

605,200 

013,700 

Miscel. Civil 

5 ril ’’GO 

5,288,300 

Interest 

1, 090,000 

1,175.300 

charge.s 


Posts and Tele- 



Famine relief 5 



graphs 

3,7f'4,St)0 

3,876,909 

and iijHiir- 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Mint . 

74,000 

72,900 

.a nee . J 



Civil depart- 



Railways : Inter- 



m**nt8 

1,5(6,300 

1,549,900 

(.'.stand miacel- 

13, '■*90, 800 

11,217,100 

Miscellaneous . I 

655,100 

505,100 

larienus ch’ge^/ 


Railways: Net ; 


Irrigation . 

3,769,300 

3,770,000 

Receipts . 1 

17,730,300 

16,955,000 

Other public 

*> 457 500 

4,714,200 

Irrigation . . 1 

4,769,800 

4,837,400 

work.s. 


Oth^-r public | 

works . . i 

Military receijtts ! 

269,70(> 

1,16.5,900 

Militaiy services 

23,215,800 

23,60.5,000 

288,500 

1,173,100 

Tf>tal . 

85,68.5,000 

■ 86,055,500 




Add-xUlotmn)t^ 

1 





to I'rovinclal 
Gvts. uns)tenT 

1 '. 3,500 

13,890 




Deduct — Porti(»n 






of Provin. Ex- 
penditure de- 
frayed from 

Provincial bal- 
ances 

•’.18,500 

366,409 




Total expenditure 



Total revenue . 

f 

§3,325,800 

86,528,600 

j charged against 
rOvenue - 

], 85,120,000 

fi 

; 85,702,000 

1 


The revised estimates for 1916-17 are: Revenue, 96,884,600/. (including 
railways, 20,968,000/, opium, 3,163,000/., salt, 4,786,000/., income tax, 
8,668,000/., mint, 626,000/.); expenditure, 89,455,600/. (including military 
services, 26,350,000/.}. 

The budget estimates for 1917-18 arc; reyepue, 98,860,900/.; expenditure, 
98,819,300/. 

In addltioi} to the above}, Ib^re is estin}ate4 ci^pital expenditure on 
State railways and irrigation works in 1916-1917 at 3,^o1i900/., and 
266,700/. initial expenditure on the new capital at Delhi. ' The oatimated 
amounts in 1917-18^6 8,834,0^0/. ^nd 2^(J^70b/. re^pfptlyely. 
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The follo^yiiig table shows the receipts from the most important sources 
of revenue in recent years. 

Pustoras duties and the salt duty were raided from March 1, 


tear ended 
March 31 

\ • 

Land 1 i Opium 

1 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 2 

Cus- 
toms ^ 

Railways 

(net 

receipts) 

Irrigation 


£1,000 1 £1,000 

£1.000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1902-3 

18,410 I 

4,498 

0,184 

3,474 

4,427 

3,978 

10,295 

2,766 

IPIO-II 1 

20,878 ! 7,522 

3,170 

1,812 

7,030 ! 

6,019 

13,881 ! 

3,695 

1911-12 

2(s76r> i 

5,901 

3,391 : 

4,815 

7,010 ; 

6,409 

, 15,892 i 

3.980 

1912-13 1 

21,282 ’ 

5,125 

.3,334 

5,0*;9 j 

8,278 1 

7,197 

17.872 

4,411 

1913-H i 

21,392 j 

1.825 

3,445 1 

7,318 j 

8,894 ; 

7.55S 

17,o26 

4,713 

l9U-ir> 

21,222 j 

1,572 

3,9U j 

5,0^2 ! 

8,.S57 i 

0 347 i 

1.5,799 

4,681 

1915-104 ; 

21 8-17 ; 

1,Sn7 

3,491 

5,rt4 ! 

8,540 : 

5, ‘•25 ' 

17,739 

4,770 

191G-17» i 

21,932 * 

2,287 

' 3,988 : 

5,484 1 

R,5:)l 

7,098 j 

' 10,955 

4,837 


1 Exclusive of Portion of Land Itovenue duo to irrigation. 

3 The Excise revenue is derived from intoxicating liquors, hemi». drugs, and opium con- 
sumed in the country. The hulk of the revenue comes from 8j*iriUs. TIio excise systems 
and rates of diity vary from province to province. The largo increase In the receipts In 
the period shown was due ]>aitlv to normal exp.ansiou of consumption, partly to increaaed 
duties, and partly to nioio stilngent adminisiialion. 

8 The Customs liitios are mainlv derived from import duties on liquors, petroleum, 
silver bullion and coin, sugar, t dxicco, cotton manufactures, n etal, and metal manu- 
factures, and other articles; an export duly on rice and, from March 1, lOKi, on jute and 
tea also ; and also included under this head is the Excise duty on cotton insnufactures. 

■* Estimates. 


Za7ici Revenue . — The most important .source of public income is the land. 
The Uiid revenue is levied according to an asse.ssmeut on estates or holdings. 
In the greater part of Heugal, about one-fourth of Madras, and some districts 
ot the IJnited ProvinccvS of Agra and Oudh, the assessment was fixed per- 
manently over one liundrod years ago ; while it is fi.xed periodically at intervals 
of from twelve to thirty years over the rest of India. In the permanently 
settled tracts the land revenue falls at a rate of about two-thirds of a rupee 
per acre of cultivated land, and represents on an average about onc-fifth of 
the rental, or about one twenty-f .urth of the gross value of the produce. In 
the temporarily settled tracts the land revenue averages about rupee per 
acre of cultivated land, represents something less than one-half of the actual 
or estimated rontaf, and is probably about one-tenth or one-lwell'ih ot the gross 
value of the produce. For details as to the nature of the different tenures 
of land that prevail in India see tlie Yeak-Book for 1886, p. 799. See also 
under Aokioulture. 


The land revenue wa.s estimated to be contributed in 1915-16 as 
follows 


Administrations 
India, General 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma .... 
Ansam .... 
Bengal .... 
Blhrtr and Orissa . 

Proyioees pf Agra a^ld 


Rs. 

Administrations 

20,47.000 

1 Punjab . . . . 

1,99,8«).0U0 

i N.W. Frontier province 

4,62,74,0''O 

1 Madras . . 

78,54,000 

2,92,28,000 

i Bombay . , • . , “ 

l,67,‘2l,0i»0 

0,68,72,000 

Total , 


Rs. 

2.81.74.000 
21,07,000 

5.90.14.000 

4.90.68.000 


. 82,76 65.000 
(31,8^7,0001,) 
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Opium . — InBritish territory the cultivation of the poppy for the production 
of opium is mainly rt^stricted to the United Pravinccs, and the manufacture 
of the opium from this region is a State monopoly. A limited amount is also 

f rown in the Punjab for local consumption and to produce poppy seeds, 
n the mononoly districts, the cultivator receives advances from Govern- 
ment to enable him to prepare the land for the crop, and ho is bound to 
sell the whole of the produce at a tixed price to Government agents, by 
whom it is despatched to the Government factory at Ghazipur to be pre- 
pared for the market. The chests of manufactured opitim for export' 
are sold by auction in Calcutta at monthly sales. A reserve is kept in 
hand to supply the deficiencies of bad seasons, and a considerable quantity 
is distributed by the Indian excise departments. Opium is also grown 
in many of the Native Stat*-8 of RAjputana and Central India. These Native 
States have agreed to conform to the British system. No opium may 
pass from them into British territory for consumption without payment 
of duty. 

The bulk of the exports of opium from India has hitherto been to China, 
but under agreement with that country, dating from 1907, the trade was 
prohibited in 1917. 

Army R,r.prnditur ^. — The expenditure in recent years is given os 
follows : — 


Year ended Mfireh 31 

1 

! 

Yenr ended March SI 

.... 

1910 

ion 

1912 
' 1913 

£ 

IS, 001,1 SI 
19,131,780 
19,536,546 

10.576, 5;'6 

1 

1014 

1915 

191G (Kstinmte) 

1917 (Estiiiiale) i 

£ 

10, 789,2.30 

20.336 559 
21,850,2«K) 
22,079,100 

Debt . — Tlie debt of British India, hearing and not bearing interoet, was as 
follows in the years stated : — 

At March 31 


Total Llabmtiea 



In India 

In England ^ 

Total 

• 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

£ 

i 93,680,325 

114,080.864 
120,165,995 
i 124,809,471 
i 130.326,365 

1 186,908,237 

j 137,705,271 

£ 

133,796,261 
176,105,911 
( 382,986,597 

379.179,193 

1 177 064,767 

i 183,190,358 
182,171,829 i 
! j 

4 

227,476,686 

290,186,776 

303,162.692 

303,988.664 

307,391,122 

319,098,696 

319,877,100 


The Government of India has agreed to rontiihutc 100,000,000^ to the 
cost of the war. This amount will be borne os a debt by India. 
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f'iiuuice of SeintraLc Ouvernwents, mid Local Fina/h:c.- Tla‘ revenue and 
expenditure of each Government in 1914-16 were as follows : — 


— 



1 

L 

R»- venue 

Exi>enditure 




1 

Ks. 

Ra, 

India (General) 




84,04,08, S44 

.38,45,75.717 

North-West Frontier Province 



i 

61,64,912 

1,26,96,201 

Madras 




16,02.80,491 

8,56.57.* .58 

Boiiihay 



1 

16.79.64,487 

9,56,84.827 

Bcn>{al 



I 

14,58,86,109 

7,22 94,013 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 



11,18,85,081 

8,45.60,303 

Punjab 




8,42, 9.202 • 

5,91.17 419 

Burma 




9,0'>,31,869 

6, 'e, 18, 887 

Bihar and Orifiaa 




4,23,15.045 

3.48,04,895 

(Jentral Province.'! . 




4,11,28,107 

8.68 45.722 

A.s.sam 




1,72,89,180 

, 1.44.64,977 

In Kngland .... 




1,112.41,130 

1 30.81,28,070 

Total .... 




1,21,73,64 9S7 

* 1,24.41.14 084 





(81,157,666/.) 

i (82,042,036/.) 


The above excludes the receipts and charges of municipalities and of 
district and local boards. The income of the former is den\nd mainly from 
r<ates, octroi, taxes on houso.s, lands, vcliiclea and animals, tolls, ai d a.sst'ssed 
taxes ; and of the latter from leases on land. The ordinary inconje for 
1914-16 for all municipalities which bank with Government treaMiries 
was 6 762,576/., an! the oxtraordinnry revenue, 6,649,318/. The ordinary 
expenditure was 6,326,096/ , and the extraordinary expenditure 6,175,696/. 
F«»r district ainl IocmI boards the revenue (excluding balances) was 5,092,544/. 
and the expenditure 5,007,835/. The (following talde shows tlie amounts 
for the chief administrations in 1914-15 (in thousands of rupees) : — 


! 

Ordinary 

Income | 

Ordinary Expenditure 

““ i 

Mnnici- 

District j 

Munici- 

District 

; 

palities 

Boards 

palities 

Boards 

Burma 

95.76 = 

47.34 1 

04,55 

44.23 

Assam 

7,15 

27.21 

5,35 

2-, 00 

Bengal 

1,75,56 

93,79 

1,74,10 

99.28 

Bihar and Orisaa . 

28,64 

73.62 

29.09 

78.25 

United Provinces . 

88,71 

1,18,20 

05,72 

1,04.68 

Piudab 

71.68 

81,01 

67,63 

72,8S 

Madras . . .• . 

1,10,01 , 

1,0,5.36 

1.12,12 

! 1,96.27 

Bombay ! 

2.16,54 

82,18 

2,99,21 

88,81 


Defence. 

The military forces in India consist in the first place of the British trooi)s 
and of tht- Indian army; there are also the volunteers and the Iii»|>eiial 
service troops. The army, as a whole, is divided into a Noilhein army and 
a Southern army. The Northern army c*omprises the Poshai\ar, Raval Hindi, 
Lahore, Meerut, and Lucknow divisions, besides the three iinlciiendcnt K* hat, 
Bannu and Derajat brigades. The Southern army compiisea the Quetta, 
Mhow, Po* na, Secundi rabad, and Burma divisions, and th** Aden brigsde. 
The British troons are made up of 9 cavalry regiments, 11 horse artillery 
batteries, 45 field oatteries, 9 mountain batteries, 6 heavy batteries, 21 
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companies of garrison artillery, 52 infantry battalions, and a small pro- 
portion of engineers and departmental seivices. Units are supposed to be 
relieved after 14 years in India by units from home or the Colonies : they 
are maintained pfaotii’ally at war establishment. The total establishment in 
1913-14 was 75,897 of all ranks. 

T)ie Indian aniiy comprises 40 cavalry regiiilents, 13 mountain 
batteries, 3 corps of sappers and miners and other units, 138 battalions 
of in lantry, besitles dt'panmental services. The su}>erior officers are Biitish. 
Seridce in the ranks is voluntary and lasts for 4 years from date of enrol- 
ment, with the o[)rion of extending to 32 years ; 85 per rent, of the men are 
Mahomedans, 63 per cent. Hindoos, tfio rest are Christians, Jews, etc. The 
infantry are for the most parr lormed into single battalion regiments, but 
there are 10 regiments of Gurkha rifles each of two battalions ; 5 battalions 
are stationed in China, the Straits Settlements and Ceylon, paid for by the 
home government. AlKiut a third of the cavalry and infantry units are “ class 
regiments,'* t.c., regiments consisting of a particular race and religion — 
Mal«i*atta, Sikh, etc. Units are kept practically at war establishment. The 
establishment before the war was 2,751 officers and 161,085 otlier ranks. 
There are 35,700 reservists. 

The volunteers consist practically entirely of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
the latter predominating. The establishment in 1013-14 was 1,524 oflicers, 
37,382 other ranks, boides 3,093 reservists, all ranks. They are organhed 
as 7 regiments of cavalry, 8 regiments of mounted rifles, 7 batteries of 
artillery, 7 companies of engineer.s, and 45 battalions of infantry. 

The Imperial s^^rvice troops are raised and maintained by Nativestates, and 
are' traineil under the siipervi>ion of British officers. They number all told 
about 20,000 and consist of all anus ot tbe service ; but they provide a >pecially 
strot^ force of cavalry, about 6,600 all told. The two largest contingents 
of Imperial service troops are provided by the States of Gwalior and Kashmir, 
'On mobilisation a proportion of the military forces are to remaiirin canton- 
ments ; it is proposed to place 9 divisions and a proportion of eavahy brigades 
in the field. The mobilised divi.sioiis do not exactly correspond to the divi- 
sional copmaiids existing in p^-uce time which vary in strength and composi- 
tion, the Secunderabad dividon, for instance, comprising two cavalry and hvc 
infantry brigades, while the Quetta division only comprises two infantry 
brigades. 

A division in the tield consists of 3 infantry brigades (I brigade British 
infantry, 2 brigades Indian infantry) and flivisional trooj'S, vi;5., 1 
regiment Indian cavalry, 1 battalion pioneers, 3 field batteries, 2 inoun- 
1 in batteries, 1 amiiiunitioii column, 2 companies sam'evs and rninprs, 
a signal .company, 2 liritish fitdd ambulances, 3 Indian ficlrl ambulances, 1 
printing sectitpn, 1 photoiitUo section, 1 field }>ost office, divisional troops 
supply column, 1 divisional supply coluiini. Its establishment before the 
war was 3,708 Briti.sh and 9,168 native troop.s, total, 12,876 ; with 80 guns. 

A cavalry brigade consists of 1 horse battei’y, 1 Briiish cavalry regi* 
ment, 2 Indian cavalry rcgimenis, | British field ambulance, j Indian field 
ambulance, field post office, 1 supply column, 1 ammunition cohinm. 

A Biitish infantry brigade consist-s of 4 battalions, 2 Priti^h field 
hCfspitals, 1 field post offic**, 1 supply column. 

An Indian infantry brigade consists uf 4 battalions, 2 Indian field 
hospitals, I field post office, 1 simply column. 

The total strength of the heUI ainiy would be about 150,000* 

The military forces in India are administered by tfia. headquarters staf 
and the army department, both under the supreme control of the 
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Oomuiander*in -Chief. The headquarters staff comprises the general staff 
bramdi, the adjutant-general’s branch, the quarteniiaster-generars branch, 
the medical branch, the ordnance branch, the inilitiry works branch, and 
the military secretary’s branch. The army depaitment <feals witfi snpfdy and 
finance. The se|»ar^tion of the forces into the Noithern and Southern 
army is bhicfiy fot inspection and training purposes ; the commanders of 
diyisioris and independent brigades deal direct with headquarters on 
most questions. 

The estimated not charge for military services in the year 1916*17 is 
‘22,500,000/. 

An army corps of British and Indian troops was dispatched from India to 
France dn the outbreak of war, and several other fruits to Egypt and 
elsewhere. 


Agriculture and Industry. 

AgricAiUurey Land Te^nire, dc.— The chief industry of India has always 
been agriculture. The total number of tlic population supported by agri- 
culture, intdiiding forestry ahd raising of livestock, was, according to the 
cemsus of 1911, nearly 225 millions (178 millions in British India and 47 
millions in the Native States) out of a total population of 313 millions 
(244 millions in British India and 69 millions in the Native States). In every 
province of India there is a Department of Land RecoMs and a Department 
of Agriculture, with two exceptions un ler .separate heads. Both ccdlect 
agricultural statistics, the former juimarily for assessment purposes and the 
latter witli a view to survey and improvement of agriculture. The latter 
also i.s concerned with the mauag* ment of experimental and seed farms, the 
introduction of new appliances and new staples and the management and 
control of Colleges for teaching the scionee of agriculture. There are ttatfs 
of exports in the provinces and there i.s an Imperial staff of exi)ert8 wiihal 
fully ccpiipped central station, K**seart'h Institute and College for post 
graduate training of those who have completed the Agricultural Coui’se in 
provincial colleges. There is al.so a Civil Veterinary Department for the 
prevention tlnd cure of cattle disease.s and for the iinjiroveinent of the breeds 
of cattle, horses, Ac. There is an Imperial Laboratory for research and the 
preparation of sera and anti -toxins. 

In provinces where the zaminddrl tenure prevails (i.f., where single pro- 
prietors or proprietary brotherhoods posse.ss largo estates of several hundreds 
or thousands of acres), the State land revenue is asse^ssed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one half) of the ascertained or assumed rental. The revenue 
is jiiyahle bn eadk estate as a whole, the assessment remaining unchanged 
for tne period of settlement. In the greater pai t of Bengjd,^and Bihar and 
Oris^, and in parts of the United Provinces and Madras the settlement 
is a |iermaneiit one and not liable tr> revision. Iti provinces where the 
rdiyatwhri {ov ryotv^aii) tentire prevails (/.«., where each petty proprietor 
hoWs 4kecfly fi'om the State, as a nile cultivates his own land, and lias no 
between hijnself and tbfe Government), the re’^enue »s separately 
aasei^M oh each petty holding, and laud revenue becomes payable at once 
(or after a short term of grace in the case of uncleared laiuU) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The raiyatirdri proprietor may throw up his holding, 
or any portion of it, at the beginning of any year after reasonable notice, 
whereas the zamlnddr or large proprietor engages to pay the revenue assessed 
upon Ulm throughout the term of tne settlement. 

The following table shows the laud surveyed under the two types of 
tenure, and the lahd revenue assessed in 1914-16 
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Province 

Zaniliid^ri and Village 
Communities 

Raiyatw4ri, Ac. 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Acres 

Population 
of Surveyed 
Area 

Revenue 

it 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Acres 

Population 
of Surveyed 

Area 

Revenue 

£ 

Bengal 

50,479,984 

44,568.115 

1,831.118 

* 


— 

Madras 

29.851,994 

11,937,804 

5.82 062 

61,285,412 

29,468,100 

8 058,288 

Bombay 

3,753,604 

(a) 

(a) 

44,875,749 

15.133,. 97 

2,061,885 

Bind , 




80,257,876 

3,513,435 

606,034 

▲Kra . 

53 027.705 

84,393.99« 

3.194.057 

— 

— 

— 

Oudh . 

15,806.720 

12,795.773 

1,190.492 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar and <)ris.sa 

53.212,432 

84,490.084 

1,047.506 


— 

— 

Punjab 

61,855,935 

19,548,100 

2,632,999 

— 

— 

— 

Upper Burma . 

' — 

— 

— 

58,803.231 

4.112.228 

1,024.619 

Lower Knrma 

— 

— 

1 

55,077,547 

6,465,258 

2,162,810 

Central Provinces 

40,451,067 

1 10,672,772 

' 658,256 

12,142,4821 

(b) 

(b) 

Benlr 




— 

11,374.477^2 

I 3.0(57.153 

! 575,238 

Assam 

5,475,901 

(a) 

74,281 : 

25,b29,673 

6,718,635 

; 445,897 

N.-W. Frontier , 

S 437.717 

1 2,255 073 

182,45.5 

— 

— 

— 

Aimer-Merwara . 

1,770,921 

1 501,395 

i 24,888 

— 

— 

— 

Delhi . 

307,1)00 

■j 413,025 

20, 529 

— 

— 

— 

Coorg 

— 

! — 

— 1 

1,012,260 

174,976 

' 24,HU7 

Pargana Mrinpur 

— 

' — 

! ■” 

31.846 

6,609 

i 1.04(i 


(a) Included under Raiyatwan, &c. (b) Included under Zamlndaii. 

1 Includes 10, ‘277. 082 acres of Government Forest. 

•2 Includes 2,141,000 acres of Government Forest, 


Tho followiug table shows the total acreage under the chief (.'rops uinl 
the production in three years : — 


Name of crops 

1913-14 ! 

i 

Arei Sown 

Yield 1 


Acres 

Tons I 

Rice . 

76,425,100 

28.790.300 i 

Wheat 1 . 

28,475,000 

8,358,000 ' 


Bale.s ' 

Cotton 1 . 

2.5,023,000 

6,066,0(i0 . 


Tons ! 

Linseed, pure . 

2.864,000 

327.200 j 

„ mixed 

367,000 

50,000 ; 

Bai^ A mustard 

i 

„ pure 

4,112,400 

760,500 i 

„ mixed 

2.154,900 

327,000 1 

Sesamiun, pure 

4,224.600 

061,300 i 

„ mixed 

850,000 

42,000 1 

Groundnut . , 

, 2.105,900 

748,800 ! 


Bales i 

Jute 

2,910.960 1 

8,893.900 j 
lu Cwu. of Dy«»i 

Indigo 

17-2,600 

26,8U0 ; 
Tons 1 

Sugarcane 

2.545.600 

1 

3.291,&00 i 
lbs. 

Tea . 

609.719 1 

807.249,600 j 


ProvUio^al Figuret 


Area Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 

Acres 

1 Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

76.625.000 i 

' 27,242,000 

76,792.00*» 

a2,877,00(J 

32,475.000 

10,987,000 

30,148.000 

8,518,000 


Bales 


Hnles 

21,595,000 ^ 

, 5,2« 9,000 

17,967,000 

3,810,000 


' Tons 


Tons 

2.705,000 

287,000 

2,667,(10) 

344,000 

620,000 

110,000 

650,000 

130,000 

4,157,000 

1 689 200 

8,97.3,000 

638,100 

3..H50,OuO 

; 530,'KX) 

2,400.000 

450.000 

4.56 ,000 

466,0<Ki 

V070,« 00 

411,000 

l,000,e00 1 

85.000 

: 00.000 

90.000 

2.413,000 j 

947, «00 

1.985,000 

1^011,000 


Ba es 


B'dCl 

8,858.737 

10,443,900 

2.377.316 

7.845,400 


IdCwU of Dye 


InCwti..«fl>ya 

148,400 

25,20o 

853,100 

56,100 


Tons 


Tone 

2.811.000 

3,462.000 

2,875.000 

9r,«^.000 


lbs 1 


Ihe. 

624,497 

812.976,208 

680,218 

mfi 6,668 


I InclndlHR Native States. 

5 Exclfidinj Ne]*al, for which the conventional estlinate of output Is 88,000 baleii 
tho corresponding figure of area not being available. 

The total area cropped in British India in 1914-16 was 260,040,798 acres, 
and the net area (deducting areas cropped more than once) was 227,611,132, 





following idbU Mhows^ in acres, according to Provinces, the Surveyed Area and aho the Total Areas of British iTuiia tJhOl 
were 191 cuUiwUed and uncuUivaled, so far as relurm can le obtained; and the area under irrigation. 
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Of the total area under imgation in 1914-15, 21,384,104 acres were irri- 
gated by canals; 6,943,825 acres by tanks; 12,556,291 acres by wells; 
and 6,309,705 acres by other sources. State irrigation works accounted for 
25J rhillioii acres in 1914-15. The net revenue from these works, in 
that year, apart from charges for interest, was about 4, 176,OOu7., while the 
estimated value of crops was over 54i millions. In the case of works for which 
capital accounts are kept, tlie net revenue represented a return of 7*64 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 

Foreds . — The lands under the direct control of the State Forest Department 
are classitied as ‘ Resci ved Forests’ (forests intended to be permanently main- 
tained lor the supply of timber, kc., or for the protection of water supply, 
&c.), * Protected Forests, ’ and *' Unclassed,’ or ‘Public’ forest land. The 
following table shows the extent of these areas in 1915 : — 



lie-sei ved 

Protected 

Uncla.ssed 

Total 

Sq.uiileN 

— 

Forests 

Forests 

Forest land 

« 

8q. miles 

8q. miles 

Sq. miles 

Central Provinces (including Berar). 

19,007 

_ 


19,C67 

Bombay . .... 

11,919 

184 

— 

Pi, 433 

Burma (including Shan State's) 

28,29.9 

— 

114,127 

142,366 

Bengal . . .... 

4,871 

1,711 

4,030 

10,612 

3(adras 

18,877 

— 

702 

19,639 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudli 

4,201 

.3.180 

40 

7,487 

Bihar and OrU.sa .... 

1,727 

1,008 

1 — 

2,790 

Assam 

4..V38 

18,218 

22,746 

Punjab 

2,10.) 

3,901 

2,111 V 

8,237 

Coorg 

820 

— 

! 

620 

Ajmer. 

14-2 

— 
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Baluchistan (portions under Br. Ad.) 

313 

— 

472 

785 

Andamans a d Nicobars . 

85 

— 

2,122 

2,207 

Xorth West Frontier Province . 

230 

— 

— : 

236 

Total .... 

97,580 I 

10,405 

■ 141,882 ! 

249,867 


The net revenue from the State forests in 1914-15 was about 1,766,889/. 

hidustrifs, — The most important indigenous imhistry, after agrioultifre, 
is the weaving of cotton cloths. Other important indigenous industriea arc 
silk rearing and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, woodtcarvingand moUl- 
working. Ory» of the most important industries connected with agrioUuure 
is the tea industry, the number of pei-sons employed being about 69$^00. 
The area under tea plucked in 1915-16 was about 5^5,000 acres, distrihttW as 
follow's : Assam, 359,000; Hengnl, 151,000 ; Madias, 21,000; jnsitjab, 

10.000 ; Agia, 8,000; Bihar and Oiissa, 2,000; Upper Bunna, 1,606 ;^nd the 
Travancore Slate, 33,000. The production in 1916-16 was about 372 million 
IKninds. agaim*t about 313 million pounds in 1914-15. The cxjiorte of Indian 
tea from British India (including the State of Travancore) irt 1915-16 
were:— to United King! I om, 250,290,0001b. ; Russia, 36,590,000 Ib. ; ('anrtcla, 

8.042.000 lb. ; China, 9,865,000 lb.; AuHtralasia, 9,591.000 lb.; O^ylon, 

4.307.000 lb. ; A diatic Turkey, 2,327,000 lb.; United States, 8.443,060 lb.; 
elaewJiere {including ex|x>rt« across the land frontier), 15,178,000 !b,{ total, 

340.433.000 lb.; against 302,557,000 lb. in 1914-15. 

Some statistics of mills, factories, &c., in 1914 or 1914-15, are given as 
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follows for British India (only works or factories employing 50 j>6r8ons or 
more are included in the statisticsj 


1 Nnmber of 
• 1 Mills, Factories. 

<fec. I 


Cotton mills 


Jute mills. 

7u 

Woollen mills . 

r, 

Paper mills 

8 

Government arms and \ 

ammunition factories, ; 

ir, 

and arsenals . . . f 

Breweries. 

'21 

Colton ginning, clean- \ 

ing, and T*re.s.sing milLs > 


and factories. , .] 

Dockyards 

10 

Indigo factories 

34 

Iron and brass foumh ics . 

5’) 

Jute presses 

130 

Lac factories 

10 

Petrolt'um rffineries. 

<) 

Printing prps<e8 

110 

Railway workshops and\ 

Al k 

other factories . I 


Rico mills. , 

377 

Saw mills , . . . 

124 

Silk Filatures , 

0 

Su'/ar fnetories 

29 

Tile factories 

HO 

Engineering worksliops . 

50 


Persons 

employed 

i Other information 

240,710 

(daily 

average) 

238,274 

4,268 

4, .562 

; /Output: 61.0 min. lbs. yarn; 268 

J II In. lb. woven goods. S| indle.s, 

1 6,2(K),877. Looms, 96,860. 

1 Cajiital employedl, 13,565,(HK)/. 

/Lapitaf emi'loVedi, 0,205.8671. 

{ Looms, 38,370. Spindles, 

1 795. .528. 

/Capital emplovedi, 803,0007. Pro- 
\ tluctiiin, 5,153,000 lb. 

/Capital emidovedi, 316,0007. Pro- 
\ dnetion, 64,288,000 lb. 

Ks,13^ 

' — 

1,813 

Production, 8,434,000 gallons. 

100,427 

1 

11,171 


6,802 



24 788 
26,883 


2,429 

10,063 


21,880 


74,580 


37,681 



10,000 



559 


8,058 



10,932 

16,227 

■— 


^ So far as ktiowi). 


With regard to cottoii spinning and Weaving the following table give 
some further details 


Year ended March 81 

Spindles 

Yarn 

production 

# ' 

Looms 

Cloth 

production 



No. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Lbs. 

1912 . 
1018 . 
19U . 
1016 . 
mo . 


0,427,181 

6,40.6,012 

6, 020, .570 
6,698,108 
6,608,330 

62.6,080. 

0-8 472 902 
082.776,861 
651,90.3.807 
722,424,670 

87.640 

91,686 

96,«>‘8 

108,311 

103,551 

206.644,256 

286.471.002 

274 8S8.660 
277,005.000 
852,264,666 


CompanuB . — On March 31, 1915, there were 2,480 joint stock compante 
inooi*porated in India under the Indian Companies Act of 1913 and i 
operation, with paid-up capital of 58,497,000/. 


L 
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The following table shows the princi]>al classes of these companies — 


Companies working 

1 Number 

j Paid up capital 



i ^ 

Banking and Insurance .... 

. ' 618 

' 5, 540, <‘00 

RMilways and Tramways .... 

44 

I 6 534,000 

Otiier TVading 

778 

8,412, 00 

Tea plant ng 

‘JOS 

2.870,0 0 

Coal mining 

140 

4, 068, • *00 

C'dton mills 

205 

11,180,000 

Jute mills 

34 

5,074,000 

Mills for wool, silk, Imi jp, Ac. 

13 

816,0(H> 

Co ton and Jute screws and preFsc.s 

130 

1,801,000 

Sugar 

22 

i 538,000 

Land and Building . ^ . 

! 82 

1,451.000 


These figures exclude companies not incorporated in India, although 
carrying on business there. At the end of 1914, the mini her of sucli 
companies working in India was, so far as known, 517, with a paid-up 
capital of nearly 298,000,000/., besides over 75,000,000/. debe ntures. Rail- 
way companies accounted for ai>out one-fourth the paiiUnp capital and 
the greater i art of the debentuies, and other important companies were 
navigation companies (jiaid up c<apital 15,001,000/ ), jute mills (2,429,000/.), 
rice mills (324 000/.), tea jtlanting cnmpDiiies (17,836,000/.), gold mining 
companies (2,327,000/.), and other mining comi^anies (6,017,000/.) 

Idvieral tow. — Statement showing the values of the minerals 

produced in British India and Native 'States liuring 1914 and 1915. 


Mineral 

1014 

1015 

Mineral 

1914 

1915 





jB 

£ 

Coal 

3,907,-880 

3,781,064 1 

Chav 

2 792 

3,834 

Gold . 

2,338,355 

2,8. 9,846 ‘ 

Chromite 

2.61 1 

3,531 

Petroleum 

95.s,565 

1,25«,803 

.strati te 

4,146 

2,578 

Manganese-ore i , 

877,264 

929 546 

Aeate . 

175 

1,010 

Salt 

4'3,2H<) 

660,254 

GN}»sum 

979 

970 

Saltpetre . . | 

272,402 

373' '91 , 

Dian.ond 

791 

603 

I.^a1 and lead -ore. I 

202,330 

316,182 

Ochre . 

157 

4.59 

Tung^t4'n-o^e . ! 

178,543 

296,772 

(^orundnni . 

447 

277 

Building mat>criiils 



Antimony 

4 

2M6 

and roacl metal . i 

2 IS. 879 

201,652 

Aiuber . 

27 1 

199 

Mira 3 . . ! 

237 310 

18,8,9 » 7 


10,762 

174 

Tin-ore and tin . i 

3S 203 

.54,980 ; 

Graphite 


158 

Jadestone 3 . 

40,092 

52,070 

Pint ilium 

213 

100 

Ruby, ^appbirc A 



Bauxite , 

32 

29 

spinel 

43,133 

86,298 

Garnet . 

4,806 

10 

MoTiazite 

41, -111 

3.3.238 

Samarskitc . 

121 

— 

Iron-ore 

40,66.j 

31.8 6 

A.S»'.ht08 

23 

— 

Silver , 

26,S9'i 

31,1.50 

l•it*•hblende . 

13 i 

— 

Copper-ore . 

7,294 

14,;m 

Triiilite 

13 

— 

Alum * . 

4 649 

4 39.3 





557 

.3,973 ‘ 

Total vflloe 

9.945.6.36 1 

10, « <9,6 2 


t Value f.o.h. at Indinn p<*rt.s. 2 pHres without duly. ^ Export values. 

Thequantitv of coal produced was 17,108,932 tons in 1915, compared with 
16,464,263 ions in 1914; of iron-ore, 390,270 tons in 1915, agam.st 441,674 
tons in 1914 ; of )»ctTolenm, 287,093,576 gallons in 1916, against 269,842,710 
gallons in 1914; of salt, 1,745,622 tons in 1915, again-t 1,348)225 
tons in 1914; of mangnne.s€-ore, 460,416 tons in 1916, against 682,898 
tons in 1914; of gold, 616. 728 o*. in 1916, agahist 607.388 oz. in 1914; 
of mhies, including sapphires and spinels, 2.61,449 carats in 1015, against 
304,872 carats in 1914. 
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Commerce. 

'flio following table applies to the sea-borne external trade of India, 
which in 1834-35 amounted lo Rupees 14,34,22,900 : — 



j Average 

Annual I 

Inij'ort.8 

Increase I 

Increase 

Years 

a' T of orDecreaseicr Decrease 

Fxi orta perceiit.ofi j.er cent, of 

Exi orta liiiports j Ex|.ort8 


Rupees 

Rupees j 


1875-76 to 1881-82 . 

53,15,83,790 

69,43,21,910 23-21 ! 

21 00 

1882-83 to 1888-89 . 

: 72.76,82,400 

89,30,02,560 36'89 I 

28-62 

1889-90 to 1895-96 . 

87,5.5,63,720 

in,29,56,97(t 20-32 • 

24-63 

1896-97 to 1902-03 . 

, 99,37,79,4.18 

121,18,86,033 13 5 ! 

S-89 

1903-04 to 1909-10 . 

153,02,08,135 

177,07,71,173 f.3 98j 

46 12 

1909-10 . 

'160,17,4 7,107 

194,30,72,279 b'J 1 

21 -89‘ 

1910-11 

173,44,16,105 

217,08,85,284 8"28 ' 

11*8 

1911-12 . 

197 f)2,62,863 

238.36,37,131 13-89 

9-8 

1912-13 

228,46,14,343 

256,85,00,998 15 66 ' 

7-76 

1913-14 . 

234,74,76.089 

256,09,03,746 2 75 . 

-0-3 

1914-15 . 

166,73 90.443, 

187,46.54,626 - 28-97 : 

-26-8 

1915-16 

1 49,46,95,519 

207.70,61,794 - 10-36 , 

10-80 


1 fn each case in the Miccecfliiig figures the increase or decicast* in the last two columns 
is as coiniuired with the jircvi uis year. 


In tlio year ending March 31, the trade (private and Government) 
was as t’ollovvs : — 


Merchandise 

'freasuie 

Tctal 


Imiiorts I 

Rupees ! 

137, 33 120 i 

11,04,02,300 ; 

MO.dO 0'»,:.10 i 

(90,040,. SOS/.) 1 

Exports 

Rupees 

199,48,03.975 

8.22,57,819 

207,70.01.794 

(188.470.7>0h) 

Tlie following 

talilo excludes 

Government stores 

and Government 

treasni-c : — 






Imports 


Years ended 




Marcli 81 

Merchandise 

' Treasure 

Total 


Rupees 

Rujiees 

Rupees 

lorj 

1*18, '-7, 18,-33 

53,42 20 933 

• 191 90,09,700 

1013 

IOu.00,87,041 

51,10,}- 0.04 2 

212,19,87,083 

1914 

1S3,24.T0,;<2.1 

30,02 04,450 

219,S6, 8 7^0 

1915 

1 i7,*»‘2, !I,001 

21, '7,0x3, 707 

150,09.0,3,428 

1910 

; 131 34,09, .'•)40 

11,85,52,07.3 

143 19.54,013 


Years ended 
March 31 


1012 

1019 

1014 

1015 

1016 


Merchandise 


Rs 

227,84, .57.446 
246 08,00,022 
248, 7,88.278 
18»,50 16,678 
107.8^02,105 


Ha. 

10, 86, IMPS 
7,04,57,807 
7,0 ‘ 20,8.54 
8.80,88,245 
7,42.58 810 


Ra. 

288,20 T 8.6.80 
2 . 58 , 18 , 47.010 
265,08, '0.127 
184,89,49 018 
204 80.60,514 


F3xp<>RTfl ANn Ra-KxiMmTft 


Treasure 


Total 
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Of the exports of merchandise in 1916-10 Rs. 102,58,42,869 represented the products of 
the country. Rs. 4,84,59,380 were re-exports of foreign iinports. 

The returns ot quantities and values of imports and of exports are baaed on the Ulls of 
entry and shipping hills respectively, but the declarations contained in these documents arc 
sublect to scrutiny in all cases, and penalties may be intlicted where they are found to be 
fals^ The value is the wholesale value at the place of import or export, less trade dis- 
count, duty not being included In the value of dutiable goods. Vorinerly the puhliahcd 
returns showed the countries from wi ich the goods were shipped to India and to which 
they were shij»ped from India, as disclosed by the shipping documents, but in 1907-08 
tlier-^ was tentatively introduced a new system under whi* h imporTswere classified with 
reference to the countries whence they arc consigned to India, and exports credited to 
the country of final destination as declared bv the exporters in the sldpping biPs, 
whether tnal country possD>ae8 a sealioard or not. This system was definitel) adopted 
in the year 1911-12, Tlio published accounts now present, therefore, the countries from 
which the goods have be^n consigned to liidiuand the countries for which g<*oiis shipped 
from India are intended. No distinction is maintained between general, special, and 
transit trade; but goods of foreign origin, when re-exjiorted, are shown In detail 
separately from those of Indian origin. Apart from the comparatively insignificant 
imports and exports by parcel post^ of which only the total values are known, there are no 
special circnnistanccf which aflect the value of the statistical results. 

The gross amounl of import duty collected in was Ks. 8,72.04,727, and export 

duty Rs. 78,91,791. Tlie largest im]tOTt duty is derived from cotton goods, Rs. 1,35,22,821, 
from liquors, Rs. 1,17, 89, 7^3, from metals, chiefly -silver, lbs. 1,14.55.051, and from salt, 
Rs, 1 35 10,908 In 1915-1 0 : • xport duties are levied on rice, and jute. 

In many cases the Native States of India impose Customs duties on goods imported 
from other parts of India. 

The import.s and ex])orts, excluding Government .stores and Govern- 
ment treasure, were distributed as follows in five years : — 


Years j 
ended [ 
March 31 ; 


Bengal ^ 


Bihar and 
Orissa ^ 


Burma 


Imports; 

— Rs. 

1912 

, 61,05,16,72.5 

1913 

65.87,08,308 

1914 

75,9-, 72,901 

1915 

i .59, 98,. 54, 937 , 

1916 

55,28,77,966 

Exports 

— 

1012 

■ 91 04.64,9.54 

1913 

1,00,30. 35, 572 

1914 

! 1.03, .35, 14. 853 

1915 

j 74.91,00 36'. 

1910 

1 91,87,17,019 


Rs. 

12,21 08.775 

— 14.58.08.084 
10,7'. 10, 396 
10,09,84,082 

— 10,78,74,423 

— 25,43.09,599 
31,13.003 28,73 41 179 
29,88,931 ,24.27,92 7H7 

5,08,925 il6..30.l2,871 
~ 14,96,32,278 


Madras 


Bombay 


Sind 


Rs. i Rk. 

12,1 1,. 5.3, 8.38 02.S7.48.720 

I. 3,25,39,017 103, 16, 07, .530 
1«, .5.3 63,244' 94,20,48,-57 
12,71,18,041 64,4.5,19,510 

II. 50,07,618 52,92,42,976 


Hs. 

14,21,47,202 
15.88,02,044 
10,48, ^2, 882 
11.84,86,852 
12,04,51,039 


2.3,52.88,715! 72.65 59,131 
2.5,30.74.134: 66,60,80.088: 
:2'».88,37,492| 74,46,01,7511 
022,28, 75 790‘ 51,16,04,576 
.24,02,83,208: 54.05,97,092 


25,04,51,240 

82.87,08,893 

2:h65,13,«68 

20,11.87,391 

18 , 9 ^, 80,862 


X 


1 Rustem Bengal and Assam included with Bengal. 

2 Separated from Bengal and constituted a diatlnot maritime province from 1912-18. 


Imports and exports of bullion and specie wore as follows : — 


Tear* ended 

Imports of 

lniiH>rt« of 

Bxi>orta of 

Exports Of 

March 81 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

. 

Silver' 

■ ■ 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

its. 

1912 

41,49,86,057 

11,97,72,428 

8,73,88,299 

6,64,00,764 

191$ 

41,29.07»H.56 

20,64,09.681 ' 

7,28,95,788 

a,84,2l,91f 

1914 

28,22,64,078 

; 16,21,82,425 

4, 9u, 26, 080 

2, Is, 02, 770 

1915 

10,70,88,286 

; Il,l‘q46,t00 i 

1 8,06.64,076 I 

2,28,80,204 

1916 

M%l6.8a 

j 6,66.4 '*.669 1 

1 6 89,0H.n08 

1,88,40,911 
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Gold is used chiefly in the form of ornaments, and much of it is imported 
in small bars to meet a demand in the same way as piece-goods arc 
imported. 

The distribution of commerce by countries was as follows (merchandise 
alone) in years ending March 31, 1915 and 1916 : — 


Countries 

Imports into India from 

Exports of Indian Produce to 


1914-15 

191.5-10 

1914-15 

1915-16 


Rs. ■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

United Kingdom 

92,03,87,640 ! 

78,07,96.53') 

.55,S8^i8,860 j 

73,1n20 810 

Franco 

1,70,17,860 1 

1,99.29.840 

S,K2, 98,670 

9,49,56,330 

Germany . 

4,64,95,155 } 

40,11 270 

10,17.74,415 . 

— 

Austria-Hungary 

1,20.11,14.5 , 

49 125 

4. .5 1,70.1 5 

— 

Italy .... 

1 52,27,80 , 

2,0fj,53,605 

6,85,57 425 

8,92,83,450 

Belgium 

1,6 2, 95,-^ 05 

23 07,780 

.5,2■^82,7^5 

23.10,225 

Holland 

1,28 22,000 

1,20,19,0 0 

l,2f»,0.3,330 

21,72,390 

JSpain .... 

9, .32. 340 

42,42 01.5 

1,82.40,915 

2,00.77,920 

Russia 

.3,6<i,120 

.8,62,170 

1,85,90,235 

5,48,40,755 

Cluna(inclnding Hong 
Kong) , 

2,51,49.000 

,3,2.5,10.625 

8. 24.22,97c5 

9.18.02,8.35 

Ja]*an. 

4,44,90.345 

7,49,06.790 

1.5,05,84,090 , 

1 S,40 65, ^25 

Ceylon 

79,15,81.5 , 

95,. 50. 980 

7,54,90,320 

9,18,00 510 

Straits Settlements . 

3,37,.5(>,iK)0 , 

.3,75,31,275 

5,04,73,.530 

5,00,49,645 

Java, Borneo and 
Sumatra . 

8,22,03,945 

13,43.77,800 . 

1,8.3,88,500 ! 

1,80,46.085 

Arabia 

82.18, OO 

49,02,9- 0 - 

77,74,813 1 

96,79 920 

Persia . 

1 70,39,440 

08,05,880 

57,54.090 

1,28,88,905 

Egypt 

37,08,375 

00,22,455 : 

1.79.85,720 i 

2,15,4*7285 

East African Protec- 
torate! - 

i 31,48,145 

48,33,120 

60,52,020 

70.07,610 

Other B. African ports 

! 20,02,635 

22,27.590 

1,00.78.005 , 

58,85.750 

Matiritlus . 

: 1,73,06,920 

2,12,83,005 

1,51,66,245 

1,15.48.545 

United State.s . 

1 4,67,99,265 

7,87.11,150 

17,34 2 ..0.85 1 

21,14,72,550 

4,82,58,060 

South America . . i 

270 

10,935 

3.58.23,705 ' 

Australia . 

1 

i 85,00,470 1 

1 ) 

67,04,780 

! 

3,93,80,835 

4,45,15,276 


1 Incliuling Zanzibar and Pembu. 


The value of the dilfereut classes of goods (private merchandise only) 
was as follows : — 


i Imports | Exports of Indian Produce 

I 1014-15 1915-10 : 1014-15 ■ 1015-10 

Its. ; Ra, ■ Rs. ! Rs. 

1. B'ood. drink and tobacco 10,58,16,724 j 20,04,52,621 i 48,97,02,813 53,06,61,065 

II. Raw materials, and pro- i 

duce A articles mainly I 

unmanufactured . , 0,31,88,646 8,52,62,604 80,07,28,371 74,12,09,744 

III, Articles, wholly or I 

mainly manufketured , 1,06,06,85,825 03,51,20,510 16,58,30,086 03. 21, 40, 099 

iV« Miscellaneons and un- 
dassiaed, Including 

parcel post .... 2,33,98,966 2.86,57,789 1,85,82,429 2,13,81,968 

1,87,92,89,66) 1,31.84,02,540 1,77,48,40,749 1,02,53,42,868 
(91,953,6441. (87,660,1691.) (118,828,3171.) (128,856^1911.) 


Total . 
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The value pf the leadiiis* articles of private merchandise (Indian produce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1015-16. 


Import* 

Value 

j| Exports 


Value 

Cotton mannfiactnre* (In- 

1915-l(j 

K«. 



1915-16 

Rh 

olndltig twist and \arn) . 

43,27,55,44'^ 

1 Cotton (raw) 


24,92,88,702 

Metals, and ores . 


1 ,, (mannfactnred) 

in- 


Snga» (refined A 'inroflnpd, 
molasses confeotmnery, 


' eluding twist and 

' 5 am 

0.60 50 600 

and saccharin utclndod) . 

10,61,77,008 

' Jute (raw) . 


15.64.20,3,56 

Railwav plant and rolling- 


,, ( nannfactured) . 
Rice .... 


37.97,84 (»18 

stock , ... 

4,21,8'.. 207 


15,4 5,09,124 

Machinery and mill work . 

4, 7 :, 74, 018 

1 Wheat and wh-at fltmv 


0,.''6 0 ,781 

Oils 

4,24,73,4 .0 

Otiicr grain and pulse 


4 05 37.007 

Silk (raw A manufactured) . 

3, S 4, IS, SO 4 

Te.i .... 


19.98,10 7.36 

Harrlware .... 

2.3 ,11 047 

Sei-dM (oil .secrls mainly) 


10 , 12,26 021 

jProvi'^ions .... 

2,n.27,>.Sd 

Hides aipl >kins . 


15 40,64.283 

Woollen goods 

05 .86 105 

• Wool(r.iw). 


3,79.00.480 

I.lqnors .... 

1,S7 34,012 

' ,, (man if ictured) 

Oploni 


24,06,708 

Spices ..... 

1,^7, 20,821 


1,47,01.840 

Instruments, a]>T*aratns and 


, (^offee ...» 


98 69 326 

appliances A part.s thereof 

1 30 31.428 

Indigo. 


2 0' 86.930 

Paper and pasteboard . 

1,44,24 olO 

( )ther e« and fans 


1.05 111 , 503 

Fruits aud vegetaldc.s . 

1 24,0., 237 

r.ac (excli d-ng lac dye) 


1,71,75.812 

Matches .... 

1,38,. SO, ',04 

MangiO e‘«e me . 


83 08,577 

Apparel (excluding fiaher- 
dasherv, millinerv, hosiery 


Oth«‘r kinds of metals 
ort-s .... 

md 

1,35,^0.104 

arid hoots and sh<»es) 

1,.38,SS,505 

Oilcakes 


1,13,62,081 

Drugs and meilicines . 

1,22 "4 528 

Oils .... 


1,21,88,9-7 

Chemicals . . ; 

l.i5,86,3"0 

lleii.p(ia\v) 


1.02,53 742 

Motor cars and motor cycles ’ 


H])C.s. 


02,8 ,635 

at»d parts tht-rcof . , i 

1,20,31,160 

Wood 


70,85,011 

Building and en'.;ineering 1 


Knf»'er(raw) 


1,21)67 220 

materials . , . . 1 

1,06,59,137 

Paraffin wax 


81,37,1.51 

Glass 

f 1,(1'. 41501 

' Hr 111 and ])ollards 

. 

t’.O 77 058 

Haberdashery and millinery 

0 : 31 248 

t’oir goods . , 


64,o2,3i;3 

Soap ..... 

8 4 .52/)«.S 

Manure.s , , 


44 36,069 

Wo-'d and timber 

‘ 78 70,677 

1 (’i.al .... 


73 .52 623 

Coal, coke, and fiatent fuel 

27. IO,2''i> 

Frnif.s and Vegetables 


60 05,000 

Paint* A painters' materials 

81,16.732 

Proxisions . 


.52,68, MS 

Salt 

1,2 .,00,011 

.Saltpetre . . 


68 8G,.«55 

Tobacco .... 

80,15 1.51 

Tobacc> 


44.00.856 

Dveing& tanning sub.stances 

45.62,9.80 

Bilk aw and cocoons) 


24 ISO 5 

Boo^s and shoes . 

.37 50 , C4 4 

'maniifaetnred) 


3,37,2.57 

Stationerv .... 

5**..7o.n70 

Sugar (ref'iied A iinrcQncd 

9,41,79.5 

Animals, living . 

47 22 Slo-' 

and coufcctionciy) . 

. 

Grain and p Ise . 

Books, printed and printed 
matter .... 
Tea- diests .... 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Belting for msebkery 
Umbrellas and fittings 

SI, SO, 701 

41,76,802 
> 2 . 20,713 
46 84.187 
46 35 8 43 
31,60,070 


j 

1 

j 

i 


The share o? each province in certain exports ot Indian t»rodncein 101 5-1 C : 
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Tlie trade between India and the United Kingdom (British Board of 
Trade Returns) is as follows * — 

- 1912 i 1918 ! 1914 1915 ! 19162 

I I ! 

Iiii]>ort8 (Consigirmwits) £ \ £ ' £ £ \ £ 

into U.K. rroiii liidJa . 52,148,731! 48,420,490! 43,348,176 62, 2i3, 614 72,841,373 

Exi»ort« to India 1— ; : | 

British prtMiuce . . 57,626,161 70,273,146 I 62,888,506 45,603,792 52, 80'', 082 

Foreign and colonial . , 2 149,181 1,397,086 946.608 1.295,410 1,577,954 

1 Excluding stores s ■’j)ped tor Indian Governoieiit, wliich aiuounted in the years 1912-15 
to 3,216,2481 ; 5,238,8<i9i. ; 4,12<i,r.47^. ; and 3,189,3261. rc.specti vely. 2 Pm visional iJgurcs. 


The principal article.s of import from India into the United Kingdom 
(British reinrii^) : — 


Tea . . . 



1911 

£ 

. 7,096,584 

1912 

£ 

7.033,4)^8 

1913 

£ 

7 839,223 

1914 1915 

£ £ 

7,861.425 10,365,062 
6,346, W2 8,638,503 

Jute 



. 5.9 3.882 

8,285.168 

9 1s2,2lC 

Seeds . 



. i 5.63l.0.'.4 

4,654,943 

4,163,145 

5.631.895 3,690 6:19 

Wheat . 



. 7,894 ,573 

10 914 607 

7.99S.552 

4,92.%803 H,b45.46l 

Leather . 



. 2,752 798 

3.019.1<)0 

2.8:19,089 

2.802.671 3,533,053 

Colton (Raw) 



. 2,197,917 

1 ,305,.v93 

1,220.175 

2,405.768 1,487.120 

Jute Manufactures 



. 1,9:0,251 

2,027,786 

2,429.927 

2,158,6 0 4.606,678 

Rice ^ . 



. 1,752.727 

2,' 69, 90 

1,915,139 

1,9.50 734 4.142,738 

Wool . 



. 1,5.)3,08.5 1 

1 ,590 900 

1.659,117 

1,420,368 2,099,491 

Motor Spirit. 



168,191 1 

26 410 

504, 53 ' 

681,165 917.806 

Teak, Hewn . 



620,945 1 

617.363 

699,256 ' 

544,247 663, 3» '9 

Mai.gauese Ore 



2Sh,672 ; 

364.912 

768,125 ! 

507,314 1,085,849 

Skills and I'ur.s , 



184,182, 

662,856 

722,672 ' 

406.965 459,019 

Suuar 



. 1,175 1111 

400,' 24 

33.214 j 

458,160 41,151 

Gums . 



358.15.3 

352,307 

643 650 

395,601 417,634 

Hides, Raw . 



:P23,«)23 

482,979 

351,077 

:187,524 73', 677 

Hemp 



217,852 i 

29'».717 

385,225 i 

317, 90k 715P-61 

Bariev , 



716,885 ! 

2,465.41.5 I 

1.308.478 i 

156,527 1.428,986 

Indigo . 



56».730 ; 

87,804 i 

i 

l',208 

108,567 1,117,172 


1 Including iliee Meal and Flour. 


The chief articles of British produce exported to India are as follows : — 


— 1911 1912 I 1913 1914 j 1915 

_ _ _ 

Cotton Manufactnr?s . . . 27.513,703 30,7:0,821 35.885,826 30,357,918 20,878,405 

Cotton Yarn 2,196,812 ; 2,407,9<V) j 2,267,699 . 2^9t>,903 2,028,643 

lion and Steel and Manufactures ! 

thereof i 5,580.149 6,688,881 | 9,^07,805 8,436,447 5,55S«'>07 

Maehinerv j 3.054,042 3,590.530 5,806.803 6,029,477 4,104,936 

Carriages (Railway, Motor, *c.) . ’ 1,095.461 1,245.670* 2 249,774; 2.609,268 1,289,272 

Copi>er and Copper-work , , 1,138.443 749,899 1,382.882 1,082 698 502,866 

Woollens ,1,230,948 1,051,594 1,S'8,302 ! 888,711 89 ..183 

Chemicals 500.136' 478,083 483,921 500 352 759.960 

Soap I 861,7^6' 406,541 4.38,8' 4 i 499.034 520,000 

Paper ; 412, ♦s7 467.047 512 578! 495 227 444,067 

Painters’ Colours, Ac . . . 818,249 859 460 8>9,472 ! .*26,708 872, 7n7 

Medlelnes and Drugs . . . . 384.070 894,605 485 895 897.59.* 401,928 

Boots and Shoca, Leather . 286,676 86'>,420 438.741! 852.725 196,497 

Spirits 288,978 294,020 818,075 j 834,572 817,662 

Boer and Ale. . . . , 26S9tiO 80 ,199 323,89)1 279,185 206.464 

Books, Printed . . , , 282,382 201 695 808,507 ■ 807,818 272.299 

Apparel i 260,869 j 384.001 832,292 ! 2^2,280 250.S81 
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The foreign trade of the six largest ports in merchandise only, imports 
and exports, in five years : — 


- 

1 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-1915 

1916-16 

Calcutta 
Bombay . 
Rangoon 
Madras ' 
Rardchi 
Tuti<*orin , 

Rs. 

. 137,84,94,476 

. 112,42,52,466 

. 31,78.48,431 

, . 16,34,72,934 

37 84,35,628 
6.30,45.374 

Rs. 

155,95,99,487 

115,^S,21,320 

34,91,07,597 

17,79,15.439 

47,93.64,430 

6,89,68.018 

; Rs. 

168,59,03,499 
131,99,27,947 : 
.33.01,27 2.55 i 
20,88,46,978 ' 
42,81,:<4,5S9 ' 
6,06.68,950 

Rs. 

127,33.09,025 
95,18,91,911 j 
2.3,27,13,144 
16,34,00,003 1 
31,67,34,748 • 
5.50.76,208 ! 

Rs. 

140,00,69,401 

91.60,33,181 

22.74,39,600 

17,95.56,368 

3 ',33, 80, 860 
6,80,94,.S40 


The trans-frontier land-trade (excluding treasure) was during throe 


years : — 


- 


Rs. Imports 

Rs. Exports 

Rs. Total 

1913- 

•14 

10,8.5,89.240 

S38,86,419 

19,24,75,659 

1914- 

-15 

10,07,15,8.50 

8,.51,S2,26t 

is, .5S, 98, 111 

1915- 

-16 

10,37,02,012 

8,6.5,6i7,9l5 

19,02,69,927 


The tiade (excluding treasure) with the leading trans-frontier countries 
was as follows : — 



Imports from 


Exports to 


1 

! 

1913-14 1 

j 1914-15 1915-16 

1913-14 

1914-15 

J 1915-10 

1 

Rs. 

' Rs. Rs- 

Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. 

Las Bela . 

9,40.229 

10,29,780 0,73,776 

2,52,546 

3,15,126 i 

3,17,tl45 

Kheldt 

4,57,479 1 

3,1^,279 4,22,5 n 

41,784 

69,563 1 

1,01,037 

Persia 

8. W. Af- 

2,61,679 j 

3,07,967 3 22,3:)5 

21,63,058 

16,15,159 1 

! 

9,01,498 

ghanistdn , 
N. B. Af- , 

94,43,762 ; 

72,87,760 1,19,48,258 

65,15,457 

58,06,721 j 

80,10,404 

gbdnistdn : 
Dir, Swat, 

34,39,876 

47,95,154 . 47,93,450 

87,17,683 

78,20,934 

73.05,087 

A Bajaur 

78,18,599 

2,08,013 

7.5,04, .533 58,40,^.31 ^ 

86,77,2.56 

90,37,267 ! 

! 85,51,059 

Boner 

Kurrani 

2,58,832 , 31,671 

2,27,552 

2,76,587 i 

i 

j 34,562 

Valley ‘ 

3,28.177 

2,2.5,749 ' 2,1.5,473 

15,71,949 

14,. 59, 266 ; 

12.32.762 

Ladakh . | 

12,29,315 , 

8,76,710 : 11,28,662 

17, ><6, 104 

14,7.5,123 

! 13.29,102 

Tibet 

33,23,3 '3 

35,10,417 ■ 38.8n,3l2 

19,62,352 

17,tA,63l j 

i 19,09,751 

Nepdl . ; 

4,32,75,326 j 
S4.,1il.041 

8,84.82,198 8,94,88 980 

2,04,80.286 

1,91.40,579 1 

: 2,06,95,034 

Karenni . . 

23,65, 801 20..54,W61 

5,. 53, 630 

3,49,724 1 

j 2,17,846 

ahaoautes; 

2,01,66,457 : 

1,92.88,172 2,08,16,890 

l,82,»i9,666 

16,57,757 

2,18,40,607 

1 2, 28, .50, 893 

Stem 

43,92,302 ' 

48,42,948 i 26.29,825 

17,45 741 

15.91115 

W. Chln« . 

28,91,588 i 

1 

19,3.5,517 ; 19,27,220 

1 

56,15,401 

63,06,795 i 

1 48,08,452 


The total value of the coasting trade in imports and exports, apart from 
Government stores and Government treasure, in 1910-11 was Rs. 104,94,09,276 ; 
In 1911-12, Rs. 104,24,82,889 ; in 1912-13, Rs. 114,71,68,366 ; in 
1913-14, Es. 120,47,40,116; iu 1914-16, Rs. 111.49,28,887 ; in 1916-16, 
Re. 110,01,00,665. The total quantity of the inland (rail and river-borne) 
import and export trade of India each amounted to 38,761,000 tons, 
valnetl at Rs. 4,47,08,00,000, in 1918-14, 81,673,000 tons, valued at 
Ea. 8, 98,61, 00, 000 in 1914-16, and 82,466,000 tonsvalued at Rs. 4, 47, 88,00,000 
in 1916-16. 
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cleared . . 8,868 j 16, 616, 485| 8,749 17,484,391 8,617 |l7, 386, 408 7,960 12,857,885 8,634 12,152,302 
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Tho number of vessels which entered with cargoes in the interportal trade 
was in 1911-12, 100,483 of 15,438,427 tons ; in 1912-13, 92,909 of 
16,065,628 tons: in 1^13-14, 97,384 of 15,683,116 tons; in 1914-15, 
89,644 of 11,953,025 tons: in 1915 16, 89,572 of 9,529,574 tons; and 
cleared in 1911-12, 88,835 of 16,741,328 tons; in 1912-13, 80,948 of 
16,065,324 tons; in 1913-14, 80,818 of 15, 816, 318 tons; in 1914-16, 
73,720 of 11,869,407 tons ; in 1915-16, 74,266 ot 9,430,804 tons 
The number and tonnage of vessels built or llrst registered at Indian 
ports for five years : — 


-■ 

1 

j 

i 

1911-12 ; 1912-13 1913-14 

1 ! 

1914-15 ! 1915-10 

No.; . No. 

1 nage i 

Ton- p- Ton- 
nage. '^*1 nage 

No.! Ton- ^-1 Ton- 
; nage ; nage 

Built 


112! 4.4S2 130* 

5,032 141 1 5,.311 

107 ; 4.285 1171 4,fi95 

Uegistered 


ini 21,259. 177 ! 

i i 1 

8,34.S , 212 22,283: 191 !19..S04 212 13,508 

: 1 1 1 ! 1 


Internal Communications. 



I. 

Ro.VbS AND 

Ca.n.vls. 


The following table shows apjirnxirnately the length 

in miles of roads 

maintained by [mblic authorities throughout the country : 

— 

Province 

Metalled Miles Ciimetnlled Mile.sj Total Miles 

Bengal. 

(JO 14-191^.) 

2,058*1.4 

29.4 10 -to 

.32 074*5;l 

Assam 

(1914-191.5) 

481*40 

5,015*17 

0,0lH5 57 ^ 

Bihar and Orissa 

(1914-1915) 

2,740'(iO 

2 4, "03 00 

20 W 3 *00 

United Frovs. 

(1914-)9f:>) 

7.024* IS 

24 4 13-47 

, 31,. 307 r.,5 

Punjab 

(1914-1915) 

2. 5 57 07 

2 1, 12.. *1)2 

23.7S3 59 

Burma. 

(1914-1915) 

2,007*99 

9,71 2 -OO 

11,720*5'.' 

Central Pro vs, ai»d Bcrar 





(1913-1014) 

.4,402*00 

4,715-00 

8.117*00 

Madras 

(1914-1915) 

21,8.55*87 

4.. 5 .50 *37 

: 20,40f!-24 

Bombav 

(1914-1915) 

7,1«4*31 

1'.). 907*90 

i 27.132*27 

X.W F. Prov. . 

(1014-1915) 

944*59 

3,009*14 ‘-i 

1 3,953*73'! 

Coor;; . 

(1014-1015) 

20' ‘-00 

203 -M) 

412 00 

R^jputana . 

(1914-1915) 

307 00 

375*00 

1 6^2*('0 

Central India 

(1014-191.5) 

3,5t35’{0 

4,203*00 

7,s.43‘00 

Baluci istin 

0014-1915) 

1,030*25 

337 57 

1 1.307 -.83* 

Military works . 

(1014-1915) 

1,. 500 *40 

922*88 

j 2,42.3-28 


1 FiXr.lfiHive of 2.770 85) inile.s of britHc road«t, of ■vvJ icli ‘2,ir/0'2» miles were maintained 
by the Puhlie Works Dejiartiijent, ami 610'fi5 mile.s wore maintainedViy local niiihoiitles. 

2 Includes 3y2H8‘l7 miles of roads maintained hy local nulhorilics, but it is not known 
whether thev are metalled or un metalled. 

3 Exelthsive of 130*75 miles of .serviceable fair-weather roads, and 1,086 . '>8 miles of 
bridle i-aihs. 

4 Exclusive of 203 25 miles of .serviceable fair-weather and temporary roads, and 
1,599*75 miles of bridle p dhs. 

The Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Indus, and tho Irawadi, with sonao of 
their branches, are largely u.sed for inland traffic. In Southern India, 
especially, canals are an important means of communication. 

II. Railways. 

Miles open Miles open Miles open Milos open 

1904 . 27,565 | 1907 . 30,010 | 1910 . 82,099 i 1918-14 34,666 

1905 , 28,295 1908 . 30,676 I 1911 . .32,839 ' 1914-16 36,286 

1906 , 29,097 1909 . 31.490 1912 . 33,484 1916-16 35,883 
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Tlie railways open on March 31, 1916, were as follows 

Miles. 

State linos worked by the State 7,288 

Stat^^ linos worked by companies 18,974 

Branch line CompHnn^s’ lai wavs under Guarantee terms 

{a: Worked t>y tJhe Hram h Line Company .... 33 

{b) Worked by tin* Main Lim* 32 

Branch line <’ompanies* railways umlei Rebate terms : — 

{a) Worked by the Branch Line Corn pau}^ .... 78 

[b) Worked by the Main Line . .... 1,794 

Comi-anies’ lines snbs'di.^ed by the Government of India . . 2,194 

Companies’ lines subsidised by JjOeal Oovtjrnnieiits . . 137 

Unassi'ted Companies^ linos ....... 68 

District Board linos 210 

Com) •aiih s’ lines subsidised by District Roard.s . . . 307 

Native State lines worked by Native States . . . . 2,311 

Native State lines worked by the Main Line .... 1,583 

Companies’ lines ^iiarant<‘e(l by Native States .... 750 

Lines in Foreign tonitory worked by British Indian Railway 

Companies 74 

Total 35,833 


The gauges of the Indian raihvay.s arc: (1) The Standard, or 5ft. 6in. 
(18,060 miles in 1915-16) ; (2) The Metre, or 3ft. 33in. (14,671 miles); and 
(3) The Spe«rial gauges of 2ft. 6in. and 2ft. (3,102 miles). 

The total capital expenditure on Railways to the end of 1915-16, in- 
cluding linos under construction and survey, kc., was as follows • — 

Rs 

State lines worked by the State 1,43,94,08,000 

State lines worked by companies 3,28,09,98,000 

Brandi line Companies’ railways under Guarantee terms : — 

(a) Worked by the Ihanch Line Company , . 50,23,000 

(b) Worked by I he Main Line . . \ . , 35,08,000 

Branch lin • Companies’ railways under Rebate ttrms ; — 

(a) Worked by the Bram h Line Compmy . . 42.87,000 

(b) Worked by the Main Line 12,13,09,000 

Branch lino Companies’ railways under Guarantee and 

Rebate terms . . * 29,R9,000 

Companies’ lines subsidised by the Governmont of India 16,36,92,000 

Companies’ lines subsidised by l.ocal Governments . 1,75,46,000 

Unas.sist* d ComjHinios’ linos 39,29,000 

District Board Lines 1,07^42 000 

(’ompanies' lines sulisidised by District Boards . . 1,45.71,000 

Native State lines woikcd by Native States . . . 9.09,60,000 

Native State linos worked by the Main Line . . 9,70,55 000 

Com pan es’ linos gu. ran teed b\ Native States . . 8.60,77,000 

Liu. 8 in Foreign territory worked by Briti.sh Indian 

Railway ( om pa nies 2,06,33,000 

Unclas.sitied expenditure, including collieries, Ac. . . 78,86,000 

Total 5,37,06,63,000 

(368,044.000L) 

Passengers carried in 1915-16, 464,380,900; 1914-15, 451,085,900. 
tonnage of goods and Jive stock in 1915-16, 82,499,000 
tons; in 1914-16, 80,972,000 tons. Gross earnings on railway.^ 
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during 1916-16, 43,106,933/. against 40,280,100/. during 1914-15. 

Working expenses in 1915-16, 21,946,000/ , or 50*91 per cent, 

of the gross earnings; as compared with 21,827,000/., or 64*19 jjor cent, 
in 1914-15. Net, earnings 21,160,000/. in 1915-16, against 18,453,000/. in 
1914-15; average return on the capital expenditure 5 99 per cent., against 
5*33 per cent, in 1914-15. The net profit to the State, after meeting all 
charges for interest, Ac., was 4,076,000/. in 1915-16, against 8,217,0'/9/. 
in 1914-15. The railway staff in 191.^-16 numbered 7,273 Europeans, 
10,412 Anglo-Indians, and 608,895 Indians: total, 626, .580. 

India and Ceylon have been connected by rail and steamer ferry combined, 
the steamers plying between Dhanushkodi Point on Raineswaram Island and 
Talaimannai* in Cey Ion. A project has also been prepared ior replacing the 
ferry by a railway, to be constructed on a causeway laid over the reef 
known as Adam’s Bridge. 

III. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

In 1916 there were 69,012 post-othcesand letter-boxes, against 753 in 1856. 

In the hscal year ended March 31, 1916, the number of letters, post-cards, 
and money-orders passing through the post-offices was 956,894,235 ; of 
newspapers 59,581,349 ; of parcels 8,909,713 ; and of packets 57,598,761 ; 
being i total of 1,082,984,058. The following table gives statistics for 
five years : — 


Tear ended 

N uruber of Letters, 

Post 

Letter t 

Total 

Total 

March 31 

Newspapers, Ac. 

Offices 

Boxes 

Revenue 

£ 

Expenditure 

£ 

1912 

99-2,C)3C,13(» 

18,801 

48,122 

2,136,034 i 

! 2,00.3,601 

1913 

1,044,407 029 

18, 7' 9 

48,524 : 

2,201,182 

; 2,020,020 

1914 

1,080,9' 8,353 

18,946 

49,131 , 

2,4 9,035 

; 2,091,00:1 

1915 

1,073,334,032 

19,158 

49,290 ! 

2,347,604 

2,126,700 

1916 

1,082,084,058 

19.32 s 

49,084 ! 

2,450,883 

1 2.110,253 


The following are statistics of the Oovernment telegraphs for five years : — 


Year ended 

Number of 

Number of 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Number of 

March 31 

Miles of Wire 

Miles of Line. 

Receipts • 

Charges 

Paid Messages 



1 

^ i 

£ 


1912 

i 299,343 

76,578 1 

951,618 1 

821,624 

14,671,819 

1913 

: 311,034 

78,862 ■ 

1,018.664 1 

854,776 

1 15,449,071 

1914 

321,801 

81,593 1 

1,036,935 : 

910,414 

: 16,596,697 

1915 

330,033 

84,124 i 

1,137,297 

923,333 

: 16,190,306 

I 18,129,748 

1916 

337,720 

86,067 

1,238,517 

948, 4C2 


There wore 10,482 telegraph ofiices in India on March 81, 1916. 

There are .several wireless telegraphy installations under the Government 
of India. 

Telephone exchanges have been e-stablished in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmein, by p» ivale companies, nndler 
licence from the Gov»*rnraent. Elsewhere the telephone system is in the 
hands of the Indian Telegraph Department. At the end of 1916 there were 
13 telephone exchanges, with 10,760 conneothms. established by companies, 
and 22o exchanges, with 6,675 connections established by the Department. 

Monejr and Credit. 

The total value of the silver, nickel, copper, and bronze coined in British 
India from 1886 36 to 1915-16 inclusive was Rs. 0,00,23,42,916, inolnd* 
ingRs. 60,14,78,008 the value of 221,008,060 British dollars ; K«. 8,02,68,091 
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the value of 35,374,555 Straits dollais ; Rs. 44,37,196 and Rs. 7,00,000, 
the value of subsidiary silver coinage for the Straits Settlements and Ceylon 
respectively ; Rs 69,25,635, representing the value of cents and fractions 
thereof. The heaviest coinage in any one year was Rs. 26,87,52,448 in 
1906-07. The value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay Mints in 
the last five yeai*s watas follows : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

1 1 

Silver j Nickel i 

Copper 

i ■ 

! Bronze 

Total 

i . . . 


Rs. ! R.g. 

R.S. 

> Rs. 

1 

Rs 

1912 

11, 31,66,039** 26,10,000 

41,891 

9,2.5,162.5 

11,67,33,555 

1913 

20,82,74,2762, 24,86,000 

82,778 

^ 19,18,461 

21, 27, 61, ,514 

1914 

13,5.5,81.966‘i 28,95,000 

30,000 

20,85,439 

14,05,92,406 

1915 

2,20,95,336^1 26,47,000 

43,125 

4,60.700 

2,52,46,161 

1916 

1,62,02,199 1 4.79,390 

— 

1,83,900 

’ 1,68,66,489 


1 Inrlndcs Rs. 8,rjO,2:i,‘J£)t on account of the manufacture of British dollars, and 
Rs. 57,765 on acconnt of the manufacture of ten cents and Ow cents. 

- Includes Rs. 1.28,70 45t> on account of the inanufai.dnre of British dollars, and 
Rg. 88,8‘2 on account of the iriannfaclnre i f five cents. 

^ Includes Rs. 8 >,.54 975 for the inBnufactnre of British tlollars. Rs. 58,454 on account 
of Straits twentv cents, Ks. I,oo,o0o, Rs. 1,00,000 and Ks. 2,0o,000 on account of Ceylon 
fifty cents twenty-tive ccr.ts, and ten cents res}*ectively. 

* Includes Rs. 1,00,000, 1,00,000, Rs. 1.00.000 for the manufacture of Ceylon fifty 

cents, twenty-tlve cents, and ton cents respectively. 


An Act providing for the closing of the Indian Mints to the 
unrestricted coinage of silver for the public was passed in 1893. 
Notifications ‘wero issued simultaneously providing (1) for the receipt of 
gold coin and gold bullion at the Mints in exchange for rupees at a ratio 
of la. 4rf. per rupee ; (2) for the receipt of sovereigns and half-soverngns of 
current weight at treasuries, in payment of Government dues, at the rale of 
fifteen rupees for a sovereign and .seven and a half rupees for a half-sovereign ; 
and (3) for the issue of currency notes in Calcutta and Bombay in exchange 
for gold coin or gold bullion at the rate of one Government ni]»ee for l.s*. 4rf. 
By a Notification of tlie 11th September, 1897, sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
of current weight are also received at the Reserve Treasuries, at the rate of 
Rs. 15 for tho sovereign. 

An Act (XXII. of 1899) declared the .sovereign legal tender, 15 rupees to 
the sovereign. ]^o gold is at present coined in India, but the question of 
such coinage has been raised Irom time to time, and was examined by a 
Royal Commission appointed in 1912 to consider certain aspects of tho 
financial and ciirreiicv arrangements of the Government of India. The 
recommendations made by tlie Royal Commission on this and the other 
points dealt with by thorn are under the consideration of the Government of 
India. 

The Coinage Act of 1906 provided for the introduction of a siib.sidiary 
nickel one-anna piece and tho substitution of a bronze currency for the 
existing copper coins. The coinage of copper was accordingly discontinued 
with effect from August 1, 1906. The issue of the ni‘)kel one-anna piece was 
coinmenoed with effect from August 1, 1907. 

Since 1900 rupees have been coined as required to meet public 
demands, the Government purchasing the silver and paying for it mainly 
with tho gold accumulated in tho Paper Currency Reserve. The entire 
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i>rofit accruing to Government on the coinage up to March 31, 1907, and 
during the year 1912-13, and half such profit for tlie years 1907-08 and 
D'OS-OO were placed to the credit of a separate fund termed the Gold 
Standard Reserve, with the object of ensuring the stability of the currency 
policy of Government. Any profit arismg fiom tids source is at present 
credited entire to iho Gold Standard Reserve. On August 31, 191d, the 
Res rvt* amounted to 27,614 080/. 

On July 16, 1861, an Act was passed by the Government of India pro- 
viding for the issue of a paper currency tlirough a Government depaj tment of 
Public Issue, by means of promissory notes. Circles of issue were established 
from time to time, as fouiul necessary, and the notes were made legal tcndei 
within the circle J*r uhich they were issued, and rendered payable at the 
place of issue, and also at the capital city of the Presidency. Snbse<pient 
legislation has relaxed the riiridiiy of circle system. Notes of the values 
of five, ten, fifty, and a hundred rupees are now legal tender throughout 
British India, and thn limitation currency to the circle of is.sue is 
confined to notes of higher denominations. The issue of one -rupee notes 
is being considered (April, 1917). 

There are now seven circles of issue with their hea<lquarters at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Cawnpore, Lahore, aud Karachi. 

Total values of notes in circulation on March 31 in six years, including 
the notes held in government treasuries and tlic Presidency banks : — 


as. 


Hs. 


1910- 11 . 99 05,815 1913-14 . .66,11,75,935 

1911- 12 . . (*,136 25 095 1914-15 . .61,62,99,615 

1912- 13 . . 68,07,78,240 1915-16 . . 67,73,34,540 

Nearly two-thirds of the total note circulation is in the currency circles 

of Calcutta and Bombay. 

— The throe Presidency P>anks of Bengal, Madras, and Bomb?ty, 
constituted umler the l'residen<*y Banks Act of 1876, act as bankers for the 
Indian Governraeiit The following statisiics relate to December 31. 1915: — 


! 

Bank of Bengal | 

Bank of .Madras 

1 Bank of Bom l ay 



i; 

£ 

i ^ 

Paid-up Capital , , j 

1,333,000 i 

500.000 

667,000 

Reserve 1 

1,333,000 

433,000 

667,000 

Public Deposits . . | 

1,4.30,000 

579.000 1 

910,000 

Other Deposits . . 

13,143,000 j 

1 

5,355,000 

7,194,000 


The iiunibe« of Joint Stock ( ’ompaines ivgisteied as engaged in banking 
or loin operations in India on March 31, 1913. was 513 Most of these com- 
panies consrst of societie.s with a lelatively small ( apitah 

Statistics of the Po^*! Office Savings banks for five years ' — 


— 

Banks 

j Dcjiosltors 

Balance at end of 
Tear 




Ks 

1910-11 

j 8,929 

1,430,451 

. 16,^^1,94,257 

1911-12 

! 9,502 

1 1,500,834 

‘ 18,89, 87, .500 

1912--18 

! 9.460 

1,566.860 

20,61,14,502 

1913-14 

9,824 

10,161 

1,688,725 

23.16.75,467 

1914-15 

i 1,644,074 

14,89,26,323 


\ 
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Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of India, and the British equivalents, 
are as follows — 

The Pie • - 4 Farthing. 

3 . .« . = 1 Pice . . - 1 Farthing. 

4 Pice, or 1‘2 Pi<* . = 1 Anna . . . = 1 Penny. 

16 Annas . . — 1 llupee . . . ~ \s. id. 

15 Rupees . . . . . . . = IZ. 

The rupee weighs one tola (a tola — 180 grains), '916 tine. 

The sum of 1.00,000 rupees is called a ‘ lakh, ’ and of 1,00,00,000 a ‘eiore’ 
of rupees A * lakh ’ of ru[)cos is e(|iiivalcnt to 0,006/ I^^a*. id. 

The Maund of Bengal ot 40 sers . = 82; Ib.s. avoirdupoif;. 

,, ,, Bo in hay . . . — 28 ll).s. nearly. 

,, ,, Madras . . . — 'Ih Ihs. nearly. 

, , Tohi . . . . . = 180 gr. 

,, (htz of Bengal . . . . = 36 in(‘h(?.s. 

All Act to provide for the ultimate adoption of a uniform system of 
weights ami m(3asuro.s of ea])acity throughout Britisli Imlia was passed 
by the Gov^ernor-General of India in Council in 1871. The Act onlers : 
Art 2. ‘The primary standard of weiglit .shall be called a Arc, and shall be 
a weight of metal in the pos.se.ssion of the Government of India, equal, when 
weighed in a vacuum, to tlie weight known in France as tlie kilogramme, 
= 2‘20f) lbs. avoirdu]>oi.s. ’ Art. 3. ‘The units of weight and measures of 
capacity shall be, for weights, the said .'rcr ; for measures oj ca]»acity, a mea- 
sure containing one such ver of water at its ma.xiniuiu density, weighed in a 
vacuum.’ ‘ Unless it bo otherwise onlcred, the subdivisions of all such 
weiglits and measures of capai’ity shall be expressed in decimal ])arts. ’ This 
Act, however, lla^ never le en Iwought into o]>erHtion. The matter was again 
considered by a Mb ights and Measures Committee, appointed in 1913, and 
the evidence was generally in favour of a uniform system, }»vovided iheie is 
not a too ludical change from the existing jnactice. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning India. 

1. Official Publications. 

Adiiiinirttratlou : Uuports on the various jwovinccs. Annual.— Stati.stices uf Briti.^h 
ImlU, Annual. v^aleiMta. 

Ajjric.ultnral Stati^tj(-s of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

A\r!nv : Indian Arni> Lint. (.Quarterly. — Wars ou or Loyoud the l^orders of Brilisli India 
since 1840. Londo?), 1001. 

Famines: Reports of Famine Couuui.ssions, 188,S, 1SS7, and ISOS.- Relief Operations, 
lS09~lftOO. Vo). I., British Bistrict.s ; Vol. II.. Native States. — Advances to Agriculturi.sts 
at ei'd of Famine. LMidon, looi. 

Finance; Accounts and Fstiinates, Explanatory Memorandum. Ann^mL— E.stimatcs 
of and Kxi>« ndiTnre. Animai.— Finam lal Sfatetrieni of the GovernmtMit of India 

with discussion in the lievrislativi* Oouncil Annual.— Home Accounts. Annual.-— Income 
and Expenditure umler specified heads. Annual — Report of Royal Commissinii on the 
AdiutidHtTMtlon of the Exjumditure of India. 4 vols London, 19ol. — .Statistics of Riitish 
India. Annual. Calcutta, Re]»ort of th» Ci rreiic}i C^imnitfee of 1809. Caicntls, 

Oaretteera : The Imperial (iaxetteer of India. 2nd ed. 26 vols. completed in lOeP, 
London — Provincial nnn Dis’rict Oaretfeer.s. 

India Idat and India Oftice List. Annual. 

Judicial; Jmll»'irtl and Adiuiidstr'ative Re]>orta. Annual. Calcutta.— Uurepoaled 
General Acta ot the Governor-oeiteral of India In Council. 6 vols. Calcutta, 189S-'9^,>. 

Maritime Trade and CnsUuus administration; Report on — of Bengal, Bombay. 
Karachi, Mad rae and Burma. Annual. 

Mining • Re|»orton the Inapection of Mlnea In India. Annual Calcutta. 

PonnlatioD : Report on the Censua of Rnilah India, 1011, S vul.s. Olcutta, 1918. 

Publh^ Servioea In India (1013). Repnrt of Ro> al Commlsaion, and Evidence. T;OHdoti. 

Quinquennial Reports on Ediication In India, 1002, 190T, 1912. 

Railways : Report on Rail ways. Annual. London. 
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Sanitary Condition: Report on Sanitary Measures. Annual. London.— Plague 
Commission. 8 vols. of evidence, 1898-99 London, 1900. 

Surveys : Reports of the Trigonometrical Surveys of India. 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Trade of British India with Foreign Countries, Ac. 
Calcutta. — Review of the Trade of India. Annual. London 

Treaties: Collection of Treaties, Ac., relating to India. Edited by Sir C. U. Aitchison. 
11 vols. Calcutta, 1892 

General Statistics : Statistical Abstract for British India. AAnual. London. 

Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India. Annual. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Adyr(SirJ.), Indian Frontier Policy. Historical Sketch. London, 1897. 

JBaden-Powell(li. IL), Land Systems of British India. 3 vols. Oxford, 1892.— A Slioit 
Account of the Land Revenue and its Administration in British India. Oxford, 1894.— 
The Indian Village Community. London, 1899. 

Baedeker » Indien. .Hsndbuch fur Reiseude. Leipzig and London, 1913. 

Ball (V,), The Coal Fields of India (new edition) Calciiltii, 1014. 

Bcvan (E.), Indian Nationalism An Independent Estimate. London, 1913. 

BonarjeeiV. I) ), Handbook of the Fighting Races of India. London, 1901. 

Brou>n (P.), Picturesque Nepal. London. 1912. 

Bruce (Ht»n Mrs. C. G.), Kashmir. London, 1912. 

BvckUy (R. B ), The Irrigation Works of India. London, 11*03. 

Burgeifs{d ), The Chronology of Moilern India. 1494-1894. Kdinburgh, 1013. 

OhaiPey (Joseph), Administrative Proldemsof British Imlla. [Eng. Trans ] London, 1910. 

Chirol (V.), The Middle Eastern Question. London 1903.— Indian Unrest, London, 1911 

Collier (Price), The Wnst in the Ea^t. London, I91J. 

Cotton (Sir H. J. S.), New India, or India in Transition. 2*1. ed Loudon, 1904. 

Croolre (W.), The Tribes and Castes of the North-Wc.st Provinces and Oudh, 4 vols. 
Calcutta, 1896, The Pojmlar Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India. 2 vols. London, 
1897. The North-West Provinces of India, their History, Ethnology, and Administration. 
London, 1897. 

Croethicaite (Sir C.), The Pacification of Bnima London, 1912. 

Curzon (tiOTd), Speeches in India. London, 19n0.— The Piece of India in the Enii>iie 
Lond»*n, 1909. 

Dautremer (J.), Burma under British Rule. London, 1913. 

Dicktn»on (Q. Lowe>), An Essay on the Civilibation of Iniliii, China uud Japan 
London, 1914 

Bouie (J.), The Punjab, North-West Frontier Province. and Kashmir. Catnbiidge, 191C. 

Buboii (J. A), Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ccieinonies. [Eng. 'Irans.] Srd ed. 
Oxfdrd, 1906. 

. -Dutf (R. C.), Kcoiiomic History of British India London, 1902.— India in the Victorian 
Age. London, 1904. 

Elliot (Sir H. M.) History of India as told by its own Historians. The MuRsnlman 
period. 8 vols. London, 1869-77. 

Elwin{E, F.), India and the Indians Loi.uon, 1912. 

Enriquez {C. M.), A Burmese Eiichantim nt. Calcutta, 1916 

Fillppi (Filippo de), Karakorim and Western Himalaya. I>ondon, I9l2. 

Forrest (O. W.), History of the Indian Mutiny. 1 vol.s. Eilniburgh, 1:^04-1914. - Cities 
of India, pEbt and Present. London, 1911. 

For/escue (Hon, John), Narrative of the Visit to India of their Majesties King George 
V. and Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar bel i at Delhi, December 12, 1911, 
London, 1912. 

Foster (W.), The English Factories in India. 7 vols. Oxford. ^ 

Frazer (L.), India under Corzou ai d After. Ijondori, 1911. 

.Frazer (R. W*.), BPtish India in ‘Htory of the Nations' series.. London, 1897. 

Fuller {^\t Man pfylde), The Empire of India. I^ondon, 1913. 

QoTdon{^\T J.), The Slkh.s. London, 1906. 

Oouffh (Sir C.), and Innee (A. D ), The Sikhs and the Sikhs’ War. I.fOndon, 

Lepcl 11.), The Rajas of the Punjab, being the History of the principal Slate# 
in the Punjab. 2nd edit. London, 1872. 

Hafl(U F.), The Soul of a People. [Buddhism In Burina.l London, 1902.— A People 
at8eh<>ol(the Burmese). London, 1905, 

Hamilton (S, R.), Tlirough W'onderful India and Beyond. London, 1916. 

Hill (8. C.) (Editor), Indian Records Series. Bengal, 1756-57 3 voU. London, 1905. 

^Holdemeez T. Wj, Peoples and Problems oi India, London, 1912, 
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BALTJCHISTA9. 

Government, &c.— A country occupying the cxtroine western corner of 
the Indian Ein[)ire, approximately between lat. 24’" 54' and 32“ 4' N., and 
between long. 60' 56' and 70° 15' E. ; extreme length Irom E. to W. about 
550 miles; breadth about 450 ; area, 134,638 sciuare miles; ])oj)iilation 
(1911 census), 834,703. Bounded on the N. by Afghanistan and the North- 
West Frontier Province, on the E. by Sindli, the Panjab, and a part of the 
Frontier Province, on the S. by the Arabian Sea, on the W. by Persia, 
the boundary disputes with which wore settled in 1905. The main 'di visions 
constituting an aiea of 134,638 sipiare miles are : (1) British Baliichistiln 
proper, withan^Tiiea of about 9,096 srpiare miles, consisting of tracts 
assigned to the British Government by treaty in 1879 ; (2) Agency Terri 
torics, with an area ot al)out 45,132 square miles, composed of tracts which 
have Irom time to time been ac'quired by lease, or otherwise? brought under 
control, and placed directly under British otlicers ; and (3) the native States 
of Kalat and l.as Bela, with an area of about 80,410 s(|iia»e miles, the 
former consisting of a confederation of tribes under the Klia?i of Kalat, and 
stretching westwards to Persia, while the latter occupies the alluvial valley 
between the I’ab and Hdla ranges from the sea tu Bela. 

BritM and Administered Tcrr//.(>n/.— British Residents were appointed 
to the courts of the Khans of Kahit from the middle of the nineteenth ccntiiiy, 
and British expeditions [)assed through the Bolan on their way to KandahiU 
and Afghanistan, but up to 1876 the country was considered independent. 
In 1875 Sir Robert Saiuleman, the founder of the Baluchistan Province, first 
entered the country; in 1877 the cantonment of Quetta, which is now the 
headquarters of the Administration, was occupied by British tr* ops, ami 
in 1879 the administration of the district was taken over on behalf of the 
Kluin of Kalat. After the Afghan war, 1878 81, the districts ol Pisbin, 
Shoranid, Duki, Sibi, and Sha'irig were assigned to the British pan in 
November, 1887, were formally constituted as British Baluchistan. In 1883, 
the districts of Quetta and Bolan were ma<le over by the Khan to tlie l^uitish 
on an annual qiiit-ient of 25,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees respectively. In 
1886, the Bori valley, in whicli is now the cantonment of l^oralai, was occujhed. 
In 1887, the Khetran country, now known as the Bdrkhan tahsil, was 
brought under British control ; in 1889 British authority was estai.lislied in the 
Zhob valley and Kakar Khurasan; in 1896 Chagai and Western vSinjrani were 
included in administered territory ; in 1899, the Nuskhi Niabar was’made over 
by the Ipian of Kalat on an annual (juit-rent of 9,000 ni])ees ; ami in 1903 
the Nasiiabad tahsil was acejuired from the Khan on an annual fjuit-rent of 
117,500 rupees. The area of Briti-sh and admiiiisterc^d territory, including 
tribal area^ is 54.228 s<i. mile.s, and the p^qmlation (1911) 414,412. The 
head of the civil admini>.tration is the Chief Commissioner and Agent to 
the Governor-Geneml. The area umler his direct administmtion is divided 
into 6 districts, each in charge of a I'olitical Agent, as follows ; Quetta- 
Pishiu, Sibi, Zhob, l^ralai, Bolan Pass, (’hagai. The Political Agent in 
charge of the Bolan Pass is also Political Agent for Kalat and Las Bela. 
The revenue administration of the Province is entrusted to an ofTicer who is 
styled the Revenue ami Judicial C anmiHsioncr. 

In the directly admini-stered territory the chief items of revenue are : 
Und revenue, excise, court fees and stamps, and judicial fines. In 
some places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance with a fixed 
assessment, but generally it is levied in kind. This is usually ono-sixth of 
the crop ; but in the Sibi tahsil it is two-ninths, and on the lands of the 
Bnebo and Khushdil irrigation canals, constructed by the Government, the 
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proportion is ono-third. In Nasirabad the assctsiuent per aero of the 
riiltivatcd area varies from 8 annas to Ks. 4 according to the crops raised 
and means of water supply. For revenue purposes each district is divided 
into tahsils, each of wlii(‘h is in charge of an Indian official known as a 
rahsfldar, who has ^ Naib-Tahsildar, Ivanungos and Patwaris subordinate 
to liiin. The revenue from all .sources in 1915-16 was Rs. 14,79,000 ; in 
1914-16, Rs. 15,21,000 ; and in 1913-14, R.s 15,42,000. 

Almost all cases in which local men are concerned arc rcfcircd to 
‘councils of elders’ (locally called for settlement along the well- 

tried liiU'S of the ancient customary and tribal law. This .system of 
scttlctnent of cases forms an integral and csscnt’al ]>a|t of the machinery 
for tlie administration of Civil and Criminal justice in I^aluchistan. Appeals 
from, orratlier applic.alions for revi.«<ion of, the jirga <i**ci^ioMS when confirmed 
by the dislriitt otlh^evs, lie to the Agent to the Ooveiiior (Icneral and Chief 
(.'oiiHiiissioncr in Balin hista)!. Ca<e.s in which aliens nre concerned are 
settled by Regular Courts and the highest court ol nppeal in such cases 
is the Judicial Commissioner in P>alu<diistan. 

Regular troojis arc cantoned at Quetta, Chaman, Foit Sandcinan, and 
Loralai, ami detachments are stationed at ditTorent places, principally in the 
Zhob and fiOralai Districts, for tlio preservation of law and order. There 
is also a police force, supplemented by levies and the Zhob militia, Makran 
ami Chagai Levy Corps. The latter are recruited from the local tribes, and 
have their own ioa<ling men as otlieers. 

The medical work of tin' Province is under the Residency Surgeon and 
('hief MeiHcal Officer, and there are Civil Surgeons at Quettn, Sibi, Loralai, 
Fort San<lemaua and Ch;\maii, and (Mvil Assistant-Surgeons at Quetta, Sibi, 
Kal itand Pangiir, and Uailway Assistant-Surgeons at Shahrig and Mach. 

Thr Xtitivr StaUiH of Knldt and Las Bela . — The leading chief of Kalal 
i.s llis n ighiicss Sir Mir Mahmud Kluin, O.C. I.K. , Bcylar IXgi Khan or 
Wali of Kalut, who .succeeded ou the abdication of hi.s father, the late 
Mir Khudadad Khan, in November, 1893. 


Khans of K.vlat. 

Mir Ahmad I. . . 1667 Mi'r Mahmud Khiiii I. . . 1794 

Mir Mchrab I. 1696 Mir Mehrab Khan II. . . 1817 

Mir Samandar . . 1698 Mir Shah Nawa;; Khan . . 1839 

Mir Alimad 11. . 1711 Mir Nasir Klntn II. . 1840 

Mir Abdulla . . 1716 Mir Khudadad Khan . 1857 

MirMuhabat. . 1731 Sir Mir Mithmud Khan . . 1893 

Mir Muhammad Nasir Khiin ' 

I. . . . 1751 : 


From March, 1863, to May, 1864, the Masuad (Throne) was usurped by 
Khudadaii Khan’s cousin, Sherd il Khau. 

The Khan of Kalat is the head of a confederacy of chiefs, but the 
extent of his control has now been considerably reduced. In all important 
matters ho is amenable to the advice of the Agent to the Governor-Ueneral 
in Baldchistan, who also arbitrates in disputes between the Kluiii and minor 
chiefs. The area of Kalat State, is 73,278 square milo.s, and the population 
359,086 (1911 con.sus. ) 

The Khdn^a revenue, including the subsidies and rents for the leased 
areas paid by the British Government, amounts to about 12,00,000 rupees 
annually. The Khan has au irregular force of 840 cavalry and artillery. 
The chief towns in the State are Kalat, Mastung, Bhdg, Ganddwd, Dadhar, 
Turbat, and Panjgur. 

M 2 
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The rilling chief of Las Bela has the title of Jam. Jam Mir Khan, the 
grandfather of the present chief, .succeeded in 1840 ; Jam Ali Khan, 
his father, succeeded in 1889 ; and Jam Mi'rKamal Khan, C.J.E , the ])re8ent 
chief, succeeded in 1896. The area of tlie State is 7,13S^ square miles ; popu- 
lation, 61,205 (1911 census): revenue varies from 2 to 3 lakhs; military 
force, 113 infantry, 10 cavalry, and 3 gums; military police force, 71 men. 
Before the British occupation the ruler of Las Bela ivas a feudatory of the 
Khan of Kaldt, hut in recent times the connection has almost entirely ceased. 
The State is under the control of the Political Agent in Kaldt. 

Gaieral . — The mo.«t niiinerous races in Baluchistan are the Brahiii, 
Pathan and Baloeh, 554,800. The Brahuis occupy the centre of the 
coujitiy stretching ilirongli Chagai to meet the Baloeh of Western Sanjnini, 
and southwards to tlie Basis and the Baloeh of Makran. The Pal liana arc 
chiefly contained within British and administered territory. The Baloeh are 
distributed tlirough the .southern regions in the Marri and Bugti country, 
the Kachhi plain, the Naairahad talnsil, the Domhki, Umrani, and Kaheri 
country, and Makran. The lAsis (27,800), are almost W’linlly coiiflncd to 
Las Bela, the term Lasi being of modern invention. The other inhabitants 
are either scattered, as the Chuttas and Saiads, or are subject races and 
occupational groups such as the Jat cultivators of the Kachhi plain, the 
Dehw'dr cultivators of the ujdands, the Darzddahs and Naqibs ol Makran, 
a' id the Ghuldnis who are of servile origin. There are also indigenous 
Hindus (15, 000 j living under the protection of the tribes and carrying on 
the trade of the country. 

Seligion and Instruction. — The religion of the native population 
is either Mussulman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Mussul- 
mdn.s numbered (1911) 782,648 : Hindus, 37,602; Chri.stians, 5,085 ; .Sikhs, 
8,390 ; others, 978. At the close ol 1915-16 there were 73 Government and 
aided and unaided schools in the ]>rovince ; 0 of these were for girls and 2 
for Europeans. Of the 3,263 pupils 605 were girls. Nearly half the pupils 
were Hindus, children of men from .Sind and tlie Panjal) in trade or in 
Government service. Besides these tlierc were 70 jnivate schools with 865 
pupils. 

Production and Industry.— 'f he countiy consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony }»lains ; it.s climate i.s subject to the e.vtremes 
of heat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. Here and there 
the mountains are tree-clad, and cultivation is carried on w’hercvcr water is 
found. The agricultural products are wheat, barley, millet, lucenie, rice, 
maize, and potatoe.s ; while grapes, apricots, j)cachcs, afplcs, and melons 
are pown in mhum lance. Pan jgui in Makuin is famous for iU dates. Among 
wild animals are the markhor, nrial (wild -sheep), Sind ibex, ravine*deer, 
bear, and panther, and the chief domestic animals are the camel, horses, oxen 
and cows, and donkeys. 

Litile is yet known of the mineralogy of the countiy. Iron and lead are 
found near Khuzddr ; coal is worked at Khost on the Kindh-Pishin railway, 
and in the Sor hills near Quetta. Asbestos and chromite have been found 
in Zhob, and chromite also in the Quetta Pishin district. There are oil 
springs at Khattan in the Marri country, but these are not now worked. 
Sulphate of iron has been found in Kaldt and sulpliate of aluminiinn in 
CJhagdi. Salt is manufectured in Pishin, in the Zhob district, and in the 
Kaldt State. Local manufactures are unimportant. A few matchlocks and 
other weapons are made, and various kinds of ironwork for agricultural pur- 
poses. The nomad tribes make felts, rough blankets, and rugs. Brahdi 
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women are rainous for their iieedlo-work. Leather- work and pottery are 
manufactured in Kachhi. There is a brewery as well as a government 
distillery for the mamiraetiire of country spirit at Quetta, and also mills for 
grinding ftour, pressing chalf, manufacturing patent coal- fuel, and ice. 
A museum at Quetta was opened in 1906. The Indian Starf College was 
o[)eued at Quetta in 1907. The College is at present (end ol 191.5) closed, 
but the building is being utiUsod as a Cadet College for the training of about 
100 cadet.s. 

Commerce.— The land traffic with India [)asses either by railway or by 
the routes from Kalat and Las Bela to Sind, and through^the Loralai district, 
to the Punjab. Tlie value of the trans-frontier inumrts (exclusive ol treasure) 
from Kalat and Las Bela into India in 1915-16 was Rs. 16,96,291, and of 
the exports from India to KaUit and Las Bela, Rs. 4,18.684. The chief 
exports from the Province are fruit, drugs, lish, mats, ami wool ; imports 
consist ol piece-goods, chiefly of Indian inanulacture, metal wave, tea, sugar, 
and canned goods. 

Over-sea trade is carried on through poid^s on the Makran coast with 
India, the o.xports consisting of dates, matting and dried fish, and the im- 
ports chielly of piece-goods aiid food grains. The greater ]»ait ol this trade, 
is with the Bombay Presidency. 

The principal in\[»orts into Baluchistan fiom foreign countries, viz., 
Afghanistan and Per.sia, are fruit, gln-e, wool, sheep, horses an»l ponies. 
Piece-goods ifi large ([uaiitilics, indigo, i< a, sugar, and nicrals are .sent to these 
countries through Bahudiisfun. 

Communications.— Cootl mads conuccl the more ini[>oitant centres in 
tiio directly administered plares. There aro 971 miles of metalled anti 
partly metalled roads and 2,161 of unmctalled roads and paths. 

The North-Western railway, wliich has the standard gauge of 5ft. Oin., 
enters Baluchistan near dhatpatand crosses the Kachhi plain to Sibi, where 
it bifurcates, ono brancli goiug by Harn.ii and tlie other by (Juetta, and re- 
unites at Bo.stan, wlionco the line runs to Chaman. A lino of railway to 
Nushki 82ii miles long, which cost about 7,000,000 rupees, was o[>enetl 
for traffic in 1905, and an extension of the railway line rmni Nushki up 
to Dalbandin is now under consti action. A short lino from Khauai to 
|{iudul>agii, a distance of about 4.5 miles, is also being constructed. 

There is a complete ami frecpient postal .service in British and adminis- 
tered territory, extending to Kalat and through Nushki to Seistan in Persia. 

A network of ^olograph wires covers the north-eastern portion of the 
Proviuce and extemi.s to Kalat, and westwards via Nushki to Kilhi Robat, 
where it connects with tlie Indo- Kuropean system, wliile a further line laid 
down in 1907 connects Imlia wdth Persia and KuroiM.*, vhi Las Bela, Panjgur, 
and Nok Kundi, 

Agent to Governor-Oeacral in lUUuchiMdn. — The Hon. Lieut.-<V)1. Sir 
John Ramsay, K.CM. K., C.8.1. 

Works of Krfkhekcf.. 

The A.dminlstration Uoport of the BaluchisUu Agency. Annual CalcuttA. 

Aooouiiu relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Foreign Countriea, 
Annual. Oaloutu. 

Oenaug of India, 1911. Baluchigtdu. 

Aiudtigou'g Treaties. 

The District Gagott-tiorg of Baluchistan. 

^ov«r(IS. A ), Uneiplored Baluchistan. London, 1882. 

^oMich(Blr T. H.), Tiio Indian Borderland. l.K>ndou, 1901. 

itn9ae8(A. W.), The Country of Baluohistdn. London, 1877. 
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MacGregor C.), NVandoiings In 13aliichisl:tn. London, 

A/cLfod inTK’a (General J. J.)f Life and Times of Geticral Sir James Browne. London, 
1905. 

McMahon (Sir A. IL) and Holdich (Sir T. H,), Papers on the North-Western Border- 
lands of BalnchistAn in ‘ Geographical Journal.’ Voi. ix. pp. 392-410. London, IbOT. 

Oliver (E. E.), Across the Border, or Pathan ainl Balnch. Lonjion, 1891. 

Honaldshny (Earl of), Sport and Politics under an Eastern Skj'. Edinlmrgh, 1902. 

Thornton (T. U.), Life of Colonel Sir R. Snndeinan. London. 1895. 

SIKKIM. 

Aij Indian State in tlie Himalayas, bounded on the N. by Ti)>et, on 
the E. by the Tibetan district of Chuinbi, and by Blnitaii, on the S. by 
the British district" of Darjiling, and on the V\". by Nojuil. Extreme 
length from N to S. 70 miles ; extreme lueadth, 50 miles ; area, 
2,818 square miles. 

In March, 1890, a treaty was signed by the Viceroy of India and the Chinese 
representative, by which the British protectorate over Sikkim is recog- 
nised by China. The British Government has direct and exclusive control 
over the internal administration and foreign relations. The Mahariijii, 
after having declined to comply with the conditions, liv(?d for some time 
under surveillance in British India, and in 1895 was allowed to return to 
Sikkim. The present Mah;'iraja is II. H. I'ashi Nau(;yal, who succeeded 
on December 5, 1914. His Highness and the memhers of the (’ouncil carry 
on the administration, with the a.ssistaiice of the British Political ofheer 
stationed at Gangtok. 

Population in 1911, 87,920. The inhabitants arc Bhutios, Lepchas, 
and Nepalese, the last-named being now the most nuinerotts. Principal 
towns are Gangtok, the capital, Rhonok, Pakyong, Kangpo, Lacln n, atid 
Lachung. The religion is Lamaism. 

The gro‘*s revenue averages 14,500/. jier year. The landlords exercise a 
"limited jurisdiction within their districts; important cases being referred to 
the Council. 

Sikkim produces rice, Indian corn, and olhcr millets, eanlamoiiis, 
oranges, apples, and woollen cloth. Fruit garden.s are maintained by the 
State. There are extensive forests in the State and wide tracts of 
unoccupied wa.ste. A few copper mines are worked. 'I’hc ]>rinci]ial trade 
route from Bengal to Tibet passes through Sikkim Imports into Bengal 
from, and exports from Bengal to Sikkim : — 


- 

llUO-ll 

1911-12 

1 1912-1;; 

1913-14 

, 1914-1.5 

( 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

72,900 

55,300 

£ 

86.084 

78,894 

£ 

87,000 

K.iO/KX) 

£ 

107.000 

207.000 

£ 

197, .591 
107,106 


The chief imports into Sikkim are cotton piece goods, oils, provisions, 
salt, manufactured silk, sugar, tea, tobacco, and rice ; the c.hict exports from 
Sikkim food grains and vegetables, hides and skins, raw wool, and timber. 

Pohtical Officer. A. Bell, C.M.O. 

Beferenoes. 

A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Hanads rolatjug to India and neighbouring 
countiics. By C. U. Aitcl.ison. Volume IL Calcutta. 

HouUs in Bikhim, com)»iied in the Intelligence Branch of the Quarterinaster-Qeutrars 
Departmeni in India. By Captain W. F. O’Connor. Calcutta, 1890. 

BonaMfon (Florence), Lepcha Land, or Hix Weeks In the Blkhim Himalayas. London, 
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/•.Vyar (Sii’ .lolin), Iteportoii a Visit to Sikhiiii in 1873. Calcutta 1874. 

Fnthjifld (D. W.), Round Kangchenjungn. London, 1903. 

Louis (J. O. II.), At the Gates of Til)et. London. 

Strahan (Lleiit.-Col.), Report on Explorations in Sikkim. Dehra Dun, 1890. 

Waddell^ Atiiong tin* Himalayas. 

Whltf(,). Claiide), Sikhiui and Rhutan. London, 1009. 

% 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

1'Ih' Andaman Islands He in tlie Bay of Bengal, 690 miles from the 
mouth of the Hugli, 120 miles from Cape Negrais in Burma, the nearest point 
on tlie mainland. Five large islands closely groii]ied together arc called the 
Great Andaman, and to the .south is the island ot LittU* Andaman. There 
are some 200 islets, the two piincij>al gron])s being the Andaman Archipelago 
and the Labyrinth Islands. The totnl area is 2,‘2C0 srpiarc miles. 
The Great Andaman grou[) is about 219 miles long and, at the widest, 
32 miles broad. The groujs densely wooded, contains many valuable 
trees, the best known of which is the padavk or Andaman redwood 
{PtcrocarpuH dal bfinfio ides). The islands are hilly, the highest point, Saddle 
Peak, being 2,402 feet, and Mount Harriet, 1,196 feet in height. The islands 
pos.soss a number of harbours and safe anchorages, notaldy. Port Blair, 
Port Cornwallis, and Stewart Sound, the last being most favourably situated 
for forest trade. The aluirigiuos, 1,317 (628 mules and 689 females) in 
1911 (against 1,882 in 1901), live in small groups over the islands ; they are 
savages of a low Negrito ty}>e. The total population of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands in 1916 was 26,732 09,680 males and 6,162 females). The 
climate is tropical, the rainfall irregular and often excessive. In 1916 the 
forest sales, the result of convict lalmur, amounted to 3,39,248 rupees. Tea, 
the coconut, Manila hemp {Mt/sa h,rtilis)y and Bahamas aloe {Agave sisalana) 
are successfully cultivatefl. In 1915 there were 11,941 head of cattle. 
Wireless telegraphy with Burma was established in 1904. A mail 
steamer connects Port Blair with Calcutta, Rangoon, and Madras. The 
istands are u.sed by the Government of India as a penal settlement 
for life and long term convit'ts. The settlenieni possesses about 27,366 
!icre.s of cleaied land and 156 scpiaro miles of reserved forest. There were, 
in 1916, 12,249 convicts (including 670 women) in the place, of whom 
some 1,730 were on tickct-of-leave in the settlement su])[x>rtiug them- 
selves. Of the women, about half are on ticket-ofdeavo, and married to 
convicts. The Andaman Islamls are under tlie Gfivcrnment of India, 
and the Officer in Charge is the Superintendent of Port Blair. The Civil, 
Military and convict population of Port Blair in 1916 was 16,914. 

The Nicobar Islands ••'re situato<l to the South of the AmlamaiivS, 75 
miles from Little Andaman, There are nineteen islands, seven uninhaliited ; 
gross area, 635 sipiare miles, 'rhoislaiulsare usually divided into three groups. 
Southern, Central and Northern, the chief islands in each being respectively, 
Great Nicobar, Camorta with Nancowry, ami Car Nicoliar, There is a line 
land-locked harbour l>etweeii the islands of Camorta and Nancowuy, knewn 
as Nancowry Harbour. The Nictibarese inhabitants, numbering 8,818 (4,833 
males and 3,986 females) in 1911, are a variety of the Ma.ay race. They 
are known to have eagerly pursued the coconut trade for at least 1,600 
years. Ktiglish and Hiiuliistaiii are understOMd in most villages. The coconut 
provluctioii is estimated at 16 million nuts per annum, of which smne 5 
million are sold by barter and ex{iorted in small native craft and Chinese 
junks in the form of copra. The climate is tropical and, except, perhaps, 
at Car, unhealthy for Kuropeans. The Government is represented by a 
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permanent agent (a native of India) and an assistant agent. Tlie islands 
are attached to the Chief Coinmissionership of the Andamans and Nicobars. 

Chief Coinrnissionrr rmd SHperintciuh nt at Port Blair. — Lieut. -Col. M. W. 
Douglas, O.I.E., I. A. 

Annual Adniin>«t.valion Reports by the Chief Oomiiiissioj'.'er. —Selections froiu the 
Records oftbe Government of India (Home Department) Nos, XXV. and liXXVIT. 

K’/om(C. B.), In the Andaman.^ ami Nicobars. London, lOo'l. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 

A group of 14 islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles off the west or Malabai 
coast of the Madras Presidency. The northern portion is attached to the 
collectorate of Sontii Kanara, the remainder to the administrative district of 
Malabar. Population 10.600, nearly all Muhammadans. The language is 
either MalayaUun or ^1ahl. The .staple v»roduct is the fibre known as coir. 


Keeling Islands. See Straits Skttlements. 
Knria Muria Island. Sec Aren, 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Government, 

Thk 8trait.s Settlements, a (Town (‘oloriy, wldch com[)rises Singapore, 
Penang (including Province Wellesley and the Dinding.s), and Malacca, weie 
tramsfeiTcd from the control of the Indian (Government to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Cohmies on April 1, 1867. The Cocos Islands 
were placed under the Straits SettlemeiU.s in 1886, and C’hri.stmas Island 
in 1889. Chn.stnias Island ua.s annexed t<i the Settlement of Singapore 
in 1900, and the Cocos Islands in 190G1. 

By a proclamation dated October 30, 1906, the boundarie.s of the Colon} 
were oxtended so as to include the L’olony ot Labiian, with cdfect from 
January 1, 1907. 

The ailministration of the colony is in the hands of a Uovernor, aided by 
an Executive Council, composed of the (General Otbeer commanding the 
troops, the Colonial Secretary, tlic Ke.sident Councillor ot Penang, the 
Attorney-Geiiei'al, the Treasurer, and the Colonial Engineer. There is a 
Legislative Council, presided over by the Governor, of ten official and 
eight unofficial memher.s, nominated by the Crown. 

Governor . — Sir Arthui llendoison Young, K.C.M.G. • 

The govermor is also Ilvjh CoinmisHwaer for the Federated Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, //i(//i tUyniminnoner of 
Brunei, and British Afjent for British North Borneo and Sarawak. 

There are municipal bodie.s in each settlement, the members of which are 
appointed by the Governor. 

Area and Population. 

Singapore is an island about twenty-seven miles long by fourteen 
wide, with an area of 217 si^uaro mile.s, separated from the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula by a .strait three-quarters of a mile in 
width. A number of small islands ailjaceut form part of the settlement. 
The seat of government is the town of Singapore, at the south-eastern 
point of the islaud. Penang is an island of 108 square miles, off’ the west 
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coast of the Malayan Peninsula, and at the northern entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, distant from two to 
ten miles, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory forming part of the 
Settlement of Penang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty-dve miles alo^ig the coast, including ten miles of territory to the 
south of the Krian ; total area 280 square miles. The chief town of Penang 
is George Town. Off the coast of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together with a strip of the mainland, is British territory, the whole 
being known a.s the Dinding.s. Malacca is on the western coast of the 
peninsula between Singapore and Penang — about 110 mile.s from the former 
and 240 from the latter ; it is a strip of territory 42 mile.s in length, 
and from eight to 24 miles in breadth. • 

The poi)ulation, according to the census of 1911, was 714,069 (467,874 
males and 246,695 femalbs). Tlic estimated impulation for 1915 and 1916, 
inclusive of the military, is as follows : — 



.Singapore i 

Penang - Malacca Totals 


Males Females 

Males 

lemides Males Females Males .Females 

Euro]>onn8 niMi i 
Americans . j 
Kurasians . . 

Asiatic.s . . , 

1. 1 

0. .r: 2,7'2S ■ 

07, lib) ; 

.si;.5 

. ; 1 

i 

404 215 . .5,733 j 2,410 

l»'d2 n21 '.m I 4,220 ! 4,C61 

nO,C3l S2,08;* VI, 002 .500,142 2!l(5970 

Totals (1015) 
Ksti mated 

217.101 101, :'()<'. ! 

ITO.SIS 

111,517 5!,. -.33 ‘ .510,104 | 208,0.50 

Totals (1014) 
Fistimatc<l 

:m‘o,co7 ' 

o>.:i.s,oi2 

•2"1,305 i:i7.78s 778,100 

204,8.58 141,14! 705,214 


251.11 1 1 lU4,70Si 

182,00* 

; 112,85.1 .50,083 j s,5,30l' "402,201 j 303,013 


i Inclusive of (Jlirihtinus. CoCos- Keeling, ajui Lubunn Islands. 
Inclusive of Provinco W^llcsb'y and Hindinf^s. 


In 1911 there were in the Settlemonts : 250,525 Malays, 397,508 Chinese, 
and 87,268 natives of India. In 1915, abo\it 258,791 Malays; 404,181 
Chinese, and 89,081 natives ot India. 

The births and deaths in 1915 were as follows : — 


- 

8ingai'#rc j Penang 

DinaingH 

Malacca 

j I>abuau 

Tct^l 

Births 

. .s,Hin ! 1,115 

i 270 

4,360 ; 

.5,078 

i *ir.4 ! 

! 22,811 

Deaths 

0,214 1,62.5 

2.50 

3.612 

4,081 1 

1 i 

22,033 


In 1916 there wore 95,735 immigrants from China, and 75,323 from 
Southern India. 

The COOOS or Keeling IsIaudSf a group of about tw'outy small coral 
islands, lie about 700 miles S.W. of Sumatra and 1,200 miles S.W. of 
Singapore. Tlie estimated population in 1914 was 795. (Census population, 
1911, 749). 

Ohrist0lAS Island 200 miles S.W. of Java and 700 miles £. of the 
Cocos islands. J t is 9 milvs long and about 9 miles wide. In December, 19 1 5, 
the popuiatiou numbered about 700, all the inhabitants, except the 
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District Ollicer and his statf*, being emploj^ed directly or indirectly by the 
company which works the enormous phosphate dejiosits which the island 
contains. Revenue, 1915, 6,540/. ; expenditure, 1,836/. Imports, 1914, 
15,282/. (1913, 20,128/.), chiefly machinery, tools, railway material, loco- 
motives, and lorries. The .sole source of wealth of the ^.sland is f'hosphate 
of lime. 25,738 tons wore exported in 1915, against 93,780 tons in 1914, 
and 150,003 tons in 1913. Tonnage entered amt cleared, 1915, 21,852 tons ; 
1914, 96,110 tons ; and 1913, 150,116 tons. There is a railway in the island. 

The island of Labuan about 6 miles Irom the nortli-west coast of 
Borneo, and since January 1, 1907, it has been incorporated with Singaf>ore. 
Area 28^ Sij. miles; the estimated population in 1914 was 6,746, mostly 
Malays from Borneo,* with some Chine.so traders and about 39 Europeans. 
Capital, Victoria, which has about 1,500 inhabitants. 

Instruction. 

Instruction, not yet compulsory throughout the colony, is paiLly 
supported by the Government in the case of graiit-in aid .schools, and wholly 
in the case of Government English and Government Vernacular Sehools. In 
Malacca, Penang Island outside Municipal limits, and Province Wellesley 
there is compulsory attendance of hoys within a certain ratlins of a school, 
where free instruction is given in their own language. 

The numbers of schools and pupils were as follows in 1915 : — 


- 

Schools 

f-'iin*)- 

ineii!. 

Attend- 

ance 

Government Eng]i.sh .schools .... 
Grant-in-aid English scho^ds .... 

Government vernacular boys’ and girls’ school.s 
Grant-in-aid vernacular boys' .school.s . 

s 

3') 

ISS 

2, WO 
12,O.0S 

'> 77 ! 
U,176 
ll,13S 

200 

' Total 


2S,2S0 ' 

2:., 384 


The expenditure on the above .schools was 57,750/. 

There is a training college for Malay teachers in Malacca. 


Justice and Crime. 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English ami 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council a.s are applicable to the colony. The 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there i.s 
a Civil Procedure Code based on the Engli.sh Judi(vature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds a.ssize.s at Singapore and Penang every two 
months, and quarterly at Malacca, civil .sittings monthly At Singapore and 
Penang, and oi^e a quarter at Malacca. 

There are, besido.s, distiict courts, police courts and marine nmgi.stratos’ 
courts. Convictions before the Superior Courts in 1915 were 591 ; before 
the other courts, 41,007. Police force, 2,696 in 1915, of whom 78 were 
Europeans. Criminal prisoners admitted to the gaols in 1915, 4,540. 

Finance- 

Public revenue and expenditure for six years (1 dollar = 2a. 4rf. ) : — 


Years : 

Revenue 

1 ExpeiiUituro 

Years 

Revenue 

Kxjienditure 

1910 

1911 

1912 

£ 

1,089,238 

1.331,076 

1,(>06,W 

£ 

87^,762 

1,059,901 

1,084,428 

t * ' 

1913 

1914 

191.5 

£ 

1,446,403 

1,6.35,802 

1,648,097 

£ 

1,221,338 

1 1,187,088 

1,189,598 
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'riie esiiiaatcd revenue for 1916 was 1,862,192/. The leading items of 
revenue for 1915 were — licences, excise, and internal revenue not otherwise 
classified, 1,387,369/.; posts and telegraph.s, 79,484/.; fees of court or office, 
])aymentft for sfiecific services, and reimbursements in aid, 70,240/.; rents of 
(Government ])roi)crty^ 89,665/. ; and of expenditure — military expenditure, 
852,500/.; marine, 41,187/. ; ])olice, 108,700/. ; legal, 46,565/. ; hospitals and 
(li.spensarics, 61,33.5/.; iiiedical, 28,674/. ; education, 34,936/. ; post office, 
71,352/.; Government monopolies, 41,051/.; ])ublic works, 144,200/.; 
])cnsion.s, 61,350/. 

The total assets of the colony, .Tanuary 1, 1916, amounted to 
2,928,294/., and lialdlities 527.111/. The debt on Decomber 81, 1915, 
amounted to 6,913,852/., liorrowed for public works. 


Commerce. 

The Straits ports arc free from duties, and their trade, centred at Singapore, 
i.s a transit trade. Kxcisc duties are levied on wines, jietroleum, and tobacco. 
The chief exports comprise tin, pepper, nutmegs, mace, sago, tapioca, buffalo 
hides and horns, rattans, gutta-percha, rubber, gam bier, gum, copra. The 
cultivation of rice is giving place to rubber ami coconuts. 

Imjiorts and exports for five years (inclusive of treasure and inclusive of 
trade with the Fedcrat(‘d Malay States), imdudiiig the trade of Labuan and 
Gliristmas Island ; — 


Imports 


Exports 


p From From i To To 

Oolonifls, Foreign, ; Tot*! To U.K. Colonie.s, Foreign , Total 
^ _kc. Countrio.si __ «N:c. Countries; 


ion 

l^rj! 

10i:t 

1014! 

1015| 


£ 

4,7r>o,nt)4 
r»,45‘.?,740 
r),17')..V2C) 
4,8HS,4^'0 
4,. SO 1, 92 S 


£ £ ! £ £ 

24 ,S 02 , is I l(;,.sr 5 , 8 r*l I pi, 437.349 10 .o->‘>. 7 f .8 
27 , 03 s . 941 2 o, 0 i 2 ,S 70 j 02 , 5 (M,V»l 9 , 9 o 4 , 29 ri 
20 ,s<) 7 ,sr »2 22 ,.S() 3 ,r/'. 4 d» 5 ,n 3 C , 472 10 , 745.209 
L 1 , 1 02,0 1 1 1 9 , 009 . 08 " 145 , COx), 1 9 S 9 . 975,582 
24 ,(> 70 , 0 (>"’ 22 nt» 2 ,U 74 !:>l, 037 , 07 U 8 , 93 i, 9 o: 


£ £ \ £ 

1 1 , 8 7 5 , 09 5 1 7 , 9 ^9 , 293 ,39 . S87 , 1 4 0 
I 4. IH >9, o.cs 1 9, 70 1 , 087 j *3, 705 , 020 
14.117, 253 2>0.5 1 2,010! 4. S.3T5, 132 
11,334.985 17 07O.SO2|3S,081,309 
12,3SS, 1 IS; 803,700! 47,124,848 

; I 


FnporU cxfljnic IriitisliiiuiKMit goods. Exports do m»t include coal suiudied to ships 
blinkers, ships' stores, tel«*grapli cables, A’c., niateri.als for building Htol rejiainng vessels, 
and, sinee 1912, liny also exclude I’ar.a rubber froiu the Fcdt r.ated Malay states, tran- 
shipped in the Colony. 

• 


Trade of the Straits .Settlements during two years (incTiusive of inter- 
colonial trade and treasure) ; — 



Imports 

Exports 


19U 

1915 

1914 

• 1915 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Singapore . 

83.700,827 

40,289,133 

27,. 591, 480 

i 35,995.059 

Penang 

13,021,595 

18.412,01.8 

12,0o9.40t> 

! 12,012,250 

Malacca 

1,102,550 ; 

1,318,094 

1,937,7.32 

3,987,390 

Labuan 

124,350 

159,180 

98,700 

i 124,840 

Christmas Island . j 

84,251 

43,432 j 

252,5:»0 

1 74,376 

Dindinga . 

3.H,9S5 

83,629 

48,04$ 

00,014 
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The most important imports and exports in 1916, exclusive of inter-settle- 
ment trade, were : — 


Principal Imports 

11)15 

Pl’incipal Exports 

1915 


C 

r 

£ 

Tin Ore ... . 

9,109,349 

Tin 

10,083,812 

Rice and other grains 

7,790,474 

Gums, including rubbers , 

9,875,311 

Cotton Piece Goods, Yarns, 


Spices, including Pepper 

2, 143, .549 

Ac. 

2,777,467 

Copra .... 

],:381.977 

Provisions of all kinds 

1, 0.38,. ^ SO 

Hides .... 

CU.^6,721 

Sugar 

1,350,1.5.^ 

Sago .... 

590,752 

Tobacco, Cigars, & Cigarettes 

1,322,9.33 

Rattans .... 

515,97.5 

PiSit, dried and saltt-d . 

1,271,14! 

Gambicr .... 

454,002 

Coal 

S70.U01 

TM]»ioca .... 

420, a90 

Live Animals 

.‘10,404 

Pineapples 

305,894 

V'ege.tabiesaiul Fruits 

408,t**) 

Phosphates of Lime 

08,20.5 

Hardware A Ironware, in- 


Bullion and Specie . 

029,:?S9 

cluding cooking utensils 

;)SS.473 



Bullion and Specie 

1 1,250,382 




There may be said to be three classed of trade — passinff, tranait^ actual; passing trade 
being goods in vessels merely passing through Singapore for China, Ac.; transit trade, 
goods changing bottom at Singapore, or landed and stored awaiting re-shipiiient. These 
two classes of trade are not included in the import and exj)ort statistics. Actual trade 
may be detlned as goods brought for sale into ^Singapore and purchased there, either 
for consumption or for sale to other places whither they art* said to be exported. The 
trade is a transit trade in tlie sense only that what is imported is exported without 
undergoing any process of manufacture. Exchange fluctuations atfeetthe value of past 
statistical results, in times of low exchange the dollar value of goods having t heir origin 
in gold countries being enhanced: the .same prolmbly holding good, to a less extent, in 
the case of produce exported, but the dollar value having been fixed early in ll>00 at 
Ja. 4d., this is the rate adopte<l since. 

The folloANing ligures are taken from the British Hoard of Trade Returns, 
the imports including produce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other eastern places, 
transhipped at Singapore, whicli is thu.s entered a.s the place of export : — 


— 

1012 

1013 

l!dl 

101.5 

1910 1 

Import.s (consignments) 
into U.K. from tlie 

£ 

£ 

£ 

; £ 

£ 

Straita 

Bxponaof British pro- 

I 1,972,300 

15, 709, -502 


bi;57<>,o;-'.o 

I0,0;44,o>4.s 

duce to the Straits 
Exports of foreign and 
Colonid pro<liU'e to 

.5,o.ss,7PJ , 

, .5,S.30,.3l*-. 

4,.52‘*,-..;.s 

:!.070,79f‘, 

.5,238,7M) 

the Straits 

1M,973 


iot:, j',2 

I I4'S.S71 

240, 7>0 


^ Provisional figures. 


The princii^l imports into the United Kingdom in 1915, were tin, 
4,911,363L (in 1900, 3,304,718/.); rubker, 7,385,031/. (1916, 0,30.'',000/.) ; 
ago and .sago meal and Hour, 387,630/.; Cassava pf>wdvr and tapioca, 
300,678/ ; fruit, preserved in syrup, 4UJ ,732/. ; copra, 490,767/. ;gutta percha, 
227,815/. ; pepper, 463,491/; motor spirit, 351,682/,; gambicr, 300,270/. 
The priiicipai exports from the United Kingdom were: — cottons and cotton 
/arn, 1,187,394/. ; iron and iron and steel manufactures, 494,314/. ; ma- 
ihinery, 181,536/.; tobacco, 290,649/. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The total nnmber of merchant ve.ssels entered at the |>ort8 of the Colony 
luring 1915, exclusive of native craft, was 9,410, with a tonnage of 
10,450,114 tons. The number of native craft was 24, $20, with a tonnage 
1,111,769 tons. The number of merchant vessels cleared at the ports of 
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the colony and dependencies was 9,403, with a tonnage of 10,446,838 tons, 
and the total number of native craft was 24,213, with a tonnage of 
1,107,661 tons ; over half the tonnage is British. 

Communioations. 

There is a railway i'rom Singapore to Woodlands on the Johore Straits, 
communication between Woodlands and Johore being maintained by steam 
ferries. The Federated Malay States Railway extends from Parit Bun tar 
in Krian to Kuala Prai in Province Wellesley, whence are steam ferries to 
Penang There is a railway from Malacca to Tainjnu in the Negri Sembilan. 
All the railways have a gauge ot one metro, and connect with the Federateil 
Malay States Railway system, a continuation of which through Johore was 
opened in 1909. There arc electric tramway systems in Singapore and 
Penang. There are cables connecting Singapore, Malacca and Penang, and 
land linos from Singajioie to Kuala Puinpnr and I’oiiang, and from Malacca 
to Tam]nii. 

In 1915, 10,028,804 letters and otlicA* articles of correspondence were 
)>ostc<l, and 7,498,634 delivered. The number uf lettci's soul to China in 
(dubbed packets decreased Irom 1,034,152 in 1914 to 1,011,243 in 1915. The 
parctds posted numb(‘red 81,863, tho.se delivered 50,339. 

From Labuau there are telegraph lines connecting with Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Sandakaii, and the Continent. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

There arc nine banks with establishments in the Colony. The amount 
of deposits in the Government Savings Bank on December 31, 1916, 
was 796,983 dollars, equivalent to 92,981/. 

The dollar, value 2, s, 4r/. , is the standard coin of the Colony, and with 
the half-dollar and the British sovertdgn is legal tender for the payment of 
any amount. Subsidiary silver coins are 20, 10, and 5 cent }deces ; copper 
coins are cents, half-cents, and (juarter-cents. On December 31, 1915, 
Goveriniicnt currency notes to the value of 57,702,348 dollars (6,731,940/.) 
were in circulation in the Colony and Federated Malay States. 

The measure of hnigth in use in the Setllemouts is the English yard, 
with its divisions and multiples, and land is measured by the English acre. 
The native terms are, however, still in use. Commercial weights are : — 

1 Kati — 16 Tahil= 1 \ lb. avoirdupoivS. 

1 Wkul =100 Kati = 133i lbs. 

I Koyan = 40 Pikul = 5,333^ ,, ,, 

The kati of IJ lbs. is known as the Chinese kati. Another weight, known 
as the Malay kati, and .still in partial use in Penang, is equal to the weight of 
24 Spanish dollars, or 9,984 grains. Tliis gives 142*628 lbs. as the weight 
of the pikul, and 5,705*143 lbs. as the weight of the koyan. The measures 
of capacity throughout the Colony are the gautang or gallon, and chupak or 
quart. 
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THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

The Federated Malay States of Perak, Seliiugor, Negri Seinbilan, aud 
Pahang, which occupy a large portion of the Peninsula, are under 

British protection. The olfucr administering the Government of the Straits 
Settlements is H.M.’s High Commissioner for these States and th(' 

other Malay Slates in the British sphere. 

High Commissioner. — Sir A. H. Young, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Seerctai'ii to Government. — Sh' V.. L. Brockman, K.C.M.G. 

• 

Tlie following are the Rulers and Residemts of the four States : — 

Rider of Perak. — W. H. Sidtan Abdul .lalil Nasruddin Makhtiram Sliah ; 

R('sident. — K. G. Watson, G.M.G. 

Rider of Siddnynr. — H.H. Sultan Ala-udin Suleimansliah, K.C.M.G. ; 

Resident. — E. G. Broadrick. 

Ruler of Negri Sembilan. — U.H. Tunku Muhammad, C.M.Gf. ; 

Resident.— A. H. Lemon. 

Rider of Pahang. — H.H. Sultan Malmiud, C. ; Rrsidci t. 

E. J. Brewstt r. 

In Perak, Selangor, and Snngei Ujong, which State was substMpiently 
amalgamated with other States to form tli ' Confederation of Negri Sem* 
bilan. Residents were appointed in 1874, with a staff of Kuro]>ean officers 
whose duty was to aid the native rulers by advice, and to exerc‘i>e executive 
fuuction.s. The supreme authority in eacdi State is vested in the State 
Council, consisting of the Sultan, the Re.sident, the Secretary to the Rc.si- 
dent (if there is one), and some of the principal Malay chiefs and Chine.se 
inercliants. The Residents are under the control of the Chief Secretary 
and the High Commissioner. 

In 1883 the relations of the Straits Settlemeiit.s with the .small Native 
States on the frontier of Malacca were consolidated. These States were con* 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negri Sembilan (signifying Niiu'. 
States). In January, 1895, Sungei Ujong (including Jelehu, which had been 
administered by a Collector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sunge Ujong 
since 1888) and Negri Sembilan were placed under one Resident ; and in July, 

1895, a treaty was signed by which the admini.stjations were amalgamaterl. 
The new federation, which retaims the ancient name of Negri Sembilan, com- 
prises the States of Sungei Ujong, Sri Meiianti, Joliol, Jcdebii, Rembau and 
Tampin. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang^ the control of his 
foreign relatioms, Ac., was surrendered to the Briti>li Government. Thiswa.s 
followed by a Turther agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled Sultan), 
under which Pahang was taken under British protection, on the same terms as 
the Protected Native States on the west coast of the peninsula. Pahang is 
situate on the east coa.st, within 200 miles by sea from Singapore. In July, 

1896 , the treaty between the four Protected Native State.s, Perak, Selangor, 
Pahang, and Negri Sembilan, and the British Government cam© into force 
by which the administrative federation of these States under a Chief 
Secretary is provided for, and the States agree to furnish a contingent of 
troops for service in the Colony sliould His Majesty’s Government be at 
war with any foreign nation. 

The areas of thc.se States, in .square miles, are approximately: — Perak, 
7,800 wj. miles; Sel4ngor, 3,150 m|. miles; Negri Seinbilan, 2,550 sq. 
miles; Pahang, 14,000 square miles; total, 27,506 sq. miles, Perak, by 
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lecejit agreoineiit with Siam, has been extended by about 1,000 square miles 
(included in the figures given above). 

Population, census 1911: Perak, 494,057 (314,238 males and 149,819 
females); Selangor, 294,035 (220,939 males and 78,096 females); Negri 
Sombilan, 130,199 (87,651 males and 42,518 females); Pahang, 118,708 
(72,234 males and ^6,474 females) ; total 1,036,999, (725,062 males, and 
311,937 females). The pojmlation contiiined 420,840 Malays, 433,244 
Chinese, 172,465 natives of India, 3,284 Europeans and Americans, and 
2,619 Eurasians. The ])re|)onderance of males over females is due to the 
number of Chinese immigranis. Tin* largest town in the States is Kuala 
Lumpur (in Seliingor) with about 60,000 inhabitants. Births, 1915, 29,699 ; 
deaths, 33,899. • 

The military force of the States consists of an infantry battalion of 
Sikhs and Palhans known as the Malay States Guides, to which is attached 
a mountain battery wiih mules. The rank and file of the police force 
consists of an Indian and a Malay contingent. The authorised strength 
of the force in 1915 was 97 European and 5 Native otiicers, and 3,347 
rank and file, but the actual .strength was over 200 below this. Tliere 
is also a detective branch c(»nsistii)g of Chii esc, Tamils, .Malays, Ac., in 
lh»‘ charge of Kurupeans. 

In Perak, Selangor, Negri Scmbilan, and Pahang, in 1915, there were 
a number of English schools maintained or assisted by Government, with 
an average enrolment of 4,975 ))oys and 1,378 girls, and an average 
attendance of 4,657 and 1,281 ie'})ertivoly, and 367 (310 for boys and 
57 for girls) Malay Vernacular scIkkOs, with an average cniolment of 19,286 
scholars, and an average attendance of 15,660. The total jiumber of 
sehools (1915) was 464 (346 boys’ seliools, 68 girls’ schools, and 50 
mixed) with 28,026 enrolled piinils ami an average altendance of 23,208. 
Tlierc arc seveial (diino.se schools, but tliey are not under the control or 
.supervision of the Education Department. Expenditure on education 
(excluding Imildijigs) in 191.5, a 52, 000. 

The laws in force in each State of tlie Federation are contiiined in 
enactments passed liy the State Gouncils, up to December, 1909, and from 
that date, whero more than one State is aflfecied, by the Federal Council. 
Tliis Council consists of the High Commissioner as Presidtnt, the Chief 
Secretary, the Sultan.s of IVrak, Selangor, and Pahang, the Yam Tuan of 
Negri Seriibilaii, tiro four P»ritish Residents, the Legal Adviser, and four un- 
official memhers, ami in adtiilion to legislation deals with the annual estimates 
of revenue ami cxjH udituro. All legislative enactments are submitted to the 
High Commissioner and tlie Secivtaiy of Stale for the Colonies. The courts 
in the Slates afo;— (1) Tlio Supreme Court, comprising the Court of a. 
Judicial Commissioner and the Court of Appeal. (2) The (^ourt of a 
Magistrate of the first class. (3) The Court of a M.igistrate of the second 
class. (4) The Court of a Kathi and the Court of Assistant Kathi, (5) The 
Court of a Pcnghiilu. The Court of Appeal consists of two or more Judicial 
Commissioners, the chief Judicial (’ominissioner being President. Tliere 
is a final appeal m civil matters to tlie Privy Council. 

The number of cases of murder, homicide, robbery, Ac., rejiorted in 1912, 
Wiia 1,122, with 318 discoveries; in 1913, iep<rted, 908, discoveied, 8()5 ; 
in 1914, 1,104, discovered, 330; in 1915, 956, discover* d 296. The 
number of prisoners in gaol on Deceml>er31, 1915, was 1,751. 

Efiicicul Government hospitals arc established in all districts, with 
separate hospitals for Euroncans. A very complete lustifutc of Medical 
Research has been establishcu at Kuala Lumpur. 
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The revenue and expenditure of the States were as follows for 1914 
and 1915: 
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' Expenditure 
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Pahang 
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4,352,8:.’<-. 
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Leading items of revenue in 1915 were — licenses, 1,216,380/.; customs, 
1,425,470/.; railways, 1,071,876/. ; land revenue, 262,760/. ; fees of court or 
office, 167,638/. ; interest, 233,964/. ; municipal, 192,82f»/. : and of expendi- 
ture — railways, 1,387,100/.: puMic works, 560,230/. ; miscidlaneons srrviei*^, 
1,661,094/.; personal einolumcnts, 874.45.1/.; other cliarges, 538,331/. 
Public debt nil. 

The staple cultivations of the Federated Malay States may be said to he 
coconuts, rice, rubber, sugar, tapioca, pe]>per, gam bier, and iii]»ah palms. 
The chief industrial entei’prise' are the cultivation of rubber, and the mining 
of tin. TheKrian irrigation works in Perak irrigate 70,000 acres of rice (i>atli) 
land and .siif>ply drinking water to the district. The canal i.s 21 miles 
long with 16 J miles of branches and 188.^ miles of distributory channeds. 
The total area of rubber estates of over 100 acres at the end of 3915 
was 499,600 acres (44,524 tons were exporte<l in 1915 and 62,765 tons 
in 1916), and coconut estates, 54,800 acres (the total acreage under coconuts 
was 182,000 acres). The forests produce excellent timber, besides gutta- 
percha, oils, re.sins, and canes. In 1914 the total quantity of timber 
and firewood taken from the forests, on which royalty was pai<l, was 
629,087 tons ; of firewood, free of royalty, for use of minins;, 122,1*24 tons. 
The gro.ss revenue of the Forest Departn»cnt for 1915 amounted to 59,950/. 
The 6nty on the exj»ort of tin foriiis the largest item of the revenue of 
the States on the We.st Coa.st. In 1914 the tin export amounted to 
49,042 tons, and in 1915 to 46,766 tons. Duty pai<l in 1915, 844,094/. 
In 1914, 14,272 ounces of gold, and in 1915, 18,641 ouiice.s were produced 
in the Federated Malay States. Bewides i;old and tin, many minerals are 
found, including lead, iron, copper, bismuth, mercury, arsenic, manganese, 
plumbago, silver, zinc, and coal. The labour force engaged in mining 
in 1915 was about 164,000, including 157,000 Chinese. • 

The trade (excluding bullion and specie) was as follows in 1914 and 
1916 
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Chief itema of im[K>rt, 1915 rice, 1,746,080/.; opium, 207,519/. ; 
tobacco and cigars, 344,241/. ; cotton piece goods, 286,011/. ; sugar, 
186,841/. ; milk, condensed, 146,767/. ; live aninials, 236,888/. ; tobacco, 
244,240/. ; spirits, 124,047/. ; petroleum, 285,722/. ; ironware, 172,819/. ; 
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machinery, 167,288Z. Chief exports, 1915 : cultivated rubber (44,524 tons), 
10,897, 866^. ; copra, 214, 493^. ; rice, 105,026/. ; tapioca, 26,199/. ; cotfee, 
25,110/. ; and tin and tin ore, 7,164,968/. Bullion and specie imported, 
154,832/. ; exported, 68,966/. Imports (including bullion and specie), 1915, 
from U.K., 937,11^/.; other Bdtieh pos-sessions, 6,634,613/.; foreign 
countries, 684,966/. Exports to U. K., 3,336,010/. ; other Britii»h possessions, 
16,462,260/. ; foivign countries, 151,810/. 

Shipping, 1916 (excluding native craft) : entered, 4,296 vessels, 1,714,837 
tons; cleared, 4,290 vessels, 1,714,564 tons. Native craft, entered and 
cleared, 13,795 vessels, 311,763 tons. 

There were in the 4 States in 1914, 2,251 miles of mehilled cart roads and 
1,923 miles of bridle roads ami paths. The (lov^^rninent has made, 
purchased, leased, or is making, the railway s3^stenis of the whole 
peninsula south of the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singapore Island. ^Vllen the system is complete, there will be a main 
trunk line extending throughout tlie peninsula, diverging at Oeiiias in 
Johore into We.^'t Coast and Ejst Coa.^t lines, and linking up with the 
Soiithern Siamese railway system on the IVrliN-Siam (this section it is hoped 
to complete in 1917) and Kelantati-Siam boundaries respectively. The two 
Siamese lines conv. rge at Oota]»no, in Singora, and thence a single line 
continues north to Bangkok. On the West Coast, the line is now open for 
traffic fiom Singajioro as far as Alor Star (in Kedah), a distance of 540 miles, 
and on the East Ccjast it is open from Singnpore as far as Jerantut (in 
raining). A section of railway in Kelantan from 'rum])at to Tanah Mcrah 
(32 miles) is also o])en for traffic. The section in Johoie, extentling fioin 
Johore Bahru to Gemas (120 miles), is lea^jed from tin* Johore Government. 
The line is a metre gauge. The mail trains have sleeping saloons and 
restaurant cars. The total mileage open for traffic, including leased lines, 
was 872 miles in 1915. 

There are (1915) 90 post offices and 38 other places for postal business, 
la 1915, 17,371,312 postal packets (registered letters, 518,248, and parcels, 
121,264) were rcjieived and deliveivd. In 191.5 there were 2,226 miles of 
telegraph and telephone lino ^9,849 miles of wire) under the Post Office 
department. The post and telegraph receipts (including sUimp sales, except- 
ing sales for fiscal purposes) amounted to 80,676/., and exf^enditure to 
102,941/. Savings Banks, 7,558 depositors and 75,110/. depovsits on 
December 31, 1915. The current money consists of Straits Settlements 
dollars with subsidiary silver and copper coins. In February, 1906, the 
value of the dollar was fixed at 2v. 4</. or 60 dollars — 7/. Currency notes 
and bank notes also circulate, and the sovereign is legal timder for any amount 
at the al>ove rate.^ Weights and inejisures (as well as currency) are os in the 
Straits Settlements. 

THE MALAY STATES NOT INCLUDED IN THE 
FEDERATION. 

The Malay States not included in the Federation are five in number, 
nninely, Johore, Kedah, Peilis, Kelantan, and Trenggauu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined by a treaty dated 
December 11, 1885 ; and, by an nmendment to tliis treaty mnde on May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agreed to accept, and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by a State Council, on which there are two European 
unofficial members. 

N 
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The rights of suzerainty, protection, adiuinistratiou and control of the 
other four States were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by the Aiiglo- 
Siainese treaty of March 10, 1909. In all four States the Rulers are assisted 
in the aihninist ration by State Councils. In Kedali, Perils, aii'l Kelanten 
the Ruler has the assistance of a British Adviser appointed by tlm British 
Government. In Trengg«inu there is a British Agent, also appointed by the 
British Government. 

In thoe StatOvS the currency, weights and measures are the s ^me as in the 
Straus SettL'm^'iits aiul the Federateii Malay States, but the old Br tish 
dollar coased to ho legal tender in Prongganu in 1915. Their trade is almost 
entirely carried on with the Straits Settloinenis 
The religion of the Malays is Muhammadanism. 

Johore (area 9,000 square miles, population in 1911, 180,417, of whom 109,15*J were 
Mal'iys, t)3,32.'j Chinese and Imliai.s) lies at the simthern extremity of tlie Malay 

Peninsula. Births register'd (1915). d,97l; deaths, 8,358. Revenue (1915), 5.790.393 
dollars (customs, 1,854,808 dollars ; licences, excise, <fec., ‘2,941,2c2 dollars ; land revenue. 
322,320 dollars ; land sal« s, 491,842 dollais) ; expenditure, 3,845,421 dollars. Public debt 
(for C'»n"tru(M ing Johore State Rallwa^ ), 8,750,hfX) dollars. there are (1915) 5 Euglislt 
and 74 vernacu ar schools. Imiiorts (1915), 9, 183,885 dodars (foodstiifts, drinl^s, and 
naieotic.s, 8,577,934 dollars; raw ina'erials. 915,278 doll.-irs ; mamifaetiired articles, 
1,. 580, 140 doilais. coin and l>ul ion, 124,973 ilullars). Exports (1915), 28,917,800 dollars 
(rubber. ]8,O0i',(X)O dollars; ua ubier, l,9"0 000 dollars; popper, 548,800 dollars; copra, 
1,7 0,1100 dnliurs ; are«-aimts, 2,460.000 dollars ; tin. 2 58S,0o0 dollars). The military force 
of the State consists of 4‘)0 Malay Iniantry, 100 Patnan artillery, and nearly lOo bands- 
men. In ad'ijtion there is a Vo unteer Corps ol Kuropeans. I he Police force, which is 
armed, exmsists of 558 men (1915). Up to the pre.sent oniy 190 miles of road have been 
coustriicted l»ut extensions agun-gati- g 350 miie.s have been planned and are now in 
pro- esj of execution. An - fticunt medical servn e, and live public hospitals, are 
mamtained by the Governiiient. Postal revenue, 1915, 2 ,145 dollars ; expenditure 
32,788 dollars. Letters, paieels, Ac., received, 781, (MX) ; despatclied, 547,000. 

His Highness Sultan Ilirahim, K.C.M.G. 

General Advuer.—F. 0. Weld (acting). 

' Kedah, on the west coast of the Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley anri 
Perak, has an area cf .8,s00 square miles. The jiopulation (rensuH 1911) is 24.8,988, of 
wlio ii 195,411 were Malays, 33,748 Chinese, 8,135 l8iHmese, and 8, 074 Indians. The esti- 
mate«l |>opulation in 1915 was 25S.0<X). The capital is Alor Star on the Kedah River, 
about sixty rniic.s from Penang by .sea. Owing to the Sultan's ill-lo alth, the head of ilic 
Government i^ the Rc-'cnt. There are ,S8 Euroi cansin the Guverninont service, piinripally 
in the Public Works, Survey and Police Oepartinents. The police force, distributed in 
45 stations, ha*! a strengtli (December, 1915) of 583 -.en (j^rinclpally Malays). There were 
at the end of 1915, 50 Oovernment 8cm»ol.s (about 3.500 pupils) 8 telegraph omceH. and 12 
posi offices. An excelWnt telephone system extends throughout, the StaU*, llie wire 

mileage in 1915 being 927. fherc is a railway to Alor Siar, onened :ri 1915. A metalled 

road (39 miles) ronDects Alor Star with PerJis, a road (29^ m^Je^), of which 24 are 
TU' tailed, connects it witn Singora frontier (Slam), and a metalled road (48 miles) is being 
made to connect it with Province Wellesley, 10 and 19 miles re»i»€etlvely having been 
metalled at the norll-ern and sonthern ends. Anoih* r metalled I'oad (4.5 miles) is being 
made conneetipg Baling with Upper Perak in one direction and with Province Wellesley 
in the opposiu- uirectiuu. 155 miles of canal were iiiaintatued In 1915. Tlie revenue of the 
State fi»r the year 1915 was 2,592,024 dollars, incinding Chandu monopoly, 1.051, 174 d- Ham ; 
export dutiCH, dollars; Umis, 48 ,972 dollar?* ; gaming farin'.. 244-.320 dollars; 

liquors, 112 938 dollars, and the expemiiture, 2,278,522 dollars. The principal produce 

of North Kedah is rice. Tuere are large rubber, coconut, and tapioca OMtalcs In South 
Ke«tab. About four or live steamerH ply daily between Penang and ihe various ports of 
Kedah. Postal and telegra)>h revenue, 1915, 28,978 dollars ; expenditure, 44,110 dollars. 
Articles dealt with, over 850, OuO. 

Sultau Sir Alxlul Hamid Halim Shah, K.C.M.Q. (succeeded in 1881). 

ilegenf.— B.H. Tunku Ibrahim. 

mtish AdpUer,^0, A. Hall (Acting). 

PerliS) on the west coast of the Peninsula and north of Kedah has an area of about 
300 square miles and a population (19U censuai of 32,748. Malays numbered 29,497 of 
the population, Chlneso 1,627, and Siamese 1,888. Police force, 1915, 84 n.o.o.'s and 
men. Eight schools were maintained In 1915 ; (average attendance, 453. The prUiclpai 
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agricultural produce is rice, RuWber (output 3,466 lb. in 1916), and cocuuutb are grown* 
Cattle, 1915, numbered 7,800, T uere are valuable tin (output of tiu-ore in 1915, 229 tons) 
and guano depoelts. There are 12^^ miles of metalled, 21 miles of gravelled roa<i, and 14 
miles of earth road in ^he fttate. The revenue for 1915 was 182,290 dollars, including 
Ohandu monopoly, 72.844 dollars ; customs, 54,105 dollars, land and mines, 30,492 doll irs ; 
and tne expeu liture, 175,924 dollars. Public debt, 1015, 556,838 dollars, 

Ruler.-II.H. Syed AUvi. 

British Advider.^H, C. Eckliardt (Acting). 


KolantaDi on the east c<>ast of the Peninsula, has an area estimated at 5,870 square 
miles and * pop«iIation of 280,751, including ,5,355 8Ja?ne8e and 9,844 Chinese Kota 
Bauru, toe capital, has a populanou of about 12,000. There are 8 Government elementary 
schools in the estate. The iligh Court, the central Court, and the s uall Court, are at 
Kota Bnaru, and there are two district Courts at Kuala Krai and i^sir Pnteh respectively. 
There is a polic.e force of 300 men (1915). Tne revenue of the tJtate in 1915 amount^ 
to 092,55(3 dollars (liccnci's, exc se, (he., 3 4,000 dollars; customs, 159,785 dollars ; land 
revenuo. 128,110 dollars), and the expenditure t-o 753,580 dollars. Public debt (1916), 
3,447,370 dollars. 

The chief industry is agriculture. About 107,000 acres were under cultivation in 
1915. Chief pro<iiit(ts, rice (93.400 acres), coconuts (32,000 acres), iietcl-nuta, rubber 
( 17,700 acres), ic.siii and gharu, rattan, b.itnboo, [lejipcr. tapioca, .sugar*caue, and maize. 
A large part of the State is c«»vere«l with pingle comprising niimerims kiuOs of 
servi*;eible timber. The State supports catt(e (estimated at 120, OiX) head), buffaloes 
(26,000), sheep, goats, and poultry. The mineral resources comprise gold, galena, 
pyrites, and tin. Extonsive planting and mining concessions are held by British 
companies. The primupal manufacturing industries are silk-weavmg, boat-building, 
and brick-making. In 1915, total exports, 1, 90 7,0 .‘8 dollars ; total imports, 1,587, ■'71 
dollars (1914, 1,891,1(32 and 2,721,898 dollars respectively). Chief exports, 101.5: Cattle, 
sheep and goats, 102,712 dollars; betol-nuts, 15;i.508 dollars; lisli, 74,803 dollars; copra, 
333,704 dollars; Para rubber, 1,082.70) <lollars. Chiot imports. 1915. Opium, 37,871 
dollars; cittle, 33,2(i») dollars; U.'.li. 19,«4 1 dollars ; rice, 71,95(3 dollars; wheat an 1 fl(>ur, 
23,1(38 dollars ; milk. 3(3. Oiih <lol ars ; sugar, (37,2(3* dollars; tobacco, 83,905 doUai's : salt. 
15,287 dollars ; gambier, 23.392 dodars , petroleum, 92.(97 dollars ; co' t *ii goods, 257,726 
dollars; silk go-nls, (35,s9l (Idllars, limiier, 02.030 dollars ; cement, 14,569 dollars; ma' 
chinery and metal goods, ^22.^501 dollar.s. 

Tonnage of steamships iiiwar.Is and outwards, 1915, 70,608 tons (106,286 toua in 
1914). Over 6,000 craft are registered. There is regular steamship communicatiomwith 
Bangkok and ISinguporo. Hoad.s extend only a few miles from the capital ; comiuunicatiou 
ill laud is by tlie rivers. There is imw bi-weekly connection by rail and st^eamer Initweeu 
luinpat and Kuala Lebir 0 » mile.s up river. Kota Bharu is in direct telegraphic com- 
muriiciition with Bangkok and Penang and possesses a teleplnme service. There are 
(191.5) 4 {lost oftlce.H in the State. 

Haler— ll.M, Sultan Muhammad, K.C.M.t). 

British Adviser. — W. Langham Carter. (On leave.) 


Trengganu, with an area of about 0,000 square miles and a population, at the 
census, UUl, of 151,037, lies on the east coast between Penang and Kelantan. The capital 
is Kuala Trcngganii, with a i>opulaii(>ii of 14,0(.K). There are one Ma«av school and one 
Chinese school. Pofice force, 1915, alniut 40. There are about 11 miles of metalled 
e.art road at tiie capital and a telephone exchange, but uo trunk roa<l.s, railways, or 
telcgr.aphs. Communication with the interior is i>y rivers, and good native paths. 
Steamers connert regularly with Singapore and Bangkok, and l«*cally-bntlr inotor«f>oat8 
maintain pa.s.seiigcr .services along lue Treiiggaiiu coast. Tne industries are similar to 
those of Kelaiiian, an«i the country is of r.ne same general character. Kevenue, 1914, 
166,380 dollars; 1915, 183,728 d(dlar.s, chiefly from “farms’* (95,272 doUai’s in 1915). 
and export duty on liii and wolfram (38,179 dollars in 191.5). Expeudit'-re, 1914, ITS. 424 
dollars, 1916. 183,470 dollars Debt, 1915,47,464 dollars. Thr* total imporfs vvei*e aU>ut 
1,550,000 rlollars in 1915, and total exports attoiit 2, 300, 000 doi tars Chief export, 1915 : 
drieil Ush, 711,897 dollars, tin ore, 379,335 dollars ; padi, 308.0 >0 dollars ; copia, 121,938' 
dollars; black popper, 148, u65 dollars; Wolfram ore, 147,561 dollars. Chief imports; 
rice, 867,487 dollars ; cotton piece goods, 125,946 dollars ; raw silk, 8 *,436 dollars ; tobacco 
33,030 dollars ; pef roleum, 189,416 dollsra ; sugar, 65,185 dollars. 

italer—H.ir. yuitan Zaiual-Ahidoii, K.C.M.O. He Is a.s.sistcd by s Htaiv Council, on 
the Johor model. 

British L, Humphreys. 

N 2 
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WEIHAIWEI. 

Weihaivvei, in tlie Cbiiiose ];roviiice of ShaiitiiiiL'i nitli the adjacent 
waters was by a Convention with tlic CTiineae GoverianoDt, dated Jn]y 1, 1898, 
leased to Great Britain. The lenitoiy lea^cd coinjiriHes, besides tlic port and 
bay, the island of Liu Kung, all tlie iBljind.'. in the bay, and a boll of land 10 
English miles wide aIonf{ the entire coant-line of the bay. The boondary ha« 
been demareaied and legiilations settled lonbe manngi ment of liontjei aflairs. 
The ar^a of about 285s(|iiajf mi es contains (1911 census) 147,177 inhabitants, 
including 3,00Q on the island ol Liu Kung. The native city of \Veihamci 
is a walled town U-ith about 2,000 inhabitants. Within the limits of the 
territory Great Britain has sole jurisdiction, except that within the walled 
city Chinese officials may exciciac such juri^dielion as ia not inroiiMstenl 
with the defence of the territory. In addition, within a zone extending cast 
from the meridian 121® 40' east of Greenwich, and compHsing an area of 1,1^00 
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square miles, Great Britain has the right to erect fortifications or take any 
measures necessary for the defence of the territory, and to acquire sites neces- 
sary for water supply, communications and hosjdtals. There Chinese adininis- 
trati mis not to bo interfered witli, but only Chinese or British troops shall be 
a11owe4. Chinese waiw vessels retain the right to use the waters, and within 
the territory such lands as may be required by Great Britain for public pur- 
poses shall bo bought at a fair price. 

Under an Order in Council of July 24, 1901, the territory is administered 
by a Commissioner. Legislation is by Ordinaric es. The seat of government 
is at Port Kdward on tlie mainland There is a High Court for both civil and 
criminal cases, subject to appeal to the .Supreme Court a^ Hong Kong, and 
provision is made for courts of distri<‘t nmgi‘'trateR. There are 3 European 
iusp'^ctors of )«olice, cue ou the Island of Liu Kuut: and two on the mainland. 
There are 7 Chinese sergeants, 3 cor]>orals and 85 constables (1916). In the 
numerous villages the hcadincii system is maintained. At the Coveniment 
Free School there were in 191.5 about 78 ptqnls, and ab ait half-a'dozeu 
Mission schools have 130 pupils. There is also a private school in whieh 
the sons of Europeans are educated. There are many Chinese schools 
within the territory. About 6 per cent, of the inhabitants can r- ad and write. 

Revenue is derived from (1 ) a land tax ami a road tax : (2) junk regi.stra- 
tion, shipping duos, wine monojmly ; (3) Hues and miscellauenus sources. 
For 1914--15 the actual revenue was 109.687 dollars (10,969/. and the 
actual expenditure was 148. 1 85 dollars (14,818/.). For 1915-16 the amounts 
Were 115,662 dollars (11,566/.) and 156,697 dollars (15,669/. ) rts[)ectively. 
The grant in aid for I9M-15 amounted to 5,000/.; for 1915-16 to 3,500/. 
No grant in aid was provided for 1916-17. 

The sialion has not been fortiftc*d, hut is used as a flying naval base and as 
a depot, exercising ground, ami sanaloiiiim for the C'hina squadron, whiclv 
assembles at Weihaiwtd during the summer. No troops are st.itioned in its 
territory, the Ohdiesc regiment having been disbanded. 

The leased territory, consisting ot rot ky liill ranges with fertile valleys, 
is most picture.sqiie ; it is well populated, and the inhabitants are in 
general well-to-»lo. Cereals, vegetables ami fruits (apples, graphs and 
apricots) are gi'own, and oak-fod silk is prndm*ed. Se<4.liMgs of fir trees, 
acacias, willows, and [dane trees have done welt Those of the inliahitants 
who are not farmers are most ly ti.shermeii. Some rope and line making, boat 
building, and stom'-cuttiug are cariie<l on. The territory contains gob*, and 
a mining company worked for more than three years, but operations ai*e not 
now carried on. Phe trade Is carried on by junks and steamers. In 1915, 668 
steamers of 596,33-^ tons entered the port, exclusive of Admiraltv colliers 
and government transports ; 433 wen^ British, 224 Jaimuese and Chinese 
coasting boats, and 11 l*oats of other nationalities. 3,466 Junks^entered and 
cleared as against 2,351 in 1914. The chief imports arc kerosene, flour, cottons, 
sugar, timber, matches, beverages, provi.sions, coal. The chi»'f exports are 
ground nuts and ground nut seeds (in 1915, 306,594 owts were exported), 
ground nut oil (in 1915, 29,332 cwts. were exported) and salt fish. 
Weihaiwoi is a dnty-fixse port. 

Good roads have been made round tlie coasts and into the interior of the 
Territory. The value of laud is rising, which is a sign of the iuc» easing pros- 
perity of the pla<re. There is a regular weekly mail service to and from 
Shanghai. Many Europeans visit the place in summer on account of the 
excellence of tho climate* which is unsurpassed in th«* Far East. 

(7otttwtt>sfon«r, — Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart, K.C. M.G. 


A One clolUr m «i. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCENSION ISLAND. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 square inile.s, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St. Helena. It is entirely 
under the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Coininissioners of the 
Admiralty and is fortified. There is an excellent sanatorium up Green 
Mountain (2,820 ft. ) for crews of ships visiting the island, whose Iiealth is 
impaired from service on the coast. There are 10 acres under cultivation, 
producing vegetables and fruit for the garrison. The population was e.stimated 
(August 1, 1914) at about 196, consi^tint^ of ofiicers, their wives and 
families, seamen and marines, kroomeii, members of the ste.ll of the Kastern 
Telegraph Co., and servants. Garrison .station, Georgetown, on north-west 
coast. 

The island is the resort of the sea turtle, whioli come in thonsand.s to lay 
their eggs in the .sand annually hetw^een January and May. In 1914, 113 were 
taken from 500 to 800 lbs. in weight ; they are stored in ponds, and eventually 
killed and distributed among the people, a few being sent to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. Rahbit.s, wild goats, and partridges are more or 
less numeroxis on the island, which is, besides, the breeding ground of the 
sooty tern or w'ideawake,*’ these birds coming in vast numbers to lay their 
eggs about every eighth month. The i.sland is included in the Postal Union, 
and is connected by the Eastern Telegraph Company with St. Helena, St. 
Vincent, Sierra Leone, and Buenos Aires ; with England and with the Cape 
of Good Hope by telegraph, 

Commo/fidant . — Major H. C. Benett, R.M.l.L 
References. 

GH((Mr8. D.), Six Months In A.scension. Lon<lon, 1878. 
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Oxford Survey of 1 he British Empire. Vol. III. l.ondon, 1014.* 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

Briti.sh East Africa consists of a large area on the mainland (including 
the East Africa Protectorate and the Uganda Protectorate), together with 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to international agree- 
ments, &c., with regard to the British sphere in East Africa, see the 
StcUes^nafCn Year Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

THE EAST AFRICAK FBOTECTOBATE. 

Govormnent.^The East Africa Protectorate extends from the Umha to 
the Juba River, and inland as far as tlie borders of Uganda. It includes 
certain mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, viz. — a strip extending 
10 inland along the coast from the German frontier to Kipini, the 
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islands of tht* Lamu Archipelago, and an area of 10 miles round the fort 
of Kismayn. these territories having V^eon leased to Great Britain for an annual 
rent of 17,000/. On April 1, 1905, it was transferred from the authority 
of the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office. By an Order in 
Council dated NoveiJIjber 9, 1906, the Protectorate was placed under the 
control of a Governor and Commander-in-Chief. An Order in Council of 
October 22, 1906, constituted an Kxecutive and a Legislative Council, the 
former consisting of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter 
of 8 official and 4 unofficial members. In 1908 foreign consular jurisdiction 
in the Zanzibar strip of coast was transferred to tlio llritish Crown, and the 
whole Protectorate is now virtually a British Crown Colony. It consists 
of 7 provinces and a tract of territory partially organised lying to the 
north. The provinces are each under a provincial commissioner, and are 
divided into districts and sub-district.^, as follows: Seyidie (capital 
Mombasa), comprising the <listricts of Vanga, Mombasa, Malindi and 
Voi, and the sub-districts of Rabai and Taveta ; Ukamba (capital 
Nairobi), including the districtsof Kitui, Kikuyu, and Machakos ; Tanaland 
(capital Lamu), with districts of I.amn and Tana Hiver ; Jnhaland (capital 
Kismayn), con.sisting of tlie districts of Kismayu and Gosha : Kenya (capital 
Fort Hall) with districts of Fort Hall, Nyeri, Kmbn, and Mem ; Naivasha 
(capital Naiva.sha), including the districts of Naivasha, Kldama Ravine, 
Rumiirnti, Turkhana, Uasin Gishn, and Southern Ma.«ai Reserve ; the 
Nyanza Province (capital Kisnmn), including the districts of Kisiimii, 
Lnmbwa, Nandi, and North and South Kavirondo, and the Northern 
Frontier District witli hca(l<|uart.er.s at Moyale and posts at Kn lal, Uaso 
Nyiro, and Wajheir. 

Area and Population.— The Protectorate has an area of 246,822 
square miles ; population estimated at 4,038,000, including 25,000 
Asiatic.*, and 5,000 Kuropeans and Eurasians. Ou the coast the Arabs 
and Swahilis ])redouiinate ; further inland are races speaking Bantu 
languages, and non- Bantu tribes such as the Masai, the Somalis, 
and the Gallas. Mombasa i.s the largest town ; }>opnlation ahmit 30,000, 
of whom 130 are Kuropeans. The harbour is situated ou the eastern 
si<le of an island of the same name, and is the terniimis of the Uganda 
Railway. Kilindini harbour on the south-western side of the island is 
the finest land-locked an<l slieltered harbour on the east coast of Africa 
and is accessible to vessels of deep draught. There is good warehouse 
accommodation and a pier connected with the Uganda Railway. The two 
T>rincipal rivers in the North arc tho Tana and .Juba >\hich flow into the 
Indian Ocean. •^Phey are both navigable for about 400 miles by shallow- 
draught steamers. Nairobi, the capital of the Protectorate ^ind the head- 
(piarteva of tho Protectorate administration, has 14,000 inhahitAuis, of whom 
about 800 arc European and 3,000 Indian. Thrre are also 400 European 
farmers and 50,000 natives in the immediate neighbourhood of Naii'obi. 

Religion, Instruction, Justice.— Tho prevailing religious hoiiefa 
are Pagan ; but on the coast Mohammedanism has made great }>rogress. 
There are many Christian mission societies, Brittsh, Frencli, German, 
Italian, Swedish, and American, two being Homan Catholic. There are 
Government schools at Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, and Uasin Oishu. 
LegislUion is by Ordinances made by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council. The High Court is at Mombasa and 
sessions are hold at Nairobi, Naivasha, Kisumu, and other places. District 
Courts presided over by magistrates are held in each district. In native 
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cases local ideas and customs are considered. The legal status of slavery 
has been abolished throughout East Africa. In the rest of the Protectorate 
slavery is non-existent. 

Finaiice. — Revenue and expenditure for 4 years : — 


Year 

j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year ! 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

t* 


£ 

£ 

1911-12 ' 

729,078 

772,3:>4 

1913-14 

1,123,798 

1,115,899 

1912-13 

952,525 

oci.irs 

1914-15 

984,759 

1,151,730 


In 1914-15 the expenditure included 1,942/ for Special Expenditure 
for Magadi (71,264/. in 1912-13, and 43,259/. in 1913-14) ; grant-in-aid, 
nil. Of the revenue for 1914-15, customs inland accounrod for 85,645/.; 
licences and internal revenue, 223,639/. ; Oovernment railways, 522,895/.; 
rents, 25,704/.; posts and telegraphs, 38,010/. ; fees of court mid other fees, 
33,088/. Public debt, 569,840/. 

Agriculture and Mining. — The agricultural products ot the lowlands 
are essentially tropical, and include rice, maize, various native grains, 
casava, cocoanuts, etc. Tlie cultiv.it ion of sisal hemp and Oeara rubber is 
now being undertaken on an extcmled scale. Cotton growing is receiving 
attention on the banks of the Juba Kiver. Other plants of economic value 
are being experimented with. in the highlands almost all crops of the 
temperate zone are grown, viz. : oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, all European 
vegetables, beans, peas, liii.sced, etc. There is now a large acreage under 
wheat. Maize culture is rapidly extending, and a large exj>ort in this 
commodity is likely to be developed. Many cotfee plantations are established. 
The growing of black wattle is becoming one of the principal industries of 
the country and suitable land commands a high price in the market. 
Ostrich farming has practically become an established industry. Sheep 
farming is proving very profitable, and many puie-bied merinos have been 
imported. Dairying is also proving a profitable branch of farming. 

The forest area of the Protectorate extends over 3,200 square miles, of 
which the tropical forest covers about 183 Hquaro mile.s, the remainder being 
upland or highland, contiining valuable timber trees. Near the coast are 
mangroves, and various rubber trec.s, besides ebony, copal, and other trees. 
The Taveta fore.st, on tlie German boundary, is supposed to contain useful 
timber. The Scrub forest which covers a large lowland area is capable of 
being turned to useful purposes. The Tana and Juba rivers# are bordered b}" 
trees of tropical growth, and the Witu forest timber trees and furniture 
woods. But the valuable forests are within the highland area to the west 
and north of Nairobi. The Kenya forests of about 625 square miles contain 
^cedar, yellow woods, camphor, jarrah, cork, iron-wood, pillar-wood, olive, 
and many other useful species. The Abcrdare forests (about 760 square 
miles) contain abundance of .similar trees. The Mau forest (about 1,200 
square miles) is incompletely surveyed, but is known to contain many ex- 
cellent timber trees. The forest on Mount Elgon (about 60 square miles) is 
little known. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully explored, but do not appear to be 
very extensive. There are large deposits of natron in the Rift Valley, particu- 
larly at Lake Magadi, near the border of German Blast Africa. Diatomlte 
also ocenra in large quantities in the same revion. Gold has been discovered 
in 8. Kavirondo, but not in sufficient quantities to warrant mining. 
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Graphite and marble are found in the metamorphic rocks in various locali- 
ties, and limestone is worked at various places for building purposes. 
Manjjanese is found in the sandstones near the coast ; opals have been 
found in some of the stroanis on the west side of the Rift Valley, but up to 
now have not been considered of commercial importance. 

In dve years laud was disposed of as follows : — 


Year 

Freehold 

Leasehold 

Total 

! Agricul- 
ture 

Grazing 

Fibre 

Forest 

Fuel 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acrea 

acres 

1910 

0,216 

.388,382 

3S9,.'>98 

' 19,852 

369,746 

— 


— 

lOU 

4,941 1 

(M).8,8. 1 
328.180 

60%732 

i 7,370 

601,382 

*— 

1 — 

— 

1912 

9,844 ' 

338,033 

I 27,8SS 

310,145 

— 

— 

— 

19'3 

l:^,2.j0 ' 

r>:)S,oo8 


1 14,052 

494,27ri 

63,831 ! 

... 

— 

I9M 

n,-2:)0 

628,890 

039,640 

9,635 

630,005 

“ 1 

— 

— 


Commerce, Shipping^, Communications, &c. — Imports (excluding 
government stores and treasure) and exports (including those also of Uganda, 
Oernian East Africa and the Congo), and the gross tonnage entered and cleared 


(excluding coasting 

trade) : — 




Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Customs 

Tonnage entered 
.i!jd cleared 


£ 

£ 

£ 


1910-11 

1,000,346 

962,911 

99,508 

2,506,739 

1911-12 

1,330,437 

1,016,898 

' 122,940 

2,886,331 

1912-13 

1,808,343 

1,203,201 

172,08.5 

2,998.314 

1913-14 

2,147,037 

1,482,876 

196,197 

3,505,795 

2,362,817 

1914-15 

1,469,210 

1,004,790 

145,545 


In 1914-16 the chief imports were : cotton piece goods, 269,244/.; grain 
and flour, 147,462/. ; provisions, 140,430/.; sugar, 69,309/.; building mate- 
rials, 65,996/ ; vehicles and parts thereof, 58,537/.; macliinery and parts 
thereof, 56,694/. ; tobacco, cigars, an<l cigarettes, 46 589/. ; spirits, wines, 
ale and beer, 64,988/. ; oil, petroleum, 26,976/.; haberdashery and wearing 
apparel, 26,004/.; suap, 23,023/.; bags anti sacks, 20,012/.; coal, 21,450/.; 
hardware and cutlery, 21,416/.; impleineuts, agricultural, 21,132/.; iron 
and steel rnanufaetuves, 19,453/. ; cotton manufactures, unenumerated, 
17,764/.; brass and topper manufactures, 14,597/.; leather and leather 
manufactures, 14,f60/.; arms and amuiunition, 11,902/.; matclie.s, 8,054/.; 
salt, 8,915/. • 

Of im|K)rts, 1914-15, 636,867/. came from the United Kingdom ; 386,383/. 
from British Possessions ; 84,410/. from the United States ; 68,930/. from 
Germany; 66,375/. from Austria-Hungary; and 54,981/. from Holland. 

Chief exports, 1914-15 (including those al.so from Uganda, German East 
Africa, and tlio Congo) : cotton. 369/. (mostly from Uganda); hides and 
skins, 278,478/. ; gi’aiu and oil seeds, 53,232/. ; fibre,s, 40,714/. ; ivory, 21,782/. ; 
cottonseeds, t30,613/, ; coffee, 68,396/.; copra, 24,371/. 

Of exports in 1914-15, 601,317/. went to the United Kingdom ; 80,846/. 
to British PosHcssious ; 101,666/. to Germany; 78,441/. to Fiance ; 35,3951. 
to Italy ; and 60,033/. to the United States, 

An ivaU and sailings during the year 1914-15 have been irregular, the 
Union Castle Line steamers having reduced their service to a minimum. 
The German Line, of (course, ceased runniiig. During the year a new line of 
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steamers ‘The Scandinavian East Africa Line’ commenced trading with the 
East Africa Protectorate, brimring car^’ofrom Norwegian, Swedish, and Daaiish 
ports. The British India line of steamers increased their service between 
Bombay, Mombasa, and East Africa and have* now secured tlie whole of 
the carrying trade from Bombay, a large portion of which was formerly 
carried in German bottoms. The Clan, Ellerman, Hall and Harnson lines 
contiuno to run a joint service of cargo steamers between Liverpool and 
Mombasa. A fairly regular })asscnger service between Europe and the East 
coast of Africa is being kept by steamers of thf» Messagerics Mai itimes, and 
at more irregular dates by steamers of the British India, I'nion Castle, and 
Marittima Italiana ^ines. The boats recent I y put on by some of tlie lines are 
of nee.essity of an inferi'»r class to those to which the travelling public on this 
coast have been accustomed. Communication between the ports of the 
Protectorate is kept up by small steamers owned by Messrs. Cowasji Dinshaw 
Brothers at Aden 

The Mombasa- Victoria (Uganda) raihvay is a State railway ot the 
Protectorate; length 618 miles, gauge 39*33 inches. The construction cost 
to March 31, 1915, Avas 6,409,481/. There is a telegra])h along the line, 
and five steamers on the Lake in connection with the railway. In 1914-15, 
184,505 tons of goods, exclusive of railway material, and 561,468 passengers 
were carried ; revenue, 515,925/. ; expenditure, 335,325/. 

The Post Office of the Protectorate (exclusive of tlie Uganda Post Office, 
which is worked by the Protectorate Post Office) received and despatchccl 
4,314,747 letters, packets, Ac., and 245,681 telegrams during the year 
1914-15. The telegraph system has 2,321 miles of wire (exclusive of 
Uganda), The lines connect Mombasa with Lamu (200 miles), with Ki.sninn 
(584); and Kilindini (2 miles) (double line) ; Kisnmu with Entebbe (278) 
(75 miles double lino in Ea.st Africa and rest in Uganda) ; Londiani with 
Eldama Ravine (22) ; Lumbw’a w'ith Kcrieho (17i) ; Nairobi with Nyeri and 
West Kenia (99) ; Kibigori with Nandi, Eldoret and Sorgoit (64) ; Mazeras 
and Rabai (2) ; Magadi Junction with Maebakos (16.^) ; Kisinayii, Gobw'en, 
and Yonte (17.^i). A ca'hie connects .Mombasa with Zanzibar. 

Governor and Commander’in-Chief , — Sir H. C. Belfield, K.C.M.iL 

Chief Secretai y to the Government. — C. C. Bowring, U..M.O. 


THE UGANDA PEOTECTORATE. 

The territorie.s now comprised within thi.s Protectorate came under British 
influence in 1890, and a portion of them was for a time administered by the 
Imperial British East African Company. In 1894 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the kingdom of Uganda and some of the adjoining territories. 
The present limits are approximately as follows — On the north, the Uganda- 
Sudan boundary ; on the east, a line drawn down the middle of l.*akc Rudolf, 
and along the west boundaiy of the East Africa Protectorate and the eastem 
shores of Lake Victoria; on the south, by the German frontier and by the 
let degree of south lat. ; and on the west, by the ea.stern boundary of the 
Belgian Congo. Within these boundaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza,* 
part of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, half of Lake Albert, 
the whole of I.»ake Kioga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, part of I^ike 
Rudolf, and the course of the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to 
Nimnle, where the Egyptian Sudan commences. Total area 109,119 


» Nyanza T/Ugandfl equivalent for lake. 
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square miles, including 16,377 square miles of“ water. For adminis- 
trative purposes it is divided into 5 provinces: (1) the Eastern Province, 
comprising the districts of Busoga, Bukedi, Teso, Lango, Ksrarnojo, 
and Lobor ; (2) the Rudolf Province, comprising the districts of Turkwel, 
Turkana, and Daho^sa (this |»rovince is at present only partially adminis- 
tered) ; (3) the Northern Province, comprising the districts of Bunyoro, Gulu, 
Chua, and West Nile ; (4) the Western Province, comprising the districts 
Toro, Ankole, and Kigezi ; and (5) Buganda Province, with islands in 
Lake Victoria, comprising the districts of Mengo, Masaka, Mubendi, and 
Entebbe. Owing to sle>‘pirig sickness the islands of Labe Victoria have 
been entirely <lepoi»ulated, and the inhabitants, numbering about 20,000, 
settled on the mainland in fl^^-freo <listricts. 

With the exception of the Itudolf Province and the districts of Kara- 
mojo and Lobor, the whole ProtC'-toiate is now under 'lirect administration; 
but the native kings or chiefs, whose rights are in some cases regulated 
by treaties, are encouraged to conduct the government of their own 
subjects. The province of Buganda is recognised as a native kingdom 
under a “Kabaka,” with the title of “His Highness.” The present 
Kabaka, H.H. Daiidi Chua, grandson of the celebrated Mntesa, attained 
his majority on Augusts, 1914. He is a.ssisted in the government by three 
native ministers and a Lukiko, or native assembly. In Buganda, and in 
Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro, purely native matters are dealt with by the 
Lukiko, hut in serious cases tliere is an a])pcal to higher courts. For 
Europeans and non-natives justice is administered by his Majesty’s courts. 
The prin< ipal British representative is the Governor, who makes Ordinances 
for the a(linini.stration of justice, the raising of revenue, and otlier purposes. 

'I’here are local and special courts of justice, and a High Court with civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. The appeal court consists of the judges of the 
High Courts of the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, Nyasalnnd, and 
Zanzibar. In 1915, tliere were 1,216 criminal cases tried ; 98 of which 
w’ere cases of serious crime. There is a battalion of the King^s African 
Rifles, under a British commandant, ami an armed constabulary force, under 
a British Commissioner of Police and British officers. There is also a 
volunteer reserve of Europeans. 

The total population of Uganda (year ending March 31, 1916) is given 
as 2,888,000, composed as follows: Natives, 2,883,000 ; Asiatics, 3,460 ; 
Europeans, 963 (including 272 females). Of ihe Europeans, the majority 
are British ; the French come second in order. Of the white population 
481 are Government servants. Among the natives ajiproxiniately 600,000 
belong to the in%lligent, civilised Haganda, a race converted to Christianity 
by British and French missionaries, the Church Missionary^Society having 
1,423 church buildings, with an aveuvge attemiance of 106,600 baptized 
Christians and numerous adherents. Two Catholic missionary societies 
have 40 churches, about 135,800 baptized Christians and 99,000 cate- 
chumens ; besides a large number of places of worship under native teachers. 
There are Protestant schools with about 56,000 children, and Catholic 
with about 39,000 (1916-16). The various Missionary Societies receive 
grants amounting to 1,250/. towards scholarships, Ac., for siuffents and 
teachers. About 1,700,000 natives speak Bantu languages ; there are a 
few Congo pygmies living near the Semliki river ; the rest of the natives 
belong to the Masai, Nilotic, and Sudanese groups. 

The soil is very fertile, except in the Rmlolf region. Commercial 
products are cotton, the output of which is rapidly increasing (estimated 
aemge 1916-10, 92,000 aci'es, three-quarters of which area is in the 
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Eastern Pn^vince ; output 11 million lb.), chillies, ghee, ground nuts, coftee. 
ivory, hides and skins, and rubber, while arrowroot, cocoa, tea, tobacco and 
wheat are being experimentally cultivated. Iron is found abundantly in 
Bpnyoro and Buganda, gold in unworkable <|iiantities in a few plattes. Alum, 
graphite, coalshale, mica are found. Horned cattle, 700,000 ; sheep 

and goats, 1,100,000. 

In 1915-16, total imports, 698,383/. Total exports, 593,755/. Principal 
imports, 1915-16 : cotton piece goods, 233,218/. ; oils, fats, and greases, 
23,151/. ; nianntaotnred tobacco, 20,270/. ; cotton blankets, 19,272/. ; grain 
and flour, 18,967/. : vehicles, cycles, &e , 16,969/. ; machinery and parts, 
16,771/. ; soap, 15,019/. The exports are chiefly goat skins (18,260/. in 
1915-16), hides (64,*480/.), coffee (87,202/.\ ghee (11,999/.), cotton ginned 
(239,483/.), cotton unginnod (5,943/.), and cotton seed (9,760/.). The trade 
is chiefly with Great Britain (1915-16, imports from, 259,028/.), the United 
States, and India. 

The revenue and expenditure for 4 years (ending March 31) were ; — 


Year , 

Reyenue 

1 iraht-iii-aid Bx)*cnditiue 

I Year 

Rev»;TUU‘ 

‘■"'IJ, '"' ;Exi..iulit,ure 


£ 

c 

£ 


£ 

C ! £ 

1012-13 

238,Ho.5 

4.5 f/00 

2i»2.147 

J9I4-1.5 

2^2.8'^ 

10,000 ! 289.213 

1918-14 

250, .d59 


290,180 

1915-10 


2S5,072 


! 


In 1914-15 the poll-tax amounted to 165,145/., and customs to 69,807/. 
Debt, 296,700/. 

The British headquarters arc at Entebbe, the administrative capital 
of Uganda ; the native capital of Uganda is at Mengo, Kanqiala. Nile 
steamers from Khartum ply to Rejaf, vxliirh is about eight ilays march 
from Nimule, the nortiiern boundary of the Protectorate. A regular steamer 
service is maintained by the Uganda Railway Ailinini.stiation between Kiuiimi, 
the railway terminus, and Entebbe, Port l^ell, and Jiiija, the principal Uganda 
portsoii Lake Victoria ; the service to German Kust African |>ort.s at the south 
of the I..ake has been discontinued since the outbreak of war. I’l.c Busoga 
Railway Marine, which, wiih the Busog^i Railway, i.s controlled by the Ugauda 
Railw'ay, deals wuth the traffic on Lake Kioga. Th< re are four steamers and 
a large number of lighters on that \vatcrway. An additional steamer and 
subsi'liary craft ply on Lake Albert and tlie Nile between Butiaba and 
Nimule. The Busoga Railway, of the same gauge as the Uganda Railway, 62 
miles in length, ha.s been con.structed from Jinja (on Lake Victoria) to 
Naroasagali, a<i)oint on tlie Nile below the rapids. It was formally opened 
foy business on January 1, 1912. This railway was built to deal with the 
^^ton output in the regions round Lake Kioga, and connects ’hat )ako with 
Lake Victoria The railway from Port Bell to Kampala, 8 miles in length, 
waa practically completed by Maich 31, 1915, and was declared open for 
t^afllc on June 1, 1916. There is a fleet of government motor vans. 

• In June, 1912 , East Africa received a loan of 600,000/. from the Imperial 
Gorernment Ugamfa's share amounts to 125,000/. and is beiim devoted to 
the construction of the railway Kairipala'P«»rt Bell, and to the improvement 
of communications in the Eastern Province, with a view to dealing more 
effectively with cotton transport. 

A mail servica by relays of runners radiates from Entebbe, and ia being 
extended. Mo^ey and postal orders and parcel x>ost exchange systems are 
working in most diatricte. The Sudan-Egyptian telegraph and telephone 
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system is established to Rejaf. Th6 Uganda tel^raph line is extended 
to Wadelai and to Niraule, 89 miles from Rejaf. The length of telegraph 
line in the Protectorate is 1/277 miles, with 22 telegraph offices and 14 
telephone stations (1915). 

The currency Ls based on the Indian rupee, and consists of silver rupees 
with a subsidiary coinage of silver 50 and 25 cent pieces, and nickel 10 cent, 

5 cent, 1 coat, and ^ cent pieces. British sovereigns and E. Africa Govern- 
ment currency notes of 500, 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 rupees are also in 
circulation. New cental coins were issued during 1907-08. The Sa\dngs 
Bank had 6,332/. depo.sits and 408 depositors on March 81, 1915. The 
National Rank of India (Limited) has branches at Entebbe, Kain]'ala, Jinja, 
.'ind the Standard Bank of Soutli Africa has opened a briiich at Kampala. In 
1912 the Imperial standards of weights and measures were introduced. 

Governor and Commander -in ‘Chief , — Sir Frederick John Jackson, 
K.O.M.G., C.B. 

Chief Secretory.- 11. U. Wallis, C.M.G. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 

Situation and Area. — The island of Zanzibar is situated in 6“ S. 
latitude, and is se[)anited from the mainland by a channel 22^ miles across 
at its narrowest part. It is tlie largest coralline island on the African coast, 
being 48 miles long ))> 15 broad, and liaving an area t>f tt40 square miles. 
To the uoith*east, at a distance of some 30 miles, lies the Island of Pemba 
in 5'" S. latitude. It is smaller than Zanzibar, being 40 miles long by 10 
broad, and having an area of 380 square miles. 

Constitution and Government. The Suhan, Scyyid Khalifa bin 
Hartib, K.O. M.G. (ffon.) (born 1879), succeeded on the abdication of his 
brother-indaw, Ali bin llnmoud bin Mahomed, December 9, 1911. The 
Government is administered by a High Commissioner and a British Resident, 
who are appointed by commissions umler His Majesty’s Sign Manual ami 
Signet, and exi rcisetlieir fumdions under the Zanzibar Order in*Council, 191 4. 

Legislation consists of (ertain British and Indian Statutes and also of 
Decrees of His Highnc.ss the Sultan, which latter are binding on all persons 
when counter.signed by the British K sideiit nmier tbo Ordcr-in-Council. 

There is a Council for the Protectorate-, wliich exercises funciio.is of an 
advisory and consultative nature, and consists of liis Highness the Sultan as 
President, the Brilisli Resident as Vice-President, and three ollicial and 
tlnce unofficial members. 

It was du rill# the sixteenth century that the Arabs of the East Coast 
sought the assistance of the. Iinam.s of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese. 
On the ruims ol the Portuguese power arose that of the Imams of Muscat. 
The allegiance to Mu.scai, however, was of a more or less nominal character 
until Sejyid Said, after having subdued liis enemies on tlie nminlaud, 
transferred his capital to Zanzibar in 1832. On his death in 1856 the 
African posse-sious were, under an nibilratioii by l^ord Canning (then 
Governor-General of India), dc< dared independent of the parent state. In 
1890 the supremacy of the Biitish interests in the Island was recognised 
by France and Germany, and it was declared a Britisli Protectorate in 
accordance with conventions by which Gieat Briiain waived all claims to 
Madagascar in lavoiir of France and ceded Heligoland lo Germany. In the 
same year the mainland posse^-slona which cxtei ded over the coast of East 
AfHia, warsheikh in 3*^ N. latitude lo Tungbi Bay 42' S. latitude, were 
ceded to Italy, Groat Britain, and Oermany, respectively, Great BTitttin and. 
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Italy paying rent for the territories under their protection, while Geriiiauy 
acquired the Sultan’s rights by the payinriit of a sum of 200,000/. At a 
later date Italy also acquired these rights by payment ol a sum of 144,000/. 
In 1891, a regular Gov^'rninont was formed for Zanzibar with a British 
representative as tir^t minister. In 190t) the Imperial Government assumed 
more direct control over the Protectorate and ro-organtsed the Government. 
In 1913 it was decided to tiansfcr the control of the Protertorate from the 
Foreign Office to the Colonial Office, the transfer formally taking place on 
April 20, 1914. 

Population, Relig^ion, &c. — The population of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
acci'irding to the Census ol 1910, was 197,199. Zanzibar, 114,069; Pemba, 
83,130. The regisfejod birth late in 1915 was 19*7 per 1,000 as compared 
with 1T3 in 1914 ; the registered death rate, 21*2 per 1,000 against *20*6 in 
1914. The Arabs, abotit 10,000, arc the principal landlords and emjdoyersof 
labour. The black pojmlation i.s mostly 8walnli, but there are repre.^enta- 
tivos of nearly every African tribe, 'rhere are nearly 200 Kuropt ans most 
of whom are English : about 10,000 British Indian subjects, through whose 
hands almost the whole trade of East Africa ]>a.sscs. Zanzibar town has a 
population of 35,000. 

Most of the natives are Mohammedans (Sunnis of the Shah school), the 
Sultan and relatives aie of tlie Ihadlii .sect There arc 3 Christian Missions : 
The Universities Mission to Central Africa (Cl in ch of England), the Catholic 
Mission (Koman Catholic), and the Friends’ Industrial Mission. 

There arc Government schools mainly for Moslems, with a course of in- 
stiuctiou extending over seven years. Fducation is voluntary and free. 
There are a number of iniMsion high sclo'oLs. 

There are two Go\- riiment hospitals, one fur Europeans and one for 
iiatives, in Zanzibar, and one in Pernba. There is al.^o a hospital at the 
Universities Mission. 

Justice* — For the administration of justice in Zanzibar, one Court, liis 
Britannic Majest}'s, cousisting of a Judge and one or more Assistant 
Judges, deals with all actions to which a Biitish, or Briti^h protected, 
person or the .subject oi a foreign Power is a i>arty, and otliers, the 
Sultan’s Local Courts, deal with ca.^es in winch the subjects of the Suitan 
are alone concerned. Police force 659 in 1915. The total number of con- 
victions in 1915 was 3,585 (3,564 in 1914). 

Appeal lies to the Court of Boiuhay, many of tho ca^es tried l>e nK caaes alTectini^' 
British Indians, in \v»io«e hands in a laiKC pioportion of the trucle of Zanzibar. The 
British Court haa also certain Admiralty jurisdiction by virtue of the Zanzibar Order 
in Council. 1014. 

The Miltan'a Court.s, under the general superintendence of II. Nk Judge, adininiater 
Justice in the town of Zanzibar by two Kuropean MagiNtiatos aM«i:«ted b) Arab Katliia. 
In Feuiba, and the country districts, criminul or civil cases are tried by a Magihtratc 
ora D strict Jommissioner, or Assistant District Commissioner. The flnal appeal, in all 
cases, lie* to llie British Judge sitting asHmtan'H Judge. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for G years were as follows : — 
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lie venue 
JTrom 
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kxK-.-Htur*|| V«ar 
loans) 1 |i 
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diturc 

mo 
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1012 

£ 

107.077 

1 100,067 

110,814 

£ ' £ 

181,705 102,025 

287,422 , 207,051 

242,488 334,079 

i 1913 
i 1014 

1 1015 
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£ 

' 107,368 

182,448 
; 162,284 

; 275,120 

1 281,701 
267,406 
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248,. Sufi 
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Be-sides Customs, tho chief sources of revenue in 1915 were : interest 
on investments, I5,878fc\ ; railway and electricity department, 12,5597. ; 
agiicultural depa»tment, 17,0767. ; court 5es. fines, etc., 27,2057. ; rgnt, 
British East Atnoa. 11,0007. The chief heads of expenditure in 1915 were : 
puldic works departfnciit, 24,4877. ; civd list, 13,6457. ; police, 14,3437, ; 
railway and electricity deparimeiit, 13,1057, ; judicial department, 12,0997.; 
agricnlturat department, 13,6027. 

Public debt at end of 1915, 100,0007. ; sinking fund, 42,1057. 

Production and Industry. — The clove industry is by far the most 
important in the Protectorate, the Islands ot Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
tho bulk of the world s supply. It is estiinaieil that there are in both 
inlands about 60,000 acres umler cloves and ai»out 5.^ million trees in bearing. 
The largo plantations are chicHy owned by Arabs, but many naiives possess 
small holdings. The c«»comil industry ranks next in imp Ttance after cloves, 
the condiiions in both islands tu'ing favouiable to the growth of the uee and 
its uiit-beanng ]»ropeities. It is estiniated that theie are about 45,000 aeres 
under cultivat on and *2.\ million trees in both islands. 1 he export of copia, 
which is stcadilv increasing, jniitmiited in 1915 to 10,286 loirs. Much is 
produced by ijie small grower or trader, neither of whom i)Osses.ses proper 
drying fainlities, witli a result that tlie <|uality of tlie pioduct coinpaies 
unfavourably with tliat ot Cochin and Ceylon. 


Commerce, 'd he total imports, exports, and shi[>ping lor 5 years, 
'were: — 


Y ears 

lm]iorts 
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8)iipjnug entered (gr.'ss tonnage) 

(liielmlinK' bullion 
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f Including bullion 
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£ 

£ 
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1011 

1,179,600 

1,193,139 

498,182 

1.288,012 

1012 

1,030,990 

1,030,127 

:>07,r>2O 

l,,39.'’),85li 

ioi;i 

l,103.:il8 

1,048,800 


1,. '.02, 920 

1914 

70.3,400 

814.97.2 

h78,88K 

1,121,90,'. 

191.0 

803,377 

791,010 

442,952 

650,041 


Chief articles of import and ex}>ort - 
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Bags and Kaudus ^ . 
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0..«1 . . . , . 

25,424 
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17,608 
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20,363 
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2U,448 
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14.120 
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— 
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31,082 
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The distribution of trade was as follows : — 


[ 

Imports 

I Imports 

Exports 

Exports 


(1914) 

' (1916) 

1 

(1914) 

(1916) 

From or to — 

& 

( 

: & 



United Kingdom 

120,732 

i 158,770 

78,474 

151,139 

British India and Burma . 

274,940 

265,870 

173, **71 

151,427 

British East Africa . 

43, 40 < 

111,243 

i 88.610 

66,574 

Germany 

21,700 

, — 

55,949 

— 

German Fast Africa . 

57.410 

— 

‘ 08,891 1 

— 

Netherlands .... 

37,082 

35,571 

i 429 i 

— 

France 

4,083 

5,:sS7 

! 200,435 1 

152.219 

U.S. America .... 

31,342 

19,067 

70,316 I 

82,506 


Imports into the United Kingdom from Zanzibar (British Board of Trade 
Returns) 1915, 216,561/., including 197,129/. spices ; 1,190/. rubber: an<l 
1,919/. gum. Exports of British domestic products to Zanzibar, 122,201/., 
including 54,694/. cotton.s, and 6,073/. iron and iron and steel manufactures. 

Shipping and Communications, &c.— The port of Zanzibar is one 
the finest in Africa and was for long a main centre of commerce between 
India, Arabia, and the mainland. Of bite years, however, the importance 
of Zanzibar as a port of transhipment and distiibuting centre has largely 
decreased owing to the derelof)ment of the mainland, to tlie o)>ciiing np of 
the coast ports to direct steamship servioe witli Kui“ 0 })e, and to the transfer 
to Aden of the seat of trade with the Benadir (>>ast. Recent figures, 
nevertheless, tend to indicate that tlie Islancl will continue by reason of its 
geographical position to retain control of the local tiaffic. 

The British India Steam Navigation Oonjpany and tlie Union Castle** 
Steamship Company maintain monthly .services hetw'een London Zanzibar- 
Durban and Southampton Zanzibar- Durban respectively, tbe Claii-Ellerman- 
Harrison Line between Gla^gow-Liverpool-Zanzibar-Boira (cargo only) and 
the Compagnie dcs MeSvSageries Maritimes between Mar.stdlle.s-2anzibar- 
Madagascar. 7’he British India Sleam Navigation Company also maintain 
a service twice a month between Bombay-Zanzibar-Durban. and tliere are 
local services between Zanzibar- Momba.sa- A den and the Benadir Coast. Tlie 
Government posse.sses two steamers which maintain regular weekly 
connection with Pemba. 

Ocean-going shipping dealt with in 1915, 545,971 tons; coastwise, 
61,318 t- ns; dhows, 42,755 tons. 

There is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or via Durban. 

There are 75 miles of road.s throughout the Island of Zanzibar suitable 
for motor tnfflBc. A light railway rums north from the Town to Bububii 
seven miles distant. 

The Government maintains wiitdess stations in Zanzibar and Pemhu 
and a telephone system in the town of Zanzibar, which is connected with 
the Distdet and Agricultural stations in the country. There are seven -po.st 
offices in the two islands. Total number of articles dealt with at the post 
office in 1915 was 643,413 (3o5,188 letters); in 1914, 449,243 (260,000 
letters). The Post Office Saving.s Bank was started in 1907. At the ond of 
1915 there wore 1,004 depositors, with 5,097/. on deposit. 

The British Indian rupee is universally current ; currency notes of 6 to 
500 rupees are in circulation. Gold coins from the British Mint of any 
branch are legal tender at the rate of 16 rupees to 1/. A frasla (oi* frasila) 
of cloves is eouivalent to SSlbs. av. 

High CoimnUsioner, — H.E. Sir H. C. Helfield, K.C.M.G, 

British BesidtrU * — Major F. B. Pearce, 0.M*0* 
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MAUEITIU8. 

Constitution and Government. 

Mauritius, acquired by conquest in 1810, was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 1814. Under Letters Patent of 1885, 
1901, 1904, and 1912, partially representative institutions have been estab- 
lished. The government of the Colony, with its dependencies, Rodrigues, 
Di^go Garcia, &c., is ve.sted in a Governor, aided by an Executive Council, 
consisting of the officer in command of Hi.s Majesty's troops, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Procureur-General, the Receiver-General, and of such other 
persons holding office in the service of the Government of tlie Colony as the 
Governor, through iu-structious from the Secretary of State, maj^ from time 
to time appoint. There is also a Council of Government, consisting of the 
Governor and twenty-.seven members, ten being elected under a moderate 
francliise, eight ex-officio, and nine nominated by the Governor. The 
official councillors comprise the four Executive members, the Collector of 
Customs, the Protector of Immigrants, the Director of Public Works and 
Surveys, an^J the Director of the Medical nnd Health Department. 

Governor of Mauritius ,— ^\y H. Hesketh Bell, K.C.M.O. ; salary, 
Rs, 50,000 (one Rupee = 1^. 4rf.). 

Area, Population, fto. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, Las 
on area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1911, the 
pdpttlation of the island, including Dependencies (6,690), Military (1,602), 
wai 877,083, consisting of 

General population 115,146 

Indian ,, 258.251 

Chinese ,, 8,686 

... mT083 


Total 
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Estimate^ population (Deq. 31, 1916) 382,740 {inclusive of military). 
Birth-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1915, 86*1, Indian birth-rate, 34*3 f>er 
thousand; death-rate (exclusive of ItidiaiiK) in 1915, 34*2, Indian death- 
rate, 36*1 per thousand, Immigrants in 1915 (Indian), nil ; emigrants, 396. 
Population of Port Louis, the capital, 50,060 (1911) with its suburbs. 

Ill 1911 there wcfe 122,424 Roman Catholics, 6,946 Protestants. State 
aid is granted to both Churches, amounting in 1914-15 to Rs. 152,636 
(10,176/.) ; the Indians are mostly Hindus. 

The greater part 'd Port Louis h is in recent years passed from European 
to Indian or Chinese haud.s. In 1915 land to tlie value of Rs. 3,531,688 
(235,445/.) was purchased by Indians, 

Primary education is gratuitous but not compulsory. At the end 
of 1915, there were 57 Government and 91 aided schools. Average at- 
tendance at Government .schools, 1915, 6,433 (10,127 on roll) ; at State-aided 
ichoohs, 8,451 (12,638 on roll, of whom more than tliree foiirth.s in Roman 
Catnolic schools). For secondary education there is a Royal College (with 
many scholarships and exhibitions! with (1915) 208 pupils, and 15 aided 
secondary schools for boys and girls, with an average attendance o? 929 for 
1916. 'Phe total Government expenditure in 1914-15 on education was 
Rs. 617,591 (41,173/.). 

The total number of convictions at the inferior courts in 1915 was 19,307, 
and at the Supreme Court 15. 


Finance. 


- 

1910-U 

JOll-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

742,000 

038,550 

£ 

695,710 

656,265 

£ 

735,709 

682,.H74 

£ 

742,840 

6sl,098 

£ 

807,587 

809,095 


principal sources of revenue 1914-15 : — customs, 278,886/. ; railways, 
230,493/, ; licences, excise, &c., 202,199/. 

The debt of the Colony on June 30, 1915, was Government De- 
benture Inscribed Stock Debt, 1,274,390/., mainly for public works, 
Municipal debt of Port Louis 115,495/. and 26,109 rupees. 

Defence. 

Port Louis is Jbrtified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
penditure is estimated at 44,140/. (1916-17). 


Commerce. 


Year 

Total luij>orl8 i 

Total Ex|>orts 


£ 

£ 

1911 

2,543,274 

2,747,975 

1912 

2,175,08*2 

2,507,330 

1918 

2,466,880 

2, ‘24 1,084 

1914 

2,53«»,662 j 

3,997,719 

1915 

3,204,241 

3,746,011 


4 Xnelwling buUton and Kpoclo, of which the Imports In 101') were 425,425/., and the 
exports 


0 *2 
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The value of imports is given as they lie in the port of entry (C.I.FA including freight 
and exchange. The value of exports for the principal local produce (about 90 per cent, 
of the total export trade) iucluctes the shipping charges. For the other exports the 
market value only is given. 

Staple exports, sugar, 3,607,0331. in 1915 ; aloe fibte, 31,741/. ; coconut 
oil, 6,059/. The trade is largely with the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
Australia, India, France, an(l Madagascar. 

Import.s in 1915 from United Kingdom, 941,474/.: exports to United 
Kingdom,. 2,375,715/. 

Imports into the United Kingdom from Mauritius (Hoard of Trade 
Returns) 1915, 3,922,976/., imduding unrefined sugar, 2,162,192/. ; refined 
sugar, 1,719.305/. ; hemp, dressed or ninlres.sed, 25,4.51/. British exports 
to Mauritius, 733,112/., including cotton goods, 154,813/. ; coal, 24,908/.; 
machinery, 111,810/. ; iron and steel, and maun fractures, 74,574/.; manures, 
128,017/. ; carriages and parts, 16,657/. : soap, 31,817/. 


Shipping and Communications. 

The registered .shipping January 1, 1916, consisted of 28 sailing vessels 
of 4,440 torts, and 3 steamers of 1,080 tons ; total, 31 vessel.'^ of 5,520 tons. 
Ves.sels entered in 1915, 190 of 374,810 tons (14S British of 275,772 tons), 
ami cleared 192 of 388,364 toms (150 British of 288,757 tons). 

There are railway lines of 129.i miles, 10 miles narrow gauge. Railway 
receipts in 1915, 2B‘,374/., including work done for Government Depart- 
ments valued at 17,443/. ; expenditure, not including charge on debt, 
148,137/. 

Of telegiapiis and telcj)hones there were (1915; 432 and 120 miles of line 
respoctivoly ; there is cable communication with Zanzibar, Australia, Re- 
union, and Madaga.scar. In 1915 the Post Olfice d»*alt with 1,814,259 
lettiTi, 293,491 postcards, 1,550,755 newspapers, 9,508 parcels, and 460,489 
telegrams. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On June 30, 1915, the Goveniment Savings Bank held deposits 
amounting to Rs 3,482,531 (232,168/.), belonging to 29,749 depositors. 

All accounts arc kept in Indian rupce.s The metric system i.s in force. 


Dependencies. 

Rodrigues (under a Magistrate). — 18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 40 
square miles. Population (census 1911) 4,829 ; revenue (1915), about 1,600/. 
and expenditure, 3.000/. ; imports (1915), 17.925/. ; exports, 16,185/. Two 
Government schools bad (1916) 334 pupils in average attendance. Savings 
Bank (June 30, 1915), 68 depositors ami Rs. 20,120 (1,408/ ) deposits. 

Other dependencies are the St. Brandon or Cargados Islands, IC"* 82' 
S. lat, and 69* 37' E. long., mostly sandbanks; the Chagos Islands, 
and the Trois Fr^ircs, or Eagle Islanda 

Diego Garcia, the largest of the Chago.s greu];, in 7* 20' S. lat., 72* 26' E. 
long., iM 12J miles long, 6^ miles wide, with 517 inhabitants (census 1911), 
A large ))roportion negro labourers from Mauritius. 240,000 gallons of 
coco-nut oil were exported in 1916 from the Lesser Dependencies. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Mauritius 

Annufil Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possesnions. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Gleadow (P.i, Report on tue Forests of Mauritius, 1904. 

Reports on MHUritius'aiid on Rodrigues, in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 
Btatistical .Ihstractfortlieseveralcolonial and other possessions of tlie United Kingdom. 
Annual. London. 

Mauritius Blue Book. Annual. 

Mauritius Royal Comtniaaion 1009. 

Andrr»on{J. F.)j Tjie ^Jugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1899. 

Deeottrr (^.)f Geographie de Maurice etde sen Dependanct-s. Mauritius. 1891. 

S pi nay (\(\r\en d’), Renscigneineiits pour servir A I’hibtolrt del’lle de France jusqu'A 
I'annec 1810 inclusiveiiient. Ma'iritins. 1890. • 

Keller(C.\ Madagascar. Mauritius, and other East Afiican Lsland.s. London, 1900. 
Mncmillan. (A.), Mauritius llliisiraied. London. 

Mauritius .\lin;inac. Mauritius. 

The Mauritius Civil List. Mauritius. 

Oxford Survey of the hriti«h Empire. V'ol. HI. Ijondon, 19U. 

C.), Il'imihook on the Ctuistilution, Practice, and Proceeditigs (*f the Counti^ 
of Government. Mauritius, 1901. 

Waltfr (A.), The Sugar Iiidii.stry of MauritiuH. London, 19(r9. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE (BRITISH). 

Tho Nyasalaiid (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con 
btitutcd on May 14, 1891, lies along the sotithern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa, and extends towards the Zambezi. It is administered 
under the Colonial OtHce by the Governor and Commander-in Chief, assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting of nominated 
members, and the Governor having the rigltt of veto (Order in Council of 
.Soptember 4, 1907). Area, 39,673 square miles, divided into fifteen 
districts, each administered by a Kesident and his assistants. Population, 
1916, 785 Europeans (mostly in the Sliire Highlamla), 379 Asiatics, and 
1,140,000 natives. The chief settlement is Iflaiityre, in the Shire Highlands ; 
others are Zomba (tho scat of Government), Chiromo, Port Herald, Mlanje, 
Limbe, Liwoiide ; on Lake Nyasa are Fort Johnston, Kota-Kota, 
Baiidawe, Chintechi, Nkata, Likoina, and Karonga. Good roads are being 
luado in all directions, and life and pro[ierty arc safe. There are no 
Govomment schools, native education being nmlertHken by various inis- 
sioiiaiy sjcietios. Eleven Chri.stian missions are at work; in 1915 16 
there were 2,065 schools, with about 140 European teachers, 131,612 pupils 
and 85,127 in average attei'dauce. Ten of the missions divide 1,000/. 
Government aid for their schools. In 1915-16, 4,246 otfoucos^i’ore reported, 
30 being cases of >eriou8 crime. 

Within the Shire province coffee i.s cultivated ; in 1912-13, 194,704 11)3.; 
1918-14, 192,075 Ihs.; in 1914-15, 99,477 IKs.; and in 1915-16, 106,086 lbs. 
were exported. Tobacco exported, after local demunds were supplied, in 
1912-18, 2,262,545 Ihs.; 1913 14, 3,763,014 lbs. ; in 1914-15, 3,808,948 lbs.; 
and in 1915-16, 3,706,203 lbs. The area under tobacco in 1916 was 7,484 
acres. Cotton cultivation is very promising. Crop in 1912-13, 3,345,283 lbs. ; 
in 1913-14, 2,401,142 lbs.; in 1914-16, 2,648,608 lU.; and in 1915-16, 
8,065,248 lbs. Tr^a grovving is tried on estates aggregating about 4,141 
acres; in 1912-18. 67,726 lbs. ; in 1918-14, 116,074 lbs.; in 1914-15, 166,248 
lbs.; and in 1916-16, 288,341 lbs. were exported. Cattle (1916), 16,497 ; 
sheep, 2,142; goats, 961 ; pigs, 666 ; horses, mules, and asseS) 226, mostly 
belonging to the natives, 
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The trade ports are Port Herald and Chiromo (Lower Shir4), Kota- Kota, 
Karonga, and Fort Johnston (Lake Nyasa). 


—1 

1911-12 

1912-18 

191.3-14 

? 914-15 

1915-16 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 2 3 

201,47.3 

322,392 

208.711 

202,798 

253,403 

Exports 2 3 

231,642 

248,514 

2G6.089 

235,679 

268.668 

R<*venuc < . 

97.856 

1 28,273 3 

124,849 

i 118,528 

187,911 

Expenditure 

i 118,070 

116,361 » 

133,106 

143,161 

, 125,666 


1 For years ending March 31, of those stated. 

5* Inclusive of gtaxis m transit. 

* Including specie. 

^ Exclud ng Imperial Grant-in-aid. 

5 Excluding a loan of 50,0001. from the Imperial Ti-easury, expended aa the flmt in- 
gtalnipnt on the redemption of railway subsidy lands, of 301,000 acres, the total cost being 
180,8001. 

Direct imports from Great Britain, 1912-13, 200,517/. ; 1913-14, 134,403/.; 

1914- 15, 156,333/.; 1915-16, 167,669/.: direct exjiorts thereto, 163,749/. 
in 1912-13; 183,425/. in 1913 14 ; 162,308/. in 1914-^15 ; 202,877/. in 

1915- 16. Prior to the year 1914-15 the figures are exclusire of transit 
trade. 

The imports consi.st chiefly of textiles (116,344/. in 1915-16), hardware 
(5,620/. ill 1915-16), and provisions (33,235/. in 1915-16) ; the principal 
exports are coffee (2,651/. in 1915-16), cotton (72,625/.), tobacco (98,017/.), 
bees’ tvax (5,994/.), rubber (8,809/.), ground nuts (1,912/.). 

Annual grant in aid for 1912-13, 5,000/. ; and for 1913-14, 1914-15, 
and 1915-16 nil. Local revenue is derived from Customs (28,276/. in 1915- 
16), Hcences (9,690/. in 1915-16), land tax (8,072/. in 1915-16), Ac , and 
from'a hut-tax of 35 . (in some cases 65 .) on each hut, yielding in 1912-13 
(hut-tax raised to 45 . and Ss.) 65,684/. ; in 1913-14, 69,810/.; in 1914-15, 
71,754/. ; in 1915-16, 70,679/. 

There are military, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. There 
Is a Marine Transport Department on the Uy^per Shire River and on Lake 
Nyasa, consisting of three vessels. For orelinary traffic there are small 
steamers, besides small sailing vessels. 

There is communication with the coast at Chinde by river steamers. 
Chinde is situated on the only navigable month of the Zambezi, and the 
Portuguese Government has grantctl a small ydece of land, called the 
‘ British Conces.sion,’ where goods in transit for British Central Africa are 
free of custonm duty, and in addition a large area for residential pnrymse 
styled ‘the Extra Concession.’ 

There are 26 yiost offices through which, in 1916-16, 2,174,405 fiostal 
packets passed. A ymstal savings bank wasoyiened on July 1 , 1911* Deyxisitors 
at end of 1915, 814; deposits, 9,474/. A railway, of 8 ft. 6 in. ^uge, from 
the Portugue.se boundary on the western hank of the Rhir4 to Blantyre has 
been cOlistrucred (129 miles) and an extension made to the Zambezi River. 
There is a telegrayih line through the Protectorate to Tanganyika and 
Ujiji bonnbctitfg with Cape Town, with a branch to Fort JainSsoti. At 
Zomha ther^ Is a water-power electric light installation which provides for 
the whole •ettlcinent. 

At Blantyre there is a branch of the Standard Bank of Sonth AfHoa. 

Governor and Comwander-in-Chief , — Sir George Smith, K.Ci.M.O, 

Chief SecretaTy,^B.OTL. H. L. Duff, C.M.O . 
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Referenoes. 

Colonial Office Reports on Nyasaland Protectorate. 

NyaMilland H»mlbo«'k. Published h> Mensrs. Wyman Sons, London. 

Precis of Information concerning the British Central Africa Protectorate. By C. B. 
Vyvyan. London, 1901. 

Caddick (Helen), A wliite Woman in Central Africa. London, 1900. 

Dujf (K, L.). Xsasaland under the Foreign Office. 2rid ed. London, 1906. 

Foa(E.). Du Cap au Lac N>asse Pari^. 1897. 

JoMixton (Sii H. H.), British Central Africa. London, 1897. 
ir<i(f#(J. Scott). The Partition of Africa. 2nd edition. London, 1895. 

Moore (J. B. S. ), The Tanganyika Problem. London, 1908 . 

Ortroz(V. Van), Conventions Internationales concernanl I’Afrique. Biu.ssals, 1398. 
Hankiu (D, .J.), The Zambezi Basin and Nyasaland. Loiidon, 1^9.3. 

Sharpe (Sir Alfred), the Geo;:raphy and Economic Development of British Central 
Africa. Gcoyrapliic'd journal. January, 1912. 

Simpson (Samuel), Report on the Cotton-growing Industry in British Central Africa 
Protectorate. London, 1906. 


ST. HELENA. 

Governor . — Major Harry Edward Spiller Cordeaux, C.B., C.M.G. 

St. Helena, oi volcanic origin, is aliout 800 miles from Ascension Islfind, 
the nearest laud, and 1,200 from the west coast of Africa. Area, 47 square 
mile.s, Population, lOllCeusu.s, 3,520. Estimated civil population, Dec. 
31, 1915, 3,594. Pirths, 1915, 87 ; deaths, 53 ; marriages, 26. Emigrants, 
(1916), 63 ; immigrauts, 60. Four Epi.scopal, 3 Baptist, 1 Roman Catholic 
chapels. Ediumtiou, 9 schools, with 710 jinpils in 1915 Police force, 5; 
cases dealt with by police magi.strate, 82 in 1915. A detaidiment of fhe 
Ro>al Marine Artillery is stationed on the island. The port of the island is 
called Jamestown. 

The following tables give statistics for St. Helena : — 



j 1911 

1912 

1 1918 

1914 

1015 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue i 

11,122 

10,042 

11,411 

16,860 

9,h66 

Expenditure 

, 9,129 

! 

9,449 

10,632 

15,884 

12,258 4 

Exports 2 

9,959 

1 6.150 

7,568 

9,701 

13,412 

Imports 3 

42,412 

I 41.749 

48,894 

40,467 

48,469 


1 In(‘lnding IiMp<>ri«l grants (3.200L In lUl.'S). 

Including gperiep 7.^001. in 1911 in 1912 ; 7201. in 1918; l.lSSf, in 1914. 

2 Including s|.ome, 5,310/. in 1911; in 1913; 1,000/. in 1915- but excluding 

govern men i stoivs. 

4 Kxclmling extraordinary military expenditure. 

The revenue from customs in 1915 was 3,397/., and from the post office, 
539/. 

Public debt, jail. But the Colony’s liabilities at December 31, 1916, 
exceeded the assets by 1,302/. 

The principal export in 1915 was fibre and tow, 11,101/. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 81, 1916, 8,753/., belonging tc 
188 depositors. 

Fruit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and cedars ftourish in St. 

Cettla do Well, but there is no outside hiarket for the meat. The 
(p^rmium) ludustrjr is how astabllshed, and a Government tnfll cqiifli* 
ttiefieCd operatidns in 1908. Twd private mills are also workmjf. Latfi 
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areas of land are now under flax. A lace-making industry has been started. 
The total and British tonnage entered (the same tonnage also cleared) : — 


Ton 11 a go 
(gross) 

uni 

1012 

1918 

1914 

1915 

Total . 

British . 

1 

1S7,441 1 
184,735 

188.3,36 

185,030 

210.609 

190,004 

890,0.50 , 

200,393 


1 The total tonnaj^e cleared was 181,6'>7, due to destruction at port of British PS. Papanm 
by Are. 


The Post Oflicfi traffic from St. Helena in 1915, 39,569 letters and post- 
cards, besides books, papers and parcels. The Eastern Telegraph (’oinpany'.s 
cable connects St. Helena with Cape Town and with St. Vincent. There are 
telephone lines, with 40 miles of wire. 

St. Helena is an Admiralty coaling station. About two of the three 
cruisers of which the Cape of Hood Hope Scjnadron consist.s vi.sit St. 
Helena every year. 

Tristan da Cunha, a small group of i.slands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37"^ 6' S. lat. 12^ T W. long. Until the 
death of Napoleon I. they were occupied by a garrison. Beside.s Tristan 
da Cunha and Gough’s Island, there are Inaccessible and Nightingale Islands, 
the former two and the latter one mile long, and a number of roek.s. The 
population con.sists mainly of the families of shipwrecked sailors and wives 
from St. Helena, and numbered 102 in 1916. ^'hcre is no form of govern- 
ment among them. Education i.s aimo.st totally neglect(;d. On the i.slaiid 
potatoes grow well, but grain crops are destroyed by rats. Aj'jde and peach 
trees are productive. Bullock.s, sheep, and gee.^e are reared. Fish are 
plentiful in the waters. 

Rr>rERFNCK«. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Rej'ort (written in 1881) upon the Pre.sent Position and Pro.spccU of the Aj;ricultural 
Resources of 8t. Helena. By D. Morri.s. R(*{<rtntc«l in JOOO. Lruidoin 

Brooke’ M History of 8t. Hcl» na. 

Barrow (K M,), Thiec Yesrs in Tri.stan da Cunha, I.onilon, 1011. 

Veberain (U.), Dans l Atlaiiiique. Pari.H, 1012. 

B ), NVest African I.slandH. Loiidoi-, 1885. 

Jackion (K. L.), St. Hcdena The Historic Island. liondon, lOO'J 

MelltHM’i Phy.‘<icalaTid TopOKraphical De.scripti<-n of St. Helena. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire Vol. III. African Tenitories. London, 1014. 

Correspondence and Further Correspondence rolafing to the laland of Tristan da Cunha. 
London, 1887, 1897, IBuS-lOos, and 1006. 


SEYCHELLES. 

Seychelles and its Dependencies consist of 90 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 156 scpiare miles. The principal island is Alah^ 
(55i square milesl, Bmailer islands of the group being Fraslin, Silhouette, La 
Digue, Curieuse, and Felicite. Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutier I.sland, St. Fnirn^ois, St Pierre, the Coamoledo 
Group, Astove Island, Assumption Island, the Aldahra Islands, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, and Flat Island. The Seychelle.s were formerly administered 
from Mauritius, but in 1888 the office of Adminstrator was created, an Execu- 
tive Council of 2 ex-officio members and 1 nominated member was appointed 
and a Legislative Council of 3 official and 8 unofficial members, the Aomioie- 
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trator beiiij? president of both Councils and having an original and casting vote 
in the Legislative Council. In 1897 the Administrator was given full powers 
as Governor, and in November, 1903, he was raised to the rank of Governor. 

Governor and Commander Aa-Ch ief. — Lt.*Col. C. R. M. 041rien, C. M.G. 

The population at December 31, 1915, was estimated to be 21,435 
(12,435 males and 12,000 leinales) ; census of April 2, 1911, 26,000 (13,146 
males and 12,854 hunales). The death-rate for 1915 w'as 16 33 per 1,000 ; 
the birth-rate 2778 ; marriages, 119. Number of births, 362 males and 317 
females; total 679. Number of deaths, 225 males and 174 females; total 
399. The capital is Victoria, which has o good harbour and a coaling station. 
There were in 1915 24 grant-in-aid schools. In addition, 'uh ere is a secondary 
school for boys with a preparatoiy branch and a Government free school. 
There is a Catholic secondarj school for boys, and one for girls. Total 
number of children attending school in 1915 was 2,570 ; average attendance, 
1,900. Total expenditure on education in 1915, 2,626/. In 1915, 226 
persons were convicted in the Supreme Court. The j)olice force numbers 76 
of all ranks (1915). 

Revenue, expenditiii e and debt for 4 years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expe.iulitnre. 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

191 a 

31,587 

38,707 

13,876 

1913 

37,141 

37,24.5 

13.269 

1914 

S4,8()4 

3.5, 592 

1 2,645 

1915 

2.5,419 

.31,190 

12,006 


The Burplu.*! funds invested on l)ecetiU>er 81, 1015, stnounted to £12,051. 


Chief items of revenue, 1915: Customs, 11,1957. ; Crown lands, 1,7377.; 
licence'', excise, and internal revenue, 3,908/.; taxes, 3,507/. 

Chief products, coconuts (ovvr 12,000 acres under cultivation : 25,800,000 
coconuts produced in 1915), and vanilla t2.\ tons exported in 1915) ; about 
184,000 plants of Para rubber are growing ; on some inlands mangrove-bark 
is collected and phosphate deposits are worked. Fishing is actively pursued, 
chielly for local supply, but will ]>robahly be extended. 

Imports, 1915, excluding specie, 73,833/. ; .s})ecie, 2,0007. ; 1914, 91,0187. 
and 5,3607. respectively. Exports, 1916, 92,4687.; specie, 1,530/.; 1914, 
141.0607. and nil. lespectively. Principal impoits, 1915 : Rice and other 
foodstulfs, 37,0007.* cotton goods. 11,1007. ; haberdashery, 2,9807.; spirits, beer, 
and wine, 4,7007. The chief exports are cojira, vanilla, coconut oil, soap, 
guano, cinnamon bark, tortoise-shell, calipee, and e.sseiitial oils. Guano 
exported, 1915, 3,9207.; copra, 59,6177. ; vanilla, 1,7497. Total imports 
flora United Kingdom, 1915, 18,4577. ; India, 33,3617. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 16,0707. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1916), 231,641 tons, of w’hioh 90,200 tons 
were British, and the remainder foreign. The Messageries Mariiimes Steamers 
between Marseilles and Mauritius call monthly ; subsidy 3,0337. a year, 

g aid by the Colony. The British India steamers call once a month from 
embay on their way to M'^miba-ssa. There is hiirly regular communication 
between the islands 

There ia a good road system in Mah<$, and further road* making is in 
progress in Mah4 and in Praslin and La Digue. In 1915 the post office 
despatched and i*eceivod 186,000 letters and postcards, 100,000 news- 
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papers, &c., and 2,420 parcels. There is telegraphic communication with 
Mauritius and Europe, but no internal telegraph service. 

On December 81, 1915, the Savings Bank deposits amounted to 
4,319/'. to the credit of 870 depositors. 

Current money in the islands consists of rupees. 

Kefbrsnces. 

A.anual Reports on the Seychelles. London. 

B^lrher (Sir Edward), Aecoiint of the Seychelles. 

Faucef A.), BibliOi^rapIr.es des Seychelles. Published by the Seychelles Govern 
nioiit. 1908. 

Ocfdiiv'r {J . Stanlri;)The Seychelles. Geographical Journal, V^ol. XXVHI., and also 
[troceeding.s of the Linnaean Society. 

Lucas (Sir 0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 

.!f«ro((\f.), Gordon's Eden, or the Seychelles ArchipeUgo. 

(Miss), Leaves from a Happy Life. 

Sierra Leone. See West African Colonies. 

Sokotra. See Aden. 


SOMALILAND PEOTECTORATE. 

The Somali Coast from Lahadii, we.st of Zoyla, to Bandar Ziyada 49* E. 
long,, is administered by a Commissioner. After 1884, when Egyptian con- 
trol ceased, the territory was administered by the Coverninent of India, but 
was taken over by the Foreign Otlico on (October 1, 1898, and was trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office on April 1, 1905. 

T^he area is about 58,000 square miles ; population about 300,000 Moham- 
medan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where considerable towns 
have sprung up during the fkiti.Hh occii}»ation. By an arrangement with 
Italy in 1894 the limits of the British Protectorate were defined ; but in 
1397, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, a fro.sh boundary as required 
by that country was determined, and about 15,000 square miles were ceded 
to Abyssinia. An agreement for the regulation of Anglo-ltalian relations 
in Somaliland was concluded on March 19, 1907. 

The chief town, Rerbera, had, at the 1911 census, 30,000 inhabitants 
in the trading season ; Zeyla, 7,000 ; and BOlhar, 7,300. There are 3 
Government schools : average attendance, 1915-15, 148. Police, 228 officers 
and men on March 81, 1916. Convictions in 1915-16, 44^, The revenue in 
1916-16 uras«29,270L (23,831/. in 1914-15), mainly from customs duties 
{26,02U. ill 1915-16): the expenditure, 124,467/ (113,288/. in 1914-16). 
The grknt in aid for 1915-16, 89,000/. (87,000/. in 1914-16). Imports 
(191 5- Id), Zeyla, Rerbera, Bulbar Katant, and Heis, 211,781/. (202,883/. 
in 1914-16); exports (1915-16), 190, .596/. (176,226/. in 1914-15). Bullion 
and speoie are excluded. The imports are cliieffy Hce, textiles, dates, sugar, 
and specie ; the exports, skins and hides, gum and resins, ghe**, cattle and 
sheep, and specie. Tonnage eiitered and cleared in 1916-18, 142,621 tons, 
of which 129,208 tons were British (in 1914-16, 176,439 tons and 160,684 
tons respectively). The rupee is the ba.sis of the currency* and is of th4 
same value as in India. Bank of England and Government of India notes are 
also in circulation. Transport is by camels ; there are no porters. In 1908 
the length of telegraph line was 200 miles, but since the withdrawal to the 
coast the Protectorate znaintalned only 40 miles length of telegraph line from 
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Herbera to B^ilhar. In 1914-15 a telegraph line from Berbera to Sheikh 
was constructed, a distance of 45 miles. There are in addition wireless 
telegraph stations at Berbera, Biirao, and Bulbar, and a wireless station in 
Aden is also maintaiiietl from Protectorate funds. 

The protection of*the coast towns of Berbera, Bulbar, and Zeyla is 
cnttustHi to small garrisons of Indian trrops. supplemented by a native 
police force. In March, 1910, British posts were withdrawn from the 
interior, and a |)olicy of strict coastal concentration was then adopted. This 
policy having disappointed exj)ectations, a Camel Consfahulary 150 strong 
was r lised at the end of 1912 to check intertribal hghting. It was later 
decideii to increase the forces of the Protectorate in order to p^e^erve the 
necessary grazing grounds of the friendly natives from dervish atuu k and to 
maintain peace among the tribes living in the west. The strength of the 
Indian contingent has accordingly been taised to 400 rank and file, and the 
Camel Constabulary re-con.'^truclcd with an establishment of 9 officers and 
500 men. 

OommUnoner and Commander-in-Chicf. — G. F. Archer, C.M.G. Ap- 
pointed May, 1914. 

Books op Refkkeros. 

Drofce-Brocfrman (R. K.), British Hoiriab land. Loncbin, 1912. 

XfauiiRon (A.), Soitialiluiid. Loud >n, UUl. 

Jenningn (J. W.), With the Ahyssiinaiia in Somaliland. London, 1905. 

MacNeill M.), In PnrHUit of tlie “Mad" Mullah. London. 1902. 

Mosse fl B ) My Somali Book. London, 1913. 

Peasf (A. K.), Soniaiiland. 3 vols. London, 1902. 

PeeliG. V. A.), Smiialiland. London, 1903. 

Smith (A, Dojnildson), Througli Unknown African Countries. London, 1807. 

3Mnj|/ne (H. G. C.),Seventouri Tripsthrouch Somaliland. 2 Ed. London, 1900, 

r<rtnnM/e2/t (Ij.). and (G.). SecondaSpe<li7,ion**BtStte>?o. Milan. 1999. 

Corresix^ndence relating to Aft'airs in Son alilaml (Cd. 7,066]. London 1913. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Ba.sutoland, an elevated but rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
parallelogram on tlie north-east ot the Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
provinces of the Orange Free Slate, Natal, and the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 square mile.s. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a fine climate, is stated to be the best grain- 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basutos to rear bi^e herds of cattle. 

Basutoland haabeeu directly under the authority of the Crown since 1684. 
The ParMinoiint Chief is Oritfiih, brother of LeUie, the late diief. Griffith 
was installed on April 11, 1913. The territory is governed by a Reshlent 
ConiiiiisHioner under the direction of the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, the latter po.ssesaing the legislative authority, which is exercised by 
proclamation. The country is divided into seven districts, namely : Maseru, 
Leribe, Moliale’s Hock, Berea, Mafeteng, t^uthing, and (pacha’s Nok. Kach 
of the districts is subdivided into wanls, mostly presided over by hereditary 
chiefs allied to the Moshesh family. 

In 1891 the population consisted of 678 Europeans and 218,824 natives. 
The census of 1911 gave a total of 404,607 natives and 1,396 Euroimans. Euro- 
pean settlement isln general prohibited, and is more or less limited to the 
few engaged in trade, government, and miseionary work, Maseru, the capital 
and largest town, has a population of (approjtimately) 1,200 natives ana 800 
Europeans, 
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The productions are wool, wheat, mealies, ami Kaffir corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been found and is used in some 
parts. Stock, &c. (1911): 433,000 cattle, 86,600 horses, 22,800 ploughs, 

I, 722 waggons. 

There are 286 elementary schools with 22,410 .pujdls at the end of 
December, 1915 ; the average attendance in all schools and institutions in 
1915 was 17,167 ; expemliture in connection with education amounted during 
the year ended March 31, 1916, to 17,632/. There are some Normal and 
Industrial schools (aided). There is also a large and well-fittud Government 
native industrial sidiool at Maseru. 

The |)olice force numbers (1915) 13 white officers and 9 European con- 
stables, 3 native o^fficers, and 287 men (natives), also 170 special native 
police for Border work. 

The Imports consist chiefly of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the exports of stock, grain, wool, kc. Basutoland 
is in the South African Customs Union, and sei>arate statistics are not 
available. 

The currency is exclusively British. The revenue arises mainly from 
the Post Office, native tax, licences, and customs rebate from neighbouring 
territories. Under the new Native Tax Law every ailult male native pays 

II, per annum, and if he has more than one wile by native custom he pays 
11. per annum for his wives up to a maximum of 31. 

— 1910-11 I 1911-11)1 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 ! 1915-10 

^ £ £ £ £ £ 

Revenue . . 145,600,138,865 161,512 161,417 151,611 176,202 

Expenditure . 134,888; 111,968 171,765 203,461 170,084 156,190 


, 1 For nine months ended March 31, 1912. 

There are no navigable waterw^ays, the rivers being low in winter and 
generally flooded in suinincr. Brhige.s have been built over the Caledon 
liver at Maseru, Peka and Fii^ksburg, over the Hlotsi river in Leribe district, 
over the Little Caledon river near Maseru, over the Mekhaleng river near 
Mohalt-’s Hoek, over the Phutiutsana River near Teyatcyaiieng, over the 
Khomokhoana River near Hlotsc Heights, end over the Tlametlu and 
Tsoaing rivers. The roads in the country are now in fair condition for 
any kind of transport. 

There are telegraph offices at the various magistracies in connection with 
the systems of the Cape Province and Orange Free Stale.t 

A railway ^built by the C.S.A.R., 16 miles, connects Maseru with the 
Bloemfontein-Modderpoort line at Marseilles Station. 

Resident Commisswner. — K. T. Coryndon, C. M.G. 

Referkncks. 

Oolouial Report. Annual. London. 

Despatches (Ih69-7U), Correspondonce, Further Conespoiidence, and other Paper* 
respecting Busutoland (1^80-^887J London. 

Batkly {yLrin.)t Among Boers and Basuto.s. 4th ed. London, 1900. 

Bryet Impressions of South Africa. 3rd Edition. London, 1899. 

EUtnhsrger (Rev. U. P.), History of the Basuto. London, 1912. 

Johmton (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Oanibridgc, 1899. 

(Sir O.), The Besulos. 2 vol:^. London, 1909. 

iiartin (Minnie), Basutoland : Its Legends and CuHtonis. London, 1903. 

Norrii-Sey}iiiian (C. L.), The Basutosand their Country. London, 1882. 

fViddieomhitJ.), Fourteen Tears in Basutoland. London, 1892. 
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BEOHUANALAND PEOTECTOBATE. 

The Bechuaiialand Protectorate comprises the territory lying between 
the Molopo River on the soutli and the Zambezi on the north, and extending 
from the Transvaal Province and Matabeleland on the east to South-West 
Africa. Area is abon^ 275,000 square miles ; population, according to the 
census taken on the 7th May, 1911, 125,350, of whom 1,692 were Europeans. 
The most important tribes are the Hamangwato (35,000), under the chief 
Kbarna, whose capital is Serowe (population 17,000) 40 miles west of the 
railway line at Palapyo Road ; the Hakhatla (11,000) under Lenchwe ; 
the Bakw^eria (13,000) under Sechele ; the Bangwaketse (18,000) under 
Kgosimotse, acting pammouut chief during minority of Bathoeft, a boy of 
nine years of age, the eldest son of the late chief GaseitsfVe ; the Batawana 
under Mathibe ; and the Bamalete (4,500) under Baitlotle, who is acting 
during the minority of Seboko, the eldest son of the late chief Mokgosi. In 
1885, the territory was declared to be wdthin the British sphere ; in 1889 it 
was included in the sphere of the British South Africa Company, but was 
never administered by the company; in 1891 a Resident Commissioner was 
appointed, and in 1896, on the annexation of the Crown Colony of British 
Bechuamiland to the Cape of Good Hope, new arrangements w'ere made for 
the administration of the Protectorate, and special agreements were made 
in view of the extension of the railway northwards from Mafeking. Each 
of the chiefs rules his own j)eo}de as formerly, under the protection of the 
King, who is represented by a Resident Commissioner, acting under the High 
Commissioner. The hcadcpiarters of the Administration are in Mafeking, in 
the Capo Province, wdiere there is a reserve for Imperial purposes, with 
ample buildings. There are assistant commissioners at Gaberones in the 
southern, and Francisiown in the northern portion of the Protectorate. 
There is a tax of \l. on each hut. Licence.s for tiio sale of spirits are granted 
only at certain railway stations. 

Cattle-rearing and agriculture (production of maize and Kallir corn) are 
the chief industries. Cattle nnmberetl on the 7th of May, 1911, 323,900 
head, sheep and goats, 358,000. During the year 1915-16 17,664 head 
of cattle were exported for slaughter, the majority going to the Johannesburg 
market. The police force consists of 79 Europeans and 63 Basuto8,aod 100 
local natives as messengers. E<lucation is provided (there were 7 European 
and 37 native schools, 1915-16), with Govonimeut assistance (1,320/. being 
gi-antcd in 1915-16), in tlie London Missionary Society (Church of England), 
Dutch Reformed Church, and other schools. There are schools for 
Europeans, subsidised by the Government, at Francistown, Serowo and 
Magahipye, and at Lobatsi, Hildavale and Pitsani. Total Government 
expenditure on cifucation, 1915-16, 1,426/. 

Gold (5,024 oz.) and silver (1,583 oz.) to the total value of 20,349/., 
w'nre mined in 1915-16. 


Revenue and expenditure for live years : — 


Year ended March 81 

j 

Revenue 1 

Exi'enditure 



£ 

£ 

1011-12 

• 1 

60,305 

65,035 

1012-13 

! 

62,114 

62,303 

1018-U 

. ! 

65,139 

, 66,740 

1014-15 


56,414 

1 71,2.34 

1015-16 

i 

70,228 

68,622 


1 Excluding Imperial grantc-in-aid. 
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Revenue exceedft4 expepdituj^ for tl>e fir^t time in 1915-16. 

Chief items of revenue, 1916-16: hut-tax, 39,854/, ; customs, 15,066/. ; 
posts. 6,891/. ; aUil licences, 3,488/. Chief items of expenditure, 1915-16 : 
Police, 84,562/. ; Resid iit Coimuhsioner, 4,049/. ; district admin i^trar ion, 
5,765/. ; public woiks, 5,4.50/. ; posts, 2, 7 10/. There has been no Imperial 
grant-in-aid sinre 1911-12, when the grant ainoiinted *lo 10,000/. 

There is no public debt. Excess of assets over liabilities on April 1, 
1916, 11,844/. 

The Protectorate was within the South African Customs Union, and when 
the Union ot South Africa was completed, an agreement was made with 
the Union Ooverninent umler which duty on all dutiable articles iinporti'd 
into the Protector, ate is collected by the Union Cu.^toms Department and 
paid into the Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion 
of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- 
tectorate. Under this arrangement figures relating to imports and exports 
are not available. 

The telegraph from the Cape of Good Rope to Rhodesia passes through the 
Protectoiate and is owned by the British South Africa Company. Similarly 
the railway extending nortliwards from the Cape of Good Hope traverses 
the Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia Railway.s, Limited. In 
the Protectorate are 11 posr offices; rtMeijds, in 1915-16, 6,891/.; expen- 
diture, 2,710/. Posted during year, 214,8^4 letters, 6,760 postcards, 5,096 
newspapers, 7,436 bo<»k packets, samples, and circul.ars, and 988 parcels. 

The currency is Briti.sh money. There is no hank in the Protectorate. 

ResicUrU Commissioner. — Lieut. -Colonel Edward C. F. Garraway, C.M.G. 

Deputy Resident Commissioner. — BaiTj May, C.M.G. 

Acting Oovernment Secretary. — J. Ellenherger. 

Refeuences. 

Annual Beport on the Protectorate. London. 

Reporta by and Instructions to Maior-General bir Charles Warren, K. C.M.G., a 
Special Coiinjiisaioner to Bechuanaland, 18tt4-86. Correspondence and Further Corre- 
spondence respectiriK Bechnarialand, ls87-98. London. 

H^burn (J. D ) Twenty Years in Khama’s Country. London, 1896. 

Johnston (8a* Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1890, 

Lloyd (E.), Thiee Aftican Chiefs. London, 1895. 

Mackensie (yt. D.), Life of John Mackenaie, South African Missionary and Statesman 
London, 1902. 

Mac No 5 (Prances), on Veldt and Panii, 2nd ed. London, 1900. 

PetSBorge (Fr.), Die Kalahari. Berlin, 1904. 


RHODESIA. 

Under the title of Rhodesia is included the whole of the region extending 
from the Transvaal Province northwards to tlic borders of the Congo St itft 
and German East Africa, boun<led on the east by Portiigueue East Africa, 
Nyaealaud, and German P!a«t Africa, and on the west by the Con^o State, 
Portuguese West Alrica, and Bechuanaland. The whole territory is under 
the administration of the British South Africa Company, whicn Jio|di a 
Royal Charter dated October 29, 1889. The region south of the Zambezi 
iscalled ^uthern Rhodesia ; that north of the Zambezi, formerly divided into 
two parte» called, re8i»ectively Barotseland or North-Western Rhodes|a, 
and North-Eastern Rhodesia, is now one territory known as Northern 
Rhodesia. 
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The administrative system of the Company in Southern Rhodesia 
is prescribed by the Orders in Council of 1898, 1903, 1909, 1911, and 1915. 
•[fo assist the Company's Administrator there is an Executive Council 
consisting of not less than three members appointed for three years by 
the Comi^auy with the apj)roval of the Secretary of State. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Administrator (president), six 
uominees ol the Com]>any approved by the Secretary of State, and twelve 
memiters electeil by the registered voters. The duration of each Legislative 
Council is three years, unless it be sooner dissolved. Ordinances passed 
by the Legislative Council when assented to by the High Commissioner 
take effect immediately, but within a year may be disallowed by the 
Secretary of State. There is a Resident (’ommissiom i^ a[;pointe(l by the 
Secretary of State ; he has a seat on both the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, but without a vote. For the administration of justice there 
is a High Court with civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the districts 
there are Magistrates’ Courts, 'there is a chief Native Commissiouer, with 
Subordinate Superintendents of Divisions, Native Commissioners and As- 
sistant Native Commissioners, and, ci(!ept with res])ect to arms, ammuni- 
tion, and liquor, natives and Europeans are under the same conditions. 
Land has been sot apart for tribal settlements, the mineral rights being 
reserved to the Comi>any. There is in Rhodesia about 95 million acres 
of uualienated land (excluding native reserves), about half being in Southern 
Rhodesia. Tha Hritish South Africa Com[>any has recently made a free 
grant of 500,000 acres towards a scJieme for the settlement ol ex-service 
men on the land after the war. 

Southern Rhodesia has an area of 148,575 .sipiare miles. According to 
the census taken on May 7, 1911, tlio European population was 23,606, 
but at the end of 1914 it was estimated to be about 31,500. The native 
population of Southern Rliodcvsia is estimated at about 750,000. There wei-e 
also 2,912 Asiatics and other coloured ])er.sons. The country is rich in 
gold reefs and other minerals, and is well adapted for agriculture and 
Europenn settlement. Livestock, 1914: cattle, 748,000; sheep, 324,000 ; 
goats, 675,000 

A Laud Bank has beeu established which makes loams to settlers on easy 
terms of repayment, for the purpose of improving and developing their 
agricultural holdings. 

The chief towns are Salisbury (the ca]>ital of Southern Rhodesia), 
Bulawayo, Victoria, Unitali, Gwelo, Enkekioorn, Meisetter, Hartley 
Selukwe, G wan da, and Gatooma. 

Numerous companies have beeu formed with the purpose of developing 
land and niineral.*#^ Southern Rhodesia, while the principal feature of the 
gold-mining indu.stry pf recent years has been the large increase in the 
number of properties worked on tribute on a small scale. The number pf 
separate properties actually producing gold in 1914 was 496; and in 1916, 
489. The total output of gold from 1890 to December 31, 1915, was 
8,173,014 ounces, valued at 32,685,432/. The output of inine’als in 1915 
was: gold, value, 3,823,166/. (gold 1916, 3,895,000/.); silver, j 85,233 
ounces; copper, 3,517 tons; chrome ore, 00,581 tons ; lead, 28 tons ; cod, 
4^9,763 tons ; asbestos, 2,010 tons. Small amounts of wolframite, scheelite, 
antimony, arsenic, and iron stone, together with 10,835 13 carats of 
diamonds, were also produced. 

The total value of imports into Southern Rhodesia in 1916 vras 
‘4iUM78L, the chief being; living animals, 98,683/. ; food and drink, 
424,648/. ; apparel and boots, 186,879/. ; cotton manufactures, 209,517L ; 
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machinery, 145,81 U. ; railway material, 65,C)80l, ; specie, 80,810/. The 
value of the exports of South African produce was 827,283/., the chief 
being; maize, 123,180/. ; chrome ore, 143,510/.; copper, 324,224/. ; tobacco, 
41,396/. Imports nf iiurchandise fiom United Kingdom, 1916, 1,042,787/. 

The Rhodesian Railway system begins at Vryburg^in the Cape Colony, 
and extends northwards to the Congo State border, a through comiiiunica- 
tioii from Cape Town to the Congo border (2,149 miles). Salisbury 
is connected by rail with Bulawayo (vid Hartley and Gwelo), a distance 
of 301 miles. A line runsfiom Saiisbury v?d IJmtali to Bcira, a distance of 
374 mi es. There is a railway from Salisbury to Sinoia rid Banket Junction 
and the Eldorado Mine, a distance of 82 miles. Other branch lines are : 
Bulawayo to Wes.^ Nicholson, 120 miles; Gwelo to Fort Victoria (vid 
Umvuina), 123 mih\s ; Salisbury to Shamva, 86 miles ; Gwelo to Selukwe, 
23 miles. The total mileage of the Rliode.sian Railway Systems (including 
the Beira Railway) at the end of 1915, was 2,472 miles. 

On December 31, 1915, there were in Southern Rhodesia 105 post oflices, 
42 of which are money order offices. During the year ended December 31, 
1915, 5,597,384 letters and post-canls were despatched. The total number 
of uewspa])ers, books, and parcels despatched was 1,689,504, and registered 
articles 86,892. The postal revenue for the .same year was 44,317/., 
and the expenditure, 39,040/. Telegrai'hio revenue, 42,013/., expenditure, 
35,372/. 

On January 1, 1905, a Post Office Savings Bank was established, and 
on December 31, 1915, the deposits amounted to 143,810/. to the credit 
of 6,820 depositors. 

On December 31, 191.5, the mileage of the Rhodesia telegrapli system 
was 9,215 miles. There were 121 telegraph offices open. In Southern 
Rhodesia during the year 1915, 319,715 telegrams were received and 271,363 
were despatched. There is, besides, an extensive telephone system in 
operation. 

Administrative revenue of Southern Rhodesia, 1914-15, 718,127/. 
(mainly from customs, 224,076/.; native tax, 221,540/ ; stamps and licences, 
64,535/.; Mines Drpartmcni revenue, 26,023/. ; postal revenue, 47,171/.: 
telegraph revenue.s, 48,265/.); arlministrative expenditure, 848,611/. Esti- 
mares for 1915-16, revenue, 738, uoO/. ; cxi?eoditure, 784,436/. (mainly 
defence, 190,589/. ; po-sts and telegi’aphs, 84,023/. ; public works, 32,219/.; 
native department, 68,554/.; education, 80,846/.). 

Northern Ehodeiia. — By an Order in Counf.il, dated May 4, 1911, the 
two proviiK^es of North* Ka.stern and North-Western Rhodesia were amal- 
gamated under the title of Nortliern Rhodesia. 'Plie ayialganiation took 
effect as from August 17, 1911. The limits of the territory, as defined by 
the Order in Council, are ‘the parts of Africa bounded by Southern 
Rhodesia, German South-west Africa, Poriiigut^se West Africa, the 
Congo Free State, German East Africa, Nyasaland, and Portuguese East 
Africa.* 

Northern Rhodesia has an area of about 290,000 .square miles, and 
consists for the mo.st part of high plateau country, c«‘vered with thin 
forest. Much of the country is suitable for farming and contains large 
areas carrying good arable ami grazing land. The pern»aiicnt European 
population is estimated at 2, 000 in 1914, of which number over 600 arecbildren. 
The native population is estimated at about 860,000. The territory is 
divided into ten magisterial districts. The administrative headquarters 
arc at Livingstone, on the Zambesi. The most imjiortaut centres are Fort 
Jameson, Fife, Abercorn, Fort Rosebery, Broken Hill, Ndola, and Lealui. 
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The police force, called the Northern Rhodesia Police, is composed of 
natives, with Euroj>ean oificers and non-commissioned officers. 

Maize, cotton, and tobacco are grown. Altogether over 1,000 acres Lave 
been planted with cotton by white farmers. The indigenous rubber of 
Northern Rhodesia has heen strictly protected since 1903, with the result 
that the number of young vines shows a great increase. It is estimated 
that five rubber forests alone cover upwards of 21,000 acres, and contain 
about 800,000 vines. There is jdeiity of timber of various kinds in Northern 
Rhodesia. Wheat and European fruits are grown, and fibre plants provide 
material for a new industry which promises sati.sfactory results. There are 
gold, copper, zinc, and lead mines in the teiritory ; and coal has been 
discovered. • 

The trunk lino of the Rhod<sian railway system traverses Northern 
Khode.sia from Livingstone to the Congo honler. The Zambezi, Kafue, 
Cliamliesi, and other rivers of Northern Rbode.sia are navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of their extent. 

In Northern Rhodesia there are 39 ])osl offices, 7 being money order 
offices. There is a telegraph line alongside the railway from Livingstone 
to the Congo border. The African Traiiscontineiital telegraph system ex- 
tends to Abercoin, Fife, and Fort Janie>on. 

The Northern Rhodesia Order in Council (May 4, 1911), provides for the 
appointment of an Imperial officer, styled the Resident Commissioner, who 
may be the officer hohling tlie .same position in Southern Rhodesia, and of 
an Administrator appointed hy the British South Africa Company with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 

Revenue, 1914-15, 134,906/ ; expenditure, 205,586/. Imports, 193 6, 
325,358/. ; exports, 1 56,314/. , including livim; animals, 28,01 4/. , copper ore, 
('tc., 34,056/., coni, giain, and flour, 12,239/., hides, .skins, and horns, 26,387/. 

The caiutal of the Company was originally 1,000,000/. ; in 1908 it 
amounted, by successive additioms, to 9,000,000/. ; amount issued and paid 
u[) at March 31, 1915, 8,937,533/.; dohentiire.s (5 per cent.), 1,250,000/. 

Adminiatraior of South ern Uhodcsia, — F. Dinimnoiid Chaplin. 

Administrator of Northern Jlhodesia. — L. A. Wallace, C.M.C. 

Resident Commissioner. — fleibert Stanley. 


Kefkkknuks. 

Annual Uepoit.s ami oLlirr public.ntions of the llntish South Africa Coiujany. — Jn- 
fonnatiow for Settlers. — HandV>ook.s for Tourists ami Sport.amen (latest editions). 

Papers respuCtiiiK the Trwity between Great lintain and Portugal, signed June 11, 
fManlca Arbitration.] London, 1897. — Award of H..M. the Kin^ of Italy, re8j>ecting the 
Western Boundary of the Iian)tKo Kingdom, 1905. London, 1905. 

fienf (J. Th.), The Uuiued Citie.s of Mashciialand, London, 1893. • 

Bertrand Au Pays des Ha-n^tsi. Pari.s, 1898. [Also Kng. Trans. London, 1898.] 

Brown (A. 8. and G. G.), Guide to 8o\ith Africa, London. Annual. 

Brown (W. H.), On the South African Frontier. [Mashonalnnd and Matabekdand. 
ra)ndon, 1899. 

Brunton^J. D.), Big Game Hunting in Central Africa. London, 1913. 

Bryca(J.), I inpres.sions of South Africa. London, 1897. 

Ooh/ard ( F.), Sur lo Ilafit J^ambtr.e. Paris, 1897. (Eng. Trans. Gn the Tlm t hold of 
tkntral Africa. Miasionary Work. Lotidon, 1897.] 

Darter (A.), The Pioneers of Mashunaland. London, 1914. 

Foa (BA, Dn Cap au Lac Nvasse, Paris. 1897.— La Traversee de P Afriquo. Paris, 1900. 

PVfe (B. Hanillton), South Africa To-Day, with an Account of Woilern Bhodcala 
London, 1911 

Guide to Rhodesia : For the Use of Tonrists and Settlors. Buluwavo, 1914. 

Oouldebury (Cullen) and Sheanr (Herbert), The Great Plateau of Northern Hhodeaia. 
London, 1911. 

N.), and Neal (W. G.), The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia. London, 1902, 

1 * 
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Htntman <H.), History of Bhodesift. London, 1900. 

Hertilet (Sir E,), The Map of Africa by Treaty. 2 Ed. London, 1807. 

Bone (P. F.), I^uthern Rhodesia. London, 1009. 

H^tehinion (G T.), From the Cape to the Zaiu)>ezi. London, 1906. 

Johnson (J. P.), The Mineral Industry of Rhode.sia. London, 1911. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races. London 
1899. 

Keane {A. H.), Africa. Vol. II., South Africa. 2ndedition. London, 1904. —The Gold 
of 6ph\r. London, 1901. 

KelUe(J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2 Ed. [Contains Bibliographical Appendix o 
works on Afiiea.] London. 1896. 

Laing(D. T.), The Matabele Rebellion, 1896. Loudon, 1897. 

Lueas(C K.), Historical Geoi'raphy of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, U97. 

ifosivrr (D R.), Mediaeval R»»ode.sia. London, 1906. 

Melland (F. H.). rnd CholmeUy (E. H.), Through the Heart of Africa. London, 1912. 

Biehell (Sir Lewis), Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. London, 1910. 

Native Races of South Africa [issued by South Africa Native Races Committee], 
London, 1901. 

Ortros (F Van), Conventions Internationales Concernant I’Afriquc. Brussels, 1898. 

PurvislW. F.), and Biggs (L. V.), South Africa, its People, Progress, and Problems 
London, 1896. 

Bolin (H,), Les Lois et 1’ Ad ministration de la Rhodesie. Brussels and Paris, 1913. 

Aeloue (F. 0.), Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa. London, 1893. Sunshine 
and Storm in Rhodesia. London. 1896. 

ThealiQ. MacCall), South Africa. 4 Ed. London, 1897. 

Tkofn.«on(H. C.), Rhodesia and its Government. London, 1898. 

Toft (8. J. du), Rhodesia Past and Present. London, 1897. 

(A. Silva), The Development of Africa. London, 1890 

WillougMy (Sir J . C.), A Narrativeof Further Excavations at Zimbabye (Mashonaland). 
London, 1894. 

Triimo<(lton. A.), Monornotapa: its Monuments and History. London, 1890.— Story of 
the Expansion of South Africa. London, 1894. 

lferffbW(W. B.), South Africa : a Study in Colonial Administration. 2 Ed. London, 1897. 
—The Union of South Africa. London, 1913. 


SWAZILAND 

Swaxiland, at the South-eastern corner of the Transvaal, was, hy the 
Convention of 1894, placed uiider the administration of (hut not incor- 
porated with) the South African Republic ; the British Ooverninenl has now 
the control of the territory. 'J'he paramount chief, Soldiuza, son of the late 
{>aramount chief Bunu, is a minor about eighteen years of age, and the chief 
regency is in the hands of his grandmother, Nabotsibeni, widow of Mbandini. 
8obhuza is now continuing his education at the Lovedale Institute in Cane 
Colony. On June 26, 1903, an Ordor in Council was issued conferring on tne 
Governor of the Tran.svaal authority over Swaziland, and by Order in Council 
of December 1, 1906, this authority was transfened to tho lligh Commissioner 
for South Africa. The numerous mineral and land concessions and mono* 
polies granted by Mbandini, many of which earned exemption from customs 
dues or invested private imlividuals with powers properly exercisable 
by the Crown, rendered any satisfactory form of Governmeiit difticult. 
A Proclamation, therefore, juovided for the constitution of a Commission to 
inquire into the question of these concessions. Under this Proclamation 
the Hi^h Commissioner has exercise<i the power to expropriate monopolies 
conferring exclusive rights, compensation for which has been made out of 
loans raised for the purpose. Gold is subject to a tax of 10 per cent, on 
profits ; base metals to a royalty of 2J per cent, on output in adaition to any 
rentals now payable. 

The agricultural and grazing rights of natives have been safomiarded, and 
delimitea; a general survey of the territory in connection witn concession 
claims has also been carried out. A Special Courts having the full juris* 
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diction of a Superior Court, and Assistant Commissioners' Courts have been 
established. A local Swaziland police force was created iii 1907. Authorised 
strength (1916-16), 26 Europeans and 146 natives. During the year ended 
March Slat, 1916, there were 2,772 summary convictions, and 17 convictions 
in the Superior Court. • 

Native chiefs are allowed to continue to exercise jurisdiction according to 
native law and customs in all civil matters between natives, subject to a hnal 
appeal to the Resident Commissioner. The present seat of the administration 
is at Mbabane : altitude 4,000 feet. 

Area, 6,536 square miles ; population (1911), 99,959, of whom 98,733 are 
natives (of Zulu typo), 143 other coloured persons, aad 1,083 whites. 
The Government maintains 7 European Schools at (lilierent centres, and 1 
native school at Zombode. the kraal of the Regent. Average European 
attemlance, 1915-16, 188 ; at Zombode, 56. ’Tlie Government also subsidises 
other native schools and a school for coloured children. Total expenditure 
on education, 1916-16, 2,054/. 


- 

1911-12 

1 1912-13 

1913-14 j 

1914-15 

1915-16 


£ 

£ 

£ j 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

57,307 

1 58.437 

64,248 1 

59,199 

68,354 

Rxpendlture . 

G2,19l 

! 68,542 

63,907 1 

62 170 

' 61,96'.» 


Chief items of revenue, 1915-16 : Native tax, 26,136/ ; import dues, 
7,788/. ; sales and leases of Crown lands, &c., 13,388/. ; concession rents, 
2,636/. ; licences, 2,102/. ; dog ta.x, 2,980/. Chief items of expenditure, 
1915-1^ : Police, 12,860/. ; establishments, 12,425/. ; ])ublic works, 6,386/. ; 
eradication of East Coast fever, 5,367/. ; medical, 3,230/. ; education, 2,954/. ; 
justice, 2,862/. 

Since 1904 176,644/. has been spent on the expropriation of 
monopolies and in connection with the Swaziland Concessions Commis- 
sion and the Partitions of Concession.s. The public debt of Swaziland 
amounts (1916) to 92,500/. 

The agricultural products are tobacco, maize (the staple product), millet, 
pumpkins, ground nuts, beans, and sTveet potatoes, grown only in sufficient 
quantities for local .supply. Attempts are being made to introduce cotton- 
growing. Stock numbers approximately (1916) ; horses, 500 ; cattle, 100,000 ; 
native sheep and goats, 250,000; pigs, 9,000. Ap[»roxiinately 200,000 sheep 
are brought into Swaziland from the Traii.'^vaal each year tor winter 
^'razing. The territyy is reported to be rich in minerals, but it has not yet 
been systematically prospected. Alluvial tin is being mined ai^d shipped. 
In 1916-16 the oufput of tin was 584 tons, valued at 56,067/. Several 
gold mines are wmrked on a small scale, and during the year 1915-16 the 
output was ^497 ozs. of fine gold, valued at 29,595/, J^y agreement (dated 
June 30, 1910) with the Union of South Africa, Swaziland is treated for 
customs purposes as part of the Union and receives & pro roM share of the 
Customs dues collected. During the year 1916-16 Swaziland's share of 
the Unipn CuAtoius dues amounted to 7,/88/. Separate returns of Swaziland 
imports and exports are not shown. The exports consist almost entirely of 
f'asdterite tin and r^fw gold. 

There is bi-weekly communication by ooach between Mbabane and 
llreyteu on the Sj)ring8 Evmelo Extension. Elsewhere communication is by 
or runners. Post offices working in 1915-16, 12. Dealjt with 

postcards, 80,132 newspapers, 53,612 buolc packets, 
samples, and olrculari®, and 14,352 pai-cels. There are telegraph offices at 
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Mbabane, Pigg's Peak, Breniersdorp, and Eznlweni. Post Offire Savings 
Banks deposits, 1,968/. on March 31, 1916, belonging to 186 depositors. 

The currency is British coin and coins of the late South African Ke]>ublic, 
which are of similar denomination to the British. The National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., has a branch at Mbabane. The, deposits on March 31. 
1916, amounted to 40,516/, This branch also conducts savings lank 
business — 17 depositors, 1916, total deposits 1,102/. 

Resident Commissioner, (Vacant.) 

DcyiUy Ri;sident Commissioyier and Government Secretary. — D. Hone} . 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Constitution and Government. 

'I'he (Juioii of South Africa is constituted under the South Alrica Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), passed by the I'arliament of the [Jnited Kingdom on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the I’ransvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative Union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, these Colonies 
betioini I'g original pi evinces of the Union under the names of tlie Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, the 'rransvaal, and the Orange P’ree State re- 
spectively. Under the Act constituting the Union, the Sovereign appoints 
a Governor-General, who, with an P'xecutive Council (of which the members 
are chosen and summoned by him), ailministers the executive government 
of the Union a.s the Governor-Gem lal in Council. Departments of State 
have been estaldisln d, the Governor-General a}>}>ointing not more than ten 
officers to adminis’or them. Such otficens are King’s Ministers of State 
for the Union and incni])ei5> of the executive Coujicil. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting or the King, 
a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor General has power 
to summon, prorogue, and di.ssoivc Parliament, either both Houses simul- 
taneously or the House of Assembly alone ; but tlie Senate may not be 
dissolved within 10 years of the establishment of the Union. Tliere must 
be a session of Parliament every year. 

The Senate consists of forty ineniberH. P’or ten years aftiU’ the estab- 
lishment of Union eight (four being selected mainly for their acquaintance 
with the reasonable wants and w i.shes of the ct»lonred races) are nominated 
by tfie Governor-General in Council and thirty-two tire elected, eight for 
each Provfticc. The fir.st election was made prior to the establishment of 
the Union by the two Houses of eaih of the Colonial Legislatures sitting 
as one body, and a vacancy in filled by the choice ot the Provincial 
Council in res].ect of who.se Province a vacancy occurs. The Constitution 
of the Seiiate after ten years may he provided for by Parliament, but if no 
such ]>rovi8ion is made the arrangements made in the South Africa Act are 
to hold good. Each senator must he a British subject of F.uro]»ean descent, 
at least 80 years of age, qualified a.s a voter in one of the provinces, and 
resident for five years within the Union ; an elected senator must be 
a registered owner of property of the value of 500/. over any mortgage. 

The House of Assembly consists of 130 members chosen in Electoral 
Divisions in numbers as follows ; — The Cape of Good Hope, 61 ; Natal, 17 ; 
Transvaal, 46 ; Orange Free State, 17 . Parliamentary voters must have the 
qualifications as existing in the several colonies at the time of the Union. 
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Each electoral district in eacli province returns one in ember, who must be 
a British subject of European descent, qualified as a registt^red voter, 
and resident live years within the Union. A House of Assembly is to 
continue five years from the date of its first meeting unless sooner dissolved. 

Each member of .each House must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance. A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a Minister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
which he is not a member. 'Po hold an office of profit under the Crown 
(with certain exceptions) is a dis((ua)ifieation for membership of either 
House, as are also insolvency, crime, and insanity. 

The House of A.s.s«^mbly, not the Senate, must originate money bills, but 
may not pass a bill for t axation or apj»ropriation unless It has been recom- 
mended by message from the Oovcrnor-Cfcneral during the Session. Restric- 
tions are placed on the amendment of money bills by the Seiiate. Provision 
is made for adjuaung disagreements between the Houses, and for the Royal 
Assent to bills to be given or reserved, and for laws assented to by the 
Govern or-Oeneral being disallowed. 

The first Parliamentary election under the Soutli Africa Act was held on 
the 15th September, 1910. The position of the various parti<'S after the 
general election of October, 1915, was: — South African Paity, 54; Unionist 
Party, 40 ; Nationalists, 27 ; Lalionr Party, 4 ; Independents, 5. 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Cape Town is the 
seat of Legislature. 

Governor-Ot’.neraL — His Excellency the Right Hon. Vi.scount Buxton of 
Newtimber, P.C,, G.C.M.G. (salary £10,000 per annum). 

The executive council is constituted as follows 

His Excellency the Governor-(ieneral. 

Prime Minister ami Minister of Xat 'nr (Jeneral Tlie High! 

Honourable \iO\\\^ Botha, P.C. (3,500/.) 

Minister of the Interior, and of Public -The Honourable Sir Thos. 

U'ati, K.C.M.G. (2,500/.). 

Minister of /V/V7ice.— General The Light Honourable . 1 . C. Smuh. K.C. 
(2,500/.). 

MinUte.r of Mines ond Industries, and of Education. — The Honourable 
F. S. Malan (2,500/.). 

Minister of Baiheays and Harbours, and tf Finance. — The Honourable 
Henry Burton^ K.CJ. (2,500/.). 

Minister of The Honourable X. ,1. de K.C. (2,500/.). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Senator The Honourable Sir Meiring 
Beck, K.C.M.G. (2,500/.). 

Minister of Agriculture, — The Honourable H. C. van llecrden (2,500/.). 

Minister^ of Lands,— Colonel The Honourable H. Ment.z (2,500/.). 

Minister without Portfolio, — Senator the Honourable J. A. C. Oraaff. 

In each pitivinco there is an Administrator a[»pointed by the Goveriior- 
Geiioral for five years, and a provincial council elected for throe years, each 
council having an executive committee of four (either members or not of 
the council), the adtniuistrator presiding at its meetings. Members 
of the Provincial Council arc elected on Hie same system as members of 
Parliament, but the restriction as to European de.sccnt does not apply. The 
number of members in each Provincial Council is as follows : — Cape of 
Good Hope, 61 ; Natal, 25 j Transvaal, 36 ; Orange Free State, 25. The 
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provincial committees and councils have authority to deal with local 
matters such as provintdal finance, education (elementary), agriculture, 
charity, munieijm! institutions, local works, roads and bridges, markets, 
fish and game, and penalties for breaches of laws respecting such subjects. 
Other matters may be delegnted to these Councils. All ordinances passed 
by a Provincial Council are subject to the veto of the Governor-General-in- 
Council. 

The first Provincial elections for the Cape of Good Hope and the Trans- 
vaal were held on the 15th Septemher, 1910 ; those for Natal and the Orange 
Free State on the 12th October, 1910. 

There is a provincial Revenue Fund in each province. The old colonial 
capitals are the caf itals of the provinct-s. 

A Harbour and Railway Board of not more than three commisrioners 
appointed for five years, with a Minister of State as chairman, have the 
management of the railways, ports, and harbours. There is a Railway and 
Harbour Fund for the Union and into it are paid revenues from the admini- 
stration of railways, ports, and harbours, and such Fund is appro* 
priated by Parliament. Into a Consolidated Revenue Fund is paid all 
other money received for the purposes of the Union. On this fund the in- 
terest on dt*bt.s of the colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been 
transferred the public property, re <1 and pei-sonal, of the colonies. 

The English and Dutch languages are both official. The administration 
of native affairs and affairs specially or differentially affecting Asiatics vests 
in the Governor General-in-Conncil. It is provided that the British South 
Africa Co. *s territories may be received into the Union, and the government 
of native territories may be transferred to the Union Government. 

High C<yinviif<si-oner in London , — The Hon. William Philip Schreiner ^ 
K.C., C.M.G. (appointed November 12, 1914), 32, Victoria Street, S. W. 

' Area and Population. 

Statistics of the Provinces of the Union are given as follows. For 
other and more detailed statistics reference should be made to the 
sections dealing with the Provinces separately. 


Population 


Province 

1 Area 
i square 

Census, 1904 

1 Cenaua, 1911 


! (miles) t 



.... 

_ 

i 

i 

Euro- 

peans 

[Native or Trfoi 
i Coloured 

Eur<^ 

peana 

Native or 

Coloured 

Cspe . 

276,966 

579,741 

1,830,068 2,409.^^04 

1 

1 682,377 

1,982.6^8 2,664.965 

NaUl . 

35,29' 

97,109 

! 1,011,645 1,108,754 

9^,114 

1,095,929 1,194.043 

Trsnsvaat . 

110,430 

297.277 

1 972,674 ; 1,269,951 

420,662 

1,266,660 1,6H6,212 

Orange Free State 

50,3S9 , 

142,679 

: 244,686 : 887,316 

175, lh9 

852,986 1 628,174 

Total . 

478,076 

1,116,806 

j 4,069,018 1 6,175,824 

3,276,242 

4,097,152 ;5, 978, 804 

! 


Of the total 5,973,894 persons (1911), 8,069,392 were males and 2,904,002 
females. 

The increase for the Union (1904-1911) was 16*41 per cent. For the 
Provinces it Was as follows ;-~Cape, 6'44 per cent. ; Nataly 7*69 percent. { 
Transvaal, 3278 per cent. ; Orange Free State, 86*87 per cent. 
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The population comprised (1911) 1,276,242 Europeans or whites (591,078 
females), 4,019,016 natives (1,996,057 females), and 678,146 other coloured 
races (316, 8H7 females). In 1904 the figures were: — Europeans, 1,116,806 
(increase 1904-11 of 14*28 per cent.) ; natives, 3,491,056 (increase 1904-11 
of I6*l2 per cent.); ajjd other coloured races 567,962 (increase 1904^11 of 
19*40 percent.) The total non-European increase (1904-11) was 15*72 per 
cent. The proportion of Europeans m the total poj)ulation in 1904 was 
21*68 per cent. ; in 1911, 21 *37 per cent. 

Some of the principal urban centres in the Union, with over 10,000 
inhabitants in 1911, had a white population as follows : — 


Cities. 

! 

! Census 

I 1904 

Census 1 
1911 1 

Cities. 

1 Census 
j 1904 

Census 

1911 

Johannesburg . 

. ' 83,363 

119,953 ! 

Qonniston 

. ‘ 9,123 

. ! 15,086 

15, W 

Durban 

. 31,302 I 

31,783 1; 

1 Pietermaritzburg 

14,737 

Cape Town 

. 44,203 ! 

29,86.1 {: 

Bloemfontein . 

. i 15 501 1 

14,720 

Pretoria . 

. 21,114 , 

29 018 ;! 

Kimberle}' 

. 13 556 I 

13,598 

Port Elizabeth. 

. 21,987 f 

18,190 1 

! Krugersdorp 

. i 6,946 ' 

13,132 

Woodstock 

. 1 21,r.30 1 

17,957 li 

i East London . 

. 14.686 

' 12.279 


Occupations . — The census returns for 1911 showed the occupations of the 
people to be as follows : — Professional, 59,721 ; domestic, 290,560; commercial, 
81,627 ; agricultural, 192,424; industrial, 143,255; indefinite, 10,745 ; 
dependants, 492,959 ; unspecified, 4,951. There were 26,258 white persons, 
of whom 294 were females, who were engaged in the general or lo^al 
government or the defence of the Linion of South Africa. There were some 
342,0>»0 persons of all races employed in the mining industry of the 
Union ; of these 47,000 were Europeans. 

Afigration.--\^\b. Arrivals by sea 17,487 (old residents returning after 
absence, 12,829 ; new arrivals, 5,158) ; departures by sea, 27,220. 


Religion and Instruction. 

Religions. — The results of the 1911 census as regards religions are as 
follows; — Europeans; Dutch Churches, 693,898 ; Anglicans, 255,640; 
Presbyterian, 68,638; Congregationalists, 13,855 ; Wosleyans, 80,402; 
Lmberans, 22,958*; Roman Catholicst 63,793 ; Baptists, 16,088 ; Jews 
46,919; others and unspecified, 85,576 ; total, 1,276,242. Non- Europeans : 
Dutch Churches, 204,702 ; Angdcan, 276,849 ; Presbyterians, 7*2,114 ; 
Ind«*pendents (Congregationalists), 173,982; Weslexans, 456,017 ; African 
Methodist Episcopal, 59,103 ; Lutherans, 195,308 ; Roman Catholics, 
87,242 ; Hindus, 115,701 ; Buddhistn and Confuoiaiis, 1,783 ; Mahomedans, 
45,842 ; no religion, 3,012,648 ; others and unspecified, 45,861 ; total, 
4,697,152. 

Ediicaiio'n — In the South Africa Act, section 86 (lii. ), it is provided thkt 
‘ Bduoatibn, other than higher education, for a period of five yyars and 
ther^fier until Parliament otherwise pro%ide8,’ shall be and remain under 
the jurisdiction of the respectiYe Provincial Councils. For practical pur'** 
pom it has neen provisionally determined that all post-matriculation 
instruction shall be deemed to constitute higher education. 
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The Department of Education, under the Minister, is therefore concerned 
with the following institutions (statistics h»r 1915-16) : — 


Institution 

Town 

Originally 

lncorpoi*ate< 

Teaching 
c Stall 

Students 

Uiiiveisity of South Africa . 

! Pretoiia 

1873 



University of Cajn town 

' Cai>f*t(»wn . 


‘H 

4.77 

Univei.sily of Stellenbosch . 

Stellenb«>sch 

18.SI 

‘M 

.441 

Rhodes Umver.sit\ Collrgo.i . 

Gralianist<*wn . 

; UM)1 


121 

Hujjuenot Gollegei . 

Webinj^ton 

' I1K»7 

1 

; 08 

Grey University Copegr i 
Transv.nal Pniversity 

liloenif#nitein 

li-in 

' M 

118 

Pretoria 

li'IO 

14 

1 2.0 

South African .'School of Mines 





and Techro*lo;;'\ 1 . 

.Tohanne>]>nrt^ . 

imo 

17 

82 

Natal University College’ 

Pietei niaritzi'ur^ 

1‘.'09 

10 

4t) 


J Con^tilu(M^l Coll#-;. CH of the rniv«‘r>ity of Sttulli Africa. 

In the course of 1916 Acts wore jiis.sed — (1) iiicorpoiating the South 
African College into the Uuiver.sity ot Capetown ; (2) grsntirjg the Victoria 
College at Stelleiiboi*ch a separate chart(*r : and (3) recon.stituting the Uni- 
versity of the Capje of Good Hope, under the title of the University of Soutli 
Africa, with it.s adininistiative .seat at Pretoria, and having as constituent 
Colleges the s \ Ja.st named institutions in the table abovr*. 

The total State exjrcnditure on Higher Education during 1915-16 was 
108,790/. 

Justice. 

The Common Law of t)‘e Union is the Roinan*I)utch Law, that is, the 
uncoditied law of Hclland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The sources of the law are the Dutch Commentaries and text-books 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centu-ies. The Law 
of England as such is not recognised as authoritative, though by Statute the 
principles of English Law relating to mercantile matters — e.g.^ companies, 
patents, trademarks, jn.solvency and the like, have been introduced. In 
shipping, insurance, and other modern 1 usiness develojuur nts English Law 
is followed, and it has al.«o largely influenced civil and criminal procedure. 
In all other matters, family relations, property, .succession, contract, Ac., 
Roman-Dutch I..aw rules, English decisions being valued oidy so far as they 
agree therewith. The prerogati ve.s of the f howui arc, generally speaking, the. 
same as in England. 

The Supreme Court consists of an Apncllate r)ivi.si<»n wfth a Chief Justice 
and two ordiitary and two additit.mal .lungvs of Appeal. In each Province of 
the Union there is a Proviiu ial Division of the Hupicme Court ; while in the 
Cape there are two, and the Transvaal one, Local Divi.sicuis, exercising the 
same jurisdiction within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The 
Judges liold office during good behaviour. 3'he Cireuit System is fully 
developed. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts will) a Magistrate’s Court 
having a presciibed Civil and ciiniinal jnri.sdiction. From thi.s Court theie 
is In appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supieme Court, and 
theiice to the Apj^ellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system is that, except in Natal, Magistrate’s convictions canying senleiicfs 
a!>ove a prescribed limit are subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Chief-Justiee of South Africa . — Sir James Hose- Jmncc.y r.C\ K.C.M.CL 
fApjMuntad 19 October, 1914). 
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Finance. 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure ot the four Provinces was entirely met 
from grants by the Union Government. Under the Financial Relations Act, 
1913, which came into operation on April I, 1913, certain revenues were 
transferred or assigned to the Provinces, and the grants by the Union Govern- 
ment were limited to 50 per cent, of the total normal or recurrent expenditure 
of the Provinces, with additional subsidies to two Provinces in which the 
funds so provided were shown to be inadequate to meet the necessary 
expenditure. The Act also provided that the capital expenditure of the 
Provinces should he financed by redeemable loans from the Union Treasury, 
the interest and sinking fund cfiarges on whi di should be included in the 
normal or re urrent expenditure and thus he subject to the 50 per cent, grant. 

The statement of revenue and expenditure given below includes the Pro- 
vinces, but excludes railways ami harT»ours, which are run as a separate ad- 
ministration. 


Years ended March 31 1912 

1013 

1014 

1913 

10161 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Herenue . . 

17,203,020 

17,004,«50 . 

15,323,185 

17,000,5? 6 

Expenditure . ! 1 0,047,381 

17,064,357 

17,623,748 

17,328,296 

17,487, 45h 


1 


'riie following are the estimated figures lor ordinary revenue and expernli- 
ture for the year 1916-17 : — 


Hcveiiue 


Kxpi’nditiire 


Union Government 

£ 

Guion ijorernyntnt 

£ 

Customs and Excise . 

.3,740,000 

Oovemar-CM oeral A Parliament 

,105,421 

Posts, Telej^raphs A Tolephoiios 

1,791,000 

Mini.steiial Depart mont of Prime 


Mining Hevenue 

2.122.000 

Minister and Native Aflairs . 

309,863 

Licences k Taxes on Trades, kc. 

1 '1.000 

Mini.sterial Department of — 


Stami* Duties and l ees 

4.32,0l.H) 

Drfenee .... 

1,300,000 

Incoino Tax .... 

1,400,0"0 

Mines and Indu.stries . 

201,406 

EstAte and Succession Dutv 

17.3,000 

E(iu(’atli>n ( Higher^ 

116,582 

Native Taxes .... 

830.000 

Finance 1 . . . . 

7,110,198 

PRH8 Kee.s (Native) . 

40,000 

Justice 

2,605,805 

Land Kevenue (Qnltreiif.^) 

143.000 

Interior .... 

687/286 

Forest Hevenno 

32 ono 

Public Woik.s 

482,461 

Intere-st'-i ..... 

.3,. S 10,000 

Agri* uUuro .... 

609.505 

Other rerojj)tR . . 

713,000 

Post ami Tclogr.ipli.s . 
liands . . . ... 

1,732,000 

273,904 

Total 

17,443,000 

Total . 

15,534,38.3 

ProvineeB 

£ 

PiovinccB 

£ 

Licences and Tuxes on Tr.ide.s, Ac. 209 500 

General Administration 

296,071 

Other Licence.s 

. 1.-2,880 

Education 

2,477,619 

Liquor Licences 

. 123,000 

: Hosidtals and Charitable Insti- 


Transfer Duty . 

. 21.1,000 

, tin ions 

369,588 

Pass Pees (Native) 

. 360,000 

1 Roads, Bridges, and Local Works 

585,740 

Tlthcr receipts 

. 105.200 


Total . 

. 1.283,580 

1 Total 

3,729,018 

Grand Total 

18,726,580 

j Grand Total . 

19,263,401 


' Includes interest and expenses on Public Debt amounting 0,239.3691. 
i-* includes interest on Hallway and Harbour Capital amountInR to 3,493,0001. 
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The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1916, was 160,832,734/., 
made u[» of (1) Stock and Debentures, at 3 per cent,, 64,105,118/. ; at 
per cent., 26,660.761/. ; at 3f per cent., 3,000,00 »/. ; at 4 per cent., 
86.888,475/. ; at percent., 4,024,465/. ; at 6 [»ercent., 419,507/.; being 
126,088,321/. in all ; and (2) Temporary Loans, from Impel ial Government, 
at 3J percent., 2,335,^90/ ;and at 4§ per cent., 15,263,636/. ; and Trt*asury 
Bills at varying rates, 8,144,987/.; bi ing 25,744,413/. in all. 

The expenditure out of Loan Funds for war services during 1914-16 and 
1915-16 \vas 9,258,959/. and 10,970,186/. respectively. 

.. Defence. 

The Defence Forces comprise the following : — I. The Permanent Force ; 
II. The Coast Garrison Force ; III. The Citizen Force ; IV. The Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve ; and V. Special Reserves. 

The Permanent Force — South African Mounted Ri6emen — was established 
on April 1, 1913, and consists of 5 Regiments. The training of the personnel 
for the Perman«-nt Batteries has been undertaken and the training carried out. 

The Union has been divided into 16 Military Districts, to each of which 
has been allotted various Units of diffei'ent Arms, to which the citizens 
entered for Peace Training are posted. 

A District Staff-officer, assisted by a Staff Adjutant, is appointed to each 
Military District. The Head Quarters of the 15 Military Di.stricts arc : — 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Ea.st London, Pietermaritzburg, Durban, Stan- 
dertnn, Potchefsiroom, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Kroonstad, Bloemfontein, 
Calvinia. Kimberley, 'Worcester, and Graff Reinet. 

A cadet organization and rifle a.ssocialion8 arc also in existence. 

A force, approximately 50,000 Troops of all arms, was raised for the 
German South-West African Campaign, which was brought to a successful 
conclusion in July, 1915. 

An Imperial Service Contingent is furnished for service Overseas. 

A Gontingent is also furni.shed for service in Nyasaland. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture. — The progress of agriculture, though naturally slow, has 
shown signs of steaily improvement. Maize in bt-ing brought up to a very 
high standard, and a large export trade seems to be assured. The dairying 
industry is being steadily developed, and very great progress has l>een made 
all round during the pa^t year. The industry is being greatly assisfed by the 
carriage, free of freight, of pedigree stock by the Union- Castle Mail Steam- 
ship Company. The quantity of butter produced in thelJnion during the 
year 1915 wa8*13,407,140 lbs., and that of cheese. 1,098,784 lbs. 

The 1911 Census showed that the numf»ers of various classes of live stor^k 
in the Union were as follows: — 5,796,949 cattle; 719,414 hoi’ses ; 93,931 
mules; 336,710 donkeys; 746,736 ostriches ; 30,656,659 sheep; 11,762,979 
goat^ ; 1,081,600 pigs ; and 10,533,909 poultry. Of the cattle, 42 68 per 
c»nt., of the pigs. 59 38 per cent , and of the poultry, 46*80 per cent.' were 
owned by non -Europeans. The number of sheep in 1916 W'as 31,434,030, and 
of Angora and other goats, 8,918,272. 

The production of w tol is steadily increasing, but ostrich feathers show a 
decrease, owing to a slump in the ostrich feather trade. 

Cotton growing is now being undertaken by many farmers, tha plant being 
found a better drought reactant than either tobju^co or maize. The joricea 
realised on the Knglis)i market have ruled id. to ld» more for the South 
Afrioau product than for the same variety grown in Amerioa. The annual 
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crop for the past two seasons has been approximately 400,000 lbs. of seed 
cotton, and the present indications are that the crop will be doubled next season. 

The production of sugar has made rapid progre-^s. The net yield of tea, 
according to the latest tigures, was 5,010,091 lbs. There \vere 4,766 acres 
under cultivation. ^ 

The production of mohair is about 19,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

The tobacco crop for 1916-16 Jtpproximated 9,000,000 lbs. for the Union, 
a larger crop than tliat obiaine 1 for the past four seasons. 

Viticulture intended for the production of high class table grapes, sultana 
and hanepoot raisins, has made, and is still making rapid progress. The 
exp ‘ft trade in table grapes can bo doubled and trebled when sutficient cold 
storage accommodation is available <>n the boats. 

Manufactures . — The conditions brought about by the war have given a 
decided impetus to local manufajtures. During the last two years the pro- 
duction of leather, for which this country is mosi suitable, has been more than 
doubled. The value of the annual output i.s estimated at half a million 
}) 0 nnd 8 sterling. A cornmenct ment has also been made with the manufacture 
of tanning t xtract from wattle bark. In <lairy ])roducts. inc^ea:^ing activity 
is everywhere being shown, and the output of ceimoit is rajudl}^ overtaking 
the ilemands of the country. 

The Union already prnduce.s its own requirements in beer and matches. 
The output of sug ir from Natal last seas m (1916-16) amounted to 112,000 
tons, whilst tea to the amount of 1,800,000 ll>s. was pio luced in the same 
Province The tminu acture of tobacco satisfactorily maintains its position 
a.s one of the most iinpot taut imlustnes in the country, whilst considerable 
advances have been mnde in the production of diied fruits, jam, 4cc. , for 
which the Western Province of the Cape is more particularly adapted. 
Amongst other commodities wdiich tbe Union is pro«iucing are dynamite, 
soap, rope, wine, spirits, furniture, vehicles, brooms and bmshes, biscuits, 
earthenware pipes, and firebricks. 

Mining, — Cold and diamond mining still continues tbe chief source of the 
country’s wealth. The total value of the mineral output of the Union in 1916' 
was 43,531,009/., the principal items being as follows: — gold, 38,639,0957. ; 
coal, 2,142,479/. ; copper, 1,042,314/. ; diam«mds, 399,810/. ; tin, 331,420/.; 
lime, 110,660/. ; silver, 106,245/. ; salt, 82,089/. ; asbestos, 35,899/.; soda. 
20,949/. 

Details of the mineral production for the Union for two years are as 
follows : — 


1 


Qohl 

Diamonds 


i 

1914 1 1916 

1, 1914 

1916 


I 

: fine ozs. 

! 1 ! 1 

£ iflne OK6. £ 

1; carats 1 £ 

CHFHtS 

£ 

TratkBTaal . 

H, 394, 82*i 86,666,814 9,093.902 88,6LM,437! 

i;l, 142,683 1,162.031 

37V.C74 

128,1>6T 

Oapi . 

1 40 

167; 48 205! 

!jl,S60,5.8o! 3,644.072 

66,471 

266,198 

Natal. 

, 1.706 

1 7,940' 2,461 10,453j 

i| j ‘ 

— 


Orange Free 

j i * ' 

1 



State .1 

1 — . 


1 807,798j 781,091 

1,241 

5,546 

ToUli. 

8,896,068 

j85,664, 230 9,096,411 S8,6S9,096j|3,8Ol,0l7j 6,487,104, 

108,886 

399,810 


Gold production in Transvaal in 1916, 39,485,000/. 

Thei value of the total production ot diamonds in South 4frloa up to 
the end of 191#, oompQ^ frotn existing reopriis, is ^69,742,678/. 
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The labour employed in gold producing concerns in December, 191 5^ 
was: — 23,069 whites and 223,764 coloured, as against 21,976 whites and 
178,367 coloured in December, 1914. Of the former, 23,048 whites and 
223,692 coloured were working in the Transvaal in December, 1915. 

The labour empb»yed in diamond mining, including individual diamond 
diggers, was in December, 1915 Transvaal, 1,114 whites, 1,032 coloured ; 
Cape, 2,051 whites, 6,954 coloured ; Orange Free State, 159 whites, 166 
coloured ; totals. 3,324 whites, 8,152 coloured ; com]»ared with a total of 
2,066 whites and 4,114 coloured for December, 1914. 

Coal The extent of the coal resources of South Africa are 

roughly estimated as follows : — 

Ai cu of Coal Resources 
S(inare Miles 

Transvaal 5,000, average t3 ft. thick 

Natal . 1,000 ,, 7 „ 

Zulu land . 1,250 4 ,, 

Orange Free 5\tate5 

Cape Province | Probably not Jess than | 

Basutolarul f av era-^e 4 ft. thick j 

Srvnzilaiid I 


Kstiiiiated quantities 
of Coal contained 
Min. Tons 
36,00t) 
a,400 
ti,OfiO 

4, sou 


Total 50,200 


Production in 1914 and 1915 is given in the following table : — 


Coal Snit 

(Tons of 2.000 Ihs.) i (Tons of 2,(X)0 lbs.) 


1914 1915 1914 1915 



^ tuna 

& 

tons 

£ 

t<'lJ.S 

,C 

tons 

£ 

Transvaal 

5,157,268 

1,150,746 

5,202 805 

1,145,000 

2,047 

2,895 

4,309 

0,799 

Cape 

63,6-21 

31,107 

46,850 

26,591 i 

21,104 

35 803 

18,951 

36,369 

Orange Free State 
Natal . 

. 099,217 

191,004 

727,553 

188.304 

17,u79 

28,950 

21,784 

38,9.30 

2,567,S17 

; 88 >,91 9 

2.304.116 

782,401 ; 


~ 

— 

I 

Totairt . 

8,477,923 

|2, 258, 896 

8,281,324 

2.142,479 ! 

40,290 

! 67,048 

) 

45,104 

1 82,089 

1 


The labour employed in coal mining in December, 1915, was : — Transvaal, 
577 whites, 11,579 coloured; Cape, 62 whites, 722 eolom'ed ; Orange Free 
State, 145 whites, 2,088 coloured ; Natal, 490 whiter, 10,206 coloured ; 
totals. 1,274 whites, 24,595 coloured ; compared with a total of 1,229 whites 
and 23,898 coloured for December, 1914. 

Silver.— -There are no silver mines in the Union. The output in 1916 of 
966,177 fine ozs., value 106, 245^, represents silver contained in gold bullion 
and base metal ores. 

Copper. — 14,996 tons (of 2,000 lbs.) of concentrates valued at 526,106/. 
were shipped from the Transvaal in 1915, and 13,973 tons of matte and ore 
valued at 517,208/. from the Cape. 

Tin. — 8,441 tons (of 2,000 lbs.) of tin ores valued at 831,420/., iuolnd- 
ing 89 tons, 4,232/., for the Cape Province, were shipped in 1915. 

Other Base Minerals and Miscellaneous Products . — The total value of the 
Union’s production for 1915 of other base minerals such as asbestos (35,899/.), 
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lime (110,560/.), graphite (1,204/.), niagiiesite (1,668/. )» lead (1,836/.), flint 
(2,327/.), &c., wa.s 271,016/. , and of miscellaneous products such as bricks, 
cement, coke (12,880/. \ tar, &c. , 598,631/. 

Commerce. 


The total value of the Iinpoits and Exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of Specie, was as follows : — 


Year 

ImportB 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1911 

£ 

3C,0‘2ri.384 

£ 

57.024,000 

101 1 

£ 

35,854.071 

30,^3,612 i 

1912 

38,838,900 

62,974.219 

101.') 

31.810 717 

16,664 991 

1913 

41,h2S,841 

6. >,569, 364 

1916 

40.300,045 

23,759,101 


1 Ab'»ut I.*), 000, 000/. of g. M, which in nor.nal times would have l)Peu exported, was 
retniried in the country on behalf of Mie Bank of Knglaiid. No inforination is available 
for later years. 


The principal articles of import and exfioit foi 1915 

and 1916 

were : — 

Imports. 

1915 

19l<' Plx ports. 

1915 

1916 


£ 

£ , 


£ 

.\pparcl . 

1,038,727 

2,882,096 Angora Hair 

687,635 

1,115,68.5 

Arms and Ammniii- 


Bark 

125,241 

257,433 

tion 

171,8tH) 

347,998 ' idasling Comjiound 

J 60, 767 

520.271 

Bags 

642,547 

080,526 ‘ Coal - 

1,139,645 

2,311,270 

Cotton .Maiiufactrs. i 

3,278.719 

.5,3'>4.6'7 ; Copper 

702,058 

980,30t> 

Drugs and Clumiii alHi 

1,(‘72,957 

1,164,077 'i Diamond.^. 

1,676,138 

5,279,976 

Electrical Wire and ■ 


! Feathers, Ostrich 

743,772 

4S6,862 

Fittings . . ! 

293.081 

53:>,405 , Kish . 

132,252 

161,267 

Food and Drink . i 

6,113,337 

5,809,075 Hides and Skins 

1,678,467 

2,331,928 

Furniture 

.357.732 

517,794 ; Mai^e 

631.640 

877.30S 

(llycrTinc 

.363,1.88 

.875,290 Meats 

152.941 

387,295 

llfihcrdaslierv 

932.881 

1,227,048 Tin . 

385.901 

238,890 

Hard ware <fe Cutlery 

l,(X)4,082 

1,39.5,519 ! Tob-jcco . 

81,157 

120.235 

Hats and Caps 

209,667 

.842,121 ■ Wine.s 

29,744 

43,089 

Implomcnts: Agri- 


' Wool 

5,380,281 

6,001,657 

cultural 

259,924 

146,018 : 



India Rubber 


i 



Manufactures . ; 

325,818 

.520.145 



Iron and steel . 

898,. 5ol 

1,233,005 



Leather Minufac- 





tures : M a i n 1 yi 





Boots ami 8h‘teR . 

1,272,081 

1,709,041 ‘ 



Machinery (includ- 





ing locomotives) . 

1,807,089 

2,138.790 1 



Oils 

826,522 

1,10', 301 ii 



Printing Paper 

160,840 

391,144 It 



St ationery A Books 

678,108 

807,350 i; 



Tobacco . 

109,020 

184,028 i 



Vehicles 1 

707,006 

1,12.5,885 ;; 



Wax (Parafflii and 


{. 



Stearinc) 


324,684 : 



Wood and Timber 

036,015 

1,002,254 1 



Woollen Manufac. 


! 



turos . 

717,472 

954,007 i 



Zinc 

206,482 

890,113 i 

r 




1 Excluding tyres imported separately (included under rubber manufactures), 
'<2 Including bunker coal. 
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Imports of Specie a ID onn ted to 1,086,890?. in 1914, 2,022,825?. in 1915, 
and 785.036/. in 1916; and exports to 289,671/. in 1914, 194,382/. in 1915, 
and 187,092/. in 1916. 

The following table gives the total values and percentages of general 
merchandise imported into Brilinh ISouth Aftica^ according to countries, for 
two years : — 


1915 1916 


Country of Origin. 

* 

Value 

Per cent, 
of Total 

Value 

Per cent, 
of Total 

United Kingdom 

£ 

17,680,780 

58*3 

£ 

■23,340,907 

67*8 

Australia .... 


1-5 

1,. 309, 743 

3*2 

India 

l,3ol,0:{8 

4-3 

1,498,971 

3-7 

Canada .... 

1,005.100 

a-3 

887,664 

2 2 

Other British Possessions . 

384,322 

1*3 

520,014 

1*3 

Total British Possessions , 

3,140,4.^9 

10-4 

4,2*22,392 

10 4 

Total— British Empire 

20,836,239 

68-7 

27, 563, 369 

68*2 

F&reign Countries. 

United States 

4,532,053 

14 y 

0,240,381 

15.4 

Belgian Congo 

359,500 

1*2 

1,059,086 

2.0 

Sweden .... 

466, ^74 

1*5 

914,093 

2*3 

Holland ... 

521,391 

1-7 

536,248 

1*3 

Brazil 

492,291 

1*6 

521,246 

1*8 

France 

494,153 

1*0 

617,113 

13 

Japan .... 

232,774 

o-H 

655,576 

1-4 

Other Foreign Countries . 

2,392,315 


2,493,951 

6*2 

Total— Foreign Countries . 

9,491,411 

31*3 

12,838,288 

81*8 

Total— General Merchan disc 

30.327.650 

100 

40,401,017 

- - ' 

100 


70;1 per cent. 17,207,706/.) of the exports were shipped to the United 
Kingdom in 1916, and 63*2 per cent. (10,555,979/. ) in 1915; and 15*8 }>c)i 
cent. (3,890,059/. ) to the United States of Amtoicii in 1916, and 16*4 per 
r*ent. (2,748,127/.) in 1915. 

Shipping and Communications. ^ 

Oversea shi|»ping 1916 ; entered, 1,789 ve-ssels of 5,933,284 tons net ; 
cleared, 1,782 of 5,765,921 tons. Coastwise: entered, 2,568 vessels of 
5,381,575 tons net; cleared 2,506 of 5,248,579 tons. 

Prior to Union, which to»'k e fleet in May, 1910, the state railways of the 
several colonies now compri-sing the Union were opcrate<l hy the separate 
Governments. Jn May, 1910, the Government lines were merged into cue 
system, the South African Railwiiys, under the control of the Union Govern- 
ment. The total oj>en mileage of ttiin gystem at the end of 1915 was 8,924 
miles (comprising Cape 3,964 miles, Orange Free State 1,265 miles,. Tians* 
vaal 2,492 mtle«l, and Natal, 1,203 milas), of which 8,404 miles are 8 ft. 6in. 
gauge, and 520 miles 2 ft. 0 in. gauge. The capital expenditure on Govern- 
ineot Kail ways up to Decem)>er, 31, 1925, amounted to 71,949,898/* plus 
15,040,642/. in respect of rolling stock ; total 86,990,040/. (This doe« 
not include 1,081,666/. spent during the year on the cohstmetion of new 
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lines.) The gross earnings for 1915 were 12,197,890/., and the net profit after 
payment of interest, 1,310,380/. Working expenditure (excluding renewals) 
amounted to 7,499,306/., or Ol'S per cent, of the gross revenue, a.s compared 
with 7,445,398/., or 64*3 per cent, of the gross revenue in 1914. On 
December 31, 1915, 641J miles of new railway were in course of con- 
struction. • 

At the end of 1916 there were in the Union 2,478 post oflBres. Tele- 
grams dealt with numbered 6,165,568. The number of money orders issued 
during the year was 394,983, and the value 2,430,167/., while 830,608 
orders of the value of l,9.‘i4,654/. were paid, 3,467,201 postal orders 
amounting to 2,149,800/. were issued, and 2,870,576, valued at 1,712,362/. 
paid. • 

The revenue of the Post-office in 1915 was 1,042,825/., and the expenditure 
985,818/. The revenue of the telegraph and telephone services (excluded 
from the previous figures) was 703,199/., and the expenditure, 657,220/. 

16,053 miles of telegraph line, aiiTying 54,256 miles of wire, and 4,705 
miles of telephone line carrying 107,946 miles of Avire, were open. 1,651 
wireless messages were dealt witli during the year. 

The number of depositors in the Government Savings Bank in the Union 
at the end of 1915 was 254,361, and the amount standing to their credit was 
6,558,819/. 

Banks 


The statistics of the 5 

banks iii 

the Union are 

as folio u s : 

— 



Year endin;;' Decern l}er 81 



1013 

1014 

1015 

Subscribed capital 

Paid-up capital 

Reserve fund 

Notes in circulation . 

Deposit and current accounts 
Coin and bullion 

Government securities 


.£ 

1 1,342,U<>(> 
ru046,0L'o 

8 0648M)0 
2.308,7 4 

41, 170.057 
8,14U,S:)-2 
8,073,315 

£ 

10,4(17,800 

.\U53.-"8.5 

1 ,000 
2,403,005 
45.?.i»d,074 

S,. 872.025 
1.020,032 

£ 

10.438,040 

5,184,005 

2,778,000 

2,732,118 

51,087,094 

0,151,547 

0,37s,512 


Books of Keference. 

1. Official Puclications. 

The South Afi Act, 1^00. 

Annual Statement of Tia6e ami .Shipping of the Ciiion of .8outh Afiica. c’ape Xowu. 
Annual. 

Official South Africa Municipal Tear Book. ICdited l»y W. P. M. Henderson and 
F. 0, Pay. Annual. Cape T»)wn. 

Report to the Botrrd of Trade on the Trade of the Union of South Africa. Annual. 
Lond9n. 

Statistical Year Book of the Union of South Afilca. Annual (Flri*t Issue, h*13). 

Pratorla. 

Trade Report. Monthly. Cape Town. 

3. Non-Opfioial Publications. 

The South Ah'ican Almanack and Reference Book, ID12-13. Londuu and C'aie fown, 
19ld. 

The South African Year Book (First Issue, 1914> London. Annual. 

Sntk (0« (A)f The Altermath of War. London, 1906. 

BrAiia(Hon. R. H.), The Union of South Africa. Oxford, 1900. 
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Brown (A. S.) and Brown (G. G.)» Editors, The Guide to South and East Africa. 
Lundoii, 1915 

Cot!j(Q, E.). The Rise of South Africa. London, 1910 and 1913. 

Hamilton Fife (H.). South Africa of to-day. London, 1911. 

Bodson (A.W.), Trekking the Great. Thirst. 1915. 

HoUicay (Is. C. 8.), B hMograi'liy of Hooks relating to South Afiica. J/i Transactions 
of the South African Philosophical Society, Vol. X., Pt. 2. Capj^Town, 1S98. 

Lstchei («).), The Bonds of Alrica: Impressions of Travel and Sport from Cape Town 
to Cairo, 1902-12. London, 1914. 

Lucas (.>ir C. P.), Historical Geogrnphy of the British Colonies, 8'*uth Africa. Part 1., 
History, revised by Sir C. Lucas, and Part II., Geographical, revised by A. B. Keith. 
Oxford, 1915. 

Macdon>ild (A. J.), Trade, Politits, and Christianity in Africa and tlie East. London, lyp*. 
Macdonald (W.), The C^uiquest of the De.sert. I.ondon, 1913. 
i/oclean (NornianX Africa in Transh nnation. I.ond»»n, 1913. 

Markhavi (Vio)ety, The New Eia in South Africa. Lornion, 1904. —Tiie South AfriC iU 
Scene. Londoi., 1913. 

Marloth (R.), Tin- Flora of South Africa, ('ape Town and Lioidon. 

Mt-ndelssohn (S.), Bibliography of l ooks relatitig to South .Africa. 2 vol>. London, 1911. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. VV>1. HI. Afiican Tenitorie.s. London, 1914. 
Plaatje (S. T.). Native Life in South Africa before and since the European War and the 
IJoer Ret elhon London, 1919 

Pratt (A.), The Real South Africa. London, I9].3. 

Ilo8en(\ E. vou), Frau Kap till Alexandria. Stockholm, l'.»12. 

Scully (W. C.), Further Reniiniaccnces of a South African Pioneer. Lon<ion, 1913.— 
A History of S aiitli Afiioa. from the Eoliest Days to the Union. Loudon, 1915. 

Stott {C. H.), Geology of South Afri<'a. Cape Town, 1909. 

Theal (G. McCall), History of South Africa from 1795 to 1S72. Fourth Edition. 
Loudon, 1916. 

Tiiby (A. Wyatt). Soutli Africa (1486 —19LS). London, 1911. 

IFa/fon (Sir E,), The Inner History of the National Convention of S. Africa. London, 
1912. 

Worsfold(^\ B.), The Union of South Afrit’a. Limdou, 1912. - Lord Milner’s Work in 
South Africa, 1897-1902. London (new editioui, I9l3 — The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord .Milm r, P.wi2-190.5. 2 vols, T.ondon, 1913. 


PKOVINCE OF THE CAFE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Constitution and 6overnment.--The Colony of tlu- Cainj ol Cood Hope 
was on^inally foundcol by the Dutcli in the year 16.52. Britain took 
pos8e.s.sion of it in 1795 but evacuated it in 1803. A British force again took 
possession in 1806 and the Colony ha.s u-ujained a British Cossession since 
that date. It was formally ceded to threat Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. The original Colony has been extended from 
time to time. East and West rondoland were annexed in 1894 and 
Bcchuanaland in 1895. For matiy years tlie form of govornment in the 
Colony dejKjnded on the terms of the Royal Letters Patent and Instruc- 
tions to governors. Letters Patent i sued in 1850 to Governor Sir Henry 
Smith declared that in tlie Colony there should be 4 Parliament whicn 
should consist of the Governor, a Legislative Council, and a Hoii.se of 
A.sseiribly. 

A CoiKstitution Oidinance was enactcil by Order in Council of March 11, 
1853, and took elfect on May 1 en.suing. This Order in Council provided 
that nothing it contained should prevent the Parliament of the Colony 
from making Acts (subject to the power of Her Maje.sty in Council either 
to disallow or assent to such Acts) in amendment of the .said Ordinance. 
This grower of amending the Constitution was exercised from time to 
time as the bound.s of the Colony w'erc extended. In 1872 an Act was 
passed at the Cape and avsseuted to hy Order in Council, providing for 
the system of executive administration knowTi as Responsible Ooveroment. 
The (;oii8titntion formed under thc.se various Acts vested the executive in 
the Governor and an Executive Council, composed of certain oliico holders 
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appointed by the Crown. On the 31st May, 1910, the Colony was merged 
in the Union of South Africa, thereafter forming an original province of the 
Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Ttc Hon. Sir Frederic de Waal^ K.C.M.G. (Salary 

2,500/.) 

The Province is divided into 119 magisterial districts, and the Colony 
proper, including Bechuanaland, hut exclusive of the Trinskeian territories, 
into 86 Hscal divisions. In each division there is a Civil Commissioner, who 
is, in all eases where the fiscal and magisterial areas coiiit^ide, also the Resi- 
dent Magistrate. Each division has a Council of at least 6 members (18 
in the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occupiers of im- 
movable property. These Councils look after roads, boundaries, and 
beacons; return 3 members to the Licensing Court, and perform other 
local duties. 

There are 124 Municipalities, each governed by a Mayor or Chairman 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratepayers. There are also 80 Village Management Boards. 

Area and Population. — The following table gives the area and popu- 
lation of the Province and native Territories according to the final census 
returns of 1911 : — 


Poj.ulatiou in 1911 t Feninles 



Area, 8«niare 
Miles 

Kuroi»e4in 
or White 

Coloured 

Total 

included in 
pnvious 
column. 

Colony proper . 

200,860 

546J62 

1,007,468 

1,553,630 

765,400 

East Griqualaiid . 

7,594 

7,950 

241,138 

249,088 

134,2.57 

Tembnland 

4,129 

8,138 

. 227,948 

236,086 

127,211 

105,255 

Transkei . 

2,5.52 

2,189 

186,706 

' 188,895 

Wallish Bay, ^^c. 

430 

1,638 

1,438 

3,076 

877 

Pondoland . 

3,906 

1,383 

233,254 

234,637 

123,571 

Becluianaland . 

51,524 

14,917 

84,636 

99,553 

52,723 

Total Province . 

\ 276,995 : 

582.377 

1,982,588 

2,564,905 

1.309,294 


Of the coloured population, 19,763 were Malays, and 415,282 a 
mixture of various races ; the rest are Hottentots, Fingoos, Kafiii's, and 
Beclmanas. Of the wliite population in 1911, 801,268 wore imih-s and 
281,109 females; of the coloured, 954,403 were males and 1,028,186 
females. 

Chief towns with population in 1911: — Cape Town, 67,159; Greater 
Cape Town. 146,000 ; Kimberley, 29,525 ; Port Elizabeth, 30,688 ; Graham’s 
Town, 13,830 ; Beacons field, 14,294 ; Paarl, 11,018 ; King William’s Town, 
9,028 ; East London, 20,867 ; Graaff-Rcinet, 8,129 ; Worcester, 7,961 ; Uiten- 
hago, 11,573 ; Cradock, 6,463. 

Of the European population in 1911, 24,245 were professional, 143,925 
domestic, 37,796 commercial, 87,795 agricultural, 50,031 industrial, 

a 
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282,780 were dependants, and 6,865 indefinite and unspecified. Of the coloured 
population the great majority are engaged in agricultural or domestic employ- 
ments. 

Marriages, births and deaths in five years, no far asj rcginiered : — 


Years 

! : 

Marriages * 

Births 

Deaths 

1911 

1 11,396 

57,379 

33,480 

1912 

1 12,392 

60,838 

35,686 

1913 

! 12,133 

68,787 

39,532 

1914 

11,623 

62,071 

35,688 

1916 

! 11,069 

59,341 

37,961 


Keligion and Instruction. — l^ll there were 1,437,688 Christians. 
— 479,825 Dutch Churches, 282,619 Anglican Connnunion (including Church 
of England, Church of I’rovince of South Afrii-a, Church of Ireland, Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, E[>isc(»|)ahan), 74,005 rreshytcrians, 147,378 Indepen- 
dents or Congrogationalists, 285,283 We.sicyans, 19,161 other Methodists, 
21,506 Lutherans, 21, 167 Moravians, 22,953 Rhenish Mission, 12,234 othei 
Lutherans, 13,704 Baptist.s, 35,934 Roman Catholics, 21,919 other Christians. 
Mohammedans, 24,189, Jews 16,744. Of no religion, 1,077,998, of whom 
1,047,233 were Natives. 

The Province is divided into 121 School Districts, each under the control 
of a School Board, two-thirds of the rnemhcr.s being loi ally elected, and one- 
third nominated partly by Government and partly by Municipal or Divisional 
Councils. Education is coinjuihsoiy for children of European extraction in 
119 School Board Districts, and will probably he enforced in the remaining 2 
districts at an early date. Onints in support of education are provided from 
the gencml rweuuH, the sources of revenue iu the case of school boards being : 
Contra) government, 6878 per cent.; local education rate, 611 ncr cent.; 
school fees, 24 '42 per cent.; other sources, ’69 p<r cent. Aider! schools, 
June 30, 1916, 4,734, enrolment 250,930, attemlancc 216,721. Them arc 
109,076 European pupils and 141,854 non-Eur(»pean. Total number of 
teachers, 9,743. 

Provincial expenditure on educatimi (excluding Higher Education, 
which is under control of the Central Oovernment), 1911-12, 663,662L ; 
1912-13, 784,714/.; 1913-14, 853,448/.; 1914-16, 919,485/.: 1916-16, 
917,856/. 

Charitable Institutions, Hospitals, Pauperism. —In the hospitah 
and kindred charitable institution.*? 16,260 patients were treated in the ycai 
1916. There is no system of poor law relief but 1,306 |H?rson8 receivcfl 
indoor relief during the year. 

Finance .-«-Sixioe the coming into effiMit of the Union there Is only one finencia 
statement for the four provinces together. Particulars ere given above under the Utiloti. 
Bluee th« passing of the FinanenU Ht-Utfons Act, lyiS, Uie Provincial revenue consists 
of certain revenues assigned to the Province and an aiiiount voted by Pariiainent by way 
of subsidy. The following Sgtires show the estimates of exfienditure to be defrayed by the 
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Cape Province during the year ending March 31, 1 916, In comparison with the approximate 
expenditure in the preceding year:— 



Estimates 

Estimates 

lltiO j 

1914-15 

1915-16 

^ 1 

£ 

£ 

General Administration . . . . i 

134,103 

112,581 

Education 

1,002,819 

951,803 

Hospitals and Charitable Institutions . . 1 

] 26,542 

129,350 

Roads, Bridges, and Local Works . 

162,9 i.3 

79,942 

Total 

1,426,377 

1,273,676 

Capital Ex])euditure 

413,000 

221,000 

Grand Total .... 

1.830,.S77 * 

1,494,676 

Estimate of Provincial Revenue 

1914-15 

1915-J6 

— - - — ^ ■ ■ - ■ 1 


£ 

Revenues transferred or assigned , . . : 

.'546,(K)0 

225,000 

Revenues raised by tlic Province 

33,000 

’ 32,000 

Union ^subsidy .... . . 

955,631 

869,026 

Miscellaneous ..... 

4,0^H.) 

3,000 

aurplus 1913-U 

8S,0t»O 

1 150,025 

Total ... .... 

1.426,8.31 

' 1.269,050 


Production and Industry. — In 1914, 919,420 acres of Crown lands 
were alienated, the amount realised being 52,265/. Up to December 31 , 
1914, the total area (lis])ose(l of was about 141,039,952 acres, the quantity 
undisposed of being 36,336, 708 acres. 

Irrigation dcvelo})m€nt has made rapid strides in the pa.st ten years, due 
mainly to the stimulaliiig eifect of the ostrich feather industry, ami to technical 
and financial assistance given by the State under tlic Irrigation Laws ot 1906 
and 1912, which were designed to encourage irrigation, more especially by 
co-operative ellbrt. Since the passing of tlic Irrigation Act of 1906 up to 
March 31, 1916, 1;013,676/. has been giantcAl in the form of iirigatioii loans ; 
45 co-operative irrigation societies, known as Irrigation Boards, have bt^en 
const tuled, having an aggregate rateable irrigable area of a]*proximately 
155,000 acres. 

For Mineral Production, sec p. 219. 

Commerce.—- Since the coming into effect of the Union there arc no 
y)ecial re» onls of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of 
Trade statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and oa<kli Province separately. The foP owing figures show the 
viable of the trade bctw4 en the Cape of flood Hope Province and the United 
Kingdom for five years : — 


— 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 I 


£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Cape . . 

8,060,232 

9,880,716 1 

7,547,781 

7,184,774 

i 

7,782,472 

Exports from U.K. to 
Cape — 


British produce and 
manufactures . 
Foreign and Colonial 

9,883,606 

! 

10,812.269 j 

9,216,607 

i : 

8,084,219 j 

t 

0,867,553 


merchandise 

965,447 

968,871 1 

i 

817,956 

850,285 1 

1 1 

884,685 


Q 2 


i Provisional Bgures. 
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The more iinnortaut imports aud exports in 1915 were : — Imports 
into United Kingdom : feathers, 562,941/. ; sheeps' wool (94,666,669 lbs.) 
3,576,392/.; mohair, 671,585/.; raw hides, 343,815/.; skins niid furs, 
919,192/.; coj'pcr, regutiis a» d piccipitate, 310.637/. ; maize, 153,674/. 
The exports of diamonds to the United Kingdom in, 1915, as given in tin* 
Cape returns, were 606,021 carats, value 1,652,003/. (tliese figures ate not 
included in the table above). Exports from United Kingdom (Biitish 
produce): cotton goods, 1,011,905/.; woollens, 541,030/. ; aj»parcl, 1.123,298/.; 
inachiiieiy, 313,702/.; iron and steel gods, 629,546/. ; leather boots 
and shoes, 38-1,575/ ; carriages, all sorts, and parts, 488,744/. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The coins and the standard 
weights and inea.sure.s are British, but the following old Duteh measures 
are still used: — Liquid Measure: Leaguer- about 128 imperial gallons; 
half aum = 15^ imperial gallons; anker = 7i im]*erial gallou.s. Capacity : 
Muid = 3 bushels. The general surface measure is Morgen^ e<|iial to 
2T165402 acres ; 1,000 Cape lineal feet are c(]ual to 1,033 British imperial 
leet. Recently a Bill was introduced to iirovide for the .staiulardisation of 
the metric system for weights and measures, with the optional use of imperial 
standards, except in tlie case of chemists, who are compelled to use the 
metric system. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Cape of Good Hope Colony, 

1. Official Publications. 

JHao-book on Native A tVuir.s. Anuiial. Cai-c Town. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. Lomlon. 

Report on the liietfontein area. ByJ. F. Herb.st. Colonial Reports, MiscellancouH 
Series, No. 65. London, 1908. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonies and othci rosscssions of tlie United King- 
dom. Annual. London. 

' 2. Non-Official Publicationh. 

Brote«(A. 8. and O. G.), Guide to South Africa. AnimaJ. London. 

Rrvc«(J.), linpres-sioris of South Africa. 3rd edition. Lon«lon, 18‘JO. 

Bryden (H. A.), The Victorian Era in South Africa. London, 1837. — History of South 
Africa, 1662-1903. London, 1904. 

Colquhoun(A. R.), The Afrikander Land. London, 1906. 

Colvin (L D ), Romance of South Africa. Cape Town, 1909. 

Hatch and Comtorphine, Geology of South Africa. 2iid ed. Lornloii, 1909. 

Henkel (C. C.), History, Resources, and Productions of the Country between Cape 
Colony and Natal. [The Transkeian Territories.] London, 1903. 

Hutchinson (G. T.;, From tlie Cape to the Zambesi. Loudon, 1905. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races. Cam- 
bridge ,1890. 

Keane(\, H.), Africa, Vol. II. South Africa, 2nd ed. London, <1008. 

The Esseiitial Kaffir. Loudon, 1904.— Savage Childhood. London, 190C. 

KnighiiEi. P.), South Africa after the War. London, 190:1. 

Lueat{C. P ), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, 1899. 

Orpen, Reminiscences of Life in South Africa. Cape Town, 1909. 

OrtroziP. Van), Conventions Internationales Concervant L’Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 

Playne (8.), Cape Colony : Its History, Coininercc, Industries, and Resources. London, 
1912. 

Stow (G. W.), The Native Races of South Africa. London, 1906, 

Tfccal (G. 31.), South Africa. 4th edition. London, 1 k 99. — Progre.ss of South Afiica 
in the Century. Edinburgh, 1902.— History of South Africa. 8 vols. London, 1903 04. 

The Oovernment of South Africa 2 vols. Cape Town, 1908. 

The South African Natives London, 190K. 

Trotter (Mrs. A. P.), Old Cape Colony. London, 1003. 

WallaeeiR.), Farming Industries of Cape Colony. London, 1896. 

lViltiami(Q, F.), The Diamond Mine.H of South Africa. London, UKKk 

IVilmot (A.). The SUuy of the Expan.sion of South Africa. 2nd edition, f.oudtm, 
1897.— Book ofSoutli African Industries. Cape Town, 1892.— History of our own Times 

South Africa. 2 \*ol«. London, 1898. 
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PROVINCE OF NATAL. 

Constitution and Government. —Natal, which had been annexed to 
Capo Colony in 1844* was placed under separate government in 1845, and 
under charter of July 15, 1856, was erected into a 8oi*arate Colony. By this 
charter partially representative institutions were established, and, under a 
Natal Act of 1898, absented to by Order in Council, June 26, 1893, the Colony 
obtained responsible gnvernTnent The province of Zululand was annexed 
to Natal on December 30, 1897. The districts of Vryheid, Utrecht and part 
of Wakkerstroom, formerly belonging to the Transvaal^ w’cre in January, 
1903, annexed to the colony. On May 31, 1910, the Colony was merged in 
the Union of South Afri(.‘a, becoming an original province of the Union. 

The seat of provincial government in Natal is Pietennarilzburg. 

^4(hnini!ifrato7 \ — Tlie Hon. C. J. Stnifthe. 

Area and Population,— The province (including Zululand, 10,424 
square miles) has an area of 35,290 .square miles, with a seaboard of about 
360 miles. The climate is sub tropical on the coast and somewliat colder 
inland. It is well suited to Europeans. The Province is divided into 
10 Magisterial Divisions. 

The European iiopulation has more than trebled since 1879. The returns 
of the total po[)ulation in 1891, 1901 and at the cf‘nHUse.s of April 17, 1904, 
and May 7, 1911, wore : — 


- 

1391 

1001 

irM)4 

’ lOU 

Europeans 

Indians and Asiatics 
Natives .... 

46,788 
41,142 
. 455,983 

63,821 

7 4,. 385 
786,912 

97,109 
100,918 
910,727 ’ 

98,114 

133,439 

962,490-‘ 

Grand totals 

. 543,913 

' 925,118 

1,108,704 - 

' 1,194,043 


t Including, in 1004, G,080 “iinxe<l ’* and othcr.s. 

‘-S Including 3,774 Ilntish troop.s and their de]u'nd.snts, in 1004. 
Including ndvrd and otlicr coloured. 


The tigiiros f#r 1891 exclude Zululand ; those for 1904 and 1911 in* 
elude the districts of Vryheid, Utrecht, Panlpietcrshurg, Ngotshc, and 
Bahanango. The number of males in 1911 was 564,648, aud of females, 
629,395. 

Population of the borough of Durban according to the census of May 7, 
1911, 69,187, consisting of Kuropean.s, 31,783, natives (including half-castes) 
17,784, Indians and Asiatics, 19,620; and of Pietermarit;^hn^g, 30,555, 
consisting of 14,737 Europeans, 7,789 Indian.s and Asiatics, 8,029 natives, 
including half-castes. 

So far as registered, the births in 1916 numbered 28,052 (2,832 European, 
13,931 native, 6,083 Indinn and other Asiatic, and 206 Mixed and other 
Coloured) ; deaths, 11,474 (1,062 Kuropeun, 8,654 native, 1,785 Indian and 
other Asiatic, and 83 Mixed and other Coloured); and marriages, 2,741 
(977 European; including half caste, 585 native, 1,179 Indian and other 
Asiatic). 
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Instruction. — With the exception of Higher Education, which lias been 
placed under the control of the Union Government, Education comes under the 
Provincial Administration. There are 3 Government high schools, 2 ] prepara- 
tory schools, 73 Government primary schools, 2 Government art schools, 
1 Agricultural and Trades school, 5 Government Indikn schools, 2 Govern- 
ment schools for coloured children, besides 107 Government-aided schools, 
and 163 Government-aided farmhouse schools for European children. Also 
there are 2 Technical Institutes, 34 Indian schools, 302 native schools, and 
17 coloured schools, all of which receive Government aid ; and a considerable 
number of private schools in the province. Three of the aided schools are 
secondaiy schools fiar girls. The aggregate number of European pupils in 
regular attendance at the Government and inspected schools was 19,892 for 
1915 ; the average daily attendance 86 per cent, of the number on the 
registers. At the Government high and preparatory schools there is an 
average daily attendance of 1,274 pupils. About 1,500 children attend 
private unaided schools, and it is estimated that only a very small percentage 
of white children are receiving no education. The number of European 
children receiving gratuitous education in 1915 was 3,095. The direct 
Government expenditure on Government schools for 1915 was 125,660/. 
(excluding expenditure for furniture, buildings, but iiiclnding maintenance). 
Fees paid by pupils in Government scliools for 1915, 22,889/. 

The 302 Government-aided schools for natives had a total enrolment 
of 21,700, and received in 1915 grants in aid to the amount of 21,587/. ; 
and the 34 Government-aided schools for the cliildren of Indians had a 
total enrolment of 4,438 in 1915, for which a grant of 5,659/. was expended. 

Finance. — Since the coming into elfect of tlie Union there is only one 
financial statement for the four proAinces togetlier. Particulars are given 
above under the Union. Since the passing of the Financial Jtelatioins Act, 
1913, the provincial revenue consists of certain revenues assigned to the 
Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way of subsidy. The 
following tigures show the estimate of expenditure to la; defiayed by the 
Natal Province during the year ending March 31, 1917, and a comparison 
with the approximate cx[»enditnr(‘ in the preceding y»ar:— - 


Title 

E.HtiniRtes 

E.stiinates 

101 5- Id 



1916-17 

General Administration .... 

Education 

Ifo«nitals and Cljaritable Institutions 

Roads and Local Works . 

C 

3i,rjo 

221. ‘280 

38,754 

10.3/207 

£. 

34,617 

285,134 

41,753 

172,762 

Total ...... 

1 

454, 4d0 

484,1 GO 

Capital Expenditure .... 

0 ‘ 2 ,on:> 

103,645 

Grand Total .... 

54C,4d.5 

587,811 


Production and Industry .—Up to the end of 1915, 8,863,425 acres of 
land had beenalienate<l, 1,986,125 acres conditionally alienated, and 7,195,911 
acres remained uualienated. These figures exclude 4,590,057 acres granted, 
leased, Ac., up to the end of 1915 in Zululand and tlie Northern Territories. On 
the Coast and in Zululand there arc vast plantations of sugar and tea, while 
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cereals of all kinds (especially maize), fruits, vegetables, the Acacia molis^ 
simUf the ba!k of which is so much used for tanning purposes, and other 
crops grow prolifically. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth (for statistics, see pp. 219-220). The 
coal industry is advaiicing, and several gold mines on a small scale are suc- 
cessfully worked. Among the valuable minerals knowui to exist in the 
Province are asbestos, copper ore, lireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron 
ore, lead and silver ore,' limestone and marble, manganese ore, mica, 
molybdenum ore, nickel ore, nitre, oil sliale, and tin ore. Attention is 
being increasingly devoted to prospecting for gold, that metal being found 
very widely distributed both in quartz and ‘ banket ^ ree(p. 

The various factory industries of Xatal at the time of the last census 
(1911) numbered 350, with an annual output valued at nearly 4,500,000^. 
They had 4,300,000/. invested in machinery, lands, and buildings, annually 
used materials worth 2,300,000/., and paid over 1,100,000/. yearly in wages 
to 27,096 employees. 

A Whaling Industry exists at Durban, and is Ciirried on by six com- 
panic.s. In lbl4 the number of whales killed and lauded was 1,061. The 
output for 1911 of tlie Natal companies was 6,186 tons of oil, 1,709 tons of 
fertilisers, and 27 tons of ‘fiiiners ’ (the whale-bone of the ‘ humpback’ 
whale), valued at 117,000/. The industry is now regulated by the Provincial 
Govermuont, as in<lis(niminatc slaughter was tlriving the whales away from 
the Soutli African waters. 

Commerce. the coming into oircct of the Union there are no 

special rccuid.s made for each of the Provinces ; the British board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United King- 
dom and each Province separately. The following ligures show the value of 
the trade between Natal Province and the United Kingdoju f *r live years: — 


i 

191‘J 

T.»ia 

1014 

1015 ' 

lOlG 1 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports fnmi Natal . ' 

2,477,611 

2,T2l,2d:» 

2,057,041 

3,513,455 : 

3,871,247 

Export.^ of U.K. pjoduco * 
and manufae. to Natal ' 

l,S78,ey4 

r..o:'3,i73 1 

4,50*0,822 

4,763,300 : 

<'.,000,204 

Export.s of forei;.;n and j 
colonial merchandise ' 

HS8,662 
’ 1 

380,302 

311,804 

i 

350,033 ! 

447,275 


* Provi.sional figures. 


The mure inqroilant imports and exports in 1915 were: — Iiin>ort 3 into 
United Kingdom: maize, 609,521/.; raw hhles, 170,071/. ; sheep’s wool 
(41,898,609 lbs.), 1,582,116/. ; sheep skins, woollen, 178,852/.; dye and 
tanning stulfs, &c., 286,648/. Exports from United Kingdom (British 
produce) : cotton manufactures, 402,998/. ; machinery, 679,593/. ; iron and 
steel goods, 937,307/. ; apperol, 388,673/. ; chemicals and preparations, 
806,728/. 

Statistical and other Books of Refereuoe. 

Statistical Abstract for the several colonial and other possossionsof the United Kingdom. 
Annual London. 

Barnett (P. A.) and Sweeney (A. W.), Natal : the State anti the Citlaen. London 1004. 

J0ird(John), The Annals of Natal, 1406-1845. Pietarinaritxburg, 1888. 

Canini;«iu>rf5'»Natal Aluiauac. Annual. Durban. 

Ingram (J. F.), Natalia : History of Natal and Zulnland. London, 1897, 
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Peace (Walter), Our Colony of Natal. Published by pernussion of the Natal Oovern- 
ment. London, 1884.— Notes on Natal. London, 1898. 

Robineon(H\T J.), A Lifetime in South Africa. London, 1900. 

Howell (T.), Natal and the Boers. London, 1900. 

RuitelllH.), Natal, the I/ftnd and its Story. 6th ed. London, 1900. 

(J.), A History of the Zulu Reliellion, 1906. Londom 19i;i. 

Tatlow {A H.), Natal Province: Descriptive Guide and OrBcial Handlv^ok. nn-ban 
and London. Annual. 

TroZ/op^ (Anthony), South Africa. 2 vols. London. 18VS. 

Twentieth Century Impressions of Natal. Natal, 1006. 


PROVINCE OF THE TRANSVAAL 

Constitution and Government.— Tlie territory comprised withm 
the limits of The Transvaal was colonised hy Boers who left Cape Colony 
in 1836-37. In 1852 the independence of the Transvnal Government 
was recognised hy Great Britain, Imt^ in 1877, in consequence of 
financial ditficultics and troubles with the natives, and in accordance 
with representations and petitions from the Boers, the territory was annexed 
by the British Government. In 1880 tlie Boers took np arms for the 
restoration of their inde])endcnce, and, in 1881, a Convention wa.s 
.signed restoring to the inliabitants of the territory their self-government, 
but with comlitions, reservations, and limitations, and subject to the 
suzerainty of tlie Qinarn. This arrangement was modified by a Convention 
made in 1884, in which the name of the South African Republic was given 
to the Transvaal State ; but the control over external affairs, other than 
engagements with the Orange Free State, was reserved to her Majesty, 
These Conventions, liowcver, did not preserve harmony within the 
Transvaal territory, or with the British Government. Tlie discovery of gold 
and the conditions which followed this discovery occasioned difficulties from 
which the two Boer States sought release by military action. The result 
of this was the military occupation of the two countries, and their annexation 
to the British Crown, the one on Septemher 1, 1900, under the name of 
The Tran.svaal, and the other (May 21) as the Orange River Colony. 
Hostilities continued till May 31, 1902, when an agreement as to terms "of 
surrender wa.s signed by the representatives of the burgher forces in the field. 

Statesman '.s Yrar-Book for 1906, under The Transvaal.] 

The administration was thereafter carried on under a Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted hy an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
On December 6, 1906, letters patent were issued providing fora (Jonstitution 
of responsible Government in the Colony. The Colony# was merged in tin? 
Union of South Africa on May 31, 1910, as an original Province of the 
Union. 

The seat of provincial government for the Transvaal is at Pretoria. 

Administrator . — The Hon. J. F. B. 7iV.v.si7: (.salary, 2,.500L) 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 110,426 square 
miles, divided into 24 districts. The ceu'^us of May 7. 1911 showed for 
the Transvaal a population amounting to 1,686,212, of whom 971,555 were 
males, and 714,657 females. Tlie population coinpri.sed 420,562 Europeans 
or whites, 1,219,845 natives, and 45,805 other coloured races. 

The white population of Pretoria in 1911 was 29,618. The largest town 
is Johannesburg, the mining centre of Witwatersrand goldfields, with a 
Xmpulation (1911) of 237,104, consisting of 119,958 whites and 117,151 
coloured. 
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ViUl Statistics are shown as follows : — 


1 

! 

i 

Births 

Deaths 

Marria/^es 

Excels of births 
over deaths. 

1012 1 

1 10,841 

1.5,74.8 

0,843 

4,008 

1013 i 

i 19,700 

14,700 ; 

, 0,601 

.^,(KX) 

1014 

1 18,00‘J 

12 004 j 

1 0,117 

0.808 

1015 

1 ls,Ki;i 

1 

18,030 i 

i 0,410 

5,277 


Relig^ion. — Statistics (1911) for tlic Transvaal : — 


Churclie.s, Ac. 

Wh:tes 

Otliers 

Churches, Ac. 

i 

Wliite.s 

Other.s 

Dutcli Churches . . 

201,0 VS 

24,034 

Other Chri.stian . 


13,. SOI 

24 2.53 

Anglican .... 


.'.1,355 

.lews 


2r,b‘.>2 


Presbyterian . . . 

24,730 

0,c,7o 

llindu.s and other 

noi»- 



Methodist .... 

27,038 

92,1'<;9 

(Christians. . . 


89 

13.072 

lloiiian Catholic . 

22,312 

0,439 

Indelinitc and * No 

he' 



l.ntheran .... 

t'.iUS 

101,271 

ligion .... 


: 2,40t» ' 

013.010 

1 


Instruction. — The system of education was cmhodied in tlie Education 
Act which was [>asscd during; the first session of the first rarlianient elected 
under responsible goveriiiiient, and which j»rovides tliat all education except 
that of auniversity type shall be under the provincial authority. The Colony 
has been divided for the purposes of local control and management into 
twenty-eighr school districts, each under a School Hoard chosen by the 
Parliamentary electors. All the schools within the school district, with 
the exception of schools for natives and certain secondary schools, arc under 
the supervision of the Board. Each school may have a Committee elected 
by the parents and guardians of the children eiindled. Recommendations of 
Committees come under the review of the Hoards and may be modified or 
rejected by them. 

The following statistics of education arc for the year ending Doc, 31, 
1915 : — 770 primary schools had 70,644 pupils; 14 secondary schools had 
3,056 pupils ; 3 normal colleges with 255 pu[iils ; 15 schools for coloured, 
native and Indian children with 2, .532 pupils; making a grand total of 802 
scliools with 76,487 pupils. There were also 267 aided schools for native 
children with 15,906 pupils. 

In respect of the (picstion of language, the me«lium of instruction up to 
and including tholourth standard is the homo language (English or Dutch) 
of tlio pupil, hut parents inav re^ue.st that the second language l>e gradually 
introduced as a scemnd meilium. Above the fourth standard provision is 
made for the instruction of pupils through the medium of English and 
Dutch, and the parent of eacli pupil may choose one of the two languages as 
the sole medium of instruction, or both of the languages as the media of 
instruction. If the parent of any pupil fails to exercise his right of choice, 
thaf pupil is instructed through the medium of tlio language which is the 
better known and understood by him, the other language being also used as 
far as possible as a medium of instruction. Jhble History is taught in every 
school, but no doctrit«e or dogma peculiar to any religious denomination or 
sect may he taught. 

Finance. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there is only one 
financial statement for the four provinces together. Particulars are given 
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above under the Union. Since the passing of the Financial Relations Act, 
1913, the Provipcial Revenue consists of certain revenues assigned to the 
Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way of subsidy. The esti- 
mates for 1916-17 are given as follows : — 


Estiiiiated revenue for year ending 

Estimated expenditure for year ending 

March 31, 1017. 


; March 31, 1917 



£ 


£ 

Transfer Duty . 


f Cieneral Administration . 

M,(U2 

Liquor Licences «. . , 

G3,000 

1 Education 

90.'), 00*5 

Licences — Trades k Vocations 

101,0(A' 

1 Hosjutals and Charitable In- 


Other Licences— Dog, Fisli, 


! .stitutions .... 

Is7,7t2 

Gimie. <fcc 

I'sOOO 

1 Loads and Local Work.s . 


Native Pass Fees 


! 


Totali.sator Fees 

C4,00O 

Tidal Normal or Recurrent 


Miscellaneous .... 

s-2,r>on 

Expenditure 

1,42S,»{}-4 

Subsidy from Union Covern- 


Capital Expenditure 

123,3S8 

inent 

*on 




1,382,000 

7‘oial Expemiitiiie ' 

l,*MVJ,3r)2 


Production and Industry. — The Province of tla* Transvaal is in the 
main a stock-raising country, though there are considerable areas W(dl 
adapted for agriculture, including tlie growing of tropical crojis. The 
extent of land under cultivation is given as over 2,000,000 acres; fallow 
land as about 470,000 acres; and gru/.iug land as 29,900,000 ncros. Tlie 
maize and tobacco crops may be regarded as the most important. 

The livestock numbered, in 1913, 5,024,893 sheep, 2,104,627 goats. 

For mineral production, sec above, ])p. 219-220. The Transvaal l^rovince 
has iron and brass foundries ami engineering works, grain- mil Is, breweries, 
brick, tile, and pottery work.s, tobacco, soap, and candle fact()rie.s, coach and 
wagon works, kc. 

Commerce. — Since cue coming into clfcct of the Union there aic no 
special records of trade foi each of the Piovincus. The Hriti.sh Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give dcJails of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province. The following figures show the value of the 
trade between the Transvaal Province and the United Kingdom for five 
years : — 


— 1612 

101.3 

1014 

JOl.') 

19161 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Transvaal 130,738 

Exports of U.K. produce 

100,448 

314,443 

; 345,707 

408,451 

and manufactures to 

Transvaal . . 0,078,119 

Exports of foreign and 

Colonial merchandise 481,018 

0,7)1,020 

4,030,483 ! 

5,155,764 

7,210,762 

482,036 

: 383,810 

3.52,478 

354,564 


I Pio'isloiial tJgurcB. 


The more important imports and exports in 1915 were; — Imports into 
United Kingdom: Tin ore, 25,098L; copper ore, 298,137/. Exports from 
United Kingdom (British produce) : Cottons, 599,574h ; woollens, 800 , 569 /. ; 
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apparel, 905,532/.; machinciy, 280,586/.; iron and ftteol and manufactures, 
:>38,512Z. ; leather boots and shoes, 346,602/. ; carriages and parts, 157,604/.; 

< heinicals and preparations, 513,170/. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Papers, Correspomlence, Ac., relating to the Transvaal from 18.')2 to 1903. London. 
History of the War in l^outh Africa, 1899-1902. Compiled by direction of H.M. 
Government. 2 vols. Londom 1907. 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Trans, by Col. H. Du Cane. London, 1905. 

Ameryih. S.), (Editor), “The Times” History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
7 vol«. London, 1909. 

Botha {V. M.), From Boer to Boer and Engli.shnian. (English Translation from the 
Dutch.] London, 1900. 

Bryce {^1 ), rmprossions of Soutli Africa. 3rd ed. London, 1899. 

Capport (J.), Britain’s Title in South Africa. 2iid. ed. Londi.n, 1902. 

Cloete (IL), lli.story of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the Siuith African 
Kepnblic.s. I.oiivlon, 1899. 

Colqnhoun (\. II.), The Africander Land London, 1900. 

Creemcke (Ij ), South Africa :unl the Transvaal War. 7 vols. London, 1900-02. — 
South Africa an<l its Fnlnrc r.ondon. 19U.3. 

CunliffeiV. H. E.), History of the Boer War. 2 vols London, 1904. 

Dehcroin (IL), Ex]»an.sioi) des Bner.s an XL\« SiceJe. Pari.s, 11>0.'». 

Doyle (A. Conan), History of the. Great Boer War. New cd. London. 1902. 

FifzPatrick (,i. P ), T1 e Trainsvaal from Williin. London, 1899. 

Uoldmann ((h S.), South .\frican Mine.s. 3 vols. London, 1895-96. 

Keane (A. 11. ), Africa. Vol. IL : South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 190S. 

Keltie (.1. Scott), The Paitition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 189). 

Kriiger (V.), .Mt innir.s of Paul Kniger. Told by Ilini.self. 2\<»ls. Loiulon, 1902 

(W. J.), The First .\nuexHtion of the Transvaal. London, 1"00 — The Transvaal 
Surrounder. fvoiuloti, 19H. 

Mackenzie ('sV. D.), South Africa : It.s History, ileroo.s, and War.s. London, 1900. 

Mahan (A. T.), The Story of the War in South Africa. London, 1900 
Markham (Vi olkii II.), South Africa Past aiul Fie.sent. London, 190(). — Tlie New Era in 
South Africa. I.ondon, 19 U|. 

Native Races ol'S'Uitli xVfiica. Edited hy Native Races roinuiittce. Loudon, 1001. 
AVr/nson (IL W.). r.adysitiith : The Diary of a Siege. Londi'n, 1900, 

Norris- Newman (C. L.). With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free Slate in 
1880-SL liondon, 18S2. 

Phillips (L.), Transvaal Pioblcnis. London, l!>0n, 

Praa'ih (\i. V.) (E'litor), Tlic Tran.'^vaal and it.s Mines, l.ondon and Johannesburg, 
1907. 

/Or/a.T (FL), L’Afrique An.'^trale. Paris, P.»0L 

T/ical (George McCall), lli.story »>f the Boor.s in South Africa. London. 18ST. — History 
of South Africa, 5 vols. London, 1S87-93. — South Afnca. 4lh ed. London, 1S99. 

Truscott(H. J.), The Wit watt rt^rand GoldJield.s. Banket and .Mining Practice. 2nd ed. 
London, 1902. 

Vi{}oen (B.), ^ly Uciiiiuisconce.s of the An do-Boer War. London, 1902. 

Voigt (J. (L), Fifty Years of the History of the Republic of South Africa (1795-1845). 
2 vols. London, 1899 . 

Willoughby (W. C.)f Native Life on the Tiansvaal Bor<ler. London, llkiO. 

Wiiniot (Hon. A.), History of South Afi iira. London, 1901. 

WorsfoldiXa.), Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa. London, 1908. 

Wright (H. S.), Thirty Years in South Africa. London, 19 <' 0 . 
ybunpfcuf6fl»d(F.), South Africa of To-day. London, 1899. 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange River waa fir.st (uosscil by Europeans about the middle of 
the IStlieeiitury. Between 1810 ami 1820, sevoml Europeans settled in the 
southern partaof the Orange Free State. Tlie Great Trek greatly augmented 
the number of actllera during and after 1836. At tirst no settled govern- 
incut was established. In 1848, Sir Harry Smith proclaimed the whole 
territory between tlie Orange and Vaal Rivers as a Biitish Possession and 
established wliat was called the Orange River Sovereignty. A British 
Resident was appointed at Bloeinfontoiu, with Assistant Commissioners at 
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Winburg and Caledon River, Great dissatisfaction was caused by this step, 
as well as by the native policy of the British Government. In 1854 the 
Convention of Bloemfontein, by wdiich British Sovereignty was withdrawn 
and the indcpcndenco of the country was recognised, was signed by Sir 
George Russell Clerk. " , 

During the first five years of its existence the Orange Free State was much 
harassed by incessant raids by, and lighting with, the Basutos. Thc-c 
were at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliwal North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State. This part is still known ns the 
Conquered TeiTit5rj\ 

A great deal of unpleasantness was caused by the dispute over the 
Kimberley Diamond Fields, which belonged to the Orange Free State, but 
were annexed to the Cape Colony by the British Government. 

On account of the Treaty betw-ecn the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic, the former State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-1902), and w'as annexed to the British Dominions hy 
proclamation of Lord Roberts, on May 28, 1900, as the Orange River Colony. 
After peace was declared Crown Colony Government was established and 
continued until 1907, when responsible government was introduced. On 
May 31, 1910, the Orange River Colony ivas merged in the Union of Soiitli 
Africa as the Province of the Orange Free State. 

The seat of provincial government is at Bloemfontein. 

Administrator.-— Hon. C. H. (salary, 2,000L) 

There are municipalities at Bloemfontein and other centres, 50 in all ; 
local authorities have, so tar as possible, the usi:al local administrative powers. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 50,389 square 
miles ; it is divided into 24 districts. The population at the last 3 censuses 
was as follows : — 
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Coloured 
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' Males 

Feinale.s 

Tfital . 

Males 

Females ' Total 

1 : 

; Males Females In .ill 

181X) 
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40. .'in 
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04,488 

37, Hr, 
(il,l08 
80,701 

77,710 '• 

1 1-2,070 
175,180' 

07,701 

]28,.V24 

183,030 

j 01,000 : 120,787 
' 116,112 j 244,636 

I 169,!»55 352,0^.*) i 

! : 1 

I 108,302 90,141 207,:, 03 

1 210,096 ; 177,220 : 387,315 

1 277,518 , 250,650 , .528,174 


Tho capital, Bloemfontein, had, in 1911, 14,720 whito*inhabitants (8,99.5 
males and 5,725 females), and 12,205 natives and other coloured persons 
(6,212 males and 5,993 females) ; total, 26,925. 

Vital .statistics are shown as follows : — 
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3,008 
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1,511 

1,470 

1,148 

3.875 

1914 

4,571 

1,321 

1.282 

1,051 i 

8,250 

1915 

4,882 

1,018 
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i 1,107 1 
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J Knrnjman, 
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Religion. — principal body, according to the census of 1911, 
is the Dutch Reformed Church with 175,311 adherents; of Wesloyans there 
were 88,857 ; Anglican Communion, 42,401 ; Presbyterians, 7,649 ; Con- 
gregatioualists, 8,368; Luthcians, 8,727 ; Roman Catholics, 5,696 ; Jews, 
2,808; no religion (so «iated), 173,336, of whom 173,192 were natives and 
other coloured persons. 

Instruction. — Higher education is under the control of the Minister 
of Education for the Union, while primary and secondary education 
is controlled by the Administratoi of the Ihovince. Under the School 
Act of 1908 the Province !s divided into a nimiber of School Districts. 
Each Government School is under the .supervi..>ion of a School Committee 
elected by the parents. For each District there is also a School Hoard, 
a}>pointed partly by the Scliool Committees and partly by the Government, 
whicli exercises general supervision over all schools within its district. 
The School Committees have the right of nominating teachers, subject to the 
approval of the. Department. Grants are given r onditionally to private schools. 
At present there are 643 })iihlicand 151 aideti private schools in the Province, 
with a total enrolment of over 35,000 pupils. Fees are chargt-d at all 
schools, exemption being granted under certain ])rescribed reeiilations, 
and attendance is compulsory iifj to Standard VI. Except where the parents 
object both English and Dutch are taught to all children, and where possible 
are used as equal media of instruction. 

The Normal College trains from 80 to 90 teachers annually. Since 
January, 1910, there has also been a chair in Education at the Grey University 
College. The Polytechnic College, established in 1912, trains teachers in 
art, dressmaking, kc. The Home Industries Hoard directs tlie spinning 
ami weaving schools throughout the country. The Government Industrial 
School for boys was opened at HI •einfontein in 1907. Secondary schools 
have been o.'^tablishcd in all the leading towns of the Province with more ad- 
vanced departments preparing pupils up to Univetsity Matriculation standard. 

The gross expenditure on education for the financial year 1915-16 was 
approximately 384,760?. This sum docs not include the cost of construction 
of educational buildings 

Finance-— Since the coming into elfect of the Union there is only one 
financial statement for the four Provinces together. Paiticulars are given 
above under the Union. Since the i)assing of the Financial Relations Act, 
1913, the Provincial revenue consists of certain revenues assigned to the 
Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way ol 'subsidy. The 
following figures syow’ the estimates of exjicnditure to be defrayed by the 
Orange Free State Province during the yeMp ending March 31, 1917, 
and a comparison with the estimated expenditure in thi- preceding year. 


Title 

Estimates, 1915-10 

Estimates, 1916-17 


£> 


General Administration .... 

. 23,244 

24,400 

Education 

803, ••00 

380.824 

Hospitals and Ohantable Institutions . 
Hoads and Local Works .... 

. 19,775 

l.S,025 

. 79,840 

103 503 

TouU 

. ; 48.5, vS69 

527.478 

Capital Expenditure . • • 

. j 89,907 

99,000 

Grand Totals • 

♦ 1 575,760 

626,478 
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Estimate of provincial revenue : — 


i 1915-10 : 

1916-17 

Revenues transferred or 
Union Subsidy 

Assigned 

' 

£, • 

137,0.50 

320,000 

£ 

178,000 

349,600 


Total . 

403,050 ; 

527,500 


Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, alfording excellent grazing and Avide tracks for agricultural purposes. 
The rainfall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock-fanning, 
although a rapidly increasing quantity of grain is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Districts. 

For Mining Statistics pp. 219-220. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into ctfect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. Tlie British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately, d'he following figures show the 
value of the trade between the Orange Free State Ihovincc ainl th«‘ United 
Kingdom : — 


- 

l'.*12 ’ 1913 1914 

19J5 

19 hi 1 


£ ‘ £ £ 

£ 

I £ 

Imjiorts consigned from Orange 

, 


! 

Free State 

1,J50 i — 

■ - 

2,00s 

Exports tx> Orange Free State ; 
United Kingdom produce , 

5SO,193 ! 507,371 421,!*3C 

297,950 

480,016 

Foreign and Colonial produce . 

33,140 j 35,041 ‘.^3,917 

9,S84 

10,230 

I 

ProviNioiial figures. 




The more important exports {Pii itisli produec) from the United Kingiloin 
in 1915 were: — Cottons, 70,413/. ; woollens, 39,020/. ; niachincry, 14,024/. ; 
apparel 70,C01/. ; leather boots and slmcs, 20,031/. 

The money, weight.s, and nicasuicsarc English. The land measure, Ibc 
Morgen, is equal to about 2 acres. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 

Correspondence, Reports, Despatches, Proclainalious, Ac,, relating to the Freo 

State and Orange River Colony. London, 1809-1001. 

KMnie (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II Lundon, 1908, 

NorrU-NewmaniC. L.), WiththelJocrsiu theTransvaal and Orange Free State. London, 
18S2 

On the Heels of de Wet. By the Intelligence Officer. Loudon, 1902. 

8and€man(E. F.), Eight Montha in an Ox-Wagon. London, 1880. 

Trollope (Anthony), South Africa, 2 voIh. London, 1878. 

Bmestde), Quatre ans an pays de* Boers. Paris, 1882. 

Wet (Chr. B. de), Three Years' War (1899-1902). London, 1902. 
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WEST AFEICA. 

Those Possessions are the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria ; the 
Gambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

NIGERIA. 

History and Constitution. — This territory comprises a number of 
areas formerly under separate administrations. Lagos, bought in August, 
1861 , from a native king, was placed under the Governor of Sierra Leone in 
1866 . In 1874 it was iletached, tf)gcther with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886 , when a sepaf-ate “Colony and 
Protectorate of Lagos ” was constituted. Meanwhile the National African 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886 , the company obtained a charter under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. This Company surrendeied its charter to the Crown in 1899 , and 
oil January 1 , 1900 , its territories were formed into the two Protectorates of 
Northern and Soutiiern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the “Niger Coast 
Protectorate,” wliich was formed in May, 1893 , from tlie “Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,” which had been constituted in June, 1885 . In February, 
1906 , Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the “Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,” and on January 1 , 1914 , the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Nortlieru Nigeria to form the 
* Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria,’ under a Governor-General, Lagos is at 
present the st ar, of the Central Government. 

The Colony of Nigeria liad its bounduries defined abesh, and the Protec- 
torate was divided into two groups of provinces, the ‘ Northern Provinces^ 
and the ‘Southern Piovinces,’ each under a Lienten.uit-Governor appointed by 
the King, and subject to the control and authority of the Governor-General. 

Tlic Executive Council of the Colony was nnule, from Januaiy 1, 
1914 , the Ext‘CUtiv(^ Council of the I'rotectorate also, 'there is an ad- 
visory and deliberative body known as the Nigerian Council, consisting of the 
Governor, the inemhersof the Kxecutive Council, and otlier olticial membcis ; 
a member, resident in Nigeria, of the Lagos Chainbtr of Commerce, a 
member of the Calabar Chamber of Coinmoice, and a niornber of the Chamber 
of Mines, nominated by those bodio.s ; four Europeans nominated by the 
Governor, and leprcsentative of Commerce, Shipping, Mining, and Hanlkiiig ; 
and Hix native members, also uoimnat«*d by the Governor. This Council has 
no legislative or executive authority. 

Oovernor-Gcit^ral of Nigcriti , — Sir Frederick J. D. Lugard, G.C.M.G., 
O.B., D.S.O. • 

Secretary to Central OovernmcnL — D. C. Cainerou, 

Lieutenant' Governors in the ProtectoraU . — A. G. Boyle, C.M.G. (South- 
cm Provinces), and C. L. Temple, C.M.G. (Northern Provinces). 

Area and Population. — Area approximately 3 . 36 , OOO square miles ; 
population, about 17,000,000. In 1900 a proclamation was issued iu 
Northern Nigeria which, witliout abolishing domestic slavery, declared 
all children born after January 1, 1900, free ; and forbade the removal 
of domoutic slaves for sale or transfer. Slave markets have been suppressed 
by native rulers, and slave dealing is now practically non-existent. In 1914, 
9)577, aud in 1915, 4,770, slaves were lil>erated iu the Not them Provinces, 

Justice.— “The Supreme Courts of Northern and Southern Nigeria are 
united under one Chief Justice of Nigeria. In each province is a 
Provincial Court consisting of the Resident and his assistants, and such 
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justices of the peace as may be appointed by the Governor. Native 
courts exist in Mohaminodan localities where there are chiefs and coun- 
cillors, and amongst pagan tribes Judicial Councils with limited judicial 
powers have been established in localities where the intelligence of the 
natives renders such a policy possible. Tht^re are cantonments at Zungeru 
on the Kaduna and Lokoja on the Niger, and there' magistrates have been 
appointed. The number of persons aiipreheiided or summoued before the 
Provincial Courts in the Nm thern Provinces in 1915 was 2,638. 86 < persoiiS 

were convicted. In the Southern Provinces 5,611 persons were brought 
before the Provincial Courts iii 1915, and 3,817 wore summarily onvicted. 
Out of 10,817 brought before a Magistrates Court iu 1915, 9,294 were con- 
viced, and out of C22 brought before the Supreme Court, 163 were convicted. 

Religion and Education. — Northern Provinces , — Mohammedanism is 
widely diffused, the Fiilani and Haiisas and other ruling tribes being of 
that religion, but in some parts of the territory paganism is predominant, 
Protestant and Catholic missions are at work, and have industrial and 
other .schools at several stations. The principles governing the educalion 
of natives in the Egyptian Sudan are being clo.sely followed. Seeular 
subjects only are compulsory ; the acceptance of religions teaching is 
optional. At present tlie priiicipal schools are situated at Kano, a great 
Alohammedan centre. In 1915 there were 12 Goveinment sehools, and 46 
unassisted privatt* sch<'ols, the total aveiage attendance being 793, and 1,125 
reMj>ectively. It is estimated that there are also over 24,000 Mohammedan 
schools, with more than 200,000 pupils. 

Southern Provinces . — There is a .system of primary and s»?condarv schools, 
with a staff (1914) of 647 teachers, including ]>npil teMchers. There arc 
also a residential school at Bonny, supported by Government grants, and by 
Chiefs’ 8ul:)Scriptions, and a Government secondary school and mission 
grammar school at Lagos, and a high scl-ool at Calabar. In 1915 there were 
51 Government .schools with 4,874 .scholars on the roll, and an average 
atendanco of 3,681 ; 82 a.s.sisted schools, 15,171 on the roll, and ILS^'iO in 
average attendance ; and some 760 private schools with about 44,000 on the 
roll, and 33,000 iu average attendance. Total expenditure from public 
funds, 46,000/. 

Four Bntish Protestant Societie.s and two French Roman Catholic 
Societies are established, each with several stations, and altogether there arc 
approximately 1,000 places of worship with an average attendance of about 
130,000. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure : — 


Nortlieni Nigeria Southern Nigeria 


Revenue Expenditure lUvonue i Expenditure 



i* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1910-11 

019.989 

605,700 

1,9.33,236 ; 

; 1,692.282 

1911-121 . 

962,'-?92 

827,039 

1,9.6»,>,170 j 

1 1,717,260 

1912 2 . 

623,998 

710,531 

2,236,412 j 

2,110,408 

1013 . 

. 794.309 

820,490 

! 2,b08,19S 

2,096.811 


1 The increases In 1911-12 are due to the inclusion in tiiat year, for tlie first time, of 
the revenue and expenditure on account of the native aduiinlhtratiou. 

2 For nine months — April to I)t‘cemher--owing to change of financial year. 

For Southern Nigeria the years are the calemlar years 1910-1918. 
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111 1914 tlie leveiiuo of Nigeiia was 3,048,380/., and the expcDditure 
3,596,764/., while in 1915 the figures were 2,703.258/. and 3,434,215/. 
respectively. The expenditure in 1914 includes 628,925/. ex})cnded on con- 
struction of Kastern Railway from Port Harc<'Uit, while in 1915 it includes 
632,168/ expended on <he Eastern Railway and 155,981/. on the expenses 
of the Cajneroons rainjnxign. 

The main items of revenue in 1915 were Customs, 1,383,467/.; 
railway, 586,981/. ; direct taxes, 305,134/. ; fees of court, &c., 105,106/. ; 
Imperial granl-in-ai<l, 100,000/. Tlie chief items of expenditure were : — 
Political, 231,180/. ; West African Fiontier f'orce, 200,505/. ; Posts and 
Telegraphs, 80.210/. ; ^le<lical, 138,216/. ; Police, 88,69§/. ; Public Debt, 
388,226/ ; Railway, 579,682/. ; Marine, 195,543/. ; Public Works Extraor- 
dinary, 109,371/. ; Ea.stein Itailway, 632,168/.; War Costs, 155,981/. 

The loUl dcljt of Nig»‘ria at the end of 1915 was 8,267,593/. 

There is established in each native State in northern Nigeiia a Treasury, 
locally known as a ‘ Bcil-el-Mal,’ which regulates the expenditure of that 
portion of the local revenue which is annually as.signed to the native adminis- 
tration of each Ihnirate for its supiiort and maintenanct;. The establishment 
of a BcU’Cl-Mul cunsolidatc.s the rank and authority of the Eniiis and Chiefs 
in each province. 1 1 strengthens the position of the niitive judiciary and 
diminishes extortion and corruption. 

Productiou and Industry. — The inoducls are palm-oil (exports 
1916, 67,537 tons) and kernels (exports 1910, 161,580 tons) ; rubber, 
ground-nuts, shea-butter, ivory, liides, live stock, ostiich feather’s, 
capsicums, cotton, cocoa, colfoe, kola-nuts and various drugs. Tobacco is also 
grown. There are niirscric.s fm- rubber s* edlings in the Southern Provinces, 
and botanical stations at Calabar, Onitsba, Oloke-Meji, and Agege, and at 
Maiganna, B da, Zaria, and llotin in tin* Northern Provinces. Ma- 
hogany is ex[)orted in large quanlilies. Shee[» and gout skins are tanned 
and dyed, A geological survey under the dii’cction of the Imperial Institute 
has been completed and tlie iiiial reports have been i>ul>lishea. Tlio natives 
have worked iron, lead and tin for centuries. Rich alluvial depo.sits of tin 
ore liavo been di.scovcred in the Bauchi, Kano, Zaria, Nas.sarawa and Kabba 
Provinces. Lodes have also been found and mining ojierations have com- 
menced. At pre.seiit the ore is bi-ing won almost eulircly by panning or 
calabashing, but the ground is suitable hw sluicing operations, and some of 
the companies have iinpoitcd and erected extensive sluicing plant. The 
ore is exported in the form of washed and die.ssed concentrates which average 
70 |)er'ccnt. of metallic tin. Tlic tin-bearing area so far as it is now known 
extend.^ over 9,0001i(piare milc.s of territory in the Northern Provinces, the 
output of till ill 1915 being 6,535 tons. There are also deposits of tin in 
the Southern Provinco.s. A culliory has been opened by Coveiniuent at Udi 
in the Southern ITovinccs, which is connected by rail with Pott Harcourt 
on the Bonny River. The coal is of good quality. 

There are rich reefs of galena carrying a consiilerable silver return. 
Pockets of native silver have from time to time been discovered in the 
vicinity of Orufii and Wukari. There are also deposits of maiiganese ore, 
lignite, and nionazite (which contains thorium). 

Mining rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
made with the Royal Niger Company at the date of the revocation of. 
the charter, the Niger Company receives half the gross piolits derived 
from royalties on minerala won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the west and a line running direct fnim Yola to Zindor on the cast for a 
period of 99 years with clfect from January 1, 1900. 
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Commerce and Communications. — The principal ports are Lagos^ 
Warri, Burutu, Forcados, Sapele, Brass, Degema, Port Harcourt, Bonny, 
Opobo, and Calabar. Numerous rivers and creeks form the chief route s 
for transport, and there are many well-made roads driven through the 
country. There is now a metalled road between Kano and Kalsena, a 
distance of 95 miles, and it is probable that an attempt will be made in 191(1 
to establish motor transport between these two centres. At Lagos, Calabar, 
and Forcados, there are engineering and repairing workshops and slip- 
ways for the repair of hulls. 

At Lagos moles are being constructed, and a deep channel is being made 
over the Bar which admits ocean steamers entering the harbour. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces, and several 
new trading stations have been recently opened. There is, besides, a large 
trade by caravans which, coming from Salaga in the west, the Sahara in 
the north, and Lake Chad and Wadai in the east, make use of Kano as 
an emporium. 

The trade of the Protectorate is shown as follows (bullion and specie are 
included) : — 



' Northern Nigeria i I 

Sonthern Nigeria 

Year 

i 





I Imports 2 

Exports 2 

Imports 

Exports 


: 

£ 

C 

£ 

1011 

;• 830,4^3 

880.2*;8 


5,391,4o7 

1912 

799/276 3 

974/211 » 

0,430,t)0l 

<>,0MS7O«» 

19134 

1 — 

— i 

7/201,819 

7,352,377 

19U 

; 

i 

I'M 11,072 

'■.,61 0,049 

1915 

' — 

! 

;»,0id,9:d ■ 

r./K>0,790 


1 Reliable statements regarding the volmneand value of imports ami exports are noi 
available, as the bulk of the custoiitH duties are collecteil on the Coast. The llgiirtH given 
are approximate only, and represent mainly trade via the Niger liiver. 

2 Fcr year.*} ended March 31 following those stated. 

3 For nine months ending December 31, UdC. 

* The Customs Depai-tmenU of Northern aurl .SouUieifk Nigeria were amalgamated 
on January 1, 1913, and the figiire.s from that date relate to Nlgeriu. 

The chief imports (1915) wore: cotton piece goods, 1,507,429/.; spirits, 
276,614/. ; iron and steel, 346,048/. ; bullion and specie, 33,223/. Chief 
exports (1916): palm kernels, 1,092,711/. ; ]Kilnt oil. 1,462,162/. ; raw 
cotton, 66,351/.; tin ore, 723,480/. 

The shipping entered ami cleared in foreign trade is given as follows ; — 
toUl tonnage, 1911, 1,609,978; 1912, 1,055,817; 1918, 1,786,036; 1914, 
1,423,641 ; 1915, 1,129,363 ; British tonnage, 1911, 915,838 ; 1912, 926,611 ; 
1913, 1,041,787 ; 1914, 971,798 ; 1915, 1,068,030. 

There are (1915) 975 open miles of railway.s, the Nigeria Railway, and 
the Bauchi Light Section. A weekly boat-train with sleeping accommoda- 
tion and a restaurant car runs between Lagos and Zaria. A now trunk 
railway, 650 miles in length, is being constructed, to start from Port 
Harcourt (discovered March, 1913, on the Bonny River), proceeding to the 
Udi coalfields, thence to the Benue River and along the edge of the Bauchi 
plateau, joining the existing system at the Kadana, Construction beyond 
the coalfields h4« been postjMjned owing to the war. 

There are several tnousand miles of telegraph wires, and the system 
is connected with the French Dahomey system. There are also several 
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liuudred miles of telephone wires. A wireless station was opened for traffic 
at Lagos at the end of lUlS. 

In 1915 there were 10.5 Post Offices in Nigeria. The savings bank on 
December 31, 1915, had 5,477 depositors, with 46,721/. to their credit. 

A special silver coinage for West Africa was introduced in 1913, the de- 
nominations being 2s. ^ Oo/., and 3c/., of the same size, w^eight, and fine- 

ness as corresponding coins of the United Kingdom. The new currency, 
with adequate reserves in London, based on gold and securities, is under the 
control of the West African Currency Board. A nickel coinage (penny and 
tenth of a penny) is also in use. In 1916 local currency notes were iniro* 
duced. At present these are only of two deiioininations, viz., 208. and 105 . 

The Ihink of British West Africa, Ltd., has branches at Lagos, Calabar, 
Warri, Biirutu, Onitsha, Lokojji, Jebba, Zungeru, Kano, and Zarja. 

There is a weekly mail service between Liverpool, Forcados, and Calabar 
vid Lagos. 
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GAMBIA. 

Gambia, at the mouth of the river Gambia, formerly formed part of the 
West African Settlements, but in December, 1888, was erected into a separate 
Colony. The Colony is administered under a Governor with an Executive 
and a Legislative Council nominated. Area of Colony proper, 4 square 
miles; population 7,700. In the Protectorate (area, 4,500 square miles) 
the population is estimated at 138,000 (census 1911). With exception of the 
Island of St. Mary, on which Bathurst, the capital, stands, tlie whole Colony 
is administered on the Protectorate system. In June, 1901, an agivement 
was made' with the local chief for the administration of the Ihiladugu 
district by the British, both banks of the Gambia being now under direct 
British control up to the Anglo-French boundary. 

There were in 1915 8 elementary Government-aided S(diools, with 1,531 
pupils enrolled ; and an average attendance of about 459 staiulard pupils ; 
Government grant, proportionate to results (1915), 641Z. Of the elementary 
schools three are Roman Catholic, three Wesleyan, one Anglican, and one 
Mohammedan. The Weslcyans have also a secondary school with 25 boys, 
and d technical school with 17 pupils, which receives a grunt of 300/. Total 
Government expenditure on education (1915), 1,472/. There is a company 
of the West African Frontier Force of 137 men. The armed police has a 
strength of 92 men. In 1915 13 cases were tried in the supreme (*ouit ; 574 
cases were disposed of in the police court ; 330 cu.scs were reported from the 
Protectorate. 


Finance and Trade. 


VJl\ 

[ 

r.u2 

1913 

; 1914 

191.'» 


£ 


£ 

I .C 


Hevpntic 


j 00,-J-Jl 

12 

1 S(s"71 

92.2f)8 

Expenditure . 

71.31M) 

1 81,840 

•.C.,‘2lO 

1 -JO. 921 

S', '.02 8 

Idiportst. 

. 807,11s 

1 7.'.0.8:»8 

l.«>8l.l:.'0 

688 «X>7 


E.V ports 1 . 

68‘2,03r< 1 

1 T3r.,17:! 

867,187 

I 926,127 

i 

, .j9:»,797 


I 


i Includiri;;: s[*ocic*. 

There is no public debt. On December 31, 1915, tin; as.sets exceeded 
the liabilities by 105,959/. 

Principal items of revenue in 1915: Customs, 05,593/.; Port Dues, 
1,438/.; Fees of Courts or Oflices, Ac., 3,074/. ; Kents, Govcinment Proj>erty, 
602/.; Interest, 3, 544/. ; Protectorate, 14,553/.; Miscellaneous, 1,155/.; Land 
Sales, 36/. 

Chief iin]»orts, 1915 : specie, 218,056/. ; cotUiii goods, 65i,307/. ; hardware, 
4,761/. ; kola nuts, 60,262/. ; rice, 27,115/. ; s| irits, 4,104/. ; sugar, 2,857/. ; 
soap, 5,017/.; tobacco, 11,696/.; wine, 2,990/. Cliief exports: specie, 
166,177/.; groundnuts, 400,435/. ; hide.s, 11,911/.; ])alrn kcnicLs, 6,467/. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1915, 198,329/. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 171 352/. The export trade i.s, since the outbreak of war, mainly 
with the United Kingdom. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade is given 
as follows ; 



1 1911 

1 

1912 

loia 

• 1914 

! 

1915 

Total 

British only , 

I Tons 

480,911 
287,680 

Tons 

1 583.458 

1 861,888 

1 Tons 
625,182 

1 371,419 

Tons 

571,940 

866,896 

Tons 

680.024 

817,809 
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There is a fortjn;;htly miul-serviee between Ijiveii>ou] ami Hailiurst. 
Internal commuiii''ation is maintained by steamers or launches. There are 
two pest otHcos. Postal [jackets and parcels dealt with in 1915, 147,688. 
Bathurst is connected with St. Vincent (Capo de Vi-rde) and with Sierra 
Leone by cable, hut Uhorc are no local telegraphs or railways. The Gambia 
savings hank had 767 depositors in 1915, and dejjosits amounting to 
3,704L A special Wtst African silver currency was introduced in 1913 
{se^. under Nigeria, p. 213). The Bank of British West Africa is the only 
bank in the colony. 

Governor , — Sir Ivlward John Cameron, K.C. M.G., apjiointed Febiuarv, 
1914 (2,500/.). 

Colonial SrnrCarj/. — W. Telfer Cainpboll. 

GOLD COAST. 

The Gold Coast stretelies for 334 miles along the Gulf of Guinea, between 
the French Ivory Coast and German Togoland. The Colony is administeied 
by a Governor witli an Executive and a Legislative Council, both nominated, 
with four iinoflicial inernbers in hitter. Tlie area of the Colony, Ashanti, and 
Protectorate is alj'Uit 80,000 .square miles ; [JO|>ulation, census 1911, 
1,503,386 ; Europeans, 1915, 2,206. Chief towns : Accra, 19,585 ; Seccondee, 
7,725 ; C'-i]>e Coast Castle, 11,364 ; Quittah, Salt])ond, Winnebah, Axim, 
and Akuse There were in 1915 14 Government sclioohs, and 154 inspected 
.schools which are under the control of tlie varion.s religious bodies, the 
Based, Wesleyan, UoTiian Catholic, Bremen Mission.s, Chnr<di of England 
(S. P.G.), and African Methodist Epi.s(*o[»al Zionist; average attendance of 
primary and .second trv schools, 15,918 (1915) ; enrolled 20,681 ; Government 
expenditure on education in 1915, 32,414/. There are also 276 unassisted 
primary schools siqjpctcd by the various ndigiou.s bodies The strength of 
tJie police (1915), 19 EurojM-an otlh'cr.sand 1,098 of other ranks. This inclndes 
1 European ollicer and 125 other ranks in Ashanti. The constabulary 
(Nortliern Tcnitories) consists of 2 oflicers and about 320 of other 
ranks. Summary convictions in 1915, 9,761 ; convictions in Supreme 
Courts, 289. Staple [products and cxjmrts, palm oil, kola nuts, palm kernels, 
cocoa, and indiarubbor ; the export of valuable native woods is increasing. 
The botanical station at Ahnri aids in the plantation of cocoannt trees, rubber, 
cocoa, coffee, cotton, pep[)er, nutmeg, pimento, and croton. Gold is found in 
quartz, in banket, ami in alluvium. The oni]>ut of gold in recent years was : 
1911, 253,976 oz. (1,079,024/,); 1912, 352,957 oz. (1,499,469/.); 1913, 
388,126oz. (1,648,770/.); 1914, 419.510 oz. (1,744,498/.); 1915, 404,780 oz. 
(1,719,638/.); 191!5, 1,615,306/. Many of tlie coast inhabitants arc tishev- 
men, and there is consi<lerable traffic in dried fish by rail into the interior. 
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Expenditure . | 

Imports , . 1 

Exports I . . j 

i C 

• l,lll,rtS2 
9l4,ri00 
3,784,200 
3,702,454 

Ji 

1,230,S.''>0 
1,1.57.001 
4,023, .322 
4,807,802 

^ 1 
1,301,500) 

1,. 36.3,201 
4,952,404 
5,427,106 

1 ^ 

1 331,713 

1,755,850 

1 4,456,00S 

4,942,6.^6 j 

j i,4Mnso 

1,« 27 (115 
4,500,v5.S8 
5,043,0.31 


i Inchidin]^ bullion nnd specie. 


Chief items of rovenne, 1915: customs, 828,000/.; railways, 446,000/, 
Ashanti (mining royalties, etc.), 78,000/. ('hief items of expenditure, 1914 : 
public works, 388,489/. ; railways, 307,061/.; debt charges, 111,598/.; Gold 
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Coast Regiment, 65,204/.; medical, 66,482/. ; loan works, 163,517/. ; 
sanitation, 47,834/. ; police, 48,586/. ; expedition to Togoland, 43,756/. 

Public debt, December 31, 1915, 3,444,118/. 

Chief imports, 1915: specie. 1,037,744/.; cotton goods, 750,138/.; 
machinery, 172,323/ ; provisions, 182,100/.; coal^ 83,193/. ; apparel, 
84,608/.; spirits, 215,775/.; hardware, 87,946/. ; rice, 119,144/.; building 
materials, 84,434/. Chief exports : cocoa, 3,651,341/. (77,278 tons) ; gold and 
gold dust, 1,755,552/.; specie, 128,811/.; kola nuts, 139,168/.; lumber, 
90,661/.; palm kernels, 50,512/.; palm oil, 25,769/.; rubber, 25,167/. 

The imports from the United Kingdom in 1915 amonntod to 3,069,109/., 
and the exports thereto, 4,475,510/. 

The sliipping entered and cleared in the foreign trade is given as 
follows : — 



1911 

1912 1 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Total 

British only . 

tons 

1 9,6’i6.440 

1 1,557,686 

j tons 1 

2.849,248 , 
i 1,625,804 

! i 

tons 

2,086,5.53 

1,782,545 

tons 

2.812,776 

1,868,207 

tons 

1,628.698 
; J, 354, 217 


There is a Government railway, from Seccoridee on the coast to Cooniassie. 
a total length of 168 miles ; capital expenditure to end of 1915, 3,049,246/, 
A line between Accra and Mangoase (40 miles) ba.s been constructed, and it 
is proposed that further constniction shall be put in liand in 1917. Road 
construction is proceeding rapidly ; theie are over 320 miles of main roads 
and 2,100 miles of secondary roads. There are in the Colony 1,319 miles of 
telegraph line and 52 offices, and telephone ex(‘hanges at Accra, Seccondee, 
Tarqiiab and Dodowa ; telegrams in 1914, 293,937. There is a wireless 
telegraph station at Accra. The numbf^r of letters, packets, Ac., handled 
i 4 the postal service in 1914 was 6,337,235. In 1^5 the savings bank 
had'6,107 depositors with 55,613/. to their credit. 

Ashanti was placed under British protection on August 27, 1896, and a 
British Re.sident was appointed to Coomassic. Under orders in Council of 
SeptcTiiber 26, 1901, the country was definitely annexed by Great Britain, 
the Governor of the Gold Coa.st being appointed Governor of Aslianti, though 
the law.s and ordinances of the Gold Coast do not apply to the annexed 
territory. The population (census 1911) was 287,814. Coomassie, the 
chief town, has about 24,000 inhabitants. There are Government schools at 
Knmasi and Snnyani, and 44 mission schools (1915). Police force (1916), 124 ; 
convictions (1914), 2,800, but there is little seriou.s crime.# Revenue (1916), 
62,644/, (from post office, liquor Hcence.«», rents, fees, Ac ), Expenditure, 
105,804/. (excluding Gold Coast Regiment) Agriculture is exten<ljng, cocoa 
and rubber plantations are being formed. Gold outimt (1915), 111,608 oz. 
(474,240/.). In the w^estern parts of the Gobi Coa.st Colony and es]»ccial]y of 
Aslianti are rich forests with excellent timber trees (mahogany, cedar, Ac.), 
trees yielding fruits, rich in oil, rnbber-beaiing plants, and species yielding 
gum copal. The country is well watered, and with proper restraints 
on wasteful native farming and on over-exploitation, would conlain 
inexhaustible supplies of valuable forest products. On the eastern side 
the forests are sparser, though timber and oil trees are common and game 
plentiful ; the pro<lucts there are chiefly maize, koko, yams, bananas, ground- 
nuts, and cocoa^ the plantations of wliich are rapidly extending, imports 
into Ashanti, 1915. 919,900/.; exports, 1,. 526, 291/. (mainly gold, 474,240/.; 
bocoa, 725,161/.; kola, 200,000/,; rubber, 20,185/.), 
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In 1901 the Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel of 8® N. 
lat., bounded on the west and north by the French possessions and on the 
east bv the German possessions, were placed under Hritish protection. They 
are administered, under the Governor, by a Chief Commissioner with his 
headquarters at Tamale. The country is divided into three provinces under 
Commissioners ; the ‘Southern Province, with headquarters at Tamale ; 
North-Eastern province, with headquarters at Navarro; and North- 
Western Province with headquarters at AVa. Py the census taken in 1911 
the population of the region to the north of Kintainpo (variously estimated 
at from 38,000 to 60,000 square miles) is put at about 360,000. The 
Mohammedans have substantial mosques ; there are Roman Catholic and 
other missions, and a Government school at Tamale (average attendance of 
80 in 1915), and one at Gambaga (average attendance, 15 in 1915). The 
revenue (1913) amounted to 3,709/.; expenditure, 82,419/. Good permanent 
roads are being made. The Northern Territories are capable of producing 
various agricultural crops (cereals, indigo, tobacco), and are said to contain 
wide auriferous areas. 

There is one bank (with 8 branches), tlie Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd. The legal currency of the Gold Coast is British sterling ; silver coins 
are legal tender to any amount, and bronze up to one shilling. French, 
Spanish, and American gold coins are legal at fixed values. A silver 
cun'ency has been introduced with good results, hut for small purchases 
cowries are still used (.wc? under Nigeria, ]>. 243). There is also a subsidiary 
nickt‘1 currency. 

Governor of the Gold Coast.- Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.O. (3,000/. and 
1,000/. duty allow’ance). 

Chief Commissioner of Ashanti. — F. C. Fuller, C.M.G. 

Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast , — 
Captain C. H, Armitago, D. S.O., C.M.G. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

Sierra Leone lies between French Guinea on the nortli and the Republic 
of Liberia on the east and south-east. Sierra Leone proper consists of a 
peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 miles broad, with an area of about 
300 square miles, terminating in Cape Sierra Leone. The Colony of Sierra 
Leone extends from the Searcies River on the north, to the border of 
Liberia on the south, 180 miles. It extends inland to a distance varying 
from 8 to 20 miles and includes the Yeilaboi and other islands towards 
the north, as well as Slierbro and several smaller islands to the south, 
but the Isles de Los were ce<led to France under the Convention of 1904. 
There arc in the Colony Executive and Legislative Councils, nominated. 

Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; population (census, 
1911), 75,572, of whom 702 were whites. Tlie birth-rate for Freetown (1915) 
was 21 per thousand, and the death-rate 29 ; infant mortality is very high, 
but is decreasing. The assisted schools are all denominational, belonging to 
8 missionary societies. In 1915 there were 112 elementary schools with 7,005 
enrolled pupils and an average attendance of 4,760 ; granU-in-aid to the 
assisted schools, 100 in iiumoer, 3,285/. There wore (1915) 13 secondary 
schools in the Colony, 8 of which are missionary institutions, while the 
remainder are owned privately. A tochnical school had (1916) 30 pupils. 
Fourah Bay College is affiliated to the University of Durham ; at the doee 
of 1916 it had 16 students. There are 6 Mohammedan schools in the 
Colotiy, with an average attendance (1916) of 411. Mohammedan youtha are 
being trained as teachers. Chief town, Freetown, 84,090 inhabitants (1911)i 
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headquarters of H.M/s forces in West Africa. The battalion of the West 
African Frontier Force has its hoa(l(|uartei*s at Darn on the Moa River. 
Freetown, the greatest seaport in West Africa, is a second-class Imperial 
coaling station, with an excellent harbour fortitiod with several batteries. 
Police force at end of 1915 had an autlmrised strength of 285, including 
3 Euroi»ean otHcers. There is a Supreme Court, and ‘a police and i)etty debt 
courts in each district ; in 1915, 45 persons were convicted of indictable 
offences in the Supreme Court, and 2,262 summarily convicted in the police 
courts. 


~ 


' 1911 

1 1912 

1913 

j 1914 

! 1913 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Imports 

Exports 

• • 

£ 

437,739 1 
432,448 ; 

1,267,231 ! 

1,. 300, 238 I 

i £ 

1 3.39,833 

324 417 
1,424,-64 

1 1,340.7 '4 

£ 

61 ‘^,38.8 
• ‘>22,439 
1,730, .’<93 
1,731,232 

1 

£ 

673.689 
6-0, 146 
1,403,049 
1,230,478 

£ 

304,424 

346,771 

1.233,733 

1,234,6.21 


Chief items of revenue, 1915: Customs, 229,592/. ; railway, 147,113/. ; 
licences, Ac., 83,033/. ; court fees, Ac., 15,056/ ; inteivst, 13.054/. Chief 
items of expenditure: Railway, 139,619/. ; jmblio works, 79,6lG/. ; debt 
charge, 73.036/. 

Public debt, December 31, 1915, 1,730,018/. 

Principal imports, 1915 : Cotton inanufuctures, 273,682/. ; specie, 
175,724/.; coal, 60,395/.; spirits, 56,150/.; tobacco, 75,961/. Princii)al 
exports : Palm kernels, 504,033/. (39,624 ton.s) : kola nuts, 235,406/. ; specie, 
311,753/. ; palm oil, 45,671/. (481,576 gallons). 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1915, 870,901/.; e.\]>orts tliereto, 
657,2971. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the for(‘ign trade is given as 
follo\vs : — 


j 1011 1M12 


Total tonnage . . ' 2,403,430 I 2,076,471 

British only . . ; 1,709,000 j 1,872,9^0 


1913 1914 j 19ir» 

2,031.08.3 2,780,11 S | 1,63.3,110 

2,031,310 2,13H,320 1,320,99s 


A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in. gauge, is open from 
Freetown to Pendembii, near tlie Idberian frontier, a length of 227^ mile.s. 
From Boia Junction, 64^ miles from Freetown, a bvitneh line runs fo 
Kamabai, a distance of 104 mile.s; and a further extension to Baga in the 
Koinadugu District is contemplated. 'JJie receipts in 1915 amounted to 
147,113/., and the expenditure to 139,619/. In 1915, 1,618,921 postal 
packets were dealt with in the Colony; money order transactions amounted 
to 115,559/. There are 536 miles of combined telegraph and telephone ►ervice 
in operation. There are 51 post offices and postal agencies. At the end of 
1915 there were 6,606 depositors in the savings bank with 109,547/. (in- 
clusive of interest) to their credit. The West African Silver Currency was 
introduced in 1913 under Nigeria, p. 243) ; but British coins are still 
largely used. The five-franc piece is also legal tender, at the value of 
3s. IQ^d. 

The Protectorate.—On March 7, 1913, an Order in Council was issued 
providing for the administration of the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, The 
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Order applies to the territories, not being portions of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, lying between the sixth and tenth degrees of north latitude and 
the tenth and fourteenth degrees of west longitude, and heginning at the 
extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo- Liberian boundary, 
as delimited under Jhe provisions of the Anglo-Liberian Conventions, 
November 11, 1885, and January 21, 1911. Tiie Protectorate extends 
inland about 180 miles. 

'J'he Governor and Cominander-iu-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
of Sierra Leone is also the Governor of the Protectorate, Authority is 
given to t ie Logislativo Council of Sierra Leone, by ordinance, to exercise 
and provide for giving effect to the powers and jurisdiction acquired by the 
Crown. 

rhe Protectorate has an area of 27,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1911, of 1,327,560. The Protectorate was 
proclaimed Auginst 21, 1896, and the whole territory has been divided 
into 5 ilistriets, each of which is placed under a European commissioner. 
Circuit courts are held at the chief centres of population ; convictions 
in 1915, 95. There are also district commissioners’ courts, chiefs’ 
courts tor purely native cases (not .serious crime), and combined courts (a 
cliief and a non -native) for small debts and trivial misdemeanours (assault, 
abusive language) aiising between native and non-native. The chief articles 
of imports are cotton goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; the cliief exports 
arc palm k-rnels, kola nuts, and palm oil. There arc several mission and 
Mohammedan schools. A Government school for the sons and nominees of 
native chie!> was cstablislud at Bo in the Railway district of the Protec- 
torate on March 1, 1906. The school, which is under European supervision, 
opened with 18 pupils ; at the end of 1915 there were 113 pupils. 

Governor, — U. J, Wilkinson, C. M.G. (2,500/.), 

Colonial Secretary. — A. C. Hollis, O.M.G. 
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EGYPT. 

(Misn. ) 

Sultan. 

Hussein Kamil Poslia, O.C. B., bom in 1854, son of the Khedive 
Ismail Pasha ; became Sultan on December 19, 1914 ; married the present 
Sultana (second marriage) on December 23, 1886. Offspring: (1) Prince 
Kaniul ed’Diu, born in 1875, married in 1901 Prince.ss Ni’inat H&nom, who 
was born in 1882, (2) f'riiieess K^ziina llanem, born in 1877, (3) Prince8.s 
QM»ia llanem, born May 26, 1888, (4) Princess Samiha lluncm, born 
July 17, 1889, (5) Prince.ss Badiha lliineni, born July 3, 1897, married 
September 6, 1913, and died on Xovember 6, 1913. 

Ho has three surviving brothers, Prince Ibrahim Hilmi, born in 1860 ; 
Prince Mahmfid Hamdi, born in 1863 ; and Prince Ahmad Filftd, born in 
18ff8 : and three .sisters, Princess I'atima, born in 1853; Princess Amina, 
born in 1874 and Prince.ss Ni'niat Alla, born in 1877. 

The present sovereign of Egypt is the eighth ruler of the dynasty of 
Muhamrned Ali, appointed Governor of Egjpt in 1805, who made himself, 
in 1811, absolute master of the country by force of arms. The position of the 
SultaiPs father, Ismail I. — forced to abdicate, under pressure of the British 
and French Governments, in 1879 — was recognised by the Imperial Hatti 
Shehf of February 13, 1841, iasued under the guarantee of the five great 
European Powers, which established the hereditary sucocssion to the throne of 
E^pt under the same rules and regulations as those to the throne of Turkey. 
The title given to Muhammad Ali and his immediate succetsors was the Turkish 
one of * Vali,' or Viceroy ; but this was changed by an Imperial firman of 
June 12 , 1867 into the Persian-Arabic of * Khfdew-Misr,'or, as more commonly 
called, Khedive. By a firman of June 12, 1866, the succession to the throne 
of E^pt was made direct from father to srm, instead of descending after the 
Turkish law to the eldest heir ; and in 1873 the tribute was fixed at £ 692,850 

f sterling). By a finnan issued Juno 8, 1873, the Sultan of Turkey granted to 
smail 1. the rights hitherto withheld of concluding commercial treaties with 
foreign Powers, and of maintaining armies. 

On December 1 8, 1914, a British Protectorate over Egypt wiis declared, 
and on the next day the following Proclamation was issued : — “ His Britannic 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs gives notice that, in view of 
the action of His Highneas Abbas Hilmi Pasha, lately Khedive of Egypt, 
who has adhered to the King’s enemies, His Majesty’s Government nave 
seen fit to depose him O'om the Khediviate^ and that high dignity has been 
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ofFere<l, with the title of Sultan of Egypt, to His Highness Prince Hussein 
K&mil Pasha, eldest living Prince of the family of Muhammad AH, and has been 
accepted by him.” The British Protectorate has been recognised by Fi-ance, 
liussia, Belgium, Norway, Serbia, Greece, and Portugal. 

The new Egyptian fkig consists of three white crescents with their backs 
to the stair, each with a live-pointed white slur between the horns on a red 
Held. This flag was the personal standard of the Khedive, and now takes 
the place ol the former national flag, which was distinguished from the 
Turkish by having a star of five instead of six points. 


The predecessors ol the present ruler of Egypt were — 

Born Died Reigned 

Muhammad AH, founder of the dynasty 1769 1849 * 1811-48 

Ibrahim, step-son of Muhammad . . 1789 1848 June — Nov. 1848 

Abbas, grandson of Muhammad . . . 1813 1851 1848-54 

Said, son of Muhammad 1822 1863 1854-63 

Ismail, son of Ibrahim 1830 1895 1863-79 

Muhammad Taufiq, son of Ismail . . 1852 1892 1879-92 

’Abbas Hilmi, grandson of Ismail . . 1874 — 1892-1914 


Government and Constitution. 

The administration ol Egy])t is carried on by native Ministers, subject to the 
ruling of th(3 Sultan. From 1879 to 1883 two Controllers-Geiicra), appointed 
by France and England, had considerable powers in the direction of the 
affairs of the country ( Khedivial Decree, November 10, 1879). In the summer 
of 1882, in consequence of a military rebellion, Fhigland intervened, subdued 
the rising, and restored the authority of the Kliedive. In this intervention 
Flngland was not joined by France, and as a result, on January 18, 1883, the 
Khedive signed a decree abolishing the joint control of England and France. 
In the place of the Goiitrol, the Khedive, outlie recommendation of England, 
appoin o«< an English financial adviser, without who^e concurrence no 
financial decision could be taken. The Khedivial Decree apt)cnded to and 
approved by tlie Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, removed most 
of the restrictions which encumbered the management of Egyptian Finance. 
No modification may be introduced into the terms of the Decree without 
the assent of the signatory powers to the Convention of London of 1885. 

The Egyptian Ministry, composed of seven members, lirst appointed on 
December 19, 1914, is constituted (February, 1917) Jis follows: — 

Premier aiul Minuter of thi Interior , — Hussein Hushdi Pasha, G.C. M.G. 

MiniMer of Pnhlic f Pork's and of U\i7\ — Jsinail Pasha, K.C.M.G. 

Minister of Education. — Adli Ycghen Pasha, 

Minister of EtneWnce. — Yusuf IPahba Pasha. 

Minister of Piotis Foundations — Ibrahim Fathi Pasha, K.C.M.G. 

Minister of Justice. — Alxl el Khalok Saru dt Pasha. 

Minuter of Agncultnrc . — Ahmed Ililmi Pasha. 

The Ministries of Pious Foundations and of Agriculture wore instituted in 
1913. 

On May 1, 1883, an organic law was promulgated by tlie Khedive ci-eating 
a number of representative institutions, including a Legislative Council, a 
General Assembly, and Provincial Coun<*ils. But tliese bodies were mainly 
consultative and the Khodivo and his Ministers retained most of the legis- 
lative power. The above Law' was ivplacetl in July, 1913, hv the present 
Oi^anio and Electoral Laws, by which for the Legislative Council and ueneiAl 
Aaaeinbly was substituted a new body calletl the Legislative Assembly. This 
odnsiats of (i) the Ministers, (ii) 66 elected membei's, and (Hi) 17 tnetnbeiti 
nominated by the Qovemmeut to |epre8ent certain minorities. The elections 
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arc indirect: every 50 electors choose an elector-delegate, and the cloctors- 
delcgate elect the members of the Assembly, but are liable to be recalled 
before any fresh exercise of their functions. The members of this Assembly 
sit for six yt-ars, their numbers being renewed one-third at a time every two 
years : they also receive payment. The AMsembly c>tn initiate legislation and 
must be coiisult^'d on all measures relating to b ans, lain! -tax asst ssment, or 
modifications of the railway or irrigation systems The Government, how- 
ever, is not bouTid by the resolutions of the Assembly, and, in the* event of a 
disagreement between th»* two about any pro}»osed law, the Government 
can eventually enact the law in such form as it may think fit. The Assembly 
has the right of veto on new direct, pereonal or land tax*'S, w’hich cannot be 
impos' d without*its sanction. The ordinary session of the Assembly is from 
November 1 to May 31. 

The Provincial Councils have been reorganised, and in 1909 were 
endowed with tlie powers of applying bye-laws, authorising public -markets, 
fixing the number and ]>ay of ghafirs (village watchmen), authorising the 
creation of czbas (hamlets), and they are created local antliorities in con- 
nection with elementary vernacular education and trade schools. They 
consist of two elected reprc setitatives from each Marka/. Tlie Miulir is the 
ex-officio President of the Coiineil. 

Egypt Pro})er is administratively divided into 5 governorships (muhafzas) 
of princi])al towns, and 14 inudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. In 1890 the Powers consented to a decree constituting a 
Municipality in Alexandria, with {lower to imj)Ose local taxes. ^ 

In thirteen towms (Mansura, Medinet ol-Fayum, Tanta, Zagazig, l)a- 
manhur, Reni-Suef, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, Mit Gliarni', Zifta, Kafr el- 
Zayat, Hclwari, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions have been fornieo with 
power to impose taxes on residents who liave given an ex])ress consent to be 
taxed for municipal purposes. 

In 37 other towns a third class of town council (Local Conunissioiis) 
exists, but there is no power to imiX)so local taxes, the revenue being derived 
from grants from the central Government and receipts from water supply, 
slaughter houses, &c. 


Governorships. 

1. Cairo. 

2. Alexandria. 

3. Suez Canal (Port Said. — 

Ismailia). 

4. Suez. 

5. Damietta. 


Mudirias. 


Lower Egypt ; — 

1. QaliuHa. 

2. Menufia. 

3. Gharbia. 

4. Shaniia. 
f). Daqanlia. 

6. Belicira. 


Sinai arnl Kl-'Aiifth (administered by tbe War OfRce). 


Upper Egypt : — 

1. Giza. 

2. Beui-Sue[j 

3. Fayum. 

4. Minva. 

• 6. Asyilt. 

6. Girga. 

7. Qena. 

8 Aswan. 


A new' district has been established over tbe w'est coast and w'cstcrn 
deaerf. It is called the Western Directorate and is placed under the control 
of the Director-General, Coastguard Administration. 


Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula, but 
excluding the Sudan, is about 350,000 square miles ; but the cultivated 
and settled area, that is, the Nile Valley and Delta, covers only 12,226 
^ In Egypt no foreigner may be taxed witbont tbe consent of bis Government. 
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square miles, Cauals, roads, date plantations, Ac., cover 1,900 square miles ; 
2,860 square miles are comprised in the suifacc of the Nile, marshes, and 
lakes. Kgypt is divided into two great districts — ‘ Masr-el-Bahri,’ or Lower 
Eg;jmt, and ‘KhSaid,’ or Upper Egypt. 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census of 1907 ; — 


Administrative 

Area in 

Egyptians 

1 

.Foreigners 

i 

Total 

Popu- 
lation per 
sq. mile 

Division 

sq. miles 

Sedentary 

Nomad 

^Cairo , 

;ii 

540,328 

4,648 

1 103,0r)0 

054,470 

i 21,112 

Alexandria 


245,130. 

714 

1 80,390 

9fl2,240 

i 8,510 

D. lal 

h 

30,30 1 

71 

13,449 

49,.884 

0.230 

U 

:i 

8,‘J'.»0 

307 

i 2,. 849 

11,448 

’ 7,632 

Huez . 

14,152 

4.8.S 

: 3,707 

18,347 

j 0,110 

Sinai . 

— 

007 

414 

429 

1,510 

1 — 

^El-Ansh 
p ravine f 8 : 

— 

•’•,747 

— 

1 190 

5,897 

1 — 

^Uoheira 


•Hm.IOS 

110,404 

! 13,871 

798,473 

478 

jyharfiti 

1,477 

781,233 

80,0*20 

9,387 

879,040 

: 595 

1 Daqaitliid . 

1,U18 

.802,012 

1::>47 

* O.titV.* 

912,428 

i 871 

AGhavbia 

•.‘,■^02 

1,441,402 

30,080 

: 12,003 

1,484,814 

1 573 

1 Qaliuljia . 


300,020 

32,401 

: 2,198 

434,676 

1.120 

vMenufia 
Province^* : ' 

OO’, 

IV) 1,243 

16.283 

1 4,009 

970,581 

i 1,004 

/Uoni 8ucf . 

107 

I .338,714 

, 31,338 

2,300 

372,412 

! 915 

Favftm 

i’)70 

; .378,770 

00,763 

! 2,000 

441,583 

i 069 

Giza . . . 

, ;{.s4 

4 26, 4 00. 

31,077 

2,097 1 

40*0,080 

1 Lios 

J Minya . 

7.1S 

024,100 

, 32,0.60 

i 2,017 1 

059,907 

1 882 

AflVUt . 

7«)7 

877.128 

' 23.0.30 

‘2 977 i 

003,3.35 

1 1,178 

Girga . 

1 7j7.') 

7811, 002 

7,676 

I r,40l 

702,971 

I 1,379 

Qena . 

♦i.OO 

760,340 

lO.lo.s 

9,078 

772,492 

! 1.188 

w Aswan 

nd 

108,026 

20,068 

j 0,930 

232,813 

1,440 

Total’- . . 

’ 12,220 

! 10,310,046 

: 537,031 

280,302 

11,189,978 

1 915 

tlimated Bedawi | 


j 

1 


97,381 j __ 

population*^ f 


1 ““ 

1 

! ““ 


^ Including Diuiiictla. 

- Excluding yinai ami El Arish. 

Tlio NoinadH {?caltcied over <l«*sei t areas were fstimated and not directly ciiu- 
incrated. 


Of the total population, 5,067,074 were males and 5,620,285 females. A 
population consisting of 3,884 j^erson.s was cnuincratcil in the Oasis of Siwa. 

The foreign population, 286,302 in all, comprised 62,973 Greeks, 34,926 
Italians, 20,653 British, 14,591 French, 7,704 Austro-Hungarians, 2,410 
Russians, 1,847 Germans, 1,385 Persians, and 139,813 of other nationalities, 
iuchuiing Sudanese and non-Egyptian Ottomans. 

The growth of the general population of the country is exhibited by the 
Ibllowing figures : — 

1800 (French estimate) . . 2,460,200 ; 1882 (Census) .... 6,831,131 

1 821 (Muhammad All) . . 2,536,400 1897 (Census) .... 9,734,405 

1846 (Census) 4,476,440 1907 (Census) . . . .11,287,359 

The average annual increase from 1846 to 1882 was 1*25 per cent. ; from 

1882 to 1897, 2-76 per cent. ; 1897-1907, 1'5 per cent. ; from 1846-1907, 
1 ‘63 per cent. 

For the distribution of the population, acconliug to occupation in 1907, 
see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 261. 

The principal towns, with their estimated populations in July, 1916, 
are:— Cairo, 740,000 ; Alexandria, 405,882; Port Said, 61,380 ; Tantab, 
68,957 ; Damanhour, 46,555 ; Mansourah, 45,294 ; Assiout, 43,731 ; Fayoum, 
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41,606 ; Zagazig, 39,001 ; Damietta, 36j648; Mehalla el-Kubva, 38,020 ; Minya, 
30,246; Belgas, 28,870; Akhmim, 26,966; Beni-Sii6f, 30,827; MenCif, 
25,290; Shebin el-Kdm, 26,347 ; Mellawi, 22,947 ; Qena, 21,509. 

Religion and Instructioi;!. 

In 1907 the population consisted of 10,366,826 Moslems ; 706,322 Copts ; 
38,635 Jews. Christians: 12,736 Protestants; 57,744 Roman Catholics; 
76,953 Greek Orthodox ; 27,937 Elastcrn Christians ; 206 others. Thus 
Moslems formed 91*84 per cent, of the population ; Christians, 7*81 per cent. ; 
Jews, 0*34 per cent. ; others, 0*01 percent. The principal seat of Koranic 
learning is the Mosque and University of El-Azhar at Cairo, founded year 361 
of the Hegira, 972 of the Christian era. In 1914 it had 405 professors and 
9,749 students of Islam and subjects coiuicetcd therewith. The Mos((ne. of 
El'Ahmadi at Tanta had 113 professors and 2,860 students at the end of 1914. 
The Mosijue of Damietta had in tlje same year 16 ])rofessors and 411 students, 
that of Dessuqi (Tanta), 16 professors and 280 students, and the Meshiakhat 
Olama of Alexandria 75 professors and 1,854 students. All these institutions 
are under the supervision of the Council of the University of El-Azhar. 

There are in E|typt largo numbers of native Chiistians connected with the 
various Oriental churches ; of these, the largest and most induential are the 
Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; their creed is 
Orthodox (Jacobite), and was adopted in the first century of the 
Christian era. Its head is the Patriarch of Alexandria as the successor 
of St. Mark. There are thiee metropolitans and twelve bishops in 
Egypt, one metropolitan and two bishops in Abyssinia, and one bishop for 
Khartum ; there are also arch-priests, priests, deacons, and monks. Priests 
must be married before ordination, but celibacy is iinp«)sed on monks and 
high dignitaries. The Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs’) calendar, 
which differs by 284 years from the Gregorian calendar. 

Tlie following table shows the proportion of illiterates in the various 
religious communities (1907 census) : — 


Xiifnht r illiterate per 1000 


lielijiioii 

PoX'UlittioTi 

Muic-s 

Krijjales 

ToUil 

Moslems .... 


0‘JJ 1 



Copts .... 



l>84 

8!>7 

Jews 


UL 

C-T 

002 

Others .... 


•JKI 

*>23 

8‘»2 

Total .... 




y4ii 


Subject to certain adjustiiient-i for purp{>-vCH of eoiuparisoti, it appeal's that 
the proportion of the native Egyptian population able to read and write in 1907, 
as compared with the returns of tlic fuevious census in 1897, is as follows : — 

l‘>07 

1807 

Males Fell) ales 

i Males 1 Fenoilcs 

■ 1 

85 per 1000 3 per IW 

80 per 1000 \ 2 }»er lOOO 


Until 1897, Government initiative in the matter of education was limited 
to supplying a Eurofteanised course of education designed to tit Egyptians 
for various branches of the public service and for professional careers. This 
system of schools, which owes its origin to the Europanising zeal of 
Muhammad AU Pasha, the first viceroy, coiisists of Primary Schools, 
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Secondary Schools, and Professional Colleges (liaw, Medicine, Engineering, 
Veterinary, Military, Teaching, Accountancy and Commerce, and Agriculture), 
in addition to a number of special schools. 

Scattered throughout the country there have existed from time im- 
memorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘Maktabs. * In 1897, the 
Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent * Maktabs * 
voluntarily under Departmental supervision by means of a system of 
inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily 
instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any 
religious teaching, and upon the school reaching a satisfactory level of 
efficiency. The extent to which the scheme had developed is shown in the 
following table : * 




Maktabs uwanicO grants 

-iii-aiU and 

under inspection 

Year 

Number of 
Maktabs 

Teachers 

Boys 

Attendance 

Girls 

Total ; 

Grantdu-aid 

££ 

1911-1-2 . 

3,275 

' 0,078 

171,209 

' 17,223 ■ 

191.432 

' 22,932 

1912-13 . 

8,2-20 

G,553 

109,139 

. 17,831 

180.970 

23,014 

1013-14 . 1 

3,744 

! 7,90«> 

8,325 

211,-270 

i 23,405 

2.34,73.5 

10,4-27 

22,610 

1914-15 . 

3,799 

‘228,553 

20,034 

257, 5S7 


Since 1913 the grants- in-aid to maktabs situated within the areas governed 
by Provincial C’ouiieils have been paid from the funds of the Councils. 

The following table gives statistics (corrected to December 31.st, 1916), 
(joncerning the schools under the immediate direction of the Egyptian 
Government in 1897 and 1916 rcsjjectively. The schools marked with an 
asterisk are under Departments other than the Ministry of Education. 

ISI>7 1910 


Pupils Pupils 




Schooks 

Male 

Female 

Sehf»o!s 

Male 

Female 

Higher Colleges 
Medicine 

- 

1 

40 

11 

1 

30 > 


• Law 


I 

75 

— 

1 

263 

— 

Kngineeruig 


1 

•29 

— 

1 

198 

~ 

♦Military 


1 

‘201 


1 

80 

— 

♦Veterinary 


, — 

— 

■ 

1 

,37 

— 

Teaching 


3 

7- 

— 

3 

56.3 

78 

♦School for Q4dis . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

403 

— 

Agriculture 


— 

— 

' 

1 

127 

— 

Accountancy and Commerce 


— 

' 

1 

7v8 

; — 

Special and Technical Schools 
Agriculture ( I ntermediato) 

j 1 

59 


1 

92 

I 

Accountancy & Commerce (Inter- 
mediate) .... 



j _ 

1 

276 


Techiiioal (Intermediate) . 

2 

3.50 

j — 

1 

3i9 

' — 

Trades (Elienientai-y) 

— 

— 

I — 

.8 

6.S6 

— 

Teaching (Elomeutary) 

— 

— 

1 - 

4 

151 

315 

Bomostic Economy . 

— 

— 

I - 

1 

} — 

53 

Nurses and mid wives 

1 

— 

i 9 

• 1 i 

i 

4-2 

♦Police . 


— . 

1 

i 

'' I i 

1 63 

— 

♦Reformatory Schools 

— 

; 

1 

' 2 ! 

1 822 ; 

i 134 

Secondary Schools 

i ^ 

! 61-2 

i 

0 

2,636 

— 

Higher Primary Schools 

88 

! 6,880 

’ 270 

.8-2 

6,242 

415 

Higher Elementary Schools . 

1 

1 — 

j ! 

3 

68 

183 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular 
Sokpols) .... 

1 

j 56 

2,547 

1 377 1 

190 

3122 - 

7,341 
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The number of schools under the control of the Provincial Councils on 
December 31st, 1915, either through direct management or through grants- 
in-aid, was as follows : — 


- 

i No. of 
! Schools 

Boys 

* No of Pupils 

j Girls 

Total 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular j 





Schools) . . . . . 1 

3,M5 ■ 

'214,454 

23,887 ' 

238,341 

HiKber Elementary Schools . 

14 1 

i,hh; 

— 

1,100 

Elementary Ti-ainiug Colleges for . 





Teachers 

Id ; 

(m 

110 

1,013 

Industrial, Agricultural and Com- 





mercial Schools 

•Jl 

l,u.58 

— 

1,05S 

Higher Priinary Schools 

(>'» 

O.LMS 

1,505 

7)753 

Secondary Schools 

.J 

314 

— 

314 

Total . . . * 

3,6G(» 

22.5 ,07 3 

25,502 

250,575 


By agreement with the Provincial Councils it was decided in 1912 that 
the Ministry of Education phould hand over to the Councils the duty of 
making provision for Eleiucatarv Schools in their areas, including the giving 
of grants-in-aid to the private Maktabs. Tentative steps towards the devo- 
lution of Primary Education have also been taken by the transfer of two 
Primaiy^ Schools. 

The Ministry of Education has under its diicct tnanagement (December, 
1915) 


AttPTuJancu 



l>i>ys 

Gui.s 

Total 

140 Wakf Maktabs i 

8, lid 

0,443 

14,034 

2 Training Colleges for Eleu.cntary Teacln rs . . ! 

’ 94 

214 

308 

1 Domestic Scliool } 

— 

t52 

52 

1 School for Niirses and Midwives j 

— 

33 

33 

3 Trades Schools j 

(;83 


C83 

32 Higher Primary Schools 

e.inT 

410 

1*1,007 

6 Secondary School. s 1 

2,529 

— 

2,. 5 29 

3 Technical and C lumoicial Schools (aiid night class* s) i 

l.OOii 

j — 

l,00»i 

1 School of Meaicine (and Pharmacy) . . . j 

298 

1 — i 


1 School of Engineering ' 

192 

! — ' 

192 

3 Higher Training Colleges > 

.551 

1 

005 

1 Higher School of Gou merce and Accountancy . . : 

81 


hi 

Egyptian Educational Mission in Europe . , . • 

1.3 « 

4 

17 

i 

1 

1 

19,83.5 

1 

7,210 

27,t>45 


Under other Government Departmoiits are the School of Law (239 
students), the Military School (7d cadets), the V'cteiinary School (4(> 
students), the Higher School of Agricullnr»- (121 studentH), and Intermediate 
School of Agriculture (100 students), the School for C.Tdis (423 stud* nts), the 
Police School (67 cadets, 300 constables), and the 2 reformatories (811 lK)ys, 
$8 girls). 

Justice. 

The indigenooB tribunals of the country are the MihkemaSf presided over 
by the Qddis, At the present time, they retain jurisdiction only in matteis 
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of personal law (marriage, succession, anti wakfs — the latter being cither 

charitable foundations, or family settlements with an ultimate remainder in 
favour of a charitable foundation — and also in certain non-religious cases 
{c.g, succession) between non-AIoslem natives. In matters of personal law 
other than intestate suguession non -Mussulmans are, however, in general 
subject to their own Patriarchate, or other religious authority. In other 
matters, natives are justiciable before the so-called Native Tribunals estab- 
lished ill 1883. These now consist of 90 Summary Tribunals, each presided 
over by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to £E160 in 
v^alue, and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine or by 
imprisonment up to throe yearn, that is, j^olice offences and misdemeanours ; 
(‘ight Central Tribunals, each of the Chambers of which consists of three 
judges; and a Court of Appeal at Cairo, about one-third of its members 
being European. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly sittings 
in the Governorato Qisnis (to the uiimlier of 28) for the disposal of 
petty offences, the judge having powers up to three months' imprison- 
ment or tine of £E10, and the prosecution being comlucted by the police. 
Civil cases not within the <*ompete!ice of the Summary Tribunals arc 
heard in first iustance by the Central Tribunals, with an appeal to the 
Court of Apj)eul. Tbo Central Tribunals also hear civil and criminal 
appeals from tlie Summary Tribunals. Since, 1905 serious crimes (and, under 
a law of 1910, all press olfences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Ajjpeal sitting as an Assize Conn, assizes 
being held monthly. There is a recourse on t>oiiits of laiv, in criminal 
matters, to five judges of tlie Court of Appeal sitting in Cairo as a Court 
of Cassation. The prosecution before Summary Tribunals and Assize Courts 
is entrusted to the Parquet^ which is directed by a Procureur GiifUral ; 
the investigation of crime is ordinarily conducted by the Parqiict^ or by 
the police under the direction of the Parquet : cases going before an 
Assize Court are further submitted to a special committing judge. Offences 
against irrigation law s, &c., are tried by special administrative tribunals. 

The so-called ** Cantonal Courts^” created by a law of July, 1912, 
should also be mentioned. They are composed of village notables, and 
have general civil jurisdiction in suits uj> to £E5 in value, besides an 
extended jurisdiction in special matters, and a petty criminal jurisdiction 
with penalties up to 24 liours’ imprisoumont or £E25 fme. The jurisdiction 
of each court extends to a group of villages. The courts are now 286 in 
number. 

Owing to the Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigneis are 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals 
wore instituted in 1876, consisting partly of native and i>artly of foreign 
judges, with jurisdiction, in civil matters, between natives and foreigners 
and between foreigners of different nationalities, or even between foreigners 
of the same nationality if the dispute relates to land in E^ypt. Those 
Tribunals have, also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of 
police offences, offences against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropriation 
of property seized by order of the tribunal. There are three Mixed 
Tribunals of First Instance, with a Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria. 
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Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Tears 

( 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Y ears 

i 

j Revenue 

Expenditure 

1012 
1913 ■ 

1014-15 

£E 

17,516,743 

17,308,610 

15,3S0,1241 

£K 

15,470,584 

15,728,785 

10,857,783- 

1915-10 
1010-17 3| 
. 1017-18-1 

j 

! 

£E 

17,750,418 

16.630.000 

10.525.000 

£E 

10,504,600 

10.630.000 

10.525.000 


1 Including special revenue wliich was omitted in previous years. 

2 ,, extraordinary expenditure ,, ,, 

3 Estimates. 


The final accounts for the year (Ajnil 1 to Maich 31), and the 

budget estimates for the year 1916-17, are as follows ; — 


Receipts 

1915-16 

Actual 

figures 

1016-17 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1915-1 r, 
Acti 111 
figures 

1916 17 
Estimates 

Direct taxes : 

£K 

£E 


jeE 

£K 

Land tax, ^c. 

5,504,314 

5,509,(W 

Civil List .... 

327,140 

.838,810 

Indirect taxes : 

Ex pense.s o f A d in i u is t. ra 1 i o n 

5,»i0'),710 

6,520,21 1 

Customs . 

1,830,270 

1,850,0W 

Exjien.ses of Revenue Earn- 



Tobacco . 

1,990,868 

2,000,000 

ing Administrations : 



Miscellaneous 

Railways .... 

2,100,787 

2,808,080 

taxes 

217,105 

2ll,(yK) 

Telegraphs 

1 14,862 

l!!2,409 

Receipts from 



Post Office 

2 s 2, 720 

328,429 

Revenue eani- 



Army; 



ing Adniinis- 



Egyptian Army 

vSbojK#:* 

994,6.41 

t'rations : 



Army of Occupation 

14*;, 250 

146,250 

Railways 

3,724,348 

3,304,<JO<.» 

Pen8iou.s .... 

695,648 

732,335 

Telegraphs 

Post Office 

167,021 

128,000 

Tribute and Debt ; 



300,761 

302,000 

Tribute .... 

064,826 

664,820 

Receipts from 


Expenses of Cai.s.sc de la 

Administrative! 



Dette .... 

34,948 

35,000 

Services : 

1 


Consoli«lated Debt . 

3,;)52.2t;6 

3,552,26.6 

Ports and 



Non-Coiisolidated Debt . 

338,551 

351,969 

Lighthouses ! 

150,175 ; 

i6o,<x^j : 

8Hndri**« .... 


34,774 

Ministry of | 
Justice . 1 

Miscellaneous 1 

i 1,237,831 

1,178,000 

Depreciation of Invcsimenls 

1,270, 107 



Revenue 

1 2,314,901 1 

1,848,(KX* 




Total ordinary 

■ ■ 





revenue . i 

17,537,194 

16,580,000 




Extraordinary ! 
revenue 

222,224 

50,000 

Total Ordinary Expen- 

• - - 


Appropriation 



diture 

;i0,004,219 

16,630, (H.iO 

from the re- 





serve 


— 

Expenditure for new works 

' 590,4^17 

1 ^ 

Total. 

00 

16,630,{KK> 

IbUl , . . . 

16.,594,6<’'<'> |l6., 630,000 


The foreign debt of Egypt began in 1862, when loans amounting to 
3,292,800/, were issued for the pur{K)8e of extinguisliing the floating debt. 
Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
France began in 1879. In January, 1880, the two Controllors-Oeneral reported 
that Egypt could not jiossibly meet her engagements in full, and in July the 
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Liquidation Law, in accordance with the reconinicndation of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Groat Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
the Unified debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest ; further conversions 
were made, and the Unified debt thus increased to 60,968,240^ ; certain 
unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus rose 
to 22,743,800^. ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,612,900/., the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1886 and subsequent years further 
loans and conversions were entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid oti on October 15, 
1905, and June 1, 1913, res[)ectively. The amount and the^ charge of the 
various debts in April, 1916, were as follows : — • 



1 Debt 

Charge 


£ 

£E 

Guaranteed Loan, 3 j»e.r cent. . 

0,803, 500 

307,125 

Privileged Debt, 8^ per cent. 

:n, 127,780 

l,Ot>2.23;5 

Unified Debt, 4 per cent. . 

. . 5 . 5,071 ,‘.'00 

2,182,000 

Total 

l‘3,:»03/24O 

3,552,260 


On April 1, 1910, tlie debt stood at 4;stg. 93,903, 240, inclusive of the 
amount of jCstg. 6,6995820 held by the Government and the Caisse de la 
Dotte Publique. 

In 1915 the debt was reduced by £125,600. 

The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1916 -17, amount to £E4,604,061. 

In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were established, the balances of which, 
ill virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were placed at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1905, less certain suras 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Publi<pie for the service 
of the debt. The amount received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. 

In the General Peserve Fund on April 1, 1916, tlnre was a balance of 
£E4,799,642. 

Defence. 

EoYFriAN Army. 

On September 19, 1882, the c.xisting Egyi»lian army was ilisbanded. 
Tlie organisiition of a new army was entrusted to a British general ofliccr, 
who was given the lltlu of Sirdar. Service is compulsory, but owing to the 
small contingent required only,a fmciion (4 }>er cent.) of the men who arc 
liable actually serve. Service is for three years. In the Sudanese battalions 
service is voluntai’y and extended. The aimy consists of 5 squadrons of 
cavalry, a camel corjis, 5 batteries, 18 battalions of infantry (of which 6 
are Sudanese and 1 is a special “ F^quatorial " battalion), a railway battalion, 
and various departments. Most of tlie liigher posts are held by British officers. 
The strength of the army i.s about 17,000. 

Army of Occupation. 

Before the outbreak of war in August, 1914, the British garrison, or army 
of occupation, consisted of a cavalry regimout, a horse artillery battery, 
a mountain battery, a comj>any of engineers, and 4 battalions (one comimny 
in Cyprus) statioLed in the Nile Delta, and of a battalion of infantry and 
detaohracnl of <»arri8ou artillery stationed in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. 

s 2 
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The establishaieut, including departmental services, was 6,067 of all ranks. 
The Egyptian Government contributed 150, 000^ towards th^ cost of these 
troops. Ho definite information can be given about the troops in Egypt 
during the war, but it is known that the forces in Egypt from Great Britain, 
India, and the Dominions have been very largely increased. 

Production and Industry. 

The cultivable area of Egyi>t proper was reckoned in 1915-16 at 8,005,925 
fcddaiis(l feddan = 1 ‘038 acre), and of this 2,773,654 were uncultivated for 
want of reclamation. The readjustment of the land-tax ivS now com- 
plete, tlie old distinction between Kharagi and Ushuri tax has disap- 
peared, and the taxes on land range from 2 piastres (1 piastre = to 

164 piastres per feddan ac(‘ordiiig to tlie rental value. The corvee^ or 
forced labour, has been abolislicd, but tlie inhabitants are still calloil out to 
guard or repair the Nile banks in flood time, and are also liable in any sudden 
emergency; in 1913 none were called out; in 1914, 21,600; in 1916, 
113,000. The agricultural population (Fell all in) forms about 62 per 
cent, of the wdiole. A large proportion ol‘ them are small landholders 
with under .51 feddans, while others, almost or altogether landless, are 
labourers, the relation between tlie employers and the employed being 
mostly hereditary. Tlic following table shows, for 1915, the number 
of landholders and tlie distribution of the land between foreigners and 
natiTcs : — 

Extent I Foreigners | Natives I Total of area i i,J,a!fwuers 

of i , : . L. 

holding ; i ' ; 1 

in ; Area in j Land- 1 Area iu . Land- | I’cr- / Land- Per- 

feddans > feddans* owners j feddans , owners i ‘ ceiitage owners eentagf 


Up to i i 

1.240 i 

2,242. 421,0**9 

971,227 ! 422.::08 

7*7 

073,469 

Cl-2 

From 1-5 


2,872 . 1,00! *,057 

m,:m j i,oi5.20'o 

iS'O 

471,740 

29*7 

„ 5-10 

0,742 ! 

010 ‘ 528,174 

75,373 , 52t»,'.*I*; 

0‘7 

70,283 

4*8 

„ 10-20 

11,200 

77*; 495,«;^)8 

3»>,0:13 j 500,884 

**•3 

36,809 

2*3 

„ 20-30 ; 

9,295 i 

371* 2t)0,78*; 

10,725 i 270, 0?1 

5*0 

11,104 

0*7 

„ 30-50 . 

17/>90 - 

440 ’ 313,00..* 

S,154 : 3:n,!!*‘2 

0*1 

8,504 

0*5 

Over 50 ; 

054,275 i 

],*il7 ; l,72o,s*.>l 

10,735! 2,381,106 

43*0 

! 12,402 

o*s 

Total . 

7(H), 509 i 

S,730 ; 4,750,527 } 

1,581,005 5,457,090 

1000 

1 1,590,401 

( 

lOfj-fi 


The Egyptian agricultural year inclmles three seasons or crops. Tlie 
leading winter crops, sown in November and haiwested iu May and JUne, are 
cereal produce of all kinds ; the princi]>al summer crops, sown in March and 
harvested in October and November, arc cotton, sugar, and rice ; the autumn 
crops, sown in July and gathered in September and October, are rice, maize, 
zniliet, and vegetables generally. In Fayuin and Lower Egypt, where 
perennial irrigation is efected by means of a network of canals tapping 
the Nile and traversing tlie Delta in every direction, the chief crop are 
cotton, rice, Indian com, wlieat, barley, clover, cucumber; in Upper Egypt, 
south of Deirdt, where tlie ba.sin system of irrigation, i.e. suomersion at 
high Nile, is j^enerally adhered to, cereals and vegetables are produced ; 
north of Deinit the same conditions prevail as in Lower Egypt, eXfiept 
that no rice is grown. “Where there is perennial irrigation, two or three crops 
arc secured annually. 

Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Aswan, a barrage 
Esna, a barrage and lock at Asydt, and a barrage at Zifta, have been com- 
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pletod. The original storage capacity of the reservoir was 1,066,000,000 
cubic metres. The level of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the 
capacity of the reservoir increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. The 
barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land even 
in a year of low Nile. , North of Beirut an area of ap])roximately half a 
million acres has been converted from basin to perennial irrigation in the 
last ten years. The production of cotton in six years was : — 


Year 

1 Qantars 

Year ! 

Qant&rs 

5010*11 

7,r>or,,ooo 

101.3-14 

7,064,000 

1011-12 ; 

7,386,000 

lOH-i:. : 

0,451,000 

1012-13 : 

7,100,000 

1015-1() 

4,775,000 


In 1916 tin' area and yield of wlieat wore 1,447,103 acres and 994,552 
tons; Imrley, 438,830 acre's and 287,037 tons; maize and millet, 2,098,090 
acres ; and rice, 150,310 acres. 

In 1916 the sugar exported amounted to 28,818 tons, valued at 
£E040,640, and the cotton ex[)orted amounted to 5,416,936 qautars, valued 
at £E29,813,682 (1 qaiitai— 99 05 lbs). 

Commerce. 


Imports and cxi)orts for five years : — 


Year j 

1 

Merchandise 

Specie 


Imports 

hlxporls 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

£E 


£E 

£B 

1912 { 

25,007,750 

31,574.321 

1 1,540,130 

7,470,282 

1913 i 

27,805,105 

:n, 602, 065 

0,701,1^S 

11,137,932 

1014 ( 

21,724,600 

21,091.700 

1,780,244 

6,368,407 

1915 1 

10,328,003 

27;o46.,S72 

721,705 

132,659 

1016 

30,851,141 

37,46i2,45:i 

1,3(22,214 

133,155 


Commerce by principal countries: — 



Imports from 

Export.s to 

■■■■ 


• - - — 

— 




1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 



£K 

£E 

£K 

Great Britsin 

Biitlsh Colonies iu the 

8.740,448 

15,070,182 

l:i, 9.1.5,058 

19,930,960 

Mediterranean 

British Colonies in the 

*270,3.50 

.306,994 

232, ‘258 

302,330 

Extreme East 

1,001,974 

.3,510,978 

J94,497 

200,942 

Germany . 

28,89:1 

93,840 

United otates . 

1,248,859 

l,938,7(’.9 

4.961, 5:(l 

0,917,620 

Austria-Hungary 

7,680 

5,868 

— 

— 

Belgium . . 

24, {>36 

15,058 

117 

59 

China A Extreme East 

647,09r> 1 

! 9.55,236 

568.1 ‘29 

984,972 

France 

983, .500 

1 1,3.5.8,429 

1,. 506, 055 j 

2,621,103 

Greece 

1,114,046 

0<»3,89:i 

337,343 

426,385 

Italy .... 
Morocco 

1.614,210 

2,481,840 

1,75'8.01.3 

l,789,S49 

10,125 

! 10,164 

209,079 

54,904 

Persia 

27,858 

: 75,88.3 ' 

20,071 

16,904 

Russia 

41, .368 

I39,W 

1,078, .386 

1,888,299 

17,260 

Turkey 

109,180 

73,983 

, 50,413 
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Value of the leading exports and imports during throe years ; — 


Merchandise 


Imports 



Exports 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1914 1 

1915 

1916 

Animals A animal 

£E ' 

£E 

£E 

£E i 

£E 

£E 

food products . 

810,590 ' 

1, 156,942 

2,163,806 

2,58,232 

587,312 

685,474 

Skins and leather 




i 



goods . 

341,895 1 

199,305 

301,627 

266., 06S ; 

303,832 

418,71.5 

Other animal pro- 

1 






ducts . • . 

49,948 

63,825 

00,130 

37,620 1 

41,6)65 

42,107 

Cereals, vegetables 

2,994,737 ' 

1,. 583. 10.5 

1,459,607 

3,220,040 ! 

4,619,834 

4,467,265 

Provisions A drugs 

o 700.906 ' 

1,. 38 2, 136 

1,417,920 

247.903 i 

599,121 

680,113 

Spirits, oils, Ac. . 

1,243,232 

1,620,675 

2,841,089 

194,4.57 

232,657 

21)7.923 

I^gs, paper, books ! 

349,443 

366,.539 

776,883 

2 3,871 ; 

20,599 1 

36,187 

Wood A coal, cane i 







work, Ac. . . i 

2.838,958 

2,560,388 

.5,738,263 

18,014 ^ 

15,695 

16,065 

Stone, lime, gla.s.s. i 

433,307 i 

247,566 

450,794 

1,277 

620 

545 

Colouring materials ! 

208,034 : 

206,165 

490,236 

26,.374 1 

2.8.107 

21,851 

Chemical pnulnets 

: 1,241,260 ‘ 

1,238,892 

1,255,426 

142, .387 1 

96., 491 

109,192 

Textiles i 

. 5,476,932 

5,684,728 

9,644,417 

, 18,s7S,s.>4 ; 

10,411,105 

1 30,098,456 

Metals and m.auuf. 

' 2,603,742 

9('.9,745 

, 1,476,02“ 

.8 7 1.7.53 

76)3,003 

197,941 

Sundries 

1,511,795 

1,144,0.87 

1 1,933.14“ 

107,ti5.5 

79,881 

; 128,286 

Tobacco - 

916,827 

85 4,. 893 

j 81 1,675 

2!'6,6.31 . 

248,941 

262,333 

Total . 

21,721,606 

19,. 328, 9! *3 

' .80,854,1 11 

24,091,796 

, 27,016,372 

j 37,462,453 


I Tlie cotUin tissues imported amounted, in 1014, to €E.'1,U‘27,003 ; in 1015, to £K3, 401,740 ; 
in 1910, to ^E5, 734, 277. The quantity of raw cotton exported was, in 1014, 6,90'0,788 cantars, 
valued at£ElH, 060.801 ; in 1915, 0.800, 1 22 canlars, valued at £K1 0,1 4 5, 6,44 ; in 1016, 5,416,030 
cjintars, valued at ££29,8l3,r>8_>, •-» Ciparettea. 

Of the total imports in 1014 the value of £E1^, t.34,0id, aiul of the exports the value of 
£E‘23,117,486, passe<l tUrout'h the port<»f Alexandria; in 1015, of the inq)ort8XK51, 937,43.5 ;of 
the exports, £E25, 6.21. (»01; in lOM, of the imports, £E*22,»',.37.640; of the ex]>orts,£E86, 090,233. 

Oood.s imported into Egypt are examined by expert.s, who determine their value 
according to the market price in their original country, plu.s the cost of tran.sport, freight, 
insurance, Ac. In order, however, to facilitate customs operations, the administration, in 
communication with the merchants interested, establishes, on the same basis a.s above, 
periodical tariffs for common articles of importation. In the statistics of the Custom 
House, the valiie.s arc estimated according to the estimated price which served as the 
basis for the paymeiit of duty now fixed at 8 i>cr cent, ad valorem (except coal, liquid 
fuel, charcoal, firewood, timber tor building i»nrposc*s. petroleum ; oxen, cows, sheep and 
goats, whether alive or cold stored, the dut\ on which was redtmed to 4 per cent, od 
valorem from November 25. 1905) without taking into account the amount of that duty. 
As regards exports, there are tariffs for nearly all of them, estimated in the sumo manner 
as the tariffs of imports. The quantities recorded in statistics are tho.se declared by the 
merchants and controlled by the Customs. 

The oiigin of imports and destination ofexportsarc declared by importers and exportern, 
and controlled, a.s much as jm.ssible, by the searchers and appraiscr.H^of the Custom lIouRe. 

Principal imports into the United Kingdom from Ejm)t, and the 
principal export.s from the United Kingdom to Egypt; accoraing to British 
Board of Tnule returns : — 


British Imports from Egypt i Exports of British Produce to Egypt 


Tear — " - 
Raw 

I Cotton 

1 Cotton ■ « 1 

! 8ce<l 1 

Oil Seed ' 
Cake ; 

f 

Cotton 

Goods 

Coal, Ac 

fron A Steel 
and Manu- 
factures 

Htobl. 

nery 

! £ 

r £ 


£ 

1 £ 

£ 

Jb 

19111 17,805,225 

2,46s, f>07 1 222,8,53 

379,.523 i 

4,409,034 

2,008.082 

676,779 

46.5,604 

19121 ■20,760,943 

2,706.862 ! 3.53.8.57 

427.156 1 

1 3, 53(4,744 i 

2,051,294 

544,678 

611,056 

19131 17,642,868 

2,065,471 j 3.56,627 
1,785,778 887,776 ' 

317,003 1 

i 3,538,605 i 

2,454,387 

718,649 

554,392 

1914 113,682,095 

374,542 

2,79.3.920 

1,988,447 

461,820 

547,144 

191.5 :15,186,63l 

8,843,497 547,970 

705, t21 

8,167,517 

1,231,769 

895,889 

199,644 


1 fncluding Anglo- Egyptian Hudan prior to 1914, 
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'Potal lra«1e between Egypt and IJ. K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 6 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 



1012 i 

1 

1913 

1914 ! 

1915 

1916 1 

• 

Imports from Egypt into U. K. . 
Exports to Egypt from U. K. 

25,700 

1 

21,395 

17,096 ' 

21,791 

26,612 

British produce 

0,448 1 

9,805 

7,759 

8,053 ' 

11,235 

Foreign and Colonial produce . 

140 i 

1 

158 

175 ; 

1 

507 i 

1 

577 


1 Provisionfll figures. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1916, excluding warships, and vessels requisitioned by the niilitaiy 
anihorities, 3,349 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 8,794,979 tons 
entered, and 3,430 stearner.s of a net registered tonnage of 9,046,286 tons 
(•leare<l, all the Kgy[»tian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Suez Basin, Suez 
Koad, Tor and El Kosscir;. The total number of sailing vessels (both foreign 
and coasting trade, but exoludiug sponge and fishing boats, none in 1916) 
that entered tlic ports was 1,026 of 59,397 tons, and of tho.se that cleaied, 
1,027 of 61,309 tons. 

Arrivals and clearances of commercial steamers at Alexandria in five 
years ; — 


Arrivals 


Clearances 


Year 



Steamers 

i 

1 

Net 

Steamers 

Net 


registeretl tonnage 

registered tonnage 

1912 

1 

: 1,927 

3,179,146 

1.933 

3,492,081 

1913 

1,032 

3,718,660 

1,927 

3,698,396 

1914 

1 .687 

3.299,(X)0 

1,699 

3,832,000 

1915 ‘ 

958 

1,576,756 

989 

1,682,869 

1916 » 

554 

966,673 

705 

1,343,867 


' Excluding suitplies and military transports. 

The steamers visiting the port in 1916 comprised : — 


Arrivals Depaitui'cs 

Nationality , — 

I Steamers registered tonnage | ^f^^*^*”®**** rcgistereil tonnage 


British . . : 

301 

563,124 

440 

912,893 

French 

23 

08,412 

25 

71.275 

Qreelt .... 

87 

06,943 

91 

70,408 

Italian 

00 

117.290 

03 

120,249 

Belgian 

10 

9,286 

10 

10,103 

American 

20 

54,027 

20 

56,757 

Norwegian . . ; 

25 

46,138 

28 

58,372 

Spanish . . i 

Olher Nationalities . j 

15 I 

14,049 

13 

i 14,049 

10 i 

26,798 

18 

34,701 

Total (All Shipping) | 

654 

960,078 ’ 

1 1 

1,848,867 
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Suez Canal. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
vessels (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through the canal in 1916 


Nationality 

No. 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

British 

1,061 

6,606,503 

French . ? 

177 

735,750) 

Dutch . 

106 

642,027 

Italian . 

it'rj ! 

318,753 

Norwegian 

.'•5 

10.6,204 

Danish 

37 ' 

145.3S0 

Swedish 

31 ; 

110,027 

Japanese 

'21 

0.0. S', 6 


I 

Nationality No. Suez Canal 

net tonnage 


Spanish . . i 

22 

05,017 

Dreek . | 

22 

52,301 

Aiiiericaii . . , 

10 

34,734 

Kussian 

5 

12,700 

Other nationalities 

1 

2,415 

Total . 

o goo 

S,004,3I3 


The number and net tonnage of ve.'^sels that have passed through the 
Suez Canal (including warshi[)s), ami tlie gross receipts of the company, have 
been as follows in ciglit years : — 


Year 

No. of 

Ve.ssels 

Net 

Tonnage 

Ilecoii>t.s i 

Year 

No. nf 
Ve.Hst’ls 

Net 

Tonnage i 

IlecM'ipts 1 

— 



£ 



j 

I £ 

lOOS 

= 3,75*5 

13,633,283 

4,338,080 , 

1012 

;),373 

; 20,275,120 ' 

5,456,063 

1000 

4,239 ; 

15,407,527 

4,825,707 ‘ 

1013 

5,085 

1 20,033,884 j 

1 5,0i;6,037 

1910 

, 4,533 

16,581,808 

5,217.402 

101 \ 

‘ 4.N02 

10,410,000 ; 

' 4,880,054 

mil 

4,060 

18,324,704 

5,30(»,408 

1015 

; 3,708 

15, 200,, 15.') 

3,740,li05 


1 Taken at 'i'l fir.nrs . cl. 


The number of passengers (civil and military) who went tlirough the 
canal was, in 1908, 219,024 ; iu 1909, 213,358 ; in 1910, 233,5)78 ; in 1911, 
276,694 ; in 1912, 2f36,406 ; iu 15>13, 282,235; in 15114, 391,773 ; 1915, 
210,530. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long, including 4 miles of approach 
channels for the harbours, connecting the Mediterranean with the Rod Sea, 
opened for navigation November 17, 1869. The concession to the Sue/ 
Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968. 


Internal Communications. 

On March 31, 1916, there were (exclusive of sidings) 2,076 miles of rails 
(double and single) belonging to and worked by the State, and 640 miles of 
rails of agricultural light railways owned by private companies; 1 ,264 miles ol 
State and 787 miles of companies’ rails are in the Delta, and 812 miles of 
State and 103 miles of light railways are in Upper Egypt. This is 
exclusive of the Sudan military railway to Khartum, 376 miles long, of 
gauge 4 ft 8i in. The railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8i in. inside rails, 
except the line from Luxor to A.swan, which is 3 ft. 6 in, gauge, and that to 
the Western Oases, which is 2 ft. 5^ in. 

The following table shows for the last five years the length of line of the 
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State Railways, the number of passengers and weight of goods carried, and the 
net receipts : — 


1 

Year | 

j 

Line 

Number of 
Passengers 

Goods carried 

Net receipts 


Miles 


Tons 

£E 

lOJl 

1,481 

28,005,000 

4,318,582 

1,658,130 

101 ‘2 

1,487 ! 

20,632,000 

4,768,150 

1,622,081 

loia 

1,4S() i 

20,446,000 

4,496,381 

1,028,845 

lOH-16 

2,086 

24,214,000 

3,594,040 

1,061,902 

1016 If. 

2,110 I 

26,807,000 

4,148,000 

1,520,210 


JK. 


The working cx])eiises, £E2, 159,*''>88 in 1915-10, repre.sent an average of 
58*88 [>er cent, of the gro.ss receipts, wliich were £E3,067,932. 

The tolegra[)hs rand t.elei>hones l>elonging to the Egyptian Government 
were, at the end of 1915, of a total length of 0,086 kilom., the length of 
the wire being •2*2,181 kiloni. 'fhe Eastern Telegraph Company, by con- 
cessions, have tolegra])li lines aero.ss Egypt from Alexandria viA Cairo to 
Suez, ami from Port Said to Suez, connecting their cables to England and 
India. Number of telegrams in 1915-16 was 1,565,317, as against 1,738,162 
in 1914-15, not imluding service telegrams and those sent ))y the Eastern 
Telegraph. 

There were, In 1915, 2,007 post offices and shitions. In the internal 
service (1915) thor * passed through the po-st-ollice 29,551,000 letters and 
post^cards, and 14,114,000 new.sj»a]>crs, and samples; in the external 
service, 19,177,000 letters and po.st-cards, and 0,518,000 newsjiapers, ^c., 
and samples. Official <'orrospomlenco, not hero iuclndeil, amounted in 1915 
to 4,472,000 articles. Receipts £E300, 761 ; expenses £E282,720. 

Banks and Credit. 

The National P>ank lias a capital of 3,000,000/. with reserve funds 
{imountiug to 1,301,000/. '!’h(* Agricultural Rank has a capital of 

3,740,000/. It I'.as Governiueut guarantee of interest at 3 per cent, and it 
lends money to the Follahiu at 8 per cent, iulere.st. 

There arc in additiim ten mortgage hanks and live ordinary banks 
working ehiclly in Egypt with a total }»aid np capital of £E47,bl3,r)30, 
£E45,855,407 lor ilu; lormer and £El, 658, 1*23 for the latter. The 
reserve funds of these two groups of hanks and of the National and the 
Agricultural Hanks of Kgy]>l amount to £K 1,339,914 and £K‘2,386,346 
respectively. 

In 1901, a Post-Office Savings Hank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year, it had 0,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On December 31, 1915, the <lcpositors nninhcrcd 198,840, and their hahanccs 
amounted to £E474,440. 

Ill April, 1912, a rural saving.^ hank service Wiis inaugurated. At the 
end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E26,413, and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1916, the balance amounted to£E8,059, and the number of accounts to 67,325. 
The balance of deposits in tlio savings banks of the foreign banks on 
the same date amounted to £E363,796 and the lumiber of vh‘i>o8itors to 6,083. 

Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

Monry. 

By decree of October 18, 1916 (20 Li-]-Higga 1884), the monetary unit of 
Egypt is tho gold Egyptian pound of 100 piastres. It weighs 8*5 grammes 
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•87 r> line, and therefore contains 7 *4375 grammes of line gold. Its value in 
sterling is £l Os. CJcf. A new coinage was introduced at the same time. It 
replaces the monogram of the Sultan of Turkey by that of the Sultan of 

The 10-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes ‘§33 fine, and therefore 
contains 11 *67 grammes of fine silver. The piastre is worth 2*46^^. in English 
money. It is subdivided into tenths (ushr e) girsli or milliemes). 

Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound {100 piastres) and half pound 
in gold ; 20, 10, 5, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, i, piastre pieces in 
nickel, and 5 V piece in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to £E2, 
and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. For some years gold coins 
have not been issubd, and the gold circulating in Egypt and the Sudan is 
almost exclusively English sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
97^ piastres. The gold pieces of the Latin Monetary Union equivalent to 
the French 20 franc piece will be permitted to circulate at a uniform rate of 
£E0*7715. Asa temporary measure, th(‘ Indian rupee has been made legal 
tender at the rate of 6*5 piastres. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Rank in various denominations 
from £E0 5 to £E100. They are in prinoi[»}c not legal fender, but since the 
war they have been made legal tender and inconvertible. Their circulation 
has received an extraordinary impetus since the witlulrawal of gold from 
circulation. The amount issued at the end of 1915 was about £Ell ,550,000, 
whereas it had never previous to the war surpas.sed £E3, 000,000. 

Egj’^ptian money is now minted at the Birmingham and other foreign 
Mints. The nominal value of the coinage (including recoinage) from 1887 
to 1915 was : — 


Years 

GoM 

Silver 

Nickel 

Bronze 

ToUl 


£E. 

£E. 

£K. 

jBE. 

jEB. 

18S7-1911 


3.927,933 

418,019 

19,224 ; 

4, 447, *200 

191*2 

— 

168,911 

21,700 

500 

191,111 

1913 

— 

17,546 

4,937 

l.tjOO 

23,48.3 

1914 

— 

— 


1,000 ; 

0,<»00 

1915 

__ 

69.5, UK) 

20,0<K) 

— 

715, 4W 

1887-1915 ; 

52,024 

4,809,790 

499,656 

21,724 

5,383,194 


The principal units of Egyptian weights and measures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the ** Commission Internationale dii metre” by the 
Law No. 10 of September 26, 1914. The equivalents rem.iin the same as 
were defined by the Decree of April 28, 1891. 

Measures of length : Diraxt hala/li ~ 0 metre 68 Centimetres. 

,, weight: Dlrhnn — 3 grams 12 cenligraiiis. 

,, capacity: Ardcb ~ 198 litres. 

Mbahurk of Capacity. 

The Ardeh is equal to 43*555 gallons, or 6 '44436 biLshels. 

Tlie approximate weight of the ardcb is as follows ; — Wheat, 334 
rotls ; beans, 345rotls ; barley, 267 rotls ; maize, 312 rotls ; cotton seed, 270. 

Wrights. 

OkUh ... ~ 1*3207 ounce. 

Rotl . . . . ^ *99049 lb. 

Oke . , . . ~ 2*7513 lbs. 

'’'■)= 99 0493 Ih,. 
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Length Mrasureh. 

Inches 

Diraa Baladi (ioyfu) = 22*8347 

Diraa Mimari for building, &c . . 29 *5276 

= 3 *8823 yards . . . . = 139 *7639 

Measure of Surface. 

Fcddan^ the unit of measure for land, = 7,468*148 sq. pics= 1 03808 acres 
1 sq. pic = 6*06 sq. ft. = 0*5628 sq. metre. 

His Majesty's Jlhih Commissioner for Egypt. — His Exc-llency General 
Sir Francis Keginald Wingate, G.(’.P>., G O.V.O., K.C.M.O., D.S.O., 
appointed December, 1916. 

Counsellor. — Sir Milne Cheetham, K.O.M.G. 

Secretanes. — Hon. Mervvn Hi'rhert, H. Idovd Thomas, and Hon. John 
Cceil 

Hon. Attache. — John Cordon. 

Oriental Sceretary, — Jlonald S/o,rs. 

Consul al Cairo. — A. D. .4 than. 

Consul- Ceneral at Ale.ra.ndria. — D. A. Cameron, (’. M.G. 

There are also Consular rej>resentatives at Man.sura, Tanta, Zagazig, 
nirket-es-Sab, and Port Said. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN- 
Government 

The rule of Egypt in the Sudan, after having gradually extended during 
the course of 60 years, was interrupted in 1882 by tlie revolt of the Mahdi, 
who, with his 8ucocs.sor, the Khalifa, held the eotintry for about sixteen 
years under a desolating tyranny. In 1896 the Anglo-Kgyptian army com- 
menced oj)erations for the recovery of tlio lost provinces, and on September 
2, 1898, the overthrow of the Khalihi w’as completed. In November, 1899, 
he was overtaken by the Egyptian forces near Gedid, where he was slain in 
battle, and his remaining followers taken prisoners. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administmtion of the territory 
south of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a Governor-General, appointed by 
Egypt with tito assent of Groat Britain, and declares the general principles in 
accordance with which the administration sliall be carried on. The British 
and Egyptian flags sliall be used together ; laws shall be made by proclama- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on imports from Egypt, and dntie.s on imports 
from other countries, via tlie Red Sea, shall not exceed those leAued in 
Egypt; the import and export of slaves is prohibitiHl, and si>ecial attention 
shall be paid to the Brussels Act of 1890 re.specting the import and e.xport 
of arms, ammunition, and spirits. 

The Sudan has been divided into fourteen Provinces. The Governors 
of provinces are British Officers of the Egy])tian Army employed nnder the 
Sudan Government or British civil officials of the Government. Adminis- 
tration is carried out through British Inspectors in charge of one or more 
districts into which the jirovinces are sulwlivided, these units being super- 
vised by District officials who are in most cases Egyptian officers lent from 
the Egyptian Army. 

In 1910 a Governor-Genera Vs Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the diwdmrge of his executive and legislative powers. AU 
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ordinances, laws and regulations are now made by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Darfur, to the west of Kordofan, is within the limits of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and pays tribute, but the management of its inteiT.al aft'airs 
is left almost entirely to its hereditary Sultan. 

The Enclave of Lado. wliicli was continued in the occupation of H.M. 
King Leopold II, King of the Belgians, during his reign, by the Agreement 
signed at Brussels on May 12, 1906, reverted to the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
on his death, and has been included in the Mongalla province. 

Area and Population. 

Extending southwards from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. 5'"), a distance of about 1,650 miles, 
and stretching from the R('d Sea to the confines of Wadai in Central 
Africa, the subject territory has an area of about 984,. 520 square miles. 
The population in 1914 was estimated at 3,380,531. The Oarnhela Enclave 
which is situated within the bouinlarics of Abyssinia, is leased by the 
Sudan Government from the Abyssinian Goviunnient as a Trading Post. 
The Eritrea-Sudan t’rontier has been completely delimited and demarcated, 
as also has the greater part of the frontier with Abyssinia (see under 
Abyssinia). The chief tonus are: Khartum, population (1916) 23,083, 
the capital ; Omdunnan (the old Dein ish capital), population (1915) 59,429 ; 
Khartum North, population 1915) 15.973 ; Haifa, Merowf*, El Damcr, 
Atbara, Port Sudan, Suakin, Kassala, Kl Dindm, Kosti, El 0))oid, Nahud, 
Wad Medani, and Singa. 

Instruction. 

The schools under the Central Authority arc classifnd ;is follows: — 
There are first the elenicntaiy verme ular schools (Kuttal>s), 56 in number 
(January, 1916), situated in all parts of the <‘ountry, and with a total 
number of about 4,375 pupils. In thc.se schools instniction is givfoi to boys 
from 7 to 10 years <d‘ age in reading, writing, arirhnn.'tic and religion. 
Next there arc the ])rimary sclifcds, of which there are now eight — at Khartum, 
Omdurman, Berber, Wa^l Jledani, Haifa, Athara, El Obei<l, and Suakin. 
The subjects tuight in schools of this rdass include Englisli, Arabic, 
Mathematics, and the total number of boys in attendance is 1,008. 
After comjdeting their primary course, hoys can proceed to tiic upper 
school at the Gordon College, or they may i>c ( luployed as clerks or translators 
in Government Offices. 'I’hc uppea school at Gordon Colhge numbers 08 
pupils, some of whom take a couise in engineering and surveying, while the 
rest are trained to be teachers in primary s^.hools or translators. There is 
also in the Gordon (Allege buildings a training college attended by 33 
students, 'who undergo a five years' course of training, after which tiujv are 
drafted out as teachers in vernacular or primary schools or as Karfis in 
district courts. The industrial worksho[)s, of which there are at present 
three, at Khartum, Kassala, and Omdunnan, total 248 boy apprentices. 
At Khartum and Kassala, smith work, caT|»entry, fitting, &c., is taught, 
and at Omdurman stone-cutting, pottery, and brick -work. A primary 
school has been constnicted adjacent to the Gordon College, and some of 
the boys board in the Gordon College. A start has been made in the 
eaucation of girls by the oj^ning of a Girls' school at Rufaa — which is 
at xircsent attended by 64 girls, and there are also girls’ schools at Don- 
goltt, Merowe, and Kamlin numbering 35, 20, and 44 girls rospectivedy. 
Affiliated to the Gordon College arc the Wellcome Tropical Research Labom- 
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torios, whore investigations are carried on in coriiiectiou with diseases and 
with the economic products of the country, 

A Central Research Farm has been organised at Khartum North, under 
the auspices of the Education Department, for tlie fiirtlierance of agricultural 
research and educatioi),^ Laboratories liave been built and cijuippcd for the 
study of agricultural Ijotany, physiology and bacteriology. Comparative 
field experiments with such "stajde crops as cotton, wheat and lubia arc 
supplemented by sections devoted to plant introduction, seed selection, 
horticulture, experimental forestry and market gardening. 

The geological survey, the antiquities service, and the natural history 
museum, are also attached to the Education Department. 

Justice. 

The High Court of Justice for tin* trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Appeal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Jmiges of the High Court 
sitting singly Iiave general original jurisdiction. The Court of Appeal is 
constituted Ijy three or more Judges of the High Coin t sitting together, all 
Judges of the High Court }>ciiig members of the Court of A]»peal. 

The general superintendence of the. High Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. In addition to the Chief Justice there aic four Judges of the High 
Court, all of whom arc Hritish barristers. Tlie High Court sits at Khartum, 
but judges from lime to time go on circuit. 

Subordinate to the High (.'ourt of Justice in every province is the 
Province Court, 'this comprises a Province Judge, except in Khartum 
Province, and District Judges of three grades. Appeals from decisions of a 
District Judge lie to the Province Judge, except in Khartum Province, 
where such appeals lie to the High Court. Appeals from decisions of a 
Province Judge lie to the High Court. 

In Provinces where there is neither a High Court Judge nor a specially 
appointed Province Judge the (lovernor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
District where there is no specially appointed Distric t Judge tlie provincial 
ins[>ector8 an I district officers act as District Judges. 

The Moliammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in 
eases between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, 
divorce, and family relatious generally, imd also Mohammedan charitable 
endowments. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three inagiitiates. Judges of the High Court, governors, and inspectors 
of provinces, and the district ollicials above-mentioned, are the magistrates. 
Decisions of court.s leijuire confirmation cither by the Governor of the 
province or by the Governor-General, both of whom have extensive iioweiTj 
of revision. Appeal lies from convictions by magistrates other than 
Governors, where tlie sentence exceeds two months' imprisonment or fine. 

The Sudan penal code is an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Sudan for six years are stated as 
follows (£Elr^£l 05. U.) 


Vear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

' 

Revenue 

Expend itnre 

X910 . . . 

mi . . , 

ms . . . 

£K 

1,171,007 

1,428,605 

£K 

1,214,670 

1,350,864 

1,490,663 

i 

i; 1918 . . I 

'j 1914 . . j 

|i 1916 , . 

i£jB 

1,G54.M9 

1,543.549 

1,496,800 

iSS 

i 1,614,007 
1»581,846 
1,468,900 
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III 1913, owing to the increased prosperity of the country, tlie Egyptian 
Government decided to discontinue the annual contribution which it 
previously made to enable the Sudan to balance its Budget. But the 
Egyptian Government pays to the Sudan the customs duties collected 
in Egypt on goods going to or coming fiom the Siuhim 

The revenue is derived mainly from Land Tax, Animal Tax, Royalties 
on Gum and Ivory, and Customs, and from the receipts of the Railways, 
Post, Telegraph, and Nile Steamer Services 

From 1914 onwanls, tlie figures do not include the revenue and expen- 
diture of. Local Provincial Services, which amounted in 1915 to 98,000/. 
and 87,OOOZ. respectively. In 1915 the influence of the War, combined 
with the low Niledlood ot 1914, following upon the low flood and scanty 
rains of 1913, continued adversely to affect the revenue. 


Production and Commerce. 

The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s su]>ply of gum arabic and 
ivory. Other products include cotton, ostrich feathers, dom palm nuts (whicli 
produce a kind of vegetable ivory used extensively in the manufacture oi 
Duttons), dates, sesame, senna leaves and pods, groundnuts, liides, skins, and 
gold. Rubber is also obtained from the southern districts. The principal 
grain crop is durra, a kind of millet used for making bread. 

About one-fourth of the area is said to be susceptible of cultivation. The 
following table sliows the areas of laud cultivated in 1914 and the two 
previous years : — 


Inigsbted by artiticial means — 

(a.) From the river . 

(h.) From wells or storage tanks 

irrigated by natural agency — 

(a.) By flood or rise of river 
(&.)Byrain 


Total 


11U‘J 

I'jVd 

lOM 

Feddans 

FeddaiiM 

F»‘ddan8 

10t>,157 


104,281 

iO,56‘J 

11,202 

11,720 


8.'»,»»75 

54,108 

1,581', 740 

2,025,710 

1,020,027 

1,831,772 

1 2,220,320 

2,000,835 


Egyptian cotton has been successfully establishtd on the Nile, ns well as 
ill the Tokar district of the Red Sea Province, and increasing quantities of 
cotton, which compare favourably with corresponding varieties grown in 
Egypt, are being produced annually. Experimental cotton growing is also 
being conducted in tlie Gezira, the fertile tract of country between the Blue 
and White Niles, where with a proper system of irrigation, an extensive 
area can be put under cultivation. 

The cattle trade in the Sudan also sliows remarkable growth in recent 
years, and this will probably be continued, not only liecause it is easy for 
the natives to raise cattle but because llio Government through an 
efficient and well oiganiscd veterinary department is endeavouring to foster 
the trade, to eliminate cattle diseases, and to improve the quality of live 
stock. 

The forests which line the river banka, rich in fibres and tanning material, 
extend to the frontiers of Abyssinia. On the White Nile the forests contain 
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valuaMe trees — the ebony tree, the gum acacia, ilie bamboo, and the rubber 
creeper. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, and the best rubber 
in the Bahr el Ghazal. 

Gold is the only mineral at y>reseiit being successfully exploited in the 
Sudan and mines are b<}ing workc.d at Um Nabarcli and Gabait. 

I M 1*0 UTS AND Exports. 


Year. I ImporU. ' 

Ex polls.- i 

: 

Year. 

Imports.^ 

Exports.- 

: JUK 

.CK 1 

i 


£K 

' l.0:u,4-J6 

077,021 1 

191.3 . 

2,K)9,476 

1,1S5,1S0 

]\ni . . . i ‘2/J7:4,9-h' 

1,376,9.7s 

1914 . 

1,S91,494 

1,020,260 

IPIJ . . . ' l,l>u7,429 

1,373,119 1 

1915 . 

1,704,2.70 

1,. 777, 991 

1 Inclmliim Government Stores. 



“ Exclmling ro-exports, whid 

1 were £E130 

315 in 1917. 


Trade by [iriiici])al couiitri<s for two 

ycar.s 




Imports.^ 

Expor 


(Country. 


- 


— 


191 1 

191.7 

1914 

1917 


.ilE 

.£K 

i'E 

£B 

Egypt 

493, 28.3 

11.7,010 

104,709 

6.73,106 

United Kingdom 

:)80,‘233 

6.97,532 

2»>9.543 

387,422 

Italy 

71,021 

.74,920 

14,322 

41,32.7 

India and A<h II 

3«i4,h2‘.* 

26).7,499 

12,S2U 

i'.,26S 

Franco 

23,129 

9,17.7 

91,'‘Ol 

S9,936 

(Jermany 

30,991 

6»27 

60,227 

— 

Uniteil Stales 

9,97<'* 

19,041 

84.79,7 

83,381 

Austria . , . - . 

.73,7.72 

1,9.79 

12,386 


Abyssinia .... 

;72,000 

33,376 

1,410 

2,923 

Araliia 

1,759 

3,409 

3,449 

137,409 


1 (fOods imjxiiitMl re? K* 4 ynt ;irc credited t») the country of consignment. 


The following table shows the value of the principal iniy>orts and exports 
for 2 years : — 


Imj»oits 


Exports 


' 1914 

1915 


1914 

1915 

1 




£h: 

£K 


£E 

£E 

Gum . 

314.919 

313,081 

Cotton fttbric.s . . 1 

343,222 

481,773 

Ivorv 

84,60.7 

48,182 

Sugar, refined . . j 

280,076 

226,276 

J Se.sHme 

.72,809 

85,142 

Whe^it flour . . ' 

102,3.72 

74,710 

Colton, ginned 

98 .7.75 

236,793 

Octree .... 

.77,819 

79,201 

hccd.s . 

12. .709 

33.876 

Tea 

30.. 702 

34.673 

Dales 

2:»,S72 i 

24 167 

Maebiuery . 

47.32.7 

21,120 

' Dura(.MilluO . 

4,429 

207.156 

Coal .... 

70,222 

81,030 

, Cattle 

9P,80vS 

170,400 

Timber 

25,369 

26, .732 

1 Slicep A Goats 

85,977 

89,520 

Boaji . . . : 

24,198 j 

21,371 

Hides A .Skins 



Iron and Steel . I 

24,767 i 

2i,404 

(niiUnned) . 

87,507 

122,615 

Tobacco . j 

43,880 

42,841 

;j Gold ... 

08,146 

65,553 
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Internal Communications. 

The railway from Wadi Haifa to Khartum, which was constructed for 
military purposes during the re-conquest, was declai^d open for general 
traffic on December 12, 1899. A connection with the Red Sea at Port Sudan 
was opened in October, 1905, and an extension of the line to Sennar and 
El Obeid was opened for tratli(* in February, 1912. The total lengtli of line 
is, approximately, 1,500 miles. 

All navigable arms of the Nile and its tributaries between Assuan (Egypt) 
and Rejaf are served by a fleet of Oovernment passenger and cargo steamers 
which maintain a regular scheduled service over more than 2,500 miles of 
water. 

There is telegraphic communication with Eg}q)t, Erythrea, and Abyssinia, 
and also wireless communication with Gambelaiii Western Abyssinia There 
is a wireless station at Port Sudan with a range of 250 miles. At the begin- 
ning of 1916 there were 4,687 miles of telegraph line open, an<l 6,836 miles 
of wire. There [are 80 stationary and 12 travelling Post and Telegrapli 
Offices. 

Acting Governor •General and Sirdifr. — (\)l. L. 0. F. Stacl', C. M.G. 

Legal Secretary. — E. Bonham Carter, t'.M.G. 

Fitutncial Secretary. — Col. K. E. Jjern>/rd, C. M.G. 

Director of Intelligence and Sudan Agent ut Cairo. — Lt.-Col. G. F. Clayton y 

C.M.O., R.A. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Egypt 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

1. OrriCIAl. PUBLICATIONB. 

Anmialre Btatistupie de L’Kjiyptc. Cairo. Annual. 

Adiikinistration. Oorrespondenct* respecting the Keorganisation of Kgy]>t. London, 

1883. Reports by Mr. Villiers 8tuart respecting Reorganisation of Kgy]»t. London, 1888 
and \895. Despatch from Lord Dutl’erin forwanling the Decree constituting the new 
Political Institutions of Egy|it. London, 1883. Reports on the State of Egypt and the 
Prc^;res8 of Administrative llefornis. London, 18ti5. Reports by 8ir H. D. Wolff on the Ad- 
miniatration of Egj'pt. Ltnidon, 1887. Annual Repoits on the Financea, Admini.stration 
and Condition of Egn»t, and the 8udan. London. Annual Report upon the 
Administration of the Public Works Department. Corre«j>o«dence, respecting tl>e 
Turco. Egyptian frontier in the Sinai Peninsula. London, 1906. The Organic 
and Electoral Law of Eiiypt of July Jl, i!*]3. (CM. Cb7'j and (i87S.] 

A^ricolturc. Cotton Growing in Egypt and the Sudan. Ofticial Report of the vi.sit 
of the Delegation of the Iiileriiational Federation of Ma.ster Cotton Spinners to Egypt, 
Octolier — November, 19rJ. Egyptian Agriculture, j vols. 

Finance. Con-e-spondcnce respecting the State Domains of Egypt. London, 1883. 

Judicial. Corre.spondftnce respecting the Mixed Courts and Judicial Reforms. London, 

1884. Reports of the Judieial Adviser. Cairo. Annual. 

Survey. Reports on the Survey Depart inent, Aiirmal. Geological iopoit.s on 
various districts. 

Monthly Return of the State of the Cotton Crop. Miujlhly. 

Weekly and Quacterly Returns of Birtb.s, Deaths, and Infectious Disease.^, ( airo. 

Sudan. Handbook of the Sudan, Con»piled in the Int,e]ligence Division of the War 
Office. London. Annual.— Annual Rej/ort by British Consul General on Egypt and 
the Sudan.— Sudan Gazette, monthly —Sudan Almanac compiled in the Inteiligcnce 
Department, Cairo.— History of the Sudan Campaign (Colville), 1889. 2 vols.— Report on 
Forests of Sudan by Mr. Muriel.—Traftic UegnlationH. Sudan Railways. —Sudan Customs 
Quarterly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countries and Egypt.— Contra! 
Kconomie Board Monthly and Annual Reports.— Sudan Postal Guide.— Notes for 
Travellera and Sportsmen in the Sudan. 

Suez Canal. Beportby the British Directors on the provisional Agreement with M< de 
Lesseps. London, 1888. Correspondence resijocting the proposed International Convention 
for seeuritig the free Nav1«t!on of the Suez Canal. London, 1888. La Canal tU 
published every ten days. Paris. Returns of Shipping and Tonnace. Annual, London. 

Trade. LeCotahierce Ex t^eur de P Egypt. Annual. Alexandria.— Bulletin Ifensuel 
On Uunmerce Extexienr de J'Egypte. A lexandria. 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Antiitijon (Pierre), La Situation ^conomique et Onanci^e de Tfigypto. Le Soudan 
Egyptien. Paris, 1911. 

Artin (Y. P.), England in the Soudan. London, 1911. 

AuhiniJ^.), Les Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte. Paris, 1899. 

Baedeker’ » Egypt. 7th ^d. Leipzig, 1914. 

Balls (W. Lawrence)* Egypt of the Egyptians. London, 1915. 

Barois{^.% Les Irrigations en Egypte. Paris, 1911. 

Beadnell {id, J. L.), An Egyjdian Oasis. An account of t)ie Oasis of Kharga. in the 
Libyan Desert, with special i*eferencc to its history, physical geograj-hy an<i water 
supply. London, 1909. 

Blunt (W. S.), The Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt. 

Breasted (J. H.), A History of Egypt [to the Persian Conquest]. Loudon, 1906 
Brihier (L.), L’Egyi)te de 1789 i 1900. Paris, 1901. , 

Brown (R. II.), Faytiiii and T.ake Moeris. London, 1892.— History ot the Bairagc, 
Cairo, 1896. 

Budge (E.A.W,), The Egyptian Sudan, its History and Monuments, 2 vols., London, 1907. 
Batcher (E. T.), The Story of the Church <»f Egypt. 2 vols London, 1897. 

Churchill (W. Spencer), The River War; the Rcconquest of the Sudan. New ed, 
London, 1902. 

Colvin (Sir A.), The Making of Modern Egypt. London, 1900. 

Cook’s Handbook to Egypt and the Smlan By E. A. W. Budge. 2nded. London, 1006. 
Cressaty (A ), L’Egypte d’anjourd hni. Pans, 1912. 

Cromer (Earl of), M<i<iern Egypt. 2 vols. I.( union, 1908. — Abbas II. London, 1915. 
Crossiand (Cyril), Dc.se rt and Water Cardens of the Red Sea. London and Cambridge, 
1918. 

Cunningham (A.), Tonlay in Egypt: Its .Admini.stndion, Petiple, and Politics. London, 

1012. 

Dicey (E.), The Story of the Ivhedivate. London, 1902.— The Egypt of the Future. 
London, 1906. 

Dunning (IT. W.), To-day on the Nile. New York, 1905. 

Egyptian Institute. Siiltania Geographical Society. Monthly Reports. Cairo. 

Eid (Dr. A), La dettc hypothcc.aire dc I’Kgypte. Ihussids, 1906. 

Emancipation of Egypt. By A. Z. Trans, from the Italian. Loudon, 1905. 

Firth (C. M.). The Aiclieolo^ical Survey Of Nubia. (Roporl for ltK’9-10 of the 
Egyptian Survey Depaitment). Cairo, 1915. 

FothergiU (hj.) Five year.s in the Soinlan. I.ondon, 191'*. 

F)-eyetnet (C. dc), La Qiio.stion d'Egyptc. Paris, 19()5. 

Fuller (F. W.), Egypt and the Hinterland. London, 1901, 

Oayet(\.)^ Coin.s d’Egyptc Ignore.s. Pari.s, IPOr*. 

Querville. (A. B, <1( ), New Egypt, London, 19(>5. 

Ibrahim-Hiimy (Prince), The Literature of Egypt and the Soudan. 2vo.s. London. 
1886-88. 

Johnston (Sir IL),Nile Qutst; Rcc<»rd of Exploration of the Nile and its Basin, 
London, 1906. 

Lane{E, W.), An Account «if the Mod»‘rn Egyptians. 5th ed. 2 vobs. London, 1871. 
L’Egypte Contomporaine (dourn.il of the Societc d’Economie Politique), Cairo. 
(Quarterly. 

Lesage (C.), L’Aclint de.s Actions de Suez (Novcml)er, 187.5). Paris 1906. 

(Fcnlinaiid de), I.»e Canal do Suez. Paris, 1875. 

Loti (Pierre), Aegypten. Reisehihlor. Berlin, 1910. 

Low (Sidney), Egypt in Transition. Loudon, 1914. 

Macmillan's CJuides: Guide to Egypt and the SiVUiii. 7th ed. T.ondon, 1916». 

Afayntijj (F.), Aegypten. Tubingen, 19i:i. 

Marden iP 8.). Egyptian Days. London, 1914. 

Mardon (11. W.), Uoograpby of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyplian Sudan. London, 1902. 
Maepero (G.), RnincH et nay.syges d l^gypte. Pnri.s, lulu. 

^l4f«T(A.), England in Kgyi>t. Utb ed. Lomlon, 1904. 

MievilU (Sir W,), Under Queen and Khedive. London, 1899. 

Moseley (S. A.), With Kitchener lii Cairo. Loudon, 1917. 

P«el(Iion. S.),*The Binding of the Nile, and the New Soudan. Lmulcn, lOli-L 
Poole (ii. Lane), Eg^ypt. In ^Foreign Countries and British Colon ie.s’ Series. I.omlon, 
1881.— Social Life in Egypt. London, 1884. -Cairo, 8ix1 ed. London, 1897.— Tlie Story of 
Cairo. London, ltK)4. 

Beynol4s‘Ball8 Cairo of Tu-d.-iy. London, 1913. 

Bouse (J, O.), T/lsthiuo et le Canal de Suez. *2 vols. Paris, 1901.— Lc Colon en Egypte. 
Paris, 1908. 

il^bi(0.), Tho Egyptian Campaigns, 1882^85. New ed., continued to 1899. London, 

IW* 

D.), ErythrSa und der Agyptlsclie Sudan. Berlin, 1904. 


t 
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Seott (J. H.), The Law Affecting Foreigners in Egypt. Edinburgh, 1907. 

Siaein Pasha. Feuer und Schwert ini Sudan. Leipzig, 1895. [English Translation by 
Major Wingate. London and New York, 1895.] * 

Strackosch (S.), Erwacheude Agrarlander. NationaJlandwirtschaft in Ag}^)ten und 
im Sudan nnter englis<*hem Einfluss. Berlin, 1010. 

Sudan Campaign, 1890-99. By an Officer. London, 1899. « 

Sykes (C. A.). Service and Sport on the Tropical Nile. London, 1903. 

Todd (John A.) and Du Cane (Ella), The Banks of the Nile. London. 1913. 

Traill (H. D.), From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. London, 1890.— Lord Cromer’s 
Biography. Loudon, 1897.— England, Egypt, and the Sudan. London, 1900. 

Travers- St/ mans (M.) The Riddle of Egvpt London, 1914. 

Ungard (A.), Der Suezkanal, seine Geschichte, Ac. Wien, 1905. 

Ward (John), Our Sudan, its Pyramids and Progress. London, 1904. 

Weigall (A. E. T ). A History of Egypt from 1763 to 1914. London, 1916.— Travels 
in the Upper Egyptian Deserts. London, 1909. 

White S.), The Expansion of Egypt. London, 1899. 

Wilkinson (Sir Gardner), Modern Egypt and Thebes. 2 vols. London, 1843. 

Willcoeks (W.)and (J. I.), Egyptian Irrigation. 3rded. London, 1913.— Report 
(Official) on Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection for Egypt. Cairo, 1894.— The Nile 
Reservoir Dam at Assu&n and After. London, 1901. — The Nile in 1904. Loudon, 1905. — 
The Assuan Reservedr and Lake Moeris. London, 1905. 

(Lt. -Col., C.B.), Mahdiism and the Sudan, 1881-90. London, 1891. Ten Tears 
in theMahdi’s Camp (from theoriginal MS. of Father Ohrwalder). Loudon, 1892. England, 
Egyi‘t, and the Sudan. London, 1896. 

Wor8fold(W. B.), The Redemption of Egypt. London, 1900. 

For the Sudan, the works of many travellers luavbe consulted, among them being those 
of Baker (1867-73), Col home (1883), Col.ston(187S), be Cosson (1873), EuHor(ls75-76).Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), Junker (1875-76), Grant (1864), Lejean (1860-61), Petherick 
(1852), Marno (1873-75), Schweinfurth (1868-71), Speke (1863), Hussegger (1838), 


AMERICA. 

' Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados. See West Imoibs. 


BERMUDAS. 

Governor. — General Sii Janies AVil’oocks, G.C.M.G., K.fJ.H. (3,000/.), 
assisted by an Executive Council of 6 ineinbers appointed by the Crown, a 
Legislative Council of 9 members, also appointed by the Crown, and a 
representative Hou.se of A.sseinbly of 36 members ; 1,303 electors. 

A Colony, with representative government, con.siating of a group of 360 
.small islands (about 20 inhabited), 580 miles east of North Carolina, and 
677 miles from New York, noted for their climate and scenery ; favourite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 22,000 annually. 

Area, 19*3 square miles (iJ^OOO^a^s, 4Ji00 under cultivation). Civil 
population on December 31, 191^ 2(h801 (including 7,219 whites) ; 12,760 
belong to Church of England (census 1911). Jn 1915 the birth-rate was 
and the death-rate was 16 ‘53 per 1000 ; illegitimate births formed 16 ’62 per 
cent, of the total births ; tliere were 184 marriages. In 1915 the excess of 
immigration over emigration wa.s 74. Education : 29 aided* schools, with 
2,000 pupils, receive Government grants, 2,600/. annually. There are 3 
garrison schools and 2 naval schools ; about 18 other primary schools, and 
6 secondary schools receiving no Government grant. Cambridge local 
examinations are held in Bermuda. A Government scholarship (160/. for 
2 years) is provided annually to enable youths educated in Bermuda to go 
abroad to prepare themselves for a Rhodes scholarship. Chief town 
Hamilton, 2,627 population, Bermuda is an iin])ortant naval base on 
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the North America and West India Station with dockyard, victualling 
establishment, &c. Polico force, 1915,^4^ 


- 

' 1911 

ft, - 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1 1915 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

' 79,248 
j 90,100 

1 ^ 

! 83,629 

! 78,210 

1 

£ 

80,576 

87,779 

£ 

80,504 

89,575 

£ 

106,467 
j 97,643 


Chief source of revenue: customs, 67,2181. in 1915. Chief items of 
expenditure: salaries, public works, education. Public dekt, (1915), 45,500^. 

The chief ])roduct.s are onions, potatoes, lily-bulbs, and various kitchen 
j^arden vegetables. 


- 

1911 1912 i 

1 

1913 

1914 

1915 


! 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

i £ 'H 

Imports^ 

545,540 637,178 

570, S?.''- 

565, 61 1 

579,828 

Exports ^ 

134,033 116,586 1 

1 

101,647 

106,661 

107,666 

i Iiiclu<ling bullion and specie, but excluding 

Government Htores Irom 

import.s. 


Imports from United Kingdom in 1915, 121,779/. ; United States, 
873,138/,; Canada, 74,729/.; and exports to United Kingdom, 6,426/.; 
United Stales, 95,342/. The imports given are e.xclusive of Government stores. 

Food supplies arc mostly iniiK)rted from the United States and Canada, 
and nearly all the export ])roduce of Bermuda goes to the United States, 
The principal imports in 1915 were: provisions, 96.676/.; hour and meal, 
33,216/.; cotton goods, 29,478/. ; butter, 22,731/. ; ale and beer, 17,072/. ; 
hardware and cutlorv, 13,255/. ; groceries, 13,831/. ; oats, 17,180/.; coal, 
18,113/. ; sugar, 18,579/. ; apparel, 21,397/.; leather wares, 1 8,482/. ; oxen 
and cows, 23,784/. The principal exports in 1915 were : omons, 22,955/. ; 
potatoes, 46,584/.; other vegetables, 25,873/. 

The registered shipping consisted (1915) of 5 steam vessels of 251 
tons net, and 23 sailing vessels of 6,157 tons net; total net loiinagj, 6,408. 

In 1915 the total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 1,748 337 tons, 
of whicli 1,171,811 were Briti.sh. There are 167 miles of telephone wire under 
the control of the military, and 15 of telogra))h cable. There is also a private 
telephone company, whicli lias about 775 .suhscrihers and uptrards of 
1,600 miles of wire. A telegraph cable connects the islands with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and another connects with Turks Island and J8maic.a. There 
are (1915) 19 post offices in the colony ; the number of letteis and post 
cards dealt with in the year 1915 w'as 1,726,378 ; newspapers, book packets 
and circulars, 485,898 ; parcels, 25,687. The post ofTice revenue was 8,503/., 
and exfxmditnre, 6,563/. Savings bank deposits on December 31, 1915, 
were 43,288/., to the credit of 2,193 depositors. 

There are two liank.s in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., and 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Ltd., both local. The Colonial 
Government deals with both. Bills of exchange issued by the Treasury 
Chest Office in the Colony form the basis of exchange with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measure-s are British, but silver coin is legal 
tender to any amount. The British 1/. and 10s. notes are legal tender until 
1917, under an Act passed in 1915. The Bermuda Government is also 
authorised to issue 1/. notes up to an amount not exceeding 30,000/. 

HBiraRENcss: Bermuda in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 
ivetetoa(lfargaret), Glimpeee of Life in Bermuda and the Tropics. London, 1897. 

T 2 
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CANADA. 

(Dominion of Canada.) 

Coustitntion and Government. 

The territories which now constitute the Dominion of Canada came 
under British power at various times, some by settlement and others 
by conquest or session. Nova Scotia was occupied in 1627 ; the Hudson’s 
Bay Comxjaiiy’s Charter, conferring rights over tJie territories to the 
east and west of,^ the Hay, was granted in 1670 ; Canada was conquered 
in 1759 and, along witli New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
was formally ceded to Great Britain by France in 1763; Vancouver 
Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon Boundary Treaty 
of 1846, and British Columbia was occu])ied in 1858. As originally 
constituted the Dominion was composed of the provinces of Canada — 
Upper and Lower — Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. They were 
united under the provisions of an Act of the Imperial Parliament 
passed in March, 1867, known as ‘The British North America Act, 1867,’ 
which came into operation on July 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. 
The Act provides that the Constitution of tlic Dominion shall be * similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom ’ ; tliat the executive authority 
shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried on 
in his name by a Governor-General and l^rivv Council ; and that the legislative 
power shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houbes, called the ‘Senate’ 
and the ‘House of Commons.' 'the powers of the Federal I’arliament include 
all .subjects not a.ssigned exclusively to tbo provincial Icii^islature.s. Provision 
was made in the Act for the a<lmis.siou of British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfoundland into the 
Do^minion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such provision. 
In 1869, the extensive region known as the Noi-th-West Tenitories was 
added to the Dominion by pundiasc from the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
the province of Manitoba was .set a{)art out of a j^ortion of it, and 
admitted into the confederation on July 15, 1870. On July 20, 1871, 
the provinces of Biitish Columbia, and by an Imj>erial Order in Council 
of May 16, in thesamo year, Prince Edward Island, were admitted into the 
confederation. The provinces of Alberta and Sa.skatchewan were formed from 
the provisional districts of Alberta, Atbabaska, Assiuiboia, and Saskatchewan, 
and were admitted to the Union as ]Moviiicc.s on Sej^tember 1, 1905. 

The members of the Senate arc nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor-Geneial under the Great Seal of Canada. The numerical 
representation of the Senate by ])rovinces is a.s follows ; Prince Edw'ard 
Island, 4 ; Nova Scotia, 10 ; New Brunswick, 10 ; (Quebec, 24 ; Ontario, 24; 
Manitoba, 4 ; Saskatchewan, 4 ; Alberta, 4 ; British Columbia, 3 ; Total, 
87. By the Amendment of the Briti.sli North America Act, 1867 (April, 
1915), which comes into eifect afUn the dissolution of tlie jirescnt Parliament, 
the Senate will consist of 96 senators— namely, 24 from the province of 
Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from Now Bmnswick, 4 
from Prince Edward Island, 6 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 
from Alberta, and 6 from Sa.sk atebewan. The number of Senators may not 
exceed 104. Each senator must be 30 years of age, a boni or naturalised sub- 
ject, and must reside in, and be po.sse»sed of jiroperty, real or personal, of 
the value of 4,000 dollars, within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, at the rate at present of one representative for every 
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25,367 persons, the province of Quebec always having 65 members, and 
the others provinces proportionallv, according to their populations at each 
decennial census. The House of Commons consists of 221 members — 86 for 
Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 18 for Nova Scotia, 13 for New Brunswick, 10 
for Manitoba, 7 for British Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 10 for 
Saskatchewan, 7 for Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon TerrUory. For the next 
parliament the unit of representation will be, on the basis of the population 
of Quebec at the census of 1911, 30,819, and the number of members will be : 
Ontario, 82 ; Quebec, 65 ; Nova Scotia, 16 ; New Brunswick, 11 ; Manitoba, 
15; British Columbia, 13 ; Prince IMward Island, 3 ; Alberta, 12; Sas- 
katchewan, 18 ; Yukon, 1. 

The members of the House of Commons are elected Vv constituencies, 
the electors of which are supplied by franchises under the control of 
the several provincial assemblies. The qualifications for voting at 
provincial elections vary in the several provinces. Voting is by ballot. 

Last Election, September, 1911. State of parties: — Conservatives, 134; 
Liberals, 87. 

The Speaker in the House of Commons has a salary of 4,000 dollars 
per annum, and each member an allowance of 2,500 dollars for the 
session with a deduction of 15 dollars a day for absences. The Leader 
of the Oi^position receives 7,000 dollars in addition to Ids ordinary 
sessional allowance. 

Tlie Sp(3aker and members of the Senate have the same allowances 
as in the House of Commons with no extra allowances. 

Governor -General. — The Duke of Dcivonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
Ap})ointed August 19, 1916. Salary, 50,000 dollars per annum. 

He is assisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867, 
by a Council, composed of 15 heads of departments. 

King*s Privy Coxmcil . — 

1. Premier and President of Council, — Right Hon. Sir Robert L. 

BordcTiy G.C.M.G., born at Grand Prt^, NoA'a Scotia, 1854; called to the 
Bar of Nova Scotia 1878 ; entered Parliament 1896 ; Leader of the 
Opposition 1900; Premier October 11, 1911. 

2. Secretary of and Minister of Mines. — Hon. E. L. Patenande. 

3. Minister of Trade and * *omvicrcc. — Right Hon. Sir George E. Foster y 
K.C.M.G. 

4. Minister of Justice and Attorney J^cncral. - Hon. Charles Joseph 
Doherty y K.C. 

5. Sfinistcr of Mariney Fishndcs and Kaval Service, — Hon. J. D, Hazen, 

6. Minister of Raihmys (oid Canids. — Hon. Francis Cochrane, 

7. Minister of Milltm and Defmer. — Hon. Albert E. Kemp. 

8. o/ Hon. Sir. T. Hliite. 

0, Postmaster -GemraL — Hon. Pierre 

10. Minister of Agrimlture . — Hon. Martin Burrell. 

11. Minister of Public Works, — lion. Robert ivOf/dA?. 

12. Minister of Interior. — Hon. William J. KoehCy M.lb 

13. Minister of Customs. — Hon. John D. Jieuly M.D. 

14. Minister of Inland Pevenue, — Hon. Se igny, 

15. Minister of Labour. — Hon. T. W. CrotherSy K.C 

Ministers without Portfolios with smls in the Cahinei. — Hon. Sir Goorg« H, 
Perkyy K.C.M.G. ; Hon. Sir J. A. Lowglmd, K.C. 

SoUciior-Gmeral. —Hon. Arthur Msi^ihen. 
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Each minister has a salary of 7,000 dollars a year; the Prime Minister 
has 12,000 dollars. 

There la a Department of External Affairs, which has charge of all Imperial 
and inter-Colon ial Correspondence passing between Ottawa and Downing Street, and 
between Ottawa and the sister Colonies, as well as correspondence between the Canadian 
Government and his Majesty’s Ambassador In Washington. It is also the medium of 
communication between the Dominion Government and the foreign Consuls in Canada. 

High Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada in Great Britain and 
Minider of Overseas Military Forces for Canada in the Uyiited Kingdom , — 

Hon. Sir George H. Pcrley, K.C.M.G. (acting). \ 17, VictoiiaStreet, 

Permanent Secretary, — W. L. Griffith. / London, S.W. 

Provincial Government. 

The nine provinces have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General at the head 
of the executive. They have full powers to regulate their own local affairs 
and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere with the 
action and policy of the central administration. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures are : the amendment of the 
provincial constitution, except as regards the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of public lands; provincial liospitals, reformatories, Ac.; shop, 
.saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences for local or provincial 
purpo'^es ; lo^al works and undertakings, except lines of ships, railway.s, 
canals, telegraphs, Ac., extending beyond the prr)vincc or connecting 
with other provinces, and also except such works as the Federal Parlia- 
ment declare are for the general good ; marriages ; administnition of 
justice within the province ; education. Quebec and Nova Scotia have 
each two Chambers (a Legislative Council and a Legislative Assembly) 
and a responsible Ministry. In New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Briti.sh 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta and Sa.skatohewan there is only 
one Chamber (the IjCgislative Assembly) and a re-sponsible Ministry. The 
members of the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia number 18, and Quebec 
24. The membership of the Legislative Assemblies is — Prince Edward 
Island 30, Nova Scotia 43, New Brunswick 47, Quebec 81, Ontario 111, 
Manitoba 49, British Columbia 47, Alberta 56, and Saskatchewan 64. The 
North-West Temtorie.s, comprising all the territories formerly known as 
Rupert’s Land, and the North-Western Territory except the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the district of Keewatin and the 
Yukon Territory, are governed by a Commissioner aud a Council of four, 
appointed by the Governor in Council at Ottawa. The territory of Yukon is 
governed by a Commissioner and an Executive Council of ten members 
elected by the people. 

' Area and Popnlation. 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1801 

240,000 

1881 

4,324,810 

1825 

581,920 

1891 

4,833,239 

1851 ! 

1,842,265 

1901 

5,371,315 

1861 i 

3,090,561 

1 1911 

7,206,643 

1871 

3,63r»,024 




Tb^ following are the areas of the provincea, in 1911, with the population 
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at the census of 1911, redistribution being made in the case of the North- 
west Territories created Provinces by Federal Acta of 1905 : — 







1 

Pop. 

Province 

Land Area 
•sq. miles. 

Water 
Areal 
sq. miles. 

Total Area 
sq. miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901 

Popula- 
tion, 1011. 

pei- sq. 
mile 
(Und 
Area) 







1911 

Prince Edward Island t. 

2,184 


2,184 

10.3,259 

93,728 

42 '91 

Nova Scotia t. 

21,068 

360 

21,428 

4.50,674 

492,338 

22'98 

New Brunswick l . 

27,911 

74 

27,085 

381,120 

351,889 

12-61 

Quebec 13. 

(390,865 

15,969 

706,834 

1,648,808 

2,003,232 

5-69 

Ontario i 3 . . . i 

865,880 

1 41,382 

407,262 

2,182,94> 

2,52.3, V74 1 

9-07 

Manitoba 2 3. . . | 

231,926 

19,90(5 

251,832 I 

255,211 

455,614 1 

618 

British Coluinbi.'i l . ! 

853,416 

2,430 

355,855 1 

178,657 

302,480 

]'09 

Alberia 2 . . . , 

252,925 

2,860 

255,285 ! 

72,841 

374,66.3 

1*47 

Saskatchewan 2 . , | 

243,382 

8,318 

251,700 ; 

91,400 

492,432 i 

1-95 

Yukon . , 

200,427 

649 

207,076 1 

27,210 

8,512 ; 

0-04 

Noith-West Territories i 

1,207,926 

34,20S 

1,242,224 1 

i 

20,129 

18,481 

— 

Totals . . . 1 

3,603,910 

125,75.5 

3,720,6(55 ' 

1 

5,371,815 j 

7,206,643 i 

1*93 


1 The water areas here assigned to Prince Kdward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
an<l British Cohimhia are exclusive of the territorial sejis, that to Quclioc is exclusive of 
the Gtilf of St. Lawrence. Ontario is inclusive of the Canadian jiorlions of the great lakes 
of the St. liawrcnco. 

In inod Manitoha had 3ti'),dSS, AlbertA I8r»,412, and Sa.skatchewau 2.07,7(33 inhabitants. 

:! By Federal Act pas.sed during the session of 1912, the Ivoundaries of the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec snu Mauitoba were extended at the expense of the Norlh-weht Terri- 
tories. Ontario was enlarged by 140,400 square miles, Quebec by "51,780, and Manitoba 
by 178.100. 


Ill 1911 there were 3,821,995 males and 3,384,645 females. P'stimated 
population, Marcli 31, 1914, 8,075,000. 



Population 

j 

1 Population 

— 

according to 

— 

' acctwding to 


birth, 1911. 

I 

j birth, 1911. 

Canada 

5,619,682 

1 Italy . 

. ! 34,730 

United Kingdom . 

784,-526 

Norway 

. : 20,068 

Other ))art8 of the Empire . 

20,188 

1 Sweden 

28,220 

United States 

303,680 

1 Russia 

. ' 80,084 

Austria-Hungary . . 1 

! 121,430 

j China. 

. ’ 27,774 

Germany .... 

France 1 

i 

30,577 

17,610 

■ Elsewhere . 

89,2.50 

Total . 

. : 7,206,043 


In 1915, there were about 104,000 Indians and 3,450 Eskimo. 
Population of the ])rincipal cities and towns, 1911 : — 


Cities 

Population, 

1911 

Cities 

rojmlation, 

1911 

Montrenl . 

470,480 

Halifax . . 

46,619 

Toronto . 

376,538 

London . 

46,300 

Winnipeg 

186,035 

Calgary . 

43,704 

Vancouver 

100,401 

St. John , 

42,611 

Ottawa . 

87,062 

Victoria . 

31,660 

Hamilton 

81,969 

Regina 

30,213 

Quebec . 

78,710 

F.dmonton 

24,fi0(. 


The total * urlian ’ population of Canada in 1911 is given as 3,280,964, 
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against 2,021,799 in 1901. Of the number in 1911, 270,000 were in ‘ cities 
and towns* of under 1,000 inhabitants. 

There are no complete vital statistics collected for the Dominion, the 
registration of births, deaths and marriages being under provincial control. 
Bnt not all the provinces collect these statistics (^^ew Brunswick has no 
returns), nor is there a uniform system in the method of colle(jtion. The 
following table shows the returns so far as they are available for 1913 
and 1914. New Brunswick is not included, Yukon published no statistics 
for 1913. 


Provinces 

•! 

Births 

Birth- 
rate per 
1,0(X) 
living 

Marriages 

Marriage - 
rate i>er 
1,000 
living 

1 

Deaths 1 

1 

■ - 

Death 
rate per 
1,000 
living 

Excess 
of Birth.s 
over 
Deaths 

Alberta 

1P13 

11,871 

24-34 

! 5, (^53 

10-36 

4,43-2 

9-09 

1 7,439 

1914 

13,6^5 

24-25 

4,41-23 

8-19 

4,147 

1 '35 

9,5.S8 

B. Columbia^. 

1918 

9,199 

18 -58 

’ .5,012 

10-12 

’ 4,019 

9-33 

j 4,580 

1914 

8,754 

17-93 

i 4.29(3 

8-80 

3,974 

8-14 

4,780 

Manitobai 

1918 

1«1,424 

30-84 

1 5,985 

13-24 

5,919 

13-10 

I 10,. 505 

1914 

17,449 

35-50 

1 5, 4167 

10-88 

.5,617 

10-78 

1 1 ,832 

Nova Scotia . 

1913 

12,553 

25-22 

1 3,-259 

6 .55 

7,225 

14 52 

5,328 

1914 

12,771 

1 25-40 

; 3,643 

7‘2*) 

7,527 

15-01 

.5,244 

Ontario . 

1913 

(14,516 

' 24-00 

I 26,998 

10-00 

34,317 

1-2 -70 1 

30, 199 

1914 

66,225 

1,028 

i 24-21 

1 21. -245 

9-22 

32,440 

1 12 -.35 i 

33,785 

Pf. Fid ward Is. ' 

1 1913 

: 17-37 

j 47< 

')'!0 

9.S3 1 

i 10-49 1 

64.5 

1914 

1,.511 

! 16-12 

1 544 

.5-bO 

1,012 

j 10-80 

49*.' 

Quebec 

1913 

79,089 

: 37 70 

: 17.-253 

8-1.3 

.36, -200 

1 17 33 

42,889 

1914 ! 

SO, 361 

i 38 00 

; 16,121 

7-02 

36,002 

1 17-0-2 

44,3.59 

Saskatchewan! 

1913 

1 13,200 

I 20-94 

* 4.990 

7’9‘2 

4,150 

j 6-58 

9,050 


1914 

i 16,489 

i 22-83 

5,014 

6-9l 

.3,950 

i 5*47 

12,539 

Yukon . 

1912 

1 612 

7-17 

48 

fj ‘454 

58 

50 

6-.S1 

.3 

191 

1 ..6 

1 T*7r> 

41 

4-82 

.5 '87 

16 


1 bichiding still-biitlis 

“ IncornpI«U\ 

^ Blevefj iiioiilhs. 


Declared settlers arrived in Canada during 4 years : — 



Number of Immigrants arrived in tlic Years 
ended March 31 

1 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1911-15 

1915^16 







From the United States 

139,009 

107,530 

50,779 

.36,937 

EitCtllBh and Wcl.-<h 

110,101 

103,909 

81,405 

5,959 

Iriah 

9,706 I 

9,585 

3,5-25 

818 

fksotch 

30,735 i 

2*1,128 

8,346 

1,887 

Austro-Hungarian 

21,875 i 

28,323 

7,150 

16 

Qerman 

4,938 

;>,537 

2,472 

27 

Beandfnavian .... 

4,309 

4,082 

1,704 

409 

French and Belgians 

4,581 

5,884 

*2,355 

S52 

lUltane | 

16,601 

•24,722 

0,228 

888 

Jews » . 

7,887 

11,202 

3,107 

65 

Russians and Fihlandcrs 

21,014 

27,688 

6,660 

179 

Other Nationalities 

i 

32,176 

27,808 

13,058 

1,501 

Tola. 

1 

402,482 ! 

384,878 

144,789 

48,687 
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In 1912 tho now sottlera obtained 6,264, acres of free land ; in 1913, 
5,391,840 acres ; in 1914, 5,092,640 acres ; and in 1915, 3,854,080 acres. 

Under an Act passed in 1903, a tax of 500 dollars a head is levied on 
Chinamen landing in Canada. In the year 1914-15, 1,155 Chinese immi- 
grants paid the tax. .The number of Chinese in Canada, as shown by the 
census of 1911, was 27,774. 


Religion. 


The number of members of each religions creed was as follows in 1911: — 


Homan Catholics . 

. 2,833,041 Congregational ists . 

. 34,054 

Presbyterians 

. 1,115,324 Greek Church . 

. 88,507 

Anglicans 

. 1,043,017 , Jews 

74,564 

Methodists 

. 1,079,892 , Miscellaneous creeds ^ 

. 293,224 

Baptists 

382,666 No creed stated 

32,490 

Lutherans 

. 229,864 

Total 

5 Including Pagans. 

7,206,643 


The numbers of tho leading denominations in tlie provinces, 1911 : — 


Province 

Roman 

Catholic 

' Church of 
England 

Presby- 

terian 

Metho(!i.st 1 

JBaptist 1 

Ontario 

484,997 

: 489,704 

624,603 

671,727 ! 

132,809 

Quebec 

1,724,683 

I 102,684 

64,125 

42,444 

9,255 

Nova Scotia 

144,991 

: 75,315 

109,560 

57,606 

83,854 

New Brunswick 

144,889 

, 42,864 

39,207 

34,558 , 

82,106 

Manitoba , . . 

73,994 

1 86,578 

103,621 

65,897 1 

13,992 

British Columbia 

58,397 

; 100,952 : 

82,125 

52,132 1 

17,228 

Prince Edward I.sland . 

41,994 

1,939 

27,509 

12,209 ! 

5,372 

Alberta 

62,193 

55,628 

66,361 

61,844 i 

19,491 

Saskatcliewaii 

90,092 

75,342 ; 

96,564 

78,325 

18,371 

The Territories . 

6,811 

9,011 : 

1,669 

3,150 

188 


1 Not incl»ulm }4 44,en Mennonites. 


Instruction. 

The Provincial Goveriiment.s have control of eilucation in public .seliools 
higli schools, normal schools and universities ; the systems are all based on 
the principle of free education, the funds being supplied in nearly all the 
provinces by Government grants and local taxation. Education is more 
or loss compulsory, but the law is not very strictly enfoitjod. In Ontario, 
Quebec, Alberta, and Saskatchewan there arc separate schools for Roman 
Catholics j in the other provinces the schools are unsectarian. 

Each province has one or more universities (21 in all, with about 600 
professors and teachers, and 10,000 students), and several colleges. The 
most important of those are tho University of Toronto ; Me(UU University, 
Montreal ; and tho Prcuch Canadian Uiiiveraity of Laval, which has colle|^ 
in Montreal and Quel)ec City. There are in all about 20 degree-gi'anting 
bodies in the Dominion, with about 40 colleges ; estimated attendaneOi 
26,000. 
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Information respecting the public schools : — 


Provinces 

Year Ended 

Schools 

j Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

Ontario .... 

Dec., Idl5 ! 

6,600 

i * 

i 11,850 

50'., 074 

Dollars 

14,267,476 

Quebec .... 

June, 1914 i 

6,880 

! 7,755 j 

244,607 

5,797,799 

Nova Scotia 

July, 1915 j 

2,795 

1 2,945 ; 

107,768 

1,593,026 

New Brunswick . 

June, 1915 | 

1,964 

2,106 1 

66,505 

1,059,811 

Manitoba .... 

June, 1915 I 

2,727 

1 2,976 

100,963 

7,116,898 

British Columbia 

June, 1915 

7:i0 

1,815 1 

60,352 

i 3,917,446 

P. E. Island 

June, 1915 

477 

686 ' 

18,402 

259,671 

Alberta . . . : 

Dec., 1915 ' 

2,13S 

i 4,218 ; 

97,286 

i 7,965,470 

Sasktatchewan . . 1 

Dec., 191 1 j 

3,055 

4,501 

111,059 

' 8,688,462 


In 1915 there were in Canada 1,538 periodical publications, classified as 
follows: Dailies, 150; triweeklies,?; weeklies, 1,065; semiweeklies, 45; 
monthlies, 250 ; bimonthlies, 3 ; and quarterlies, 18. 


Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with powers as provided in the 
Imperial ‘Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.' There is a Superior 
Court in each province ; epunty courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the judges in these courts being appointed by the Governor- 
General. Police magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

In 1914, 28,007 persons were charged with indictable offences ; of these 
21,438 were convicted. 161,597 were summarily convicted. 

Finance. 

Financial accounts are under three headings — first, ‘ Con.solidated Fund,’ 
comprising the general sources of revenue and branches of cxj>enditure ; 
secondly, ‘ Loans * in revenue, and * Redemption ’ with ‘ Premiums and 
Discounts* in expenditure; and thirdly, ‘Open accounts.' The headings 
‘Ijoans* and ‘Redemption* include the der>osits in and withdrawals from 
the Post Office and Government Savings hanks, the amount on depo.sit 
forming part of the floating or unfunded debt ol the country. Under the 
head of ‘Open Accounts’ are included investments, trust funds, Province 
accounts, and expenditure on capital account on public works. 

The following relates to the Consolidated Fund ; — 


Years ended March 31 

Net revenue 

Expenditure 


M 

M 


1909-10 ' 

20,885,587 ' 

16,339,865 


1910-11 

24,234,6.52 

18,060,584 


1911-12 1 

28,005,806 ; 

20,197,827 


1912-13 1 

34,709,856 

23,057,617 


1913-14 

38,641,403 ! 

26,184,670 


1914-15 I 

27,3.58,993 ! 

! 27,867,548 


1915-16 

35,385,964 

1 26.704,816 
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The following relates to the financial year ended March 31, 1916 : — 


Reokipts Dollars 

Consolidated Fund . . 172,147,838 

Loans, Savings Banks Si 
Dominion Notes . 272,34(1.735 

Open Accounts . . . 1,0‘25,«)14,2G4 


Total . . 1,470. 108, «37 

(302,188,4831.) 


Expenditure Dollars 

Consolidated Fund . , 130,350,727 

Redemption, Savings Banks 
& Dominion Notes . . 20,081,885 

Open Accounts . . . 1,313,676,225 


Total .... 1,470,108,887 
(302,188,4831.) 


Consolidated Fund revenue, 1915-16 : — 


1015-1() 

j Dollars 

1015-10 • 

Dollar.s. 

Customs .... 
Excise .... 
l^ands (Dominion A 
Ordnance) . 

Public works . 

Post office 

08,049,400 

22,428,492 

2, 30.5,. 5 >7 

i ! War Tax Revenue . 

! Investments (interest on) 
Various .... 

3,620,782 

3,358,210 

3,670.310 

19,2.5t;, 418 
: 18,8:)S,0*.«4 

: Total 

172.147,838 

(35,.3S5,‘>64L) 


Detailed estimates of the expenditure for the year ended March 31, 1917 : — 


Bervices j 

1 

Dollars 

Services 

Dollars 

Public Debt, including 


Dominion Lands- charge- 


Sinking Funds 

30,610,7(>(» 

able to Income 

3,304,429 

Charges of Management . 

535,450 

Miscellaneous 

872/'45 

Civil Government . . i 

7,24(»,752 

Cusbmis .... 

4,215J)00 

Administration of Justice. 

1 ,504,383 

Exci.se .... 

1.134,876 

Police, Dominion 
Penitentinrie.s . 

128,705 

Weights and Measures, Gas 

079,700 

and Electric Light In- 


Legislation .... 

1.704.410 

speetion .... 

352,050 

Arts, Agriculture, and Sta- 


Adulteration of Footl, Ac. 

S7,:>oo 

tisticK .... 

4,203.000 

Railways and Canals— 

Quarantine . 

248,000 

cbarKeable to Collection 


Immigration 

1,574,0(K) 

of Revenue 

15,196,000 

Pensions , . . . ; 

3, SOS, 21 3 

Public Works— chargeable 

Superannuation . 

400,000 

to Collection of Revenue 

020,300 

Militia •— Chargeable to 

Income . . . . i 

5,706,100 

Public Works— chargeable 
to Income 

18,814,575 

Railways and Canals— 


Post Office .... 

17,486,728 

chargeable to Income 

657,850 

Trade and Commerce . 

2,082,495 

Mail Subsidie.s and Steam- 


Naval Service 

2,250,400 

ship Subventions . 

2,003,001 

Lal>our 

68,500 

Ocean and River Service . 
Lighthouse and Coast Ser- 

1,305,SO(> 

i 

Total Consolidated Fund 

158,958,7.31 

vice 

2,400,700 


(32,674,8.50/.) 

Scientific Institutions 

489,713 



Marine Ilospitals 

78,000 

Railways and Canals — 


Steamboat Inspection 

79,170 

Capital .... 

10,815,773 

Fisheries 

1,384,900 

1 Public Works— Capital 

10,206,715 

Subsidies to Provinces 
Department of Mlne.s 

Indians . * * i 

11,451,673 

562,400 

; Total Capital 

30,022,488 

1 ,966.650 

(6,171,288/.) 

Mounted Police . . . j 

1.123,335 

i j 

Government of the North- | 

; Grand Total . . 1 

188,081,219 

west Territories 

8,000 

i ; 

(38,846,13''/.) 

Government of the Yukon ! 
Territory. . . . j 

858,000 

i ■ ) 

■ 1 


The gross debt March 31, 1916, amounted to 948,839,434 dollars 
(194,011,439^.), and the net debt to 615,166,171 dollars (127,448,789/.), 
The net debt at March 31, 1917, is estimated at about 5S0,00O,0OQ dallara 
(£119,000,000). 
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The total Government expenditure on railways in Canada up to 1015 
was 648,075,428 dollars, and on canals 150,205,770 dollars. 

Pkovikcial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Province 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


j 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ontario .... 

Oct. 31, 1915 

12,975,732 

12,704,862 

Quebec » . , . 

June 30, 1915 i 

9,597,920 

9,9.59,171 

Nova Scotia . 

Sept. 30 191.5 

1,9.53,302 

2,073,072 

New Brunswick , 

Oct. .HI. 1915 i 

1,G34,07!> 

1,026,634 

Manitoba . . 

Nov. 30, 1915 

5,472,955 

0,02ti,590 

British Columbia . 

Mar.31, 1915 

7,974,490 

11,942,607 

Prince Edward Island 

Dec. 31, 1915 

470.730 

510,109 

Alberta .... 

Dec. 31, 1914 

4,23.5,063 

4,318,855 

Saskatchewan 

Feby. 2S, 1915 : 

4,0&7,933 

5,000,284 


Defence. 

Under the Militia Act of 1904, the coiainand in chief of the militia is 
vested in the King, by whom, or by the Governor-General as his representa- 
tive, it is exercised and administered. The Act further provides for the 
appointment of a Minister of Militia and Defence, charged with the ad- 
ministration of militia affairs, and of a Deputy Minister ; also for the appoint- 
ment of a Militia Council which includes, besides the Minister and Deputy 
Minister, four militaiy members and a finance member. There are also two 
Inspcctors-General (one for the West an<l one for Eastern Canada) who report 
to the Minister of Militia and Defence in Council iijmn the training and 
eflficieiicy of the troojis. 

^The land forces consist of the active militia ami the reserve militia ; and^ 
for purposes of command and admin istmtion, the country is divirled into six 
divisional areas ami three military districts. 

The active militia is raised and maintained by voluntary three-year enlist- 
ments ; or, in case of need, by compulsory enrolment, by ballot. With the 
exception of a small force permanently embodied, it consists of troops a<l- 
ministered and trained on a strictly militia basis. 

The organisation of the reserve militia was not authorised until 1915 ; and 
it has not yet had time to develop. 

The duties of the militia are to su{>port the civil power and to defend the 
country from aggrcHsion ; while to the permanent force and permanent staff 
there fall the additional fluties of providing instruction for the rest of the 
rnilithi. of maintaining the standard of military knowledge, and of furnishing 
that permanent element in the garrisons f;f defended ports' which is necessary 
for their protection against sudden attack as well as for the preservation of 
valuable armaments and works. 

Owing to the war, the training of the militia was Hiisjiended for 1915-16 ; 
and training establishments have not l)ecn authonsed. Hut tfie Militia List 
shows the composition of tlie active militia to he as follows ; — 

Pfrmanent Force . — Two regiments of cavalry ; a brigade of horse axtillory ; 
five companies of ganwon artilleiy ; one field company and two foitresa com* 
panics of engineers ; a battalion of infantry ; army service corps ; army medical 
corjis ; army veterinary corps; ordnance corps; army jiay corj>a ; corps of 
miliUiy staff clerks ; school of musketry corps. 

Non-ptnnaneyii units. — Thirty-five regiments and an indepeudetit 
squadron of cavalry ; thirty-nine lotteries of field artillery ; five batteries of 
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heavy artillery ; thirieeu companies of ganisou artillery ; two siege com- 
panies ; lourteeu troops and companies of engineers ; corps of guides ; one 
hundred and eleven battalions and two independent companios of infantry ; 
signal corps ; army service corps ; army medical services ; anny dental corps j 
army veterinary corps ; ordnance corps ; postal corps. 

In addition there are fifteen contingents of the otlicers’ training corps and 
u corps of school cadet instmetors ; also numerous cadet corps and rifle asso- 
ciations, military and civil. 

Male inhabitants who are biitish subjects, between eighteen and sixty 
years of age, and not exempt or disqualified by hiw, are liable to service in the 
militia; and in the case of a /ertV en all male inhabitants, capable of 

bearing arms, are liable without exception. * 

It is provided by law that the male population shall he divided into four 
classes which (except in the case of a levee e.n 'tmissr) shall be called out for 
service in succession ; first, nninarried men and widowers (without cliildren) 
between eighteen and thirty years of age ; secondly, unniairicd men and 
widowers (without children) between thirty and forty-live ; thirdly, married 
men and widowers (with children) between eighteen and forty-five ; fourthly, 
all men between forty-five and sixty. 

Up to September 1, 1916, theie had ])ecn .sent overseas fur active .service 
in the war 2 10, .‘194 ollicers, non-connnissioned oflicers and men. At the 
same date there were training in Cana<la in eain}>.s in the various military 
districts 4,577 officers and 107,998 other ranks, a total of 112,575. In 
addition, there liavi’ been maintained on guard duty in Canada (canals, 
certain railway bridges and public buildings) about 12,500 all ranks. 

Schemes for a Cana<liau Navy have been mooted but are at present some- 
what in abeyance, 'fhe old cruisers Niohe niid EainboWy taken over as training 
ships, liave been empIoytMl in eommerco juotectioii. The local force consists 
otherwise of a niunber of miscellaneous gun-vessels and icebreakers, some of 
which are on the Great Lakes, At the outbieak of the war two submarines, 
which were building in the United St.ates for Chile, were bought (C. C. 
1 and 2), and are on tlie Cacilic (ioast. 

Production and Industry. 

Agrimlturc , — In 1911, tliere were 48,375,000 acres of improved land 
out of 109,777,085 acres of occupied land. Tlie following table, compiled 
from datA collected at the Dominion censuses of 1901 and 1911, .shows the 
distribution of farm holdings according t(» size in the wdiole of Canada and in 
the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan for tlie two years named : — 


Hizo of Hokllngs 

All Canada 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 


1901 

mi 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Umler 1 acre . 

3S,6ir> 

29,907 

218 

1,280 

107 

317 

1 to umler 6 acres . 

.19,240 

48,710 

440 

1,778 

01 

240 

h to 10 acres . 

IS, SSI 

24.347 

257 

791 

:.4 

214 

n to 50 acres . 

81,24S 

88.901 

703 

1,675 

88 

729 

&l to 100 acres . j 

150,778 

102,637 

1,264 

2.103 

72 

941 

lOl to 20<) acres 

150,820 

228,230 

14.894 

18,827 

S,U41 

48,300 

45,558 

201 acres and over . 

04,055 

182,920 

1 

■ 1 

20,498 

6,184 ' 

! 


044,08$ 

j 710,081 

32,495 

40,347 

18.612 i 

90,371 
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In 1916, 37,063,465 acres vrere under field crops, those most widely 
cultivated being wheat, oats, bailey and flax. The total value of all field 
crops, including roots and fodder, in 1916 was estimated at 798 million 
dollars, and in 1916 at 845 million dollars. The following are the provisional 
estimates for 1916 ; — ‘ 


19] 6 

1 Wheat 1 

i 1 

Barley ! 

Oats 

Acres | Bushels ; 

Acres 

1 

Bushels 1 

Acres 

Bushels 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Beotia 

New Brunswick . 
Manitoba . 

P. E. Island 
British Columbia 
Alberta 

Baskatebewan . 

871,800 ' 17, 

, 67,000 ' 9^3,000 

13,400 ! 279,000 ' 

14,000 202.000 . 

: 2,:i42,40<J 24,749.000 , 

34,500 ' 595,000 

15,H10 49.3,000 

1,473,700 35,64 2.<KK) 

5,252, UO 7.S, 151,100 

340,000 i 
77,400 , 

4.700 
1,900 ; 

475,<»00 
3,600 ' 

2.700 ! 

■ 

2t“»2,500 

7.531.000 i 

1.515.000 ; 
129,000 : 

52,000 ! 
10,450.000 ' 
107,0<»O 
103,(X)0 ' 

5.072.000 

7.340.000 

2.410.000 ; 

1.138.000 ! 
116,000 j 

198,0<10 1 
1,3«)3,0(X) 1 
109, GOO } 
61, 000 ' 
1.653. GOO ; 

2.657.000 

60,081,000 

24.580.000 

4.385.000 
6, 417, OK) 

48.887.000 

7.313.000 

3.284.000 
74.633.00c 

1U1> 389,000 

Total Canada 

10,085,300 159,1 2.3.(K)0 

1,328,800 ! 

32,299,000 

‘.‘.795,000 

338,46.9,000 


I Potatoes Flax i Huy and Clover 

1910 • ! ; ' , 



, Acri\s 

, Bushels . 

Acres | 

Bushels 

.\orea | 

Tons 

1 

Ontario 

i 133, <90 

8,113,000 ' 


4S,iN)0 

3,059,00“ 

6,118,<>M» 

Quebec 

i 112,000 

14.672,000 1 

500 

4.50') 

2,985,060 

5,224.000 

Nova Scotia 

. 34,5(»0 i 

6,935,000 : 


— 

5,'.3,CH)0 

9'.‘5,4K}<) 

New Brunswick 

I 89,000 

7,488,<KK) ; 

— 

— 

57 4,000 ‘ 

i 85n,0<»<» 

Manitoba . 

28,0<»o 

4,760.o<K) i 

27,000 

287, fXM) 

1.58,Om) j 

316.0“ » 

P. B. Island . 

I 31,00); 

6,3'‘6,000 ' 

— 


199,000 ! 

338,000 

British Columbia 

1 15,300 

2,892,000 ! 

— 


175,(K)0 

4<)7,000 

Alberta 

1 26,1)00 

4,002,000 ; 

71,00<» 

S7 7,000 

1!»6,004) j 

.343,0<iO 

Saskatchewan . 

i 30,€HJt.i : 

5,280,0<JO 1 

607.000 

6.543, 0»)0 

75,000 

148,300 

Total Canada 

1 448,800 

61,128.000 

Tio.ooo 

7,7.'9.50‘) 

7. 974, “00 , 

14.709,000 


Other products (1916 jirovi^iional liguros) were rye, 1 01 ,000 acres, 2,059,000 
bushels (mainly Ontario, 69,000 acres, l,2r»1,000 luishels) ; ];ras, 150,000 acics, 

2.166.000 bushels (Ontario, 126,000 acres, 1,792,000 bushels, (Quebec, 22,000 
acres, 310,000 bushels) ; mixed grain, 398,000 acres, 10,333,000 bushels 
(Ontario, 286,000 acres, 7,422,000 bushels, Quebec, 91,000 acres, 2,084,000 
bushels): buckwheat, 342,000 acres, 6,720,000 biisliels (Ontario, 176,000 acres, 

2.940.000 bushels, Quebec, 101,000 acres, 2, 166,000 bushels, New Brunswick, 

53.000 acres, 1,299,000 bushels); beans, 32,500 acres, 541,000 bushels 
(Ontario, 27,000 acres, 444,000 bushels) ; sugar beets (Ontario), 15,000 acres, 

71.000 tons; turnips and other roots, 156,000 acres, 41,256,000 bushels 
(Ontario, 97,000 acres, 20,467,000 bushels); com for husking, 1^1,000 acres, 

6.271.000 bushels (Ontario, 1 60, 000 acres, 6,976.000 bushels) ; fodder com, 
297»000 acres, 1,977,000 tons (Ontario, 248,000 acres, 1,612,000 tons); 
alfalfa, 90,000 acres, 261,000 tons (Ontario, 56,000 acres, 168,000 tons). In 
Ontario, apples, the vine, and tobacco are grown. The live stock in 
Canada on June 30, 1916, comprised 2,990,636 horses, 2,608,646 milk cows, 
3,826,619 other cattle, 1,966,101 sheep, and 2,814,065 swine. In 1914, 
there were divided nriiong ranches in Manitoba, 24,843 acres, British 
Columbia, 392,380 acres, Alberta, 2,330,110 acres, and Saskatchewan. 
2,106,222 acres: total, 4,853,565 acres (2,568 ranches). In year eudeu 
March 81, 1915, 68,800 tons of cheese, and 1,362 tons of butter were 
exported from Canada. 
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Forestry . — The total area of land covered by timber is officially esti- 
mated at between 600 and 600 million acres. Of this 200 to 300 million 
acres are covered with commercial timber. This is distributed by provinces 
as follows ; — 


• Acres Acich 

British Columhia . . . 80,000,000 Quebec 100,000,000 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick .... 0,000,000 

Alberta 11,000,000 Nova Scotia 5,000,000 

Ontario 70,000,000 


The forest products exported to the United Kingdom in 1915-16 
amounted in value to 14,092,769 dollars, out of a total of 61,271,400 dollars. 
The estimated value of the total forest products for the calendar year 1916 
was 190,000,000 dollars. The exportable surplus of the wood pulp industry 
was 10,376,548 dollars in 1915-16, chiefly to Great Britain and the United 
States. The Crown forests belong to the Provincial Governments, except in 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatcliewan, and the Railway Belt {forty miles 
\vide) in British Columbia, w here they belong to the Dominion. 

Fisheries . — The coast line of the Atlantic Provinces, from the Bay of 
Fuiidy to the Strait of Bello Isle, without taking into account the lesser bays 
and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. On the Pacific coast the 
Province of British Columbia, because of its numerous islands, bays, and 
fiords, has a sea-washed shore of 7,000 miles. In addition to this immense 
salt-water fishing area Canada has 220,000 square miles of fresh water 
abundantly stocked with many species of excellent food fishes. 

The fisheries of the Atlantic coast may be divided into two distinct 
classes : The deep sea, which take cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and 
halibut ; and the inshore or coastal, which take cod, hake, liaddock, 
pollock, halibut, herring, mackerel, alewife, shad, smelt, flouiuler, and 
■sardine. The most extensive lobster fishery known is carried on along 
the eastern shore of Canada, while excellent oyster beds exist in many 
parts of the Gulf of St. Tiawrence. The salmon fishery is the predominant 
one on the Pacific coast, but an important lialibnt fishery is also carried 
on. The inland lake fisheries yield whitefi.sh, trout, pickerel, pike, 
sturgeon, and fresh-water herring. The capital invested in vessels, gear, 
canneries, etc., is 26,856,000 dollars. The total value of the produce of the 
fisheries of Canada in 1915-16 was 35,860,708 dollars, and in 1914-15, 
31,057,650 dollars. The piincipal kinds of fish caught in 1915-16 were: 
salmon, 11,262,381 dollars ; lobsters, 4,506,156 dollars ; codfish, 4,489,496 
dollars ; herrings, 2,906,887 dollars ; halibut, 2,261,776 dollars ; haddock, 
1,232,022 dollars; sardines, 1,229,096 dollars; whittfish, 1,048,641 dollars. 
The exports wer« valued at 21,982,925 dollars. The exports of dry-salted 
codfish were 86,457,300 lb, ; canned lobsters, 8,339,980 lb. ; canned 
salmon, 49,142,900 lb. The luimber of persons employed in 1916-16 was 
102,000, inchnJing those in shore work and canneries. There were 1,984 
vessels used and 38,536 boats. In 1915-16, according to provinces, the 
values were*. Nova Scotia, 9,166, 851dollars ; British Columbia, 14,538,320 
dollars; Now Brunswick, 4,737,145 dollars; Quebec, 2,076,861 dollars; 
Ontario, 3,341,182 dollars; Prince Edward Island, 933,682 dollars; 
Manitoba, 742,926 dollars; Saskatchewan, 166,888 dollars; Alberta, 94,134 
dollars ; and Yukon, 63,730 dollars. 

-l/iwia^.^Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, ana Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. The total 
value of the mineral produce was in 1913, 146,634,812 dollars; in 1914# 
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128,863,075 dollars; in 1916, 138,613,760 dollars; in 1916, 170,000,000 
dollars. The principal metals and minerals produced in 1914 and 1916 were 
as follows : 



1914. 

1915*-’. 

Product 

- 





Quantity. 

Value.l 

Quantity. 

Value.l 

Metallic— 


Dols. 


Dols. 

Copper Il>«. 

Gold . . . . . ozs. 

75,735,060 

10, .SOI, 606 

103,612,480 

17,736,307 

773,178 

15,083,007 

016,076 

18,036,071 

Pig iron . tons of 2.000 lbs. 

783,16# 

10,003,856 

01.S.710 

11,502,810 

Lead lbs. 

33,337,765 

1,627,568 

45,377,065 

2,541,116 

Nickel 

4.'), 517, 037 

13.655,381 

6S,077,.s23 

20,433,348 

Silver ozs. 

28,440,8-31 

1.5, .503, 6.31 

38,401,735 

14,088,307 

Other metallic pi*oduct.s 

- 

1,086,514 


1,589,185 

Total 

Less pig iron from imp(>rte<l 

— 

68,250,563 

- 

86,898,01*3 

ore . . tons of 2,0O0 lbs. 

r.S7,i30 

8,863,044 

75,5,131 

0,852,01 1 

Total metallic . value | 

Nou-Metallic— | 

Asbesto.s and a.sbestic 

— 

50,380,610 

— 

77,046,082 

tons of 2. W* lbs. 

1 17, .'m:! 

3,tH'0,8tt6 

138,M.5 

3,513,260 

Coal . . ,, 

13,637,520 ■ 

3.4,471,801 

13, -300, 371 ' 

31,0.57,757 

Gypsum . ,, j 

516,88^1 

1,156,-307 

470,33.5 . 

840,028 

Natural ga.s . . . mlu. ft. 

31,093,504 

3,481,737 

18,310,710 1 

3, .300,825 

Petroleum . . . brls. i 

214,805 

313,134 

315,464 * 

3(X),.572 

Pyrites . tons of 2,lt00 Uw, i 

32s. ;U 4 

744,508 

396,010 ; 

1,028.678 

Salt . . tons of 2,000 lbs. ! 

107,0.48 

403,648 

110,‘XK» ! 

«;00,226 

Cement . . . brla. ' 

7,173,480 

0,187,034 

5,681,032 ' 

6,077,021 

Clay products . . . . , 

— 

'*.,871,067 

! 

3,031 ,300 

Lime .... bush. ‘ 

7,0*38, 5^3 

1,300,628 

4,033,767 ) 

1,01.5,878 

Stone" 


5,46!»,0.56 

I 

4,504,591* 

Miscellaneous non-metal lie. . ; 

— 

3,083,070 

— ; 

3,487,713 

Total non-metal lie 

- 

60,476,456 

- 

♦•>1,467,668 

Grand Total . 

1 

138,863,075 

- 

138,513,750 


1 The metals copper, lead, nickel, and silTcr, are, for aUtistical and comparative 
purposes, valued at the final average value of the refined metal. Pig-Iron l.i valued at the 
furnace, non-mctallic products at the mine or point of Hhipment, and structural material 
and Olay products at toe point of shipment. 

2 Subject to revision. 

The following table show.s the value of the mineral production ot 
Canada in 1914 and 1915, by Provinces: — 


Provinces 

1014 

I01t5 

Ontario . 

53,034,677 

♦•»1,8M*,178 

British Columbia . 

24,164,030 

28,032,658 

NovaSeotia. 

17,584,630 

18,136,672 

Quebec . • 

11,836,020 

12,1.59,436 

Alberto. 

i 12,684,284 

9, ‘>15, 282 

Yukon district 

, 5,418,18.5 

4,01.5,863 


Provinc^is 

1014 

1915 

Manitoba 

Now Bnniswlck . 
.Sankatclu-wjui 

Dollars 

3,413,480 

1,014,570 

712,343 

Dollars 

l,851,tK»4 

016,339 

395,728 

Tntiil 

128,803,075 ‘ 

138,513,750 

1 


Manvfctclur^i , — The following tiible .shows the number of establishments, 
the capital, the number of employees, and the amount of their salaries and 
wages, the cost of materials, and the value of pit)duct8 in 1916, in various 
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groups of industries, according to the postal census taken in 1916 (provisional 
figures) 


Group of 
Industries. 

Num- 
ber of 


Employees. 

i 


Estab- 

Capital. 

• 



Cost of 

Value of 

lish- 

ments. 

Number. 

Salaries and 
Wages. 

materials, j 

1 

products. 


.... 

Dollars. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. I 

Dollars. 

Food products 

<>,470 

198,240,942 

62,1.54 

29,252,181 

291,997,953 i 

377,811.758 

Textiles .... 
Iron and steel 

2,()70 

126,488,359 

74,443 

33,504,986 

81,427,279 1 

144,091,235 

products . . . 

849 

104,178,446 

58,842 

33,821,910 

58,924,280 : 

119,636,755 

Timber, lumber, 




etc 

Leather and pro- 

3,181 

263,407, ''>82 

68,276 

34,642,7(K) 

.59,17f',149 ! 

123,250,086 

ducts .... 

.VJ3 

C0,084,4‘*8 

22,5.50 

12,828,669 

4.5,17.5,517 * 

70,975,644 

Paperand printing 
Litpiors and beve- 

1,300 

138,544,780 

37,064 

2.5,060,019 

29,324,900 ; 

74,038,498 

rages .... 
Chemic/ils and 

311 

1 52,283,857 

5,392 

4,074,490 

10,129,252 

34,8-59,927 

allied products 
Clay, gla.s.s, and 


j 52,148,588 

t 

12,429 

7,710,293 

24,9.30,308 

45,410,486 

stone products 
Met.ils and pro* 

771 

90,371,573 

15,747 

, 9,956,261 

10,962, ('41 

27,228,413 

ducta not other- 
wise sjiecilled . 

1.173 

174,021,1*94 

29,792 

' 20,975,939 

45.93],08i> 

90,913.278 

Toba<‘co <b mannf. 

U‘<() 

1 23,006,898 

9,013 

: 4,528,524 

I*s0l7,7()7 

28. 987,270 

Vehicle.s .... 

4()4 

125,905,499 

36,824 

21.289,113 

40,547,113 

73, .^78,212 

Vessels .... 

103 

12,331,341 

5,531 

2,7i»4,028 

3,035,8.^7 , 

8,419,648 

Hand trades . . 

l,o79 

20, 135, .559 

ir>.,s3o 

' 10.753,178 

17. *>27, 192 

38,129.834 

Other 

1,440 

441,115,405 

5is366 

, 35,254,207 

.56,323, 78«.> 

134,255.029 

Total .... 

21,201 

1,984,991,427 

511 ,8,59 

287, 052,. 504 

791,521,420 1 

1,392,516,953 


Commerce. 

The customs tariff of Oiiada is protective, but tliere is a preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom and most of the colonies ; the duties on direct 
imports from the United Kingdom and the colonies, &c. , being reduced, but 
alcoholic liquoi-s, liquid inediciiu's, tobacco, and refined sugar from raw sugar 
produced elsewhere than in British colonies, are excluded from the reduction. 

The returns of values of iiuports and tfxnorts ?ire those .supplied m entries at the Customs, 
where imports must he entered tor duty at their fair inarkel value as for home coiisinupthui 
in the country of purchase, ascertaim d from invoices and by e.xamination, 

wines are gauged ami spirits tested. The country whence imports are received is the 
country of purchase or whence .shipment was made to Canada ; the country of destinatimi 
is that to whloii shipment is made. Thus, Canadian wheat, purcl»ased by New York dealers 
shipped to and entered in bond at New York, and thence exporteil to Great Britain, wonld 
appear only as exported from Canada to the United States. The only Canadian port where 
transit tra<ie is recor<le»i is Montreal, .such trade comprising chielly goods received from 
the United States and transhipped to other countries by the St. I.>a w re iice route. Transit 
trade is not Included in the general trade, which comprises all other imports into and 
exports from Canada. The term “.special trade," in Cauada, is applied to imports from 
Newfoundland which are exempt from duties leviable on similar goods from other countries. 

The accuracy of the statistical rosuIU may at timr.s be Rifecled by fraudulent misdo* 
scrlptlon or undervaluation by importer.s, and by the adoption of “sight eiitrits " which, 
utidertho Customs Act, may be pmssed when importers declare on oath that, for want of 
full Information, they cannot make a perfect entry. In such circumstances the goods may 
be landed, examined, an<l (a sum being deposited sufficient, Inthe collector’a opinion, to pay 
the duty) delivered to the importer. A time is fixed within which a perfect entry should 
be njade, but when this time has elapsed the deposit is held as payment of the duty, and 
the provisional valuation, which may be ouly approximate, is not corrected. All export 
i^tnee are delivered at the ‘ frontier port of exit,' and the totals thereof are credited to 
the respective ports where the goods pass outward from Canada. 

On April d, 1912, a trade agreement providing for preference treatment between the two 
Parties was signed between Canada and the West Indies, to last for 10 yet'rs end to come 
Into operation on January 1, 1913. Canada brought the Act into force on June 2, 1918. 

V 
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ICxports and imports, entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(4 -861 dollars = £1):— 


Year ended ' 
March 81 

Total Exports 

Total Imports | 

Imports for 

Home Consumption 

! 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1911-12 

315,317,250 


559,220,930 

547,332,582 

1012-13 

393,232,057 


092,032,392 

075,517,045 

1013-14 

478,997,928 


050,746,797 

0..S3, 092,449 

1914-15 

490,808,877 


029,444,894 * 

587,304,303 

lOlo-lu 

S82,872,502 


504,505,790 : 

512,043,503 

Commerce by countries: - 

Kxi)Oits,i Domestic 

1914-1') ; 

1915 10. 

Impoits* entered for 

1911 15 1915 ll) 

and Foreign, to 

Consumption. 


L'.iUODols. 1,000 Dels. 


!,l){)() Dol;- l.iHjitDoIs. 

Great Britain . 

211,758 

463,081 

United States 

299,t'.33 370,497 

United States . 

180.343 

210,009 

Gieat Britain 

99,158 ! 77.404 

Holland . 

:.,255 

2,504 

German V 

5,i)S7 ; SO. 30-1 

W. Indies and 



France . 

8,449 1 5,949 

Bermuda 

4.735 

4.583 

British East ItMli.'S 

'.,548 0,7Sil 

Belgium 

3.259 

.335 ; 

West Indies 

0,278 ; 0,310 

Newfoundlaiwl . 

4,192 

5,007 

Belgium 

i.8r<; ! 59 

Australia A Tasnivaiii j 

5,553 

7,773 

Switzerland . 

3.979 3., 525 

Uerinaiiy . 

2,10.2 


British Guiana 

2.994 59I37 

South America . 

2, 1 1 1 

3.912 

Holland 

1,700 1,058 

Briti.-'h Africa . 

. 4,740 

5,714 

Japan 

2,783 4,015 

France 

' 11,500 

30,080 

China 

1,012 919 

New Zealand 

2,(521 

3.3t;2 

Argentina 

— 3,971 

Italy . . . . 

— 

10,733 

San Domingo 

4,020 

Rilssia 


0,737 



i Kxclusiveof coin aii'l bullion. 

- Coinj>ri«e.s British, Dani.sli, and Dutch West Indic.s. 


LeavUnj^ imports into Canada in 1915-16 : — 



Import.H 

for Homo Consumption 

under 


Article 





Total 


General 

IVferen- 

Treaty 




Tail IV 

tial Tarifl 

Kates 

rree 



Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar.s 

Dollars 

Wool, raw .... 

— 

— 

— 

7,999,284 

7,999,281 

Wool, manufactures of 

.5,25t,,793 

14,407,237 ' 

79 

14,557 

19,678,066 

Cotton manuf. 

10,272,880 

9, 47 s, 205 

1,193,918 

928,608 

21,878,611 

Cotton wool or raw cotton 






iiotd\ed. 

— 

— 

— 

10,254,895 

10,254,895 

Silk, and manuf. . 

2,962,192 

561,127 

4,772,7.35 

, - — 

9,296,0,54 

Iron. Steel, and manuf. 

03,837,495 

1,715,111 

14,802 

10.447,714 

70,- 15,122 

Coal and Coke 

10,218,637 

,'69 i 

— 

i 22,219,377 

32,43^6^3 

Breadstuffg .... 

3,264,326 

,303,013 i 

24,063 

; 6,764,026 

9,366,027 

Tea 

79,805 

— i 


! 8,192,596 

8,271,900 

Su^ar, Uolasses, Aa. . 

9,882,641 

: 11,149,519 ! 

— 

977,102 

22,0' 9,262 

Provisions 

10,658,178 

; 497, .517 i 

20.880 

; — 

11,176,575 

Fruits and nuts . 

7,227,462 

43,460 i 

444,847 

6,890,481 

14,106,250 

Timber, <fec. 

— 

1 

— 

* 6,011,08.3 

6,011,088 

Animals, living . 

441,733 

1,812 

— 

; 260,866 

703,900 

Flax, hemp, jute and mnuuf. 

1,592,874 

4,000,718 1 

14,609 

788,764 

! 7,886.956 








CUMMEKCJy. 
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Article 


Spirits and wines. 

Coin and bullion . 

Glass, and in an nf. 

Paper 

Oils, all kinds 
Leather, and inanuf. . 
Furs, and inanuf. 

Drugs and chemicals . 
Indian corn for distillation. 
Tobacco and rnanufaclure of 
Books 


Imports for Home Consumption under 


1 General 
Tariff 

1 Preferen- ! 
tial Tariff ‘ 

Treaty 

Ratc.s 

Free ; 

Total 

|iollai*s 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Donars | 

Dollars 

3,303,736 

; — ' 

301,908 

— 1 

4,105.644 

— 

— 

— 

34,260 

34,260 

2,268,7,28 

121,900 

28,082 

32,117 

2,451,620 

3,.S2O,707 

7k3,461 I 


143.356 

4,753,614 

3, 237,. 302 

250,040 

56,111 

10,330,779 

13,874,331 

5,728,175 

781,419 ' 

3,367 

— 

6,513,561 

404,07! 

139,722 

— 

1,986,681 

1 2, #<20.374 

^ 4.208,571 

{ 1,069,854 

103,905 

• 12,075,337 

' 17,517,667 

! 265,573 

— 

— 

— 

266..>73 

i 1,128,2.55 

— 

— 

4,624.607 

5,732,862 

2,3.53,005 

030,967 

70,434 

1,111,909 

4,168,315 


Principal exports for year ended March 31, 1916 : — 


Articles 

V'al uc 

Articles 

Value 

Cheese .... 

Dol]ar.s 

2tV'>90,600 

Codfish, tongues <ti .sounds 

Dollars 

6,122,161 

Cattle .... 

12,625,760 

Salmon .... 

7,256,878 

Shee]> 

503,765 

Liihsters .... 

3,606,701 



2. 273,412 

Coal 

6,032,765 

Bacon .... 

25.710.767 

Gold-bearing quartz 

16,870,394 

Butter .... 

1,018,769 

Copper in ore, itc. . 

14.670 073 

Wood pulp 

10,376,548 

Silver . 

14,298,351 

Wood, manufactures of . 

52,31>2.722 

Leather, inanufaetuies of 

14,575,322 

Wheat .... 

172.896,445 

Furs .... 

4,81 5,. 520 

Wheat flour 

35,707,044 

Hides and .skins 

0,655,810 

Pease .... 

612,917 

; Iron and inanufaciure.s of 

49,713,309 

Fruits .... 

2,957,522 

A^jrieultnral Implements. 

3,864,350 

Oats 

14,637,849 

Foreign produce 

141.261,5491 

Hay 

5,849,428 

; Paper & nuinufacturcR of j 

20,021,270 

Beef ..... 

5,904,n33 


1 Inclndca eniiorts of coin and bullion valued at 103,572,117 dollars. 


In 1915-16 fifty seven per cent, of the revenue of Panada was derived 
from Customs duties. 

Progress of the leading clas.ses of exports, in thousands of dollars : — 


1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-13 1913 14 


1914-1.’) 1915-10 ^ 


Produce of the Mines . 42,784 41,319 57,432 59,033 51,736 66,631 

,, ,, Fisheries : 15,676 16,705 16,337 20,624 19,687 22,378 

,, ,, Fore.st . 9,208 8,451 9,760 9,470 9,376 7,850 

A.nimal.s & their produce '52,244 48,211 44,785 i 63,349 74,391 102,882 

Agricultural produce . 82,601 107,143 150,146 : 198.220 134,746 249,661 

Manufactures . . 71,518' 68,283 77,198 ! 90,771 118,814; 285,616 

Miscellaneous . . 286 112 97 121 664i 6,798 


* The following orticles have been taken from the ‘ Mine ’ and the ‘ Torest’ and added 
to ' Manufactures, Si2.:--Uo0ued oil, salt, aalies. all kinds laths, palings and pickets, 
shingles, shooks, box and other, staves and headings, and sawn luml)er of all kinds, 

0 2 
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The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 
year ended March 31, 1916 (provisional) in dollars : — 


— 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Halifax 

Qiiebcc 

St. John, I ! Van- 

N B. ! Ottawa , conver 

Imports 

. 147,66.3,022 

114,604,706 

•h87.3,790 

19,145,606 ' 

U,l?:55,463|20,520, 267:20, 167,953 

Bxportsi 

101,170,656 

134,002 

26,843,487 | 

3,001,861 

1 20. 042, 590j 173, 543| 1 5,848, 281 


I All export entries are tlelivercd at the ‘frontier port of exit ’ and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outwards from Canada. 


Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, including bullion and 
specie, to, and imports for consumjdion from, Great Britain (Canadian returns): 

Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 

^ £ £ £ 


. ‘JS,l.^3,94u 

1911-12 . 31,*J14,313 

1012-13 . 30,o85,lS0 


22,608,051 1913-14 

24,030,888 1014-1.5 

28,521,185 1015-10 


45,009,680 

43,528,211 

95.188,922 


27,147,002 

23,100,311 

16,400,802 


The following figures are from the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


1912 1913 1914 1915 10161 


Imports (consignments) into U.K. .:e £ £ £ £ 

from Canada . . 20, s80, 830 30,488,374 31, 1S4,03S 40,088,851 68.629,039 

Exports to Canada : 

British produce .... 23,531,311 23,794,026 17, .380, 071 13,202,713 18,008,080 
Foreign and Colonial pntdiice . G.^sS.OSO 3,612,267 3,118,036 2,730,917 3,552,84.5 
I Provisional lignrcs. 

The chief imports feonsiguments) into Great Britain from Canada in five 


years were (British retuni.s) : — 


Article.s 

1911 

1012 

1913 

1914 

1915 


£ ' 

£ 

"£ 

M 

— -£ 

Wheat .... 

5,840,32.5 

8,844,053 

8,803,049 

13,717,095 

12,626,344 

Whe^tineal and flour . 

1,760,881 

2,216,077 

2,2<>1,783 

1,789,383 

! 2,735,137 

Barley .... 

12,8.33 

174,122 

832,h4 1 

596,650 

; 353,008 

Oats .... 

541,.vn 

70.3,082 

760,693 

6.34, 7 ‘28 

214,431 

Cheese .... 

4,. 500,5 15 

4,347,832 

4,03.8,627 

4,02.5,960 

, 5,241,789 

Cattle . 

781.436 

142,508 

.36,212 


; 

Apples, raw . 

.804,561 

«47,.683 

7.30,036 

006 904 

601,079 

Ba^ii .... 

1,793,046 

1,175,527 

863.139 

1,224,462 

I 3,324,511 

Fish of all kiud.s . 

018,701 

1.603,144 

1,2.57, 83.5 

1,500,864 

! 1,886,014 

Flax or linseed 

— 

24,437 

2,702,95.5 

2.52,164 

! 4,960 

Wowl and timber 

3,086,610 

3, 4 63, (KIT 

3,780,477 

3,230,162 

! 5, 581. .544 


The chief exports of British produce and manufactures to Canada were : — 


Articles 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1914 

1915 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

T ’ 

spirits .... 

689,390 

727,606 

730, 1J2 

61.5,970 

418,215 

Iron and .steed, and 






ttiannfactnrcs thereof 

2,16.5,831 

2,065,482 

2, 20 j, 309 

1,133,347 

586,510 

Woollens 

3,744,244 

4,263,768 

3,986,564 

2,887,449 

2,480.484 

Cotton yarn and man uf. 

2,411,320 

2,908.901 

3, 23.3, .51 1 

2,454,9(H> 

2,055,728 

iffnen manufactures . 

6K)5,330 

753,597 

690,420 

554,908 

511,254 

Jute yam and manuf. 

322,310 

386,261 

460,881 

815,432 

204,888 

Ap^rel 

China ware and earthen- 

579,800 

844, (K.M) 

961,750 i 

665,498 

827,778 



' j 



ware . 

395,124 

467, .51 8 

493,674 

822,246 

2«7,A56 

Hats .... 

8-59,030 

46*8,820 

4.69,881 ! 

1 29*2,592 

158,400 

Machinery . 

698,077 

911.796* 

886,941 j 

1 085,669 

260,156 

Glass matinfacitirea . j 

287,708 

369,780 

355,114 ! 

228,0(4) 

{ 30*481 

heather and manufhe* ’ 





f 

lures (except boot# ' 
and shoes and tna* ! 






ebinery belting) . f 

220,857 


839,292 i 

288,400 

i 144,030 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

The re^^istered shipping on December 31, 1915, including vessels for inland 
navigation, consisted of 4,625 sailing vessels and 4,132 steamers; total net 
tonnage, 929,312 tons.* The sea going and coasting vessels that entered and 
clearea during the year 1916 were as follows : — 


Veflsftls. 

Entered. 

1 Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

No. 

^ Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Canadian .... 

0,104 

1,009,633 

^.282 

1,985,098 

British .... 

8,504 

0,500, 11, >5 

, 3 ; 25 3 

5,911,820 

Foreign .... 

0,478 

4,201,170. 

0,081 

4, .313,799 

Total .... 
Co.a.sting : 

10,140 

12,016.927 

18,010 

12,210,92.3 

British and Canaili.aii 

84,505 

.34,007,204 

70,201 

32,407.875 

Foreign .... 

oOO 

056,810 

S47 

677,475 

Total .... 

85,563 

35,0,24,074 

80,108 

33,085,850 


In 1916 the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports on inland waters 
between Canada and the United States were : Canadian, 25,514 of 13,478,105 
tons ; United States, 56,852 of 19,415,343 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 miles 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports roach the Atlantic without breaking 
bulk. Up to 1914 106,946,81 4 dollars had been spent on canals tor construction 
and enlargement alone. In 1915 27,990 vessels, of 16,783,308 tons, 
passed through the Canadian canals, carrying 250,836 passengers and 
15,198,803 tons of freiglit, cliiefly grain, limlier, iron ore, and coal. On 
January 11, 1909, was signed at Washington a treaty lietween the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 
between Canada and the United States. Tlio treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and inainlonance of an international joint commission, consisting of 
three representatives appointed by H.M. the King on the recommendation 
of the Governor in Council of the Dominion of Canada, and three 
appointed by the President of the United States. This commission, subject 
to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in all cases involving 
the use or obstruction or diversion of the boiuidary waters. Precedence is 
given by the treaty to uses of the waters iu the following order, viz., (1) for 
domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) for navigation, (3) for power and 
irrigation. 

Total length of railways, June 1915, 35.582 miles, an increase of 4,787 
miles over 1914, all of the 4 ft. SJ inch gauge. The railway mileage was dis- 
tributed as follows Ontario, 10,702 miles ; Quebec, 4,677 miles ; Manitoba, 
4,498 miles; Saskatchewan, 5,327 miles; Alberta, 3,174 miles; British 
Columbia, 8,100milc8; New Brunswick, l,962miles; Nova Scotia, 1,367 miles; 
Prince Edward Island, 276 miles; Yukon, 102 miles ; and in the United States, 
398 miles. 1,161 miles of steam railway were under oonstructiou at 
June 30, 1915. The Canadian Pacific Railway main line from Montreal to 
Vancouver is 2,903 miles in length. By means of this railway and a line 
of Pacific steamers subsidised by tlie Imperial and Dominion Governments^ 
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Montreal and Yokohanja are brought within 18 days of one another. In 
April, 1914, the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway was completed. It has a main 
line length of about 3,f^00 miles and starts at Moncton, New Brunswick, and 
runs C^uebec, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and Edmonton, to the Pacific Coast 
at Prince Kiipert, British Columbia. The line runs throughout in British 
tenatory, and is a link in the shortest route between Europe and Asia. 
There is a monthly steam service between Australia and British Columbia, 
for which the Dondnion Government gives 37,091/. annually. 

The traffic on Canadian steam railways in three years was : — 


i 

fl ^ f 

« ; Miles 

. £3 

W 2 1 
' ' 

Pa,s.nge;s' ^of 

i 2000 lUs. 

Receipts 

i 

Working 

Expenses 

Net profits 

Capital 

lial>illt3^ 

1913 ‘20,304 

1914 30,705 
1015 35,5S2 

40,-230,705 1 100,092,710 ■ 
46,70‘2.‘280 i 101 393.0S'.i 
40,32-2,035 ! 87,204.838 

^ J 

5-2,706,007 
49,907,17.3 t 
41,078,851 j 

£ 

37,413,514 

.30,789.359 

80,3t;0,947 

£ 

15,3fi3,l.53 

13.177,814 

10,711,907 

£ 

314.870.308 

371,803.1.56 

385,58.3,3.5) 


In 1915, of the capital, 183,479,193 dollars represented Federal Govern- 
ment aid (exclusive of the cost of (iovernrnent Railways, 118,717,017 dollars) 
and 55,352,731 dollai's from Provincial Governments and Municipalities. 
The latter ftmount does not iindude cost of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway (20,085,218 <loll ir>). Tlio expemliture by Dominion 
Government on National Transcontinental Railway up to Mar(‘h 31, 1915, 
was 152,802.740 dollars. 

Electric railway.s in 1915, 59, mileage 1,590 ; j>assonger.s during the year, 
562,302,373 ; tc>ns of freight carried, 1,433,002. 7'he gio'^s cuniings in 1915 
reached an aggiegat** of *^6,922,900 dollars, as compared with 29,691,007 
dollars in 1914. Operating expensf.s amounted to 18,131,842 dollars, a 
decrease of 975,970 dollars ovt-r the preceding rear. Paid up capital, 
150,344,002 dollars. 

On March 31, 191 5, there were 13,3l8 post offices. Letters sent during 
the year, 684,901,000; postcards, 05,931,000; Gross revenue, 16,834,683 
dollars; net revenue, 13,040,050 doll. ns; exijenditure, 15,961,191 dollars. 
At the end of tl;e calendar year, 1915, there were 3,432 rural mail de- 
livery route.s, on whi- li were ercct»*d 154,183 bo.vcs ; the corresponding 
figure.s for 1914 were 2,737 routes and 110.683 boxes. Th** rates of post- 
age are as follow.s: — To Canada, United Kingdom, and all other parts of 
the British Empire, Uniied States, and M**xico 2 cents per oz. ; to all 
other countries 5 cents for first oz. and 3 cents for each .subsequent oz. , 
or fraction thereof. Beginning on A]nil 15, 1915, a war tax of 1 cent has 
been iinpo.sed on each letter and postcard mailed in Uanada, on which the 
postage rates are less than 5 cent.s for the first oz. on lettors, and 2 cents 
oach on post canls. 

Money order o(fi<;c8 on March 31, 1915, 4,499; orders issued (1914-15), 
6,990,813, value 89,957,907 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsiflie.s and steam- 
ship subventions paid bv the Government amounted to 2,162,633 dollars 
in 1916. 

There wore 46,333 miles (10,356 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1911 and 184,602 miles of wire (exclusive of Government lines), 
with 4,118 offices. There were in 1915 1,4,52,360 miles of telephone wire, of 
which 1,009,147 miles were urban and 443,213 rural, and 533,090 telephones. 
The oaminga of telephone companies in Canada in 1916 amounted to 
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17,601,673 dollars, and the operating expenses to 12,836,715 dollars. The 
capital liability amounted to 74,284,991 dollars in 1015. 

IVirehfiS Telegraphy,- ~\\\ 1915 there were .57 Radiotelegraph stations 
operated in the public service of t'anada, liaving a range of 100 to 750 
nautical miles, or an average of 247 nautical miles. Messages .^ent and 
received numbered 174,017. There is a long-distance station near Olacc Bay, 
Cape Breton, N.S., with a rang<‘ of 3,000 iiauti< al miles; and also one at 
New Castle, N.B., with a range of 2,500 nautical miles. There are 23 
Government .steamers erpiip])cd with wii*lc.s.s apparatus having a range of 
100 to 400 miles, or ;ui average of 170 miles. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, lij)dt of dividejid, returns to the Dominion Government, and 
other points in all chartered and incorporated banks. The Dominion 
Government by statute must always hold as sivurily for tin* redemption of 
Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to and including fifty million 
dollars, an amount in gold or in gohl and guaranteed securities of Can.ada 
(Mpial to not loss than 25 ]»or cent, of the amount of such notes (D uninion 
Notes Act, 19M). 'fo secure tlie issm* of notes in execs'^ of fifty millions 
it must hold a dollar in gold for eacli dollar in notes. War inrasnre. — 
Umler the provisions of tlie Finance Act, 1914, the Minister of Finance 
is empowered to is.sm* Dominion notes to banks upon tlie deposit of ap- 
proved securities with the Minister. On May 31, 1916. tliere were 22 
incorporated banks making returns to tlie OovornmeDt. with about 
3,160 branches. Tlie following are some particulars of the banks :-~ 


C.tlendar 

Year 

Average 
Capital 
Vaid njt 

Average 
Rotes ill 
(Circulation 

T.ll«l*on Averasr Average : 

Percentage 
of Liabili- 
ties t-o 
Assets 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars Dollars Dollar.^ ’ 


1011 

10:l.00 

89, 082, 223 

980.433.788 1,097,001,893 1 ,303,3’ 1 ,200, 

84-23 

lfll2 

ir?,; 30,943 

mo 140 :. 41 

1.102.910,38.3 1 240 124 S34 1 ,470,0(;5.478, 

84 30 

i9ia 

lld,297,73'4 

103,2ir.,33d 

l,120.v71.r)23 1,287.372,534 1 ,530,(>03.471 ' 

84-10 

V.u. 1 

1 14,7r)9,807 

104.000,18.-) 

1,141,210,303 1,. 309, 944, 0^10 1,55 .rCO.-SOTl 

81-20 

10 la 

n,‘^,08“2,741 

10:»,137,‘)92 

1, 198, 340, 316.1, 358, 0’0, 1231, .59(^424, 043 

81-40 


I Exobuling capitnl imd rest or reserve fund. 

In Se]>trmber, 1916, the denosits aggregated 1,468,313,018 dollars, and 
tlic circulation 135,285,031 dolpirs. 

In addition lo the capital there was in 1915 the sum of 113,020,310 
dollars of ro'^t- or rc.serve fnmls helnnging to the banks. 

Tlicre arc 23 olcaring hou'^cs in Canada. The transactions for 1916 
amounted to 10,557,188,000 dollars, against 7,796,781,000 dollars in 1916. 
Of the transactions of 1916, Montreal had 34 }>er cent , Toronto 24 ])er 
cent,, Winnipeg 20 per cent., and Vancouver 4 per cent. 

Oovornmeut post-ofhee savings-banks have been in operation in Canada 
.since 1868 ; there are also Government savings-banks, under the Finance 
Department, in the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, and British Columbia. 
In 1916 the post-office savinga-bank.s had 134,345 depositors and 40,008,418 
dollars on aeposit. The Government si^vings banks b^nl 30,618 depositors 
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and 13,620,009 dollars on deposit. Statement of transactions of the post 
office and Government savings-banks, in dollars': — 


Year ended 
March 31. 

Balances, April 1 

Cash Deposited 
(Inch interest) 

Withditiwals 

t 

Balances, March 31 

1912-13 
1013-14 i 

1914- 15 i 

1915- 10 1 

58,219,828 

.57,140,484 

55,507,602 

54,001,570 

15,538,372 
13,710,101 j 

14,011,2.50 ; 

12,300,4«U 

16,017,216 

17,050,597 

1.^.577,288 

12,779,757 

57,140,484 

55,567,002 

54.001,579 

5;b52S,274 


The deposits jii special savings-banks amounted in 1914 to 39, 1 10,439 
dollars, in 1915 to 37,817,474 dollars, and in 1916 to 40,405,037 dollars. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Dollar of 100 cents. The value of the money of the United King- 
dom is fixed by law as follows; — The sovereign, 4 *86 if dollars; the crown 
piece, 1 *2 dollars ; and other silver coins at proportionate values. Notes are 
issued by the Government for 5, 4, 2, and 1 dollar, and 25 cents ; no bank 
is allowed to issue notes for a less sum than 5 dollars. 

The Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint was establislnHi in pnrsiiarc^' of Tlie Ottawa 
Mint Act, lOQl. under wiiieli an unntial sum not exot rding 75, dollars is ]»ayftble to the 
Iinjjeriftl Treasury for thw purpose of defraying tli«* sal.irivs of ofheials and other expenses 
of ttie Mint, tlic fees and ail sums received being retained by Ounada. The Mint i.ssues 
gold, silver and copj^cr coins for circulatioti in <'anR<la. and sovereigns and half'>overeigns 
coined will be legal tender in every country under the British Hag. 

Gold, silver, anti bronze coin struck and issued by the Ottawa Mint 
(luring the calendar years 191 1 and 1015 : — 

19U ' JP15 



.Struck 

Issued 

Struck j 

Issued 


( U,891 

9,077 

• ! 

13 

Gold (sovereigns) 

1 

♦»r 


or 


( - 

$U, 17 1.72 

■' 

$63,20 



8 

i 

$ 

Gold— Canadian $5 s . 

lh5,v|.5.U() 

H5,595,<H> 


65.00 

,, ,, $l0’s 


1,.3.M,I lU.fXj , 

! 

480.00 

Silver . . . . , 

,SW,24h(»', 

7a4,(X»2.00 i 

1H4,54^.6,() ' 

296,000.00 

Bronze . . . . 

31,6.39.07 

1 .3,5,100.00 i 

48,369. (>t3 

50,400.00 


The l(5gal w'eights and mea.su re.s are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 
pois, gallon, and bu.shel ; but tin* hundredweight is decdured to be 100 pounds 
and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, a.s in the United States. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference ooncerning Canada 
and British North America. 

1. OrKICIAF, I’vlil.lCATIONS. 

Annual Bei»ort«of tlie various Oovemment Ibpartment.s. Ottawa. 

Census of Canada, decennial. Ottawa. 

Census and Statistics Monthly. Otuwa, 

PuhUc Aceounta and Estimates of Canada for the fiscal year ending March $1 . Annual. 
Ottawa. 

Hei>orts on Canadian Archive*. 

Report fn the Board of Trade on the Noith-Wcst of Canada, with Hpecia! Reference to 
Wiieat Production for Export. By James Mavor. iiondon, im. 
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Report of the Auditor-General on Appropriation Accounts for the year ending June 80. 
Annual. Ottawa. 

Reports (Annual) of the Geological Survey of Canada. Ottawa. 

Reports of Commission of Conservation. Toront-o. 

Report, Returns, and Statistics of the Inland Revenues of the Dominion of Canada, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30. Annual. Ottawa. 

Canada Year Book, CeiAus and Statistics Office, Ottawa. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Tra<ie Report Published by the Department of Trade and Commerce. Ottawa. Annual. 
Tables of the Trade and Navigation of the Dominion of Canada, for the hscal year 
ending March 31. Aniiiial. Ottawa. 

Report to the Board of Trade on tlie Trade of Canada. By II. M. Trade Commissioner. 
Annual. London. 

C/iambriv? (Major Ernest J.), The Canadian Parliamentary Gui<le ifnd Work of General 
Reference for the Dominion of Canada, PJOfi. Ottawa. 190S. — Canada’.s Fertile North 
Land. Ottawa. 1908.-— The uucxpl(tite<l West. A compilation of all the authentic 
information available at the present time as to the natural resources of the uuexploited 
regions of Northern Canada. Ottawa. 191-1. 

Grijfin (Watson), Canada the Country of the Twentieth Century. Ottewa, 1910, 

The Goal FieM.s of Manitoba, Ha.skatchcwan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Geo» 
logical Survey. Ottawa, 1909. 

2. Non-Okficial Publications. 

yidam.s (J.), Ten Thousand Miles throngli ('anada. London, 1912. 

Ami (II. M.), Editor. North America. Vo!. 1. Canada and Newfoundland. Second 
Eilition, revised. London, lin.^>. 

naedekrr’if Dominion of Clanada with Newfonndland, and an Excursion to Alaska, 
By J. F. Mnirhead. .‘ho ed., London, 1907. 

Boam (11. J.), Twentieth Century Impres.sion.s of Canada, its History, People, 
Commerce, Industries and Ke.sonrces. r.ondon, 191 1 

Bourtno^ (Sir J (».), Manual of the Const itutional lli.story of Caijada. Montreal, 1888. 
— How Canada is Covi'med. London, 189.'>. -Historical and t)e.scMi)ti\'e Account of Cape 
Breton. Montreal. IS9‘J, —Canada. [In ‘ Htory of the Nations ’ tSeiies.] New rd. London^ 
1909. —Canada and tin' United Stales. (Con.st, itutional Sy.stems Compared.] Philadelphia, 
1898,— Cianada under British Rule. ITiH) 1900. Cambridge, 1900.- Lord F^lgin. ‘Makers 
of Canaila ’ Scries, l.ondon, llwHl. 

BradUy (\. O.), Canada in the Twontieth Century. New ed., London, 1900.— -The 
Making of Cana«la. Lomloii, 19p8. 

Bravilry- Moore (.\.). (’anatla and her (Ndonics. London, 1911. 

firay [A- J - L'Kssor In lusti i<'l ct ta)mmoroial du Penjde Canadlcn. Montreal, 1914. 
/Jry<?« (G.), 'I'he Rt5markable History of the Hu<lst*n Bay Company. London, 1900.— 
Short History of the Canadian People. New cd., London, 1911, 

Buron (E. J. P.), Le.s Riclic.s.se.s du Canada. Pari.s, 1901. 

Burpee (L. J,), Ainon.g the Canadian Aljes. lanulon, 191.^. 

CViapieau (Hon. J. A.), (huist ilntion and Government of Canada. 10. Montreal, 1894 
Clement ([Ion, W. H. P.), The Law ol the Canadian Con.siitution. Six! edition. 
Toronto and London, 191»7. 

Coppiny (A. K.), Canada : To-day and To-morrow. London, 1011. 

Dawson (S. E.), North America. Vol. I, (In Slanfonl’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel.) New edition. London, 191 1. The St. Lawrence Basin and its Borderlands. 
Lonilon, 1906. 

Douglas (J ), OM France in the New Worl 1. Clevclaml and London, 1906. 

Egerion (H. K.), and Grant (W. L.), Canadian l?onslitntional Development, London, 
1907. 

i^'aHIion (Abbf), ni.stoirftdelaCo!onicfran<;ai«c en Canada. Svols. Fol. Montreal, 1805 
Qarneau (F. X.), Illstoirc du Canada depuis sa decouverte jusqii’A nos jours. 6th 
edition. PariM, 19J4, 

Griffith ('W. L.), The Dominion of Canada, l.iondon, 1911. 

Heaton's Annual Commercial Handbook of Canada. Toronto. 

Uodgin${T.\ Britishand Ainerjcau Diplomacy aflecting (Canada. 178'J-1S99. Toronto, 1900. 
Hopkins (J. C.), Canada : an Eucyclopsedla. 6 vols. Tt'ronto, 1897 .— Progress of Canada 
In the Century. Edinburgh, 190*2. —Morang’s Annual Register of Canadian Atlhirs. Toronto. 
— French Canada and the St. Lawrence, London, 1916.— The Canadian Annual Review of 
Public Affairs. Toronto. 

Joans {J. S.), Canada's Resources and Possibilities. liOndon, 1904. 

Keith (A. B.), Responsible Government in the Dominions. Oxford, 1912. 
ifinps/ord (W,), History of Canada. 10 vole, l^ondon, 1887-98. 

Litureys (IL), jfcs.sal de Gi^ographie ^oonoiuique du Canada (Resnmt^ Aide-Memoire . 
Brussels, 40U. . .. 
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Laut (Agnes), Canada, the Empire of the North. Boston, 1900. 

Lefroy (A. H. F.), Canada's Federal System. Toronto, 1913. 

T.oir{K.)y Canada et Canadiens. Paris, 1900. 

LioTrt«(SirC. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Canada. Oxford, 1910. 
~A History of Canada, 17d3-181‘J. London, 1909.— Lord Durliam's Report on the Affairs 
of British North America. 3 vols. Oxford, 1912. » 

Mitchell (E. B.), In Western Canada before the war. A study of coniinunitie.s. London, 
1015. 

Morgan (H. J.)and Bv.rpee (Ij. J.), Canadian Life in Town and Ctuintry. London, 1906. 
3/orns (Keith), Anglo-Canadian Year Book. Annual. London. 

Munro (J. E. C.), The Constitution of Canada. Cambridge, 1889. 

Oxford Survey of the Britisli Empire. Vol. IV. American Territories. London, 19H. 
Parkman (F.), France and England in America, con.sisting of the following works:— 
Pioneers of Franco in^the New World (1512-163.')).— The Jesuits in North Ameriea (1034-76). 
— La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (164.3-89). — The Old Regime in Canada 
(1653-1763) 14th ed. — Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. (1620-1701), 
l4th ed.~A Half-Century of Conflict (1700-48).— Montcalm and Wolf (ITlO-fkf). London, 
1385. — The Conspiracy of Pontiac (1663-1760). New e<l. London, 1889. 

Steele (S. B,). Forty Vear.s in Canada. London, 1915. 

Trhnandnn (A. H, de), The Hudson Ray Roa<l (1408 1915) London, 1915. 

Twpper (Sir Charles), Recollections of Sixty Year.s. London, 1914, 

Viktor (E. A.). Canada's Future: What she offers after the War. .V symposium of 
official opinion. Toronto. 1916, 

iViiMurn (S,), Trails, Trappers, and Tendei feet in Western (''anada. 1912. 

Weaver (V awWy P )> Canada and the British Immigrant. London, 1914. 

Wkate.^iU R.), Canada; 'J’he New Nation. London, 1906. 

ir/n7e(J nines )- Boundary disputes and treaties [in Canada]. Toronto, 1914, 

Wimor (J.), Tlie Stjuggle in America between England and France, 1697-1 7r>3. 
London, 1895. 

Wrong (G. M.), Lamjton (H, H.), and Stewart Wallace (W.), Review of Historical 
Puhlication.s relating to Canada. Vol. 19, Toronto, 1015. 

Yeip/i (F.), Through the Heart of Canada. London. 1011. 


CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


ALBERTA. 

Constitution and Government. — Tlie Constitution of Alberta is 
contained in tlio British North America Act of 1867, and its several 
amending Acts ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, passed by the Barliament 
of the Dominion of Canada, creating tlie jnovinco. In the British North 
America Act, provision was made for tlie admi.'-.sion of the new provinces 
from time to time, including the then North-Wc.st Territories, of which the 
present province of Alheila formed a large portion. Upon tin granting of 
autonomy to the Nortli-West ''J'erritorics, Alberta and Sa'*kntchewan were 
erected into province.s, and all the provisions of the Britisli North America 
Act. excejit those with respect to .schools, lands, and the public domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta a.s they apply to tlie oldiT provinces of Canada. 

The executive is ve.sted nominally in the Lieutenant Governor, wha is 
appointed by the federal government, but actually in tlie Executive Council, 
or the Cabinet of the Legislature. TiCglslative power i.s vested in the 
Assembly in the name of the king. All bills passed by the Legislative 
Assembly are annually transmitted to Ottawa to receive the apjiroval of the 
federal government 

Members of the Legislative A.ssemhlv arc elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Woman suffrage has been e.stablislied in the province. 

There are 56 members in the Legislature, elected in 1913—37 Liberals, 
and 19 Conservatives. 

lAentenanUGovernor , — His Honour R. G. Brett, B,A., M.D., LL*D 
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The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier, President of the Council, and Minister of Railways and Tele- 
— Hoii. A. L. SifLon. 

Attorney -General. — Ilvn. C. W. Cross. 

Promncial- Treasurer. — Hon. C. R. Mitchell. 

Minister of Public Hon. Charles ASYcf/.-ft/A 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Duncan Ma.rAioll. 

Minister of Educalioa. — Hon. J. R. Boyle. 

Minister of Munieijudities. — Hon. Wilfrid Gariepy. 

Provincial Secretary. — Hon. A. J. McLean. 

Agent-Gcnrral in London. —ZcAm A. Reid. 1, Cliarin;^ Cross, Tiafalgar 
Square, London, 

Local Government. — Li Hie law icspeeting towns and rural 

municipalities was revisf'd and hrought u[> to date, in h innonv with the 
conditions and devcl()])inent and growth prevailing in tlio ]>rovince at the 
present time. Rural municipalities coin])rise an area of 18 miles square, and 
are laid out on a uniform jilan conh>rinalde as far as]>ossil>]e to the Dominion 
Land Survey svstem. Each muniidpality is a body cor]>orate and governed 
by a council of six ebaded by a general voti? of the i-esident electors. The 
chief executive ollicer is called a Eeeve. All towns me incorporated under 
the Towns’ Act of 1912 exeo]>t those incorporated by s})Ooial acts. The town 
council comtists of a Mayor and six councillors elected by tbo-<c whose names 
ajqiear on the last revised asses''nient roll. Persons qualified to vote are 
males or females of the full age i>f 21 years who are assessed for 50 dollars 
or upward.y. The cities of Alberta carry on their municipal govennneut by 
the authority of special charters granted by tb(‘ Ijegislaturc. 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 255,285 square 
miles, 252,925 sq. miles being land area and 2,800 sq. miles water area, 
The population in 1911 was 374,633 ; in 1906, 184,412, and in 1901, 
73,022. In 1911 the rural jiopulation numbered 232,726 (52,399 in 1901), 
and the urban 141,937 (20,623 iu 1901). Estimated }>opulation in 1916, 
639,000. Popul itioii of the principal cities, (1916) ;~(.\dgary, 56,302; 
Edmonton, 53.794 ; f/ethbiidge, 9,437 ; .Medudne Hat, 9,269 ; Rod ]>eev, 
2,203 ; Wetaskiwin, 2,048. 

The vital statistics for 3 year.s are given as follows : — 


__ 

Births 

Marriages 

! 

i Deaths 

Kxce.sR of births 

H)13 . 

11,871 

5,053 

4,4.32 

7.4.S0 

11)14 . 

13.685 


4,147 

0.53S 

1915 . 

1 

4,20l‘ j 

3, .588 

0,864 


Instruction. — the school system all grades, both primary and 
seconflary, are included under the term of public school. The same hoard of 
trustees control the schools from the kindergarten to entrance to the 
university. All scliools are .supported by taxes levied by tlie local hoard, 
supplemented by Oovorument grants. Tlie grants are distributed to en- 
courage the highest grade of teachers, regularity of atteiidance of pupils and 
general proficiency based on the report of Government inspectoi's. All 
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BEITISH COLUMBIA. 

Constitution and Government. —Previous to 1S68 British Columbia, 
then known as Xew Caledonia, formed a ])ortion of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s concession, but in that year it was constituted a Crown Colony, 
owing to the large ininiigration consequent oit the discovery of gold. 
Vancouver Island was leased to tlie Hudson’s Bay Company in 1843, and 
was made a Crown Colony in 1849. In 18d6 the Colonies of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island were united, and on July 20tb, 1871, 
British. Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation, and is represented 
by three members in the Senate, and seven in the House of Commons of 
Canada. 

The Ihovincial novernment is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of -17 members on the system of executive administration 
known as a “responsible government.*’ I'he Assenddy is elected for four 
years, every male adult (fbitish subjects'' liaving resided six months in the 
Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

Luutniant-Govrrmyr , — His Honour Fraid< S. JktriumL 

The members of the Ministry (a|»]*oint*‘d November 30, 1910; are as 
follows : — 

Premier and President fkr OouneiL- -llcyn. H. C. Prewder, 

Minister of Finance. — llgii. \V. Stoan. 

Minister of Agriculture . — 

Minister of Education and Procincial Secretary. — ifon. J. Oliver, 

Minister of Public frorks. —Hon. T. D. Maclean, 

Attorney-General. — Hon. M. A. MacDonahL 

MinisUr of Lands. — Hon. T. D. Patvllo. 

Minister vAihout Portfolio, — Hon. J. H. King. 


' Agent- General in Lo/tdon, R. McBride, K.C. .M.(L, British Columbia 
House, 1/3, Regent Street, S. W. 

Area and Population. -British c<dumbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Ocean, has an area. .aceorJing to tin* census of 1911, of 
355,855 square inile-s, of which 353, Ub square miles are land area, and 2,439 
s<.|uare miles water area, but exclusive of ten itorial .’-eas. It is a great irregular 
quadrangle about 700 miles from nortli to soutli, with an average w'idtli of 
about 400 miles, lying between latitude,s 49 dcgrce.s and 60 degrees north. It 

bounded on the .suutii by the Straits of Juan <le Fnea ainl the States of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, on the west by the I^acilic Ocean and 
Southern Alaska, on the north by Vukon and Ma<fkcnzic Territories, and on 
the east by the Province of Alberta. From the 49th degree north to the 64th 
degree the eastern boundaiy follows the axis of the Itocky Mountains, and 
thence nortli, the 120th meridian. 

The sulxlivisions of tlie Province, with the number of square miles in 
each, areas follows: Kootenay.s, east and west, 23. .500 s«pjare miles; Yale, 
24,300; Lillooet, 16,100; V'aricouvcr and Westmin ter, 7,600; Cariboo, 
300,600; Comox (inainJamL, 7,100; and Vancouver Island, 16,400. 

The last census (1911) places tlie }xq)ulation at 392,480; in 1901 the 
population wa.s 178,667. In 1916 it was fstiuiated at 383,380, over 30,000 
men haring gone to the front. 

Some of the principal cities and towns are ; Victoria (the capital), 
population, (1916), 60,000; Vancouver, 114,000; New Westminster, 17,000; 
Nanaimo, 8,000; Nelson, 7,000; Prince Rupert, 6,000. 
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TliO movement of the population for three years was as follows : — 



Births 

MaiTiagc.s 

De.iths 

Excess of bii tlis 

1011 

• 

10, .118 

4,2oi; 

:h074 

0,444 

101.0 

U),5m 


3,832 

0 084 

1016 

0,Sll 

.'{,100 

3..S87 

.5,054 


Instruction. A ' ompleto system of free and noii-sootaiian education 
was estHhlislied by Act in 1872. The central control is veytod in the Council 
of Public Instruction, cuinposed of tlie members of the KxceiUive (’ouncil. 
The Minister of Kdiicution directs the f<eneral manai^enuMit of the schools 
ll.iou;<h the Superintendent of Fldueation. 

'fhore are at ]»rcsont 37 high scdiools in the Province, with 3,912 )an>iLs. 
I'he iiumher of schools in 1915 16 was 767, under 1,966 teaeliers, with an 
enrolnnuU of 64,570 jmjnls u}t to .hinc 30, 1916. 4'he Legislature has set 
aside two million acres of land as an endowment fora Provincial university, 
a site for whieli has heen chosen in Vancouver. Total expenditure on 
ediK^ation in 1913-14, 4,634,877 dollars ; 1914 15, 3,907,446 dollars. 


Finance* — Revemu' and ex[>enditure for six years were as follows : — 


1911 

1912 

1913 


Rerenue 

Dollars 

10,492,892 

10,74.5,708 

12,510,215 


Exi'cmlinire 

Dollars 

8,414,825 

11,368,767 

15.626,805 


1914 
1915' 
1916 1 


Revenue 

Dollars 

10,479,259 

7.035.000 

5.832.000 


Exjienditurc 

Dollars 

15,970,877 

11.163.000 

10.789.000 


• EHtiinntcs 


'the balance sheet, of the Province showed \hat on Maieh 31, 1914, the 
liabilities totalled 25,845,029 dollars, and the .assets 18,617,8 16 dollars, a 
balance of liabilities over assets of 7,227,183 dollars. 

Production and Industry.~-Hnti.sh Columbia luodueed ill 1915 
minerals to the value of 30,872,901 dollars ; lumber to the value of 29,150,000 
dollars; (i.sh to the value of 11,575,086 dollars (salmon pack 1914-15, 
1,133,381 caso^ ; halibut eateh, 27,540,000 lb.; herring, 24,575,000 lb.; 
whales, 229); agricultural produce v.ilued at 29,447,508 dollars; and 
manufactures of the value of 70,000,0u0 dollars {rathnutcd); making a 
total of 171,045,495 dollars. The acreage and production of certain crops 
in 1916 (provisional ligurcs) were: wheat, 15,800 acre.s, 493,000 bushels; 
oats, 61,000 acres, 3,284,000 bushels ; barley. 2,700 aens, 103,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 15,300 acres, 2,892,000 hiishcLs. Numher of live stock in 1915: 
milch cows, 81.000; siiee]», 40,000; pigs, 36,500; horses, 62,000. 

Britisli Columbia’s coal measures are estimat<Ml to contain 62,000 million 
tons, mainly bituminous, of wliich 23,000 millions are in the seams known 
and meiusuicd ; it possesses the greatest compact area of meiohantable timber 
in North America ; the importance of the hsheries, a[>art from salmon fishing, 
is only beginning to be realised ; tliere are widely-distributed deposits of 
magnetite and hematite iron, wbioh are as yet undeveloped ; tlic area of possible 
farmland lias been estimated at 22,000,000 acres, but not much more tbiMt 
one tenth of this area lias yet been occupied ; tho Province has millioniS of 
acres of imlpwood as yet unexploitcd ; ana much of the territory is unexplor^ 
audits potential value unknown. ' 
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More than half the standing timber in Canada is to be found in British 
Columbia, and the average rate of forest growth is double that in the remainder 
of the Dominion. Recent investigators place the area of British Columbia's 
timber land at over 100,000,000 acres, containing, roughly, 400,000 million 
feet of timber. It is estimated that there are about 50,000,000,000 feet board 
measure under the control of the Dominion in the railway belt. 

British Columbia is the second Province of the Dominion in the value of its 
mineral production. The mineral output in 1915 and 1916 was as follows : — 


Mineiuls 

Gold, jdacer 


lOlf) 

Quantity > Value 

! Dollars 
.38.5CM) ! 7709)00 

1916 

Value 

^ 

Dollar.s 

1 5,390,000 

Gold, lode 

ounces 

250,021 

5,167,934 

Silver 

do. 

3,366,.“>0G 

1,588,901 

2,100,0^0 

Lead 

poiiml.s 

46, .50.3, 500 

1,030,200 

i 3,186,000 

Copper 

do. 

.56, o I. S, 405 

0,835,500 

1 18,430,000 

Zinc 

do. 

12,0.S2,4m 

1,460,521 

i 3,648,000 

Coal ....... 

. long ton 

1,611,120 

5,638,052 

' 7,094,000 

Coke 

do. 

245,871 

1,475,226 

I 1 ,623,000 

Miscellaneous piodncU . 


— 

1,571,181 

‘ 1,500,000 

Total of above 


- 

29,447,508 

42,971,000 


Statistic.s of manufaotiires for 1915 : Industrial establishments, 1,003 ; 
capital, 158,623,000 dols. ; eiufdoyees, 28,846 ; wages and salaries, 15,880,000 
dols.; cost of Diaterials, 42,279,000 doLs.; value ot {)roducts, 73,607,000 dols. 

The potential water power of Vancouver Island and the Coastal belt has 
been estimated at over eight million n.p. 

CQlllllierC6. — The trade oCthe Province is developing rapidly ; in 1914-15, 
imports amounted to 36,223,080 dollars, and the exports to 33,627,009 dollars. 
Exports consist of minerals (chiefly gold, silver, copper and coal), sea 
products (chiefly salmon, halibut, herrings, whale products and oil), lumber, 
furs, skins, etc. A large inter-provincial trade is rapidly developing, the 
fruit grown in British Columbia being largely 8hipj>^id to the I'rairie Pro- 
vinces, where it finds a go(jd market. 

ComBlUllicatioilS and Shipping. — The Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Pacific are at luesent the ]>rincipal railways in the Province, 'the 
C.P. H. has three main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway, the Kettle Valley Railway, and several branches connecting 
with United States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, be.sides a large fleet of ocean-going and coasting 8tf3amer8. 
TheraUway mileage of the Province is (1915) 3,419 miles, with an additional 
439 miles in course of construction, and 619 miles of projected railway. 
Tel^hone mileage, 127,221 miles. 

The Canadian Northern Pacific Railway ha.s extended its railway from 
T^te Jaune Cache to the City of Vancouver, and has commenced building 
from Victoria north to the Alberni District on Vancouver Island. 

Steps are being taken to establish direct shipping communication with 
Canadian Atlantic ports, via the Panama Canal. 

In the fiscal year of 1914-15, 4,847 sea-going vessels entered inward with a 
tonnage of 4,615,846 tons ; 4,820 sea-going vessels cleared outwards with a 
tonnage of 4,617,101 tons ; and 50,180 coastwise vessels entered and cleared 
with a tonnage of 20,943*260 tons. 
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Books of B«ference. 

The Official Reports of the various Departments. ^ 

British Columbia Year Book. Victoria, British Columbia. Annual. 

Brown (A. G.), Britisli Columbia. Its history, people, commerce, industries rnd 
resources. London, 1912. 

Collieon (W. II.), In tlie Wake of the War Canoe. liOndon, 1915. 

Fairford (IL), British Columbia. London, 1914. 

Oalloway {G. F. J.), The Call of the West; letters fronvBritish Columbia. London, 
lOlC. 

GosneU(ll. E.), Year Book of British Columbia. London, 

Thornhill (J. B.), British Columbia in the Making, 1913. London, 1913. 

See also under Canada. 


MANITOBA. 

Constitution and Government.— ManitoLa was known as the. Red 
River Settlement before iLs entry into tlie noininion in 1870. The Provin- 
cial Goveniinent a liiiiiiisteroj by a Lientenant-Oovernor and a Le^iplativo 
Assembly of 49 memliers elected for five years. Women have been 
eiifraiieliiscd. and may be members of Parliament. 

Litiuteiiamt-Govcrnor, — His Honour Sir d. A. M. Ail'inSj K.C.M.G. 

The Members of the Mini-stry are as follows : — 

Premier^ Conim issioix^'r of Haibcays and Cvmaiifiswner of P/OvineM 
Lands. — Hon, T. C. Norr:',^. 

Promnnid Sci'rdary . — Hon. .f. W. Armatrony^ M.D. 

Mini'iter of P'ti)icaUo)L Hon. R. S. Thornton^ M.l). 

MinUicr of Piddle IVorhs. — Hon. Thomas H. Johnson. 

Attorney-Oeneral. — Hon. A. Ik Hudson. 

Provincial yVertsSuercr.— lIon. Kdward Brown. 

Minister of A grie id lure.- Ahm. Akilentine Winkder. 

State of ])arties in Legislative Assembly (elected Aug., 1915) : Conserva- 
tives, 5 ; Liberals, 49 ; Indcjiendents, 2. 

Aron and Population. — The area of the Province is 251,832 square 
miles, of which 231,920 .sq. nnh s are land area and 19,906 sq. miles water. 
In 1912 its houndaii.'s wa re < xtembMl to the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
(See map Statesman’s Yeah Book, 1912.) Tlie jKqmlation in 1911 wa.s 
455,614 (250,056 males and 205,558 females), wliiedi is 6*18 j>er square mile. 
In 1901 the population was 255,211, thus showing an ineiease by 1911 of 
78‘52 per cent. Tlic rural jmjmlatiou in 1911 was 255,249 (184,738 in 1901). 
The number of houses in 1911 was 84,511 (49,781 in 1901) ; the number of 
families in 1911 was 89,861, (51,056 in 1901). Populatimi of the. luducipal 

cities (1916): Winnipeg (ea[utal) 163,000; Brandon, 15,225; Portage la 

Prairie, 5,892 ; St. Boniface, 11,022. 

Instruction* — Education is locally controlled, a.s in all the ]uovinces, 
and ia supported by locid taxation and Government grants. Winnipeg has 
an Agricultural Gollego (opened 1906) with 368 full course students in 1914, 
The university of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in Winnipeg, lias 500 student^?. 
There are (1916) 2,976 teachers and 100,963 pupils in the 2,727 public schools. 
Total expenditure on education in 1915, 7,116,898 dollars. 


X 
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Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. j 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Revenue, 

Expenditure. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Dollars. 
4,454,190 ; 

7,046,0751 
5,788,070 

Dollars. 1 

4.002.826 
4,339,540 1 

5,314,849 j 

1 

1914 

1916 

tiollars. 

5,512,163 

5,524,911 

! 

1 Dollars. 

5,49L3872 
5,098,059 


^ For 1912 the revenue im*ludetl the Dominion Government settlement of 2,294,219 
dollars on a net revenue of 4,752,456 dollars. 

« Excluding 145, -<’2 dollars exported as a gift of flour to the United King<Iom. 


Production and Industry. — Manitoba is essentially fitted for agri- 
culture, more particularly for grain production. The total area under field 
crops in 1916 was 6,911,340 acres. In 1916 3,664,281 acres produced 
96,662,912 bushels of wheat; 2, 1 21,84.5 acres produced 101,077,991 bushels 
of oats ; 1,039,849 acres produced 35,423,495 bushels of barley ; 64,836 acres 
produced 739,809 bushels of flax; 67,343 acres produced 7,736,368 bushels 
of potatoes; 16,699 acres ]doduced 364,572 bushels of lye. There were 
341,496 horses in the Province in 1916, 89,475 sheep, 261,774 pigs, and 
665,686 cattle. 

Total value of minerals, 1915, 2,500,000 dollars, largely coal. The 
Province is believed to contain rich gold deposits. Value of fisheries {1915-16) 
742,925 dollars. 

Total value nf dairy produce (1914), 3,417,382 dollars (butter, 2,136,784 
dollars ; cheese, 65,990 ; milk, 978,500 ; sweet cream, 236,108). 

According to the 1916 Census there were in 1915, 840 industrial establish- 
ments in Manitoba with a capital of 95,856,000 dollars ; employing 19,876 
wage-earners ; wages and ^alaiies, 13,663,000 dollars ; cost of materials used, 
38,513,000 dollai's ; and value of products, 61, 594, 000 ilollars. 

Commerce and Communications.—lmports in 1914 15, 29,847,647 
dollars. In the year ending June 30, J914, the Province had 4,076 miles 
ofrailw'ayas compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. In 1 914 there were 166,004 
miles of telephone wire. 

Books of Reference. 

Rep(»rt.s of the various Govermuent DeparlmeiiU. 

Bulletin VIII., Fifth Census of Canada ( Igridltore of Manitoba). 

Boam (U. J ), and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, lUM. 

Bryce Manitoba ; Its Infancy, Growth, and Present Position. London, i8S2. 

Bee also under Canada. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Constitution and Government.—New P>runswick was settled as early 
as 1761. In 1784 it was separated from Nova Scotia. The Government is at 
present vested in a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assemldy of 48 
members elected for live year. s. Last election February, 1917: — Liberals 27 
Conservatives 21. 

LutUenajU- Governor, — 

The members of the Ministry are as follows (April 1917) : — 

Premier and President of Council, — lion. W. E. Foster. 

Attorney- General. — Hon. J. P, Byrne. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. P. J. Vc^wit. 

Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Robert Murray. 

Minister of Lands and Mines. — Hon, Dr. E. A. Smith. 
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Minister of Agricult are.. — lion. G. V. Twcedale. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. L. A. Dugal^ Hon. Dr. W. F. Pi,oherts^ 
Hon 0. W. Robinson. 

Agent-General in London — F. W. SiLViner. 

Area and Population. — The area of tlie Province is 27,986 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles arc land area, and 74 sciuare inilc.s water 
area. The population in 1911 numbered 361.889 (179,867 males and 172,022 
females), which is 12 *61 per square mile. In 1901 tlie j«opulation was 331,120, 
showing an increase by 1911 of 6*27 per cent. The rural po[»ulation in 1911 
was 262,342 (253,835 in 1901) ; the number of houses in 1911, 60,930 (58,226 
in 1901) ; the number of lamilics in 1911, 67,093 (62,69d in 1901). Popu- 
lation of tlie princiiial cities (1911): — St. John, 42,511 ; Moncton, 11,345 ; 
Fredericton (ca])ital), 7,208. 

Instruction. — Kducation is free and undenominational. The Fuiversity 
of New Ihun.swick, at Fredericton, founded in l&OO, has 200 students. 
There are (1914) 64,310 [uipils and 2,032 teachers in tlie 1,922 jiublic schooj|,s 
(grammar and normal schools excluded). Total expenditure on edm ation in 
1914, 986,683 dollars. 


Finance. — The finance for two years is shown as follows : — 


Year, 

! Ue venue. 

Expenditure. 

.' 5 urplu.<, 


; Dollars. 

Dollar.'^. 

D(dlars. 

1013 


1,410,903 

12,169 

1914 


I 1,493,774 

1 1,4.75 


Production and Industry. — New Hrunswiek i.s puxluetive in mining, 
agriculture and manufaeture alike. The total area under tiehl crops in 1915 
was 893,940 acres, and the value produceil, 20,096,400 dollars. In 1916 the 
avireage of spiing wheat was 14,000 and the yield 262,000 bushels ; oats, 
198,0u0 acres, 6,417,080 bushels ; barley, 1,900 acres, 52,000 bushels ; buck- 
wheat, 53,000 acres, 1,299, (‘00 bu.shels ; potatoes, 39,000 acres, 7,488,000 
bushels. The number of milch eow.s in the Province (1915) was 247,212 ; of 
horses 65,103 ; of sheep, 130,193 ; of pigs, 88,338. 

The capital invested in the fi.shing industry is estimated (1915-16) at 

3.959.000 dollars ; men employed on the Heels and inland waters, 16,700 ; 
eiiqdoyee.s in canneries, freezers, and fish hoii.scs, 6,700. The total value of 
fisheries in 1915-16 was 4,737,145 dollars. 

The Government owns over 10,000 s(iuaie miles of forests. The i>ro- 
duction of luinlxT in 1915 was 633,518,000 IWt board measure. The total 
value wa.s 9,902,000 dollars. Spruct* is the principal wuod. 

The Province is particularly rich in minerals. Iron, gyj‘.sum, coal, 
building stone, copper, manganese, all abound. Total value of minerals 
(1914), 1,034,706 dollars. 

In 1915 there were 712 industrial establishments, with a cai»ital of 

46.050.000 dolhu's, employing 17,548 wage-earners ; .salaries and wages, 

8.794.000 dolluriT; cost of materials, 21,443,000 dollars ; value of proilucts, 

37.666.000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications, -The domestic and foreign ex- 
j)orta of the Province in 1915--1G amounted to 131,241,957 dollars ; the 
imports to 14,852,932 dollars. 

The Province had 1,839 miles ot railway in 1914, as compared with 1,503 
miles in 1907. In 1914 there were 26,843 miles of telephone wire. 

X 2 
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Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Goverument Departments. 

Bulletin V. Fifth Census of Canada (Agriculture). 

See also under Canada. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

Constitution and Government — The tlvst settlement was made by 
the Fieneb at the end of the sixteenth century, and the province was called 
Aoailia until finally ceded to the British the Treaty of Utrecht ih 1718. 
The Constitution of the Dominion of (Canada and of each separate Province 
thereof is contained in the “ British North America Act,” commonly called 
the “Act of Confederation.” This Act passed the Imperial Parliament in 
1867 and came into force on July 1st of that year. Under this Act the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia, along with that of each of the other Provinces, 
may exclusively make laws in relation to local matters ; and more especially 
in regard to direct taxation within the Province in order to raise a revenue 
for provincial purposes, and the administration of justice iu the Province, 
including the constitution, m iintenance. and organisation of provincial courts 
both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure of civil 
Tuatters in those courts. 

The Legislature of N'ova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed 
and paid by the Federal Goveinment and liolding ollice for five years ; a 
Legislative Council ajipuinted by the Crown, and holding office for life ; and 
a House of Assemhly, chosen by ]»opuhir vote every five years. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 21 memhers ; the House of Assfunbly of 43. The 
members of both Houses receive a sessional indemnity of 700 dollars. 

The franchise is granted to persons a.ssessed on real proj>erty valued at 
150 dollars or ou personal or ]>ersonal and real ]>ropeity together valued at 
300 dollars ; tenants yearly of similar property ; sons of foregoing persons or 
of widows iu pos.session of enoagh property io qualify as stat^ed above and 
actually re.siding on such property ; persons liaving an annual income of 
250 dollars. 

House of Assembly (1916;, state of parties : — Liberals, 30 ; Conservatives, 
13. The Liberal ]>arty has held office continuously for 35 years. 

LuiUenant- Governor — His Honour J. McC. Grant, 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier and Provincial Hcerebiry. — Hon. G. H. Murray, 

Attorney ’Oeiurnl. — Hon. 0. T. Daniels, 

Commissioner of ^i^orks and Mines.- - Won. E. H. Armstrong. 

Ministers vdtliout Portfolio. - WmiH. Jason M. MaclCy George E. Faulkner^ 
R. M. MmQreyor^ and J. W. Covieau. 


Agent'General in London. - John Ilowardy 57a, Pall-Mall, S.W. 

LoCAI Government.- Ill Nova Scotia theiearc two municipal divisions, 
viz,, county and city or town. Five counties are divided into two muni* 
cipalities. 

The county or municipal councils comsist of councillora elected tnennially 
hy the ratefmycrs, one for each polling division of a county electing a membe; 
to the House of Assembly. Town or City Councils are composed of a rnayoi’ 
and not less than six councillors elected by the ratepayers. 

Area and Population*— -The area of the Province is 21,428 squaic 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are laud area, and 860 square miles 
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water Area. The population in 1911 was 492,888 ; in 1901, 459,674, and 
in 1891, 450,896* 

Population of the principal cities (1911): — Halifax, 46,619; Sydney, 
17,723; Glace Bay, 16,562 ; Amherst, 8,973; Yarmouth, 6,600 ; New 
Glasgow, 6,888 ; Truro^ 6,107. 

The vital statistics for three years arc as follows : — 


- ' 

Births 

Marriages i 

Deaths 

j F:xcc».s of births 

1912-13 ' 

12, .553 

.3,2.59 

7,225 

5,328 

19J3-14 i 

12,771 

.3,043 

7,527 

5,244 

1914-ir. , 

1.3,171 

1 

3,384 

7,t;7.5 

.5,400 


Of the births in 19H 15, 339 Avero illegitimate, as compared with 343 in 
1913-14. 

Religion. -The denominations according to the Census of 1911 were : — 
Homan Catholics, 144,991 ; Picshyterians, 109,560 ; Baptists, 83,854 ; 
Anglic’ans, 75,313; Methodists, 57,606; and Coiigiegationalists, 2,690. 

There are also various other sec‘ts with small numbers of adlierents. 

Instruction. -Lduoation in Nova Scotia is free, compulsory, and 
undenominational. Besides the elementary schools, high schools and accidc- 
mics there are in Halifax a Maritime Provinces school for the blind and one for 
the deaf, A Isrgc Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; 
also a Normal School for tlie training of teachers. The Provincial Teehiiic'al 
College grants degrees in civil, mining, chemical and electrical engineering. 
Besides this central institution there are working under it coal mining schools 
near all the collieries, and engineering and technical sclmols of various kinds 
in th« industrial centres. 

The total expenditure on education in 1915 was 1.642,114 dollars. The 
Province has (1916) 4 universities ; 2,795 .schools, with 2,945 teachers and 
107,768 pupils ; there are 3,079 pupils in the technical schools. 

Pensions, &c. " A pension .scheme is in operation whereby teachers under 
certain conditions receive an annnily. Miners receive pay in ease of ac- 
cident in pursuit of their calling, and in the event of death^a grant is made 
to the widow and chihlieii. A fund is provided to meet the demands, the 
Government and the employers paying each half as much as the men. 

Justice and Crime. -Justice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
folloAving courts : Courts for the collection of small debts; county coui*ts ; 
iiifenor courts in criminal cases ; courts of .superior jurisdiidion ; divorce 
court, probate courts. The supreme court of ajipeal is composed of a chief 
justice and six judges, ‘riioro are also Gourts for the revision of assessment 
rolls and voters lists, and a Court for juvenile delimjueiits, 

III 1915, 2,608 persons woroarrestou for various crimes and misdemeanours. 
In 1915, 194 children were brought i>efore the court for juvenile (lelinqueuts. 
Of these 80 wore aout to institutions ; 79 were paroled ; 12 w(>ro dismissed. 

Finance. — fn Nova Scotia there is no direct Govt?rinnent taxation. The 
revenue is raised from the Dominion subsidy ; royalty on coal and other 
minerals raised ; succession duty ; tax on Iwinka ami incor})oratcd companies ; 
tax on automobiles ; marriage liceneea luid statutory fees. 
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Revenue and expenditure for 4 years 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 


Doi.ai‘8 

' Dollars | 

Dollars 

1D12 

1,870.055 i 

1,832,075 t i 

10,894,052 

1910 

1,920,505 ! 

1,049.788 1 

12,000,938 

1914 

I,s85,4:i7 

2,098 K93 

1 2,615,080 

1915 

1.9.53, SOI i 

2,073,071 

13,410,980 


To counter1)jilaiice the public debt the Province had (1915) realisable 
assets to the value of 6,463,315 dollars. 


Production dnd Industry. — Nova Scotia is largely an agricultural 
Province. Fruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown ; an average of 1,000,000 barrels is raised yearly. The 
potatoes produced are higher in quality than any others raiserl in Canada. 
Nova Scotia is admirably adapted for dairying The value ol the livestock 
products in 1915 was more than 8,500.000 dollars. There were (1915) 
145,460 dairy cows in the Province. Owing to the cool, moist climate 
fodder may he raised easily, and the pastures are excellent. There were 
226,406 sheep. The annual clip is 1,000,000 lbs. Pigs rmmbercd 60,119 and 
horses 70,3i^5 in 1915. 

The total an a under field crops in 1910 was 99,300 acres, and the value 
produced, 18,514,300 dollars. TJie principal crops are hay, with an acreage 
(1916) of 55,300 acres, niid a yield of 99,500 tons ; oats, ilfi.OOO acres, pro- 
ducing 4,385,000 bu.shels ; wheat. 13, 4u0 acres, f>roducing 279,000 biushels ; 
barley, 4,700 acres, 129,000 bushels; potatoes, 34,500 acies, 6,935,000 
bushels. 

The principal minerals found in Nova Scotia are coal, iron, gold, copper, 
gypsum, silica, fire clays, brick clays, building stone, limestone, antimony, 
lead, ^silver, manganese, tungsten, diatomaccous earths. The coal fields em- 
brace 7*25 square mile.s. The gol<l fields cover about 3,000 .square miles. 
Nova Scotia gold is the highest priced in the world, ninning close to 20 
dollars an ounce. 

The value of tlie principal mineral productions in 1916 was Coal, 
2,275,000 dollars : steel, iron and .steel products, 16,600,000 dollars. The 
total value of shipping and inanufactured products was 72,518,000 dollars. 

The c.stimated forest area of Nova Scotia is nearly 8,000 square miles. 
The princij^al trees are spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The value of the foi‘C>t prorlucts in 1916 reached the sum of 4,000,000 dollars. 

The fisheries of the Pro\unce arc the most extensive in Canada. About 
7> 569, 000 dollnr.s arc invested in this industry, 29,364 persons were employed 
in 1915, and tlie number of vessfds engaged was 14,147. Cod. lobsters, 
mackerel, hernng, and harldock are the principal fisli. Total market value 
of fish caught in 1914- 15 was 7,730,000 dollars, and in 1915-16, 9,167,000 
dollars. 

The total number of industrial establtshments was in 1915, 966, with 
a capital of 126,479,000 dollars, employing 33,740 wage-earners ; wages and 
.salarie.s, 16,3-^4,000 dollars; cost of materials, 37,725,000 dollars; A'aluc of 
products, 70,828,000 dollars. 

The annual wealth of the Province irj 1916 is estimated at nearly 
30,000,000^:. 

Commerce and Communications.— The imports for 1914-15 were 
16,327,786 dollars; the exports, 29,712,618 dollars. The imports entered 
for consumption, 16,267,305 dollars; the duty collected, 2,930,006 dollars. 
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Transportation facilities in Nova Scotia are excellent. The country is 
coveri^d with a network of railways, 1.600 miies in extent. There are 
20,000 miles of highways. Besides tins, subsidised boats ply round the 
shores making regular calls at all the important ports. The principal 
railways are the Intercolonial ((Jovernrnent ov\ned) : the Halifax and South 
Western and Inverness (owned by Canadian Northern) ; and the Dominion 
Atlantic (owned by the Canadian Pacific). 

In 1915 tlierc were 1,426 miles of steam railway, and 41,999 miles of 
telephone wire, 25,190 urban and 16,809 rural. 


Books of Reference. 

Official. 

Brochures on Nova Scotia, bv the Secretary of Iinlustrie.s aii'l Iniinigration. 
Agric«iltural Bulletins by the Secretary of Agricultuie. 

Reports of variou.s Provincial I)fi»artmcnts. 

Non -Official, 

CasQrain(}L R.), Un Peleringe an Pays d'Evangeline. 

Hnlihnrton (T. C ), Historical and ."taiistical Account of Nova Scotia.— History o! 
Nova Sc(dia. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

I’rucecdiugs and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of ■'cience. 

SauwUrn (K. .M ), Three Premier.^ of Nova Scotia (dolmson, Howe Tui»per). 

Silver (A. P. ), Tlie Call of Nova Scotia to the Kmigrunt aud Sport-suian. 

Smith {[\ II ), A.-adia. 

Swan (II. K.), Nature in Acadia. 

H'Hlf!on (IJecklr>i), .Nova St'ofia, The Province that has been passed by. Lontlon, 1932. 


ONTARIO. 

Constitution and Government. i79i to 1867 Ontario wan 

called Upper Canada. The Provincial Government is administered bv a 
Lioulenant-Govet nor, a cabinet, and one chamber witli 111 members. I'hc 
latter are elcctc<l for four years by a manhood franchise. 

LirufrnatJt’Goirntor. —Ilia Honour Col. Sir J. S. Jlendr^t\ K.C.M.G., 

c.v.o. 

The mein hers of the Ministry are as follows : — 

PremUr and President of Council. — Sir W. H. Hcarfdy K.C. M.G. 

AUorncy ^General. — Hon. I. B. Luca^i, 

Provincial Tmmtrcr. — Mon. T. W. McOarry. 

SfcrcUiry and Registrar. — Hon. W. D. Maephrrson. 

Minister of Education. -Hon. K. A. Pync. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Sir W, H. Jfearst^ K.C. M.G. 

Minister of Public IVorks. — Hon, Findlay MarDwrmid. 

Minider of Lands, Forests and Mines. — lion. G. H. Ferguson. 

Ministers without Port folio. — Won. J. J. Foy^ and lion. Dr. R. F. 

Preston. 

Agent-General in London. — Hon. R. Reid, 103, Straml, MbC. 

The state of the parties (elected June, 1914) in the Provincial House 
of Representatives : — Con.'jervatives, 84 ; Liheral.s, 25 ; Labour, 1 ; 
Independent, 1. 

Area and Population.— Tlic greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is 1,000 miles and from north to south 1,075 miles. The area of the 
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Province is 407,262 square miles, of which 365,880 sq. miles are land area 
and 41,382 water area. The Province is more than three times the area of 
the United Kingdom and nearly double the size of France or Germany. It is 
roughly divided into , two sections by a line running westwavdly from 
Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay— soiUhern (or old) Ontario, 
the older settled portion, with an area of about 77,000 square miles, and 
northern (or new) Ontario, with an area of about 830,000 square miles, of 
which 146,400 square miles, the district of Patricia, was adtled in 1912. The 
population in 1911 was 2,523,274 (1,299,200 males and 1,223,984 females), 
which is.9’67 to the square mile. In 1901 it was 2,182,947, making an 
increase by 1911 of 15*59 per cent. The rural ]>opulation in 1911 was 
1,194,785 "(1,246, ?69 in 1901) ; the number of liouses in 1911 was 528,303 
(445,310 in 1901); the number of families 544,301 (455,261 in 1901). 
The Indian population of the Province in 1911 was 23,044. Population of 
the principal cities (1915): — Toronto (capital), 470,000; Ottawa, 102,000; 
Hamilton, 101,000 ; London, 56,000. 

Education. — There is a cotnplete State system of elementary and 
secondary schools, which is sujyported gemuously by State grants, and also 
by local "taxation. Tliere is one State Univcisiry— the I adversity of Toronto, 
founded in 1827. The other Universities are (,)uef'n’.s at Kingston, Western 
at Ixjiidon, and Ottawa in Ottaw^a, and arc private foundations. There were 
in 1914 6,548 elementary .srhools and 202 secoielary .schools, attended by 
536,373 pupils. There are 13,202 eertit]eat(‘d teachers in the Province. The 
total expenditure on elementary schools in 1913 wa.s 12,325,907 dollars. 

Finance. — Tim revenues of the Province arc (buived from the sale of 
Crown lands, from timber, mining and Inpior licen(’^^s, siiccCvSsion duties and 
other fee.s, supplemented by a sub.sidy from the Dominirm. The lovcnue 
and expenditure for four years wore as follows : — 


Year 

i Uevtinue 

1 

Exi*en<huire 

Year 

U*; venue 

Kxj>eii(UUnc 


; Dollar.-i 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

! 0,.370,834 

1 10,04l%001 

; 10,2S7,lKr2 

1912- 13 

191 3- 1 4 

11,183,302 

11,121,382 

‘ 10,80.^,026 
11,819,311 


Production and Industry.- The Province is ri(di ill agricultural and 
mineral resources ; it abounds in lakes ami rivers, in exten.sive forest.s, great 
water powers, and valuable fiabeiies. Tlie land under cultivation is about 

13.500.000 acre.s, more than 1,000,000 additional acres are (deared, and 

24.800.000 acres are a.ssesscd. Of the toUl hind suiTaco of the Province, 
which is 234,000,000 acre.s, the ninount of arable land is inucli larger than 
the portion now under cultivation. Beyond the cultivated ])o»tioii it is esti- 
mated that noj’thcrij Ontario alone contains some 20,000,000 acres of alluvial 
soil, not including the vast stretches of agricultural land south and west of 
James Bbj. There are also va.st ti.act.s of laud tliat are untit for cultivation 
or even for pasturage, d'he cliief industry is agrimilture. The area under 
field crops in 1916 was 0,548,870 'acres, and value produced, 207,048,500 
dollars. The crops and acreage of tlic agricultural produce of the Province 
in 1916 were as follows: — wheat, 849,172 acres, 17,156,011 bushels^ barley, 
527,886 acres, 12,888,969 bushels; oats, 2,689,762 acres, 71,295,728 bushels ; 
rye, 148,738 acres, 2,354,410 bushels ; peas, 95,842 acres, 1,248,979 bushels ; 
I)ean8, 53,999 acres, 683,106 bushels; buckwheat, 229,205 acres, 3,261 888 
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bushels ; mixed grains, 486,986 acres, 13,297,364 bushels ; sugar beet, 22,482 
acres, 6,023,938 bushels ; potatoes, 139,523 acres, 7,408,429 bushels ; turnips, 
&c,, 136,864 acres, 34,164,868 bushels; hay and clover, 3,471,984 acres, 
7,200,047 tons. The returns for 1916 give 2,734,767 cows, 908,066 sheep, 
1,736,254 pigs, 775,732 horses, and over 14,000,000 poultry. The farm 
values for 1914 were -.-Land, 790,638,706 dollars; buildings, 847,348,643 
dollars ; implements, 91,703,876 dollars ; and livestock, 260,870,078 dollars. 
Ontario produces about oiie-lialf of the milk, cheese, butter, and casein of 
(^auada. 

During the fiscal year 1912 13, 202,088 acres of land Avere sold for agri- 
cultural purposes and town sites, tli(3 amoui;t realised being' 161 ,840 dollars ; 
and for mining 34,375 acres for 80,161 dollars. Kor mining purposes 9,313 
acres were leased for 9,313 dollars. Nearly 1,700 Iree grant locations were 
taken uj) by intending settlers, who ])urchase«l in addition about 262,000 
acres of land. The total area of Crown lands disposed of by sale and lease 
during the year was 260,873 acres, valne<l at 259,956 dollars, a decrease of 
84,363 dollars as compared witli tin.' year 1911-12. 

Tljero were in 1916 O.OnO acres under tobacco ; and 322,544 acres of 
orchards, small fiuits and vineyanls. 

The mineral [)roduction in 1016 included gold (497,830 ozs., valued at 
10,339,259 dollars), silver (10,874.970 ozs., 12,622,849 dollars), nickel in 
matte (41,299 shoii tons, 20,649,279 dollars\ cop]M-r in matte (22,430 sliort 
tons, 8,299,051 dollars), iron ore (exports 121,195 short tons, 342,700 doll ns), 
pig iron (118,1 65 sliort tons.. 1,646,010 dollars), rojllaml cement (2, 143,949 
liarrels, 2,242,433 dollars), ]ietrnleuni (6,890,681 imperial gallons, 887,846 
dollars), natural gas (1(),7<58 million fuh. ft., 2,235,513 dollars), .salt (128,495 
.short tons, 698,835 dollars). 

Value ot hsliei'ie.s (1915-16) 3,341,182 dollars. 

'fotal area of forests 102,000 square miles ; chief timber is spruce, pine 
and po|)lar. 

In 1915 Ontario had 9,285 industrial establishments, with a capital of 

955.788.000 dollar.s, eitq>Ioying 242,347 wage-earners ; wages ami salaries, 

145.483.000 dollars; cost (d' materials, 405,655,000 dollars; value of pro- 
ducts, 715,922,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— In 1 913-14 the exports amounted 
to 186,410,843 dollars and the imports to 290,647,435 dollar.s. In 1914 
there wer(? 9,255 miles of railway in Ontario, as compared with 7»368 in 
1907. The const rindion is contemplated, beginning in 1916, at an estimated 
cost of 600,000 dollar-!, of a nunlein stone liighway from Ottawa south 60 
miles to the intcruatiomil St. Lawrene’o River boundary. There were (1914) 
527,967 mile.s of telephone wires. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Government Dopartmenls. 

Bulletin VJI. Fifth Con.sus of Canada (Agriculture of Ontario) 

Se* alao under Canada. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government.— Prince Edward island was taken 
into the Confederation on July 1, 1873. From 1534 to 1798 it was known 
as Isle St Jean. The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 30 members, who are elected for 
4 years, half by real property holders and the remainder by manhood sufl’rage. 
Present state of Parties (elected September, 1915) : — Conservatives. 17 ; 
Liberals,, 13. 

Luiitenant-Governor, — llis Honour Augustine C. Macdonald, 

The members/)! the Ministry are as follows : — 

Prcmur and Attorney ‘Genet at, — Hon. John A. Mathieson, 

Prorincial Secretary^ I'rcasnrer and Commissioner for Agricnltv re..— Wow. 
Murdoch McKinnon, 

Commisftioner of Public U^orks . — Hon. James A. McNeill, 

Minister.^ mithout Portfolio —Hon. Jolin McLean ; Hon. A. E. Areen. 
ault ; Hon. S. R. Jenkins ; Hon. M. Kennedy ; Hon. Charles Dalton. 

Agent-General in London . — Harrison IVatson, 73, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

ArCU and Population. — The province, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, lies at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, ami is separated 
from the mainland of New Rninswiek and Nova Scotia by Norlliumborland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 so miles. In 1911 the [►opulation 
was 93,728 (47,069 males ami 46,6.59 females), or 42 91 to the sq. mile. 
In 1901 it was 103,259 showing a decroa>e by 1911 of 9 23 per cent. 
The rural population in 1911 was 78,758(88,301 in 1901); the numher of 
houses in 1911, 18,237 (18,530 in 1901) ; the number of familic.s 18,425 
(18,746 in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1911): — Charlottetown 
(capital) 11,203; Summerside, 2,678. 

Beligion and Instruction. — The population of the Province at the 
census of 1911 was divided among the different creeds as follows; — Roman 
Catholic, 41,994 ; Presbyterian, 27,509 ; Methodist, 12,209 ; Baptist, 5,372 ; 
Anglican, 4,939. Thrre are (1914) 474 schools, about 18,100 pupils and 
about 590 teachers in the Province. There are two college^. Prince of Wales 
College, head of the Provincial school system, and 8t. Duiistan’s, a Roman 
Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total expenditure on public 
education in 1914, 217,993 dollars. 

FinanCO* — The revenue for 1914 was 525,55.5 dollars, and the 
expenditure 445,396 dollars. The total cash a.sscts of the Province 
amount (1914) to 893,389 dollars and the total liabilities to 514,982 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The farm land occupied is 1,202,347 acres. 
Field crops in 1915 covered 481,985 acres, and value produced was 10,932,700 
dollars. The land in natural forest covers 31 6, 000 acres, and in pasture 285, 000. 
The acreage and production of certain crops in 1916 (provisional figures) were: 
spring wheat, 34,500 acres, 578,000 biwhela ; barley, 3,600 acres, 105,000 
bushels; oats, 199,000 acres, 7,413,000 bushels; potatoes, 31,000 acres, 

6.386.000 bushels; hay and clover, 199,000 a< res, 338,000 toms. The number 
of horses in 1915 was 36,898 ; cows, 47,043 ; sheep, 86,640 ; pigs, 40,792. 
Silver fox ranching is making great progress. In 1916 there were between 

4.000 and 6,000 foxes in captivity in the Province, and over 800 
ranches. The value of foxes and ranchos has been reduced by the war, and 
the closure of the fur markets. A revival of prices is expected on the 
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restoration of peace. A present estimate of the value of foxes and randies is 

12.600.000 dollars. 

The total value of the hsheries in 1915-16 was 933,682 dollars ; lobsters 
and oysters both abound the former near Charlottetown, the latter in 
Richmond Bay, where ovster liebls extend to 15 000 aeres. In 1912 the 
Provincial Government acquired from the Dominion Government the possession 
and control of the oyster arras surrounding the Province. Some 20,000 acres 
have been surveyed and .5,000 acres leased for replanting and development. 
It is estimated that 100,000 acres in all will be available for tliis purpose. 

In 1915 there were 291 imlustrial establishments, with a capital of 

1.907.000 dollars, employing 2,356 wago-rarners ; salaries aril wages, 558,000 
dollars; cost of materials, 1,520,000 dollars; value of products, 2,646,000 
dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— in 1913-14 the exports amounted 
to 573,628 dollars ; the imports to 1,014,270 dollars ; the imports entered for 
consumption to 1,006,567 dollars, and the duty collected to 169,190 dollars. 
Ill 1914 the ]>rovince bad 279 miles of railway as conifKired with 267 in 
1907. Terminal stations are at piesent under construction at Cape Tra- 
verse, Prince Edward Island, and Cape Tormentine, New Bi iinswick, and for 
a car ferry steamer of great power to connect the Oovei iirnent Railway in 
Prince Edward Island witli the Intercolonial hail way on the mainland. 
With the completion of tins work in 1916 the gauge of tlie l^rince Edward 
Island Railway, wlii'-h is now 3ft. Gin., will )>e widened to that of the In- 
tercolonial, which is 4ft. 8.|in. Daily steamship communication with the 
mainland was successfully inaintainotl for tin*, first time during the winter 
of 1915-16. In 1915 there were 3.764 miles of tolephone wires, 2,564 
urban and 1,200 rural. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports (if var'e us Cidveriunent Departments. 

Bulletin III. Fifth Ocu.siia of Can.xla (.Agriculture). 

MandlKiok on PriiK’y Kdw.snl Islaml. Issued liy the Dopavtiuent of t)»e Interior, 
Ottawa. 

Campbell (0 ), History of Priiu**^ Kdward Island. 

Cro$skUl (\V, il.). Ilatidhook of IVinro F.dward Islaml. 

Pollard (J. 11.), Ili.storical Sk«’teh of Prince Kdward Island. 

Sutherland (G.). (Jcogr i} h.'’, Xatutal and Civil Hi. story of Prince Kdward laland. 

See al.so under Canada. 


QUEBEC. 

Constitution and Government.— Qneliec was formerly known as 
New France or Canada from 1608 to 1765 ; as the Province of Quebec from 
1766 to 1790 ; as Low'er Canada from 1791 t o 1840 ; as Canada East from 1841 
to 1867; and when, by tlio union of the four original ]>rovinces, the Confedera- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada wa.M formed, it again became known as the 
Province of Quebec. 

The Provincial Government is in the hands of a Lieiitenant-Governor, 
assisted by a Legislative Council of 24 members, appointed for life, and a 
Legislative Assembly of 81 membor.s elected for 5 years. Last election ^lay 
22nd, 1916 Lil}erals 76, Con.scrvativoa 6. 

LifMUnar^t-Qovtrnor. — Hon. Sir P. E. LehhinCy K.C. M.G. (appointed 
February 9, iOlS). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier and AUonmj'General. — Hon. Sir Isomer Oouiiiy K.C. M.G. 

Minister of Lands and Forests, — Hon. Jules Allard, 
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Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. Walter G. Mitchell. 

Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Joremie L. Decarie. 

Minister of AgriculHore. — Hon. J. E. Caron. 

Minister of Colonisation, Mines and Fisheries. — Hon. Honors Mercicr. 

Minister of Picblic IVorks and Labour. — Hon. Loliis Alex. Taschcreau. 

M inisters v'ithont Pot'lfoh'o. — lion. N. Perodcau, and Hon. John 0. Kainc. 

MinUtcr of Roads. — Hon. J. A. Tessier. 

Agent-General in London. — Hon. Lt. -Col. V. Pelletier^ 36, Kingsvvay, W.C. 

Area and Population. -The area of Quebec is 703,653 S(1. miles, 
of which 687,63^ square miles are land aica mid 15,969 square miles water 
area. The population in 1911 (covering the area of Q)uebec piior to 1912, 
namely, 351,873 square miles, IJngava h.aving been annexed in 1912), num- 
bered 2,003,232 (1,011,502 males and 991,730 femab^s), being 5*69 to the 
sq. mile. Of this population 316,103 were of lliitish and 1,605,339 of 
French origin. In 1901 the population was 1,648,898, showing an increase 
by 1911 of 21*45 per cent. The niral population in 1911 was 1,032,618 
(992,667 in 1901) ; the number of houses, 339,579 (*291,427 in 1901); the 
number of familie.s, 370,938 (307,304 in 1901). In 1915 the population 
was 2,821,187 (1,165,196 rural and 1,155,991 niFan). I’opnlation of the 
principal cities (1915) : — .Montreal, 650,000 ; Quebec (capital) 100,000 ; Hull, 
20,257 ; Mai.soniieuvo, 34,856 ; Verdun. 25,000. 

Instruction. — The province lias three Universities, McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded in 1841, with 1,141 .stinlonts in 1915-16 ; Lenno.xville, 
also Protestant, founded in 1845. with 5.5 stiuient.s in 191.5-16 ; and Laval 
(Quebec and Montreal), rounded in 1852, the centre of higher education for the 
Catholic population of the province, with 368 students in Quebec in 
1915-16, and 2,231 in Montreal. Quebec had, 1915, 7,156 elementary 
and normal schools and college.s, with 470,839 pupils and 16,634 teachers. 
All the .schools are .sectarian, i.e., are cither Catholic or Protestant. The 
total expenditure on education was 11,776,323 dollars in 1914-15. 

Finance.— The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years : 


Years ended 
June 30 

ftevenuc 

i ExpoiuUt.Hre 

j 

Yi-ars elided 
•June 30 

Revenue 

! Exiiendilure 

1512 

1013 

1014 

Dollars 
8,070, 100 
8,'i^2,7.37 
0.000,:{7fl 

! Dollars 

; 7,022, 7rR) 

! 7,012,101 

1 8,001,720 

lOTi 

1010 j 

Dollars 

0,507,020 

!S017,O83 

Dollars 

8,3.'10,2f)7 

9,278,088 


The total piiblic debt at June 30, 1916, wa.s 37,371,006 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The area under field crop.s in 1 01 5 was 
4,901,760 acres, and the value produced 104,683,000 dollars. In 1910 
(provisional figures) the following were the principal crops of the province : — 
spring wheat, 68,000 acres, 983,000 bu.slnd.s ; barley, 77,000 acres, 1,515,000 
bushels; oats, 1,138,000 acres, 21,580,000 bushels; inai;i!e (for husking), 

13.000 acres, 295,000 bushels ; buckwheat, 101,000 acres, 2,166,000 bushels ; 
mixed grains, 91,000 acres, 2,084,000 bushels; xvotatoes, 112,000 acres, 

14.672.000 bushels; hay and clover, 2,985,000 acre.s, 5,224,000 tons. Live 
stock, 1914 : — Milch cows, 733,476 ; other <;attlc, 625,968 ; sheep, 671,287 ; 
pigs, 634,569 ; horses on farms, 372,009. ITie cattle are the famous French- 
Canadian cattle, resembling Jerseys ami fJuoniseys, introduced into Canada 
about 1620. In 1910 there were 2,590 oheese and butter factories. 
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There are about 180,000,000 acres of forests. There is a total of 174,956 
S(t, miles of forest reserves. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1915-16 was 2,076,851 dollars. 
Principal fish: cod (1,050,918 dollars); mackerel (72,180 dollars); 
lobsters (207.915 dollars) ; salmon (120,172 dollars) ; heiriiif^ (240,969 
dollars). 

The value of the mineral production of the province for two years was 
as follows 1915, 10,796,348 dollars; 1914, 11,732,783 dollars. The 
mineral produce in 1915 included : asbestos (114,115 tons, 3,544,302 dollars) ; 
copper and sulidiur ore (142,769 tons, 1,020,605 dollars) ; brick (463,406 
dollars); cement (2,484,362 bariels, 2,805,374 dollars) ; ^lanite (230,080 
dollars) ; lime (217,601 dollars) : limestone and marble (1,477,362 dollars); 
sand (192,720 dollars) ; mica (619,350 lb., 55,897 dollais) ; cbroinite (14,076 
tons, 221,287 dollars) ; zinc and lead ores (634 tons, 36,000 dollars). 

In 1915 Quebec led the Canadian I’rovinces in })ul])Wood production, 
having more tliaii half of all Canadian total : — iiianufactined 697,962 cords, 
value 4,227,033 dollars ; ox}K>rtcd unnianufactiircd 624,269 cords, value 
4,111 ,492 dollars ; total ]>rodiiction and value 1,322,231 cords, value 8,338,525 
dollars; morchaiitablc wood, 1,570,352,000 feet, value 29,452,811 dollars. 

Ill 1915 tliere were 7,151 iiidustiial c:>tabli.shiiients in tlic province, with 
a capital of 541,197,000 dollars, employing 155,911 wage-earners; salaries 
and wages, 79,750,000 dollars ; (?ost of malcrijils, 2ir, 578,000 dollars ; value 
of products, 381,507,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. —Total imports in 1915 amounted 
to 181,982,754 dollars ; total c.\j)orts to 168.965,016 dollars. 

Quebec had 4,354 miles ot railway (including 230 miles of electric 
railways) in 1915, us coin]‘ared with 3,576 in 1907 ; 22,679 miles of 
telegraph wire ; and 252,243 miles of telephone wire, 182,725 miles being 
urban and 69,518 miles rural. 

It is estimated that there arc 45,000 miles of road in the Province, of 
which 32,629 arc under municipal control ; 2,081 arc macadamized and 
1,373 gravelled. 

Books of Reference, 

Heports of various Govenuiient DfpaitiiH'uts. 

Bulletin VI, Kiflli Ochbuh of Cnna<la (Aisviculture <*f Quelxjc). 

Statistioal Year Book. Annual. Quebec. 

Parker (Sir G.) and Bryan (C, G.), Old QuelK?c. Tiondoii, 1903. 

Willion (B.), Quebec ; The I^anrentian Fiovince, 1013. 

See also under Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Constitution and Government.- -The province receives its name 
from the Saskatchewan river wliicdi Hows across its northern yart, empties 
itself by way of (.’e<Uir Lake into Lake Winnipeg, and thence ilows to 
Hudson It comprises the old territorial districts of Aasiniboia Last, 

Assiuiboia West (part), Savskatchewau and the oasiein portion of Alhabaska. 
Saskatchewan was made a province on September 1, 1905, before whicli it 
was ^rL of the North-West Territories. The Pjovincial (lovernmtmt is 
vested in a Lieutenantdlovernor and a Legislative Assembly of 54 members, 
elected for 5 years. It ia under contemplation (January, 1916) to introduce 
Woman* SuflVago. State of parties (1914): — Liberals, 47; Conservatives, 7* 
Licutenant-OoverTwr , — Plis Honour Riohard S. Lake (appointed 1915). 
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The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Education. — Hon. W. M. Martin (apj.ointed 
1916). 

Attorney General and Provincial Secretary . — Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon (ap- 
pointed September 24, 1907). 

Minister of Kai hr ays . — Hon. J. A. Calder (appointed September 5, 1905). 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. W. R. Motherwell (appointed September 
5, 1905). 

Minister of Public — Hon. A. P. McNah (appointed Dec. 10, 1908). 

Provincial Treasurrr and Minister of Telephones . — Hon. C. A. Dunning 
(appointed 1916 )t 

Minister of Municipal Affairs.— Hoii. Ceuri^e TAnufley (ap[>oi]ited August 
19, 1912). 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 251,700 S(p miles, 
of which 243,382 sq. miles are land area and 8,318 sip miles water area. 
The population in 1911 numbered 492,432 (291,730 males and 200,702 
females), or 0'58 to the sqiiaie mile. In 1901 the piqmlation was 91,279, 
showing an increase by 1911 of 439*48 percent. The estimated population 
ill 1914 was 691,000. The rural jiopulation in 1911 was 361,067 (73,729 in 
1901) ; the number of houses, 118,283 (17,645 in 1901; ; the uiimbei of families, 
120,751 (19,089 in 1901). E.stimated rural poj. illation for 1915 is 485,892. 
Population of piincijird citir.s ^1916) Kegina (rapilal), 26,105 ; Moosejaw, 
16,889 ; Saskatoon, 21,054 ; Prince Albert, 10,000 ; North Ilattlefoid, 5,000 ; 
Swift Current, 5,000 ; Weyburn, 5,000. 

Instruction. — Tbc province has one University, the University of 
Saskatchewan, establi.>ht-d April 3, 1907. The light to legislate on matters 
relating to education i.^ left to the province, which had (1914; 118,930 pupils 
in tlie 2,966 elementaiy, and 2,887 in tlie high schools, with 5,140 teachers 
in the former. Expemliture on education in 1913 8,327,178 dollars. 

Finance.— il^veniic and e.Kpcnditure for 4 years : 

Ueveuae ilovcouc Fixpemliture 

Dollars Dollar.'i Dolhii- Dollarw 

1911 . 2,698,189 . 2,5t9,241 1913 . 4,668,753 . 4,656,800 

1912. . 4,504,783 . 4,492,700 1914 . 5,866,220 . 5,396,380 

The capital expenditure on }>ublic works and the buildiug.s of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan amounted to the end of 1914-15 to 8,375,320 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Total area under field crops in 1915 was 
10,877,650 acres, and value produced, 224,875,800 dollars. The yield and 
acreage of the princit»al cioj>s, in 1916, were as follows (provisional figures): — 
Wheat, 5, *252, 000 acres, 78,151,000 bu.shels ; 2,657,000 acres, 

109,389,000 bushels; barley, 263,0(;0 acic.s, 7,340,000 bu.shels; flax, 607,000 
acre.s, 6,543i)000 bu.shels; potatoes, 30,000 acres, 5,280,000 bushels; bay 
and clover, 75,000 acre.s, 148,000 loii.s. There >vero (1914) 609,521 horses 
in the province, 204,624 milch cows, 474,436 other cattle, 126,027 sheep, 
454,708 pigs, and 5,000,000 poultry. 

Total value of minerals, 1911, 710,840 dollar.s ; 1913, 881,142 dollars. 

The total value of the fisheiie.s in 1915-16 was 166,888 dollars. ♦ 

In 1915 Saskatchewan had 457 industrial estalilLshnicnts, with a capital 
of 16,789,000 dollars, employing 3,680 men ; salaries and wages, 2,072,000 
dollars; cost of matenals, 7,688,000 dollais ; value of products, 15,168,000 
dollars. 
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Commerce and Communications. — Total exports in 191314 amounted 
to 8,111,337 dollars; total imports to 14,268,017 dollars; imports entered 
lor consumption to 14,176, 797 aollars, and duty collected to 2,543,307 dollars. 
There were (1914) 6, 500 miles of railway in operation in the province, cornijared 
with 2,025 in 1907 ; and 85,769 miles of telephone wiie. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

‘ The Public Service Monthly.’ Regina. 

Bulletin IX, Fifth Census of Canada. (Agriculture of Saskatchewan.) 

Bulletins of the Dciiartment of Agriculture. Regina, 

Black History of Saskatchewan. Regina, 1913. ^ 

Boam(ll. J.), and Brow?i(A. G.). The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1911. 

Gilbert (Louis), La Saakalcliewan. Paris, 1914. 

Short, Adam and Doufjhty, Canada and its Provinces. vuls. Toronto, 1913. 

Set also under Canada. 


YUKON. 


Constitution and Government.— The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tuted a separate political unit in 1898. It is govcnictl by a Commissioner 
ami a Legislative Council of 10 elected members, who hold oflice for 3 years. 
Legislative Council (March, 1915): — Conservatives, 6; Liberals, 4. 

Commits loner. — Hon. George lllack. 

Territorial Secretary. — J. A. M. II. Maltby. 


Area and Population.— The area of the Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles, of which 206,427 sq. miles arc laud area and 619 sq. miles water area. 
The population in 1911 was 8,512 (6,508 mules an«l 2,001 females). In 1901 
it was 27,219, which is a decrease by 1911 of 68‘73 ])er cent. The rural 
population in 1911 was 4,647 (18,077 in 1901) : the number of houses 4,204 
(6,546 ill 1901) ; the number of families 4,237 (7,013 in 1901). Population 
of the principal cities (1911) : — Daw.-son (capital), 3,013; Wliite Horse, 727. 

Instruction. — The Tenitory had (1916) 7 public schools, and 1 Komau 
Catholic school ; 14 teachers and about 400 pupils. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 4 years : — 


Revenue Expenditure | Revenue 

DollarK Dollars j Dollars 

1913 . 353,954 . 348,628 | 1915 . 319,867 

1914 . 373,626 . 372,119 I 1916 . 301,203 


Expenditure 

Dollars 

319,236 

326,766 


Production and Industry. — Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, coj[)i)er, silver, gold are the chief miuerals. The total 
value of gold mined from 1885 to 1916 is 188,866,908 dollar's. Total mineral 
production, 1915, 4,915,282 dollars, including gold, about 4,250,000 
dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poi)lar and 
birch. 

TliO country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sliecp, and bears. Total value of fisheries (1915-16) 63,730 dollars. 


Commerce and Communications.— Total exports in i9i3 i4 amounted 
1^ 3,643,635 dollars; total imports to 1,034,042 dollar's; imports entered 
for consumption to 1,020,122 dollars, ami duty collected to 196,008 dollars. 
There were 102 miles of railway in 1914, as comimr'ed with 91 miles in 1907. 
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Books of Boference. 

The Yukon Act, 1908. 

Yukon Official Gazette. 

History and llosources tif Yukon territory. 

Deanf (R. Burton), Mounted Police Life in Canada. Loinlon, lOld. 

Ogilvie (W.), Karly Bays on the Yukon. London, 1913. 

Sheldon (C.), The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. London, 1011. 

Stricari (E.), Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon in lOOo. London, 1013. 
See also under Canada. 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 

Constitutiou and Government.- -'I'lieso Tenitorios comprise the 
districts fonncrly known as Keewatin, Knpoit’.s Land, and tlie Tsorth- 
AVostern Territory. They are ‘j^uverned hy a Coininissioner, who is assisted 
by a Council of four rnendiers. The administration is carried on hy tlie 
officers of the Royal North-West Mounte<l l’(di<c, the head of the force 
being the Conunissioncr, wliose b»'ad<jiiartors aic in Ottawa. 

Commissioner — Lt.-Col. F. AVhite, C.M.tJ. 

Area and Population. — Tlie ama of the Tenitoiies is 1,242,224 
sq. miles, of which 3,207,920 sq. nule.3 arc lantl area and 34,298 ^q. miles 
water area. The jiojnilat inn in 3911 nuinhcitd 38,481 (9,340 males and 9,135 
females). In 1901 it was 20,219, showing a dec rease hy 1911 of 14,57 per 
cent. The rural population in 1911 was 17,190 (20.129 in 1901) ; the number 
of houses, 3,733 (4,331 in 1901); tlie nuinher of fainilicrs, 4,085 (5,348 10 
3901). 

Books of Reference. 

itfVInnri (W.) and WiUon (.\ W. O.), Report on a ))ait of the N.W. Territories of 
Cauada. Ottawa, lOld. — Rejiort on the Houlhern part of tlie N.W. Territorie.s. Ottawa, 

vm. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Governor. — \V. Dought.s Young, C. M.G. Salary 1,500/. per annum 
and fees. Colonial Scrrdarjj. — b. F. Coiulell. The govcrunn3i}t is ad- 
ministered by the Governor, a.s.si.sted by an Flxeculive Council and a 
Legislative Council. 

Crowm colony situated in South iVtlaiitic, 300 miles K. of Magellan Straits. 
.:ifiast Falkland, 3,000 square mile.s ; AV(i.st Falklaud, 2,300 .square milea ; about 
100 small islands, 1,200 square niilo.s : total 0,500 square miles; besides 
South Georgia, 1,000 square milcH (e.slimated). Among other Depen- 
dencies are the South Slictlands, the South Orkney.^, the Sandwich group, 
and Graham’s Land. Pojmlation : census of 1911, 3,275 (2,370 mules and 
905 females), exclusive of the Whaling Settlement lii S^ uth Georgia. ICstL 
mated population, 1915, including South Georgia, 3,453 (2,519 males and 
932 females). Birth-rate (1915) 33’37, d<*ath-rute 8*13 per 1,000. Cliief 
town, Stanley, 950 inhabitant.s (estimated). 

Education is compulsory : 1 Government school, with 157 on the roll, in 
1915; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 94 on the roll ; one school at Darwin 
15 pupils, Camp teachers, 75 pupils. Total number of children educated 
in 1915 341. The Camp schools arc taught by 3 travelling schoolmasters 
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ia the West Falklands, and 2 in the East Falklands, where there are also 
2 teachers in the service of the Falkland Islands Company. 

Summary convictions in 1915, 26. 

There is a volunteer corps. 



1911 

1912 

1913 j 

1914 

1915 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total revenue 

30,146 

34.037 

42,929 

42.932 

48,627 

Total expenditure . 

23,407 

33,508 

25,238 

36,046 

33,600 

Imports .... 

93,913 

93,264 

239,222 

233,379 

368,272 

Exports .... 

471,156 

623,875 

1,460,219 

1.505,464 

1,576,126 


Chief sources of revenue (1915): Customs, 12,887L; rents of crown lands, 
2,798/. ; interest, 7,572/. ; Post Office, 2,105/.; licences, Ac., 5,633/. ; land 
.sales, 8,473/. Chief branche.s of expenditure .Post Office, 4,261/. ; public 
works, 1,425/. and 5,648/. extraordinary; Colonial Engineer, 2,474/.; 
Savings Bank, 2,057/. On December 31, 1915, the assets exceeded the 
liabilities by 124,111/. 

Leading exports, 1915 : Wool, 188,541/. ; whale produce, 1,333,401/. 
(including 689,128/. from South Georgia) ; tallow, 3,679/. ; skins and hides, 
20,311/. Chief imports, 1915 : Groceries, Ac., timber, coal, wearing ap- 
parel, &c., haberdnshery, hardware, Ac. Imports from United Kingdom 
(1915), 229,125/. ; exports to United Kingdom, 1,478,066/. 

Chief industry, sheep-farming; about 2,325,000 acres pasturage. Horses 
3,645, cattle 7,800, sheep 691,000 in 1915. The whaling industry is carried 
oil successfully, the catch in 1914-15 exceeding 9,800, and the total value of 
the products of tlie industry being 1,333,401/. In 1915 138 vessels of 
265,920 tons entered (64 of 194,976 tons, British), and 137 of 264,555 tons 
cleared (66 of 201,753 ton.s, British), 

September 30, 1915, the Savings Bank held a balance of 74,016/. belong- 
ing to 696 depositors. The number of letters and other postal packages 
handled by the Post Offico during 1916 is estimated at 170,115. 

Four-weekly communications with Great Britain. Interinsular Mail 
service is carried on by a steamboat. There is a telephone exchange at 
Stanley, and a telephone line from Stanley to Darwin. Wireless telegraphy 
was introduced in September, 1912. Cable laid August 29, 1916. Commu- 
nication vx<k Monte Video. 

MoTuyy WeightSy and Meas%f.r€$. — Same as in Groat Britain. Also 10,000/. 
worth of currency notes of 6/., 1/., and 6s. (1915). 

Rkfirxmcks : Annual Report on the Ck^lony. 

DonoinCC. R.), Journal of Researches, Ac. during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 1845. 

UwrdochC^. O. B.), Prom Edinburgh to the Antarctic (1892-08). London, 1894. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. IV. American Terri toriM. London, 1914. 

SkoUsberg (Carl), Geographical Journal. Vol. xz. 
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GUIANA, BRITISH. 


Oovernor.— Sir Wilfrid Collet, K.C.M.G. (5,000/. and 1,000/. Con- 
tingencies). 

Government Secretary. — C. Clementi, C.M.G. (l,350/.-l,600/. ) 

Includes the settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, named 
from the three rivers. The Governor is assisted by a Court of Policy of 
seven official and eight members elected by the registered voters and a 
Combined Court, containing, in addition to the above, six financial representa- 
tives elected by the registered voters. The Combined Court considers the 
Estimate of Expenditure, raises the Ways and Means to meet it, and 
this Court alone can levy taxes. Executive and administrative functions 
are exercised by the Governor and an Executive Council. There are 4,050 
registered electors. The Roman-Dutch Law is in force in civil cases, modified 
by orders in Council and local ordinances; the criminal law is based on that 
of Great Britain. 

Area, 89,430 square miles. Pojmlation at census 1911 (excluding 
aborigines in the unfrequented parts of the colony, who are estimated at about 
18 , 00 ii), 296,000 (males 154,000, females 142,000). Estimated population, 
December 31, 1915, 312,391 (males, 162,403; females, 149.988). Births 
(1915) 9,766 (31-3 per 1,000); deaths, 8,637 (277 per 1,000). Capital, 
Georgetown, 54,794. Living on sugar estate.^ (census 1911), 70,922; Im- 
migration Department estimate East Indians, 65,074 ; in villages and 
settlements, 125,800, East Indians, 71,454. Of tlie total, 105,400 were 
agricultural labourers. Immigrants from India (1915-16), 2,253 ; no return 
ship sailed for India in 1915. 228 schools received Government grant 

(32,059/. in 1915); 33,839 jaipils, average daily attendance, 20,086. 
Secondary education is provided for both boys and girls. 

'Paupers (1915) receiving out-door relief, 1,745. 

Kevenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


l&II-lL' 15*13-14 


1914-13 


April to 
Der. 1915 2 


jg jg , jg jC I ^ 

593,499 580,446 608,633 586,698 480,213 

575,639*' 575,858’ 592,532' 622,025*1 447,655 

! : ! 


1 Excluding 12,9871 in 1911-12, 14,8801. in 1912 13, 4H,S121. in 1913-14, 72,032/. in 
1914-15, Extraordinary Expeuditnro on ‘Loan Works,' temporarily charged against 
Revenue, pending tlie raising of an authorised Ijoah. 

2 Financial year changed to calendar year. 


Chief items of revenue(1915— nine months) : customs, 274,953/. ; Excise 
and licence.s, 93,029/. Expenditure on general administration, 64,533/.; 
law and justice, 70,833/.; charity, 75,657/.; education, 33,018/.; public 
works, 53,277/.; Post Office, 18,611/.; Science and Agriculture, 8,852/. 
Public debt, December 31, 1915, 886,065/. i 'os t office savings bank, 29,305 
depositors (December 31, 1915), credited with 200,536/. 

Under cultivation, about 176,400 acres, including (1916) 75,760 acres 
in sugar canes (39 sugar factories) and 50,760 acres under rice. Live stock 
(1916) estimated at : cattle, 97,800 ; horses, 1,000 ; sheep, 22,150 ; goats, 
15,300 ; swine, 13,800 ; donkeys, 6,000. British Guiana is rich in gold. 
Mining commenced in 1886, and from 1886 to December 81, 1915, the output 
is valued at 9,045,408/.; in the nine months April to December, 1915, 
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39,793 oz. valued at 145,577Z. were ]>ro(luced. In the 14 years 1901-2 to 
1914-16 the diamonds won amounted to 105,331 carats, valued at 188,112/. ; 
in the nine months April to December, 1915, 3,678 carats valued at 7,663/. 



1911 

1912 

1913 1 

! 1^1*^ I 

1915 

Imports^ . 
Exports^ . 

£ 

1,811,180 

2,051,978 

£ 

1,703,356 

1,798,597 

£ 

1,694.155 

2,193,120 

i ^ 1 

1,766,094 
2,623,064 1 

£ 

1,968,214 

3,336,338 


1 Including bullion and Hpecie ; and transit trad»‘, amounting' to in 1012, 

82,725/. in 1913, 169,109/. in 1914, and 135,653/. in 1915. 


Value of imports subject to duty (1915), 1,425,524/.; duty free 
407,037/.; and goods transliii»j»ed, 135,653/. 

Chief imports (1915) : Flour (154,673 barrels), 196,403/.; textiles 
nianiifaclured, 268,216/. ; tobacco, cigars and cigarcttcvS, 30,396/. ;inaclnnery, 
104,588/. ; manures, 161,497/. ; tish (smoked or dried), 48,985/. ; coal, 39,669/. ; 
hardware, cutlery, implements, and tools, 30,130/.; oils, 00,129/.; beef and 
pork (pickled or salted), 53,496/.; lumber, 23,115/.; beer and malt, 
25,154/.; brandy and whisky, 12,180/.; boots and shoes, 27,706/.; butter, 
24,867/. ; specie, 32,692/. Chief domestic exports (1915): Sugar (116,224 
tons), 2,058,952/. ; molasouit, 10,176/. ; rum (4,698,230 ]>roof gallons), 
456,725/. ; balata, 159,602/. ; charcoal, 7,354/. ; limber, 11,111/. ; lice 
(20,289,684 lb.), 133,891/. ; raw gold, 194,956/. ; diamonds (rough), 10,702/. 

The value of imports and exports is in gener.al determined t)y (ieclarations subject to 
gcrutiny. The value.s are accurate so far a.s they redate to impoi t.s subject to ad valorem 
duty; in other cases tliey are not so reliable. Quantities are a.scertained by the Cus- 
toms otticers. The countries recorded as those of coiisij;nment or destination are those 
disclosed by declaratituis or shipj)ing documents, and may not be the countrieji of 
origin of imports or ultimate destination of exports. 

Imports (exclusive of transhipments) from Groat Britain (1915), 882,861/. ; 
from British Pos.sessions, 402,021/.; from United 8tatts, 458 640/. Exports 
(exclu.si/e of transhipment.s;, to Great Britain, 1,1:89,021/. ; to British 
l^ssessions, (Canada, 1,141,241/.), 1,207,847/. ; United States, 86,360/. 

In 1915 the total tonnage entered and cleared was 943,876 (in 1914, 
1,039,682 tons), mainly British ami Dutch. The registered vessels in 
1914 were 18 steamers of 1,585 ton.s, and 41 sailing vessels of 1,852 tons ; 
total 69 ve.ssels of 3,437 tons. 

Railways, 97i miles ol various gauges ; 4tt. 8Ain., 3ft. 6in., and 8ft. 34iu. ; 
450 miles river navigation ; 39 miles of cnmifs ; 322 miles of good roads. 
There are 66 post-offices, of which 44 are telegraph offices, 49 money order 
offices, 49 savings banks, and 7 travelling post offices. There are about 658 
miles of post-office telegraphs and cables, and a telephone exchange in 
Georgetown and New Amsterdam having (1914-15) 1,760 miles of aerial 
wire, and 6j miles of cables, with 780 subscribers ; 100 miles of land line 
are also maintained for railway, telephones, and signals. 

Accounts are kept in dollars and cents, the dollar being equal to is. 2d. 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘bits,’ — fourpenny pieces— docal coins. Notes «re issued by tlie Royal 
Bank of Canada and Colonial Bank in denominations of 6, 20, and 100 
dollars. 

V 2 
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Books of Beference. 

Blue Book of the Colony, and Colonial Report. Annual. 

General Information with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana. Issued by the Government. 

Anderson (C. W.), Compendium of General Information' relating to British Guiana. 
Issued by tlie Government, 1012. 

Bayley (G. D.), Handbook of British Guiana. Revised edition. Georgetown, 1912. 
British Guiana Handbook, 1013. Georgetown, 1913. 

Bronkhurst (H. V. P.), Descriptive and Ilistorical Geography of British Guiana and 
West India Islands. Demerara, 1890. 

Crookall(lj.), Briti.sh Guiana ; Work among Creoles, Coolies, Ac. London. 1898. 
Harrison (J. B.). British Guiana and its Resources. London, The West India Com- 
mittee, 1907.— The Goldfields of British Guiana. London, 1908. 

Hn'i'rison (J. B.) and Utockdale (F. A.), Rubber and Balata in British Guiana. British 
Guiana, 1911. 

Im ThMrn(E. F.), Among the Indians of Guiana. London, 1883. 

Kirke (H ), Twenty-five Years in British Guiana. London, 1898. 

Bodway (J.), History of Briti.sh Guiana. Georgetown, 1893. — Handbook of British 
Guiana. Georgetown. — In the Guiana Forest. London, 1894. — Guiana: British, Dutch, 
and French. London, 1912. 

FoeiwtSir G. W. des), My Colonial Service in British Guiana, St. Lucia, Ac. 2 vols. 
London, 1903. 

See also under Venezuela. 


HONDUBAS, BBITISH. 

Oovermr and Commander-In-Chief , — Vacant. 

(1,800/.), assisted by an Executive Councilor six members, and a Legislative 
Council consisting of five official and seven uiioificial members. 

British Honduras is a Crown colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 660 miles west from Jamaica, noted for its production of ma- 
hogany and logwood. Area, 8,598 square miles. Population at census of 
April 2, 1911, 40,458 (20,374 males, and 20,084 females). Estimated 
population, December 31, 1914, 41,543. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 (1915) was 40*1, and the death-rate 26*2. Ille- 

f itimate births, 41 per cent, of births. In 1915 there w’ero 369 marriages, 
'nmary schools (1915), 54 ; children enrolled, 5,528 ; average attendance, 
1,912; there are also 6 primary schools (230 in average attendance, 1915) 
receiving no grant; Government grant (expended), 4,660/. There are 
5 schools with secondary departments with altogether about 350 pupils. 
They are under denominational management and none receive aid from 
Government. The town of Belize i.s a Centre for the Cambiidge Local 
Examination.s. In 1915, 1,148 persons were convicted in police courts, 
and 37 in the Supreme Court. The police force contains (January 1, 1916) 
105 men ; the volunteer force 410 men of all rank.s. Chief town, Belize; 
population, census of 1911, 10,478 (4,601 males, and 6,877 females). 


- 

1911-12 

1912-13 1 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Revenue 

Expenditure* 

Imports^ 

Exports* 

£ 

102,431 
109,490 
693,372 
652,091 1 

£ ! 
111,143 ' 
132,488 i 
718,809 - 
687,096 , 

£ 

121,480 

125,274 

664,769 

642.613 

£ 

106,680 
122,836 
618,262 I 
600,670 

£ 

106,670 

114,206 

441,780 

469,60} 


1 Including expenditure from loans. 

2 Calendar years 1911-1915, and including bullion and specie. 
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Chief aiources of revenue : Customs duties (58,290Z. in 1914-16) ; excise, 
licences, land-tax, &c. ; also sale and lotting of Crown lands. Expenditure 
mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 194,641/. in 1916, 
Value of imports subject to duty (1915), 292,080/. ; duty free, 149,650/. 
Chief imnorts, 1916: gum, 76,160/. ; apparel, 48,530/.; flour, 29,360/.; 
boots and shoes, 16,950/.; liardwaro and cutlery, 7,940/.; machinery, 
5,230/. ; rice, 11,120/. Chief exports, 1915 : mahogany (6,907,123 superficial 
feet, 98,470/.), logwood (1,975 tons, 7,480/.), bananas (486,420 bunches, 
23,950/.), cedar (542,413 feet, 6,920/.), coconuts (8,268,630, 29,870/.), 
chicle (guru) (3,467,696 lbs., 253,120/.). The transit trade somewhat 
increases the traffic of the ports, especially in American manufactures, 
indiarubber, chicle, sarsaparilla, coffee, Ac. Besides the ‘staple products, 
mahogany and logwood, there are bananas, coffee, cacao, plantains, Ac. The 
higher parts afford good pasturage for cattle. Exports to United Kingdom 
in 1915, 62,240/. ; United States, 370,000/.; imports from the United 
Kingdom, 74,770/.; United States, 235,140/.; Mexico, 50,640/. 

Tonnage entered and cleared 1915, 803,181 tons, of w’hich 91,370 was 
British, one company’s fleet having been transferred from the British to the 
American flag. Registered shipping 1914, 298 sailing vessels of 4,531 tons 
and 53 steamers of 1,981 tons ; total net tonnage, 6,512 tons. In 1915, 356,000 
letters and post-cards, and 166,000 books, newspapers, and parcels passed 
through the post office. Telegraph and telephone lines connect Belize with 
Corozal, Oonsejo and other stations in the north, El Cayo in the west, and 
Punta Gorda in the south. Foreigii telegrams arc sent from Corozal to Payo 
Obispo, Yucatan (these two towns being connected by cable across the Hondo 
River), whence they are transmitted by the Mexican line. There is wire- 
less communication with New Orleans and Jamaica. In 1914, 11,558 
local and foreign telegrams wore sent, and 6,728 telephonic conversations 
were held. There are 25 miles of railway. 

The Royal Bank of Canada took over the business of the local bank in 
1912. There are 6 Government savings banks; depositors, 932; deposits, 
104,313 dollars on December 31, 1915. United States gold is the standard 
of currency. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are legal tender for 
4*86 dollars and 2*43 dollars respectively. There is (1914) a naper currency 
of 197,825 dollars in Government notes and a subsidiary silver coinage of 
168,917 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze cent, piece and a 
nickel-bronze five-cent piece, whoso issues amount to 5,760 dollars and 2,500 
dollars respectively, 

H£reRRNOF.s : Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

W.) and Wright (P. 13.), Handbook of British Honduras. Edinburgh, 1802. 

Oibb»(A. U.), History of British Honduras. London, 1883. 

MorrU (D.), The Colony of British Honduras. London, 1888, 

Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Montserrat, Nevis. See West Indies. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOK/ 

Newfoundland was discovered by John Cabot in 1497; it was formally 
acquired by Groat Britain in 1583 ; exclusive sovercigutv over the island , 
was ceded by Franco in 1713 by the Treaty of Utreclit, confirmed by 
treaties of 1763 and 1783. 

The coast is rugged, especially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attain their 
summit within a few miles of the saltwater, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, con.sistinff largely of barrens and marshes, and inter 
seated by numerous rivers und Takes, On the borders of the lakes aad water 
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courses good land is generally found, and in some cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humber, it is heavily timbered. Area, 42,734 square 
miles. Population, December 31, 1914, 247,710 (126,239 males and 121,471 
females). Dependent on Newfoundland is Labrador, the most easterly part of 
the American continent, with an area of 120,000 square miles, and population 
(1914) of 4,016. Of the total Newfoundland population in 1911, 67,040 were 
engaged in the fisheries, 2,915 were fanners, 6,376 mechanics, 2,260 miners. 
Capital, St. John’s, 32,292 inhabitants (1911) ; other towns being Harbour 
Grace, 4,279 ; Carbonear, 3,540; Twillingate, 3,348 ; Bonavista, 3,911. The 
birth rate in 1915 was 30 ’39, and the death rate 14*33 per 1,000. Immigrants 
(1915), 8,169 ; emigrants, 9,247. 

The government is administered by a Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council (not exceeding 9 members), a Legislative Council (not exceeding 
24 members), and an elected House of Assembly consisting of 36 repre- 
sentatives (21 government [Conservative] party, 15 opposition, including 10 
Fishermen’s Union). Members of the Legislative Council receive 120 dollars 
per session ; members of the Legislative Assembly receive 200 or 300 dollars 
per session, according as they are resident or not in St. John’s. 

Governor and Cominander-in-Chuf. — Sir Walter Edward Davidson ^ 
K.C.M.G., appointed December, 1912; salary 10,000 dollars. 

The Ministry at October 1, 1915, is as follows : — 

Prime Minister ^ without Portfolio. — Rt. Hon. Sir Edward P. Morris^ 
P.C., K.C.M.G., K.C., LL.D. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. J. R. Bennett. 

Minister of Justice. — Hon. Richard A. Squires, K.C. 

Minister of Finance and Customs. — Hon. M. P. Cashin. 

Minister of Agriculture and Mines. — Hon. S. D. Blandford. 

Leader of the Legislative Council. — Hon. R. K. Bishop. 

Without Portfolio, — Hon. C. H. Emerson, K.C. , Hon. M. P. Gibbs, K.C. , 
and Hon. J. C. Crosbic. 

Not in the Cabinet are : 

Minister of Public Works. — Mr. William Woodford. 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. — Mr. A. W. Piccott. 

For electoral purposes the whole colony is divided into 18 districts or 
constituencies. Of the total population in 1911, 78,616 belonged to the 
Church of England, 81, 177. were Roman Catholics, 68,042 Methodists, 1,876 
Presbyterians, 10,141 Salvation Army, 2,767 other denominations. At the 
colleges of the Church of England, Roman Catholic, and Methodist bodies, 
in 1915 there were 383, 393 and 475 students re.spectively. The number of 
schools of all kinds (1915) was; Church of England, 400 ; Roman Catholic, 
383 ; Methodist, 374, and other denominations, 58. Tlie attendance at 
Board schools (1915) was ; Church of England, 16,447 ; Roman Catholic, 
17,966 ; Methodist, 15,640, and others, 2,450 ; total, 62,503 ; total expendi- 
ture, including Government grants, fees, Ac., 400,000 dollars. 

Sevenue and expenditure in five years ended June so (1 dollars 
ia. lid.) 


— i 

1910-n 1 

19U-12 

1912-18 j 

1918-14 

1914-16 

.. -j 

Revenue 

Kxpenditure. 

72b, m 
689,587 

£ 

768,049 

725,512 

£ 

805,580 

781,843 

£ 

748,768 

805,814 

£ 

811,829 

828,905 
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Of the Revenue forl910-ll, 596,826?.; for 1911-12, 646,966?.; for 
1912-13, 674,901?. ; for 1913-14, 633,793?.; and for 1914-16, 664,161?., were 
from Customs. Public debt, (1915) 6,465,683Z. 

Production^ &C. — chief agricultural products in 1915 were : hay, 
potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and oats ; the total value of all crops harvested 
being estimated at%,000,000 dollars.* In 1911 (census figures) tliere were in 
Newfoundland 13,288 horse.s, 40,427 cattle, 100,447 sheep, and 27,575 swine. 
Some fine pine forests exist to the north, and large saw mills have been 
established. The mineral resources of Newf^oundland are considerable. Large 
beds of iron ore have been found on Hell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the Vest coast. The 
total deposits are estimated at about 3,600 millioii tons. Exports, 1914-15, 
511,990 tons. Copper ore and pyrites are worked successfully. In 1915, 
about 7,389 tons of ore were mined, valued at 67,625 dollars. Coal is found 
near St. George’s Bay on the west coast, and in the Grand Lake district. 
In the eastern part of the island gold-bearing quartz rock, and extensive 
deposits of silver and lead ore have been found. Extensive ])aper and 
pulp mills have been crefded at Grand Falls and Bisho[)’s Falls, and one at 
Deer Lake is about to be built. 


Imports and exports, including bullion and specie, for five years : — 


- 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1918-14 

1914-16 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . 

3,028,551 

3,291,430 

3,038,745 

3,121,998 

2,538,772 

Exports . 

1 2,852,044 

i 3,016,094 

1 3,026,909 

3,109,837 

2,700,359 

The chief imports and exports in 1914 

-15 wore : — 




Imports (1914-15) Dollarn | Exi»oil8 (1014-16) j Dollars 


Textiles , 

1,079,967 

Dried cod 

7,332,287 

Flour 

2,168,579 

: Pulp and paper 

1 2,196,413 

Coal . . . 

849,189 

, Iron ore, &c. . 

620,814 

Hardware 

885,033 

; Herring . 

651,009 

Salt pork . . | 

642,911 

i Seal oil . 

; 292,613 

Machinery . . | 

623,718 

i (?od oil . 

434,709 

Tea ... 

205,731 

1 Seal skins 

I 376,343 

Molasses 

218,282 

■ Lobsters (tinned) 

1 92,228 


Of the imports (1914-15) the value of 2,311,945 dollars came from the 
United Kingdom; 4,868,352 dollar.s from British Possessions (mainly Canada); 
4,943,752 dollars from the United States. Of the exports the value of 
3,196,353 dollars wont to the United Kingdom ; 1,943,054 dollars to 
British Possessions (mainly Canada); 1,537,385 dollars to United States; 
and 6,460,088 to other countries. 

Shipping* — Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1914-15, 
1,962,342 tons, of which 1,448,197 tons were British (1913-14, 2,731,278 
•and 1,730,840 tons respectively). Vessels registered December 81, 1916, 
8,880 sailing vessels of 133,728 tons, and 98 steam vessels of 20,252 ton?; 
total| 8,428 vessels of 153,980 tops, 
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Fishing is the principal occupation of the population, the value of the 
hshing products being about two millions sterling annually. 

By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive fishing rights under the treaty of Utrecht, but retained the 
right to fish in territorial waters from St. John’s Cape northwards to Capo 
Ray for all sorts of fish, including bait and Crustacea. An agreement for 
the submission of the Newfoundland fisheries disputes to The Hague was 
concluded at Washington, January 27, 1909. The award was published in 
September, 1910, and was satisfactory to British claims. Among other 
things, it secured the right of Great Britain to make regulations without the 
consent of the United States, subject to any limitations imposed by treaty. 
It also confirmed Great Britain’s contention that the whole extent of a bay 
from headland to headland is comprised within territorial waters. 

There were engaged in the bank cod fishery during 1915, 1,806 men, and 
102 Newfoundland sailing vessels, aggregating 7,526 net tons, a decrease on 
1914 of 86 men and 3 vessels of 264 tons. The catch in 1915 totalled 
170,389 quintals of dry fish, valued at 1,150,126 dollars, as compared with 
124,067 quintals, valued at 775,418 dollars, for the previous year. The output 
of the shore cod fisheiy is estimated at 879,126 quintals of dry fi.sh, valued 
at 5,890,554 dollars, as against 880,202 quintals, valued at 5,601,262 dollars 
for 1914. There were 15,263 small sailing vessels, boats (including motor 
boats), &c., utilised, and 46,372 men employed in this fishery. In 1915, the 
exports of codfish, including the Labrador fisher}", amounted to 1,094,242 
quintals. The catch of lobsters was 2,500,000 in 1914, and 1,300,000 
in 1915. 

The 3 vessels engaged in the whaling trade during 1915 caught 115 fin- 
back whales, 5 huinpDacks, and 19 }>otheads, being 139 in all, tbe esti- 
mated value of which was 53,327 dollars. The whale factories turned out 
(in 1915) 111,367 gallons of oil, 347 tons of guano, and 248 tons of bone. 
Duriilg 1916, 241,302 seals were caught; 11 steam vessels and 2,028 men 
were engaged in the seal fishery. In 1915 the catch was only 47,004 seals. 

ConxmimicatioilS, &C. — Railways open 1915 : 828 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge of 3ft. 6 in., and 47 miles of private line. By 
acts of the Newfoundland Legislature in 1910 an agieement was made 
by the Government for tbe construction and maintenance of five branch 
lines of railway running to Bonavista, Heart’s Content, and Grate’s Cove, 
Trepassey, Fortune Bay, and Bonne Bay. The Government agreed to pay 
the contractors 15,000 dollars a mile for construction and to give 4,000 acres 
of land per mile constructed for operation, to do which it raised by loan 
8,893,200 dollars. The line to Bonavista was completed in 1911, the line 
to Trepassey in 1912, and the lines to Heart’s Content and Grate’s Cove 
in 1914.^ These lines open up various fertile sections of the island. 
Communication between various points on the coast and between the 
island and the continent is maintained by a fleet of 13 first-class steamers, 
each of which connects with some central j)oint on the railway. There 
are (1915) 738 post offices. Letters and cards sent in 1915, 8,750,000; 
newspapers, books, Ac., 3,425,000 ; parcels, 165,579. Post office revenue, 
27,8604 ; exi>enditure, 122,0064 Telegraph line open (1915), 4,524 miles; 
926 miles of telephone wire. 

In December, 1915, the Newfoundland Savings Banks held 2,411,946 
dollars standing to the credit of 6,873 depositors ; this is in addition to the ' 
amounts held by the Savings Departments of the four banks doing business 
in St. John’s. 
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The legal coin of the colony is the gold dollar, equivalent to is. 1 ^d. of 
British money. 

Books of Reference. 


1,. OFFICIAli PCBMOATIONS. 

Annual Reports of the various Government Departments. St. John's. 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, decennial. St. John’s. 

Year-Book of Newfoundland (published under official sanction). St, John’s. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United States, No. 1 (1900). 
Loudon, 1900. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and off Iceland. Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 402, 1899. London. 

Report by the Governor on a visit to the Micmac Indians at Bay d’Espoir. London, 
1908. 

Colonial Reports. Annual Series 

French Treaty Rights in Newfoundland (Sir J. S. Winter). 1/ondon, 1890. 

2. Non-Official Publications (Newfoundland). 


Ami (If. M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. 2ad ed. 
revised. London, 1915. 

Baedeker's Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. 3rd ed. 
London, 1907. 

Bellet (A.), La Grande Pdche de la Morue 4 la Terre-Nenve. Paris, 1002. 

(A. R.), Wild Life and the Camera. London, 191 2.— Romance of Newfound- 
land Cerilwu. London, 1913. 

Fair/ord (F.), Peeps at Many Lands (Newfoundland). l/ondon, 1912. 

Gosling {'W. G.), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. London, 1911. 

Harvey (M.), Newfoundland, England’s Oldest Colony. London, 1897.— Newfoundland 
in 1897. London, 1897.— Newfoundland in 1900. New York, 1900. 

Herbertion and Ilowarth^ America, including Canada, Newfoundland, etc. London, 
1914. 

Howley (James P ), The Bcothucka or Red Indian.^, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1915. 

Long (W. J.), Northern Trails. Boston and liondon, 1905. 

McGrath T.), Newfoundland in 1911. London, 1011. 

Millais (J. G.), Ncwfoundlan<l and its Untrodden Ways. London, 1907. 

Ferret (R.), La Goographiede Te^ye-Neuve. Paris, 1914. 

PfIo((W.), Geography of Newfoundland. London. 

Prow#e(D. W.), A History of Newfoundland, 2nd ed. I>ondon, 1897.— The Newfound- 
land Guide Book, including Labrador and St. Pierre. London, 1905 and 1910. 

Bogers(J. IX). Hist. Geog. of British Colonies (Newfoundland). Oxford, 1911. 

Smith (F, E.), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1901. 

Thomas (W. M. S.), Trails and Tramps in Alaska and Newfoundland. New York, 1913. 

Tilby{A. W.L British North America, 1763-1867. London, 1911. 

Willson (W. B.), The Truth about Newfoundland, the Tenth Island. 2ud ad. London, 
1901. 


(Labrador.) 


Cabot (W. B.), Ill Northern lAabrador. Ixindon, 1912. 

Gosling (W G.). Labrador, its Discovery, Exploration and Dcvolojunent. London, 1910. 
Orer^fill (Vr, W. F.), Vikings of To-Day. iMjndon, 1898. —Labrador. New York, 1909. 
Hutton (S. K,), Among the Eskimos of I^abrador. London, 1912. 

Hubbard (Mr/t, L.), A Woman’s Way through Unknown Labrador. New York, 1909. 
Packard (A. 8.), The Labrador Coa.st. New York, 1891. 

Bobtnson (B. C.), In an Unknown liand. 1/ondon, 1909. 

Townsend (0, W.), 'Along the Labiador Co.ast. Boston, 1907.— A I^abrador Spring. 
Boston, 1910,— Capt. Cartwright and his Labrador Journal. Boston, 1911. 

Cebe (R.), Labrador. Eine physiographische iind kulturgeographlsche Skizze. 
Hallo, 1909. 

Wallace (D.), Tho Lure of the Labrador Wild. London, 1906.— The Long Labrador 
Trail. London, 1907. 


. St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands. See Wkst Inoibs. 
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WEST INDIES. 

The British West Indian possessions fall into six groups, which 
are noticed separately. The groups are— (1) Bahamas, (2) Barbados, (3) 
Jamaica with Turks Islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (5^ Trinidad with Tobago, 
(6) Windward Islands. 

Currency, weights and measures throughout the islands are those of Great 
Britain, though in several of them various American coins are current. 

BAHAMAS. 

Governor , — Sir William Lamond Allardyce, K.C.M.G. (2,000L), assisted 
by an Executive Council of 9, a Legislative Council of 9, and a representative 
Assembly of 29 members, electors requiring to have a small property 
qualification. 

A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 
the S.E. coast of Florida. 

Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — New Providence, (pop., 
census 1911, 13,554, containing capital Na.ssau), Abaco (4,463), Har})Our 
Island (1,031), Grand Bahama (1,824), St. Salvador (5,072), Long Island 
(4,150), Mayaguana (358), Eleuthera (6,533), Exuma (3,465), Watling’s 
Island (617), Ackliii’s Island (1,733), Crooked Island (1,541), Great 
Inagua (1,343), Andros Island (7,545). Total population in 1911 (census), 
55,944 (24,975 males, 30,969 females). E.stimated population, January 1, 
1916, 58,129. Births in 1915, 2,429 (43 3 per 1,000); deaths, 1,130 
(20T* per 1,000). There were in 1915 50 Government schools with 6,416 
pupil.s, average attendance, 5,160 ; and 12 aided schools with 869 enrolled 
pupils and average attendance of 649 pupils ; Government grant, 6,000^ ; 
29 Church of England schools with 1,377 enrolled pupils ; 16 private 
school^ with 222 enrolled pupils ; 4 Roman Catholic, with 505 enrolled 
pupils. There are 5 j»rivate secondary schools connected with religious 
bodies, 218 pupils. In 1915, 1,801 persons were convicted summarily, and 
15 in superior courts. Police force, January, 1916, was 84. Sponge and 
turtle fisheries are carried on ; and shells, pearls, and ambergris are also 
obtained. 

Ptovenue, 1915-16, 86,251/.; 1914-15, 76,911/.; 1913 -14, 100,753/. 
Expenditure, 1915-16, 90,925/. ; 1914-15, 102,203/. ; 1913-14, 96,496/. In 
1915-16 the custom.s revenue was 71,158/. (61,597/. in 1914-15). Public 
Debt in 1915-16, 33,518/. (38,246/. in 1914 15). 

Fruit culture is on the increa.se, pineapples, oranges, and tomatoes being 
exported. The total land granted in the colony amounts (1915) to 365,499 
acres, leaving 2,434,661 acres ungranted. Pineapple canning factories, sisal 
factories, and lumber factories are ]uo8perous. Si.sal is the mainstay of the 
Colony, In 1909 25,000 acres were planted with sisal plants. 

Imjiorts and exports (including .specie) for 4 years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exi»(>rtB 1 

Year 

Imports 

Exporta 

1912 1 

d 

£ 


£ 

£ 


851,751 

270,115 

1914 

367,524 

223,491 

1913 j 

408,529 

263.954 

1915 

863,410 
’ 1 

248,431 


Principal imports (1915) were: Cotton, linen, silk, and woollen gooils. 
65,530/,; flour, 43,699/. ; earthenware, 8,265/. ; hardware, 27,345/.; fpocT- 
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stufifs, 181,300/. ; com meal, 14,995/.; rice, 9,672/.; sugar, 18,399/.; salt 
meats, 12,116/.; lard, butter, and oils, 20,017/.; spirits, wines, and 
malt, 10,848/.; cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco, 7,223/.; boots and shoes, 
12,966/. ^ 

Imports from United Kingdom valued at 58,580/.; from United States, 
282,969/.; from Canada, 3,714/.; British West Indies, 13,687/. ; all other 
countries, 4,450/. 

Principal exports were: Sponge, 124,488/,; hemp, 73,399/. ; lumber, 
23,024/.; pineapples (canned), 5,550/.; tomatoes (raw), 3,366/. Exports to 
United Kingdom, valued at 64,174/. ; to United States of America, 146,073/,; 
all other countries, 44,184/. The total sliipping entered and cleared in 
1915 was 682,264 tons, of which 31,414 were British, and 620,106 American. 

In 1915 the total number of postal packets, exclusive of parcels, received 
and dispatched, was 921,547. In 1915, 5,872 telegraph messages passed 
over the cable. There are 359 telephone stations in Na.ssau and suburbs. 

The Bank of Nassau issues notes of the value of 20s. and 4s. respectively. 
The Royal Bank of Canada has opened a branch at Nassau, British 
silver and bronze coin are legal tender without limit. British Treasury 
notes are in circulation, and American gold and .silver certificate-s, though 
not legal tender, are accepted. The Post Office Savings Bank on June 30, 
1915, had 2,434 depo.sitors with 23,833/. to their credit. 

BARBADOS. 

Lies to the E. of the Windward Islands. 

Governor. — Sir Leslie Probyn, K.C.M.G. (2,500/.), with Executive 
Council, Executive Committee, Legislative Council of 9 Members (appointed 
by the King), and House of Assembly of 24 members, elected annually 
by the people ; in 1915, there w^ero 1,967 registered electors. 

Area, 166 .square miles ; population (ceu.sus of 1911), 171,982. Estimated 
population, December 31, 1915, 180,516. Capital, Bridgetown ; population, 
16,648 ; Sjieightstown, 1,500. Births (1915), 5,334 ; dcathvS, 3,439. Govern- 
ment grants to the Church of England, 9,7 11/. ; Wesleyan, 700/. ; Moravians, 
400/. ; Roman Catholic, 50/. — per annum, 10,891/. Education is under 
the care of the Government. In 1915 there were 146 primary schools, 
23,482 pupils on rolls, and 13,652 in average attendance ; 6 second-grade 
schools (1 for girls), 294 pupils; 2 first-grade schools for boys, witli an 
attendance of 145 and 65 respectively, and 1 first-grade school for girls 
with 88 pupils ; Codrington College, affiliated to Durham University, 24 
students. Government expenditure on education in 1915-16, 22,235/. One 
monthly, one tri-weekly, two weekly, and three daily news|>apers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months ; 7 police 
magistrates. In 1915-16, 12, 722 summary convictions, 84 in superior courts ; 
325 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. In 1915, 22,037/. was spent in pour- 
relief, Ac. Police, 318 ofriccr.s and men. Harbour Police, 40 officers and 
men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 74,000 are under cultivation ; the 
staple produce is sugar and cotton. Alwut 36,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1914, 29,404 tons of sugar and 101,985 puncheons of molasses ; 
and in 1916, 29,867 tons of sugar and 6,020,311 gallons of molasses. 
There are 320 sugar works and 4 rum distilleries. Rum produced in 1916, 
185,952 gallons. The cotton crop for 1916 was 259,664 lbs., valued at 
a7,187/. Of *‘man-jak’* or * Affiance pitch,** a bituminous petroleum for fuel, 
W tons (962/.) were exported in 1916, In the fishing industry, about 
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260 boats are employed, and about 1,000 persons. Value of fish caught 
annually, about 17,000Z. 


1 

i 

1012-13 

1013-14 

1014-15 

1015-16 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

Revenue . . i 

234,126 

214,865 

223,001 

212,484 

Customs . . : 

128,553 

125,477 

in,'237 

117,971 

Expenditure . 

230,340 

222,177 

236,706 

227,000 

Public debt . . ■ 

436,000 

436,000 

447,900 

417,000 

Imports 1 ; 

1,465,431 

1,35.3,059 

1,300,073 1 

1,270,154 

Exports 1 . .1 

0<>5,554 

i 

856,618 

i 

1 845,847 1 

1 ! 

1,053,330 


1 Including bullion and specie, but the exports exclude bunker coal (128,650/. in 1915). 


The principal imports (1915) were : Coal, 111,581/.; cotton manufactures, 
94,152/.; manures, 118,141/.; rice, 81,692/.; flour, 89,568/. The principal 
exports were: Sugar, 602,501/.; molasses, 287,603/.; cotton, 17,187/. The 
im^rts from United Kingdom totalled 441,449/.; from Canada, 191,415/., 
and from United States, 399,500/. ; and exports to United Kingdom, 56,419/. ; 
to Canada, 633,099/.; to United States, 61,981/. 

The Colonial Bank has a paid-up capital of 600,000/. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has a paid-up capital of 1,291,666/. The Government Savings 
Bank on March 31, .1916, had 19,973 depositors, with 456,956/. to their 
credit. English gold, silver, and bronze coin are in circulation, and 5-dollar 
notes of the Colonial Bank. Post office, 1915 : letters, Ac., and parcels 
inwards, 877,198 ; outwards, 758,746. Internal letters and parcels, 959,096. 

Registered shipping 1915, 77 ve.sscls of 21,802 tons net. The total 
tonnage of shipping entered and cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during 
the ye^r 1915 was 3,384,547 tons, of which 2,324,344 tons represented 
British tonnage (1914, 3,528,140 and 2,730,619 tons respectively). There 
are 470 miles of roads; and 28 miles of railway of 2ft. 6in. gauge, 
belonging to a private company. There are 47 miles of Government and 
24 miles of railway telephone line in the island, besides a line with about 
2,000 miles of wire belonging to one private company. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica was taken by the English in 1655, and their possession was coii- 
fiimed by the Treaty of Madrid, 1670. In 1661 a Representative Council 
was established ; this was abolished in 1866, but in 1884 a partially elective 
Legislative Council was instituted. 

Gavemor, — Br^dier-General Sir William Henry Manning, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., appointed Feb. 11, 1913 (5,000/.), assisted by a Privy Council and 
a Legislative Council, consisting of the Governor as President and of 
5 ex-officio, 10 nominated, and 14 elected meml>ers. The term of service 
is limited, in the case of elected members only, to five years. There are 
boards elected in each parish (15) for administration of local aifairs. 

Attached to it are Turks and Caicos Islands, Cayman Islands, Morant 
Cays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 4,207 square miles; Turks and 
Caicos Islands, Ac., 224 square miles. Total. 4,431 square miles. Population 
(census, 1911) : Jamaica, 881,383 (males, 397,439 ; females, 488,944) ; white. 
15,605 ; coloured, 168,201 ; black, 630,181 ; East Indian, 17,880 ; Chinese,^ 
2,111 ; not stated, 2,906, Estimated x>opulatiorj, March 81, 1916, 894,735. 
Capital, Kingstoiii 57,879 (census, 1911). Other towns (census, 1911)-^ 
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Spanish Town, 7,119; Port Antonio, 7,074; Montego Bay, 6,616; 
Savanna-la-Mar, 3,400; Port Maria, 2,833; St. Ann’s Bay, 2,592; 
Falmouth, 2,288. Births (1915-16), 30,854 (34*6 per 1,000) ; deaths, 19,277 
(21*6 per 1,0001 ; marriages, 2,677 (3 0 per 1,000). Total East India immi- 
grants on Marcn 31, 1912, 18,631, of whom 2,841 were under indentures. 

There is no Established (Jhurch. The churches and chapels are as fol- 
lows : — Church of England, 234 ; Presbyterian, 87 ; Homan Catholic, 69 ; 
Wesleyan Methodist, 138 ; Baptist, 214 ; Moravian, 29 ; Christian Church, 
24 ; Congregational, 30 ; United Methodist Free Church, 44 ; Church of 
Scotland, 12 ; Salvation Army, 20 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 45 ; Jewish, 3 ; 
no accurate statistics of members. 

In 1915-16 there were 696 public elementary schools, 97,290 children 
enrolled, average attendance 54,028. Government grants, 67,0091. Three 
training colleges for women ; one for men. Two secondary schools largely 
supported by Government. There are endowed secondary and high schools 
and industrial schools. 

There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a resident magistrate in 
each parish. Total summary convictions (1915-16), 16,005; before superior 
courts, 9,404. Prisoners in gaol, March 31, 1915, 1,564. In 1914-15 there 
were 965 police officers and 950 district constables, actual strength. 

General revenue, 1914-15, 980,174/., the main heads being: customs, 
396,044/. ; railways, 179,381/. ; post-office and telegi*aphs, 49,744/.; licenses, 
Excise, &c., 201,832/. ; general expenditure, 1,054,969/., the main heads 
being: debt charges, 190,540/.; railways, 113,549/. ; postal and telegraph 
service, 49,612/. ; medical, 77,912/. : constabulary and prisons, 99,702/. ; 
education, 85,120/. ; public works and buildings, 121,502/. 

P'iuancial and commercial statistics for 5 years : — 


- 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1915-16 

Revenue 

£ 

1,161,014 

£ 

1,206,161 

£ 

1,048,639 

£ 

980,174 

£ 

1,182,049 

Customs . 

494,361 

440.434 

426,687 

396,014 

— 

Expenditure . . i 

l,16:>,20vS 

1,. 30 1,930 

1,0<^5,435 

1.054,9rt9 ! 

1,105,942 

Public Debt 

3,871,805 i 

3,843,074 

3,810,447 1 

3,854,305 

3,783,941 

Imports 1 . . . I 

2,865,553 ' 

3,050,478 

2,^37,446 

2,565,820 

i 2,327,458 

Exports 1 . 

1 

2,948,007 

2,709,28? 

2,430,207 

2,904,533 

1 2,228,664 


1 Calendar j ear.s 1911 to 1916. Tlie figures include bullion and specie. 


Principal imports in 1916 : — Flour, 280,500/. ; cotton goods, 352,400/. ; 
fish, 216,800/. Principal exports: — Bananas, 599,700/. (much reduced 
owing to a hurricane in 1915) ; coconuts, 102,520/. ; logwood, 155,300/. ; 
logwood extract, 230,060/. ; sugar, 256,300/. ; coffee, 129,200/. ; rum, 
185,500/. ; cocoa, 204,400/. 

In 1916 the imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 772,680/. ; 
and from United States, 1,244,675/. ; and the exports to the United 
Kingdom, 849,485/. ; and to the United States, 1,051,054/. 

Acres under cultivation and care in 1915-16, 987,679, of which 278,262 
were under tillage, and 709,417 under pasture. Under sugar-cane, 88,880 
piores; coffee, 18,883; bananas, 89,477; coconuts, 30,072 ; cocm, 11,432; 
Iprbund provisions, 64,082; mixed cultivation, 28,103 ; Guinea grassi 
174,122 ; commons, 535,295. 

On March 81, 1916, there were 88,596 dei^ositors in the Govemtueut 
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Savings Bank, the balance at credit amounting to 285, 938Z. The legal coinage 
is that of Great Britain ; but various American coins are also current. Notes 
of the Colonial Bank, the Bank of Nova Scotia, and the Royal Bank of 
Canada are current ; their average total circulation in 1913-14 was 86,863^, 
100,290/., and 9,421/. respectively. 

There is a garrison of Regular Troops and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. Port Royal is strongly fortified. 

Registered shipping of Kingston 1914-15, 35 sailing vessels of 1,705 tons, 
and steam 2, of 5,087 tons ; Montego Bay, 45 sailing vessels of 2,049 tons ; 
St. Anne’s Bay, 2 sailing vessels 41 tons; Falmouth, 3 sailing vessels of 86 
tons; total, 87 vessels of 8,968 tons. Total tonnage of shipping, entered and 
cleared, 1915, 2,556,409, excluding Admiralty shipping. 

Jamaica has 197^ miles of railway open of 4ft. 84in. gauge (receipts, 
in year ended March 31, 1916, 154,721/. ; expenses, excluding debt 
charges, 127,287/.) ; 2,219 miles of main roads ; 1,135^ miles of tele« 
graph, including railway telegraph lines ; 865^ miles of telephone line ; 
18J miles of electric and 81 of steam tramways ; telegraph messages 
(1914-15), 228,172 ; receipts, 8,255/. Letters and post-cards in 1914-15, at 
general post office, 9,267,445 ; at district otfice.s, 2,007,910. Total receipts, 
1916-16, 48,053/. ; expenditure, 49,991/., including telegraph expendi- 
ture. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, a Dependency under tlie government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two .south-eastern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 
sioner, assisted by a Legislative Board of five members, all of whom are 
api>ointed by the Crown. The Governor of Jamaica ha.s a supervising power 
over the local government. There are upward.s of thirty small cays ; area 
165^ miles. Only eight inhabited ; the largest, Grand Caicos, 20 miles long 
by 6 broad. Seat of government at Grand Turk, 7 miles long by 2 broad ; 
about 1,700 inhabitants. Population (1911 census), 5,615 (males, 2,505 ; 
females, 3,110), of whom 286 were white. Estimated population, December 
31, 1915, 5,930. Births (1915), 194 ; deaths, 81 ; marriages, 44. 

Education free in the Government schools; Government grant, 600/. ; 
9 government elementary schools ; average number on rolls (including 
private schools), in 1915, 922 ; and average attendance, 729. There is at 
present no State provision for secondary education. 

Revenue in 1915, 8,036/., of which 3,609/. was from customs, and 
2,539/. from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 9,133/. There is no public debt. 

Total imports (1916), 27,620/. ; total exports, 30,487/. Principal imports: 
Flour, 2,404/.; meats, 1,509/.; rice, 1,102/. Principal exports: Salt, 
22,667/. ; sponges, 1,129/. ; sisal, 3,801/. 

The total shipping entered and cleared in 1915 amounted to 861,396 
tons, of which 28,364 tons were British. 

The most important industry is salt raking. About 1,745,000 bushels were 
raked in 1916, and exported to the United States, Canada, and West Indian 
Islands. Value ex[>ortcd 1916, 22,667/. Sponge and fibre industries are 
also carried on. The Cable station is at Grand ’Furk. The Dependency has 
invested surplus balances to the amount of 7,782/. Savings bank deposits 
(1915), 4,972/., depositors, 474. 

The current coins are British gold, silver, and nickel. United States 
gold and silver coins are accepted at IJ per cent, discount on the face 
value. 

C<mmi8$i(yneT and Judge, — G. Whitfield Smith ; residence, Grand 'fork. 
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Cayman Islands, attaclied to Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman, and 
Cayman Brae. Grand Cayman, 17 miles long, 4 to 7 broad ; capital : Georgetown, 
population (1911), 1,440. Total population of island (1911), 4,128. Little Cayman, 9 
miles long, H miles broad ; principal industry cocoanut planting. Population (1911), 
136 Cayman Brae, 10 miles long and miles wide; principal industry, coconut 
planting and turtle fishing ; population (1911), 1,300. Education in the islands is backward, 
the total annual expenditure being only 2501. Beveiiue, 1914-15 (September year), 3,3431. ; 
expenditure, 3,0381. Exports— Grand Cayman : green turtle, thatch rope, hides, turtle 
shell, cattle and ponies ; Little Cayman and Cayman Brae : coconuts, about 2,000,000 
per annum, and turtle shell. Total value of imports (1914-16) about 17,3451. (average for 
5 years, 2(5,004/.); exports about 1,8101. (average for 6 years, 8,6251.). The government 
is administered by a Commissioner; Justices of the Peace (14) are appointed by the 
Governor of Jamaica. 

Commissioner : A, C. Robinson (salary, 300^. and residence). 

The Mouant Cayh and Pedro Cayh are also attached to Jamaica. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS 

Comprise Antigua (with Barbuda and Redonda), St. Kitts-Nevis (with 
Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands, and lie to the 
north of the Windward grou]», and .south-east of l^orto Rico. 

Governor and Conimander^in-Chicf . — Sir E. M. Merewether, K.C.M.G., 
K.C. V.O. (2,600/., and 250/. travelling allowance). Colonial ISecrctary . — 
T. A. V. Best, C.M.G. (650/.). 

The group is divided into 5 Presidencies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda and 
Redonda), St. Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, and 
the Virgin Islands (with Sombrero). Thei^ is one Federal Executive Council 
nominated by the Crown, and one Federal Legislative Council, 8 nominated 
and 8 elected members. Of the latter, 3 are chosen by the unofiicial members 
of the Local Legislative Council of Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, and 3 
by the iioii-olhcial members of the Local Legislative Council of St. Kitts- 
Nevis. In Antigua and Dominica the repre.senUitive ehnnent in the Legisla- 
ture was .suj)pressed in 1898. The Federal Legislative (.Council meets, as a 
rule, once a year. The tluration of the (’ouncil is three years. 

The following table shows the area and population of the Leeward Islands: — 


- 

Area : 

Square miles 

Population 

1901 

Population according to 
Census taken on 2nd April, 
1911 


, 


Malea 

Females 

1 Total 

Antigua 

Barbuda and Redonda . 

108 1 

' 62) 

35,073 

13,989 

18,280 

: 32,269 

Virgin Islands 

1 58 

4,908 

2,613 

2,949 

i 5,562 

Dominica 

305 

28,894 

15,231 

18,632 

; 33,863 

St. Kitts 

65 

29,782 

10,969 

15,314 

; 26,2i53 

Nevis 

50 

12,774 

5,521 

7,424 

i 12,945 

Anguilla 

35 

3,890 

1,662 

2,513 

j 4,075 

Montserrat . 

32 

12,215 

5,245 1 

6,951 

i 12,196 

Total . 

! 716 

1 

127,636 

65,130 

72,063 

1127, 193 


The principal religious bodies are Anglican, Roman Catholic, Wealeyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational, except in Dominica, where, 
witl^ four exceptions, the schools are under Government control, and in 
Antigua, where the schools wore placed entirely under Government control 
in April 1914, and were reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in the 
Presidency of St. Kitts-Nevis were also placed under entire Government 
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control in April, 1915, and were reduced to 33. In 1915, 98 schools, 
with average attendance of 11,000 in round numbers ; Government grant, 
8,472f. ; 8 secondary schools, average attendance of 306 ; Government grant, 
1,663^. ; an agricultural* school, and an industrial school. 

In 1915 there were 7,296 summary convictions, and 78 convictions at 
the Circuit Court. 

Sugar and molasses are the staple products in most of the islands. 
The production of lime-juice and the manufacture of citrate of lime is carried 
on in Dominica and Montserrat. The cultivation of cocoa and of onions 
is successful, and tobacco and cotton, except in Dominica, are being suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Financial and commercial statistics for five years ; — 


- 


1911-12 

1012-13 

: 1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-10 



£ 

£ 

! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

. 

174,818 

172,480 

! 174,331 

100,327 

162,239 

Custorns 

• 

102,247 

102,017 

, 09,425 

90,150 

04.620 

Expenditure 


158,925 i 

102, 200 

i 171,128 

180,370 

187,515 

Public debt . 


267,050 

20t;,850 

j 244,080 

261,450 

201,250 

Imports 


718,414 

640,727 

i 58^,302 

023,312 

584,518 

Exports 


1 506,764 

503,342 

503,903 , 

! ! 

021,404 

1 670,101 

1 


Value of imports from United Kingdom (1915), 192,073/.; United States, 
188.016/.: of exports to United Kingdom, 389,056/.; United States, 115,096/. 

Total shipping (1915), 2,447,728 tons. 

Antigua, area of 108 square miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 square miles) 
and Redonda are dependencies. Antigua is the seat of government of the 
Colony. There is an Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative 
Council consisting of eight official and eiglit unofficial members. The 
Governor presides at both Councils. Chief town, St. John, 9,262. In 
Antigua in 1915 the birth-rate per 1,000 was 35 *22 ; the death-rate, 26*12 ; 
of the births 74*51 per cent, were illegitimate ; there were 126 marriages. 
Revenue (1915-16), 51,526/. ; expenditure (1915-16), 56,686/. Imports, 
178,794/. ; exports, 209,168/. Chief products sugar, cotton and pine apples. 
In Government savings banks 1,465 cfepositors, on Mar»di 31, 1916, 44,848/. 
deposits. There is steam communication direct with the United Kingdom, 
New York, and Canada, and the island is connected with the West India 
and Panama Telegraph Company's cable. Telephone line, 300 miles. Island 
Secretary, — T- A. V. Best, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of the Leeward Islands. 

Montserrat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Chief 
town, Plymouth, 1,534 (1911). Revenue (1916-16), 10,722/.; expenditure, 
11,969/. Imports, 33,686/.; exports, 43,141/. Chief products cotton, sugar, 
lime-juice, cotton seed, cattle and papain ; 1,200 acres under lime trees, 
and 2,000 acres under cotton. Savings bank (1916-16) 260 depositors, 
5,4487. deposits. 

Oammissianer. — Lt, -Colonel W. B. Davidson- Houston, O.M.G. (1906). 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 6 official and 
6 nominated unofficial members. Chief town of St. Kitts, Basseterre : popu- 
lation, 8,159 ; of Nevis, Charlestown, 912. Revenue (1916-16), 46,824/,: ex- 
penditure, 66,675/. Imports, 169,112/.; exports, 167,667/. Chief produce : 
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sugar, cotton, and mm. An^iilla produces cotton and salt. Savings Bank 
(1915) 659 depositors, 24,670/. deposits. Administrator ^ — Major J. A. 
Burden, C.M.G. 

The Bbitish Virgin Islands consist of all the group not occ^ied by 
Denmark except Crab Island, which belongs to U.S. America. There is 
a Nominated Executive Council. The chief islands of the group are 
Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and Jost-Van-Dykes. Road Town, the port 
of entry, is situated in Tortola, and at the census of 1911 had a population 
of 410. Cotton is the chief industry, while limes, sugar, coconuts and 
provision crops are also grown. Revenue (1916-16), 4,030/. , expenditure, 
6,288/.; imports (1915), 8,532/.; exports, 6,836/. Savings bank (1916-16), 
93 depositors: deposits 812/. Commissioner, — T. L. H. Jarvis. 

Sombrero is a small island in the Leeward Islands group, attached 
administratively to the Presidency of the Virgin Islands. Phosphate of lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Board of Trade lighthouse. 

Dominica. Nominated Executive Council, and Legislative Council of 12 
nominated members. Chief town, Roseau (population, 7,000) ; population 
of island 1914, 36,645. Revenue (1915-16), 60,636/. ; expenditure, 66,995/, 
Public debt, 39,947/. Imports, 191,226/. ; exports, 218,466/. Chief products, 
coffee, fruit, cocoa and limes ; export of cocoanuts 1914-16, 554,549 ; 
1915-16, 506,360. Savings bank (1916-16), 838 depositors, with 16,236/. 
deposits. Telephone line, 432 miles. Dominica contains a Carib settlement 
with a population of about 400, the majority being of mixed Negro blood, 
but about 100 apparently pure Caribs. Administrator, — A. W. Mahaffy, 


TRINIDAD 

Immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, includes Tobago adminis- 
tratively. 

Governor , — Major Sir J. R. Chancellor, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., R, E. (5,000/.), 
with Executive Council of 5 official members and 1 unofficial member, 
and a Legislative Council of 10 official and 11 unofficial members, all 
nominated. 

Area : Trinidad, 1,754 square miles; Tobago 114. Population: census, 
1911, 333,552 (174,349 males and 159,203 females); estimated Dec. 31. 
1915, 364,535. Capital, Trinidad, Port of Spain, 60,000. About one- thira 
of the population is composed of East Indians and their descendants, the 
remaining two-thirds are mostly of mixed African and European blood, the 
oldest European elements being French and Spanish. A French patois is 
spoken, ana in some places Spanish, but these are in general confined to 
the cocoa planting districts. Births for 9 months (April 1 to December 
81, 1915), 8,591 ; deaths, 6,796 ; marriages, 982. Education (December 81, 
1916), 281 elementary (54 government) schools, 48,669 pupils, average daily 
attendance, 28,919 ; total expenditure, public funds and private contribu- 
tions, on elementary education, 48,278/., and on all education, 52,121/» 
Secondary education is provided for boys by the Queen's Royal Colley 
(164 students on December 31, 1916) ; St. Mary's College (263 students) ; 
Nax>arima College (63 scholars) ; and for girls by St. Joseph Convent 
School (186 students). Police force, 698 all ranks (December 31, 1915.) In 
1916 the number of summary convictions was 18,266. 
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Financial and commercial statistics for 5 years (in 1915 the Huancial year 
was altered from the March 3 car to the calendar year) : — 


- 

1911-12 

1912 

-13 

1913-14 

1014-15 

1915 

(April to 
December) 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

lievenue , 

950, 7U 

932 

513 

970,789 

934 524 

782,437 

Customs ' . . 

404,4'.>5 

444 

700 ! 

433,270 1 

382,825 

803,070 

Expenditure 

9.59,551 

947 

221 i 

951,9-2 ' 

990.716 

748,590 

Public debt 

1,047,79.'! 

1,045 

093 ! 

' 1,470,015 

1,5S9.593 

i 2,118,853 

Imports b . . ' . 

5,018,848 

i 4,099 

913 

: 5,019,728 

4.225 400 

4,429,8131 

Exportsb . 

4,709,480 

; 4,472 

577 

1 5,205,073 

4,201.341 

5,378,5731 


1 Financial years U»ll, Ac. ; including luillion, aivecie, and goods transliijtped (transit 
goods, 1915, 1,313, 4()2/,). 


Besides Customs, the juincipal items of revenue durin<,^the 9 rnontljs April 
1 to December 31, 1915, were licences, excise, &c., 2(16,133/.; Government 
railway, 98,971/.; Court and office fees, 49,770/.; and land sales, royalties, 
Ac., 20 , 704 /.; and Emergency Fuml, 19,918/. 

Princijml imports (1915): foodstutfs. 1,281,290/.; manufactured articles, 
1,157,338/.; raw materials, 313,048/. Principal cxjmits of local produce: 
cocoa, 54,081,452 lb., 1,865,266/. ; sugar, 50,608 tons, 1,070,423/.; asphalt, 
113,645 tons, 138,971/. ; coconuts, 14,537,318 nuts, 60,576/. ; copra, 
3,986,731 lb., 36,235/.; rum, 915,589 gallons,, 86,114/.; petroleum, 
14,286,585 gallons, 79,063/. 

Value ot imports from United Kingdom (1915), 959,051/.; United States, 
906^892/.; Canaria, 419,014/.; Venezuela, 404,900/. Kxport.s to United King- 
dom, 1,567,936/.; United States, 1,690,278/ ; France, 399,644/.; Canada, 
169,298/, 

Total shipping, entered and cleared (1915), 3,679 vessels, 2,584,130 
tons, of whicli 1,939,113 were Ihitish (in 1914, 3,778,346 and 2,711,604 ton.s 
respectively). 

Of the total area 1,263,697 acres (Trinidad, 1,190,484 acres, and Tobago, 
73,213 acres), about 642,266 acres have been alienated ; about 483,000 acres" 
are under cultivation (1915). Under sugar-cane (1915), 50,700 acres ; cocoa, 
356,000 (output, 54,081,452 lb.) ; coffee, 4,120; ground provisions, 23,530 ; 
coconuts, 34,500 ; rice, 21,800; rubber, 2,700. Tliere is a large asphalt 
lake in the island. The Colony derived a revenue from asphalt during 
1915 of 46,543/. Oil is being exploited in the south and south-east of the 
island with satisfactory results. Output of oil 1914-15, 36,753,931 gallons ; 
April to September, 1915, 23,489,362 gallons. Railway 108 miles of 4 ft. 
8i in. gauge ; 167 miles of telegraph and 3,500 miles (wdre) telephone (1915). 
A wireless telegraph system was exfablished in 1906, to bring Tobago into 
telegraphic communication with Trinidad, which gives very satisfactory 
results, and wireless cominunication with ships has been considerably 
extended, as also with Curasao, British Guiana, &c. Number of po.st offices, 
98 ; of telegraph offices, 33. (No .statistics compiled for 1915.) There are two 
branches of the Colonial liank with note circulation of about 208,338/., 
and also two branches of the Royal Hank of Canada, which has an 
authorised note circulation in the Colony of 312,500/. There is no 
Colonial coinage, but an ordinance (No. 16 — 1903) for the issue of Govern- 
ment 1 and 2 dollar notes (4.^. 2d. and 8f#. Ad. ) was passed on December 28, 
1908, and on June 12, 1914, the first issue of l,000dollar notes (208/. 6s. Sd.) 
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was made. The total value of such notes in circulation at tlie end of 1915 
was 143,708^., of which 42,084Z. consists of 1,000-dollar notes. Govern- 
ment savings-banks are established throughout the Colony. The amount of 
deposits in these banks at the end of 1915 was 379,596/., and the total 
number of depositors, 26,527. 

In T 0 BA.G 0 the culture of rubber, cotton and tobacco has been intro- 
duced. The cacao industry is receiving increasing attention, and very con- 
siderable areas are being planted in coconuts. The island is mucli frequented 
by visitors from England and the United States. 

Virgin Islands. See Lkkward Lslands. 

f 

WINDWARD ISLANDS 

Consist of Grenada St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half under St. Vincent, 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trinitlad. 

Governor tk Co mviander-in-Chief. — Sir G. 1>. Haddon-Sniith, K.C.M.G., 
(2,500/. — resident at St. George’s, Grenada). Each island has its own 
institutions ; there is no common legislature, laws, revenue, or tavitf ; but 
there is a Common Court of A]q)eal, and the colonies unite for certain 
other common purposes. Legal currency, Kritish sterling, and United 
States gold coins. The Colonial Bank and the Royal Bank of Canada 
issue 5-dollar notes. 

Grenada. — Colonial Secretary, — II. Ferguson. There is a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Governor, with 6 other ollicial and 7 unollicial 
members nominated by tlie Crown. Each districl has a semi-elective 
Board for local affairs. Area 133 .square miles; po]mlation, census 1911, 
60,750. Births, 1915, 2,415; deaths, 1,744. Estimated population, 
Deeernher 31, 1915, 71,567. Tliere were (1915 16) 11 Government and 
46 Government-aided cleineniary schools, with 12,281 pupils and avemge 
attendance 5,988; Government grant (1915-10) 7,229/. ; and 2 secondary 
schools for boys and girls with 68 and 28 pn]>ils re.sj>cclivcly in 1910. In 
1915 there were 2,221 summary convictions, and 24 in superior courts. 
Bolioe force, about 80 ; and in addition 150 ruial const'il)lcs. 

In 1915-16 the revenue was 96,420/. ; the e.xpenditure, 103,992/. Public 
debt, 123,670/. Total value of imports, 1915, 260,495/. ; of e.\poi Is, 466,318/. 
(mainly cocoa, 402,394/. ; nutmegs, 25,319/. ; other spices, 17,122/. ; cotton, 
8,490/. ; cotton seed, 1,979/.). Value of imports from United Kingdom, 
90,436/.; United States, 86,632/, ; of exports to United Kingdom, 300,923/. ; 
to United States, 163,835/. Total 8liij)ping entered and cleared, 425,188 
tons. 

There were (1914) about 30,200 acres under cultivation. The chief 
products are cocoa and .spices, while minor products are cotton, limes, 
and coconuts. Sugar manufacture is decreasing ; rum is produced locally, 
60,639 proof gallons in 1915. In 1915, 1,517 det>ositors in savings banks; 
balance (Dec. 31) 20,423/. There are 600 miles of telephone lino in the 
island. There is no inland telegraph service. Post Oflice revenue 191f>, 
1,576/. ; expenditure, 3,160/. ; letters, newspapers, parcels, etc., dealt with, 
787,915. 

The largest of the Grenadines attaclied to Grenada is Garriacou ; area, 
6,913 acres; population, census 1911, 6,886. Undtu' a land settlement 
scheme, begun by the Government in 1903, o])cratious up to December 
81, 1914, comprised the purchase of estates costing (directly and indirectly) 
9,704/., and the disposal of allotments for which 9,137/. had been received. 

z 2 
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St. Vincent. AdminiMrator and Colonial Secretary. — R. Popham Lobb, 
C.M.G. The Legislative Council consists of the Administrator, 3 official 
and 4 nominated unofficial members. Area, 160*3 square miles; population, 
census 1911, 41,877; estimated on March 31, 1916,48,251. Capital, Kings- 
town, population, 4,300 (1911 census). Births (1915-16), 1,724 ; deaths, 
885; marriages, 111. Education (1915-16): 27 primary schools; 4,050 
pupils on rolls; 1,956 average attendance; Government grant, 1,363^. 
There is also a secondary school for boys (45 pupils), and one for girls 
(22 pupils). Eight convictions in the Supreme Court, and 1,269 in the 
Inferior Court, in 1914-15. 

Revenue in 1915 t- 16, 33,296/., of which 13,320/. Avns from customs 
(1914-15, 32,468/. and 16,893/. respectively); expenditure, 35,783/. (1914-15, 
*38,045/.). Ihiblic debt on March 31, 1916, 6,700/. Imports, 90,892/. 
(109,319/. in 1914-15); exports, 98,545/. (109,795/. in 1914-15). Value of 
imports from United Kingdom in 1915-16, 33,825/. ; of exports to United 
Kingdom, 64,018/. Total shipping, 332,211 tons, of which 328,178 tons 
were British (352,564 and 341,128 respectively in 1914-15). 

Arrowroot, cotton, sugar, rum, cocoa, and spices are produced. The Sea 
Island cotton grown is the best in the British Empire, if not the world. St. 
Vincent in addition is famed for the excellence of its arrowroot. Good 
timber from the forests. Much of the cultivated land is in a few hands, but a 
large peasant proprietary is being establi.shed under Government auspices, and 
many small hol<lings in the high mountain lands have been sold by the Crown. 
About 20,000 acres (one- fourth of area) under cultivation. Besides the jx>.stal 
service, there is a telephone system with about 147 miles of line. 

St. Lucia, Administrator and Colonial SccretarUy Hon. Gideon 
Murray, with a nominated Executive and Legi.slative Council. Area, 
283 square miles; population (Census 1911), 48,637 (22,336 male.s and 
26,301 females). Estimated population, December 31, 1915, 52,114 (24,040 
males and 28,074 females). Chief town, Ca.stries. Births (1915), 1,821 ; 
deaths, 1,114 ; mariiages, 201. Education (1915) : 52 schools (7 Protestant, 
46 Roman Catholic), with 7,359 ])Upils on roll ; Government grant, 3,988/. 
Secondary education is carried on in 2 other .schools which are in receipt of a 
Government Grant of, together, 550/. lii 1914-15 there were 1,640 sum- 
mary convictioii.s, and 9 couvictious in sujierior courts. 

Revenue iii 1915-16, 73,913/., of which 38,184/. was from cu-stoms ; 
expenditure, 75,266/. Public debt, 155,880/. Value of iinyK)rt8, 265,933/.; 
of exports, 401,916/., including 235,993/. for bunker coal. Value of imyjorts 
from United Kingdom, 72,726/.; of exports to United Kingdom, 144,831/. 
Total shipping, 2,392,472 tons, of which 1,674,998 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, limes, and rum are the chief ])roducts. Savings banks 
(end of 1915), 1,627 depo.sitors, 21,993/. deposits. Letters and |>oat-card8 
despatched (1915-16), 94,494 ; parcels, 649. There are 238 miles of 
telephone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins, 
and notes of the Colonial Bank. 

Port Castries is an important coaling station and a naval base. 

Books of Beferenoe on the West Indies. 

SUtlstica! Abstract for the Colonies, iic. Annual. London. 

Bine B^ks of the respective Colonics; The Colonial Offlee Lift; The Jamaica QattiU. 
The OMciat GaseUe of Barbados. 

AlUn (G. and Bartfour (T«), Narrative of a Trip to the Bahamas. Cambridge, ktass., 
100 &. 

A$pinatl(A. B.), The British West Indies. London, 1912, 
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BuVceUy (O. T.), The Lesser Antilles. London, 1889. 

Barbados Handbook. Annual. 

Caldecott (A.), The Church in the West Indies. London, 1898. 

Gundall (V.X Studies in Jamaica History. London, 1900,— Jamaica in 1912. London, 
1912.— Historic Jamaica. Jamaica. 1915. 

I^dsworth (P.), The Book of the West Indies. London, 1904. 

Fiske (A, K.), History of the West Indies. New York, 1899. 

Frauds (J. A.), The Ruglishin the West Indies. London, 1888. 

Gardner (W. J.), History of Jamaica. 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

Grenada Handbook, Directory, <fcc. London. Annual. 

Grieve (Symington), Notes upon the Island of Dominica. Loudon, 1907. 

Handbook of Jamaica. London, annual. 

Hendenon (J .)y Jamaica. London, 1907. 

Hill (IX. T.),The Geology and Pliy.sical Geography of Jamaica. Camhiidge, Ma.s.s., 1899. 
Keane {A. H.), Central and South America, <fec. l.ondon, 1001. * 

Lanfif/ord (O. V.), History of Antigua. 3 vols. London, 1899. 

Lisser (11. G. De), Twentieth Century Jamaica. Jamaica, 1913. 

Livingstone (W. P.), Black Jatuaica. London, 1900. 

Lucas (G. V.)B.\\i\ AtchUy (G.), Historical Geography of the British Colonics. Vol. II. 
2nd ed. Imndon, 1905. 

Pullen-Burry (B.), Jamaica as it is. London, 1903.— Ethiopia in Exile: Jamaica 
Revisited. Loudon. 1905. 

R«cItt*(E.), Nouvelle G^ographie Universelle. Vol. XVII. London, 1888. 

Rodway (J. ), The West Indies and The 8pani.sh Main. London, 1890 
Schomburgk(S\r R. H ), History of Barbadtis. London, 184S. 

Shaituok (G. B.), Editor, The Bahama Islands. London, 1905. 

Sinckler (B. G.), The Barbados Handbook. London, 1912. 
i8tark(J. H.), Guides to the West Indies. 6 vols. London, 1898. 

Trinidad and Tobago Year Book. 

“ Vaquero,” Life an<l Adventures in the West Indies. London, 1914. 

VerriU(\. H.), Isles of Hpice and Palm (Lesser Antilles]. New York, 1910. 

Walker (H. de R.), The West Indies and the Empire (1900 -01). London, 1901. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 


The British Territorie.s in Au-strahisia comprise the self-governing 
States which now form the Commonwealth of Australia ; the Australian 
Dependencies of Paniia and Northern Territory, the self-governing Dominion 
of New Zealand and adjacent islands, and the Crown Colony of Fiji. The 
British possessions in Oceania include the Tonga Islands and many other 
groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacific. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the six colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed at 
Sydney January 1, 1901. After five of these colonies had, by legislative 
enactments, approved by the direct vote of the electors, declared their desire 
fora Federal Union, the British Parliament, on July 9, 1900, passed the Act 
to constitute the Commonwealth. This Act provided for the inclusion of 
Western Australia in the Federation if that colony so desired, and in the 
following month the colonial legislation necessary for this end was passed. 

Legi^ative power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting of the 
King represented by a Governor- General, a Senate, and a House of Re* 

g resentatives. The Senate consists of Senators (six for each of the 
Tiginal States voting as one electxirato) chosen for six years. In general, 
the Senate will be renewed to the extent of one-half every three years, hut, 
in case of prolonged disagreement with the House of Represontatiyes, it 
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may be dissolved, aud an entirely new Senate elected. The House of Repre- 
sentatives consists, as nearly as may be, of twice as many members as there 
are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being in })roportion to 
the respective numbers of their })eople as shown by the latest statistics ol 
the Commonwealth, but not less than five for any original State. As a 
result of the Census enumeration of 1911, New South Wales has 27 members, 
Victoria 21, Queenslaud 10, South Australia 7, Western Australia 5, 
and Tasmania 5. Every House of Represantatives continues for three years 
from the date of its first meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Electoral quali- 
fications for both Chambers of the first Federal Rar!iament were those for 
the more numerous House of the Parliament of the State in which the 
elector was competent to vote. Every Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives must be a natural-born subject of the King, or have been 
for five years a naturalised subject under a law of the United Kingdom or of 
a State of the Commonwealth. He must be of full age, and must possess 
electoral qualification. Since the first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was instituted, an Electoral Act has unified the franchise for both Chambers, 
on the basis of universal adult (male aud female) suffrage. 

Last election May, 1917 : Liberals, 35 ; Labour, 25 ; IFiighes Party, 15. 
The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament are extensive, embracing 
commerce, shipping, Ac. ; finance ; defence ; postal, telegraph, and like 
services; census and statistics; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. Authority is given 
for the Commonwealth to assume jurisdiction in regard to railways, light- 
houses, Ac.; man-iage and divorce: emigration and immigration; currency 
and banking ; weights and measures. The several State Parliaments retain 
legislative authority in all matters which are not transferred to the Federal 
Parliament, which is thus a government of limited and enumerated powers, 
the several Stat^ Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government 
over their respective territories. With respect to money bills, the House of 
Representatives has special powers, and provision is made for ca.ses of dis- 
agreement between the two Houses. 

The J)xecutive power, vested in the King, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, who is assisted by an Executive Council of responsible Ministers 
of State. These Ministers are, or must become within three months, 
members of the Federal Parliament ; they are pahl salaries not exceeding, in 
all, 13,650/. a year. The Executive Government of the Comnionwealtii is 
constituted as follows : — 

GoverTwr-Oeneral. — Right Hon. Sir R. C. Munro-Ftrgvs(yii^ P.C., 
G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth of Australia and its 
Dependencies (salary, £10,000). 

A Coalition Ministry (containing 5 Liberals and 6 Labour Members), 
known as the * Commonwealth War Goveminent,’ was formed on February 16 , 
1917 , as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Attoryiey’Genrral. — Right Hon. W. M. IJwjhcs, 
Public Works and RaAlivays, — Senator The Hon. W. A. Watt, 

Home Affairs and Territories,— P. McM. Glynn, 
Postmaster-General, — Hon. W. Webster, 

Minister of Defend, — Senat-or the Hon. G. F Pearce, 

Minister of Customs. — Hon. J. A. Jensen, 

Minister for the Navy. — Rt. Hon. J, Cook, 

Treasurer. — Rt. Hon. Sir J. Forrest^ G.C.M.G. 
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Assistant Attorney ^ General. — Hon. L. K. Groom. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council . — Senator the Hon. E. D. Millcn. 
Honorary Minister .— the flon. E. J. Russell. 


High Commissioner for Australia hi London . — The Right Hon. Andrew 
Fishery P.(’. (appointed October 26, 1915), 72, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

The Constitiitioii provides for a Federal Judicature, for an inter-State 
Coinniission on Trade and Coininerce, for the transfer of State officials, State 
property, and State debts to the (’oniinon wealth, for the collection and 
expenditure of duties during the transition ]>eriod, and fdr alteration of the 
Constitution. A High Court (consisting of 7 judges) has been established, 
with original as w'ell as appellate jurisdiction. Tlic Interstate Commission 
has also ])een constituted. The .selection of the Vass-Canberra site for the 
Federal Capital was votefl in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and in 1910, the Commonwealth ac((uircd from the State of New South 
Wales an area of ap[)roximately 900 square miles. An area of 2 square 
miles at Jervis Hay was also acquired for pnrpo.ses of a Naval College, and 
the right to construct a railway from the Ca])ital thereto. At present the 
Federal Oovernment has its seat at Alolbourne. 


Area and Population. 





ropulatioi).^ 



Stato.s 

and 

Area. 

Census— Ai>ril 3, 1911. 


Ksti mated 

Territories. 






Per 

; Jun« SO, 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

100 sq. 

i 1916. 







miles. 

I 



Sq. Miles., 






j 

New Houth W.ales . 

80d,4r,0 . 

.s.''>7,r.os 

780,036 

1,646 

784 

532 

! 1,856,494 

Victoria . . . . j 

' 87,S84 

6.^.5, 50 1 

6,50.060 

1.S15 

.551 

1,407 

1,405,977 

Queensland . . i 

070,. ^00 ! 

3‘20,.506 

276,307 

()05 

813 

90 

! 687,471 

hiuuth Australia . 

3.80,070 ■ 

207,3r>8 

201,200 

408 

558 

: 108 

j 433,663 

We.st Australia . . . 

<J7.%0'J0 : 

161,56.5 

1-20,540 

28-2 

114 

20 

; S14,6ST 

Ta.sniania 

•J»V215 i 

•>7,50 1 

i 93,620 

191 

211 

; 720 

: 107,497 

Northern Territory 

5-23,620 i 

2,734 

j 576 

3 

310 

: 0.6 

! 4,846 

Federal Territory . 

01‘2 : 

00-2 

j 722 

I 1 

,714 

190 

j 2,472 

Commonwealth 

! 2, 074, .">81 

2,313,035 

. *2,141,970 

4,455 

,005 

' 150 

4,903,007 


1 Kxclwling aborigines. These are e.stiinate<i to number from 75, to 100,000. 


The niimbtM' of occupied <lwelliiig.s in the Commonwealth in 1911, acconl- 
ing to a return issued by the Commonwealth statistician, wa.s 924,259. The 
figures for the various Stale.s arc as follows : New South Wales, 3 JO, 976 ; 
Victoria, 272,683; Queensland, 125,836 ; South Australia, 84,179; We.stcin 
Australia, 68,870 ; Tasmania, 40,025 ; Northern Territory, 1,248; Federal 
Capital Territory, 442. Of these hou.se.s 499,653 were built of wood, 235,460 
of brick, 75,565 of stone, and 38,797 of iron. No loss than 49,875 buildings 
are described as being built of be.s.siaii or canvas, and 3,372 were of bark. 

The Northern Territory, with an area of 523,620 square miles, w^as under 
the jurisdiction of South Australia from 1863 to 1910. On the 1st January, 
1911, it was trausferred to the Commonwealth {see Northern Territory). 

In 1906 the administration of Papua was transferred to the Common- 
wealth (see Papua), 
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Marriages, births, and deaths in 1915 : — 


States and Territories 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

States — 

New South Wales 

18,095 

52,931 

19,585 

83,346 

Victoria 

12,832 

35,009 

16,823 

19,186 

• Queensland .... 

6,135 

20,168 

7,559 

12,604 

South Australia . . . 

3,965 

11,798 1 

4,694 

7,104 

Western Australia . j 

; 2.581 

9,017 i 

2,992 

6,025 

Tasmania . . . . ! 

' 1,600 

, 5,845 

2,015 

3,830 

Territories— 

Northern Territory 

12 

61 

97 

-361 

Federal Capital Territory 

4 

; 47 

17 

, _ 30 


Total . . . i 45,224 ‘ 134,871 52,782 ! 82,089 


1 Excess of deaths. 

Migration in 1915 : Arrivals, 70,961 ; departures (including Expedi- 
tionary Force), 162,014 ; excess departures, 91,053. 

Finance. 

Actual revenue and expenditure for 1912-13 to 1915-16 are given in the 
following table. The payments to States represent the balances of revenue 
collected in the several States after the necessary expenditure on Common- 
wealth services. Under the “Surplus Revenue Act, 1910," the amount 
payable by the Commonwealth to each State from July 1, 1910, is a sum 
equivalent to 25 shillings per head of the population as estimated by the 
Commonwealth Statistician at 31st December in each year. (In 1910-11 this 
amount was subject to certain deductions.) Western Australia is to receive 
in addition for a period of ten years an annual sum commencing with 
250,000L in 1910-11, and diminishing by 10,000/. per year thereafter. 
Tasmania is also receiving the total sum of 900,000/. in ten annual instalments 


starting from 1912-13. 


- 

1912-13 

1913-14 

! 1914-15 

1915-16 

Revenue : 

£ 

£ 

£' 

£ 

Customs 

13,055,924 

12,652,736 

12,105,698 

13,621,471 

Excise 

2,407,109 

2,325,383 

2,771,5.56 

3.323,470 

Land Tax •. 

Probate and Succession 

1,564,794 

1,609,945 

1,953,696 

2,0*0,176 

Duties 

— 

— 

39,646 

625,990 

Income Tax 

Post, Telegraph, and 
Telephone 


— 

— 

3,933,471 

4,226,313 

4,510,917 

4,.594,.542 

5,055,18.3 

All other . 

562,944 

641,492 

954,660 

2,028,182 

Total Revenue 

21,907,084 

21,740,423 

22,419,798 

30,627,948 

Loans .... 

— 

16,529,320 

60,424.689 

Total Receipts 

21,907,084 

21,740,423 j 

38,949,118 

91.052,682 

Bnieiiditure : 

Old Age Pensions 

2,286.388 

2,579,265 

2,781,940 

2,859,766 

Meternity Allowances 

412,376 

674,990 

694,675 

659,715 

Defence and Fleet 

4,346,305 

4,752,73.5 

19,636,836 

46,107,489 

Poet Office Department 

5,869,737 

6,282,994 

6,063,102 

5.988,780 

All otlier . 

2,488,717 

. 

2,588.844 

2,784,93.5 

8,802,740 

Total Expenditure . 

15,405,522 

16,878,328 

81,751,488 

58,913,440 

Contribution to States . 

6,119,980 

6,282,999 

6,868,775 

6,346,995 

Total Disbursements 

21,525,452 

28,161,327 

88,115,268 

65,260,485 
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The total public debt of the Australian States on June 30, 1916, was 
342,926,6692. (excluding temporary Treasury bills, &c.). The sinking funds 
amounted to 8,392,182/., giving a net debt of 834,533,487/. 

The following summarivsos the position in respect to gross indebtedness of 
the several States : — 


2ear 

(30th June) 

Population. 

London 

Debts. 

Local 

Debts. 

To51 

Debts. 

1013 , 

4,802,174 

£ 

204,395,129 

1 £ 
90,077,357 

£ 

294,472,486 

1914 . 

4,921,827 

224,061,456 

93,537,332 

317,598,788 

1915 . 

4,951.077 

^ 229,212,541 

113,713,128 

342,925,669 


The Commonwealth public debt on June 30tli, 1916, was 37,428,830/., 
including 14,842,105/. war loan from the British Government ; 3,359,891/. 
on account of Northern Territory, and 1,920,439/. on account of Port 
Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway. 

Invalid and Old Age Pensions. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at such rates as the Commissioner deciding the 
question deems sufficient, but so that the amount shall not exceed 32/. 10^. a 
year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 68/, 10s. 
a year (prior to 1916, the amounts were 26/. and 52/. res]>ectively). Old age 
pensions are granted upon application to persons who are at least 66 years of 
age and have lived in Australia or Australian territory at least 20 years. 
Invalid pensions are granted to persons who have lived at least 6 years in 
Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no other sufficient 
means of support. On October 9, 1912, a Maternity Bill was passed providing 
for the payment of a bonus up to a maximum amount of 5/. in respect of 
every child born in Australia, of white parentage. The disbursements for 
old age and invalid pensions (including payments to Asylums) were 2,288,388/. 
in 1912-18 ; 2,679,265/. in 1913-14 ; 2,731,940/. in 1914-15 ; and 2,859,766/. 
in 1915-16. The maternity allowance for 1912-13 was 412,375/., for 
1913-14, 674,990/., for 1914-16, 694,676/., and for 1916-16, 659,715/. The 
numbers of pensioners in the Commomvealth on September 30, 1916, 
were : — Old age, 91,674 ; invalid, 23,863 ; total, 115,537. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The principal ports of the States are protected by fortifications. The 
Commonwealth is divided for military purposes into districts, whose 
boundaries are nearly identical with tliose of the States. 

The military forces of the various Districts on June 80, 1915 were^: — 


District 

Perma- 

nent 

Officer 

Area 

Citizen 

soldiers 

Volun- 

teers 

Ride 

clubs 

1 Reserve of 
Senlor;Officers and 
Cadets! unattached 
i iLt 

ToUl 

Central AdmlnistratloD 

410 


— 

6 

— 




416 

Queensland 

401 

29 

7,257 

47 

14,822 

11,865 

245 

84,666 

New South Wales 

941 

72 

20,604 

44 

30,460 

82,729 

854 

85,204 

Victoria 

880 

64 

17,902 1 

18 

20,497, 

27,671 

260 

67,251 

South Australia . . i 

205 

23 

6,278 

21 i 

7,184 

8,810 

131 

22,602 

Western Auetralia 

284 

14 

2,782 

24 

6,787 

4,811 

65 

14,687 

Tasmania . 

146 

11 

j 2,610 

40 

4,892 

8.069 

62 

10,880 

Total 

8,17« 



218 I 

57,888 

200 

1 84,562 

88,955 

1,117 

285,606 


l No h^rther^informatlon is avaiUble. 
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The year 1911 saw the commencement of the new defence scheme adopted 
by the Australian Government on the basis of Lord Kitchener’s roc,om« 
mendations. The Defence Act of 1903, amended by the Acts of 1909, 1910, 
1911, 1912, and 1913, imposes a system of compulsory training, beginning 
with cadets of 12 to 18 years of age (junior and senior), followed by 1 year in 
ths Citizen Forces as recruits, after which the men remain as soldiers 
for 7 years. Liability ceases with the conipletion of the 26th year, but 
the men are ex[)ected to join the existing rille clubs and keep up their 
shooting. The actual period of training is very short, that imposed on the 
young citizen soldiers of 18 to 26 being only 16 days or their equivalent 
in each year ; 8 pf these days must be in camps of continuous training. The 
whole country is divided up into 92 recruiting <listricts of a]>proxiinately 
etpial population, each providing one battalion, besides otiicr troops. It 
is intended that there should be 7 divisions : Queensland linds tlie 1st, 
New South Wales the 2nd and 3rd, Victoria the 4th and 5th, with a spare 
brigade to lielp South Australia to form the 6th. Western Australia tinds 
IJ brigades and Tasmania 1 brigade. 

It is estimated that the total number of men under training, wdicn 
the system is in full operation, will be 150,000 cadets and 120,000 
citizen soldiers. Before the war in 1914 the Militia consisted of about 50,000 
of all ranks, and there were about 90,000 undergoing compulsory training as 
Senior Cadets. About 50,000 w’ere registered in the Rifle Clubs. A Military 
College for the training of officers has been established at the Federal capital. 

The former militia and volunteer units are being gradually merged into the 
new citizen army. This is to consist, when complete, of 23 infantry brigades 
(of 4 battalions), 28 regiments of light horse, 49 field and 7 heavy batteries 
(all of 4 guns), 14 field companies of engineers, and the necessary depart- 
mental troops. In the event of war, about half of the wdiole would bo 
required to garrison the defended ports, &c., while the remainder would 
form a mobile striking force. 

The annual cost of the scheme when in full working order, that is in 
7 or 8 years, will exceed 3,000, OOOL 

Australia, up to March 31, 1916, bad .scut more than 169.000 men to the 
European war, and had further troop.s, numbering 64,600, in training. A 
total of 300,000 is aimed at. 

The expenditure on Defence for 1915-16 wa.s 46,107, 439/. 

Navy. 

Sydney is a first- cla.ss naval .station, and the headfpiarters of the British 
fleet in Australasia. The Naval Agreement Act of 1903 (for 10 years) provided 
that the Naval Force on the Australian Station should consist of not less than 
one armoured cruiser, first-cla.ss, two 8econd-cla.ss (unisers, four lliird-cla.ss 
cruisers, four sloop.s, and of a Royal Naval Re.servc of 26 officers and 700 sea- 
men and stokers. The base of this force should he the ports of Australia and 
New Zealand, and their sphere of operations the waters of the Australia, China, 
and East India Stations. One ship should be kept in reserve and three others 
partly manned should be used as drill ships for training the Royal Naval 
kesenre ; the remainder should be kept in commission fully manned. The 
drill ships and one other vessel w^ere to bo manned by Australians and New 
Zealanders paid at special rates. They were officered by officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Naval Reserve. Eight nomination.^ for naval cadetshi[>s 
were to be given annually to the Commonwealth and two to New Zealand. 
An annual charge of 200,000/. was to be paid to the Imperial Government by 
the Commonwealth and 40,000/. by New Zealand. 
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On April 30, 1915,^ the naval forces of the Commonwealth were as 
follows : — Permanent naval forces (sea going), 3,730 ; administrative and 
instructional staff, 148 ; reserves — adults, 2,038 ; reserves — senior cadets, 
3,332 ; R.N. Reserve (sea-going), 175 ; Total, 9,423. 

The policy of the Ooiiiinonwealth is to make Aii.stralia self-defending. Having accented 
the position that a fuller Imperial j»artnor8hij» is necessary for the future security of the 
Empire, and that a dellnite place in the Paciilc has l)een allotted to Australia, the Govern- 
ment agreed in 1011 to furnish an Australian Fleet Unit, upon which King George 
conferred the title of “Royal Australian Navy." The main ohl illations (d‘ the Common- 
wealth were to provi<le a battle cruiser of tlie Indefatigable clas.s ; three unarmoured 
cruisers of the Bristol class; six destroyers of the improved “IJiver" clas.s; an»l two 
submarines of ‘ E ’ class ; also the necessary auxiliaries such as docks and depot ships. This 
licet to be one of (he three divisions of the Eastern fleet working in cFtse association with 
the China and East Indies squadrons (»f the Royal Navy- all l)ci tm iimler one control in war ; 
but the Australian Unit being controlled by the Commonwealth Government in j>eace. 
The pertonnel to be subject to the King's regulations, and under naval discii)liiie. The 
vessels to Ix^ manned as far as ^mssihle by Australians, supplemented by Imperial ofilcers 
and men. The old Rritish liglit cruisers Enrounter and Pioneer were handed over for 
training purposes, and the Melbourne, Sijthiey, and Bri.*hane (BrUtol class) were built. 

During the war the Australian squadron has h*‘eu actively employed, the Ixiltlo cruiser 
AuHtralia in operations against German bases, the light cruiser Sydney against German 
comineree raiders, in whicli cajiaeity she .sank the Hmden. The two submarino.s have been 
lost ; one by acci<lent, the other in action. 

f No further information is available. 

Production. 

Up to tbo year 1914, 865,295,548 acre.s, representing 45*45 per cent, of 
tlie toUl area of' the Austniliaii Coiiimonwealtli, were either unoecupied or 
occupied l)y the (.h’own ; only 5 '50 per (!ent. had been netually alienated 
{104,612,364 a('re.s) ; 2*88 per rent. (54,812,786 acres) was in eourse of 
alienation ; and 46 ‘17 per (!ent. (878,981,142 acres) was hold under the 
various forms of leases and licenses. 

The area under itrops (distinguishing the principal crops) in the Common- 
wealth, and the yield in 1915 -16, were as follows : 


Crops 

Total acreage 

Total yield 

Yield per acre 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 


179,624,183 

14*34 

Oats ..... 

7-J4,570 

10,003,281 

22*91 

Bnrleyi ..... 

1 .%3,b:)0 

1,328,010 

8*65 

Maizei ..... 

SHI), 781 

8,455.661 

24*80 

1 

i i 

1 Tons 

! Tons 

Hay 

1 3,6.30,180 1 

1 5,620,311 

1*56 

Potatoes’! . . j 

148,328 1 

! 357,614 1 

2 41 

J^tigar-c/mo .... 

bit, 440 ' 

1 1,310,204 

13 04 

Vineyardsi .... 


— i 

... 



I Gallon-s 


Winei 

— 

I 2,875,320 1 

1 : 

— 


I Year 


The total aroa under all crops in 1914-15 was 15,651,974 acres. The 
total value of agricultural production in the same year was 36,052,396/. Of 
Australia’s total forest area of 102,000,000 acres, 16,661,188 acres have been 
specially reserved for timber. 

At the end of 1915 there were iu the Commonwealth 5,392,566 horses, 
9,993,743 cattle, 69,693,376 sheep, and 768,962 pigs. 

Details as to the sheep numbers for each State of the Commonwealth as 
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at December 81, 1916, compared with those returned at the cud of the two 
previous years, are as follows : — 


States 

1913 

1914 

1015 

New South Wales 

Victoria .... 

Queensland .... 
South Australia 

West Australia . . . ‘ 

Tasmania . . . . { 

Northern Territory , . , ; 

Federal Territory . . . j 

39,701,348 
12,118,682 
21,786,600 
5.073,057 
4,421,375 1 

1,745,356 ; 

67,109 ! 

148,875 ! 

32,874,359 1 
12,051,685 
23,129,919 
4,208,461 
4,456,186 
1,674,845 i 
70,200 ‘ i 
134,6791 1 

32,874,3591 

10,545,632 

16,950,154 

3,674,547 

4,831.727 

1,624,450 

57,827 

184,6791 

Commonwealth . ^ . 1 

1 

85,057,402 

78,600,334 j 

69, 693, ,375 


1 June 80, 1915. 


The production of wool in 1914-15 amounted to 641,786,519 lbs. and the 
exports to 443,953,830 lbs. greasy, valued at 17,476,637/., and 60,853,325 lbs. 
scoured, valued at 4,114,524/. The exports of tallow amounted in value 
to 1,571,488/. ; of sheepskins to 1,764,528/ ; and of frozen meat to 
9,116,663/. The butter produced in 1914 amounted to 193,970,412 lbs., of 
which 64,105,777 lbs., valued at 2,664,976/., were exported. 

The mineral products were valued at 22,396,782/. in 1915, including ; 
gold, 8,270,339/.; silver and lead, 3,514,254/. (incomplete); copper, 
3,036,890/. ; tin, 806,641/. ; coal, 4,277,592/. Total gold production up to 
end of 1915, 572,487,653/. 

Statistics of the manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth in 1914 
are given as follows: — Number of establishments, 16,427 ; hands employed, 
331,679 ; salaries and wages paid, 34,090,428/. ; value of plant and machinery, 
land and buildings, 80,509,703/ ; value of materials used, 99,778,884/. ; value 
added by manufacture, 66,627,039/. ; value of output, 166,405,923/. 

The estimated value of the products of the Commonwealth in 1912, 1918, 
and 1914, were : — 


— 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Agticultare • 

£ 

45,754,000 

£ 

46,162,000 

M 

86,052,000 

Pastoral .... 

51,615,000 

57,806,000 

60,266,000 

Dairying, Ac. . 

! 20,280,000 

20,841,000 

21,562,000 

Forests and Fisheries 

6,432,000 

6,338,000 

6,419,000 

Mining .... 
Hann^tnring 

25,629,000 

25,8^)8,000 

22,266,000 

57,022,000 

61,586,000 

62,922,000 

Total . 

206,732,000 

218,101,000 

209,486,000 


The total wealth of Australia is estimated at close on 1,000,000,000/. 


Commerce. 

Throughout the Commonwealth there are uniform customs duties, and 
trade between the States is free. For 1915-16, the net revenue collected 
from customs duties amounted to 13,621,471/. 

'fhe following table shows for 6 years the value of the imports and exports 
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(merchandise, bullion, and specie) into or from the Australian Common- 
wealth from or into countries outside the Commonwealth. 



1 

1 

j Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

1 Australian 

1 Produce i 

1 

Other Produce 1 

Total 

1912 

1913 

1914 * 

1914- 15 * 

1915- 16 

£, 

78,158,600 
i 79,749,653 
! 39,777,497 

64,431,837 
, 77,398,516 

£ 

75,961,563 

75,138,147 

36,265,764 

58,122,573 

71,880,279 

■ 

£ 

3,134,527 
3,433,622 
1,664,323 r 
2,470.003 < 

2,894,746 

1 

£ 

79,096,090 

78,571,769 

3^,930,087 

60,592,576 

74,775,025 


1 First six months 011I5'. 

In 1914 tlie trade year was changed from llie calendar to the financial year ending 
June 30. 


The value of goods imported represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods subject 
to duty is taken to be the fair market value in the principal markets of the 
country whence the same were exported, with an addition of 10 per cent, to 
such market value. 

The Customs Tariff Act of 1914 provides for preference to goods produced 
in and shipped from the United Kingdom to Australia as against tUe goods 
of other countries, and also affords a larger ineasiirc of protection to Australian 
industries than previous tariffs. 

The value of goods exported is the value in the principal markets of the 
Commonwealth in the usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

More important imports and exports in 1915-16 : — 


Imports 

1 

.. i 

V^alue 

Exports 

1 

Value 


t 

£ 


i 

£ 

Cane sugar . 


1,809,768 

Flour . 


1,788,716 

Tea .... 


1,939,877 

Butter . 


3,117,629 

Hpirits 


1,148,845 

Beef . 


2,175,894 

Hoots and shoes . 

. 

380,619 

Mutton and l.amb 


769,752 

Hats and caps . 


417, 47n 

Rabbits and har(*a 


724,624 

Apparel, other . 


1,(^8, 121 

Tinnetl meat 


500,955. 

Cotton and linen piece goods 

5,349,512 

Tallow 


448,803 

Woollens 

. 

2,889,131 

Leather 


1,186,583 

8llk piece goods . 

. 

2,39:»,5CK) 

Wool , 


26,854,091 

Machines and machinery 

. 

2,850,730 

Coal 


509,735 

Agricultural implements 


456,9.V2 

Copper matte, ingots, ore 


Metal manufactures . 


9,094,542 

and bar . 


3,591,469 

Timber 


1,718,509 

Gold bullion 


841,058 

Arms and explosives . 


797,871 1 

Gold in matte 


197,469 

Paper .... 


1,994,151 

Gold specie 


9,510,781 

Books .... 


590,970 

Silver bullion 


’ 867,069 

Bags and sacks . 


1,983,277 

Silver in matte . 


886,220 

Drugs, chemicals, and fer- 


Silver ore . 


2,855 

tlHsers 


8,000,894 

Lead --pig and in matte 

! .8,194,206 

Hold bullion 

, 

644,838 

Tin ingots . 


576,983 

Jewellery . 


858,836 

Tin ore 


243,786 

oil. (In tulk) . . 


2,458,944 

Timber. 


896,387 

Tobacco 


969,048 

Poarl shell . 


194,052 




Animals (living) . 


828,000 




Skins and hides . 


2,429,477 




Zinc concentrates 

, , 

1,806,841 



i 

1 

Wheat 


7,997,584 
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In 1915-16 the total imports and exjmrts of s]»coie wore : — 


Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

. . 


Imports 

£ 

6,613 

217,630 

11,001 

Exports 

£ 

9,516,731 

32,935 

295 


Total . 

. 

235,244 

9,549,961 


Distribution of external trade 1915-16 : — 


Froift or to 


Imports 

1 Exi)Oits 



j Australian j 

Total 

United Kingdom . 

British Possessions 

. 

£ 

39,715,296 

12,707,966 

i £ 

■■ 38,101,442 1 

8,764,184 i 

£ 

83,523,936 

10,111,172 

Total British 

Foreign countries . 


i 52,423,262 

1 24,975,254 

i 41,865,620 
i 30,014,653 1 

43,635,108 

31,139,917 

Total . 

, . . , 

1 77,308,516 

; 71,880,279 

74,775.025 

Trade with tlio more 

important countries, 

19H-ir) and 1915 

-16 : — 


From or to 

Imports 

(1914-15) 

Imports 

(1915-16) 

Exports 

(1914-15) 

Exports 

(1915-10) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 

i 37,806,655 

39,715,206 

38,540,018 

33,523,930 

New Zealand .... 

' 2,005,723 

2,H41.U‘>8 

2,808,800 

3,050f9l0 

India ' 

2,748,173 

3.629,075 

1,425,377 

1,746,312 

Ceylon 

: 077,.3»is 

1,255,798 

■135,440 

337,203 

South Aft ican Union 

116,743 

684,918 

2,022,839 

1,678,587 

Java 

737,602 

1,407,980 

384,105 

505,480 

Belgium 

524,396 

7,394 

t04,056 

420 

France 

237,627 

305,769 

1,279,513 

2,409,729 

Germany .... 

1,296.917 

41,24)0 

478,396 

— 

U.S. America .... 

9,5^5.617 

15.360,963 

4,047,446 

17,640,904 

Japan 

1,392,317 

2,906»,022 

1,906,944 

3, 4 32, 1-69 

Russia 

22,737 

2,099 

270,368 1 

899,505 


Share of the States in Foreign Commerce, 1915 16 : — 


— 


Iniport,.s 

£ 

Kxpoi-ts 1 

£ 

N.8. Wales 


33,379,698 

40,972,824 

Victoria . 

' 

20,654,080 

14,728,401 

Queensland 

. 

7.000,912 

8,10<),123 

8. Australia 

. i 

5,150,710 

6,130,0^5 

W- Australia . 

. i 

4,168,413 

4,198,520 

612,119 

Tasmania . 


982,849 

Northern Territory . 


01,824 

20,953 

ToUl . 


77,398,510 

74,776,026 


1 111 this tabid the value of goods sent from one 8tate of the Commonwealth to another 
State thereof for transhipment ahroa^l has been referred to the State from which the 
goods were flnatlf despatched. 
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The following tables show the principal imports (consignments) into the 
United Kingdom from, and exports from the United Kingdom to, the Common- 
wealth in four years, according to the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


— 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

_ 


.... . . 

— 

. . 

Imports from Commonwealth — 

£> 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

12,589,003 

12,801,.3S0 

11,177,492 

19,477,337 

Meat 

4,320,382 

7,087,109 

8,0.54,079 

9,742,052 

Butter 

3,22.5,.S80 

3,210,73.3 

2,474,044 

2,551,214 

Wheat 

5,834,878 

4, 426, 0)29 

5,1.59,137 

94,167 

l.eather 

437,209 

4.30,0.34 

52'g7.50 

1,074,200 

1,213,082 

Skins and Furs 

1,()3(),4<)2 

1,826,898 

1,4.50,284 

Copper and ore 

Tallow, unreliiied, and ste.a- 

l,000,r,ll 

1,811,118 

1,232,404 

2,54 5,329 

line 

1,379,248 

1,. 500, .571 

1,412,107 

1,333.612 

Lead, pig and sheet 

Total, inclinling articles not 

1,003,970 

1,308,185 

1,276,791 

1,869,108 

specided .... 

Exports {British produce) to 
Commonwealth— 1 

80,111,787 

38,005,250 

36,8.52,879 

i 

i 

45,190,148 

1 843,181 

Ajiparel and haberd.ashery 
Cotton, yarns and inanu- j 

1,300, OOeJ 

1,24 2,749 

1 1,232,772 

1 


fact! ires j 

Woollen and worsted yarns 

4,73.3,870 

4,481.517 

1 

4, 868,. 305 

1 5,110,931 

and manufactures, . . j 

2.916, 34 8 

2,921,022 

1 2,885,719 

2,97.5,048 

Machinery . . . . i 

Iron, and iron and steel inanu- 

2, 480, .554 } 

2!40.7’,197 

2,725,955 

1 

1,529,443 

factures ... . j 

6,081,802 i 

0,4.37,910 

0,098,075 

5,042,144 

Arms, aiumunition, Ac. . i 

Total, including article.s not j 
specified . . . i 

'fotal of foreign and colonial 

903,281 ! 

1, (M3 1,1 68 

780,989 

i 

545,492 

3 1, 840, 701 ■ 

31,470,4.52 

33.641,929 

28,965,698 

l>roduce 

3,4.39,701 

, 3,359,030 

3,440,791 

j 2,902,628 


'riie (juantities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into the 
United Kingdom in five Years were : — 


I i9rj 


1914 


i9i:» 


19101 


^Vheafc , . . cwt 1 1 ,90vS,r.0r» lo,l‘jrs0''.8 

Wool (sheep’s or lanil/N) : 

Ih.s. 28.'), 00 1.87 4 j 20.‘’».07S,4SO 
Beef, frozen . . cwt.l M)2,334 i 1,347,404 

Mutton, frozen . cwt.i 977,0i>8 i l,067».8,'i0 


12,113,400 : 

239,233,145 | 
1,:»51,001 i 
1,320,0.55 ' 


180,300 

420,103,048 

1,2.30,93s 

1,254.493 


3,099,020 

241.722,083 

705,493 

261,352 


1 l*rovit>ional figures. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vc.s.sels : — 



liiailing 


Steam 

! Total 

Tears 

- - - 







No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1 No. 

Tonnage 

1911 

1,636 

126,692 

1,235 

282,066 

2 , 7/0 

407,747 

1912 

1,622 

129,308 

: 1,171 

311,059 

2,793 

440,367 

1913 

1,699 

116,268 

; 1,172 

319,878 

2.771 

436,136 

1914 

1,632 

120,632 

i 1,165 

329,105 

i 2,797 i 

I 449 , 637 * 

1916 

1,337 

62,398 1 

1 1,166 

324,776 

! 2,603 j 

377 , 174 * 


1 Of barffCB, hulks, dredges, ete., not self-propelled, there wore in 1914, 2HGwif)iaton 
nage of 00,223. imd in 1915, 277 with a tonnage of 08,771. 
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Vessels engaged in oversea trade, entered and cleared : — 


Entered | Cleared | Total 


Years 

; Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1 Number 

Tons 

1911 

* 2,081 

4,993,220 

2,093 

4,991,581 

1 4,174 

9,984,801 

1912 

2,035 

5,163,357 : 

2,017 

5,111,957 

4,052 

10,276,314 

1913 

; 2;014 1 

5,371,531 

1,971 

! 5,230,417 

3,985 

10, 601,948 

1914-151 

' 1,568 ! 

4,174,955 i 

1,643 

4,424,303 

8,211 

8,599,258 

1915-16 

1,654 j 

4,269,484 i 

! 

1,670 

t 4,268,838 

3,324 

8,538,322 


Nationality of vessels entered and cleared, 1915-16 : — 


- 



Numbei 

Entered 

Tons 

! Cleared 

j 

j Nnmber | Tons 

Australian 



3:^7 

662,782 

1 

; 368 

665,688 

British 



091 

j 2,661,946 

686 

2,642,737 

Ne«r Zealand 



167 

261,783 

! 167 

263,404 

French 



67 

j 89,160 

68 

90,984 

United States . 



177 

1 19<S,ft02 

170 

198,115 

Norwegian 



61 

81,946 

58 

91,898 

1 


Tonnage of vessels entered at the principal ports in 1915-16 ; — 



From oversea countries 




Ports 


; Vid ' 

Interstate 
,, -ntrrr 

^ Ziocal 1 

Total 



Other Coin- ’ 
^ . .. v«»i cn ! 





i ports 




Sydney 

Tons 

Tons i 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

. . 1,078,604 

, 1,678,227 ! 

2,333,746 

2,764,497;* 

7,754,973 

Melbourne . 

. : 716,618 

. 1,414,079 : 

2,707,821 

452,800 •** 

6,290,818 

Brisbane 

. ; 102.830 

314,366 : 

898,368 

789,332 1 

2,104,380 

Adelaide 

422,742 

; 423,142 ! 

1,205,289 

_ 2 1 

2,061,173 

Albany . 

. : 309,012 

; 20,967 ' 

640,198 

200,989 

1,137,166 

Fremantle . 

. ; 726,894 

12,476 ; 

730,490 

104,822 

1,678,682 

Hobart 

217,459 

1 90,440 i 

813,318 

20,716 

647,988 


1 Prom other ports in the same State, 

2 Ko record. 

» Figures for 1914-15. 1915-16 figures not available. 


In 1916 the Government bought 15 cargo steamers, to be operated as 
a State*owne<l steamship line, called “The Commonwealth Government 
Line." 
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Commanioationa. 

Government Railways for the year ending June 80, 1915 : — 


tSUte 

Miles 

Cost of Con- 

Passengers 

Goods and 
Live 

! Gross 

Working 

Open 

eqnipment 

Carried 

Stock 

carried 

' Receipts 

Expenses 



£ 

Number 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

N.8. Wales . 

4,134 

04,008,436 

88,774,451 

11,920,881 

7,016,611 

6,311,162 

Victoria . 

3,875 

51,618,762 

83,405,877 

117,259,920 

6,410,045 

5,101,073 

4,238,411 

Qiieuiisland 

4,838 

24,257,552 

4,970.873 

:3, 382,003 

2,401,079 

S. Australia . 

2,157 

16,507,139 

18,831,273 

2.076,280 

1,745,378 

1,448,496 

Western Australia . ' 

3,332 

1 10,980,712 

1 18,035,327 

2,62x,s69 

2,058,244 

i 1,497,826 

Tasmania . . f 

Federal — 

633 

1 4,628,911 

i 

1,760,905 

408,009 

323,206 

1 226,996 

Kalgoorlie— Port 






I 

Augusta . , 

664 

' 2,840,090 

12,324 

282,471 

189,612 

; 147.840 

Oodnadatta. 

478 

1 2,155,150 

1 

— 1 

1 67,340 

1 109.9S2 

Catit>erra 

6 

45,480 

— 1 

__ 1 

1,088 

1,026 

N. Territory 

146 

' 1,040,702 

8.857 

11,995 1 21,645 

i 20,099 

Total . i 

'2C^i>T2 

198,227,301 

269, 626, 61 .5!^ 27, 604 ,473- 

20.966.06o 

i 15.409.131 


1 Not avuilalile 


3 Exclusive of Ooclnudatta and Canberra lines. 


In 1912 tho Imildilig of the Iran s- Australian railway from Port Augusta 
in South Australia to Kalgoorluf in Western Australia, whicli is to liavo a 
length of 1,053 was commenced. Construction is proceeding at both 

ends, and by the autumn of 1916, 917 miles had been laid. A trans- 
continental railway from noith to soulli, also over 1,000 miles in length, is 
under consideration. 

In Victoria a scheme for the electriticatiou of the railways is being 
carried out. Electric railways arc also to be constructed in Sydney. 

The railway gauge is: — In N.S. Wales, 4ft. S^in. (40 mile.s, 3ft bin.); 
in Victoria, 5ft. 3in. (122 miles, 211. Gin.) ; in Queensland, 3ft. Gin. (29 mile.s, 
2ft. Oin.); in South Australia, 5ft. 3in. for 970 miles, the rest, Sft. Gin.; in 
W. Au.stralia, 3ft. Gin.; and in Tasmania, 3ft. Gin. (24 miles, 2ft. Oin.). 

Private railways in (Amnion wealth, open for general traffic, 1915, 1,143^ 
miles ; not open for Lomeral traffic, 1,058 miles. 

Postal and telegraph business, 1914 : number of Post and Receiving 
Offices, 8,516 : letters and cards leceivedand dcsjwitched, 524,482,965 ; news- 
papers, books and circulars, 136.669,530 ; parcels, 4,435,713: packets, 
62.634,320 ; telegraniH and cablegrams, 17,975,849. Receipts, 1914 : Post 
Office, 2,691,812/. ; telegraphs and telephones, 1,831,556/. E.xpenses : Post 
Office, telegraphs and telephones, 6,599,104/. (including interest on tran.^ferred 
properties). 

Wiroles-i tclegrajdiy stations are in operation in all the state capitals, and 
in certain other places. 


Money and Credit. 

On January 20, 1918, the Commonwealth Bank was opened at Sydney. 
Branches have been opened at the other State capitals, also at 3 ownsville, 
Canberra, London, ana several country centres. 

There are, besides, 24 private banks trading in the Commonwealth. Their 
paid-up capital on June 80, 1916, was 88,932,161/., and the amount of 
reserved profits, 20,024,718/. 
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The following table shows the total deposits in Commonwealth Banks, in 
the quarter ended June 30, for 3 years : — 

Year ; N.8.W. | Victoria Qiioensl’d. S. Auat. j W. Aust. Tasmama N. Ter. j C’wealth. 

&>£'£> 

1914 ' 62,348,411 ! 50, 9S0, 386 24,105,644 ll,4)52,9')6j 6,846,268 5,415,462 132,321 101,840,448 

19151 60,921,6961 65,256,240 28,311.424. 12.298,1761 7,929,824 6,848,496 177,301 179,743,103 

19Ktlj 82,783,46lj 69,304,439 26,687,572 14,215,283; 8,453,206 6,187,521 239,619 198,851,101 

p .,, n , — M ., n — — , I 

1 Total liabilities. Tlie deposits were 174,979,3361. 

2 Total liabilities. The deposits were 190,954,644;. 

The total number of depositors in the Savings Banks in the Common- 
wealth on December 31, 1915, was 2,273,740, and the amount on deposit, 
91,577,667Z. 

There are 3 mints in the Commonwealth, at Sydney (o^^enod 1855), 
Melbourne (1872), and Perth (1899). Besides issuing gold coin m the shape 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns they also issue gold bullion, partly for the 
use of local manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and [>artly for export, 
India taking annually a considerable quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. 
The issues auring 1914 are shown in the following table : — 


Coin 


Mint ! 1 Bullion Total 

! ! 



Sovereigns 

Half- 

Sovereigus 

ToUl ; 

1 

Sydney 
Melbourne . 

Perth . 

£ 

. 1,774,000 

3,012V'2V 
. S 4,815,996 

£ 

161,000 

£ 

1,935,000 

2,012,020 

4,815,996 

£ 

32,806 

27,458 

235,802 

£ 

1,967,806 

2,039.487 

5,051,798 

Total . 

8,602,025 

161,000 

8,763,025 i 

206,066 

9,059,091 


Aoatraliati nates, authoiised by the Australian Kotes Act, began to appear in circulation 
ip Decewiber of 1910, and for the first half of the year 1911 were circulated side by side Willi 
ordinary bank notes. By the end of t'jll the l»aiik notes were withdrawn. 

On August 2, 1916, by an Order in Council, f h© Omunonwcaltli Treasurer was 
authorised to increase the Coimnon wealth note issue up to the value of 46,(X)0,000i. 

On Sept^'inber 27, 1910, note- issued by the Commonwealth and unredeemed tniotinted 
ta4^6^3,782Z. Of thin toUl 1, 000b notes accounteil for 23,183,000;., lb notes, 10,442,978/., 
and 9L notes, 5.663,330/. The amount of Keld held in reserve on that date was 15,057,582/., 
representing 82*95 percent, of the liability. 

NobfolR ISLAitD. 29* 8. latitude, 168* K. longitude, area 10 square miles, population 
(1911) 986 (568 males and 417 females). The island was formerly part of the Colony of 
New South Wales and Wien of Van Olemen's Land. It has been a distinct settlement 
sinoe 1866, andnnder an Order-ln-Councfl of 1900 was vovemed by the Oover» or of New 
South Wales; hut flrom July 1, 1914, the affhirs of the island have been administensd Iqt 
the Commonwealth Government. In 1914-16 the imports (mostly from the Commonweal^ 
and New teUaxid) wwe valued at 12,119/., and the exporU thereto 4,0011. 
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Books of Beference concerning' the Commonwealth of 

Australia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Bach of the States publishes an Annual Blue Book and Statistical Register, as well as 
Annual Reports of the various administrative, industrial, edncational, and other 
departments. 

The following official publications dealing with the Coiiimonv ealtli liave been prepared 
by Mr. G. H. Knihbs, C.M.G., F.B.S. F. Ft. A. H., Coininonwealth Statistician : — 

Trade, Customs and Excise Reveiinc of the Commonwealth. Armual. 

Shipping and Migration Retiiriis Anmial. 

Summary of Commonwealth Statistics ol Transport andComiimBicatit»n. Annual. 
Monthly Suminary of Australian statistics. 

Suminary of Aiiatralian Financial BtatUlics. Annual. 

Sumii.ary of CoiumonweaKh Producth>n Statistics. Annual 
Social Statistics. Annual. 

Olficial Bulletin of ViL'il Stati.stlcs of the Commonwealtli. Published quarterly 
to June, 1911. 

Population ami Vital Statistics of the Coianionwcalth and Commonwealth Detno* 
grapUy. Ainjnal. 

Determination of Population of Australia, 10u0-0«. 

Sumnmry of Commonwealth Demograjdiy. Annual to 1910. 

Bertillorl ClaNsiffcation of Causes of Death. First translation issued In 1907 ; 
revised «idition is.siied in Hill. To be issued decennially. 

Labour Billie in. ynarterly. 

Pricet, thrice Fn lexes, and Cost of IviTing in Australia. Annual. 

Trade Unionism, Unemidoyment, Wages, Prices, and Cost of Living in Australia. 
Annual. 

Census Bepoitand Bulletins (1011 Censns). 

Official Ye’ir BooU the Conuoonwealth of Australia. Annual. 

The C'uiinmnwealth of Australia. Federal Handbook of the British Associatioh 
for the Advamu inent of 'Cience, 1914. 

The Australian Coiumonwt allh ; its ResonrecK and Production. Annual. 

Colonial Office List. F*ublishe,d annuall} . I.ondon. 

Bratistic^l Abstract for the British Kmpiro. Anntial (Board of Trade). F.ondon. 
Statistical Abstract foi the Britiih Self-governing liominions, Crown Colonies, At. 
Annual. (Board of Trnde.) I.ondon. 

Our Commonwealth. A Handbook of the Australian Commonwealth Constitution, 
By the lion A. Bruce Smith, K.C. Sydney, 1904. 

The Beginning.H of Government in AUHtralia. Government Printer, Sydney. 

Ili.'stoiieal Records of AuNtralia. Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parlis- 
merit. Sydney. Vol. I. 1914. 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

Acturinann Auatralia from a Woman’s Point of View, London. 1913. 

Clark ). A .atralian Constitutional Ijixvf. Melliourne, lt>05.— The Ijabour Movement 
In Australasia, London, I90d. 

Coltiayridge (Guo ), First iscovery of Aust ralia and New Guinea. Sydney, 190l>. 

D Aunet {li.), L'Aumre Austr ilie. Pan.s, 1907. 

Dilke (Wir Charles Wentworth, Bart., .M.P.), Greater Britain : a Record of Travel in 
Engltsh-Sjieaklng Countries In 180r» and 1807. New edit. London, 1885. — Problems of 
Greater Britain. 2 vols. Ivoudon, 1^90. 

Favene (E.), Exploreraof Australia. Melbourne, BK)8. 

Fitch*U{yf. H.>, Australia in the Making. London, 1913.— The Romance of Anstra- 
Uan History. London, 1918. 

Fpx (Frankk Australia (Peeps at Many Lands) I.i«ndon, 1911. 

Pra$ef (J, Foster), Anstrslia : The Making oi a Nation. London, 1910. 

Frourfe (J. A.), Oceana ; or, England and her Colonies. London, 1886. 

G#lei(E.). Australia Twice Traversed. 2 vols. London, 1890. 

Gordon and Ootc/i, Australian Handbook. Annual. London. 

Gregory (J, M ), 'Hie Dead Heart of Australia. London, 1906. — Australia and New 
Zealand, In ^tanforo's Compendium of Geography and Travel. London, 1907. 

Orcw(E and M. S.), Rambles in Australia. London, 1916. 

Cuiiroffle (W. R.), Australian Plants. Melbourne, i91l. 

QnilUntard (F. II. U.) and Keane (A. H.), Australasia (StanfunPs Compendium of 
Geography and Travel). London, 1008. 
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OuUeti (H. 5.). The Opportunity of Australia. London, Idli. 

UawTcetworth (A.), Australshian Sheep and Wool. 8rd edition. Sydney, IWll. 

Ho\Diit {k. W.), The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. London, 1904. 

Jenk$ (E.), Hi'^t^iry of the Australasian Colonies to 1911. (3rd ed.) Cambridge, 1912. 
Joa«(A. W.), History of Au-tralasia. Sydney and London, 1911. 

Knowlei (G. S.), The Acts of tl»e Parliament of the Comiuonwealih of Austialia passed 
froni 1901 t'- 1911, and in force on January 1, 191*2. London, 1914. 

Ltach (J. A.), An Australian Bird B(»ok. Melbourne, 1911, 

Lee (Ida) (Mrs. C. B. Marriott), The Coming of the British to Australia, 1788-1829. 
London, 1906. 

Lloyd (A. D.), Newest England (Australia and New Zealand). New York, 1900. 

Long (C. R.), Stories of Australian Exploration. Melbourne, editions llKi3, 1906 and 
1913. 

Lucan (A. H. S.) a^ad Ld Sovef(\\\ H. !>.), The Animals of Australia. Melbourne, 1909. 
Mahony {D. J.) and Taylor (T. G.)- Report on a Geological Reettnnaissanee ot Ibc 
Federal Territory, vitb spe<'ial reference to available Building Materials. Melbourne, 

1913. 

Mills (R. C-h The Colonization of Australia. The Wakefield Experiment in Einpiie 
Building (1829-1842) London, 1916. 

Moore (W. H.), The Constitution of tlie Commonwealth i)f Australia. London, 1902. 
‘ind Edition, Melbounn-, 1910. 

Murdoch (Walter), The Aiistralinii C'tizen. MeU»or.riie, 1912. 

Nath (Yi L.), Australasian Joint Stock Companies’ Year-Book. Melbourne. Annual. 
Sehon (W. ), Foster Fraser’s Falla‘*ies. Sydiie.\ , 1910. 

Onslow (ii.M.). Early Keeords of the Macarthurs of CauHleu, 1789-1834 Sydney, 1914. 
Oxford Survey of ’lhe British Empire. Vol. V. Australasian Territories. London, 

1914. 

Phillips (yiai \ou)t A Colonial Autoeraev. London, 1909. 

Pratt (E, A.), The State Railway Muddle in An.stralia. I.ondon, 1912. 

Quick (Hon. Sir J.)and (Tarran\ll. R ), The Annotated (.’oiistitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney. pjOl 

Quick (Hon Sir j ) and Groom (Hon. L. E.), The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Mellxuirne, 1904. 

Jiankiii iM. T.), Arbitration and Coneiliatioii in Australa.sia, 1916. 

JUi!ves{yf, P.), State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. 2 vohs. London, 
1902. 

Rogers (J. D.), Australia, in Lucas'.s Hi.storicai Geography of the British Colonics. 
Oafoid, 1907. 

Rowland (P. F.), The New Nation. London, 1903 
Sapper (Karl), Anstralien mid Ozeanien. Leipsig, 1909, 

*Sargent{A. J.), Au3trala.sia . Eight Lectures (Great Britain-Colonial Office). London, 
1913. 

Sehaehner (R.), Anstralicn in Politik. Wirtsch^ft, Kultnr. 2 Vols. Jena, 1911. 

-S<roR (E,), A Short History of Australia. London, 1916. 

Scottish Agricultural Commissiorn^s' Report. — Australia. Land, Conditions, and 

Prospects. Edinbtirgh, 1911. 

Smith (H. B.), The Sheep and Wool In<lu»try of Australasia. London, 1914. 

Spence (W G.), AiiKtralia’s Awakening Sydne>, 1909. - Ilihtory of the Australian 
Workers’ Union. Sjdney and Melbourne, 1911. 

Spencer (W. B.),and GilleniY. J,), The Native Tribes of Central Australia. I.ondon, 
1899 — The .Northern Tribes of Central Australia. London, 1904.— Across AustraMa. 
London, 1912.— The Naiive Tribe.s of U.c Northern Territory of Austrnlia. London, 1914. 
St Ledger (A.), Australian Socialnsin, Londnu, p.xjo. 

Taylor (T. O.), iVustralia in its Ph'siograj hie and Economic Aspects. Oxford, 1911 
Tilbey {A. W.), Afi.straJasia. London, 1912. 

Turner (H. O ), First Decade of the AiistraliDit Commonwealth. London, 1911. 

Vaughan (II. M.), An Australasian Wander Year. Lor. don. 1914. 

Watson (Dr. F.), Historical Ri con's of Australia, vol. 1. Sydney, 1013. — Beginnings of 
Govcniinent in Australia, v* 1. ]. Sydney, 191.3. 

Wise (B. R.), Commonwealth of Australia. Ix>ndon, 1999. 2nd edition. London, 
1913. — The Making of the Australian Cominonwcalth (1889-1900). London, 1913, 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

New South Wales hecame a liritisli Posse.ssioii in 1788 ; iu 1843 a 
partially elective Legislative Council was cstahlished, and in 1856 
responsible goverfimeut was granted. The constitution is embodied in 
the consolidating Act No. 3‘2, 1902. The legislative power is vested 
in a Parliament of two fIou.se.s, the fir.st called the Legislative Council, 
and the second the Legislativ'c A.s.semhly. The l^egislative Council 
consists of not less tlian twenty-one members (52 ii^ October, 1916), 
appointed by the (hown for life, and the Assembly bas 90 members. 
During 1904 th(‘ State was divided into 90 electorate's, ench with only 
one member. Kvery man or woman being a natural born or natiirali.sed 
subject above 21 years of age, having resided si.x months in the Common- 
wealth, three months in the State, and one month in the elect oi ate, is 

qualified as an elector and is entitled to one vote only. A s^-cond ballot 

is necessary in cases where a candidate <loes not receive an absohiti* ma- 

jority of votes polled. The duration of a Parliament is not more than 
three years. Members of tlie Legislative Assembly are ]>aid 500/. per 
annum, in addition to wliich they are allowed to travel free on Covern* 
inent railways and tramway.s in the State, and are provided with otiioial 
stain[)ed envelopes for the free transmission of correspondence througli 
the ]H)st 'file leader of the Opposition is allowed 250/. per annum 
in addition, 'fho Speaker of the Legislative As.sembly receives a salary 
of 1,000/. p«*r annum, and the Cbairman of Committees 740/ per annum. 
Memhers of the la-gislative (’ouncil receive no ailowan<‘es but may travel 
free over all Oovernment railways and tramways. At the State general 
election of 1913, 688,227 electors out of 1,002,816 enrolled in contested 
districts, or 68 63 per ('eiit. of tlie electors <»n llie roll, voted. Included in 
the foregoing tignres arc 3n2,389 female electors who voted out of 468,437 
enrolled in contested districts. At the Senate election of 1914, 407,464 
males (or 70*7 percent ) out, of 576,309 enrolled, and 294, 93!^ females (or 58*2 
per cent.) out of 506,820 enrolled, voted. The executive is in the hands of a 
Governor, appointed by the Imperial (iovernment. 

Stale of Parries (October, 1916): — Labour, 48; Lil'crnl. 38; Inde- 
pendent, 4. 

— Sir Gerahl Sfy'ich'hnui, Count della Catena, G.C.M.O., 
November, 1912. (Salary, 5,000/.) 

Luut -<hwr,rnnr . — His Honour Sir William Portu.s K.C. M.(C, 

IJi.D., (diiet ,Tusti(‘e. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following memhers (ajqminted January 29, 1914) : — 

P reviver and Colonial Trcamrcr. — Hon. William Arthur Ilohnan. 

Minuter of Public IPorks. — Hon. John Henry Cann. 

Attorney -General and Minister of Justice. — Hon David Robert Hall. 

M inister of Education with cha rye of Local Governmnit. — Hon. Arthur Hill 
Griffith. 

Secretary for Lands. — Hon. William George Ashford. 

l^ice- President of the Exeev tire Council and Represent alive of the Govern- 
vient in the Legislative Council. — Hon. John Daniel Fitzgerald. 

Minuter for Agriculture. — Hon. William Caiman Orahame. 

Secretary for Mine^ and Minis'er for Labour and industry , — Hoi). Jolm 
Estell, 
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Memhcr of the Ku e^utive Council (without portfolio). — Hod. Heury Clemeut 
Hoyle. 

Colonial Secretary and Minuter of Public Health, — Hon. George Black, 

The Attorney-General and Minister of Justice has a salary of 1,620/., and 
the other ministers, except the Vice-rresident of the Executive Council, of 
1,370/. The Premier has an additional salary of 500/. The salary of the 
Vice-President of the Executive Council is 800/. 

AgenUGeneral in Londo^t. — Vacant October, 1916. Sir T. A. Coghlany 
acting. 

Local Government. 

Under the Local Government Act of 1906, the system of Local Govern- 
ment was extended to the whole of the State, with the exception of the 
Western Land Division. Of the 190 boioughs and municipal districts 
which existed under previous Acts, 184 still remain under the title of 
municipalities, and in addition tliereto, 136 iicw' corporate bodies have 
been established, which are called shires. 

Under the earlier Acts, the State grants an endowment to every munici- 
pality for a period oj 15 years after its incorporation as follows- for each 
of the first 5 years a sum ecjual to the local revenue raised during the pa.st 
year, in each of the next 5 years one moiety, and in each of the next 6 
years a fourth of the amount raisctl by general rates. Under the 1906 
Act, however, municipalities which are not entitled to a subsidy under 
the original Act may receive endowment.s up to Ad. in the k on the 
general rate. Shiics receive endowments wlnn the reccipt.s from general 
ratea are insuificieni to meet requirements. All persons who ar»^ owtiers, 
occupiers, or lessees, whether male or fenjale, in any munieij ality or 
shire, and paying rates, are entitled to vote for the elec tion of ahlermen or 
councillors. 

Area and Population, 

The area of the State is 310,367 square miles. State is divided 

into variou.s districts for departmental ])urpo.scs, the most im]»ortsnt 
division being that into 141 counties. 

The population (including aborigiiu-.s) at five consecutive censuses was : — 



1 

t 



Pop. per 

I Hquaro niile 

i 

Average in- 

Tear 

j Males 

i 

FtiHiales 

Total 

crease perivint. 
per annum. 

1871 

' 275,551 

228,430 

503,981 1 

i 1-62 

8*7 

1881 

411,149 

340,319 

751,468 ! 

i 2*42 

4*1 

1891 

612,562 

519,672 

1,132,234 ! 

1 3*65 

4*2 

1901 1 

i 71*2,456 

646,677 

1,359,133 

4*38 

1*8 

1911 1 

858,860 

789,896 

1,648,746 

5-32 i 

1 

2*0 


The estimated population on June 30, 1916, was 1,866,098. 

According to the race or origin, percentages were as follows at the census of 
1911 (exclusive of aborigines) ;—]Mew South Wale.s, 74 ‘61 ; other Common- 
wealth States, 9*67; New Zealand, 0 85; English, 7*49; Irish, 2-86; 
Scotch, 1*91; Welsh, 0*27 ; other British subjects, 0*46 ; total British sub- 
jects, 98*00. Chinese, 0*47 ; German, 0*45 ; other foreigners, 0*99; total 
foreigners, 1*91, Born at sea, 0*09. Aborigines Males, 1,162; females, 
860 ; total, 2,012. 
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According to occupation the number of actual workers (not including 
aborigines) was distributed thus at the census of 1911 : — 

Professional 56,140 

Domestic (receiving remuneration) 78,381 

Commerce and Trade 106,820 

Transport and Communication 61,064 

Industries . . . . ... 208,014 

Primary Producers (Agricultural, 79,235 ; Pastoral, 

72,990; Dairying, Mining, &c., 39,574) . . . 204,098 

Indefinite . 8,908 


Total 718,820 


The number of persons classed as ‘dependents’ was 916,211, and 
‘ unspecified,’ 11,703. 

The census population of Sydney (1911), including suburbs and shipping, 
was 636,353. Estimated population, end of 1915, 763,300. At the 
end of 1915 the cliief towns, with their populations, were as follow: — 
Newcastle and suburbs, 58,750 ; Broken Hill, 28,350; Parramatta, 12,600 ; 
Maitland, 11,850; Goulbnrn, 10,100 ; Granville, 10,900; Lithgow, 9,500 ; 
Bathurst, 8,650 ; Auburn, 10,700 ; Lismore, 8,000 ; Lidcombe, 7,900 ; 
ramwortli, 7,750 ; Orange, 7,200 ; Grafton, 6,700; Wagga Wagga, 7,000; 
Albury, 6,500 ; Katoomba, 6,500. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and mamagesfor five years : 


Year 

Marriagos ; 

Total 

lUrths 

Illegitimate i 

Total ’ 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1911 . 

15,2(57 

47,677 

2,949 

17,179 

30,498 

1912 

16,664 

51,993 

2,934 i 

18,886 

33,107 

1913 

16,311 

52,134 

2,802 

19,732 

32,402 

1914 

17,353 

53,615 

2,778 1 

18,777 

34,838 

1915 

18,129 

52,885 

2,681 1 

1 

19,610 

33,275 


The increase in population between the census of 1901 and that of 1911 was 
291,337. Towards this the exces-s of births over deaths contributed 247,871. 

The following are the statistics of the arrivals and departures by sea for 
five years, making allowance for depart m os which were unrecorded : — 


- 

i ran 

1912 

191 

lOH 

1915 

Immigrants by sea . 
Emigrants ,, 

141,667 

163,788 

! 146,(49 

148,143 i 

110,098 

. 111,295 

126,010 1 

125,184 

146,937 i 

141,194 

Excess of immigrants by sea 

j 30,372 ; 

J ! 

88,778 

j 

21,665 1 

2,794', 

31,096' 


‘ of Mmlgrants due to dcpartni-c of men in tlie A-nstrallan frnperial Forces, 


In December, 1906, Now South Wales revived the policy of assisted 
immigration, and assisted passagc.s are now gi*anted enabling female domestic 
servants, agriculturists, and other workers to emigrate from the United 
Kingdom at fares ranging from 8f. to 6/., 6L to 9f., and 8L to 111. respsc* 
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tivelv. Assistance is also given to immigrants from other countries. Five 
hundred and ninety assisted persons arrived in 1906, 9,922 in 1911, 14,956 
in 1912, 9,863 in 1913, 5,624 in 1914, and 1,695 in 1915. 

Religfion. 

An Act abolishing State aid to religion was passed in 1862. Only one 
clergyman who received SUto aid when the Act was passed now survives, 
and he still receives that aid. 

The Church of England in the State is under the guidance of a Metro- 
politan who IS Archbishop of Sydney, Metropolitan of New South Wales, 
and Primate of .^ustralia and Tasmania. lie is nominated by the Bishops in 
Australia and consecrated by the Arclibi.shop of Canterbury. There were in 
1915 six dioceses. The affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are adminis- 
tered by the Bishops of seven dioceses under the Archbishop of Sydney. The 
following table shows the statistics of churches ; — 


Denotiiiuation 

Clergy ' 
1911 

i Adherents 
Census 1911 

Denomination 

CIerg\ 1; Adherents 
1911 CchnusIOII 

Charch of England . 

491 

734,000 

Unitarians 

1 

844 

Roman Catholic 

Sdi) 

412,013 

Hebrew 

6 

7,660 

Presbyterian 

215 

182,911 

Salvation Anny 

18 

7,413 

Method i8t.s 

‘J4:h 

l.'il,274 

Others 

60 

' 100,198 

Congregational . 

71 

22. 




Baptist 

57 

20,679 




Lutherans . 

8 

7,087 

Total 

i,r.4i 

; 1,646,734'-^ 


t Licensed to perform iiierriatrcs. 

“ Aborigines and persons In Federal capital territory not Inchiderl. 


Instruction. 

Education is under State control, and instniction is compulsory hetwoen 
the ages of 6 and 14 years ; in State Primary and Superior public schools 
education is free. 

There were during 1915, 3,480 Government .schools, divided into 8,703 
departments, and classified as follows: — High schools 17 ; public primary 
schools 1,992 ; half-time schools 219 ; provisional schools ,520 ; houso-to-hoiisc 
schools 2 ; travelling schools 3 ; evening primary schools 1 ; ovening con- 
tinuation schools 49 ; subsidised schools 675 ; industrial and reformatory 
schools 2; total 3,480 schools. During 19J5 there were 265,446 children 
enrolled, and an average attendance of 194,244, with 7,890 teachers. In 
1915 the expenditure on Public Instruction was 1,686,882/. 

Of private .schools at the end of 1915 there were 718, with 78,619 pupils 
and 3,682 teachers, of wliich 418 were Roman f\atholic Dcnotnitiational 
Schools, having 2,219 teachers and 61, .595 pupils. 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1850, receives from Government a 
yearly subsidy, amounting, with special aid, to 44,325/. in 1915. The total 
revemie for 1915 was 94,481/. There were 1,798 students with 23 professors, 
8 assistant professors, 121 lecturers and demonstrators, and 10 honorary 
lecturers. There are 3 denominational colleges, Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
and Presbyterian, and a college for women (nnsectarian), affiliated to the 
University. The Technical College, with branch schools, comprising trade 
classes and classes in agriculture, physics, applied mechanics, Ac., had a 
total enrolment of 13,000 in 1915, 
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Old Age, Invalidity and Accident Pensions. 

In Australia the old age pension law grants (subject to conditions 
as to birth, rosidoiice, and character) a pension of 10.?. per week to every 
person over 65 years of age, or over 60 if incapacitated by infirmity or injury 
from earning a living. This amount was increased to 12?. 6^/. per week as 
from October 1, 1916. The amount of the pension is diminished by one 
pound for every pound of income which the pensioner receives from other 
sources above 26^ , and by one pound for every 10/. over 501 . of property the 
pensioner possesses. Since July 1, 1909, old age jiensions have been paid 
throughout the Comiiioinvoalth by the Federal Government, and on 
September 30, 1916, 33.126 pensions were current in New South Wales. 

Invalidity and Accident Pensions arc ]>aid to persons over tlie age of 16 
years who are ]icrmaneiitly incajiacitated and who are not receiving an old 
age pensimi. From Dec. 15, 1910, the payment of these pension.s was 
undertaken by the Federal Govcn-nmcnt, and 9,. 37ft persons were in receipt 
of the benefits on September 30, 1916. 

Justice and Crime. 

There arc Courts of Magistrates, of Quarter Sessions, and the Siipienie 
Court, with a chief justice and sev( n puisne jiuige.s. Prisoners charged with 
offences bearing senten(!esof more than six months' imprisonment are tried 
by a jury of twelve persons, cither at Quarter Sessions, or before the 
Supreme Court. Prisoners charged witli capital crimes must be tried before 
the Supreme Court. There is a spc-eial Court to deal with cliildren. 

In the Sydney metropolitan, Newcastle, and Broken Hill districts sti- 
pendiary magistrates preside in the police courts ; in other districts, police 
magistrates and honorary ju.stices of the peace adjudicate. The licensing of 
houses for the sale of spirituous and formente«l liquors is transacted by 
magistrates spec.ially appointed for that purpose. 

In 1914 there were 81,217 convictions before inagistratcs ; and 810 dis- 
tinct persons were convj« ted at Quarter Sessions and at Central Criminal 
and Circuit Court.s. There arc in all 30 gaols. On December 31 , 1 91 4, there 
were 1 ,643 prisoners in conliuement. 

Finance. 

The following arc statistics of net revenue for years ended June 30 : — 


Tear 

1 From 

j Taxation 

Land venue 

From 

BuHines.s 

UndertaUingrt 

! From Mis- 
1 collaiieuus 
Sources 1 

Total 

Net Uevenuc 



£ 

£ 

£ , 

£ 

1011-12 

1,885,(VS.3 

1,60.0,248 

0,123,449 

3,008,466 

15,776,816 

1012-13 

1.40,5,80.0 

1,885,048 

0.006,364 

8,110.s26 , 

16,057,208 

1013-14 1 

2 830,005 

1,826,028 i 

10,940,651 1 

i 102.041 

18.298,625 

1914-15 

2.95.5,070 

1,608, as 1 : 

11,007,664 i 

3,267.040 

1.8,028,464 

1015-lC 1 

8,117,221 

1,865„813 ! 

11.422,077 

8,223,931 

19,629,442 


^ luchulin^ bAlance of revenue collected within the State by the Federal Government. 


Under the heading ‘ Bu.sinoss Undertakings* is included revenue from 
railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage, and Sydney Harbour Trust. 

The control of the customs and excise having passed to the Common* 
wealth Government on January 1, 1901, the taxation is obtained from stamp 
and probate duties, land tax, income tax, motor tax, betting taxes, and 
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licences. A payment of 253. per head per annum is made to the State by 
the Commonwealth Government, the bulk of whose revenue comes from 
customs and excise duties. 

The following table shows the net expenditure exclusive of expenditure 
from loans : — 


Year 

ende<l 

30tli 

June 

Railways 

and 

Tramway.s 

Interest on 
Public Debt 
(Funded 
and 

Unfunded) 

Public 

Debt 

Redemp- 

tions 

Instruc- 

tion 

Primary 

i 

Other 

Hervlcos 

Total 1 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

! £ 

1911-12 

5,428,086 

3.430,096 

436,921 

1,284,960 

4,696,988 i 

1 15,277,001 

1912-13 

6,390,420 

3,516,238 

450,602 

1,892,830 

5,048,415 1 

16,798,500 

1913-14 

7,123,569 

3,881,011 

5,632 

1,493,006 i 

; 5,197,733 

6,340,730 

17,701,851 

1914-15 

6,928,379 

4,125,600 

5,688 

1,527,796 

; 17,928,193 

1915-10 

7,233,151 

4, .552, 764 

6, >04 

1,579,356 

.5,560,040 

I 18,981.815 


1 The expenditure shown is exclusive of transfers the Public Works and Closer, 
Settlement Funds, the res|>octive amounts being as follows: 1911-12, 0.'^8,721d. ; 1912 13. 
o59,C98/. : 1913-14, ; 1914-1'), 499, 40S/.; 19I5-1<'), 589, 81S^ 


The amount of the Public Debt on June 30, 1916, was 130,514,018/., with 
mean rate of interest 3 71 per cent. Of this amount about 80 per cent, 
has been spent on the constniction of railways, tramways, ivator supply, 
sewerage cind Harbour Trust, controlled by Hoards. The net return from 
these services for the year 1915-16 was equal to 3*55 per cent, of the cost ol 
construction ; or 2*85 per cent, of the existing Public Debt. 

The expenditure from loans, exclusive of redemptions, up to Juno 30, 1916, 
has been,: Railways and tramways, 82,041,937/. ; telegraphs and telej)honeR, 
including offices, 1,761,845/.; water supply and sewerage, 22,340,197/., 
other w'orks and services, 26,368,484/.; total, 132,512,463/. 

The financial statistics of the incorporated boroughs and municipal dis- 
tricts are as folio w.s for the municipal year 1914 : — 



Assessed 
Annual Value 

Estimated 
Capital Value of 
all Property in 
' Municipalitios 

Revenue 

Exjiendi- 

ture 

Loans Out- 
standing 

City of Sydney . 
Suburbs 

! £ 
3,271,102 
j 6,148,243 

! £ 

! 75,786,5'‘0 

1 82,978,113 

£ 

984,231 

768,370 

£ 

893,689 

711,417 



£ 

6,163,800 
IKK), 684 

Metro[)olitan 

Country 

; 9,419,845 

! 4,018,790 

i 

1 1 

! 158,764,693 

1 .55,682.063 

j 

1,747.601 
926), 7.59 

1,635,106 

799,441 



7,064,484 

666,1)8 

Total . 

i 

; 13,438,13.5 

i 214,446,750 

2,674,860 j 

2,434,547 

7,750,652 


The financial statistics of the 136 shires (area, 180,655 square miles) 
daring 1914, were as follows ; — 

Unimproved Capital Value, 108,451,177/. ; Revernm, 1,041,992/, ; Expenditure, 996,471/. 

For DefenCB under Commonwealth of Australia. A naval dstab* 
lishment, the main works of which arc at Garden Island, Sydney^ has 
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been completed. Sydney is the headquarters of the squadron in 
Australian waters, and has a dockyard, naval coaling station, and victual- 
ling and other stores. The cost of the defence of the State is borne by 
the Commonwealth Government. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agrkutltuke. 

In 1914-15 there were 4,808,627 acres under crops. About one-fourth of 
the total area of the State is under forest. The cultivated land is princi- 
pally to be found in small holdings of less than 500 acres. The State is 
divided into three divisions— the Eastern, Central and \V<estern. The Dis- 
tricts in the Eastern and Central Divisions are, for tlie purpose of local ad- 
ministration, grouped into 12 Land Board Districts, whiedi aie sub-divided 
into 88 Laml Districts. The Western Division is un<h*r the control of the 
Western Land Board — consisting of three Commissioners — and the head 
olhees of the Lands Dej'artment and Western Land P)oard offices are in 
Sydney. In the Kastern and Central Divisions there are a number of teuure.s 
under which land may be acquired, those of most interest to intending 
settlers being Conditional Purchase (witli which is associated Conditional 
Lease), Homestead Selection, Settlement Lease, ('ouditional Purchase Lease, 
and Settlement Purchase. < 'imdilionai Purchai^e and Condilional Lease: — 
The Statutory price of Crown lands available for r(‘.sidential Conditional Pur- 
chase is 1/. per acr«^ but Crown Lands may be specially classified at prices 
either above or below that amount. A deposit of 10 per cent, is required, and 
the balance is payable in regular in.stalmeuts aft(*r the third year, and may 
lixtend over a ]u)riuil exceeding 30 years, interest being charged at the 
rate of 2J per cent, on the outstanding balance only. The selector must 
reside on bis hohliiig f u' the first 10 years, and certain im])rovements must 
bo carried out. Tlomc^stcad S^IerJion: -This tenure is practically a perpetual 
lea.se, and offers special advantages to the nmn with small means, as the land 
may be held for the first six years at the low rental of H per cent, of its 
capital value. After issue of tlu^ Crown grant, or after expiration of first 
six years if the grant be not previously issued, the annual rental is 2^ per 
cent, of the capital value of the land. Svttlcinmt [tCusc : — This has a term of 
40 years and tlic lessee must reside on the land during its currency. After 
the first five years a HomostfCad Grant of 1,280 acres may be obtained of that 
pan of the lease on which the dwelling-house is situated. Conditional 
Purchase Lease : — This tenure is especially attractive to the land seeker with 
small capital. The lease has a term of 40 yeans — rental 2^ per cent, of the 
capital value — but may be converted at any time into a Conditional Ihirchase 
and thus be put on a freehold basis. iScUlemenl Purchase: — This form of 
holding arises when large private estates are resumed by the Crown and made 
available in blocks, each one of which is intended to support a family in 
comtort. A ten years* residence condition is attached and instalments ex- 
tend over a period of 88 years, after which the purchase becomes freehold, 
Jlomcstead selections and settlement leases may be converted into con- 
ditional imrchases or conditional purchase leases. " 

In the Western Division the land is leased by the State to pastoral tenants, 
mainly for grazing, but small areas in or near towmshipsare leased for special 
purposes. 

The following are the chief features of the Act of 1901, which governs the 
administration of the western lands 

(1) Tenure of Western lieasebolds extended to June 30, 1948, stibject to 
resumption of one eighth of the total area ; and all new leases are made to 
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expire on the >jame date. (2) Occupation Licenses are held as Annual 
Tenures— out of which Western Lands Leases may he granted. (3) Im- 
provements on the land at date of granting of the Leases become the pro- 
perty of the Crown on the expiration of the Leases, but the Lessees have 
tenant right in all authorised improvements. (4) Rent-niininnim 2a. Qd. 
per square mile ; maximum 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity of the 
land. 

The total laud alienated or in process of alienation on June 30, 1915, 
was 58,779,449 acres. The total land occupicil under leases of various kinds 
was 121,012,668 acres. The following table gives tlie statistics of alienated 
holdings of 1 acre and upwards for years ended Deeemb.'r 31, 1905 — 1913, 
and at June 30, 1915: — 


AC!*eage 

1005 

1900 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 .1912 ; 1913 j 191.5 

1 to 15 acres. 

21,270 

■22.0Ot 

‘23,591 

24,133 

2.5,01 2 

‘20,021 

27,071 '27, .543 28,147 '28,589 

16 to 200 

30,402 

30,744 

30.008 

31.014 

31,296 

31,400 

31,342 31,‘> >S 31,218 ;30, 925 

•201 to 400 . 

0,790 

10,070 

10,451 

10.032 

10,884 

11,278 

1 1,0.80 11,779 U.S94;I1,S93 

401 to 1,000 . 

0,171 

9,481 

9.874 

10,001 

10,573 

10.9.51^ 

il.tOjO 12.071 12.4.50 i 12, 787 

1,001 to 2,000 

3,303 

3,519 

.3. ■'•87 

3,782 

.3,809 

4,142 

4,484 4,720 4.8G0 ! 5,011 

2,001 to 10,000 . 

2.420 

2,470 

2,593 

2,705 

2.8.31 

‘2,991 

3,319 : 3.405 3,599 i 3,733 

10,001 aiul upwards 

720 

729 

728 

718 

710 

TOG 

70S, 710 714 701 

Total . 

77,130 

79,020 

I 

81,732 

8.3,015 

85,175 

87, .503 

90.238 |9I,.5.52 |92,882 |0.3,642 


The area under cultivation in New South W ilos during four years and the 
crops produced were as follow : — 


Vear ended 
June 30 

1912 

1<9)3 

191 1 


191.5 

Area under 
Cultivation 

Acre.s 

An 

res 

A crus 

Acres 

3,(^2 

9,170 


',200 

4,.5t‘^,s•4 ] 

4,80.8,627 

Princi]»al Cro]is 

Area 

Fio<ltu*e 

Area 

Protluc*; 

Arua Produce 

Area 

, Pr< dnee 


Acres 

IJu.sli, 

A crus 

BunI). 

Acres Bush. ] 

1 Acres 

bush. 

rOrain . 

Wheat 

iHay . 

•2,. 3.80,7 10 

•2.5,088,102 

2,231,51 1 

:v2,i87,:7-:6 

3,205,397 .3s, 020,3^1 

2,758,021 

1*2, 8.30, 53r> 
Tons 


Tons 


1’on.s. 

Tons 


440,213 

423,202 

Husli. 

704,221 

779.500 

534,2-26 5^8,127 

569,431 

354 , 5:11 



Bti.di. 

llusli. 1 


bush. 

Maize Gmin. 

107,781 

4,507,-342 

17';.47l 

5,llJ,9i>“ 

1.56,820 4,453,30!» 

143,663 

3,174,825 

/Grain. 

10 , 80:3 

129,OOS 

10,916 

289, Ch2 

•20,010 303,447 

4,S6l 

: 46,50« 

Barley 1 

Toils 


Tu.ls. 

Toils 

! Tons 

♦ lllay . 

1,240 

1,207 

1,701 

2,10'( 

1 , 30 . 5 ' 1,. 5.521 

1,179 

i 1,112 




Hush 

^ BurIi. 


i bush . 

/ Grain . 

71,110 

1,15.5,104 

'^■5,175 

1 , 074 , 07.5 

103,416 !,8.35,40<>! 

43,476 

' .513,910 

Gate { 


Tons 


Toiim 

Totir 

\ Tons 

IHay . 

147,617 

1.5.5, GIO 

18-2,9.55 

212,2G»; 

211,606 256,814 

101,320 

; 147,43*1 

Potatoes . 

43,148 

7.5. 106 

34,124 

91,042 

.3.8,725: IIH1,,S49 

30,418 

! 10,709 

Lucerne (Hay) 

6:J,824 

147,4-23 

.5r.,420 

11-2.761 



Cwt«. 


CWlH. 

' Cwts. ; 

i 

Cwts. 

Tobacco . 

1,501 

15,045, 

1,914 

1.1,863 

1,992; 18,117! 

1,563! 

10,06.5 


i 


The area sown for Wheat during the season 1915 16 was 5,171,864 acres, 
of which 4,190,044 acres were Jiarvested for grain, 877,666 were reaped for 
1,242,980 tons of hay, 39,692 acres fed oil', while 54,562 OfTes failed, Th« 
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total yield of grain waa 67,323,390 bushels. The acreage in 1916-17 io 
4,534,000 acres. 


- 

CanO'Sugar 

Grapes 

Year 
ended 
June 80 

Total m 

Area ^ons 

l°7a' ! 

Brandy Table Fruit 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 1 
i 

Acre.s 

14,736 160,311 

14,375 147,799 

13,914 140,914 

13,232 185,970 

11,421 181,606 

Acres Gallons 

8,321 805,600 

8,231 ; 850,210 

8,163 1 719,100 
8,153 .561,100 

7,985 , 549,140 

Gallons Tons 

32,7.50 3,914 

24,247 4,223 

19,061 3,893 

17,0.50 3,883 

15,259 2,667 


The princijial fnut-oiilture of the State is that of the orange. There 
were in June, 1910, 21,912 acres under citrus fruit, with an estimated pro- 
duction of 848,670 Imshels of oranges, 209,013 bushels of lemons, 386,096 
bushels of mandarins, and 1,845 bushels of other citrus fruit. 

At June 30, 1916, the State had (catimaTod) 32,583,000 sheep, 2,405,000 
cattle, 720,000 horses, ami 280,000 pigs. The jiroduction of wool as in 
the grease was in 1910, 415,338,000 Ilia., in 1911, 371,546,000 lbs., in 
1912, 326.804,000 lbs., in 1913, 357,985,000 Ih.s., from January to June, 
1914, 131,810,000 lbs., and duriiigthe year ended June 30, 1915, 318,935,000 
lbs. 

There were 146,295 persons engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
during the year ended June 30, 1915. 

There is a Forest Conservation Department The timber reserves, in which 
State forests arc included, cover an area of about 7,250,000 acres. The 
revenue from royalties, licences, kc., amounted in 1912 to 96,965^. ; in 
1913 to 97,613/. ; in 1914 to 94,996/.; and in 1915 to 73,710/. During 
the six months ended June, 1916, the recedpts were 32,912/. 

II. Mines and Minerals. 

Cold is found in all parts of New' South Wales. The following table 
shows the quantity and value of the gold won in Now South Wales since its 
discovery in 1851 : — 


Perioclfi 


18ftl-n>00 

n>0U-lP10 
1011 
101 iJ 
1013 
1914 
101.0 


Total 


Weight 


O*. 

13,118,806 

1,353,026 

1,316,144 

215,274 

200,243 

183,773 

14H,034 

162,008 


16,608,258 


Value 


£ 

48,422.001 

4,h1.S.285 

4,7.^6/.»07 

769,363 

702,129 

635,703 

628,878 

662,819 


61,190,370 


Most of tho gold w'on in the State is received at the Mint for coinage. The 
value of silver and silver-lead and ore obtained to the end of 1915 was 
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67,902,039^. In 1915, 3,237,432 ounces of silver were raised, valued at 
322,244L, and 282,776 tons of silver-lead ore and metal, altogether valued at 
2,309,418L 6,793 tons of copper were produced in 1915, valut^d at 234, 437^ 

TTie efstimated value of copper raised from its discovery in 1858 until the 
end of 1915 is 12,891,943/. The total value of the output of tin since 
the mines were opened in 1872 has been 10,282,811/., the value in 1915 being 
266,780/. for 2,188 tons. In 1915 there were 112 coal mines, employing 
17,959 men ; the quantity of coal raised in 1915 was 9,949,008 tons, valued 
at 3,424,630/. The estimated value of coal rai'^ed to the close of 1916 
amounted to 80,020,454/. During 1915, 7 shale mines were in operation, 
262 miners raising 15,474 tons of oil shah‘ valued at 12,890/., making the 
total value of jU-oduclion to end ot 1915, 2,370,432/. In 1915, 417,753 
tons of c-‘ke were manufactured, valued at 313,241/. In 1916 there were 
26 smelting furnaces and ore-dresbing establishments giving employment 
to 2,909 hands, principally for the smelting of .silver, tin, and co}>per ores. 
The output of nnc (spelter and concentrates) in 1915 was 190,916 tons, 
valued at 1,111,569/. : and of lead, 30,305 tons, valued at 689,439/. Other 
minerals, &c., produced in 1915 were : iron, 76,318 tons, valued at 267,000/.; 
lime, 33,010 toms 42,766/; wolfram, 50 t4)ns, 5,031/.; Portland cement, 
418,583/. Between 1901 and 1915 the value of the minerals produced 
in N.S.W. increased from 5,820,737/. to 10,064,569/. The aggregate 
value of the mineral ]>roduct.s of N.S.W. to the end of 1915 262,178,342/. 

The value produced in 1916 was 10,975,742/. - 

III. MAyuFA(;Tuup:s. 

The following classification of manufactories, number of hands employed, 
and value of lands and buildiug.s, machinery, implements and other plant 
invested, is compiled from the returns of 1914-15. 


Value of 
luvestiueuts 


CUbsifleation 

No. f»f 
Work.s 

Hands 

(Lands, 

Buildings, 

Muebincry, 

' riant, die.) 

Treating raw pastoral pr<xlucts 

2^il 

3, Sis 

£ 

860,610 

Oils and fats, animal, veg**table, Ac. . 


1,008 

48^,780 

Processes in stone, clay, glas.s, Ac. 



2,0fJ6,f08 

Working in wood ...... 


8,18:) 

' 1,777,685 

Metal works, machinery, &c 

.0M8 

2'3.407 

6,024,453 

Connected with food and drink, Ac. 

7.'>7 


6, <^47, 482 

Clothing and textile fabrics and inatcrials 

008 

21,869 

2.789,754 

Books, paper, printing and engraving . 

•137 

0,130 

2,608,069 

Musical and scientiOe iostroments 


466 

1 106,068 

Vehicles and fittings, saddlery, harness, &c. 

307 

4.080 

1 850,150 

Ship and boat-bmlding .... 

43 

4,710 

1,498,032 

Furniture, bedding and upholstery 

213 

3.642 : 

1 655,558 

Drugs, chetnicala and by-products 

O.H 

1,659 

624,456 

Heat, light and power 

23H 

3,721 

i 4,972,218 

Other works 

Kid ; 

3,221 

1 ’ 

1 686,040 

Total 


1 1 16, 40^ j 

33,047,276 


Commeroe and Communications. 

The external commerce of New Booth Wales, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, i« included in the Statement of the Commerce of the Counnoawealt^ 
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'Phe total commerce of the State for 5 years is given in tlie following 
table 


Yo»r. 1 1 

Total 

Imports 

1 Home Produce 
Exported 

Other Produce 
Ex]*orted 

Total Exports 


£ 

£ 

'£~ 

£ 

1912 

32,3o:i,r>30 

30,6r>I,0283 

2,297,501 

32,958,529 

1913 

82.350,663 

31.135,109 2 

1,204,020 

1 32 8:19,789 

1914 (Jan. to June) : 

16,677,3.30 

14,518,309 2 1 

l,220,c04 

15,738.313 

1014-1915 

27.323.243 

26,176,233 2 

1 1,930,792 

1 28,107,025 

1916-1916 ; 

33,379,697 


1 "" 

1 40,958,316 


I These flgnrcs relate to Oversea traile <*nly, as the Inter -^State transfers were not 
c(*lleetc<l after Sei>t<Miibcr 18, 1010, and complete returiis are tlierefore*iiot available, 

- Includes pr«Mlii( e of all Australian States. 


The chief exports are gold, silver, copper, lead, tiu, coal, wool, Vmtter, 
wheat, hour, fruit, timber, meat (frozen and preserved), hides and skins, 
tallow, leather, coc<»a nut oil. 

Nearly all tramways are the property of the Government. There were, 
on June 30, 1916, 220| miles open for traffic, the capital cost being 8,166,423^. 
The gross earnings for 1915-16 were 1,901,6*28/. ; the working ex]>cnses, 
1,602,650/. ; and the percentage of working expenses to revenue 80*47. 
There wore, besides, 4 miles of privately-owned tramways. On June 30, 1916, 
4,188 miles of railway were open ; the revenue for 1915-16 was 8,006 078/. ; 
the expenditure, 5,661,168/.; the number of passengers earned, 92,850,838. 

For Shi[>ping, To-sts and Telegra))hs, see under Comnionicealth qf 
Australia. 

Money and Credit. 

The value of gold coin issued at the Royal Branch Mint, Sydney, during 
live years, was: — 


Year ' 

Gold 


Year 

Gold 


£ 


r 

£ 

1911 

2,728,310 


1914 i 

1,967,806 

1912 

2,404,130 


1915 1 

1,864,036 

1913 

2,274,740 




In addition to the above, Australian silver coin to the value of 736,950/., 
and Bronze coin valued at 40,220/., were issued to December 31, 1915. 

The average assets of the banks (18 in 1916) trading in New South Wales, 
according to returns relating to operations within the State for the last 
quarter of recent years, were - 


1 




Kot^s and 

Notes and Balances 

Year 

Coin 

Bullion 

1 ' Landed 

Bills dis- 

Bills of 

duo fi*om Total 

; Ibroperty 

j 

: counted, 

other 

other A.ssets i 




Ac. 

Banks 

Banks 


A 

£ 

£ 

£ . 

£ 

£ £ 

1912 

1 10,486,216 1 

178,449 

1,9.55.994 

i 47,741.819 

821,422 

479,451 63,006,510 

1913 

13,492,871 

122.971 

1,949.098 

' 46,856,166 

; 468.08H 

1,265,916 , 66,040,728 

1914 i 

15,864.468 

120,388 

1,958,111 ! 

i 47,765,084 

I 51 879,741 

498,760 

1,571,488 1 69,118,378 

1915 9 

14.711 181 

117,900 

2,108,6.38 i 

484,485 

1,822,677 j 77,897,887 

1916 2 

11.570,448 

184, 9j5 

2,255,082 

[ 59,101,909 

1 

' 504,809 

2,284,894 1 $8,925,195 


1 IneiudJng, mpeqUvely, 1,898,669/.: 1,891,618/. ; 1,846,189/.; 7,278,320/.; and 18,073,108/. 
Auftrallan aoUs. » June 30. 
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The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were : — 


Year 

Notes in 
Circula- 
tion 

Bills in 
Circula- 
tion 

Deposits 

not 

bearing 

Interest 

' Deposits 

1 bearing In- 
■ terest 

i 

! 

Total 

Deposits 

Balances 
due to 
other 
Banks 

Tot»l 

Liabilities 

' 


£ 

£ 

£ 


! £ 

£ 

! £ 

1912 i 

171,199 

413,411 

[ 26,863,689 

■ 80,291,713 I 

1 57,155,402 

248.956 

57,988,968 

1913 ! 

123,4(58 

452,964 

; 27,221,654 

31.646,555 j 

58,^6S.209 i 

1 789,040 

60.233.6H1 

1914 1 

in, 939 

510.811 

1 29,944,02.s 

32,983,409 ! 

62.027,437 i 

i 1,177,88.5 1 

64,727,552 

1015 1 ; 

95, .50 * ' 

419,227 

33,186,317 

3.5,031,367 1 

: 68,217,684 ’ 

' 1,236,574 1 

69, 968, WO 

1910 1 1 

87,310 I 

529,211 

43,610,878 

36,435,167 ! 

^0,046,045 

i 2,120,888 

i 82,783,460 


1 June 30. 


The Savings Bank of New South Wales was established in 1832, the 
Governor being president, and the management vested in trustees. The 
bank was amalgamated with the Government Savings Hank of New South 
Wales in May, 1914. 

The Government Savings Bank, established in 1871, was reorganised by 
an Act passed in 1906, by which it was placed under three commissioners. 
Its business is carried on in two separate departments — the Savings Bank 
Department and the Advance Department, the former of which receives and 
invests deposits, and pays interest on amounts not exceeding 000/., while to 
the latter has been luinded over the administration of the State system of 
loans to agi’iculturists, formerly vested in an Advance to S«^t tiers Board. 

Statistics are given below ; the figures for 1913 and later include 
the returns of the Savings Department of the Commonwealth Bank : — 


Year 

' Number of Depositors 

Amount on Dec. 31 

Average 

per Dcposit/ir 


^ 

£ 

1 £ 

». d. 

1912 

603,570 

28,371,091 

47 

0 

2 

1913 

683,253 

32,008,729 

46 

16 11 

1914 1 

717.737 

33,167,523 

46 

4 

2 

1915 ' 

755,835 

35,562,049 

47 

1 

0 

1916' 

806,882 

37,363,272 

46 

6 

1 


1 June 30. 


There are also banks in connection with Limited Liability Companies. The 
amount of deposits in the.se institutions in June, 1916, was 110,953/. 
(exclusive of deposits in Benefit, Building, and Investment Societies^ 

Lord Howb Island, 31* 30' H., l.W E., aiea, 3,220 ao : population (1911), 107, 
is administered by the Government of New South Wales. 


Books of Reference. 

The Official Vear-Sook of New South Wales. Published Hninittlly by Goveruineiit 
StatiaticiaD. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Register. Published annually h> Government Statistfclau. 
Sydney. 

Statistical Bulletin of New .South Wales. Published monthly. Govemmeiit Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

Stateaman't Year Book of New South Wales. Published annually by Government 
SUtiaticiaii (small book to fit waistcoat pocket). 

Handbook for New South Wales, prepared in connection with the British Association 
Meeting. Sydney, 1914. 

Agncoltnral and Live Stock StatisUcs. -Piellminary Tables and Keports, 1913.*- 
PublTshed by Government Statistician. Sydney. 
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A Guide for luimigrauts and Settlers. Issued by Intelligence Department, Sydney. 
III. 1906. 

AnKtralian Historical Society Journal. Quarterly. Sydney. 

Official Reports of Railway Couiinissioners . Mines Departnient ; Department of Lands; 
Departioenl of Agric.lture ; Public Works; Puidie Instruction ; Board of Water Sui*ply 
and Sewerage • S'dncy Ilariiour Trust Cominiswiiuiers, Pnhlialie<l anriually. Sydney. 

David (T. W. Kd.:eworih). New Sontli Wales, Historical, Pliyaiographical and Economic. 
Melbourne and Loudon, 101‘i. 


VICTORIA 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

Victoria, formerly a portion of New South Wales,* was, in 1851, 
proclainicil a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative (’ouii'-il, 
and ill 1855 rc-ponsihle self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chamhers. By an Act of 
1906, separate representation of Stale puldic servants \^as abolished, 
and the ll])p>^r llonso now consists of 34 members, elected for six years, 
an<l the Lower of 65, elected for three years (unless sooner di>solved). 
Members of the Council must he in ]»ossession r)f an estiite of the net 
annual value of 50/. for one year ]irior to their (dectioii ; and electors 
must ho in the possession or oocupaucy of property of the rateable value 
of 10/. ])er annum if derived from freehold, or of 15/. if derived from 
leasehold or the occupatifui of rented property. No electoral luoperty 
(pialiHeation is re<piired for graduates of British or Colonial universities, 
matriculated sttnieuts of the Molhourue University, inini.^ters of religion 
of any denornination, certificated teaclmr.s, lawyers, medical practitioneis, 
and oflicers of the army and navy active and retired. One-lialf of the 
members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. Tl»e members 
of the Legislative AsMUiihly reijuire no property qnalificati<in, and are 
elected by uuiver.sal male and (since 1908) Icmale suffrage, and no person 
may vote in more than one district, nor twi(;e in the same district. 
Olergymen of any religious denomination are not allowed to hold seats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for exjieiises at tlie rate of 300/ per aiiniim, and members of both Houses 
have Hee passes over all the railways. 

Governor, — Hon. 8ir Arthur Lyulph SUinUy^ K.C.M.G. (Salary 5,000/. 
Appointed January, 1914. 

Licutniant Governor, -Wow. Sir John MaddeUy G.C M.G., LL.I). 

lu the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet ol 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry, formed in October, 1916, is as follows : — 

Premier, Trtasurer, and Minister of Labour. — Hon. 8ir A. J. Peacock, 

K.O.M.G., M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary and Minister of Public JleaUh. — Hon. D. McLeod, M.L.A. 

Minister of Railways and IVatcr Sn).tply, — Won, H. AfcAV/ufr, M.L.A. 

Minister of Lands . — Hon. W Ilutchimon, M.L.A. 

MinisUr of Agriculture. — Wow. V. W. Jlogelthorn, M.L C. 

Attorney- General and Minister of Publio Jnstr net wn, — Wow. H. S. W. 
Lawson ^ M.L.A. 

M inister of Mines and Forests . — Hon . T . Li vingsfon, M.L.A. 

Commissioner of Public Works . — Hon. W. A. Adamson. M.L.C. 

Minitters without Office. — Wowa. J. 0. Memhrey, M.L. A., R. G. 
MsOuteheon, M.L.A., A. Robinson, M.L.O., and W. L. Baillieu, M.L.O. 

B B 
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The Premier receives 1,4001. and the other ministers 1,000^. each per 
annum. At least four of the ministers must bo members of either the 
Legislative Council or the Assembly, but not more than two shall be members 
of the Council, nor more than six be members of the Assembly. 

State of the parties in the Legislative Assembly (Oct. 1916) : Minis- 
terialists, 43 ; Labour Opposition, 22. 

Agent- General for Victoria in Great Britain. — Hon. Sir McBride^ 

Offices, Melbourne Place, The Strand, W.C. 

Secretary. — H. G. W. Nealey J.P. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local administration the State is divided into urban and 
rural municipalities. The former, called cities, towns, and boroughs, ought 
not to be of a greater area than nine square miles, and in being constituted 
must contain at least 500 householders, and rateable property capable of 
yielding 300L upon a rate of one shilling in the £. The latter, called shires, 
are portions of country, of undefined extent, containing rateable property 
capable of yielding a revenue of 1,500Z. on a rate of one shilling in the £. 
In 1915 there were 52 urban and 141 rural municipalities, only 650 square 
miles in the State not being included within tlieir limits. Every ratepayer 
has one or more votes, according to the amount of his rates. 

Area and Population. 

The State has an area of 87,884 square miles, or 56,245,760 acres, 
about part of the whole area of Au.stralia. The State is divided into 
37 counties, varying in area from 920 to 5,933 square miles. 

The growth of the population, a.s shown by census returns, is exhibited 
in the following table ; — 


Annual rate 


Date of Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

of Increase 
per cent. 

• — 








March 29, 1857 

264,331 

146,432 

410,766 

— 

April 7, 1861 , 

328,651 

211,671 

540,322 

7-88 

April 2, 1871 . 

401,050 

330,478 

731,528 

3 07 

Aprils, 1881 . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1*66 

April 5, 1891 . 

598,414 

641,991 

1,140,406 

2*88 

March 31, 1901 

603,883 

597.458 

, 1,201,341 

0-48 

April 2, 1911 . 

656,591 

659,960 

1,815,551 

0-91 


The average density of the population is 16 persons to the square 
mile, or one person to every 43 acres. 

The population in 1891 included 9,377 Chinese and 666 aborigines > in 
1901, 7,349 Chinese and 652 aborigines ; and in 1911, 5,601 Cliinese and 643 
aborigines. 

At the date of the census of 1911, 98 percent, of the population were 
British .subjects by birth ; native Victorians numbered 1,010,219, or 77 per 
cent, of the population ; natives of the other Au.stralian States, 98,726 ; of 
Hew Zealand, 10,067 ; of England and Wale.s, 89,382 ; of Ireland, 41,477 ; of 
Scotland, 26,677 ; of Germany, 6,142; of Austria 366 ; of other countries, 
20,285 ; 1,803 were bom at sea and the birthplaces of 11,018 were unspecified. 

Of the total population in 1911, there were 577,063 bread- wintiera and 
721,137 dependants, while 17,361 were not accounted for. Of the bre^» 
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winners there were — professional, 43,819 ; domestic, 62,176 ; commercial, 
91,611 ; industrial, 187,773; engaged in transport, 39,238; primary pro- 
ducers, 144,384 (including agricultural, 86,152 ; pastoral, 29,340 ; fisheries, 
873 ; mining, 20,239 ; forestry, 6,161 ; water conservation, 1,627 ; capture 
of wild animals and their produce, 1,002) ; indefinite, 8,053. 

Over three- fifths of the total population of Victoria live in towns. At 
the end of 1915 it was estimated that the town population numbered 
897,060, out of a total population of 1,417,801. 

Inclusive of the suburbs the estimated population on December 31, 
1915, of Melbourne was 684,000, or nearly ha’f of that of the State ; 
Ballai’at, 42,252 ; Bendigo, 37,660 ; Ge^ilong, 35,285 ; Warrnauihool, 7,300 ; 
Castleinaine, 7,387 ; Maryborough, 5,100 ; Hamilton, 5,00Cr; Mildura, 4,800; 
and Stawell, 4,600. 

The following 'are tlie births, deaths, and marriages in the State for five 
years : — 


Year 

Total 

Birth* 


Death* 

Marriages 

Surplus of 
Births 

1911 

33,044 


15,217 

11,088 

17,827 

1912 

35,817 

2,019 ; 

16,595 

11,738 

19,222 

1913 

35,970 

2,171 

15,474 

11,324 

20,496 

1914 

36,224 

2,016 

16,503 

; 11,830 

19,721 

1915 

1 35,009 

2,012 , 

15,823 

; 12,832 

19,186 


The recorded immigration into and emigration from the State of Victoria 
by sea were as follow in each of the six years : — 


Year 

luiinigiation 
(by nea'l 1 

1 ; 

I Emigration 
(by *ca) 

Year 

Immigration | 
(by sea) | 

ration 
(by sea) 

1910 

U)ll 

191 ” 

8”.. ■’.01 

100 340 

1 * 24. 697 i 

T 7 , 0 r.l 

09,900 

1013 ’ 

1914 

1916 ’ 

in.-'isci 
iin* 140 
85,977 1 1 

101,718 
90,1143 1 
82,189 1 


1 Kxclusivo of uieinbers of the Australian ExptUitionary Forces. 


Of the immigrants iu 1915, 34,961 were females, and of the emigrants 
33,792 were females. 

Religion. 

There is no State Church in Victoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion since 1875. At the date of the census ol 1911 
764 per cent, of the population were rrotcstaiirs, 22^ per cent, were 
Homan Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated numbers of eacli of the princij»al religious in 1911: — Episcopalians 
475,203 (including * Protestant,' so .stated, 24,116) ; Presbyterians, 234,653 ; 
Methodists, 176,662 ; othey* Protestants, 93,729; Homan Catholics, 286,433 ; 
Jews, 6,270; Buddhists, Confuciams, Ac., 2,672; others (including unsi>e- 
cified), 40,129. 

Instruction* 

Educational establishments iu Victoria are of four kinds, viz. , the 
Universitj^, estiblishod under a special Act and opened in 1865, with ita 
thi’ee atliliated colleges. State schools (primary), technical schools or colleges, 
and private schools. Out of the general revenue the University received 
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in 1914-15, by way of endowment, 9,000/., and for buildings, apparatus, 
4co., 20,302/. It is both an examining and a teaching body, and grants 
degrees in all Faculties except Divinity. 

Affiliated to the University are three colleges — Trinity, Ormond, and 
Queen’s — in connection with the Church of England, Presbyterian, and 
Wesleyan Churches respectively ; also the School of Mines at Ballarat. 
From the opening of the University to the end of 1916, 7,929 students 
matriculated, and 5,557 direct degrees were conferred. In 1915 the 
students who matriculated numbered 316, the direct graduates numbered 347, 
and there were 1,351 students attending lecture.s. 

Public instruction is strictly secular; it is comjmlsory for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and free for the subjects comjuised in the 
ordinary course of instruction. In 1915 there were 2.227 State schools 
with 6,085 teachers, a total enrolment of 250,264 scholars, and an average 
attendance of 160,885 or 64 per cent, of the numbers on the roll. 
Amongst persons aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1911, 
98 per cent, were able to read and write. In 1914-15 tiie total cost of 
public instruction, exclusive of expenditure on buildings, was 1,054,854/. — 
all paid by the State. Secondary education is for the most part under 
the control either of private persons or proprietary bodies, usually con- 
nected with some religious denomination. There were, in 1915, 509 
registered schools in Victoria, with 1,879 teachers, and a net enrolment of 
52,638 scholars. Nearly one-fourth of these schools, about one-third of 
the teachers, and over half of the scholars were e.stimated to be in connection 
with the Roman Catholic denomination, the members cd which do not as a 
rule avail themselves of the free education alfordcd by the State. 

Under the auspices of the Education Department arc 21 technical .schools, 
a college of domestic economy, a working men’K college, two agricultural 
college^i, and a horticultural college. In 1915 there were 320 teachers 
attached to the technical schools, irre.^pcctive of agricultural and liorti- 
cultural colleges, the gross enrolment of pujdls being 6,842. 

Old A^e Pensioas, &c., Justice and Crime. 

On July 1, 1909, the Fedenil Old Age Pensions Act came into operation, 
and the State |>ensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on September 30, 1916, was 28,390. Pensi-uis are also 
granted to invalids, 7,075 being on the register on Se[»tember 30, 1916. 

An Act was pa.ssed by the Federal Parliament in October 1912, providing 
for the payment, on application, of 5/. to the motlicr of every child born in 
the Commonwealth, no additional sum to be ]);iid for twins. From the date 
of commencement (October 10, 1912) to .September 30, 1916, the allowance 
was granted to 138,495 mothers in tlie State of Victoria. 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and four piii.sne judges. 
There are courts of general and petty sessions, county courts, courts of insol- 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. The following arc the criminal 
statistics for five years . 


- ’ 

1911 1 

1012 

191.1 1 

1914 ! 

1915 

Arrested . • . . 

19,398 ; 

19,814 

21,651 

21,084 1 

20,276 

Summarily convicted 

1 

11,796 

12,349 

12,011 ' 

11,742 

Committed for trial 

522 i 

518 

668 

618 : 

661 

Sentenced after commit- 
ment . 

834 1 

852 • 

1 

852 1 

342 

891 
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The number of individuals arrested during 1915 was 14,71t>. 

There arc 8 gaols and 3 reformatory prisons in Victoria, besides 6 police 
gaols. At the end ot 1915 there were confined in these prisons and police 
gaols 763 males and 98 females. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State in tho years sliown were : — 


Year i 

June 30 ; 

.-1 

Ue venue 

Exitendiiiire 

Year ended ' 
Juno 30 

Revenue 

• 

Erpenditore 

1012 

1013 

lOU 

£ 

10,181,840 

10,038,037 

£ 

10,17L3S0 
10,470,741 
10,044,7 IS 

1015 

1016 

£ 

I0,3‘20.017 
11,160 900 

£ 

11,700,968 

11.402,713 


The f.dlowing table sliows tho actual amounts ol State levenue and 
expenditure uiuler the principal hea<ls during 1914-15 : — 


Heads of Ucvrnne 

Taxation : — 

Land tax . 

Duties on estates of 
deceased persons 
Duty on i)ank notes- . 
Stamp duty 
Income Tax 
Race Clubs’ ijorcentage 
Licences 

Total State taxation . 

Railways 
(Town lands 
Commonwealth balances 
received 
Other sources 


Total . 


Amount 

Heads of Expenditure i 

Amount 

£ 


£ 

303,550 

Cover nor . 

7,756 

Parliament k Ministry , 

83,238 

536,869 

Civil establishments . i 

, 333,663 

2,215 

Pensions nml gratuities ' 

367,718 

287,169 

lalcrest and expenses ‘ 


506,214 

of Pu))lic Debt . ' 

2,439,180 

13,071 

Raihvavs . 

4,144,959 

112,953 

Other public works 

754,960 



Crown lands 

180,400 

1,762,041 

Education, Ac. . 
Charitable institutions, 

i 1,202,748 

5,170,020 

285,806 

Ac 

540,259 

Judicial and legal 

206,016 

Police and gaols . 

429,245 

. 1,757,894 

Mining, agriculture, 


1,553,256 

and stock 

549.828 

Other expenditure 

466,998 

10,529,017 ^ 

Total . 

1 . 

11,706,9C8 


The amount raised by taxation (exclu.sivc of taxes collected by Common- 
wealth) as shown in the above table, viz. 1,762,041/., was equivalent to a 
proportion of 1/. 4^. Sd, i)er head of population. 

Victoria has a debt, incurred in the construction of public works, which 
amounted, on June 30, 1915, to 72,183,927/. (inclusive of temporary Treasury 
bills). Of this debt 52,425,826/. was borrowed for the construction of rail- 
ways, 9,762,466/. for waterworks, 1,559,303/. for State school buildings, 
Ac., and 8,436,332/. for other public works and purposes. The nominal 
rate of interest on the public debt varies from 8 to 4J per cent., and averages 
3 *62 per cent. 

The net local ordinary revenue and expenditure (Municipalities, Harbour 

Trusts, Metropolitan Board of Works, and Fire Brigade Boards) for 1916 were 
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respectively 3,116,083/. and 2,922,978/. The net local debt (exclusive of 
amounts borrowed first by Government) amounted to about 19,004,244/. on 
June 80, 1916. 

The estimated total value of the rateable property of the State in 1916 
amounted to about 318,960,116/., and the annual value was 16,942,062/. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Of the total ’area of Victoria about 31,816,049 acres at the end of 1916 
were either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the remainder about 
6,646,235 acres are at present suitable for agriculture ; 8,612,959 acres for 
pastoral purposes; 252,947 acres are hehl under perpetual lease; State 
forests, timber, water, and other reserves, 4,991,322 acres ; auriferous land, 
692,387 acres; roads, 1,732,720 acres; and unsold land in towns, Ac., 
2,702,141 acres. 

The total number of holdings in 1915-16 was 73,004. 

The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and the 
produce of each for live years : — 


Years 
ended 
Marcli 
31 i 


Total 

AreaCul 

tivated 


Wheat 


Oata Barley Potatoes Hay 



1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

Acres 

Acres 

BnahelH 

Acres 

Biiahels 

Acres 

Bnsliela 

Acres 

Tons 

AcrfH 

Tons 

1912 

5,110 

2,164 

20,802 

302 

4.585 

54 

1,025 

48 

119 

: 860 

1,082 

1913 ' 

5,707 

; 2,085 

26.223 

430 

8,324 

72 

1,745 

48 

191 

, b204 

1,573 

1914 

0,130 

. 2,560 

82,0.30 

; 442 


83 

1,M3 

75 

177 

' 978 1 

1 1,350 

1915 

5,9<19 

2,804 

3,041 

435 

l,t508 

62 

001 

65 

189 

890. : 

5C9 

1910 

7,070 

; 3,680 

58,532 

351 

9,329 

61 

1,734 

' .77 

174 

’ 1,330 : 

2,342 


The produce per acre of the principal crops was : — 





Barley 




Year ended 
March 31 

Wheat 

Oats 

- 


Potatoes 

, Hay 




Malting 

Other 




Bushels 

Bushels 

Bnshels 

Bushels 

Tons 

: Tons 

1912 

9-65 

' 15*17 

19*75 

17*79 

2*50 

i 1*20 

1913 

12*58 

18*95 

24*27 

24*58 

4*02 

! 1'81 

1914 

12*84 

20*11 

21*79 

21*71 

2*87 

1 1-88 

1916 

1*88 

3*70 

11-79 


7-43 

2*89 

i 0*64 

1916 

16*90 

26*36 

29*48 

27*11 

3*05 

1 r7« 

1 

In two years the area and yield of vines and of tobacco were 

*.— 


i 

1914-15 



1915-16 



Acres 

Yield 


Acres 


Yield 

Vines 

1 

21,801 

605,630 gall. 


22,858 

],S80.3»7 mil. 

Tobacco . 

‘ 1 

106 ' 

1,192 cwt. 


1 160 

Not available. 


} 
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In addition to these, green forage covered 60,426 acres, and gardens 
(both market and private) and orchards occupied an. extent of 91,499 acres 
in 1916-16. 

At the end of March, 1916, there were in the State 493,779 horses, 
1,048,604 head of cattle, 10,545,632 sheep, and 192,002 pigs. The wool 
produced in the season 1912-13 amounted to 88.762,612 lbs., valued at 
3,761, 083^. ; in 1913-14 to 106,883,690 lbs., valued at 4,032,954/. ; in 1914-16 
to 96,406,867 lbs., valued at 3,410.913/.; and in 1915-16 to 82,330,198 lbs., 
valued at 4,066,003/. The quantity of butter produced in 1915 was 
42,346,113 lbs. 

At the end of 1915 the area of State Forests in Victowa was 4,160,342 
acres. The amount of timber sawn in 1916 in Victoria Saw Mills 
from Victorian logs was 62,688,760 .super, feet valued at the mill at 
234,710/. 

The estimated value of Victorian production in 191.5 was as follows ; — 


£ 

Agricultural Production 19,765,128 
Pastoral and Dairying. 10,501,954 
Mining . . . 1,946,697 

Forest .... 881,360 


£ 

Misccllaneou.s . . 1,990,003 


Total Primary Products 35,085,142 
Manufacturing — value 
added during process 20,053,562 


Total . 56,138,694 


II. Mining. 

The subjoined statement gives, from official returns, the quantities and 
values of minerals raised in Victoria in 1914 and 1915 ; — 


1<.114 


Oold . 

- 

oz. fine 1 

41.1.218 

Silver i 

»> 

13,400 

Cv'oftl . 

tons 1 

617,5.36 

Brown coal . 

- 

2,716 

Tin ore 

.! ! 

63 

Antimony ore 


7,6(H 

Oypsum 


1,077 

Magnesite . 


28 

Kaolin 


808 

Olatornaceous earth 


1,000 

Manganese ore . 


20 


Quantity j Value 


. i. 


191.3 

1914 1 

1915 

329,008 

£ 

: 7,75.5,236 1 

! 

£ 

1,897,798 

11 t)87 

1,510 

1.250 

688,104 

! 288,585 

274,770 

2,804 

1 564 

578 

95 

‘ 4,956 ’ 

9,447 

11,113 

29,365 

i 40,820 

690 

024 

i 621 

189 

69 

! 567 

402 

875 

; 547 

274 

4,000 

1,050 

97 

70 

387 


1 JEDxiracted from gold at Melbourno Mint. 


The total quantity of gold raised from 1851 to 1916 is estimated at 
74,810,887 02 ., of an aggregate value of 296,703,957/. The estimated 
number of miners at work on the gold-fields in 1915 was 8,756. About 
1,800 persons were employed in coal mining. Total mineral production, 
1^15, l|956^4i7^, compared with 2,279,009/. in 1914, 
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III. Manufactuuk^. 

The total number of manufactories, works, &c.,in 1915, was 5,418, of w'hioh 

I, 785 used steam or gas engines ; the aggregate horse-power used was 
117,815 ; the number of hands employed was 113,834 ; and the lands, 
buildings, machinery, and plant were valued at 22,529,07*2/. The value 
of materials used was 30,728,743/., and of articles produced or work done, 
51,468,093/. The wages paid (excluding working proprietors) amounted to 

II, 036,345/. The manufactures are almost eutircly for home consumption. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The commerce of Victoria, exclusive of inter-State trade, is in- 
cluded in the statement of the commerce of the Oonimonwealtli of 
Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter* State trade, in six years, was : — 


Years 

Total I inports 

Total Exports 


(Oversea) 

(Oversea) 


£ 

£ 

lOlO 

20,002,606 

IS. 188. 236 , 

1011 

21.S50.0C3 

IS, 015,716 

1012 

25,081,074 

10,113.121 


Years 

Total Imports 

Total Exports 

(Oversea) 

(Oversea) 


£ 

£ 

1013 

24, 3 x 7 , 073 

17,835,305 

1014-15 ; 

20,097,204 

12,335 770 

1016-16 . 

26,782,80.3 

14,741,135 


The customs duties collected in 1915-16 amounted to 4,202,352/., orpial 
to 16 per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 

The chief exports are gold, wool, live-stock, cereals, butter, hides and 
•skins, tallow, and meat frozen or preserved. 

A,ll the railways are the propt*rty of the State and aie under the 
management of three commissioners appointed by the (iovci nrnent. The 
following arc sonic i lilway statistic.s (for the years emling .lune 30) : — 



1912 

1013 

1914 

' 1015 

1016 

Length of double lines 
,, single ,, 

Total length of iine.s 

Coat of construction 
Passengers carried , 

Goods carried . 

. (ill IK'S) 321 

3,3.54 
3.675 

. (1,000/.) , 34.258 

. (1,048*) 105.000 

(1.000 tons) 5,207 

326 

.8.374 

3,7*y) 

34,732 

113,430 

6,15'J 

326 
3,562 
3,888 
3 . .702 
119,002 
5,-16 

i 

1 326 

3 002 
! 3,028 

i 36 411 

1 110,079 

1 5,410 

32 S 

■ 3,82.7 

■ 4.15.3 
i 37,006 
! 118,808 
! 5,880 


4 -I mileage of railways open for traffic was 
4,105 miles. There wore at that date I38i miles of new lines under 
construction. 


Credit. 

A branch of the Royal Mint was opened at Melbourne on June 12, 1872, 
ITp to Dec. 31, 1915, 36,638,224 oz. of gold, valued at 144,179,483/., wa« 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the value of 
144,182,910/. No silver or bronze coin is struck at the Melbourne 
Mm t. 

On June 30, 1916, Uie Savings Bank of Victoria (with which have been 
amalgamated the Post Office Savings Banks) had 123 banks and branches with 
822 agencies at post offices m the State. There were (including the Common 
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wealth SavingH Bank) 746,597 depositors, with a total balance of 26,389,993/. 
There is a sj^icial branch of the Savings Bank, called the “ Advances Depart- 
ment,” which makes advances to farmers and others at a low rate (5 
per cent.) of interest, repayable by instalments extending over a term 
not exceeding 314 years. The requisite funds are laised by the issue 
of bonds, taken up either by the Commissioners of Savings Banks or by 
the general public, and repayable by half-yearly drawings. The amount 
advanced during 1914-15 was 691,255/.; and the total balance of loans at 
June 30, 1915, was 3,724,759/. 

During the December quarter of 1915 there were in Victoria 16 banks, 
possessing 691 branches and agencies, with notes in circulation, 103,568/., 
deposits 54,040,102/., the total liabilities being 55,813,235/. ; gold and 
silver, coined and in bars, and Australian notes, 14,622,568/.; landed 
property, 1,506,553/. ; advances, Ac., 43,320,286/. ; total assets, 
59,449,407/. Total pnid-up capital, 25,112,160/, 
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Victorian Year DodIv. Uy A. M. Lanjrhton. Melbotirne. 

Official Year Hook of tlie Comnionwealtli of .Vustrali.u By G. If. Kuibb.s, .Melbourne. 
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Murray (A. 8.), Twelve Hundred Mile.s on the River Murray. L»>ndon, IJnOS. 

Rusdfn (G. W,), The Discovery, Survey, ami Settlement of Port Phillip, lioudoii, 1872. 

SmitH, (J.), Cyelopaulia of Victoria, ioOS. 

iS’mif/j (H, B. ), The Al>origines of Victoria. 2 vol.s. Limdon. 

Turner (IL G.), History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols. London. 1904. 


aUEENSLAND 
Constitution and Oovernment. 

Queensland, formerly a portion of Now South Wales, was formeil 
into a separate colony in 1869, and rc.sponsible govornihent wa.s conferred. 
The power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a Parliament 
of two Houses— the Legislative Council and the Legislative As.semhly. 
The former consists of 38 members, nominated by the Crown for life ; 
but no limit i.s put to the number. The Legislative Assembly comprises 
72 members, returned from 72 electoral districts for three years, elected 
by ballot. Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 800L 
per annum, with travelling expenses, and au allowance for stationery and 
postage. At the General Election of May, 1915, there were 184,627 males 
and 150,668 females registered as qualified to vote under the ‘ Electors 
Act Amendment Act of 1914/ This provides for male and female adult 
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franchine, 4 twelve months’ continuous residence in the State being the only 
proviso. State of parties (May, 1915), Labour, 46 ; Liberal Opposition, 26. 

Governor of Queenslatid, — Major Sir Hamilton John Goold- Adams, 
G.C.M.G., C.B. (1914). (Salary, 3, OOOZ.) 

LietUenaTvt’Governor, — Hon. Sir Arthur Morgan. 

The Executive Council of ministers appointed June, 1915, consists of the 
following members : — 

Premier and Chief Secretary, Attorney -General, and Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, — Hon. T. J. Ryan, 

Home Secretary. — Hon. J. Huxham, 

Treasurer and Secretary for Public Works. — Hon. E. G. Thetdore. 

Secretary for Public Lands. — Hon. J. McK. Hunter. 

Secretary for Mines, — Hon. Wx. Jines. 

Secretary for Railways. — Hon. J. H. Coyyie. 

Secretary for Public Instruction. — Hon. H. F. Hardacrr. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock.— Won. 'VV. Lennon. 

Assistant Minister. — Hon. J. A. Fihelly. 

Each minister has a salary of l.OOOL; the Vice-President of the Exe- 
cutive Council receives 300Z. in addition. 

Agent-General for Queensland inOreat Britain.— . B. Robinson, 
K,C.M.G. Office. — 409, Strand. 

Secretary. — Mr. P. J. Dillon. 

Provision is made for Local Government by the subdivision of the State 
into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and 8hire.s. These are 
under the management of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by the 
ratepayers and are charged with the control of all matters of a parochial 
nature, more especially the coirstruction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges within their allotted areas. Shires for the most part consist of purely 
rural districts. 

The number and area of these subdivisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1916, were : — 



1 No. 

1 

I Area in square miles ; 

i 

Receiptii 

Expenditure 

Cities 

Towns 

Shires 

© b- t- i 

r-i <?• 'd* ( 

! 

81 

' 318 

009,495 

^ 

£ 

360,680 

188,144 

513,736 

£ 

446,791 

192,920 

5.33,852 

Totals . 

184 

j 069,894 j 

1,071,560 

1,178,563 


Area and Population. 

(^eenskod cwnipriseg the whole north-eaeteni portion of the Anstraliau 
contanent, including the adjacent islaiide in the Pacific Ocean and in the Gulf 
of Carprotaria. Iwtimated area 670,600 EnglUh square miles, with a 

n ‘ wttlement was’ made at 

settlers were admitted to the country, end 
during th<» tWBut>y year* great progress was apparetit. ^ 
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The increase in the population at different periods since 1846 has been as 
follows ; — 


Years 

Population 

li = i 

?Ss| 

- c ^ 

M d a; M 

1 

Year.s Population 

i 

|ssi 

^ a a 

> Q 

^ p. 

Years 

:^l|i 

Population > S g 

•g cj L. 

1 

1846 

2,257 ' 


1S6H P0,l>01 

15-63 

1886 

322,86.3 10-24 

ISfift ! 

1H.544 

7216 

1871 i 120,104 

6*74 

1861 

393,716 4-39 

1801 ! 

30,o:.i) I 

17‘06 

1‘'76 , 173,283 


> 1901 

-^.'8,129 2-78 

1864 i 

61,467 ! 

i 


1881 1 213,.'>25 

4-64 

ion 

605.813 2-16 


Estimated population, exclusive of aborigines, June 80, 1916, 687,471. 

At the census of 1911 the po]mlation consisted of 329,506 males, 
and 276,307 females. The total included 6,138 male and 576 female 
Chinese; 1,866 male and 400 female “Polynesians*’; 1,428 male and 
75 female Japanese ; 4,573 persons of other Asiatic, Ac., races. In addition 
there were 5,145 male and 3,542 female full-hloodexi Aborigines living in a 
civilised manner. The total mimWr of alxn igines has been estimatWl at 
20 , 000 . 

As to occupation the ]>opulation in 1911 was classified as follows : — Pro- 
fe.ssional class, 17,653; domestics, 26,570; commercial, 34,564; industrial, 
68,262 ; transjiortand coinniunication, 23,142 ; agricultural, pastoral, mining, 
Ac., 101,904 ; indefinite, 4,890 ; inde|>endent, 2,758 ; dependent class 
(w'ives, cliildicn, .scholars, siinleuts, dependent relatives, Ac.), 326,070. 

Of the total |K)pulation, 1911, 382,216 persons (exclusive of aborigines) 
were born in the State; 65,266 in England ; 31,599 in Ireland ; 20,530 in 
S<*otlaiid ; 2,620 in Wales; 38,921 in X. 8. Wales; 15,943 in Victoria; 
3,348 in 8. Australia; 482 in W. Australia; 1.798 in Ta.sumnia ; 3,987 
other Anstmlians, inclinling ‘Australia' undefined ; 2,576 in Now Zealand; 
11,979 intJurinnny ; 2,641 in Denmark ; 1,054 in Sweden ; 685 in Norway. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriage!* for five 


years : — 

Years 

Total BirtliH 

Illegitiuiatc 

I>eath8 

Marriages 

Excess of Births 

1911 

16,991 

1,088 

6,544 

5,169 

10,447 

1912 ! 

18,758 

1,152 

6,921 

5,628 

11,837 

1913 : 

19,747 

1,215 

6,783 

6,662 

12,964 

1914 ' 

19,883 

1,165 

6,731 

6,895 

13,152 

1915 

20,165 

1,090 

7,560 

6,141 

12,605 


The immigration and emigration, including arrivals and de|virtnre8 by 
sea and by rail across the border, have been as follow® Iiuinigi'atiom 1911, 
109,720 ; 1912, 102,436; 1913, 109,810; 1914, 120,544 ; 1915, 181,008. 
Emigration, 1911, 97,560 ; 1912, 100,594; 1918, 99,063; 1914, 117,656 ; 
and 1916, 140,447 (inclnding Kx}>editioiiary Forces). 

Brisbane, the capital, ha<l in 1915 an estimated population, within a tan* 
mile radius, of 161,938. At the census, 1911, other towns including thair 
suburbs contained : Rockhampton, 20,915 ; Townsville, 18,885 ; 
borough, 11,626 ; (Ijmpie, 12,419 ; Ipswich, 26,000 ; Toowoomba, 24,200 ; 
Charters Towers, 17,298. 
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Religion, 

There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grants of land had 
been made to the principal religious denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers in 1911 : — Church of England, 212,702; 
Church of Rome, 137,086: Presbyterian, 75,560; Methodist, 69,920; 
Lutheran, 24,235 ; Baptist, 13,715 ; other Christian sects, 90,566 ; Jews, 
672 ; other Non Christian.^, 5,518; no religion, 1,906; unspecihed, , 
21,893. 

Instruction. 

Primary secular education is free and by the State compulsory. Of 
the census population in 1911, 498,939 could read and write ; 3,338 could 
read only ; 93,193 could not read ^including 73,704 children under 5 years 
of age); 10,343 not specified. According to the marriage statistics, 99 04 
per cent, of persons married during 1914 were able to read and write. 
The Public Expenditure on account of education for the year 1915 was 
730,164/. At the end of 1915 there were 1,447 public elementary schools, 
excluding 6 high schools, in operation, with 3,682 teachers, and an nverage 
daily attendance of 84,477 pupils. Secondary education is provided for by 
10 grammar schools, 6 for boys and 4 for girls, with, in 1915, 104 teachers 
and an average attendance of 1,432 pupils; 6 ‘High Schools’ witli 42 
teacheis and 631 scholars. There were he.side.s 147 private schools, with 
748 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 14,404 [)upils. The 
Government grants annually a considerable number of scholarships, tenable 
for three years, to the various grammar schools. Thcie were 15 technical 
schools in 1915 with 7,522 distinct students. The receipts amounted to 
36,000/., and the expenditure to 37,072/. Tlie Queensland University 
(established in 1911) in Brisbane had, at the eml of 1915, 4 piofes.sors 
and 26 lecturers, &c,, with 204 students on the roll. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Supreme Courts, District Courts, and Courts 
of Petty Sessions. In these last Ju.stices of the Peace sit, presided over 
ill the more important centre.s by sti|>endiary magistrates. The Supreme 
Court consists of a Chief Ju.sticc and four jmisne judges. The total numher 
of persons convicted of scrioii.s offences by the Sutierior Courts in 1915 
was 351, and the summary convictions at petty sessions numbered 
21,601 (excluding 6,024 ca.scs of bail estreated). Including penal establish- 
ments, there were, at the end of 1915, 12 prison.s, with 416 male and 34 
female prisoners. The total fiolicc force, including native troopers, 
averages about 1,200 men. 

Pauperism, Old Age Pensions. 

Charitable institutions are maintained by public subscription, snpjile- 
mentedby State endowment ; ho.spitals, benevolent a.sylnms, an institution 
for the blind, deaf, and dumb, refuges and home.s helped. Pei sons 
suffering from want were relieved at an expenditure of 5,259/., and 3,469/. 
a« indigent allowance in lieu of rations, in 1915, at the cost of the State. 
5,594 orphans and other homelc.ss and unprotected children were piovided 
for chiefly by the Government at a cost of 81,305/. Old Age and Invalidity 
Pensions are now payable by the Commonwealth. The number of Old Age 
Pensioners in the State at September 30, 1916, was 12,083, and of Invalid 
Pensioners, 3,046. 
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Finance. 

The following table shows the net revenue and er jienditnre of Queens 
and during live years ending June 30 : — 


Revenue 
Kxpeudituie . 


1912-13 


19i:i-14 1914-15 1915-10 


l»l(5-17 

RsliuiaUHl 


£ £ ■ £ £, ' £ 
6,a78,2i;^ 6,1173,259 7,202,658 7,706,365 7,876,548 

6,372,097 6,962,516 7,199,399 ! 7,671,573 ; 8,034,624 


The gross income fn»m nr expenditure on acc ount of Departments under 
the control of the Coiiimoinvealth is not included. 

The following were the chief sources from which revenue was received 
during 1915-ld; — Net amount from Commonwealth, 833,324/.; stamp 
duty, 322,0rj/. ; income tax, 7h6,5h0/. ; licences, 90,329/.; land tax, 
247,044/. ; from land - rent, pastoral occu]»ations, 339,280/. ; other rents 
and sale of laml, 60f»,rjl5/. ; from railways, 3,756,901/. 

The chief items ot expenditure <luring 1915-16 were as under: — Interest 
uii public debt, 2,197,169/ ; public instruction, 592,178/. ; trea.surcr’s de- 
pArtment, 243,120/. ; ]»uhlic lambs department, 183,375/. ; tiej)artment of 
agricultiire, 125,430/. ; co.'.t of working railways, 2,750,221/. The total 
expenditure from loau.s, mostly on ]mblic works, was 3,061,839/. , of which 
th^‘ principal item was railways^ 2,034,614/. 

Tlie estimated value of landed property in 1915 for assessment for Local 
fJovernment purposes was 61,919,200/. 'rids includes lands leased from 
the CTowu fur pastoral purpose.s, the lessees’ interest in which has been 
0 ftpitalise(l for assc.ssmcnt purpt'ses at 7,350,123/., but is exclusive of 
\iiiOccupied (Town larid.s, tlie property of local bodies, reserves for public 
purj>oseH, and lands u]»ou which arc erected b\nldings for public worship. 

The gross public debt of the Slate amounted, on June 30, 1916, to 
58,261,136/. 

Defence. 

For defence, see under CommontrcaJlh of The Government 

gun-vessels are the (^ainnuiuh and Palitma (360 tons), sister vessels, 
launched in 1884, both of which have been ap]>ro]»rialed by the Common- 
wc.alth Authoritit'S and stationed away from (Queensland : the OtUr and 
Stingare^.^ 290 and 450 tons, are twin screw tenders. 


Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the State, 16,447,382ucres (1915) have been alieuatetl : 
ill [uocess of alienation, tinder defcrreil payment system, arc 10,776,793, leav- 
ing 401,895,825 acres still the ]»roperty of the Crown, or about 93 '66 per 
cent, of the total area. The receipts from the .sale of land up to the end of 
1915 amounted to 9,637,59.5/. Provision is made for both conditional 
and uncomlitional stdcction ; umler the latter land can be purchased at 
(»ricc8 from 13.«. Ad. per acre, ]>ayable by twenty annual instalments. 
Conditional selection is the more general ; homestead farms, agricultural 
farms, grazing farms, and grazing homesteads can be selec ted. Home- 
stead farms up to 160 acres, if occui»ied by selector personally for five 
years, may he seenred in frceliold at 2,?. 6ff. per acre, payable in ten 
annual instalments ; but, if conditions have been performed, the purchase 
may be comploted and a title obtained at the end of five years. Agri- 
cultural farms can be acquired by a 20 years' lease with right of purchase ; 
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inaximuiri area) 1,280 acres ; annual rent one-fortieth of the purchase price, 
which becomes part of the purchase money. Grazing farms can be secured 
on a 7, 14, 21, or 28 years* lease ; maximum area, 20,000 acres ; annual rental 
varying according to quality ; minimum ^d. per acre, subject tore-assessment 
at end of first 7 years and each subsequent 7 years. Grazing homesteads 
may be leased on similar conditions. In the letting of agidcultural and 
grazing farms and homesteads conditions as to residence are imposed. 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral 
purposes, amounting to 223,896,160 acres in 1915, besides 62,5b8!,61l acres 
in grazing farms and homesteads, and 45,609,280 acres under occupation 
licence. The lire stock in 1915 numbered horses, 4,780,898 cattle, 

15,950,154 sheCp, and 117,787 pigs. The total area under cultivation in 
1915 was 1,059,401 acres, and of this 729,588 acres were under crops, besides 
which 305,186 acres are laid down with permanent artificial pasture. The 
wool production expressed as greasy, in 1911, 142,382,269 lbs.; in 1912, 
136,878,270 lbs.; in 1913, 154,183,114 lbs.; in 1914, 155,478,740 lbs. ; and 
in 1915, 180,783,277 lbs. 

A considerable area consists of natural forest, e\ical\ y»ti, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a consiilerable quantity ol 
more ornamental woods are utilise<l by cabinet makers. The amount ot wood 
cut in the various saw mills is shown in the following table (in superlicial 
feet) : — 


— 

1913 

1911 

101 f) 

Soft woods . 


101,11J,127 

89.720,‘^1:» 

Cedar . . . . 

b.vz.0'.*’2 


433,630 

Hardwood 


09, 97 4, 2 13 

04,790,162 

Railway sleepers . 

27,531,.SW 

18,470,700 

828,548 


The quantity" actually cut for all purpose.s is nearly double these quantities. 
The crops, &c., in two years were as follows : — 


Acres 


Yield 



1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

Maize .... 

176,372 

146,174 

4,260,673 

2,fJ03,463 bushels 

Wheat .... 

127,015 

93,70.3 

1,.58.5,0S7 

414,4.38 ,, 

Barley .... 

7,166 

1,367 

105,ftl3 

.H,130 ,, 

Oats .... 

2,728 ; 

339 

43,f'-07 

2,4.54 „ 

Poutoes 

. 

.5,706 

16,014 

7,439 tons 

Sweet Potatoes 

2,978 

1,702 

13.181 

0.144 „ 

H«y 

79,327 

.5.5, 174 

102.193 

53,8.58 ,, 

Wine .... 

— 

— 

51.164 

59,<XI8 gallons 

Bananas .... 

7,796 1 

S,166 

1,0.58,750 

1,219,941 bunches 

Pineapples 

3,423 

3,709 

hi 9, 94 9 

021,83.3 dozens 

Oranges .... 

2,417 •' 

3.S37 

3.55,453 

299.701 bushels 

Tobacco 

614 

469 

629,000 

23l,0''2 11 «. cured leaf 

Coffee . . . > 

149 I 

93 

78,893 

1 63,470 lbs. 

Arrowroot 

315 ; 

2S4 

3,280 

2 123 tons of tubesis 

Pujnpkina and melons . 

9,k2.3 . 

4,359 

1 36,290 

9,800 tons 

Cotton . . . . 

134 ' 

72 

; 20,336 

12,23s ihs., nnglnned 

Sugar eane crushed . ! 

108,103 

94,459 

' 1,922,638 

1,152,616 ions of caniM! 

Snuar, made « . . ; 

— 

— 

1 226,847 

140,496 tons 

Spirits dint) i if d from | 





triolasset (Potable) . I 
Ditto. (Meth.) . i 

1 

— 

j 600,324 
‘ 486,886 

1 364,110 gallons 

388,808 

Green Fodder "^ 4 « ! 

184,239 ! 

230,293 

921,196 

1,664,061 A 
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There are several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
to 1,024,273 tons in 1915, valued at 409,3421. Gold-fields were discovered in 
1858 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1915 the 
production amounted to 18,936,336 fine ounces, of the value of 80,436,391/. 
The quantity mid value of the minerals raised in the years 1914 and 1915 
were 


- 


1914 

j 

1015 


Oxs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

£ 

Gold(flne) 

2ll),4G« 

1,05'J,071 

249.711* 

- l,0tK),7U3 

Silver 

%4 

2r»..vm 

230,748 

23,072 


Tons. 


Tous. 


C<>pi>er 

is,4:n) 

l,lUH/)48 

10,704 

1,428.793 

Ooal 


416,2^2 

1,024,278 

409.342 

Tin 

:\o$5 

170.107 

2,125 

183,472 

Wolfram .... 

241 

2l,7(U 

416 

' 54,300 

Lead 

724 

12,1.S4 


1 ni,(iS8 

Mol\bdeuilc .... 

Trt 


07 

45.060 

LimeKtouf (fliu ; . 

n\»,8U5 


140.017 

38,352 

Ironutone ( ,, ) 

! 4S,000 

:)9. 150 

4-i,6^6 

37,436 

Opals and xeni.s 

— 

16,«00 

~ 

1,100 

Other minerals 


10,035 

5,0U8 

31,6S»3 

Total value of ah(tv*> . 


2,07<V2«0 

- 

3,324,861 


In the western portion of the State water is comparatively easily found 
by sinking artesian bores. Up to June 30, 1915, 2,448 bores were recorded 
as having l)een sunk. 'IVttal depth bored, 471*46 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 480,484,600 gallon.s per diem ; 1,027 bores are 
flowing and from 541 more supplies are pumped. 


Commerce and Shipping;. 

T 

The commerce of Qucenslaiul, exclusive of intei-SUte tiade, is com- 
prised in the Htateineut of the Commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Queensland in recent years 
is given in the following table 


Toara ; 

imports 


Veara 


i SziH)rU ^ 

1911 r 

1912 : 
1918 1 

6,212,240 

7,466,917 

6,714,942 

£ 

8,389,284 

9.209,464 

, 12,352,748 

1 

1914’^ 
1914-15 
1916 16 

£ 

8,685,786 

6,428,688 

7,000,912 

£ 

4,895,122 
13,015,484 
; 8,106,123 


* Bxcladlii« live sUck, ttonlerwlse, 1,145,2071. U\ leil ; l,Sl8,SfiHMn 1012; l,44,s,020t 
i«' 1913 : 1,670,6381. lu 1014 0^ inonilw) ; aii<! 1,788,IHK)1. in 1915 (12 inom)ii»). 

8(x mouths. 


Trt<le with other Australian Stato.s has ceased to l)e recorded by the 
Commonwealth Authorities. 

In 1914-15 the net customs revenue amounted to 1,440,671/. and excise 
200,122/., or about 20*58 per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 
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The chief exports are gold, silver, copper, tin, coal, meat (preserved or 
frozen), hides, skins, tallow, wool, and sugar. 

The registered shipping in 1915 consisted of 164 sailing vessels of 6,107 
net tons, and (inbliuling river steamers) 124 steamers of 14,753 net tons ; 
total, 288 vessels of 20,860 net tons. 

For Shipping, Railw’ays, Posts and Telegraphs see under CommonneaUh 
of Australia, 

Banks. 

There are twelve banks established in Queensland (including the 
Commonwealth 'ihink), of which the following aiv the statistics for the 
end of 1915: — due to the Treasury on account of notes issued by the 
Government through the banks, nil ; deposits, 27,475,867/.; total 
liabilities, 28,886,742/. ; coin and bullion, -b.S42,332/. ; advances, 
17,804,527/.; landed property, 744,559/.; total assets, 26.612,423/, 
There is a State Government savings bank with 482 l^ranches ; at June 30th, 
1916, there were 204,223 depositors, with 11.338,568/. to their credit. 
Average value of each account, 55/. lO.v. bd. The rommonwealth Savings 
Bank had in Queensland at the same date 45,012 depositors, and 1,600,067/. 
in deposits. 

Books of Reference. 

A.B.C. of Queensland Statistics (Noiiuan J. Ma» ieod, Government Statistician). 
Annual. Brisbane. 

dtatisticai Hegisterof Queensland. Bj' Norir‘aii J. M.-n'leod, GovernineiU Statistician. 
Auiiual. Brisbane. 

Census of the Colony of Qiiccn.slaud, taken on March 31, 15^01. Fol. Bri.i banc, 1002. 

Queensland Oflneial Year-Book. Bris>>aiie. 

Our First llalf-Century. A Review o*" QuceuHlnitd I’roKre'^s. Bri.sbane, 100**. 

Reports from the Govcrniiient Statustieian on Vita) Htat i.vt jcs, .aitd on Agricultural 
and Pastoral Statistics (Norii.au J. Mucieod, Guveimneut Stali.'rt;* ian). Annual. 
Brisbane. 

Rei>ort« of the Department of AKriculture, Conuni.Hsioncr for Railwaj s, Dopartinent 
of Mines, of Geolo^rical Survey, Department of I’ubllc Lands, Departnient'of Public 
Instruction, Ac. Annual. Brisbane. 

Gray (R.), Reniini.»-cences of India and North Qin enslaud, 18f.7- London, l^IS. 

Kennfdy (B. B.). The Black Police of QueenslaioL London, li*02. 

Lumholtz{C.), Among Cannibals, Lorulon, 1880. 

Mathew (J ), Two Kepre.sentative Tribrj, of Qucciisland. London, loH. 

Parker (C.), The Mining History of Queen.sland. Mellnmnie, 1WJ8. 

Petrie {!.), Torn Petrie’s Reininisr.ences of Earl) Queensland, recorded by bis dangbler. 
Brisbane, 1904. 

Piiyfc’sQueenslarid Almanac, Court Guide, Ga/etfcer, Ac. Annual. Brisbane. 

Roth (J. W. B.), Ethnological. Studies ainong Norlb-Wesi Central Aborigines. Brisbane. 

Ruisell f II. B. ), Tbe GerifKix of QiiernMland. Bxdney, 1888. 

b'ttpa/orcl’a Queensland Almanac ami Gfizcttct r. Aimnal Brisbane. 

8atge (O. de). Pages from tlic Jonrrtal of a Queensland Scpiatter. London, 1601. 

Sernon (K.), Im aiistralihcben Bnseb und am den Kh.stcn des KoralbnmearfR. 
Lieipzig, 18P(5. [Also Eng. Trams. London, 1899, j 

WeedontJV.), Queensland Fast and Present. Brisbane, 1897. 

Many works relating to Queensland can he obtained from the Agent- 
General in London. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Ooverniiient. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province hy 1 ad ters Patent 
of February, 1836, and a j)arti.ally elective Legislative Council was esta- 
blished in 1851. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1856. 
It vests the legislative power in a Parliaiuent elected by the people, 
ddie Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
Tlie former is composed of twenty members. Every thjce years 
nine members retire, and their places are supplied hv new members 
eb'cted from each of the live <hstri<*ts into wliich the Mate is divided 
for this ]>ur]>osc. The t'xeeutive has no power to dissolve this body. 
The (|ualifieations of an elector to llx- Le gislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural bom or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty, and have been mi the elect. iral roll six months, besides having 
a freehold of .50/. value, or a I< as‘diold of 20/. annual value, or occu]>yiiig a 
dwelliiig-Iiouse the rent of which is not less than 17/. per annum, or a 
registered juoprietor of a ('rown lease with im]'rovetueuts to the value (.f at 
least 50/ , the juopeity of the el<*<‘tor ; h« ad teaclicr of a college or school re- 
.siding on piemises ; postrna^^ter or postmist^e^s residing in the building ; 
railway statioinuaster resident in ]*iemises ; member of police force in charge 
of a station ; ofliciating minister of religion. By the Constitution Amend- 
meiit Act, 1800, the tram liise was cxlmided to women. There were 88,240 
registcKvl i h etors in 191 C The (pudifieation for a moiiiher of Council i.s 
mmcly that he l>e thirty ve.irs of age, a natural horn or naturalised snliject, 
and a resident in the State for tliico yoars. Each member of tlic Council 
and also of the House of .Vs-outbly, r« «‘<'ivvs 200/. p< ! annum ami a free pass 
i»ver (lovcinment railway ^. 

The House of Assembly e>*usist d 46 members elected for 3 ycais, 
rc.prosejiting 19 deetnial di-.tri'ds. d'lie qualitications for an elector are 
that of having b<en on ilie eb-cioral roll for r3 moiuhs, ami of having 
arrived at 21 y<mis of age; and the «iua1itications fbi' a immiber are tin* 
same, 'i'here wiu 23.7,845 registered electors in 19M Judges ami 
ministers of religion are im ligihle for election as memhers. The election 
of memhors of both houses takes jdai c l*v ballot. 

State of partii's (September, 1 9 1 .5) : Labour, 27 ; Lil*eJals, 19. 

'Die exocutivi'is ve.^ted in a Coveruor app<»iuted by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, i*oiisistingof 6 responsible mini.ster.s and the Cliicf Justice 
of the Supreme Court 

Oovervor of South Ausf rol nf I.ieutruaiit Colonel Sir Henry Lionel 
OaUvaij^ K.C.M.n.. D.S.O, d’ehiuary, 1914). 

'I’lic (’hie.f Ju.'^tiee, being also LieuUmant-dovernor, acts pending a new 
appointment, or during the absence of tlic Governor. 

dTie Governor has a .salary of 4,000/. per annum. The ilopartments of 
the Public Service are cou(rolle<l by tlie followini: ministers : — 

Premier. Trexuurcr oiul Minister of Kduealion. — Hon. Crawfonl ranghnn, 

M.P. 

Oh iff HtcreXaf\i, — H on . A . W . Styles^ M . L. C, 

Atl^rney.Qenerai, — Hon. J, IL LVti/w/mn, M.L.(\ 

Oommunoner o/ Ciuirn Lands and Immujration and Minister oj Agri- 
culture, lion. Claronce Ooodf^ M.P. 

Commissioner of l*nhlic lOvrks.^ Hon. Harry Jackson i M.P. 

Minister 0^ Indmfry, Minr,% and Marine, — Hou. R. F. Blundell^ M.P, 

c c 
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The Ministers have a salary of 1,000Z. per annum each. They are jointly 
and individually responsible to the Legislature for all their official acts, as in 
the United Kingdom. 

AgenUOeneral for South Australia in London, — F. W. Young, LL.B. 

Secretary and Registrar of Stock, — J. B. Whiting. 

The settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, muni- 
cipalities, and district councils, the last being the most general, as they 
cover most of the settled districts. The ratepayers have the power of levying 
rates, &c., and applying the funds for road -making purposes. There are 48 
counties, blocks of country thrown open for agricultural purposes. There are 
3 extensive pastoral districts — the western, northern, and north-eastern. 
There are 33 municipalities and 149 district councils. 

Area and Population. 

The original boundaries of the State, according to the statute of 4 & 5 Will 
IV. cap. 95, were fixed between 132'" and 141® E. long, for the eastern and 
western boundaries, the 26® of S. lat. for the northern limit, and for the South 
the Southern Ocean. The boundaries were subsequently extended, under 
the statute of 24 and 25 Victoria, cap. 44. By Royal Letters Patent, dated 
July 6, 1863, all the territory lying northward of 26® S. latitude and 
between the 129th and 138th degrees of East longitude, and now known as 
the Northern Territory (see below), was added. On January 1, 1911, this 
Territory was transferred to the Commonwealth. Total area of South Australia 
proper is 380,070 square miles, excluding the Northern Temtory. 
(523,620 square miles). 

Population (exclusive of aborigines) : — 


Population On previous Census 


Date of 

Enumeration ^ 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent. 

1846 . , . ' 

12,070 

9,720 

22,390 

6,024 

28*9 

1855 . . .1 

43,720 

85,334 

42,101 

78,118 

85,821 

22,121 

34*7 

1866 , 

163,452 

30,622 

28-8 

1876 . 

110,491 

102,780 

213,271 

27,645 

140 

1891 . 

166,801 

153,030 ' 

320,431 1 

40, 566 

! 14-5 

1901 . 

184,422 

178,182 

201,200 

362,604 1 

42,173 

13-2 

1911 . . . : 

i 

207,358 

408,558 1 

45,954 

12-7 


The population of the State, June 30, 1916, was estimated at 433,563. 
Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1915, 205,000. 

Of the population in 1911, 255 were Chinese. 

The number of aborigines in the State, including the Northern Territory, 
has been estimated at over 20,000. 

The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for five 
vears : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1911 


11,067 

4,036 

4,038 

7,019 

1912 


12,079 

4,056 

4,094 

4,336 

4,693 

7,743 

1913 


12,627 1 

7,934 

1914 




4,713 

8,192 

1916 


11,798 

8,965 

4,694 

7,104 
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Of the total number of births, 454 were illegitimate in 1910 ; 464 in 
1911 ; 669 in 1912 ; 527 in 1913 ; and 501 in 1914. 

The following are statistics of immigrants and emigrants by sea : — 


- 

1910 

1 

1911 

1912 

[ 1913 

1914 

Immigrants 

22,735 

27,923 

31,113 

28,506 

23,309 

Emigrants 

20,011 ; 

22,102 1 

1 

22,524 

i 23,776 

“ i 

25,304 


Religion and Instruction. . 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in the State in 1913 was 
1,656. At the census of 1911 the numbers belonging to the leading denomina- 
tions were as follows; — Church of England, 113,781 ; Roman Catholic, 50,964; 
Methodists, 100,402 ; Lutherans, 26,681 ; Baptists, 21,863 ; Presbyterians, 
22,567; Congregationalists, 13,357; Cburidi of Christ, 9,324 ; Salvation 
Army, 3,835; other Christians, 23,769 ; .lews, 765 ; Mohammedans, 440; 
Confucians, &c. , 2*26; other non-Christian, 2,143 ; not stated, 18,441. No 
aid from the State is given for religious purposes. 

Public instruction is under the charge of the Educational Department. 
Teachers are {)aid from the general revenue, public lands being set apart for 
educational purposes. Education is secular, free, and com])ulsory . The Govern- 
ment grants exhibitions and scholarships, carrying the holders to higher 
schools and universities. In 1914 there were 839 schools, 27 being high 
schools ; the number of children under instruction during 1914 was 
60,729. There is a training college for teachers. The University of Adelaide, 
incorporated in 1874, is authorised to grant degrees in arts, law, music, 
medicine, and science. Its endowment amounts to 290,666Z. There are 
several denominational secondary schools. There were 168 private schools, 
with 11,012 pupils, in 1913. 

Justice, Crime, Old Age Pensions. 

There is one supreme court, a court of vice-admiralty, 5 courts of insol- 
vency, 104 local courts and police magistrates’ courts. There are circuit 
courts held at several places. There were 94 convictions for felonies and 
misdemeanours in the Higher Courts and 9,280 in the Magistrates’ Courts 
in 1914. The total number of persons in gaols at the end of 1914 was 341. 

Old Ago and Invalidity Pensions nre now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in South Australia at September 30, 
1916, was: Old Age, 9,222 ; Invalid, 1,685. 

For Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia, 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Years ended | 
June 80 

1 Revenue 

Exiiendituro j 

Years ended j 

June 80 i 

Expenditure 

1911 . 

1912 

1913 . . 1 

£ 

4,181,472 
4,450,739 1 

4 506,698 i 

! ^ ii 

3,904,411 ! 

1 4,176,589 I 

! 4,830,282 

1 ^ 

1914 . . ' 4,822,706 | 

1916 . . ' 3,973,310 

1010 1. . ; 4,700,880 

& 

4,004,129 
4,002,421 
- 4,751,902 


1 Estimates. 


0 0 2 
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Most of the revenue is derived from inland revenue, railways, and 
territorial receipts, while most of the expenditure is on account of public 
works, railways, and intcjcst on public debt. 

The public debt of the State, excluding the Noithorn Territory, 
3,359,391/. dating from 1852, amounted, on June 30, 1916, to 37,743,289/. 
Over half of the public debt has been spent on railways, water- works, and 
telegraphs. 


Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia jwoper (243,244,800 acres), 
13,126,633 acres w.^re alienated and in process of alienation undei* systems of 
deferred payments at the end of 1914. The freehold and leasehold land in 
South Australia pro])er amounts to 130,000,000 acres, of which 4,612,274 
acres were under cultivation in 1914-15. 

The chief crops in two years were : — 



Acres 
(19m 14) 

Acres 

(1914-15) 

Quantities 

(191:M4) 

Quantities 

(1914-15) 

Wheat . . 

2,207,851 

2,502,630 

16.936»,9S8 l)usln0s 

3,527,428 bushels 

Barley . . 

90,552 

! 06,315 

I 1,3:32,7 14 ,, 

447,310 

Oatfi . . . 

110,932 

1 10,507 

1 1, 200, 740 ,, 

368,425 ,, 

210,4.37 tons 

Hay . . . 

508,550 

445,832 

571.010 tuns 

Potatoes . 

10,809 

7,039 

j 32,950 ,, 

j 18,035 ,. 

Vines . . 

20,208 

2<>,864 

i 2,759,605 j'allon.s i 

! 

1 1 .507,190 gallons 1 


1 Of Wine. 


The value of all crops grown in 1914 was estimated at 4,000,000/. 

Bread stuffs exported 1914 beyond the Commonwealth, 245,658/. 

The grain estimate for 1915-16 isgiven as follows: — Wheat, 34,134,500 
bushels ; barley, 1,697,700 bushels ; and oats, 2, 134,400 bushels. 

Fruit culture is extensively carried on, both fresh and dried fruit being 
exported. The chief fruit croi)S, besides grapes, are currants, ai>ples, 
apricots, peaches, almonds, oranges, lemons, olives, cherries, pears, plums. 
The live stock in December, 1915, consisted of 253,333 horses, 226,565 
cattle, 3,674,547 sheep, and 66,237 pigs. In 1914, the area of over 
150,000 square miles was held under pastoral leases. 

The mineral wealth as yet d»iscovered consists chiefly ofcopi)er, silver and 
gold. The value of cop])cr produced iu 1915 was 561,247/. ; g^ld, 25,830/. ; 
silver and lead, 902/. ; othei- mii erals (1914): ironstone flux, 37,137/.; 
limestone flux, 16,892/. ; phos])hate rock, 6,691/. ; crude salt, 48,750/. ; 
kaolin, 16,38v/. ; radium and radio-active material, 5,215/. Yaluc of total 
mineral production in 1915, 1,000,862/. 

In 1914 there were 1.323 factories in the State, emjdoying 26,874 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 2.946,296/. Gross value of output, 
3,215.970/. ; machinery, land and building.s, &;r., valued at 6,323.3700/. 

A new government department, km wn as the De})artment of Chemistry, 
has been establish! d for the purpose of fostering new industries by the 
utilisation of products at hand. 

Commerce and Shipping. 

The Commerce of South Australia, exclusive of inter-State trade, is com- 
pnsed in the statement of the Commerce of Australia given under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 
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Ovorsoa imports ami exports : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years Imports 

Exports 

1911 

1912 

1913 ' 

& 

6,245,380 

6,972,765 

7,348,340 

£ 

10,174,966 
' 9,615,279 

9,809,763 

i ^ 

: 1913-4 '1 3,303,821 
11914-5 2 j 4,748,489 
: 1915-6 2 5,152,210 : 

£ 

4,804,430 

3,566,335 

6,136,085 


1 Si 
Yi 

X months only ended June 30, 1914 
■ar ended June :)0. 



0 

The chief exports of the State are wool, wheat, wheat-flour, and copper. 

The registered ship})ing in 1911 consisted of 169 sailing vessels of 18,446 
tons, and 121 steamers of 55,421 tons ; total, 290 vessels of 7o,867 tons. 

Ill 1911-15, 963 vessels of 2,878,843 tons entered, and 939 vessels of 
2,880,689 tons cleared the })orts of the State. 

The State possesses about 31,000 miles of made roads. There aie 2,635 
miles of railway in the State, and fmm Port Augusta in South Australia 
tlie Trauscontiiieiital Railway is being built to Kalgoorlic in Western 
Australia, whi<*h, in comiectioii with various State linos, will complete a 
through rail coumiction between Brisbane, on the east coast, and Fremantle 
on tlie west coast Of the Transcontinental line, wliich is to be of 4ft. 8Jin. 
gauge, 450 miles will be witliin ilio liordcrs of South Australia, On June 30, 
1915, 178 miles of State lines were under construction. 


Banks. 

There are 8 banking a.ssociations in addition to tlie Commonwealth 
Govornmmit Bank. In 1914 their total liabilities were 12,033,623^. (iii- 
cludiiig 297,432^. Perpetual Inscribed Stock), and assets 13,377,596^. 

Tim Savings Bank is managed by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Ooveni’uent, and has 29 branches and 268 agencies. On Se])t. 30, 1916, there 
were 283 638 lcf)Ositors, with a total balance of 9,345,252^., including the 
Penny Savings Banks. The Common wc.sith Savings Bank (not included 
above) had 20,446 depositors and 799,375/. deposits at the same date. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning 
South Australia. 

Annual iitalifjtical Register. 

llaiclhook of SonMi Au.stnilia. Adelaide, lOM. 

Black more (Vj. G ), The Law of the Uonsr.ituti«)n of Suiitli Australia. Adelaide, 1894. 

JJlfickrt (.lohn), The Karly Hi.story of South Australia. Adelaide, 1007 — HLstor^' of 
South Australia. 2ud cdiiiou. Adelaide, 1911, 

Brown (IL Y. L. ), A.Record of the Miiie.s of South Australia, 3rd ed. Adelaide, 1899. 

Finnifts (B. 'H.), The Constitutional History of South Australia(1830-lS57). Loudon, 
1880. 

Gordon (0. J.), The Central State. So dh Australia: Its Hi.story, Progress, and 
Resources. Adelaide, 1903 —The Nile of Australia Nature’s Gateway to the Interior. 
Adelaide, 19)0.— Offlcial Year Book of South Australia, Adelaide, 1913. 

GoMfjfer (R.), The Founding of South Australia. Edited by E. Hod<1er. London, 1808. 

//odder (Edwin). The History of Soutli Australia. With Maps. 2 vols. London, 189:1. 

Prtxcoi? (J. J.) (Editor), History of Adelai'le and its Vit'inity with a General Sketch of 

Province of South Australia and Biographies of Representative Men. Adelaide, 1901. 

Rres (W. L.), Sir George Grey, K.C B. . His Life and Times. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 
London, 1892. 

Ryan (V. H.), South Australia, a llandhook of Information for Settler.s, Tomdsts 
and Others. Adelaide, 1011. 

Searcy (Alfred), In Northern Seas. 1904. - In Australian Tropics. Adelaide, 1909. 

Vivienne (May), Sunny South Australia. Adelaide, 1908. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

In 1791 Vancouver, in the Discovery, took formal possession of tlie 
country about Kinpf George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment of soldiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlement then called Kiederieks Town. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterwards Sir James) Stirling surveyed the coast from King George Snind 
to the Swan River, and in May, 1829, Captain Fremantle (afterwards Sir 
Charles Freihantle, G.C. B.) took ])ossession of the territory. In June, 
1829, Captain Stirling founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Com- 
monwealth State di Western Australia, and the towns of Perth and Fre- 
mantle, and was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. Western Australia thus 
became a British settlement in 1829. 

Large grants of land were made to the early settlers, and agricultural and 
pastoral occupations were }uirsued by a small population with vaiying 
success, until, in 1850, the vStste was in a languishing condition, and the 
inhabitants’ petition that it might be jnade a penal settlement was acceded 
to. Between 18.50 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were .sent out. The Imperial convict (istabliahmcnt was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on Mai'ch 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially reiU'csontative government was instituted, and in 1890 
the administration was vested in the Governor, a Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council was, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60,000, it should be 
elective. In 1893 this limit of ])opulation being reached, as set forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, ol that year, the Colonial Parliament passed 
an Act (57 Viet. No. 14) amending the constitution. 

By the Constitution Acts Amcndincut Act, 1899, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1911, it is provided that the Legis- 
lative Council .shall consist of 30 members representing 10 electoral provinces 
and holding their seats for six years. Members must be 30 years of age, 
resident in the State for two years, and either be iiatnral-born British 
subjects or naturalized for 5 years and resident in the State for 5 years. 
Every elector must have resided in the State for 6 montlis, and must 
possess within the province freehold estate of the clear value of £50, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of £17, 
or holder of a lease of the value of £17 p^i* annum, or the holder of a lea.se or 
license from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in the 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 50 members, each representing one electorate, and elected for 3 
years. Members must be 21 years of age, have resided in Western Australia 
for twelve months, and be either natural-born .subjects of the Crown 
or naturalized for 5 years. Electors must be 21 years of age, natural-born 
or naturalized subjects of the Crown, and must have resided in the 
State for 6 months and be on the roll, and must be resident in the district 
for at least one month when making their claims. Electors for both Houses 
may be of either sex. No Y)erson can be regi.stered as a voter in more than 
one district or more than once in eardi Province for which he holds a 
sufficient qualification. Members of the Legislature are paid 300L a year, 
and travel free on all Government railways. The entire management and 
control of the waste lands of the Crown in Western Australia is vested in 
the Legislature of the State. 
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State of political parties (1916) .-—Legislative Council, Labour, 7, Liberal, 
18, Country, 4, Independent, 1 ; Legislative Assembly, Labour, 23, 
Liberal, 17, Country, 8, Independent, 1, and 1 seat vacant. 

Governor, — Rt. Hon. Sir W. Ellison Macartney^ K.C.M.G. (1917). 

LicAiten(xnUGo\)CTnor.—^\x E. A. Stone^ K.C.M.G. 

The salary provided for the Governor is 4,000L per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of responsible ministers, as follows 

Premier and Colonial Trcasxcrer, — Hon. Eiaiik IVilson, C.M.G., M.L.A, 

Minister for Lands and AgricuUttre. — Hon. Henry Bruce Lefroy, C.M.G., 
M.L.A. , 

Minister for Railways and Water Supply ^ Sewerage and Drainage ^ and 
Industries. — Hon. James Mitchell^ M.L.A. 

Colonial Secretary and Minister for Education, — Hon. Hal Pateshall 
Colchatchy M.L.C. 

Minister for Works and Invading Concerns. — Hon. William James 
M.L.A. 

Attorney -General and Minister for Mines. — Hon. Robert Thomson 
llohinso7ij K.C., M.L.A. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — lion. James Daniel Connolly^ M.L.A,, and 
Hon. Dr. Athclstan John Henton SaiOy M.A., M.D., M.L.C. " 


Acting Agent-General in London. — M. L. Moss, K.C. 
Offices. — 8avoy House, Strand. 


Area and Population » 

As defined by Royal Commission, Western Australia includes all that por- 
tion of the continent situated to the westward of 129® E. longitude, to- 
gether with the adjacent islands. The greatest length of this territory from 
Cape Londonderry in the north to Peak Head (south of King George Sound) 
in the south is 1,480 miles, and its breadth from Steep Point near Dirk 
Hartogs Island, on the west to the 129th meridian, on the east, about 1,000 
miles. According to the latest computations, the total estimated area of the 
State is 976,920 English square miles, or, 824,688,800 acres. It is divided 
into 37 magisterial districts. 

Western Australia was first settled in 1829, and for many years the 
population was small. 

The enumerated population in the various census years was as follows : — 


Tears 

Males 

Females | 

Total 

1848 

2,818 

1,804 

4,622 

1864 

7,779 

3,964 

11,743 

1859 

9,522 

6,315 

14,837 

1870 

15,875 

9,410 

24,786 

1881 

17,062 

12,646 

29,708 

1891 

1 29,807 

19,976 

49,782 

1901 

112,876 

71,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,565 

120,649 

282,114 
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There were enumerated in 1911, 6,369 pure and 1,475 half-caste aborigines 
(the former not included in the table) in the settl(Hl distiicts and virtually 
in tlie employment of tlie settlers. The number of wild natives is not 
known, but the total number of aborigines has been rouglily estimated at 
about 30,000. Of the total population in 1911, 104,208 were returned as 
born in Western Australia. The number of married jiersons Avas 96,482 
(60,702 males and 45,780 females) ; widowers, 4,180 ; widows, 5,785 ; 
divorced, 187 males and 103 females ; unmarried, 106,060 males and 
68,807 females. The number of males under 21 was 58,838, and ot females 
66, 203. Of the males over 21, 47,323 had never been married, and of the 
females over 21,^13,609. 'I’he estimated population at J)ecember 31, 1916 
(excluding full-blooded aboriginals) was : males, 160,334 ; feiiuib's, 148,854 ; 
Total, 309,188. 

Perth, the capital, at the time of the 1911 census, had a population, 
within the 10 mile radius area of tlm i\Ietropoliian district, of 106,792. 
This, hovv«ver, as in the Eastern Slates, irndiidcs the chief port of the State, 
Fremantle, with its suburbs, the. population of whicli was 20,847. The 
other principal municipalities, with census [lopulation of 1911, arc : — 


Towns 

! 1911 i 

i Towns 

1911 

Kalgoorlie . 

8,781 !' 

! 

Bunbury 

3,763 

Boulder 

. 10,824 il 

Gerald ton 

3,478 

Albany 

3,586 j 

Northam 

3,361 


The movement of population in 5 years is given as follows : — 


Ye^ra 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Iniiiiigrants 

Emigrants 

1912 

2,524 

8,689 

3,335 

38,326 

31,732 

1913 

2,572 

9,218 

2,934 

37,6e37 

29,366 

1914 

2,660 

9,204 

3,043 i 

; 27,270 

31,097 

1915 

2,. 581 

9,017 

2,992 j 

20,734 

31,761 

1916 

2,375 

8,599 

3,106 1 

20,96,5 

35,286 


In 1911 there were 363, in 1912, 382, in 1913, 412, in 1914, 387, and 
in 1915, 382 illegitimate births. 


Religfion. 

The religious divisiou of the population was as follows at the census of 
1911 : — Church of England, 109,435 ; Methodists, 34,348 ; Presbyterians, 
26,678; Congregationalists, 6,203; Baptists, 4,801; other Protestants, 
18,189 ; Roman Catholics, 56,616 ; (’atholics (Greek and undefined), 5,754 ; 
other Christians, 1,736 ; JeAvs, 1,790; Mahometans, 1,517; Buddhists, 
1,795 ; other non-Christians, 748; indefinite, 1,555 ; no religion, 1,260; 
not stated, 9,689, 

Instruction. 

Of the total white population of 15 years and upwards in 1911, 1*70 per 
cent, were stated to be unable to read. Education is compulsory. 
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The following table shows the average cost per head and attendance in 
Government schools and in private schools in three years : — 


- 

iNo.of Schools; No. of Scholars 

!av. Attendance 

j 

Cost per Head 
of av. Attendance 

Government Schools 




£ 

s. d. 

1913 

583 

42,081 

36,254 

6 

0 6 

1914 

, 602 

44,467 

38,518 

6 

3 7 

1915 

622 

45,956 

39,970 

6 

0 5 

Private Schools 
1913 

119 

; 10,335 

i 9,101 ! 



1914 

123 

i 10,709 

9,454 i 


— 

1915 

124 

10,942 

i 9,532 1 


— 


The grants to private schools ceased from 1895, but compensation was 
made to the schools that had sc far received subsidy, the sum of 15,000Z. being 
divided amongst tlicm in proportion to the grants received by them during 
1895. 

Education is free throughout from the kindergarten to the University, 
and Comprises ample provision aUo for secomiary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarships, etc. During the financial year 
ended Juno 30, 1910, the total sum spent on education and schools, in- 
cluding a grant of 13,500Z. to the University of Perth, was 860,604Z. 


Justice and Crime. 

The following table gives the number of offences, apprehensions, and 
convictions for four years : — 


— 

I 1912 

1 1913 

1914 

1 1915 

Apprehended or summoned . 

15,092 

' 16,442 

, 17,879 

14,864 

Summary convictions . 

13,251 

! 1*1,590 

15,849 

1 13,308 

Convictions in superior courts 

92 

: 92 

84 

66 


On December 31, 1915, there were no prisoners undergoing penal servitude 
in the State. The total number of distinct persons committed to prison in 
1915 was 1,509; the number of commitments totalled 2,094 — viz.: male 
adults, 2,092, adult females, 602, juveniles, nil. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime. 


Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable inslit utioiis, one situated at Claremont, and 
ODO at Fremantle, both supported t'y pxiblic fumls, with 723 inmates on 
December 31, 1915. Twentv-one Government bospitals, also a Government 
sanatorium for consumptive patients, at Wooroloo, two hospitals for the 
insane, and one Inetu-iate Home at Whitby Falls, are wholly supported 
by puidic funds, as are also two aboriginal lock hospitals, ou Dorro and 
Bernier Islands, off Carnarvon, whilst three public and tweiity-six other 
assisted hospitals exist, partly supported by private subscriptions and 
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There were in the State, in 1915, 1,301 leases of gold mines; men em- 
ployed in the mines, 10,981, viz., 4,924 above and 6,057 underground ; 
output of gold, 1,210,112 rtne oz., value 5,140,228/. 

The total mineral wealth of the State for two years is shown in the 
following table : — 


11^4 i 1015 

i 


— 


— 

■ 

7 

<1 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

! Valna 



£ 


£ 

Coal 1 . . , . tons 

319,210 

1-18.684 

286,666 

137,8.59 

Copper ore 2 . . „ 

3.9 J 3 

33,654. 

737 

13,708 

Copper, ingot, matte, <fec. 3 ,, 

183 

4,520 

946 

, 77,401 

Golds. . . fine ozs. 

1,232,977 

5,237, H53 

1,210,112 

: 5,140,228 

Silvers . . ,, 

Lead and silver lead (ore and 
com'ontrate-') - . ions 

189,837 

23,227 

222,159 

1 24,29-5 

3,. 554 ' 

46,285 

! 2,883 

39,032 

Pyritic ore 1 

9,759 

3,485 

6,558 

i 2,3GS 

Tin ore and ingot “ . ,, 

393 : 

35,916 

429 

; 41,391 

Wolfram 2 . . . ,, 

4 ' 

40 

J 

25 

Zinc, R]ieltcr, <fec. . ,, 

22 " , 

379 

7 

143 

Bismuths , . . 

9 i 

635 

1 

i 37 

Mica 2 . . . 

4 i 

323 

! ^ 

j 26 

Uneniiinerated^ . . . 

7 j 

40 

— 4 

7.S 

Total values . 

_ 1 

5,534,274 

— 

.5.478,149 


1 Raised. 2 Exported. Exported and minted locally. 

4 Weight not stated. 

' Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is compviscMl in the statement of the commerce of Australia, given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 

The total value of the im[)orts and exports, including inter-State trade, 
in 54 years is shown in the subjoined statement : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 


I 1911 I 1912 j 1913 ' 1914 | 1914-15 2 

£ ' £ < 

I 8,645,938 9,550,457:9,892,705 , 4,653,94li 8,301,280| 

|10,606,863, 8, 941, 008|9, 128,607 | 5,209,548‘ 5,352,140; 

^ Six months ended June ,30. 3 Year ended June 30. 


101.5-10 2 


£ 


8,982,384 

8,040,484 


By far the most important of the exports arc gold and gold specie 
(3,203,558/. in 1915-16), other.s being timber (442, 01 4^ in 1915-16), wool 
(1,273,183/.), pearl-shell (158,597/.), hides and skins (251,081/.), silver 
(18,855/.), .sandalwood (61,:181/.), wheat (1,023,362/.), flour (214,166/.), 
fruit (22,215/.), and other local products. 

There were on the West Australian register on December 31, 1915, 59 
steamers of 20 595 tons, and 322 .sailing ve.ssel8 of 12,328 tons ; total, 381 
ves.sels of 32.923 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards, 1915-16, from 
and to ports outside the State. 4,975,220 tons. 

F-jr tlie year ending Juno 30, 1916, the state had 3,332 mile.s of Govern- 
ment railway. 
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Honey and Credit. 

There are seven banks in Western Australia, besides the Governineiit 
Savings Bank and the Commonwealth Bank of Australia and Savings Bank. 
The following statement relates to the quarter ended June 30, 1916 : — 


Banks 

Capital 
, paid up 

Notes in [ 

Circula- | Deposits 
tioii 1 

Total 1 Total 
Average i Average 
Liabilities' Assets 

Reserved 

Profits 


£ 

£ i £ 

£ £ 

£ 

Western Au.stralian 



1 


Bank 

: 2.50,000 

11,930 2,385,587 

2,588,002 3,023,319 

707,840 

National Bank of An.s- 


• 


tralasia, Ltd. . 

Union Bank of Au.s- j 

1,498,220 

4,344 810.332 

841,408 2,023,277 

12,102 

tralia. Ltd. . . : 

Bank of New South i 

2,000,000 : 

5,380 977,007 

9t:0,043 , 2,783,505 

^ 2,030,528 

Wales . . . ' 

Commercial Bank of i 

3,-500,000 ‘ 

1,238 728,723 

i 

840,185 : 2,054,241 | 

2,675,000 

Australia, Ltd. 

2,213,009 

' 1,089 41<).%3 

429,093 i 441,0.50 

i 11,380 

Bank of Australasia . , 
Royal Bank of Aus- 

2,000,000 

3,092 60,2,791 

I 

OOP, .522 1,782,398 

1 2,895,000 

1 

tralia, Ltd. 

Commonwealth Bank 

300,000 

28,420 

28,480 100,905 

! 200,401 

of Australia . 

— 

— , 2,000,4901 

2,001,370 2,550,095 


Total . , 

11,701,229 

27,079 8,070,379 

8,453,205 10,319,450 

1 8,592,257 


1 Including Savings Bank DepOvSit.s. 

Government Savings — The amount due to depositors on June 30, 

1016, iiudusive of interest, was 4,577,426^., whilst in addition an amount of 
29,618^. was due under the head ‘Schools Savings Bank.’ 

Branches of the Conimonwealtli Savings Bank wore opened in tliis Slate 
at the beginning of 1913. On June 30 1916, 726,419?, stood to tlic credit 
of 23, 542 depositors. 
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Handbook and Guide to Western Australia. Pertli, 1014. 
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TASMANIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Abel Jones Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) on 
November 24, 1642. The island became a British settlement in 1803 as a 
dependency of New South Wales; in 1825 its connection with Kew South Wales 
was terminated ; in 1851 a partially elective Lep^islative Council was estab- 
lished and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. There are 
a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly called the Parliament 
of Tasmania. The Legislative Council is composed of eighteen members 
elected by aB natural -born or naturalised subjects of the Crown who 
possess either a freehold worth 10/. a year, or a leasehold of 30/., or 
are barristers or solicitors on roll of Supreme Court, medical practitioners 
duly quali"cd, and all subjects holding a commission, or possessing a 
degree. Each member is elected for six years. Members of the Legislative 
Council, and also of the House of Assembly, aie paid 150/. per annum, 
and have the right to free railway passes. The House of Assembly 
consists of thirty members, elected by all natural-born or naturalised 
subjects who have continuously resided in Tasmania for over 12 months. 
The Assembly is elected for three years. The number of electors for 
the I.egislative Council in 1912 was 25,413 119,872 males, 5,541 females), 
or 13 ‘3.5 per cent, (estimated on mean ])opulation of 191,68 Dj ^’iid for the 
House of Assembly, April 30th, 1913, 103,513 (52,853 males, 50,660 females), 
or 54*38 per cent, (estimated on mean population of 191,684). The legisla- 
tive authority vests in both Houses, while the executive is vested in a 
Governor or Administrator appointed by the Crown. 

State of parties, AprO, 1916 : Liberals, 15 ; Labour 14 ; Independent, 1. 

Governor. — Rt. Hon. F. A. N. Nervdegate (1917). (Salary, 2,750/.) 

Ghief Justice. — Hon, H. Nicholls^ C.M.G. 

The Governor is aided in the exercise of the executive by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers, as follows (came into office in April, 1916) : — 

Pi'emier, Chief Secretary and Minister for Education. — Hon. W. H. Lee^ 

M.H.A. 

Attorney General and Minister ^or Railways. — Hon. W. B. Propstingt 

M.L.C. 

Minister for Lands, Works and Agricalturc. — Hon. J. B. Hayes, M.H.A. 

Treasurer and Minister for Mines. — Hon. Sir Neil E, Lewis, K.C.M.G., 
M.H.A. 

Other Ministers. — Hon. H. Hays and Hon. T. Shields. 

Each of the ministers has a salary of 750/. per annum. The Premier has 
200/. a year. The ministers must have a seat in one of the two Houses. 

Agcnt-Generalin London. — Hon. Sir John McCall, M.D., LL.D. 

Secretary. — Herbert W. Ely. 

Offices. — 5, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Area and Population. 

Area, with Macquarie (170 square miles), 26,215 square miles or about 
16,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,600 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, the rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
groups, the north-east and north-west. The colony is divided into eighteen 
counties. 
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The population has increased as follows (census returns) : — 


y ear. ! 

Population. 

Increase perCt. 
per Annum. 

1861 

89,977 

2*44 

1871 

99,328 

1*13 

1881 : 

115,705 

1*38 


Year. 

Population. 

! Increase per Ct. 

, per Annum. 

1891 

146,667 

2*36 

1901 

172,475 

1*64 

1911 

191,211 

1 1*04 


In 1911 there were 97,591 males and 93,620 females. The average 
•lensity is 7 "38 persons to a S((uare mile. Of the total popidation in 1911, 
79*2 per cent, were natives of Tasmania, 11*5 per cent, natives of the United 
Kingdom, and 7*3 ]:)er cent, natives of other Australasian colonies. In 1911 
the population contained 31,470 males and 31,573 females mamed. The 
aborigines of Tasmania arc entirely extinct. 

Estimated population, Maich 31, 1916, 198,997. The highest population 
is in December of eacli year, and the finances are computed on the basis of 
population at that date. The population on December 31, 1915, was 
201,025. 

Of the population in 1911, 4,859 were returned as professional ; 7,633 
domestic; 8,115 commercial; transport and communication, 4,646 ; 16,840 
industrial; 30,755 primary producers (20,013 agricultural, 2,608 pastoral, 
5,541 mineral, 2,583 others) ; 2,610 unspecified ; 115,753 dependants. 

The births, deaths, and marriages for five years were as follows 



Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

Excess of Births. 

1911 1 

5,444 

1,477 

1,931 

3,513 

1912 

5,853 

1,506 

2,057 

3,796 

1913 

5,886 

1,620 

2,131 

3,755 

1914 

6,017 

1,543 

1,918 

4,099 

1915 

5,845 

1,600 

2,015 

, 3,830 

Of the total 

births in 

1914, 346, ov 5-75 per 

cent., were 

illegitimate. 

Immigrants 

and emi: 

grants ; — 


- 


; 1011 j 1012 

1913 

19U 1916 

Immigrants 


. , 41,503 } 46,669 

^ 45,883 ’ 

42,647 39,767 

Emigrants 

* 

. ; 45,664 46,740 

i 45,502 ' 

1 1 

47,327 44,488 


The direct movement of population is mainly between the Australian 
States (chiefly Victoria) and Tasmania. 

Population of the capital, Hobart and Suburbs (census 3rd April, 1911), 
38,891, of Launceston and Suburbs, 23,726. On December 31, 1915, esti- 
mated population respectively was 39,838 and 24,661. 

Religion. 

In 1911, belonging to the Church of England 88,168 ; Roman Catholics, 
28,681 ; Catholics (undefined), 4,080; Methodists, 24,976; Presbyterians, 
15,786 ; Independents, 6,000: Baptists, 4,767. 
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Instruction. 

Education is compulsory. Elementary education is under the control 
of a government dii ector. There weiv in 1915, 16 superior schools or col- 
leges in the State, with an average attendance of about 1,514 ; 76 other than 
State schools with 4,430 children on rolls; 455 public elementary schools 
with 35,355 scholars on roll. There are also 2 high schools with average 
attendance of 382. There are two technical schools, exclusive of three Schools 
of Mines (270 scholars), with about 685 pupils, at Hobart and Launceston. 
The higher education is under a university which holds examinations and 
grants degrees; in 1915 it had 107 students (92 matriculated and 15 
noil-matriculated) ; 143 attending Extension Lectures. There are several 
valuable scholarships from the lower to the higher schools ; also State 
scholarships tenable at secondary schools. At the census of 1911 the number 
of persons returned a.s unable to rca<l was 34,479, or 18'03 per cent, of the 
population. 

The total cost to Government of education in 1915 was 126,456/., dis- 
tributed as follows : State schools, 113, .531/. ; teclinical schools, 3,950/.; the 
university, 6,300/. There was also an expenditure of 2,675/. on libraries 
and museums. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court, courts of petty, general, and quarter sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justices of 
tlie peace. Ac^'ording to tlic Police Report, during the year 1915-16, 4,871 
male and 370 females were summarily eonvie.ted, and 67 males and 7 females 
were committed for trial. r)cfore the Supreme Courts and sessions courts 
22 persons were convicted in 1915. The total police force on ,Iune 30, 1916, 
was 232. There were 2 gaols, with 61 male and 2 female inmates, at the 
end of June, 1916, and in training school 32 inmates. 

Pauperism, Old Age Pensions. 

Besides hospitals and benevolent imstitutions, there ai<* two establish- 
ments for paupers, with 108 male and 97 female inmates on June 30, 
1916, the daily average number of ]>crsons maintained during the year 
being about 104 males and 93 females. The total not expenditure during 
the year 1915-16 was 7,261/. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are ]»aid by tlie Commonwealth 
Government. The rmmho jf ])cnsioners in Tasmania at Sejitcnilier 30, 1916, 
was : Old age, 4,664 ; Invalid, 

Revenue and Expe.iditll 7.’ ^ 

The revenue is derived chiefly from duties, licences, railways, and 
other public services, and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. 
The customs, postal and telegraph, and defence services are now 
in the hands of the Commonwealth, and an amount equal to 2hs. per head 
of population is returned to the State. 


- 

1911-1*2 

1912-13 

1913-14 

19]4-15 

1915-10 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue . . | 

1,084,663 

1,206,292 j 1,238,085 

1,244,095 

1,376,493 

Expenditure . 

1,064,703 

1,095,883 1 1,235,514 

1,384,149 

1,340,711 
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The public debt of Tasmania amounted June 30, 1916, to 13,908, 913Z. ; 
the debt consists principally of 3^ and 4 per cent, debentures, redeemable from 
1920 to 1962, and the whole was raised for the construction of public works. 

The total Local Government revenue for 1914-15 was 425,593/. (muni- 
cipalities, 370,19.j/. , marine boards, 55,398/., including to municipalities, 
14,416/. from Government), and the expenditure, 379,323/. (municipal, 
349,186/., marine boauls, 30,137/.). Local debt, 1914, about 1,577,345/. 
(municipal, 1,272,584/., marine boards, 304,761/.). 


Defence. 

For deience, see under Commoniceallh of Australia. There are four 
batteries on the river Derwent, and one on the Tamar. 


Production and Industry. 

The total area of the colony is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,500 
acres island.s and lakes. Unalienated land, principally heavily timbered or 
tnineral-bearing, about 8,486,974 acres. The quantity of timber cut in saw mills 
1915 was about 47,889,991 feet, value 297,588/., including value of box tiin))cr. 
In 1915 10,069 (exclusive of 3, 089 dairy) persons were directly engaged in 
agriculture, 2,639 in pastoral pursuits, and 2,910 in fruit gi'owing principally. 
In 1915 there were 333,334 acres under crop, and 675,335 acres under 
permanent artificially sown gras.ses. Of the total area, 6,351,121 acres were 
sold or granted to settlers by the Crown up to the end of 1915 ; wliile 


1, 656,698 acres were leased as grazing runs, and 53,060 acres for mining 
purposes. In 1915-16 the total area under fallow was 34,975 aiucs ; 40,066 
acres were devoted to horticulture. Acreage and produce of the chief crops ; — 

- 

1911 

1012 

loio ! 

1014-15 

101 . 5 - 1(5 

Wheat, acres 

37,208 

25,226 

18,432 

23,865 

48,642 

,, bushels . 

659,615 

630,315 

319,736: 

384,220 

993,790 

, , bushels per acre 

17-73 

24-98 . 

18-97 ; 

16T0 

20*43 

Oats, acres 

57,583 

62,445 

58,886 

57,063 

78,212 

,, bushels 

1,504,633 

2,257,258' 

1,593,664:1,341,800 2,189,467 

,, bushels per aci o . 

26T3 

36T4 

27 06 1 

23*51 

27-99 

Potatoes, acres . 

21,818 

24,612 

30,8111 

31,613 

29,491 

,, tons 

62,164 

72,565: 

80,389 

78,907 

79,890 

, , tons per acre 

2-85 

2-95 ' 

2*60 1 

2*49 

2*71 

Hay, acres . 

77,466 

99,839 

84,138 

89,598 

103,216 

, , tons . 

107,684 

183,709 

112,958 

81,971 

168,449 

,, tons per acre 

1-39 

1 -83 

1-34 

1 0-91 ' 

1-63 


Fruit culture is of great importance ; fruit to the value of about 522,781/. 
was produced, and jam pulp and caimod fruit valued at 438,555/. were 
manufactured in 1915. 

There were in the State 41,422 horses, 169,575 head of cattle, 1,624,450 
sheep and lambs, and 37,778 pigs, on March 1, 1916. The wool produced 
in 1914 was estimated at 8,154,824 lbs., and 8,304,941 lbs. in 1915. 

The soil of Tasmania is rich in iron ore, tin, copper, and galena, and there 
are large beds of coal ; it contains the richest tin mine in the world. Gold, 
18,547 ozs., to the Value of 78,784/., was produced in 1915, silver-lead ore, to 

D 1> 
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the value of 91,689?., and copperore, &c., 709,534?. The total outputof gold 
from the beginning of gold-mining to the end of 1915 was 1,796,860 tine 
ounces ; value 7,246,267?. Owing to cessation of alluvial working, the total 
number of persons employed in gold-mining has decreased from 2,060 in 
1879 to about 100 in 191,1 The total number of men employed in silver 
and copper mining in 1915 was about 2,429, output (10,383 tons silver and 
7,967 tons copper) 18,350 tons, valued at 801,223?. Tin production in 1915 ; 
2,599 tons ; value, 292,306?. ; men employed, about 1,220. The total value 
of tin produced up to the end of 1915 was 11,968,511?. The total number of 
men employed in coal-mining in 1915 was 158, output 64,536 tons, valued 
at 30,418?. 

Commerce, Shipping, &c. 

The commerce of Tasmania, exclusive of inter-State trade, is comprised 
in the statement of the commerce of Australia, given under the heading of 
the Commonwealth. Imports and exports : — 


- 

1911 

1912 

1 

1913 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Total imports .... 

Total exports .... 

£ 

810,800 

025,031 

£ ' 
1,009,198 
507,414 j 

£ 

1,025,081 

522,865 

£ 

811,25.5 

420,007 

£ 

982,849 

1 012,119 


The Conunoiiwealth alone collects statistics relating to imports and exports, which 
are lestricted to trade external to Australia. No Information is available as to inter- 
state or to indirect foreign trade. 


The exports are chiefly wool, gold, silver, tin, timber, fruit and jam, 
hops, graiu, hides and skins, bark. 

The registered shipping in 1915“16 consisted of 113 sailing vessels of 
4,364 tons, and 102 steamers of 6,985 tons ; total, 208 vessels of 11,349 tons. 
For shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, see under Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in the Commonwealth Savings Bank at the end 
of June, 1916, was : 89,963, and the amount on deposit 1,098,086?. In Joint 
Stock Companies’ Savings Banks in February, 1916, there were 45,639 
depositors, and the amount on deposit 1,436,180?. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistics ol Tasmania. Annual. Hobart. 

Census of Tasmania, 1901. Hobart, 1902, 

Tasmanian Handbook. Hobart, 1914. 

Crown Lands Guide, Timber Pamphlets. 

Fenton (James), History of Tasmania. Hobart, 1884. 

Johntion^K. M.), Official Record of Tasmania. Annual. Hobart.— Systematic Account 
of the Geology of Tasmania. Hobart, ISSS.—Rocks and Minerals. 

Juft (T. 0.), Tasmaniana: a Description of the Island and its Resources. Launceston, 
1879. 

Murray (A. S.), Tasmanian Rivers, Lakes, and Flowers. London, 1900. 

Rodway, Tasmanian Flora. 

Roth (H. Ling), Butler (M. E.),and Walker (J. B.), The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2n(i ed. 
Halifax. 1900. 

jRtt«dfn(G. W.), The History of Australia. Svols. London, 1888. 

Smith (Q.), A Naturalist in Tasmania. Oxford, 1900. 

IVale/i's Tasmanian ^ Bed Book.’ Annual. Hobart. 

Walker (J. B.), BarlyTasmania.— Tasman's Voyages.— Deportation of Norfolk Islanders. 
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THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
Government. 

The Northern Territory, after forming part of New South Wales, was 
annej^ed by Royal Letters Patent dated July 6, 1863, to South Australia. 
On the establishment of Federation in 1901, the Territory entered the 
Commonwealth as a corporate part of the State of South Australia. The 
Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender 
to the Commonwealth of any territory by any State, and under this provision 
an agreement was entered into on December 7, 1907, by the Commonwealth 
and South Australia for the transfer of the Northern Territt)ry to the former. 
After the necessary legislation a]>proving this agreement had been passed by 
the two parliaments coucerne 1, the Territory formally passed under the 
control of the Commonwealth Government on .lannary 1, 1911. The 
Commonwealth at the same time assumed responsibility for the State loans 
contracted by South Australia on behalf of the territory ; it took over by 
purchase the railway from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta ; and it umlertook 
to construct a transcontinental railway from Pine Creek southwards to the 
boundary of South Australia, and to connect these two railways. The cost 
of these obligations to the Federal Government is stated as follows : — Public 
Debt of Northern Territory at June 30, 1909, 2,719,000/.; deficit, 780,0007.; 
cost of Port Augusta railway, 2,242, 00')7. ; estiriiate(l cost of traiiseontmental 
railway, 4,500.000/. ; total, 10,241,000/. On June 30, 1915, the public 
debt was 3,359,891/. 

The South Australian laws remain in force until the Federal Government 
decrees otherwise by Ordinance. Several Ordinances were passed in 1911 
and subs 0 '|uent years. 

Administrator. — Dr. J. A. GilriUh, D.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory is bounded by the 26th parallel of south latitude, 
and the 129th and 138th degrees of east longitude. Its area is 523,620 
square miles. The area alienated at the end of 1915 amounted to 474,470 
acres absolutely ; 104,459,233 acres were hold under leases and licences; and 
the remainder, 230,183,097 acre.s, was unoccupied. The coast lino is about 
1,040 miles in length. The Territory possesses many fine rivers and several 
good harbours, the principal harbour being Port Darwin, where Darwin is 
situated. The greater part of the interior consists of a tableland rising 
gradually from the coast to a height of about 1,700 feet. On this tableland 
there are largo areas of excellent pasturage. The southern part of the 
territory is generally sandy with a small rainfall, but it can be watered by 
means of artesian bores. The climate is tropical, but varies considerably 
over the whole Territory. The pro.Kimity of the sea in the north keeps it fairly 
equable in the coastal region, but further south the climate is of a continental 
type, showing a great variation between the hottest and coldest months. 

Population . — Tho population, excluding aborigines, has varied as follows; — 


Year, 

Europeans. 

Others. 


Totals. 

1881 

670 

2,781 

, 

3,451 

1891 

1,144 

. 3,754 


4,898 

1901 

1,055 

3,756 


4,811 

1911 (Census) 

1,418 

1,892 


3,310 

1914 (31st Dec.) 

2,462 

1,268 


8,720 

1916 (30th Sept.) 

— 

— 


4,966 


T) n 
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01 the 1911 Census total 576 were females. Of the total at the end of 
1914, 1,033 were Chinese, 77 Jajiaiiesc, 86 Malays and Filipinos, and 72 of 
other races, including half castes. 

The aborigines are estimated to number about 20,000, but it is possible 
this is an under-estimate. 

The tribes inhabiting the Nortliern Territory are Larakaya and Worgait at 
Port Darwin, Melville Island Tribe, Port Kssington Tribe, Djanan Tribe 
at Katlierine Creek, Yangman Tribe round Elsey Creek, Mungarai Tribe 
along the upper part of the Poper River, Nullakun Tribe middle part of 
tlic Kojier River, and the Mara Tribe south of the Roper River. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for 4 years were as follows : — 


Year. 

Kevenue. 

Expenditure. ! 

Year. 

Revenue. 

lOxpenditnie. 



L 



£ 

1911-12 

46,tl82 

12(>,294 

101.3-11 

73,057 

532.535 1 

1912-13 


240,307 1 

1914-17) 

i 83,000 

474,927 J 


i Includes Conunonwealth exiuMKlilure in connection with Port Augusta Pailwiiy. 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending 30th June, 1915, were 
the Cu-stoms and Excise, 13,466/. ; Railways, 21,082/. ; iind Postal revenue, 
8,922^. The chief items of expenditure wei’c us follows : — Postal Department, 
20,226/. ; goldfields and mining, 20,360/. ; railways, 28,705/. ; and Ad- 
ministrator’s oHicc, 79,191/, 'I he Cummonwealth is also liable for interest 
on loans and redemption, in rcspei.o of Norllieni Territory and the Port 
Augusta Railway, which for 1914-15 totalled 241,119/. The deficiency for 
the year was 391,862/. 

Production and Industry. 

The soils of the Territory differ greatly, but it is stated that most j^roJucts 
known to the tropical and temperate zones can be grown success In lly. At 
present, however, agriculture is ii).signilicant. In most jiarts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and i)rovidc food for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock at the end of 1915 were : — 
Cattle, 483,961 ; horses, 19,957 ; sheep, 57,827 ; pigs, 500 ; goats (at Dec. 
31, 1913), 8,866. 

The Territory is rich in mineral resources, though these arc very little 
developed. The total value of the production of metals and minerals up to 
the end of December, 1913, and for 18 months to June 30, 1915, is given as 
follows : — 


1 

_ 1 

1 

Total to 1913 1 

1915 1 

(June 30)1 

- 

Total to 1913 

1915 

(June 30) 1 

Gold . 

: £ i 

£ 


£ 

£ 

2,167,920 1 

14,009 , 

Silver . 

72,048 

550 

Copper. 

Tin 

154,482 ' 
379,526 

11,860 ' 
20,745 , 

! 

1 

Other Metals 

133,470 

5,611 

Total 

2,907,446 

52,776 


t For 18 month?. 
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Commerce. 


The i'Tiports and exports are given as follows : — 


Y ear. 

I m ports. 

Exports. 

j Year. 

Imports 

Exports. 

1009 

£ 

07,994 

& 

278.555 

1012 1 

& 

18,130 I 

59,100 

1010 

02,308 

209,0*i3 

1913 1 

20,977 1 

07,911 

1911 1 

* 

14,281 

44.()o2 i 

1911-151 

83,708 ^ 

18,319 


1 Trade oversea only. The trade with the Status of the Coinmoinvealtli hs not now tabulated, 
- Tnclndin^' railway material, .SO.SDH. ^ 


Books of Reference. 

Annual Reports by the flovernment Resident ami Admini.strator on the Northern Terri- 
tory, down to 191. 'i. 

Metiiorandnin on the Northern Territory prepared under the direct ion of tlie Minister for 
External Affairs. July, 1909. 

Ottiuial Year Rook of the 0<munonwealth of Australia. Annual. Molhourne. 

Ue{)ort of Preliminary Scient.itic Exjtedition to the Northern Territory.— 10 Bulletins 
issued. 

Ma.ssoii (Ehsie It.), An Untamed Territory: '1 he Northern Territory of Australia. 
Ijondon, IhUi. 

Spencer (Baldwin), Tlie Native Tribu.s of t he Northern Territory of Australia, Londoji, 
191 1. 

TERRITORIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
TERRITORY OF PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 

Thi.s [)o.ssession is the south-eastern part of the island of New Guinea, 
witli the islands of the D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups and all 
islands between 8'’ and 12'’ S. latitude, and 141° and 155^ E, longitude. 
It is bounded on the west by the Dutch and on the north by the German 
possessions. Area 90,540 square miles, of which about 87,786 are on tlie 
mainland of \(jw Guinea, aiul 2,754 on the islands above mentioned. On 
June 30, 1 16, the jiopulation was as follows European, 992 ; coloured, 
(other than Papuan), 341 ; Papuans (estimated), from 200,000 to 380,000. 

The government of British New Guinea is founded on the British New 
Guinea Act of November, 1887, and on Letters Patent issued June 8, 1888. 
The cost of the administration to the extent of 15,000/. a year was formerly 
contributed in equal proportions by New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Quooiisland. The Federal Government took over the control in 1901 ; the 
political transfer was completed by the Papua Act of the Federal Parliament 
in November, 1905, and on vSepteinber 1, 1906, a proclamation was issued 
by the Oovoruor-Gencral of Australia declaring that Britivsh New Guinea was 
to be known henceforth as the Territory of Papua. There i.s an executive 
council composed of 6 ollicial members, and a legislative council com]>osed of 
the executive councillors and three non official members nominated by the 
Governor General of Australia. 

L'ieiot. - Governor and Chief Judicial Officer — J. H. P. Murray ^ C.M.G, 

Govern'', nent Secretary . — Herbert William Champiov. 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Four mission- 
ary bodies are at work ; many thousands of natives arc being taught by 
these bodies. 228,013 acres of land have been leased, principally by 
planters, the principal cultures being coconuts (34,016 acres at June 30, 
1916), rubber (7,671 acres), sisal hemp (4,812 acres); tobacco is also 
being cultivated. On June 30, 1916, there were 47,506 acres of plantations. 
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By the Papua Act, 1905, freehold alienation is prohibited, but leases 
may be obtained at low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sago is plentiful 
in the western portion of the Terriiory, and there are considerable numbers 
of native-owned coconut trees. The forests contain valuable timbers, in 
most cases easily accessible by river. A regulation, which is strictly en- 
forced, requiri's that each native shall plant a certain number of coconut 
trees if his land is suitable. 

There are four ports of entry — Port Moresby, Samarai, Daru, and 
Bonagai (Woodlark Island). 

There are 10 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident magis- 
trate. There are also 2 relieving and 12 as.sistant resident magistrates, and 
17 patrol officers' There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds 
.sittings wherever and whenever necessary. For native government some 
simple regulations have ^been passed. There were (1916) 730 village 
policemen ; armed constabulary, 316 (exclusive of Europeans who are 
officers of armed constabulary). 

There are two Government schools at Port Moresby and Woodlark 
Island, respectively, for European children only. Throughout the Territory 
there are numerous schools belonging to the various Chiistian missions ; the 
attendance of native children at th(‘se .schools is compulsory if English is 
taught. 


Years 

ended 30 June i 

Local 

lievenue 

i 

' Expenditure 

i 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 

i 

1912 ' 

£ 

51,035 

1 £ 

: 81,172 

£ 

235,369 

£ 

99,990 i 

Tons 

275,803 

1913 i 

48,346 

i 85,170 

218,323 1 

1 128,016 ! 

306,478 

1914 

54,708 

81,095 

! 212,134 

I 123,140 

1 858,506 

1915 

1 51,961 

82,535 

i 202,055 

; 84,714 ! 

1 328,007 

1916 

1 ■ 49,311 

; 77,913 

223,040 

125,428 

247,887 


Revenue i.s mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy is given by 
the Australian Government (30,000/. in 1915-16). In addition, in 1914-15 
there was a loan of 5,000/. for the establishment of Government plantations ; 
25,000/. will be lent for tliis purpose, spread over 5 years, to be reymid from 
y)rofits on the plantations. On June 30, 1914, the Government ydantations 
covered 1,515 acres. Commonwealth grants are aho made for various 
purposes. It is hoj)ed that Papua will soon be self-supporting. 

There are 8 y^roclaimed mineral fields in the Territory, seven of which 
are gold fields, and 1 coyiper. Gold mining is one of the most important 
iiidustvies, and claims the attention of about 108 adult Europeans. Gold is 
obtained in the Louisiade Islands, on the mainland, and on Woodlark 
Island. A large area near Port Moresby with promising copper deposits 
has been proclaimed a mineral field, but owing to the difficulty of raising 
capital little work is now being done. Copper ore exports in 1910—11,. 1,439/. ; 
1911-12, 12,386/.; 1912-13, 18,997/. ; 1913-14, 19,733/.; 1914-15, 5,606/.; in 
1915-16, 864 tons, valued at 9,971/., were exported. In 1910 the gold outymt 
was valued at 69,247/. ; 1911, 62,112/. ; 1912, 64,115/. ; 1913-14, 41,422/. ; 
1914-15, 50,839/. ; in 1915-16, 43,249. Indications of y)etroleum have been 
found over an area of 1,000 sq. miles. The trade is principally with 
Queensland and New South Wales. The chief imports are food stuffs, 
tobacco, drapery and hardware ; oxy)orts, copra, sisal hemp, pearl shell, 
jold, pearls, sandal-wood, copper ore, timber, rubber. Number of horses 
1916), 406 ; cattle, 1,162 ; mules, 128. 
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Large steamers trade monthly between Sydney and Port Moresby, and 
small coastal steamers run at frequent regular intervals between the various 
inter- territorial ports. Oil launches and numerous cutters are also 
employed on the local trade. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 
1915-16, 247,887 tons, of which 96,753 tons were British and 151,134 
foreign. There are wireless telegraph .stations at Port Moresby and Woodlark 
Island. 

There is a branch of the Bank of New South Wales. Commonwealth 
Government notes are legal tender. The (uirrency and its legal tender are 
the same as in the United Kingdom and Australia. 

Books of Reference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Imperial Blue Book. London. 

Government Handbook of the Territory of Papua. 

British Now Guinea (Queensland) Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

Bulletin of the Territory of Papua. No. 1.1913. (Coal, Petroleum, and Copper in 
Papua). Melbourne, 1913. 

Report by Rt. Hon. Bir H. M. Nelson on hi.s visit to British New Guinea. Brisbane 
1898, 

Report by Mr. Atlee Hunt on British New Guinea to the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Melbourne, 1905. 

Albertis (h. M. d'), New Guinea. 2vols. London, 1880.— Journal of the Expedition 
on the Ply River. Sydney, 1887. 

Bevan(T!h. F.), Toil, Travel, and Discovery in British New Guinea. Loudon, 1800. 

Burnett{F.)f Through Polynesiaand Papua. London, 1911. 

Chalmers ( J.), Pioneer Life and Work in Now Guinea, 1877-1894 London, 1895 

Orimshaw (B.), The New New Guinea. London, 1911. 

//addon (Dr.), Head Hunters— Black, White, and Brown. Cambridge, 1902. 

A'rttfger (Max) and others, New Guinea. 6 vols. Berlin, 1809. 

Maegregor (Sir W.), Report of Journey acro.ss New Guinea. London, 1896.— Brit jsh 
New Guinea. London, 1897. 

Mackay (K.), Across Papua. London, 1900. 

Moresby J.), Now Guinea and Polynesia. London, 1870. 

Murraii (J. H. P,), Papua, or British New Guinea. London, 1012. 

Neu'ton (11.), In Far Now Guinea. London, 1914. 

Pratt’ A E.), Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals. London, 1906. 

Romiily (H. H,), From my Verandah in Now Guinea. London, 1889. 

Seligmariy The Melanesian.s of Britisli New Guinea. 

(R. W.), The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea. London, 
1012 ; The Waj’'s of the South Sea Savage. London, 1014. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Oovernment and Constitution. 

By Order in Council of September 9, 1907, and by Proclamation, the 
designation of the Colony of New Zealand was changed to the Dominion 
of Now Zealand (officially established as a Colonv in 1840), on and 
from September 26, 1907. The present form of government was estab- 
lished by Statute 15 & 16 Viet., cap. 72, passed in 1852. The Colony was 
divided into six provinces, afterwards increased to ten, but later reduced to 
nine. By a subsequent Act of the Colonial Legislature, 39 Viet., No. xxi., 
passed in 1875, the provincial system of government was abolished, and the 
powers previously exorcised by superintendents and provincial officers were 
ordered to be exercised by the Governor or by local boards. The legislative 
power is vested in the Governor and a ‘ General Assembly * consisting of two 
Chambers— a Legislative Council and a House of Representatives. The 
Governor has the power of assenting to or withholding consent from 
bills, or he may reserve them for His Majesty^s pleasure. He summons, 
prorogues, and dissolves the Parliament. He can send d^fta of bilU 
to either House for consideration, but in case of appropriations of public 
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money mitst first recommend the House of Kepresentativcs to make provision 
accordingly heforo any appropriations can become law. He can return bills 
for amendment to either House. 

The Legisl itive Council consists (August, 1916) of thirty-four members, 
who are paid at the rate of 200L per annum. Those appointed before 
Septentbtu' 17, 1S91, are life members, but those appointed altt^r that 
date hold their seats for seven years only. Provision h is been made 
(1915) for an elective Legislative Conned, the first election to be held 
three years after the next geneial election of members of the House of 
Repre-sentatives, which in the ordinary couise of events should take place at 
the end of 1917. Twenty-four members are to be elected at tlic first election 
and 40 at subsequent elections. Tliree Maori members may be appointed 
by the Governor. I'leseiit sitting members hold ollice till the end of tbe 
term of tlieir appointment. 

The House of Re])rcseutatives consist.s of eighty members, including 
four Maoris, elected l)y tlie people for three yrars. They are paid 
at the rate of 300/. per annum. Every man registered as an elector 
is elig'.bh* as a memb(3i' of tlie House of Representatives. Women cannot 
bo members of either hrancli of the fjegislatiire. For European repre- 
sentalion every a<lult person (of either sex), if resident one year in the 
Dominion and one m •nth in an electoral district, can be registered 
an elector for such Electoral District. No person may be registered on 
more than one electoral roll. Every adult Maori resident in any of the 
four Maori electoral (iistri(*ts can vote, provided he (or slie) be not registered 
on any European roll. Registration is not reipiired in Native districts. 

At the general cleciion in 1914 there were 616,048 (335,697 men 
and 280,346 women) electors on the rolls, who returned 76 European 
members to the House of Representatives ; for the four Maori members 
18,621 vo^cs of Natives were recor<led. In 1914 there was one European 
member in the House of Representatives to every 14,421 persons, and one 
Maori member to iihout 12,461 Native.s. TJie proj»oition of European 
electors to population in the year 1914 was one to every 1 '8 persons. 

Governor. — His Excellency Rt. Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, G.C. M.G., 
M.V.O. S.ilary of 5,000/., and 2,000/. allowances additional. The 
Governor is Commander-in-Ohief of the Forces. 

The Cabinet, appointed August 7, 1915, is composed as follows : — 

Vrivir Minister, Minister of Lands, Minister of Labour, Minister of 
Industries and Comimrce, Commissioner of State Forests, and Minister in 
Charge of Land for Settlements^ Valuation, and Scenery Preservation 
Departments. — Rt. lion. W. F. Massey, P.C. 

Minister of Finance, Postmaster-General and Minister of Telegraphs, 
MinUter in Charge of Land and Income Tax, State Advances, Public Trust, 
and Ooveriuncnt Life Inrmraace Departments — Rt. Hon. Sir J. G. IVard, 
Bart , F.C., K.O.M.G. 

Minister of Defence. — Hon. J. Allen, 

Minister of Railways and Native Minister.— Won. W. H. Herries. 

Attorney -General, Minister in Charge of Police aiid Crown Law Depart- 
ment’S, and the Discharged Soldiers Information Department. — Hon. A. L, 
B.erdman. 

Minister of Justice. — Hon. J. A. Banan. 

Minister of Marine and Stamp Duties. — Hon. G. W. Russell. 

Minister of Public IVorks and Minister in Charge of Roads Department. — 
Hon. W. Fraser. 

Minister of Internal Affairs, Minister of Public Health, Minister in Charge 
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of Printing and Stationery ^ High Conimisslouersy Audily Musen>my Pcgistrar- 
QcneraVsy and Laboratory Departments , — 

Minister of Immigration and Leader of the Legislative Council. — Hon. 
Sir K. H. D. HeJl, K.C.M.O., K.C. 

Minister of Oustoms^ Minister in Charge of Munitions and Supplies y 
Pensions, Advertising, and National Provident Fund Departments, — Hon. 
A. M. Myers, 

Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Mines, Minister in Charge of 
Legislative, Public Buildings, Inspection of Machinery, State Fire and 
Accident Insurance Dipartments. — Hon. W. D. S. MacDonald. 

Minister of Education, and Minister in Charge of Friendly Societies , — 
Hon J. A. Ilanan. 

Mc7nher of the Executive Council representing the alive Parc, and in 
Charge of Maori Councils, Cook and other Islands Administration, — Hon. Dr. 
M. Pomare. 

Department of the Hi"h Commissioner in London : — 

High Coounissioner, — 'I’lie Hon. Sir Thomas Mackenzie, Iv.C. Ar.iC 
Secretary to the Departmciit. — 0. Wray Palliser, C.M G. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local government New Zealand is divided into counties 
and boroughs. The counties are subdivided into ridings. County councils are 
empowered to constitute road districts on petition being made. Besides the 
road districts, which are very numerous, there are town, drainage, and water 
supply districts and rive?, tramway, and harbour boards. 

The ratei)ayers in the road districts of a county are qualified as electors for 
the purposes of the county council, and the members of each road board are 
elected by the ratepayers of the district. 

Area and Population. 

Tliere arc two principal islands, the North and South Islands, besides 
Stewart Island, and small outlying islands, including (since 1901), the 
Cook and some other islands in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
miles long, and 180 miles across at the broadest part ; coast line 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia Area, excluding 
islands annexed in 1901, 103,581 sejnare miles. North Island, 44,130 square 
miles. South Island 58,120, Stewart Island 662 square miles. Acreage 
66,292,232 acres, exclusiv^e of the Cook and other islands (179,200 aerts), 
and up to March, 1916, 29,42.3,933 acres had been alienated, including 
lands reserved and set apart by tlie State for special purposes (12,040,311 
acres). Population, census of October 15, 1916, 1,099,295, exclusive of 
Maoris, 49,844 in 1911, and Cook Islanders, 12,598 in 1911. Census 
population, exclusive of aborigines ; — 


Tears 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Increase per cent. 




1 

per annuiii 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,933 

61 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

3*6 

1891 

382,877 

293,781 

1 626,658 

1 1*7 

1896 

871,415 

331,945 

703.360 ! 

t 2*8 

1901 

405,992 

366.727 

772,719 

1 1-9 

1906 

471,008 

417,570 

888,578 j 

1 2*8 

1911 

531,910 

476,558 1 

1 , 008,468 

2*7 

1916 

662,085 

547,210 1 

1 , 099,295 

1*8 
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Area and estimated population of each provincial district iu 1914 and 
1915 


Provincial District 

Square Miles 

Estimated 

Population 

on 

Estimated Population on 
December 31, 1915. 


Dec. 31, 
1914. 

Males 

Females, 

Totals. 

Auckland .... 

25,74d 

290,419 

151,348 

142,088 

293,486 

Taranaki . . * . 

3,308 

56,847 

29,864 

27,672 

57,536 

Hawke’s Bay .... 

4,410 

52,992 

27,462 

26,153 

63,615 

Wellington .... 

11,003 

214, ‘282 

109,727 

106.368 

216,095 

Marli»orougb .... 

4,753 

17,520 

9,350 

8,256 

17,612 

Kelson 

10.209 

52,368 

28,396 

24,028 

52,419 

Westland 

4,041 

17,029 

9,108 

7,949 

17,057 

Canterbury .... 

14,040 

187,638 

94,297 

94,105 

188,402 

Otago : — 

Otago Portion 

{ ‘25,487 } 

142,002 . 

70,234 

71,437 

141,071 

Southland Portion 

64,<)26 

34,171 

30,780 

64,951 

Chatliam Island.^ . 

375 

267 

171 

96 

267 

Kermadec Islan<ls . 

15 

i 

2 

2 

4 

Totals . 

• 

‘ 1,095,994 

.504,136 

538,929 

1,103,005 


Population of the North Island, 1911, 563,729 ; South Island, 444,152, 
Stewart Island, 325 ; Chatham Islands 258 ; Kermadec Islands 4. Total 
population, 1911, 1,058,312, including 49,844 Maoris (26,475 males, 23,369 
females), 2,630 Chinese (88 females). There were 2,879 half-castes, 
menibers of Maori tribes. 

In 1911, 496,545 lived iu the rural districts ; 505,598 in boroughs. 

In 1911 there were nine towns with over 10,000 inhabitants, Auckland, 
40,536, with suburbs, 102,676 ; Wellington (the seat of Government), 
64,372, with suburbs, 70,729 ; Christchurch, 53,116, with suburbs, 80,193 ; 
Dunedin, 41,529, with suburbs, 64,237 ; Invercargill, 12,782, with suburbs, 
15,858 ; Wanganui, 10,929, with suburbs, 14,702 ; Napier, 10,537, with 
suburbs, 11,736 ; Timaru, 11,280 ; and Palmerston North, 10,991. 

Excluding Maoris, in 1911, 996,418 persons, or 98*80 per cent., were 
British subjects. Of these, 702,779, or 69*74 per cent., were born in New 
Zealand, and 228,684, or 22*69 per cent., in the United Kingdom (133,811 
in England, 2,206 in Wales, 51,709 in Scotland, and 40,958 in Ireland). 
Foreign subjects numbered 12,050, or 1*20 per cent, of the population. 

Excluding Chinese, 61*80 per cent, were unmarried; 34*21 per cent, 
married ; and 3*99 widowers or widows. 

In 1911, 554,051 (55 per cent.) were dependents; 130,581 (18 per 
cent.) agricultural, pastoral, mineral, and other primary producers; 
133,655 (13*2 per cent.) industrial; 102,195 (10*1 per cent.) commercial; 
44,267 (4*4 per cent. ) domestic ; 32,716 (3*2 per cent.) professional ; and 
11,103 (1*1 per cent.) indefinite occupation. 

The dwellings in the Dominion on the census night, 1911, numbered 
232, 167, of which 210,734 were occupied houses, 16,234 unoccupied, and 1,508 
houses in course of erection. Of 232,167 dwellings, 209,760 were built of 
wood, iron, or lath and plaster, and 9,650 of brick, stone, or concrete, and bad 
together 984,343 inhabitants. There wore also 697 cob or sod houses, and 
23 of raupo, which together 7,863 inhabitants ; 4,691 tents and dwellings 
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with canvas roofs, and 4,024 houses and huts of miscellaneous materials, 
with 10,798 inhabitants. 

Movement of the Population. 


Years 

Total 

Births 

, Illegitimate 
Births 

ion” 

1 ' 2M54 ^ 

1,078 

1912 

27,.')08 

1,177 

1913 

27,936 

1,181 

1914 

28,338 

1,302 

1915 

27,850 

1,152 


Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of 
Births over 

9,534 

^8,825 ' 

Deaths 

"16,820 

9,214 

9,149 

18,294 

10,119 i 

8,813 

17,816 

10,148 : 

1 9,280. 

i 18,190 

9,965 i 

1 10,028 

17,885 


Birth-rate, 1915, 25 ’33 per 1,000 persons living; death-rate, 900 per 
1,000 ; marriage-rate, 9*12. 


Immigration and Emigration, 


Years 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

j Excess of Immigration 

1 over Emigration 

1911 

41,389 

37,189 

4,200 

1912 

44,660 

35,733 

1 8,927 

1913 

44,588 

30,369 

14,219 

1914 > 

37,646 1 

32,606 

5,140 

1915' 

; 25,551 j 

22,476 

3,075 


• Not including Expeditionarj' Forces. 


Religion, 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into six dioceses. The Roman Catholic 
Church is under an Arclibishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a 
coadjutor Archbishop and throe bishops. 




Number 


1 

Number 



of 



of 


Number 

churches 


I Number 

churches 

Denomination 

of 

clergy 

and 

chapels, 

Denomination 

1 of 

1 clergy 

and 

chapels, 


June, 191G 

Ac. 


1 June, 191G 

Ac. 



Census 


Cen.sus 


. . ^ ! 

1 1911 


j j 

1911 

Church of England 

455 

1 796 

Baptist . 

' 61 1 

65 

Presbyterian 

359 

709 

Jews 

! 5 1 

6 

Roman Catholic . 

251 

I 358 i 

' Other bodies . 

. : 146 

321 

Methodist bodies . 

266 

583 ' 

j 

* : ' 



Congregational 


35 


32 


Total 


1,.567 j 2,859 


In 1911, 41*14 per cent, of the population (exclusive of Maoris) belonged 
to the Church of England, 23*32 were Presbyterians, 9*43 per cent. 
Methodists, other Protestant sects being Baptists, Independents, Lutherans, 
Friends, and Unitarians. The total Protestants numbered 808,801, and 
Roman Catholics and Catholics undefined, 140,523 or 13*97 per cent, of 
the population. There were 2,128 Jews, 1,501 Pagans, and 36,906 who 
objected to state their religion. 
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Instruction. 

The University of New Zealand is solely an examining body, with an 
, annual grant of 3,000Z. The number of graduates admitted after exami- 
nation was, in 1915, 2,002. There are four affiliated colleges — the Otago 
University at Dunedin, with 49 professors and lecturers ; the Canterbury 
College at Christchurch, with 23 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 24 professors and lecturers, and the Victoria 
University Collei'e at Wellington, with 23 professors and lecturers. They 
are all endowed with lands. The Cantcrbuiy Agricultural College is a 
recognised school of agriculture. 

At the end of 1915 there were 37 incorporated or endowed secondary 
schools, with 300 teachers and 6,488 pupils (excluding 417 in lower de- 
partments). Of the total income more than halt is from endowmients and 
Government payments. There are also 61 District High Schools with 94 
teachers and 2,218 scholars. Children receiving secondary instruction at 
Technical High Schools numV)ered 1,955 at the end of 1915. 

For primary schools there is an Education Department. There wme 
(1915) 9 Education Local Boards, with about 1,300 School Committees. 
At tlie end of 1915 there were 2,338 public primary schools, 5,690 teachers 
(including 396 prohationers), 183,214 scholars on the rolls ; average at- 
tendance (1915), 163,092. Education is compulsory betw'een the ages of 7 
and 14. The instruction given at the public schools is secular only, and 
for the ordinary standard course entirely free. Where there are no schools 
classes may be formed in the public school for extra subjects, for which 
secondary special subsidies are given. 

There were also 310 private schools, with 1,092 teachers and 22,339 pupils ; 
7 schools of mines ; 4 normal schools; 5 central schools of art ; 12 industrial 
^schools, with 3,166 children or young persons ; a school for the deaf, with 
99 pupils : an institute for the blind (at Auckland); and a special scliool for 
mentally Wkward boys in Otago. 

There were 117 Native village .schools, with 244 teachers and 5,191 scholars ; 
and 10 boarding schools providing secondary education for native children, at 
wffiich 92 Government scholars are under in.struction, and 2 mission schools. 
The total scholars attending these 1 3 schools at the end of 1915 numbeivd 562. 
Total net expenditure by the State on Native schools in 1915-16 was 
40,0331 Total expenditure in 1915-16 upon education of all kinds 
1,631, 172Z. 


Justice and Crime. 

There are eight supreme court judges, and thirty-one stipendiary 
magistrates. There are numerous magistrates’ courts and justices of the peace. 


i 

1910 1911 

1912 j 

191. S 

1914 

1915 

Europeans summa- 





1 

rily convicted . 
Europeans convict- 
ed before supreme 

i 31,980 32,039 

34,986 

38,748 

40,410 

88,219 

courts . . ! 

1 

478b 403^ 

1 

395 ' 

382 » 

452 ‘ 

499 * 


1 Including convicts sent from magistrates courts for sentence, 243 in 1910, 186 in 1911, 
186 in 1912, 171 in 1913, 192 in 1914, 212 In 1916. 
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At the end of 1915 the gaols contained 998 prisoners. 

Pauperism. 

The Dominion is divided into districts, with elective boards for the 
administration of the public hos])itals and charitable relief. The Govornnient 
subsidises bequests at the rate of lO.v. in the pound ; voluntary contrihutions, 
24.S’. in the pound ; and contributions by local authorities, according to a 
sliding scale, ranging from 126\ 3d. in tlie pound to 3d. in the 2 ) 0 und, 
according to tlie value of rateable property within the district. The 
total expenditure on Charitable Aid during the year eiullid March 31, 
1916, was 124, 618^. During 1915 the benevolent and orphan asylums 
accommodated 4,224 inmates, of whom 2,561 were remaining on 
December 31, 3,166 children (1,885 boys and 1,281 girls) were wholly 

or partly maintained by the State in industrial schools and other 
institutions. 


Old Age and Widows’ Pensions. 

In 1898 an Act, amended in 1905 and consolidated and amended in 1913, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
lulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 261. a year. The joint 
annual income of a niairicd couple in receipt of pensions must not exceed 
100/. (including pensions). Total pensions on March 31, 1916, 19,804, 
rejiresentiug a yearly payment of 486,000Z., the average pension being 
24/. 10s. lOd. 

A system of widows’ pensions is also in force. At March 31, 1916, the 
number of widows’ pensions was 1,890, rc})rcsenting an annual liability of 
37,300/. 


Finance. 

The following table of revenue is exclusive of sales and rents of 
land : — 


Year ended ' 


Customs 


^ Stamps, ill- 
eluding Post; 


Railways Land Tax 


Income 


Marcn 

1 


1 aiid'Teleg. i 


1 

. j 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ i 

£ 

1912 

3,279,012 

! 2,032,006 ; 

3,00.5,613 

047.015 

448,035 

1913 

3.407,538 

2,220,324 1 

3.968,3.50 

, 728,030 

402,094 

1914 

I 3,420,744 

2, 470,. 508 i 
2,770,650 

4,028,730 

; 707,451 

654,271 

1915 

3,107,283 

4,100,075 

' 700,641 ! 

; 1,048,850 

540,318 

1910 ' 

8,3(j0,171 

3,100,224 

4,484,337 

1,302,110 


Total 

(including 

others) 


£ 

10,7‘J1,3S7 

ll,420,0i>H 

11,01)1,403 

12,125,132 

14,186,005 


The number of income tax payers in 1915 was 13,967, of whom 10,101 
paid on incomes under 700/. 

Receipts, 191516, from rents of pastoral runs, Ac., 311,969/. 

The following expenditure table is exclusive of sums paid to the Public 
Works Fund : — 
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Year ended 
March 31 

Public 

Debt 

Charges | 

1 

Railways 

Education ^ 

Post and 
Telegraph 

Constabulary 
and Defence 

Total 

(including 

others) 


£> 1 

£ 

* 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

1912 

2,656,344 j 

1 2,467,718 

1 2,817,141 

1 1,072,992 

986,527 

693,070 

10,340,368 

1913 i 

2,717,013 1 

1 1,148,897 
1,206,678 

‘ 1,066,922 
1,170,883 1 

807,499 

11,082,038 

1914 i 

2,887,980 ; 

3,004,181 
, 2,881,087 

763,471 

11,825,864 

191.5 

3,071,448 i 

1 1,288,795 

1,245,224 
1,294,712 1 

804,007 

12,379,803 

1916 

3,190,798 1 

1 

1 2,954,006 

1,329,166 

703,^34 1 

12,493,107 


1 Not including special war expenditure. 


Budget estimates, 1916-1917 : Revenue, 14,591,401/. ; expenditure, 
14,390,626/. 

The total expenditure out of the Public Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1916, was 65,595,698/., including charges and expenses for raising loans. 

The average taxation per head of the population, excluding Maoris, in 
1915-16 was 6/. 12.9. Id. 

The public debt is shown in the following table : — 


Year Public debt : Debt charge Interest 


ended — 

March Debentures 
31 and Stock 

Sinking 

Fund 

Net debt 

Interest 

Sinking 

Fund 

Total 

on 

Treasury 

Bills 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1912 ! 84,358.913 

2,160,603 

82,193,310 

2,446,493 

108,388 

2,644,881 

11,459 

1913 90,060,763 

2,603.642 

! 87,457,121 

2,606.025 

202.757 

! 2,708,782 

8,231 

1914 , 99,730,4271 

3,06.8,992 

^ 91,089,8.35 . 

2,049,786 

221,726 

1 2,871,522 

16,468 

1916 i 1 00,059, 9 10'-2 

3,178,0.55 

96,641,4.55 , 

2,788,513 1 

247,670 

i 8,036,083 1 

35,866 

1916 i 109,637,897 

! 

3,079,964 

105,957,433 i 

2,888,533 j 

257,030 

1 

; 3,145,569 

45,229 


1 Including the sum of 4,970,000/. raised at the end of the year to meet redemptions 
falling due early in 1914-15. The net debt does not include this umount. 

2 Including 237,400/. raised in 1914-15 for redemption on April 1, 1915. 


The net debt per head of population on March 31, 1916, amounted to 
96/. 5 . 9 . 9d. 


Local Finance. 

The following table shows receipts and expenditure of the local 
governing bodies : — * 


Receipts ! Outstanding 


Year ended 
March 31 

neceipcs 

Prom Rates | From other Sources 

Expenditure 

V^UUfLttUUlUg 

Loans 

(not Government 
loans) 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1911 

1,692,601 

3,948,683 

5,360,261 

16,727,613 

1912 1 

1,677,877 

4,724,192 

6,074,372 

16,690,877 

1913 1 

1,799,299 

4,914,809 

' 6,587,769 

17,488,882 

1914 ! 

2,005,638 

5,130,687 

6,796,314 

18,923,482 

1915 

1 2,140,086 1 

1 1 

5,457,003 

6,806,567 

19,454,476 
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The following figures for 1905 and 1915 deal with the land : — 


Unimproved value . 

Value of improvements . 

190a 

& 

. 122,9.17,120 
. 74,747,349 

1915 

£ 

230,705,147 

140.371,530 

Increase, 1905 to 1915. 
Amount Rate per 
£ cent. 

107,768,021 87-66 

65,624,187 87*79 

Total 

197,684,475 

371,076,683 

173,392,208 

87*71 


Defence. 




Now Zealand passed a Defence Act in 1909, ainonded 1910, which pro- 
vides for the gradual military training of every male New-Zealander from 
the age of 12 to the age of 25, after which he will serve in the Reserve up to 
the age of 30. There are no distinctions and no exceptions except for the 
physically unfit. From 12 to 14 the boy is a junior cadet, from 14 to 18 
a senior cadet ; from 18 to 25 he becomes a soldier in the Territorial Force ; 
from 25 to 30 he belongs to the Reserve. Senior cadets do 50 drills and a 
musketry course each year. The soldier in the Territorial Force does 7 clear 
days’ annual training and a musketry course, besides 30 drills and 6 whole- 
day parades, but tliere are modifications to meet the requirements of local 
conditions in certain directions. 

The Territorial Force is about 30,000 strong, and is organised in field 
and coast-defence units with practically the same establishment for 
peace as for war. In each of the four military districts into which the 
Dominion is divided tliere is a brigade of infantry, a brigade of mounted 
rifles and a brigade of field artillery ; there are also 9 companies of garrison 
artillery for coast defence and a field company of engineers, besides medical 
units and other departmental troops. An infantry brigade will include four 
battalions and a signal company ; a mounted brigade, throe regiments of 
mounted rifles and a signal company ; and a brigade of artillery, two four- 
gun batteries. The force is being fully armed and equipped according to the 
most modern standard. It is estimated that the annual cost of the scheme 
when carried out completely will be 400,000/. It will take several years 
before the scheme is in com])lete working order. 

The Naval Defence Act, 1913, provides for tlie establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a a prescribed period not less than two years. In 
time of war the Naval Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
poses) is at the disposal of the British Government. The establisliinent 
of a New Zealand Royal Naval Reserve is also provided for under the Act. 
The third-class cruiser Philcmid lias b^en lent by the British Admiralty 
to the New Zealand Government to serve as a training-ship for the forming 
of a nucleus of the Naval Force. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand are suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. About 17,000,000 acres are still under forest. The total area under 
crop (including 14,734,989 acres in sown grasses and 84,049 in fallow) 
in 1918 was 18,841,575 acres. The area of Crown lands surveyed and open 
for selection on March 81, 1918, was 824,907 acres. 

The largest freehold estates are held in the South Island. The extent of 
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occupied holdings of or over one acre in 1916 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows : — 




Number 



Number 


Sizes of Holdings 

of 

Acres 1 

Sizes of Holdings 

of 

Acres 



Holdings 


Holdings 


1 to 

10 acres 

15,454 

60,300 

6,001 to 10,000 acres 

517 

3,503,266 

11 „ 

50 ,, 

12,74S 

358,726 

10,001 ,, 20,000 ,, 

277 

3.880,927 

51 ,, 

‘ 100 „ 

0,122 

1 708,228 

20,001 ,, 50,000 ,, i 

! 165 

5,126,470 

101,, 

200 ,, 

12,159 I 

1 1,812,196 ' 

50,001 acres and over 

1 64 

5,785,986 

201 ,, 

320 

7,072 

0,572 

2,0')4,017 1 
1 4,355,085 


1 



,, 

04U f j 


1 


641 ,, 
1,001 ,, 

1,000 ,, 
5,000 ,, 

j 3,805 

1 5,284 

1 

1 3,149,598 1 
1 10,366,504 1 

1 Total . . . 

77,229 

41,262,193 


Deducting Crown lands under pastoral leases, the area of occupied land 
in 1916 was 29,404.291 acres; in 1911, 29,236,793 acres; in 1901, 
26,982,486 acres ; in 1891, 19,951,925 acres. 

In 1916 there were 127,137 persons (98,070 males nnd 29,067 females) 
engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

The acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows : 




Wheat 


1 

i Acres 

i 

1 

Oats 

1,000 

Bu.shcls 

!| 


Barley 

Aver- 

age 

per 

aero 

Crop 

Years 

i Acres ! 

1,000 
[ Bushels 

1 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

' Aver- II 
‘ age ! 
I'cr I 
acre ^ 

! Acres 

1 

1,000 

Bushels 

1 

1912 

215,528 

7,261 

33*09 

403.668 

19,663 

48*71 

31,611 

1,*255 1 

.39*65 

1913 

189,869 

5,180 

27*28 

386,786 

13,584 

35*12 

37,486 

1,378 1 

30*75 

1914 

106,774 

5,232 

31*87 

361,741 

14, 7U 

, 40*75 

32,022 

1,200 1 

37*65 

1915 

229,600 

6,644 

28-94 

287,561 

11,486 

' 39*77 

18,347 

597 

32*53 

1910 

329,207 

7,108 

21*59 

212,688 

7,053 

1 

35*98 

30,204 

820 t 

t 

27*15 


Live stock in 1916, 347,345 horses, 2,387,036 cattle, 24,788,150 sheep, 
and 292,115 pigs. Wool exported or insed for home consumption in 
1915 (September year), 215,536,137 lbs. Exports, 1914-15, 208,908,118 
lbs. ; 1916-16, 200,119,016 lbs. 

II. Manufactures, 


Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) : — 


1 

Y ears i 

Number of 
manufactoi ios 

1 

Hand.s employed 

i 

Estimated Produce 

1890 

and work.s 

2,254 

25,633 ' 

Estimated Capital j 

1 

5,261,826 

£ 

8,773,837 

1896 

2,469 

27,389 ' 

5,796,017 

9,549,360 

1900 

3,163 

41,726 

7,959,631 

17,141,149 

1906 

3,495 

49,806 

45,966 
’ 1 

1 

11,814,013 

22,422,726 

1910 

3,619 

1 

14,430,355 

29,634,642 
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The following statement of the value of the products (including repairs) 
of the principal industries for the year ended March, 1911, is tak.cn from 
the census of manufactures, &c., in 1911 : — 


Maiiufactoj'ies, Works, tVc. 


Value of :{ 
Products j 


Aranufaclones, Works, &c. 


Value of 
Products 


■I ! 

£ ^ £ 

Total value of pnHluotion in ; Iron aud "brass foundries, ; 


1010-1 11 

31,720,002 

boiiennaking, Ac. 

' Engineering . . * . 

374,155 

751,485 

Principal IndusirieK. 


Electrical engineering 
; Bange-iuaking works 

60,673 

82,600 

Meat frce>:ing and preserving 

7,304,670 

5 Printing and bookbinding 

1,377,926 

Ham and bacon curing . 

.371,621 

Agricultural implements 

222,040 

Butter and cheese factories . 

3,010,184 

• Coach building and painting . 

896,012 

Grain mills .... 

1,248,001 

Cycle works .... 

92,141 

Biscuit factories 

108,122 

' Saddlery and harness 
■ 'tanning, fellmongering and 

220,364 

Fruit preserving iV jam making 

135,500 

Sugar boiling & confectionery 

250,408 

1 wool-scouring 

2,036,770 

Breweries 

034 750 

1 Ship and "boat-building yanks 

143,019 

Malthouses .... 

152,773 

; Hails, tents and oilskins . 

92,249 

Aerated watt.*r .... 

250,.'.7 1 

! Furniture and cabinet-making 

1 407,681 

Soap and candle work.s . 

208,63.5 

1 Woollen mills .... 

377,713 

Boiling-down works 

117,511 

Tailoring 

: 036,237 

Bone mills and manure wuj ks 

80,716 

i Dressmaking and millinery 

i 575,050 

Sawmills, sash A door factories 

2,000,888 

; Chemical works 

' 49,866 

Grass-seed-dressiiig establish- 


■ Bool and shoe factories , 

i 610,873 

ments 

275,603 

i Hosiery ... , ; 

140,442 

Gasworks 

62.3,200 

!; Clot liing and waterproofs 

507,125 

Electric liglit supply w’orks . 

124,051 

;i Bo]>e ami twine 

104,325 

F-ime and cement . 

184,086 

1' Bags and sacks (librous) . 

60,871 

Brick, tile aud potteiy . 

235,220 

Flax mills . • . 

284,399 

Tin-ware 

160,584 

i Paper bags and boxes 

![ 

62,051 


J Excluding tlie value of the output of the Goverinncnt railway workshops (701,1751.) 
.and of the Governinent printing office (HO, 2031.). 


111. Mines and Minerals. 


Mineral produce for years eiulcd December 31 : — 


<u 

, 

Silver 

Anti- 

mony 

Ore 

Manganese 

Ore 

Coal 1 

kauri Gum , Gold 


Oz. 1 £ 

T. 1 £ 

T. £ 

Tons 

£ 

T. 

£ Oz. 

£ 

1011 

1,. 311, 0481131, 587 

1 

j20| 92 

4 

2,060,073 

1,126,086 

7,587 

"I 

895,707' 455,226 

1,816,782 

1912 

801,165! 84,789 

— 1 — 

__ — 

2,177.015 

1,100,472 

7,908 

401,305 843,163! 

1,345,131 

1,459,409 

1018 ! 

975,616'103,8C6 

— 1 — 



1,888,005 

1,048,138 

8,780 

540.106 376,161 

19141 

509,1621 62,085 

1 

1 

2, 275, .598 

1,268,505 

8,478 

407,444 227,954 

895,867 

1915 

957,541 95,583 

— 1 

; 

2,208,624: 

1 

1,272,047 

4,576i270,188 422,825: 

1 

1,694,553 


1 Except in the case of coal, figures refer to exports. The export of gold and silver w** 
]>rohibited during the latter part of 1014, and production for that year would be considerably 
in excess of tlie totals sbowii. 


E E 
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ComiUerce. 

In 1916 the imports duty-free (including 1,070,1141. specie) (imounteid 
to 12,889,683/.; subject to duty, 8,839,151/. ; total 21,728,834^ 


Years 

j Total Imports 

Exports of Domestic 
Produce 

Exports of other 
Produce 

Total Exports 


1 




1 

1911 1 

19j2 ! 

1913 

1914 

1915 

& 

19,545,879 

20,970,574 

22,288,302 

21,850,096 

21,728,834 

£ 

18,781,898 

21,272,405 

22,677,890 

25,984,717 

31,042,862 

£ 

240,592 

498,170 

408,)^32 

270,730 

706,050 

1 ^ 
19,028,490 
21,770,581 
22,986,722 
26,261,447 
31,748,912 


The quantities and values of imports are obtained from Customs entries verified by 
invoices and, where necessary, as with goods subject to an ad valorem duty, by examination. 
For exports the ‘ free-on -board in New Zealand ' value is given ; but, as regards the main 
items, the Collector of Customs examines carefully the amounts stated, and compares thCm 
with current price lists, to prevent any over-estimate. Beginning with 1914 the country 
of origin of imports is obtained, as well as country of shijoueiit. The country of sbfp- 
raent ih obtained in cases of exports, but this may or may nut be the country of ultimate 
destination. Very little cargo in transitu passes through New Zealand. 

The principal imports and exports in 19ir> are given as follows : — 


Articles of Import 

1915 

Value 

Articl<*s of Export 

1915 

Value 


£ 


£ 

Clothing, sind materials for. 
Iron and Steel goods, ma- 

3,072,424 

Colonial produce : 


Wool .... 

10,387,875 

chinery, Ac. 

3,127,515 

1,069,096 

Gold 

1,694,553 

'Sugar 

Agricultural produce 

665,222 

Tea 

455,240 

Frozen meat . 

7,794,895 

"Spirits, wines, and beer 

543,113 

Kauri gum 

279,183 

Tobacco and cigars 

533,876 

' Tallow .... 

780,828 

Coal 

344,495 

Hides, skins, and I’elts . 

1,448,887 

Bags and sacks . 

254,174 

Butter and chee.se . . ; 

5,430,880 

223,666 

Fruit 

410,842 

Preserved meats . . 1 

Oils 

*793,663 

Phormium (fibre) . . ‘ 

571,621 

Paper, printed books, and ; 

Coal 

329,731 

stationery 

818,644 

Timber .... 

1 383,616 

' 387,960 

Manures .... 

476,584 

British and foreign ju’oduce 

Specie 

1,070,114 

Specie 

1 

318,090 

Total, including items 


1 Total, including articles 

i 31,748,012 

not specified . 

21,728,834 

not specified 


Exports of certain trade products : — 


Years 

Wool 

Frozen Meat 

i 

Kauri 

Gum 

Butter 

Cheese 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Ts 

ibs, 

169,424.811 

188,861,790 

186,688;086 

220,472,898 

196,570,114 

Cwts, 

! 2,250,565 

1 2,5^8,238 

2,578,693 
( 3,229,973 

3,591,260 ' 

1 

Tons 

7,587 

7,908 

8,780 

8,473 

4,575 

Cwts, 

302,887 

878,117 

372,258 

434,067 

4 : 20,144 

1 .... 

Cwts. 

439,174 

577,070 

611,068 

863,776 

817,288 
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Th« total value of gold exported to December 81, 1916, was] 86,847,676^. 
The gold exports in four years were as follows : — 


Years 

Quantity ■■ 

Value 

1 Years 

Quantity 

Value 

1913 

1914 

Oz. 

376,161 

227,954 

£ 

1,459,499 

895,367 

1 1915 
1916 

1 Oz. 

422,825 
292,620 1 

£ 

1,694,653 

1,199,212 


The following table shows the trade with different countries : — 



Imports from 



Exports to 


Countries 

1 

1912 ! 1913 

1914 

1915 

' 1912 

1913 

1911 

1915 

United 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kingdom 

12,499,787 13,312,103 11,985,940 

10,023,420 

10,801,250 

18,130,100 

21,383,891 

26,389,030 

Australia 

2,583,S87 2,014,848 

3,370,371 

2,780,174 

2,848,004 

2,315,747 

1,928,410 

2,548,605 

Fiji . . 

704,790 840,493 

738,751 

1,120,379 

95,134 

88,789 

67,657 

131,821 

India and 
Ceylon 

090,098 714,128 

910,448 

030,039 

43,400 

44,305' 

43,400 

58,406 

Canada , 

394,249 452, .')19 

479,140 

795,012 

542,2711 

000,002i 

595,011 

925,823 

United 

States 

2,049,618 2,107,990 

2,282,900 

2,802,537 

1 

■ 020,988! 

1 

012,051 ' 

1,023,054^ 

2,000,507 

Germany . 

053,230 087,935 

020,400 

88,284 

254,703! 

337,448’ 

456,103 

4 

Franco 

150,024' 150,777 

147,877 

423,873 

;i 94.3V2I 

178,330l 

227,027 

2,160 

Belgium . 

153,700 203,520 

110,391 

27.1851 

l' 24,218i 

18,522i 

33,481 

59,508! 

137,404 

Japan . . 

154,587 151,100 

187,501 

348,0711 

1,400| 

2,901 

520,800 

Others . . 

876,538| 740,787 

1,016,305 

1,710,554! 

j 

i 384,099j 

351,741 ; 

1 

438,342 

28,735 

Totals . 

20.976,574'22, 288, 302 21,850,096 

1 t 

21,728,8341 

i 

|21,770,58lj 

22,986.722! 

1 

26,201,447 

81,748,921 


Traile (imports and exports) of the principal ports : — 


Years 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

i 

j 

Dunedin 

1911 

£ 

8,931,612 

9,780,471 

£ 

9,820,509 1 

£ ' 
5,748,215 

£ 

3,975,860 

1912 

10,082,861 i 

6,078,719 ' 

4,412,223 

1913 

10,635,486 

11,677,554 

6,239,341 

4,399,264 

1914 

10,611,410 

14,177,312 

! 6,586,309 I 

4,176,061 

1916 

11,901,536 

13,826,218 

! 7,171,881 1 

i 1 

4,568,417 


According to the British Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 

£ £ 2 
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into and exports from tlie United Kingdom, from and to New Zealand, in 
recent years were as follows : — 



1911 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1015 

InU»orts into U.K.; — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

7,476,011 

7,701,364 

8,165,408 

8,628,368 

11,075,927 

Mutton 

3,020,751 

6S0,58H 

4,555,786 

4,065,310 

5,435,128 

7,669,045 

Tallow arnl steal in<‘. 

724,303 

717,2C4 

774,124 

826,437 

Sheep .skins 

500,247 

677,734 

641,853 

657,800 

825,202 

Beef .... 

372,424 

429.624 

393,420 

044,450 

2,176,621 

Butter 

1,40.'), 242 

2,148.192 

1,851,285 

2,100.058 

2,603,808 

Oheese . 

1, 200,5 1'.l 

1,882,840 

1,685,472 

2,432,117 

3,081,465 

Kauri Gum 

587.412 

558,828 

503,720 

474,624 

202,257 

Hemp and Tow 

337,981 

395,222 

718,059 

437,807 

428,471 

Totals for all Imports . 

17,850,003 

20,302,062 

20,338,057 

22,094,319 

30,407,581 

Exports (British pro- 






duce) from U.K. : — 
Spirits 

j 240,020 

317,726 

285,:i75 

302. ('.81 

I 275,007 

Tobacco . 

157,001 

186,013 

; 202,006 

1 257,768 

i 261, Of* 3 

Carriages, all sorts . 

; 472,617 

540,953 

i 586,880 

j 569,380 

450,603 

Boots and shoes 
(leather) 

' 226,944 

257,615 

1 

305,300 

207,350 

i 282,407 

Cottons 

1,040,170 

! 1,02.8,236 

■ 1,084,442 

06.0,584 

i 1,120,45.3 

Woollens , 

730,805 

<’»00,S01 

i 708,203 

584,062 

(550,3 1 0 

Apparel 

588,0(K3 

(>55,457 

1 760,624 

694,211 

i 614,078 

Iron, and iron and 
steel manuhiciurt's 

1,570,453 

. 1,63^564 

1,603,6..30 

1,318,446 

; 1,3(-59,8S8 

Machinery 

521,181 

; 614,336 

505,003 

474,001 

382,855 

Totals for all Exports of 
British produce 

; 0,800,407 

10,300,334 

j 10,837,647 

0,416,024 

0,373,813 

Exjiorts of foreign and 
colonial pioduce . 

700,203 

706,218 

j 052,216 

1,002,317 

744,886 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1915 the registered vessels were 196 sailing vessels of 21,762 tons (net), 
and 385 steamers of 71,695 tons ; total 581 vessels of 93,457 tons (net). 

!Many of the principal vessels on the New Zealand Register were trails- 
forred to the London Register after the outbreak of war, to take advantage 
of the Imperial War Insurance rates. Shipping inwards and outwards for 
five years : — 



Vessels Inwards 

Vessels Outwards 

Years 

With Cargoes 

Total, including i 
in Ballast 

With Cargoes 

TotAl, including 
in Ballast 


No. 

Tons 

No, 

Tons i 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1911 

580 

1,389,349 

621 

1,482,378 I 

533 

1,235,193 

624 

1,467,402 

1912 

612 

1,548,276 

677 

1,672,092 i 

537 

1,345,582 

666 

1,668,630 

1913 

590 

1,592,163 

645 

1,738,985 ; 

467 

1,287,837 

635 

1,699,807 

1914 

583 

1,629,767 

646 

1,724,849 

513 

1,434,094 

657 

1,781,981 

1915 

573 

1,419,790 

638 

1,641,425 

493 

1,286,158 

649 

1,635,933 


Of vessels entered inwards in 1915, 314 of 1,145,609 tons were British ; 
290 of 439,292 tons colonial; 34 of 56,524 tons foreign; total inwards, 
638 vessels, 1,641,425 tons. Vessels outwards, 317 of 1,138,873 tons 
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Dritish ; 240 of 437,388 tons colonial ; ami 10 of 59,672 tons foreign ; total 
outwards, 687 vessels, 1,635,933 tons. 

For the year 1915, the shipping at five principal ports was as under : — 


Port 

1 

Vessels Inwards 

I Vessels Outwards 

Auckland 


No. 

20S 

Tons 

7()7,325 

No. 

100 

Tons 

494,271 

Wellington . 

• 

185 

54.5, 811 

242 

804,200) 

Lyttelton 

1 

42 

76,773 

2U 

70,582 

Dunedin 


S() 

80,552 

:n 

75,752 

Blutf . 


34 

05,01)5 

3C. ^ 

76,297 


Railways. 

On March 31, 1916, tliere were 1,246 miles of Government railways in the 
North Island, and 1,714 in the South Island, besides 29 miles of private 
lines— 2,989 miles in all. Revenue from Government railways 4,548,356/., 
expenditure 2,910,883/., net revenue 1,637,473/. Total expenditure on con- 
struction of all Government lines, open and iinopen, to March 31, 1916, 
37,335,080/. In 1915-16 the tonnage of goods carried was 6,370,946, and 
the passengers numbered 14,201,506. 

All the chief towns are provided with tramway systems. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 


Postal statistics — Articles posted and delivered : — 


Years 

Letters and 

Post 

Books, 

News- 

Parcels 

Money Orders 

Letter-cards 

Cards 

<fcc. 

papers 

Nos. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Issued 

Paid 

1911 

205,450,027 

12,255,477 

58,828,430 

43,801,710 

3,327,370 

007,704 

483,506 

1912 

214,184,119 

11,252,527 

01,304,017 

43,400,010 

1 .3, 350,. 307 1 

666,425 

536,806 

1013 

223,001,200 

10,4()2,804 

56,127,084 

43,572,759 

4,275,834 ' 

090,475 

560,946 

1014 

233,001,320 

10,585,012 

65 700,903 

43,770,983 

5,055,147 : 

001,518 

570,087 

1015 

242,547,850 

0,242,792 

57,093,130 

41,311,535 

5,724,570 

1 

664,860 

1 

1 554,252 


Receipts of Post and Telegraph Department for year ended March 31, 
1916, 1,695,756/.; working expenses, 1,296,522/. The officials numbered 
9,347 on March 31, 1916. 

The telegraph system is Governmental. On March 31, 1916, there were 
13,684 miles of line and 48,052 of wire. Number of telegrams despatched 
daring the year, 10,836,968, 10,708,910 being private and Press. The 
telephone (Governmental) is very generally used. The telegraph and 
telephone revenue for the year 1915-16 was 837,174/. 

Money and Credit. 

There were, in December, 1915, six banks of issue doing business. Two 
of these were wholly New Zealand institutions, having a paid-up capital 
of 2,497,320/., besides which the Bank of New Zealand has 529,988/. of 
4 per cent, guaranteed stock. The total average liabilities for 1915, in 
respect of New Zealand transactions, were 84,448,270/., and the average 
assets 38,209,483/. The average amount on deposit was 31,433,653/. The 
value of the notes in circulation in September, 1916, was 4,332,000/. Gold 
has almost entirely disappeared from circulation. 
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Post-office and private savings-bank business : — 


Years 

No. of 
Savings 
Banks 

No. of 
Depositors 

Amounts 

Deposited 

, Amounts 
f Withdrawn 

Amounts on 
Deposit at End 
of Year 




£ 

1 ^ 

£ 

1912 

729 ' 

‘ 503,927 

13,549,789 

i 13,283,101 

18,043,540 

1913 

752 i 

532,714 

12,765,011 

1 12,502,964 

18,923,521 

1914 

771 

! 559,203 

18,263,199 

15,155,995 

1 11,943,778 

20,924,754 

1915 

1 792 

! 587,109 

i 12,622,337 

24,238,966 


Attached to New Zealand are the following islands : 

Auckland Islands, f)0° 31' S., 166° 19' E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Island. 
Area of largest about 330 square miles. Uninhabited. The New Zealand 
Government maintains a depot of provisions and clothing for the use of 
shipwrecked mariners on the largest island of the group. 

Chatham Islands, 43° 50' S., 177° W., 536 miles E. of New Zealand. Area 
375 square miles ; population (April, 1911) 453 (234 Europeans and 219 
Maoris and Morioris). 


The Cook and other South Pacific Islands were annexed to New Zealand 
in June, 1901. They lie between 8° and 23° S. lat.,157° and 170°W. long. The 
Cook Islands and the other islands with their population (1911) are as follows 


Cook Islands - 

Population 

Other Islands — 

J’opulation 

Rarotonga 

. 2,759 

Niue (Savage Is.) 

. 3,943 

Mangaia . 

. 1,471 

Palmerston is. 

107 

Atiu 

812 

Perirhyn (Toiigarcva) 

335 

Aitutaki . 

. 1,237 

Manahiki 

444 

Mauke (Parry Is.) . 

457 

Bakaanga 

315 

Mltiaro . 

199 

Danger (Pukapuka) , 

490 

Hervey Islands 

29 


— 

Total 

. 6,964 

Total 

. 5,634 


Total area of the Cook and other islands about 280 square miles. 

Rarotonga is 20 miles in circumference ; Vatiu, or Atiu, 20 miles; Aitutaki, 
21 miles ; Niue (or Savage Island), 40 miles. Laws for the Cook Islands have 
been made since 1890 by a general Legislature, and are administered by an 
Executive Council of which the Arikis, or native Kings and Queens, are 
members. At Rarotonga there is a British Resident, whose approval is 
required for all enactments. The customs tariff of New Zealand is enforced. 
In 1915 the numbers of births, marriages, and deaths (excluding Niue) 
were respectively 300, 94, and 225. Chief products — copra (output 1915, 
773 tons), coffee, pearl-shell (this trade has been dead since the ouibreak of 
war), fruit (expoits 1915 : 61,870 cases of bananas ; 98,447 cases of oranges ; 
13,119 boxes of tomatoes), hats and caps, and lime-juice. The trade for 
1916 was: — Imports 76,268^., including 60,554^. from New Zealand; 
exports 71,187^., including 61,981^. to New Zealand. It is intended to 
secure communication with New Zealand by means of a wireless station 
at Rarotonga. 

Kermadec Islands, 36° S., 178° 80' W., 600 milesN.N.E. of New Zealand. 
Area 16 square miles. Now uninhabited. The largest of the ^oup is Raoul 
or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; Macaulay Island is 3 miles in circuit. 

Small uninhabited islands are: The Campbell Islands, the tluco King’s 
Islands, the Antipodes Islands, and the Bounty Islands. 
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Books of EeferenoO' 

Statiatics of New Zealami— Annual, in four volun^es. 

Bibliography of the Literature relating to New Zealand. By T. M. Hockcn. Wellington, 
1908. 

Oenaua of New Zealand, taken on the 2nd of April, 1911. Wellington, 1912. 

Report on the Results of Census, 1911. Wellington, 1918. 

Now Zealand Municipal Hand-Book. Biennial. ^ 

Now Zealand Official Voar-book. Annual. Wellington. Report of the Department 
of Lands and LaV)our. Annual. Wellington. Annual Reports on Mining. 

J.), The Wilds Maoriland. London, 1914. 

Brown (J. M.), Maori and Polynesian. London, 1907. 

Douglas (A. P.), Tlio Dominion of New Zealand. Tiondon, 1909. 

Rlkington (B. W.), Adrift in New Zealand. London, 1900. 

Fox (Sir W.), The War in New Zealand. London, 1866. ' 

Oisbornf {\Y .), New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen (1844-97). London, 1897, 

Grey (Sir G.), Polynesian Mythology and Maori Legends. ISSa. 

Right (J.) and liamford (El. D,), The Constitutional History and Law of New Zealand. 
1915. 

Hocken (T. M.), Contributions to the Early History of New Zealand (Otago), London, 
1898. 

Irvine (R. l^.) and Alpers (O, T. J.), The Progress of New Zealand in the Century. 
London, 1902, 

Lloyd (H. D.), Newest England. London, 1901. 

Loughnan (R. A.), New Zealand, Wellington, 1901. 

Lufik(ll. 11), Social Welfare in Ne!w Zealand. I^ondon, 1913. 

McNab {B.) (Editor), Historical Records of New Zealand. Wellington, 1908. 

Maning (F. E.), Old New Zealand, Pakcha-Maori. London, 1884. 

Moreland {A. M.), Through South Westland. 2iid edition. London, 1916. 
pxford Survey of the British Empire, Vol. V. Australasian Territories. London, 1914. 
P/a?/ae (S,), New Zealand: its History, Commerce and Industrial Resources, London, 
1912-13. 

Pennefather (F. W.), Handbook (Murray’s) for New Zealand. London. 

Reeves (Hon. William Pembor), The Long White Cloud. Revised ed. London, 1915. — 
State Experiments in Anstrolia and New Zealand. 2 vols. London, 1902, 

(G. W.), The History of Now Zealand. Newed. 3 vols. Melhonrno, 1896. 
Scholeflehl (G. II.), Now Zealand in Evolution, Tmlustrial, Economic and Political. 
New York, 1010. 

Siegfried (A.), T^a Democratie on Nouvellc Z61andc. Pari.s, 1904. Translated by E, V. 
Burns. London, 1914. 

(Sir R.) and Stout (J. E.), Now Zealand. London, 1911. 

Tregear (Ed.), The Maori Race. New Zealand, 1904. 

White (John), Ancient History of the Maori. 6 vols. Londop, 1889. 

Whitmore (Sir G.), The Lust Maori War in New Zealand under the Self-Reliant Policy. 
London, 1002. 

[Official and many other books and newspapers may be seen at the office of the High 
Commissioner in London.] 


FIJI. 

Constitution and Government. 

Fiji was ceded by tho chiefs and people of Fiji on October 10, 1874. The 
government is administered by a Governor appointed by the Crown, assisted 
by an Executive Council consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, other oHicial members appointed by the Governor, and two nomi- 
nated members selected by the Governor from the elected members ol the 
Legislative Council, Laws are passed by the Legislative Council, of which 
the Governor is president. It comprises eleven official members, seven 
elected uieiubers, and two native members. 

Governor of Fiji and High Oo^nmissioner for the Western Pi^teifuu — 
Sir Ernest Bickham Sweet-Escott, K.C.M.G. Salary 3,000/* as Govepupr 
of Fiji, and 1,000/. aaHigh Commis.siom*r for the 'Western Pacific, 
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Colonial Secretary. — Hon. Eyre Hutson, O.M.G. 

The Governor is Commissioner and Consul-General for tlie Western 
Pacific. 

There is a constabulary consisting of Fijians and Indians, and a Defence 
Force (Europeans and Fijians). 

For the purposes of native government the colony is divided into 17 
provinces, in 7 of which a superior native chief exercises, under the title of 
Roko Tui, a form of rule which recognises to a large degree the principles of 
native administration by which the people formerly governed themselves. 
In seven of the provinces there are European coinrnissioiiers. About 180 
native chiefs of inferior degree are employed in subordinate administrative 
capacities. There arc also 82 native stipendiary magistrates associated 
with 19 District Commissioners in the administration of justice. A 
European commissioner, who is also Government medical officer, resides in 
Rotumah. 


Area and Population. 

Fiji comprises a group of over 200 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
between 16° and 20° south latitudes and 177° east and 178° west longitude. 
The largest is Viti Levu, area 4,250 square miles ; next is Vanua Levu, area 
2,600 square miles. The island of Rotumah, between 12° and 15°ofsoutl) 
latitude, and 175° and 177° east longitude, was added to the colony in 1880. 
Total area, including Rotumah, 7,435 square miles. 

At the census of April 2, 1911, the population was 1 39,541 ; the Europeans, 
3,707 (2,403 male.s, 1,304 females) ; Fijians, 87,006 (46,110 males, 40,986 
females); Rotumans, 2,176 (1,043 males, 1,133 females); Indians, 40,286 
(26,073 males, 14,213 females); Polynesians, 2,768 (2,429 males, 329 
females) ; Chinese, 305 (276 males, 29 females); others, 3,213 (1,674 males, 
1,539 females). On December 31, 1915, the estimated population was 159,321, 
including 89,574 natives. In 1915 thcic were 2,508 Indian immigrants. 
The total number of East Indians serving under indenture, including 2,440 
children, at the end of 1915 was 14,362. 

Among Europeans in 1915 the births were 99 and deaths 37 ; among 
Fijians, births 3,325, deaths 2,638 ; among Indians, births 2,032, deaths 604. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti Levu ; European popula- 
tion (census of April 2, 1911), 1,376. 


Religion and Instruction. 

Attending at Wesleyan native churches in 1915, 84,380 ; Roman Catholic 
Mission, 10,256. The Wesleyan Mi.s8ion compri.ses 18 European missionaries, 
15 European mission sisters, 62 native ministers, 165 catechists, 773 teachers, 
and 3,849 local preachers, 4,891 class leaders, with 707 churches, and 
461 other preaching places. The Roman Catholic Mission has 33 European 
ministers and 238 native teachers, 53 European sisters, 70 churches and 
chapels, 3 native training institutions. 

Two public schools, in Suva and Levuka, receive 1,086Z. a year State aid ; 
302 scholars in 1915. Another State-supported school is solely for natives ; 
68 scholars in 1915. During 1915 the We.sleyan Mission had 1,027 schools 
with 16,606 scholars ; the Roman Catholic had* 130 schools with 2,266 
scholars. The Roman Catholic Mission maintain 3 schools for Europeans, 
with 136 children in 1915. Expenditure on education, 1915, 3,335/. 
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Finance. 


Year 

Revenue 

I Expenditure 

1910 ; 

£ 

211,952 

236r66] 

1911 : 

240,395 

265,347 
' 251,7451 

1912 j 

283,947 


Year ! 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

£ 

£ 

1913 i 

266,031 

2.58,7921 

1914 

279,845 

301,3511 

1915 

273,635 

282,831 1 


1 Rxclnsivc of expniidiinre on loan aci oiiiil, whicli was 4(>,20j[/. in lOlfo 

The principal sources of revenue in 1915 were: — Customs, 149,494/., 
wharf and shipping dues, 13,55.5/.; native taxes, 15,905/.; licences, excise, 
&c,, 34,235/.; fees of court, &c., 31,350/.; post office, 13,692/. The expen- 
diture on personal emoluments was 106,202/. ; on other charges, 151,558/.; 
on public works, 25,072/.; against loan account for harbour and drainage 
works, 46,207/. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1915, stood at 49,215/., in- 
cluding Imperial advances to the amount of 1.5,815/. 


Production, Industry and Commerce. 

There are 6 sugar mills, 1 tea factory, 22 boat-building yards, 2 soap 
works, 4 saw mills, 4 fibre mills, and 2 rice mills. In 1915 there were 
under cultivation by European and Indian settlers : — Bananas, 5,783 acres; 
coconuts, 45,103 acres ; maize, 6,315 acres ; sugar-cane, 62,308 acres ; yam.s, 
255 acres , tobacco, 122 acres ; peanuts, 49 acres ; tea, 200 acres ; rice, 14,195 
acres ; rubber, 1,906 acres. In 1915 there were approximately 7,434 horses 
and mules, 58,773 cattle, 1,982 sheep, and 12,130 goats. 


Year 

1 Imports 1 

Exports! li 

Year j 

Imports ! 

Exports 1 

1912 

1913 

£ 

040,044 

903,968 

£ 

1.058,960 '1 

1,425,940 jj 

1914 

1915 

£ 

927,238 - 
880,308 3 

£ 

1,389,865 

1,474,192 


1 Including bullion and .specie. 

“ Incliuling 15,9C4I. imported through parcel post. 
Includes 14,96‘JL imported through j'arcel po.st, 


Imports subject to duty, 1915, 729,556/., duty-free 150,752/. 




Imports 



Exports 


Year 

From British 
Possessions 

From other 
Countries 

Total 

i To British 

I Possessions 

To other 
Countries 

Total 


£ 

£ 

I £ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

1912 

i 848,359 

91,685 

1 940,044 

1,056,626 

2,335 

1,058,960 

1,425,940 

1913 

! 824,772 

79,196 

903.968 

1,416,419 

9, .'■>21 

1914 

i 818,982 

92,292 1 

1 911,274 

: 1,333,357 

56,508 

1,389,866 

1915 

i 796,880 

68,470 

880,308 

! 1,322,266 

161,927 

1,474,192 
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Quantities and values of imports are ascertained by invoice and declaration, or by 
examination by Customs officers. The countries recorded are the countries of consignment, 
as disclosed by the shipping documents. In the case of exports, the values are declared 
by the exporter as the true values of the goods as they lie In the port of shipment, in- 
cluding cost of packages. 

The principal imports during 1915 were: Drapery, 116,716Z. ; biscuits, 
flour, sharps, and pollard, 95,816/. ; harctware, 46,101/, ; machinery, 
43,346/.; oils, 36,808/. ; timber, 33,990/. ; bags and sacks, 29,631/. ; vice, 
28,878/.; coal, 24,180/. ; manure, 19,014/. : butter and ghee, 16,803/,; fish, 
15,544/. vegetables and fruit, 15,448^ ; live stock, 14,954/.; meats, 14,948/. ; 
spirits, 11,912/. ; rails, etc., 11,826/.; galvanised iron, 11,200/. ; specie, 
44,038/. Prineipal exports: sugar, 1,065,463/.; copra, 233,969/.; green 
fruit, 120,741/. 

Shipping and Oommunications. 

Fiji is in regular steam communication with New Zealand, Australia, 
Tonga and Samoa, Honolulu and Canada. During 1915 the number of 
merchant vessels entered at the ports of entry was 144 steamers of 
403,098' tons, and 4 sailing vessels of 2,344 tons. Total tonnage entered 
and cleared in 1915, 821,566 tons (British, 803,371). Registered shipping, 
1915, 12 vessels of 1,321 tons ; registered vessels holding coasting licences 
(1915), 243 of 2,663 tons. There is also a subsidised inter-island steamer. 
Extensive harbour works involving the reclamation of 17 acres, to cost 
200,000/., are in progress at Suva. 

A scheme for the construction of 50 nules of railway from Suva up the 
Rewa Valley, at an cstimatecl cost of 353,000/,, is under consideration. 

liocal correspondence, 1915, 799,908 letters and postcards, 70,081 book- 
packets, 330,522 newspapers, 13,657 parcels; foreign correspondence, 
1,358,062 letters and i)OstCiU’ds, 608,392 newspapers, 134, 574^ boot-packets, 
and 28,649 parcels. There is a Money Order system with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the Australian States, Now Zealand, Tonga, and India. 
There is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 54 miles, 
of whicli 11 4 miles is by su])marine cable. An overland telephone from 
Suva to Lautoka, 125 miles. Wireless telegraph stations have been 
erected at Suva, Labasa, Taveuui and Savusavu. 

Government Savings Bank, end of 1915: 1,371 depositors and 16,667/. 
deposits. The Bank of New Zealand and the Bank of New South Wales are 
established in the Colony. 

Money, weights, and measures are the same a.s in the United Kingdom, 

Books of Reference. 

Annual Blue Book and Colonial Office Report. 

0alv«rt9.nd. Williams , Fiji and the Fijians. 

Gordon and Qotch, Au.stralian Handliook. Annual. Melbourne. 

QfifMhaw (Beatrice), From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands. London, 1006. 

Thomson (Basil), Fiji for Tourists. [Canadian-Australian Steamship Line.] London 
1807.-r-tTlie Fijians, London, 1908. 

Waterhouse^ Fiji : its Kini; and People. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

TONaA. 

(Friendly Islands,) 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutral 
region in accordance with the Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886. By the 
Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left practically under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain. A Protectorate was pi-oclaimed over Tonga 
oix May 19, 1900. In December, 1900, the British High Commissioner, 
with the assent of the King and native chiefs, assumed the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over all subjects of Foreign Powers in Tonga, and 
the supervision of the financial administration. 

King . — George IL, born June 18, 1874 ; succeeded bis great-grandfather, 
George Tubou, in 1893 ; married June 1st, 1899, to Lavinia, who died in 
April, 1902. He married again in 1909. 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, composed of seven 
nobles elected by their peers, seven elected representatives of the people, 
and the Ministers of the Crown, numbering seven, or twenty-one members 
in all. The elections are hold triennially. 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga- 
tabu, Haabai, and Vavau, together with the outlying islands of Niuatobii- 
tabii, Tafahi, and Niiiafoo, and lies between 15“ amirs'" 30' south, and 173° 
and 177° west, its western boundary being the eastern boundary of Fiji. 
The main group was discovered by Tasman in 1643. Area, 390 square luiloa ; 
population, census, April, 1911, 23,011 Tongans ; 346 Pacific islanders, 
and 380 Europeans. Capital, Nukualofa. Estimated population 1914, 
23,121 Tongans, and 835 other persons. In 1914, the police courts dealt 
with 14,200 criminal cases (including pet ty offences, and breaches of the 
sanitary and taxation laws) and the Supreme Court with 14. The natives 
are Christian, mostly Wesleyan Methodists. At the end of 1914, there were 
57 public primary schools (against 55 in 1913), with 2,780 pupils on the 
roll. At Tonga College there were 8 teachers and 128 students on December 
31, 1914. Tliere are now no State-aided schools in the kingdom. The revenue, 
chiefly from customs (11,989^. in 1914-15), a poll tax, licences, and leases 
(no land being sold), amounted in 1914-15 to 36,114^,, and the expenditure 
to 36,414Z. Native produce consists mostly of copra, green fruit, mats, tapa 
(a textile from bark), and fungus. Imports, 1914, 87,702/, ; exports, 73,036/. 
The imports exclude specie (nil in 1914), but include drapery (23,401/.), flour 
(3,222/.), biscuits (2,918/.), fush (1,962/.), hardware (3,388/.), timber (4, 113/.), 
sugar (2,392/.), meats (11,522/.) ; and the exports, copra. 67,304/.; fungus, 
956/.; live stock, 700/. The imports are chiefly from New Zealand (38,329/. 
in 1914) and Australia (29,906/.) ; the exports chiefly to Australia, and New 
Zealand. In 1914, 33 vessels of 57,474 aggregate tonnage entered (32 British, 
56,779 tons), and 30 of 54,099 tons cleared (29 British, 53,404 tons). Two 
boats of the New Zealand Union Steam.ship Company visit, when engaged 
in the regular service, each of the 3 Tongan groups every two weeks, one 
iTinning n’om Auckland to Tonga, vid Fiji, and the other from Sydney vid 
Fiji and Samoa. 

Since May 1, 1906, British coin is the only legal tender. The weights 
and measures are the same as in Great Britain. Accounts are kept in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

High Qommissiomr aiid Conmh General ^or the Western 

E. Bickham Esoott, K.C.M.G. 

Agent and ConsuL — H. B. W. Grant, C.M.G. 
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III the sections devoted to New South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting islands described elsewhere) gives the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Ducie Island^ 24® 40' S. lat., 124® 48' W. long. Pitcairn Island, 
25® 5 'S., 130® 5' W. ; area 2 sq. m. ; pop. in 1914, 140 (35 adult males. 
30 adult females, 66 children). The affairs of the island are conducted by a 
(/ouncil of 7 members, with a President, who acts also as Chief Magistrate, 
and a Vice-President, who is also Government Secretary, subject to the control 
of the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. In religion the islanders 
(descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty) are ‘ Seventh Day Adventists.’ 
The products of the island are sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, 
melons, pumpkins, oranges, bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, which is 
prepared in limited quantities with, antiquated ap})liances. Excellent coffee 
also grows, and its cultivation will probably extend. On the Island there 
are about 200 wild goats and a small stock of chickens. Budoza Island, 
7® 40' S. lat., 161® W. long. ; area 2 sq. m. Victoria Island, area 2 sq. m., 
uninhabited. Phoenix Group between 2® 30' and 4® 30' S. lat., and 171® 
and 174® 30' W. long. Eight islands : Mary, Enderbury, Phoenix, Birney, 
Gardner, McKean, Hull, Sydney ; area of group, 16 sq. m., pop. 59. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The islands in this group were pro- 
claimed as Protectorates in 1892 and annexed (at the request of the native 
governments^, as Gilbei t and Kliice Islands Colony, on November 10, 1915. 
The Colony includes several grouj)3 of islands. (l)The Union, or Tokelau 
Group, between 8® 30' and ITS. hit, and 171“ and 172® W. long. Five 
clusters of islets, the principal of wliicli are Fakaofo or Bowditch, Nnku- 
nono or Duke of Clarence, Atafu or Duke of York, Nassau, Danger ; area 
of group, 7 sq. tn. ; pop. 912 natives and 2 Euro})eans (1911). (2) The Ellice 

Islands, between 5® 30' and 11® 20' S. lat, and 176® and 180® E. long. The 
principal islands are Funafuti, Nukufetau, Vaitupu, Nui (or Netherland), 
Niutao (or Lynx or Speiden), Nanumaga (or Hudson), Nanomea (or St. 
Augustine), Nukulaelae (or Mitchell), Nnrukita (or Sopliia); area of group, 
14 sq. m. ; pop. (1911), 3,084 natives, 6 Europeans, and 1 Asiatic. (3) Two 
Orders in Council dated respectively January 27, 1916, and February 29 
1916, extended the boundaries of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
so as to include Fanning Island, 3® 50' N., 159® W.; area 15 sq. m., 
pop. 150, and Washington Island, 4® 40' N., 160® 20' W., area 6 sq. ni. 
(4) The Gilbert Islands on the equator. The priiici])al islands are Butaritari, 
Makin, Tarawa, Abaian, Marakti, Maiana, Ahemama, Kuria, Anaiiuka, 
Nonouti, Tapiteuea, Bern, Nikunau, Onotoa, Tamana, Arorae, and Ocean 
Islands. Area 166 sq. m.; estimated pop. (1911), 26,417 natives and 446 
foreigners. Education is in the hands of various missions. Revenue of the 
Colony was for the year ended June 30, 1915, 16,120^. (chief items : Customs, 
2,845L ; native taxes, 3,7317. ; licence.s, &o., 3,7977. ; royalty on phosphate, 
3,2827.) ; and expenditure, 23,5227. Principal crops: pandanus fruit and 
coconuts. The trade in 1914 amounted to 144,4797. for imports, and 
350,0007. for exports (phosphates, 305,0007., and copra, 45,0007.). 

British Solomon Islands, about 8® S. and 160° W., are Guadalcanar, Malaita, 
Isabel, San Cristoval, New Georgia, Choiseul, ShortlancI, Mono (or Treasury), 
Vella Lavella, Ronongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida, Rennell, and nu- 
merous small islands (the Lord Howe Group or Ontong Java, the Santa Cruz 
Islands, Tucopia and Mitre Islands are also included in the Solomon Islands 
Protectorate). Area 11,000 sq. nautical miles; European population (1915), 
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660 ; native population, about 150,000. They arc under British Protection. 
Revenue (1915-16), 22,006^. (Customs, 16,7361.) ; expenditure, 26,4251. About 
30,000 acres planted by white planters were under coco-nuts in March, 
1914, and about 300 acres under rubber ; sweet potatoes, pineapples, bananas 
are grown. The value of imports in 1914-15 was 133,062^. (chief items: 
biscuits, 5,084Z. ; boats and small vessels, 3,514Z. ; drapery, 13.381Z. ; hardware, 
10,680Z. ; meats (tinned), 10,219Z. ; rice, 11,025Z. ; timber, 4,386Z. ; tobacco, 
8,71BZ.); and of exports, 87,539Z. (chief items : copra, 75,398/.; green snail 
and trochns shells, 3,6021. ; mother of pearl sliell and pearl shell black, 
3,983/.). Foreign -going vessels entered, 1914-15, 39 of 30,494 net tons 
(30,407 tons British) ; cleared, 37 of 27,342 net tons (27,232 British). There 
is a Resident Commissioner. 

Santa Cruz Islands, seven large islands, the largest about 15 miles long. 
Dulf or Wilson Islands, eleven islands, the largest about 6 miles in circum- 
ference (included in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate). Starbuck 
Island, 6° 30' S. lat., 155® W. long. ; area 1 sq. m., uninhabited. Malden 
Island, 4®S. lat., 155® \V. long. ; area 35 sq. m., pop. 168. Jarvis Island, 
on the equator, 159® W., area IJ sq. m., pop. 30. Palmyra, 6® N., 162® 30' 
W., area IJ sq. m. Baker Islands, on the equator. 

These islands are mostly of coral formation ; most of them grow 
cocoii'iit trees, and some of them are valuable for their guano. 

The Higli Commissioner of the Western Pacific, assisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance with an Order in Council of 1893, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts 
of 1872 and 1875, and to settle disputes between British subjects living in 
tlicse islands. The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific not within the limitsof Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civilised Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small groups in Melanesia. 

The New Hebrides, however, are under the joint administration of 
English and Frencli officials, as arranged by the Anglo-French Convention 
of February, 1906, ratified October, 190C. This conventiou guarantees 
the interests of French, British, and natives, respectively ; fixes tJie. 
conditions of laud-holding in the Islands ; and provides for the re- 
gulation of the recruitment of native labourers. Within the Islands 
Great Britain is represented by a Resident Commissioner, who reports 
to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. The larger islands 
of the group are Espiritu Santo, Mallicolo, Epi, Efate or Sandwich, 
Erromanga, Tanna, Futuna or Erronan, and Aneityum. Area, 5,100 
square miles ; population about 70,000. At the end of 1905 there were 
within the group 225 British and 417 French subjects. There are 3 
French Catholic mission schools, and many Presbyterian. Settlers have 
acquired largo areas within the islands ; and though there are many 
disputes as to rightful possession, and much of the land is still uncleared, 
cocoanuts (for copra), maize, millet, coffee, and bananas are grown, and a 
timber factory on Aneityum prepares Kauri wood for export. The dis- 
tillation and importation of spirits are prohibited. The expenditure 
for 1915 was estimated at 22,623/., and the revenue at 11,000/., the 
deficit being met by the British and French jointly. An expenditure 
of 8,302/. on purely British purposes was also estimated for the same 
year. There are several French and British trading companies, and the 
commerce of the Islands, in the absence of statistics, may be estimated at 
about 53,000/. for imports, and 43,000/. for exports. The trade is mostly with 
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Sydney and Noumda (New Caledonia). The imports are provisions and 
foodstuffs, clothing, metal-work, and furniture ; the exports are maize, copra, 
coffee, and other island products. Vessels visit the islands frequently, 
including the repeated voyages of one British and two French companies, 
whose steamers provide for communication with Sydney, Noumea, the 
Solomon Islands, and sometimes the Gilbert Islands. 

British Resident. — M. King. 

French Resident, — L. Miramende. 
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UNITED STATES. 

(IJNiTKa) Sjateh of Ameiuca.) 

Constitution and Government. 

'J’uE JJeclartitioii of Iiidepciuleiicc of the thirteen States ol‘ which the 
American Union then consisted was adopted by Congress July 4, 1776. 
On November JO, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged independence of 
the United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded. 

The form of 'government of the United States is based on the Constitution 
of Sept. 17, 1787, to which ten amendments were added Dec. 15, 1791 ; 
an eleventh amendment, Jan. 8, 1798; a twelfth amendment, Sept. 25, 
1804 ; a thirteenth amendment, Dec. 18, 1865: a fourteenth amenament, 
July 28, 1868 ; a fifteentli amendment, March 30, 1870 ; a sixteenth 
amendment, February 25, 1913 ; and a seventeenth amendment, May 31, 
1913. 

By the Constitution, the government of the nation is entrusted to three 
separate authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. The 
executive power is vested in a President, who holds his othce during the 
term of four years, and is elected, together with a Vice-President chosen for 
the same term, in the mode prescribed as follows ; — ‘ Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of elector.?, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or ]>rofit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector.' The practice is that in every State the electors allotted to the 
State are chosen by direct vote of the citizens on a general ticket, on the 
system known in France as scrutin de llsfe. The Constitution enacts that 
‘the Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States’; and further, that ‘no jjerson except a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
person bo eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States’. 

The quadrennial election is hold every fourth (leap) year. Electors are 
chosen in the several States on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November ; the electors meet and give their votes at their respective State 
capitals on the second Monday in January next following their appointment ; 
and the votes of the electors of all the States are opened and counted in 
the presence of both Houses of Congress on the second Wednesday in 

V y 
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February. The presidential term begins on March 4, in the year following 
leap years. 

The Pi'esident is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia in the service of the Union. The Vice-President is ex-officio President 
of the Senate ; and in the case of the death or resignation of the President, 
he becomes the President for the remainder of the term. 

President of the United States. — AVoodrow JVilsan^ of New Jersey, born 
at Staunton, Virginia, December 28, 1856 ; educated at Princeton University 
(1875-1879), Associate Professor at Bryn Mawr College (1885-1888) ; Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Wesleyan University (1888-1890); Professor 
of Jurisiirudence and Politics at Princeton University (1890-1902) ; President 
of Princeton University (1902-1910) ; Ctovcrnor of New Jersey (1911-1913). 

Vice-President of the United States. — Thomas Riley Marshall^ ot Indiana, 
born 1854 ; admitted to the bar, 1875 ; (iov^eriior of Indiana, 1909-1912. 

The President of the United States hns an annual salary of 75,000 dollars, 
with an additional allowance of 25,000 dollars for travelling expenses ; 
and the Vice-President 12,000 dollars. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution the oiHces of President and Vice- 
President have been occupied as follows : — 


Presidents of the United States. 


Name 

From St^ite 

Term of Service 

j Born 

Died 

George Washington 

A^irginia . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John Adams 

^lassachusetts . 

1797-1801 

1736 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson 

Virginia . 

’ 1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James Madison 

Virginia . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James Monroe 

A^irginia . 

i 1817-1825 

1769 

1831 

John Quinev Adams 

Massachusetts . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew J aclcson . 

Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1846 

Martin Van Ruren 

New York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William IJ. Harrison . 

Ohio 

Mfirch-Apl. 1841 

1773 

1841 

John Tyler . 

ATrginia . 

1841-184.'') 

1790 

1862 

James K. Polk 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1796 

1849 

Zachary Taylor 

Louisiana . 

1849-1850 

1784 

1860 

Millard Fillmore . 

Now York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin Pierce . 

New Hampsliiro 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James Buchanan . 

Pennsylvania . 

; 1857-18G1 

, 1791 

1868 

Abraham Lincoln , 

Illinois 

1861-1865 

1809 

1866 

Andrew J ohnson . 

i Tennessee 

! 1865-1869 

1808 

1876 

Ulysses S. Gj-ant . 

1 Illinois 

! 1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford B. Haye.s . 

Ohio 

1 1877- 1881 

1822 

1893 

Jmnes A. Garfield . | 

Ohio 

1881 

1831 , 

1881 

Chester A. Arthur 

New York 

1881-188.5 

1830 

1886 

Grover Cleveland , 

New York 

1885-1889 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin Harrison 

Indiana . 

1889-1893 

1833 

1901 

Grover Cleveland . 

New York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William Me {Finley 

Ohio 

1897-1901 

1844 

1901 

Theodore Rooaevolt 

New York 

1901-1909 

1858 

— 

William H. Taft . 

Ohio 

1909-1913 

1867 

— 

Woodrow Wilson . 

New Jersey 

1913-1921 

1856 
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Vioe-Pbesidbnts op the United States. 


Name 


John Adaina 
Thomas Jefferson . 
Aaron Burr . 

George Clinton 
Elbridge Gerry 
Daniel D. Tompkins 
John C. Calhoun . 
Martin Van Buren 
Richard M. Johnson 
John Tyler . 

George M. Dallas . 
Millard Fillmore . 
William R. King . 
John C. Breckinridge 
Hannibal Hamlin . 
Andrew Johnson . 
Schuyler Colfax . 
Henry Wilson 
William A. Wheeler 
Chester A. Arthur 
Thomas A. Hendricks 
Levi B. ^Morton . 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
Garret A. Hobart. 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Charles W. Fairbanks 
James S. Sherman 
Thomas R. Marshall 


From State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

Massachusetts . 

1789-1797 

1736 

1826 

Virginia . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

New York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

New York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Massachusetts . 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814 

New York 

1817-1825 

1774 

1825 

South Carolina . 

1825-1832 

1782 

1850 

Now York 

1833-1837 

1782 

1862 

Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1850 

Virginia . 

March-Apl. 1841 

1790 

1862 

Pennsylvania . 

1846-1849 

1792 

1864 

New York 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

Alabama . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 ' 

1875 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 ; 

1891 

Tennessee 

March-Apl. 1865 

1808 : 

1875 

Indiana . 

1869-1873 

I 1823 ; 

1885 

Massachusetts . 

1873-1875 

i 1812 ' 

1875 

New York 

1877-1881 1 

' 1819 “ 

1887 

New York 

March-Se]»t. 1881 1 

1830 1 

1886 

Indiana . 

Mar. -Nov. 25, 1885! 

1819 ' 

1885 

New Y'ork 

1889-1893 I 

1824 i 

— 

Illinois 

1893-1897 

1835 ^ 

1914 

New Jerse}^ . 1 

1897-1899 

1844 

1899 

New Y^’ork 

March-Sept., 1001 

1858 , 

— 

Indiana . 

1905-1909 

1855 

— 

Now York 

1909-1912 I 

1855 

1912 

Indiana . 

1913-1921 j 

1854 

— 


By a law which came into force Jan. 19, 1886, in case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the President and Yiiie- President, the 
Secretary of State, and after him, in the order of the establishment of their 
departments, other members of the Cabinet, sliall act as President until the 
disability of the President is removed or u President shall be elected. On 
the death of a Vice-President the duties of the ollice shall fall to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, who receives the salary of the Vice-President. 

The administrative business of the nation is conducted by nine chief 
officers, or heads of departments, who form what is called the ‘ Cabinet. ’ They 
are chosen by the President, but must bo confirmed by the Senate. Each of 
them presides over a separate department, and acts under the immediate 
authority of the President. They are, in the order prescribed by law for their 
succession to the presidtmey, in case both the President and the Vice- 
President die or become unable to take office : — 


1. Secretary of State , — Robert Lanning^ of New York, born in New York 
1864 ; counsel under the Department of State in the Bering Sea controversy, 
1892-93 ; Alaska Bouudnry dispute, 1903 ; Nortli Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
1908 ; at the Hague Arbitration, 1909-10 ; and in the Fur Seal Conference, 
1911 ; Counsel at various times for the Chinese and Mexican embassies ; 
Counsellor of the Department of State, 1913. Present appointment, June 24, 
1916. 
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2. Secretary of the Treasury. — William Gibbs McAdoOj of New York, 
born in Georgia, 1863 ; adiiiiited to the bar, 1884 ; Organizer and builder of 
railway tunnels undoi’ the Hudson river, rresent appointment, March 5, 

1913. 

3. Secretary of War. — Newton D. Bakery of Ohio, born in West Virginia, 
1871 ; City Solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio, 1902-12 ; Mayor of Cleveland, 
1914-1*6. Present appointment, March 7, 1916. 

4. Attorney -General. — Thomas Watt Gregory^ of Texas, born in 
Mississipj)!, 1861 ; admitted to the bar in Texas, 1885 ; Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, 1913-14. Present appointment, September 4, 

1914. 

5. Postmaster-General. — kVoQ>rt Sidney Burleson^ of Texas, born in Texas, 
1863 ; admitted to the bar, 1884 ; Member of Congress, 1899-1913. Present 
appointment, March 6, 1913. 

6. Secretary of the Navy. — Josephus of North Carolina, born in 

North Carolina, 1862 ; State Treasurer of Nortli Carolina, 1887-93 ; Chief 
Clerk Department of the Interior of the United States, 1893-95. Present 
appointment, March 5, 1913. 

7. Secretary of the Interior. — Franklin Knight Lane, of California, born 
in Prince Edward Island, 1864 ; Corporation Counsel of San Francisco, 
1897-1902 ; Democratic candidate for Governor of California, 1902 ; Mcinbcr 
(and since 1912 Chairman) of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1905-13. 
Ih’esent appointment, March 6, 1913. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture. — David Franklin Houston, of Missouri, born 
in South Carolina, 1866 ; has held ])rofcssorships in several southern colleges 
and been President of the University of Texas ; recently. Chancellor of the 
AVashington University of St. Louis, Missouri. Present appointment, 
March 5, 1913. 

9. Secretary of Commerce. — William C. Bedjield, of New York, l)orn in 
New York, 1858 ; Member of Congi’css, 1911-13. Present apimintment, 
March 5, 1913. 

10. Secretary of Labour, — William Baucho Wilson, of Pennsylvania, born in 
Scotland, 1862; Secretary of the UnitedMine Workers of America, 1900-1909 
Member of Congress, 1907-1913. Present appointment, March 5, 1913. 

The Ministry for Labour was created in 1913. 

Each of the above ministers has an annual salary of 12,000 dollars, and 
holds office during the ])leasuro of the President. 

The whole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen by popular vote tor six years. 
Senators must be not less than thirty years of age ; must have been 
citizens of the United States for nine years ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Besides its legislative functions, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of ratifying or rejecting all treaties made by the 
President with foreign Powers, a two-thirds majority of senators present 
being required for ratification. The Senate is also invested with the power 
of confirming or rejecting all appointments to office made by the President ; 
and its members constitute a High Court of Impeachment. The judgment 
in the latter case extends only to removal from office and disqualification. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members elected every 
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second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the laws of their 
respective States, are qualified to vote. In general such voters are all 
male citizens over 21 years of age. Neither race nor colour affects the right 
of citizens. The franchise is not absolutely universal ; residence for at least 
one year in most States (in Rhode Island and Kentucky two years, in 
Michigan and Maine three months) is necessary, in some States the payment 
of taxes, in others registration. On the other hand many of the Western 
States admit to the franchise iinnatiiralised persons who have formally 
declared their intention to become citizens. Several of the Southern States 
have adopted methods— which differ from one another — too complicated for 
explanation here, with the express and avowed purpose of excluding the 
negroes from the franchise, and yet avoiding the constitutional consequences 
of discriminating *on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.’ Untaxod Indians arc excluded from the franchise, in most States 
convicts, in some States duellists and fraudulent voters ; in Massachusetts 
voters are required to be able to read English. In some Southern States they 
are required to give a reasonable explanation of what they read. Wyoming 
(1869), Colorado (1893), Utah and Idaho (1896), Washington (1910), Cali- 
fornia (1911), Arizona, Kansas and Oregon (1912), Nevada and Montana 
(1914), admit women to the franchise on equal terms with men. The number 
of members of the House of Representatives to which each State is entitled is 
determined by the census taken every ten years. By the Apportionment A(;t 
consequent on the census of 1910, the number of representatives is 433. 

In 1912 with the a<linission of Arizona and New Mexico it became 435, 
distributed as follows : — 


Alabama 

. 10 

Maryland 

6 

Oregon 

. 3 

Arizona 

. 1 

Massachusetts 

16 

Pennsylvania 

. 36 

Arkansas 

t 

Michigan 

13 

Rhode Island 

3 

California 

, 11 

Minnesota 

lO' 

South Carolina 

. 3 

Colorado 

. 4 

Mississi])pi 

8 

South Dakota 

. 7 

Connecticut . 

. 5 

Missouri 

16 

Tennessee 

. 10 

Delaware 

. 1 

Montana 

2 

Texas . 

. 18 

Florida . 

. 4 

Nebraska 

0 

Utah . 

2 

Georgia 

. 12 

Nevada. 

1 

Vermont 

. 2 

Idaho . 

. 2 

Now Hamji.shire 

2 

Virginia 

. 10 

Illinois . 

. 27 

New Jersey . 

12 

Washington 

. 5 

Indiana 

. 13 

Now Mexico . 

1 

West Virginia 

. 6 

Iowa 

. 11 

Now York 

43 

1 Wisconsin . 

. 11 

Kansas . 

. 8 

North Carolina 

10 

Wyoming . 

. 1 

Kentucky 

. 11 

North Dakota 

3 



Louisiana 

. 8 

Ohio 

22 


— 

Maine . 

. 4 

Oklalioma 

. 8 ! 

Total 

. 435 


On the basis of the census of 1910 there is one representative to every 
210,415 inhabitants. The popular vote for President in 1916 was 18,521,625, 
or about one in six of the entire population. In 1910 there were in the 
States, which alone participate in elections of President and representatives, 
26,999,161 males of voting ago, 21 years and over, including 6,829,581 
of foreign birth, naturalised ana unnaturalised. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, representatives must not be 
less than twenty-five years of age, must have been citizens of the United 
States for seven yejurs, and be residents in the States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to the representatives from the States, the House 
admits a * delegate ' from each organised Territory, who lias the right to speak 
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on any subject and to make motions, but not to vote. The delegates are 
elected in the same manner as the rejn'esentatives. 

Each of the two Houses of Congress is made by the Constitution the 
‘ judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members ’ ; and 
each of the Houses may, with the concurrence of two -thirds, expel a 
member. 

The Congress of the United States has the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 5th article of the same. The article orders that 
the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing the amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may bo proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a senator, representative, or delegate in Congress is 7,500 
dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, for travelling 
expenses. The salary of the Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
12,000 dollars per annum. 

No senator or representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United 
States can be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 
No religious test is required as a qualification to any ofiice or public tnist 
under the United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘ a Congress * in legislative language continues 
for two years ; as, forexample, from noon, March 4, 1917, until noon, March 4, 
1919, at which latter time the term of the representatives to the 65th Congress 
will expire, and the term of the new House of Representatives will begin. 

The 65th Congress is constituted as follows : Senate, 54 Democrats, 42 
Republicans. House of Representative.^, 213 Democrats, 217 Republicans, 
2 Progressives, 1 Socialist, 1 Independent, 1 Prohihitioni.st. 

The National Ooverninent has authority in matters of general taxation, trea- 
ties and other dealings with foreign powers, army, navy, and (to a certain extent) 
militia, commerce, foreign and intor-State, postal service, coinage, weights and 
measures, and the trial and punishment of crime against the United States. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, passed December 18, 1865. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution, passed in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former .slaves all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

State and Local Goveknwent, 

The Union comprises 13 original States, 7 States which word admitted 
without having been previously organised as Territories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories— 48 States in all. Each State has its own constitu- 
tion, which must be republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
authority, not from Congress, but from the people of the State, Admission 
of States into the Union is granted by special Acts of Congress, either 
(1) in the form of ‘enabling Acts,’ providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a State constitution by tne people, in which case tha. Territory becomes a 
State as soon as the conditions are fulfilledi or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once granting admission. 
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Each State is provided with a Legislature of two Houses, a Governor, and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system. Both Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral districts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, while in some 
States their terms are longer and, in a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
varies from 160 to 1,600 dollars per session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per day 
during session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money bills must be introduced first in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of officials impeached by the other 
House, and besides, has often the power to confirm or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States the sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an extraordinary session, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are competent to deal with all matters 
not reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling within restrictions imposed by the State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the qualifications for the right of suffrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
of Congress and electors of President and Vice-President ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant exceptions, and 
the administration of prisons ; the civil law, including all matters pertaining 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
divorce, and all other civil relations ; the chartering and control of all manu- 
facturing, trading, transportation, and other corporations, subject only to the 
right of Congress to regulate commerce passing from one State to another ; the 
regulation of labour ; education ; charities ; licensing, including regulation 
of the liquor traffic ; fisheries, and game laws. The revenues of the States 
are derived chiefly from a direct tax upon property, in some cases both real 
and personal, in others on land and buildings only. The prohibition upon 
Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 
originally in the national constitution, left this source of revenue to the 
States exclusively until 1913, when an amendment was adopted authorizing 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. 

The Governor is cho.sen by direct vote of the people over the whole State. 
His term of office varies from 1 year to 4 years and his salary from 1,000 to 
10,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the fiiithful administration of the law, 
and he has command of the military forces of the State. His power of 
appointment to State offices is usually unimportant. He may recommend 
measures, but does not present bills co the legislature. In some States he 
presents estimates. In all but two of the States the Governor has a veto upon 
legislation, which may, however, be overridden by the two houses, in some 
SUtes by a simple majority, in others by a three- fifths or two-thirds 
majority. 

The officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried on 
(secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &c. ) are usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those 
for which governors hold office, the party in power appointing its own 
adherents. 

In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legisLature, 
the form of which has been prescribed by the National Government. 
These bodies have powers similar t6 those of the States, but any of their 
acts may be modified or annulled by Congress. The Governor of a Terri- 
tory is appointed for 4 years by the President to whom he makes an 
animal report, the President appoints also the Territorial secretaries 
and other officiads, together with the Territorial judges. Porto Rico, 
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although not designated as a ‘territory’ in the technical sense, is self- 
governing. Its government is organised on a system almost identical 
with that of the territories. The Philii)|>iue Islands are governed hy a civil 
Governor and elected Upi^er and Lower Legislative ChamlMM's. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government, 
provided by the State of Maryland for the puri»oses of government in 1791. 
It is co-extcTisivc with the city of Washington, and embraces an area of 60 
square miles. The district has no municipal legislative body, and its citizens 
have no right to vote cither in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act of Congress of 1878, its municipal governmont is administered by three 
commissioners, a[)pointcd by the President. 

The unit of local government in the Noi tli, especially in the New England 
States, is the niral township, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftencr if necessary, and legislate in local affairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and appoint and instruct the local officials (select men, clerk, 
school-committee, &c.). Where cities exist the township government is 
superseded by the city government. Townships arc grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county pur})oscs. In the South the counties are them- 
selves the units, though su))dividcd for educational or other special puq)cses. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as tlie care of the poor and 
the superintendence of schools. In the Middle and North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public land 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present CoNDiTfox. 

Population of the United States at each census from 1790. Kcsidentsof 
Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Samoa, and 
Panama Canal zone, and persons in the military and naval service stationed 
abroad are not included in the figures of this table. The residents of Indian 
reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


Year 

1 

White 

Coloured or 
Free Negroes 

Slave 

Total 

Increase 
per cent, 
per ann 

1790 

3,172,006 

59,527 

697,681 

3,929,214 



1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

5,308,483 

3*51 

1810 

6,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3-64 

1820 

7,866,797 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,638,453 

3-31 

1830 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

3-35 

1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 j 

2,487,355 

17,069,453 

3-27 

1860 

19,653,068 

434,495 i 

3,204,313 

23,191,876 

3*69 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 ! 

3,953,760 

31,443,321 

; 3*56 

1870 

33,689,377 

i 4,880,009 I 

— 

88,668,371 

1 2*26 

1880 

43,402,970 

! 6,680,793 i 

— 

60,166,783 

3-01 

1890 

66,101,268 

j 7,488,676 ! 

— 

62,947,714 

2*65 

1900 

66,809,196 

1 8,833,994 ; 

— 

76,994,675 

2 07 

1910 

81,731,967 

! 9,827,763 | 

— 

91,972,260 

2*10 

i 


There are also included in the total for 1860, 34,933 Chinese and 44,021 
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Indians; for 1870, 63,199 Chinese, 55 Japanese, and 25,731 Indians; for 
1880, 105,465 Chinese, 148 Japanese, and 66,407 Indians ; for 1890, 107,488 
Chinese, 2,039 Japanese, and 248,253 Indians ; for 1900, 89,863 Chinese, 
24,326 Japanese, and 237,196 Indians; for 1910, 71,531 Chinese, 72,157 
Japanese, and 3,175 other Asiatic races, and 265,683 Indians. 

Population statistics for 1900 and 1910. The dates indicate the year in 
which the constitution was ratified by each of the original thirteen States, 
the year of the admission of each of the other States into the Union, and 
the years of organization of Territories : — 


Geographic Divisions 
and states 

Land Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1910 

Population 
in 1910 

Population 
in 1900 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1910 

Continental United States 

2,973,800 

91,972,266 

75,994,575 

30-9 

New England . . . . 

1 , 97 <’> 

6,552,681 

5,592,017 

1057 

Maine (1820). 

29,896 

742,371 

694,466 

24*8 

New Hampshire (178S) . 

9,031 

430,572 

411,588 

47-7 

Vermont (1791) 

9,124 

365,956 

.343,641 

39-0 

Massachusetts (1788) . 

8,039 

3,366,410 

j 2,805,346 

418-8 

Rhode Island (1700) 

1 ,007 

542,610 

! 428,566 

508*5 

Connecticut (1788) 

4,820 

1,114,750 

i 908,420 

231 *3 

Middle Atlantic 

100,000 

19,315,892 

15,464,678 

193*2 

New York (1788) , 

17,064 

9,113,614 

7,268,894 

191*2 

New Jersey (1787) 

7,614 

2,537,167 

1,883,669 

337-7 

I’enusylvania (1787) 

41,832 

7,665,111 

6,302,116 

171*0 

Eaut North Central 

246,664 

18,250,621 

15,985,581 

74*3 

Ohio (1808) .... 

40,740 

4,767,121 

4,157,545 

117*0 

Indiana (1810) 

30.046 

2,700,876 

2,510,462 

74*9 

Illinois (1818) 

60,043 

5,638,591 

4,821,550 

100*6 

Michigan (1837) . 

67,480 

2,810,173 

2,420,982 

48*9 

Wisconsin (1848) . 

55,260 

2,333,800 

2,069,042 

42-2 

West North Central 

610,804 

11,037,921 

10,347,423 

22*8 

Minnesota (1868) . 

80,868 

1 2,075,708 

1,751,394 

25-7 

Iowa (1846) . . . . 

65,686 

1 2 224,771 

2,231,853 

40*0 

Missouri (1821) 

! 08,727 

' 3,293,335 

3,106,666 

47-9 

North Dakota (IS89) 

1 70,183 

577,050 

! 319,146 

8-2 

South Dakota ( 1 889) 

! 70,808 

68.3,888 

1 401,570 ! 

7*6 

Nebraska (1807) . 

70,808 

1,192,214 

1 1,066,300 j 

15-6 

Kansas (1801) 

81,774 

1 1,690,949 

1,470,495 

20-7 

Sonth Atlantic 

209,071 

12,194,896 

10,443,480 

45-3 

Delaware (1787) . 

1 ,966 

202,322 

184,735 

103*0 

Maryland (1788) . 

9,941 

1,295,346 

1,188,044 

130*3 

District of Columbia (1701 ) . 

r.o 

331,069 

278,718 , 

5517-8 

Virginia (1788) . 

40,202 

2,061,612 

1,854,184 1 

61-2 

West Virginia (1803) . 

24,022 

1,221,119 

958,800 j 

50*8 

North Carolina (1789) . 

48,740 

2,206,287 

1,893,810 

45-3 

South Carolina (1788) . 

30,496 

1,516,400 

1,840,316 

49-7 

Georgia (1788) 

58,726 

2,609,121 1 

2,216,331 

44*4 

Florida (1846) 

54,861 

752,619 j 

528,542 

13-7 

East South Central. 

179,509 

8,409,901 

7.547,757 

46-8 

Kentucky (1792) . 

40,181 

2,289,906 

2,147,174 

57-0 

Tennessee (1796) . . . i 

41,6^7 

2,184,789 

2,020,616 

52-4 

.Alabama (18 i9) . . .1 

61,279 

2,188,093 

1,828,697 

41-7 

Missls.sippi (1817). , .1 

46,362 

1,797,114 

1,551,270 

38-8 
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Oeographio Divisions | 

Land Area : ! 

English ; 

sq. miles, 1910 i 

Population 
in 1910 

Population 
in 1900 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1910 

West South Central 

429,746 

8,784,634 

6,532,290 

20-4 

Arkansas (1836) . 

52,525 ' 

1,574,449 

1,311,564 

30-0 

Louisiana (1812) . 

45,409 

1,656,388 

1,381,625 

86 *5 

Oklahoma (1007) L 

69,414 

1,667,165 

790,391 

23-9 

Texas (1845). 

262,398 ; 

3,896,542 

3,048,710 

14-8 

Mountain .... 

850,125 

2,63.8,517 

1,674,657 

3-1 

Montana (1889) . 

146,201 

876,053 

243,329 

2-6 

Idaho (1890). 

88,354 

325,594 

161,772 

3-9 

Wyoming (1890) , 

07,594 

145,965 

92,531 

1-5 

Colorado (1876) 

103,058 

799,024 

539,700 

7-7 

New Mexico (1911) 

122,503 

327,301 

195,310 

2-7 

Arizona (1912) 

113,810 

204,354 

122.931 

1-8 

Utah (1896) .... 

82,184 

373 351 

276,749 

4-5 

Nevada (1864) 

109,821 i 

81,876 

42,835 

0-7 

Pacific 

318,095 

4,102,304 

2,410,692 

13-2 

Washington (1889) 

66,836 

1,141.990 

518,103 ! 

17*1 

Oregon (1859) 

95,607 

672,765 

413,586 i 

7-0 

California (1850) . 

155,652 

2,377,549 

1,485,053 1 

15*3 

Non-contiguous Territory 

000,7682 

1,429,885 

1,202,055 j 

- 

Alaska (1H67) 

590,8842 

64,350 

63,592 1 


Hawaii (Ter.) (1900) , 

6,4492 

191,909 

154,001 1 

— 

Porto Ri(!o .... 

3,435 2 

1,118.012 

958,2434 

— 

JSoldiers, etc., abroad . 

— 

55,608 

91,219 

— 

Grand Total . 

3,674,6585 

98,402,151 

76,303,387^ 

- 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory entered the Union as the State of Oklahoma, November 
10, 1907. Total population, as shown by special census taken as of July 1, 1007, vas 
1,414,177 : Oklahoma, 788,062, and Indian Territory, 681,115. 

2 Iiiclnding both the land and water area. y EKcluding figures for Porto Rico. 

4 Population as shown by ceiisna of 1S09, taken under tlie direction of the War Dept, 
Including both the land and water area of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 

Tlie estimated population of the Continental United States on July 1 of 
the following years was:— (1916) 102,017,312; (1915) 100,399,318; (1914) 
98,781,824; (1913) 97,163,330; (1912) 95,545,336. 

The total population in 1910 comprised 47,332,277 males, and 44,639,989 
feiriale.s. Of the total, 42,623,383, or 46 '3 per cent., were urban, and 
49,348,883 or 537 per cent, were rural. 

Occupations of persons 10 years of age and over in United States proper, 
not including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico : 1910. 


Class of occupations 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal liusbandry 
Extraction of minerals .... 

Mknufactnring and mechanical industries 

Transportation 

Trade 

fublic service tiot elsewhere classified 

Professional service i 

Domestic and personal service . . . i 

Clerical occupations 

10,851,702 

963,780 

8,837,901 

2,531,075 

3,146,582 

1 445,733 

i 929,684 

1 1,241,828 

1 1,143,829 

1 

1,807,501 

1,094 

1,820,980 

106,590 

468,088 

13,568 

788,885 

2,680,846 

693,224 

12,669,208 

964,824 

10,668,881 

2,037,671 

3,614,670 

1 459,291 

1 1,663,669 

3,772,174 
1,787,063 

Total employed . 

j 30,091,564 

8,076,772 

88,167,886 


The total area of Indian reservations in the United States, exclusive of 
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Alaska, was in June, 1915, 104,727 squate miles (in 1900, 121,665 square 
miles), with an Indian population of 333,010 (in 1900 270,544). 

In 1915 the United States spent 21,941,714 dollars on the Indians. 

In 1910 (not including Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and other non- 
contiguous possessions, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad) 78,466,380, or 85-3 per cent, were natives and 13,515,886, 
or 14*7 per cent., foreign-born. 


Origin of the foreign 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total United Kingdom 
Germany 
Canada . 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Russia and Finland 
Italy 
Denmark 
Austria . 

France . 


born white population, 1910 census : — 
876,455 , Switzerland 
82,479 , Netherlands 
261,034 ; Mexico . 

1,352,155 ; Cuba and West Indv 
Hungary 
Belgium 
Portugal 
Spain 
China 
Japan 
Greece 
Turkey 
Other for 


2,572,123 
2, .501, 181 

1.196.070 
665,183 
403,858 

1,732,421 

1.343.070 
181,621 

1,174,924 

117,286 


eign countries 


Total 


1 Except Porto Rico. 


124,834 

120,053 

219,802 

23,169 

495,600 

49,397 

57,623 

21,977 

333 

198 

101,264 

91,923 

151,685 

13,345,545 


II. Movement of Population. 


There is as yet no national system of registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages in the United States. Tlie registration area for births was estab- 
lished in 1915, and the birth-rates are computed from returns for certain 
areas for which the registration of births is accepted by the Bureau of the 
Census as approximately complete. These areas include Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, Penn^l- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Vermont, and the District of Columbia. The 
estimated population of this area in 1915 was 31,150,803, or 31*0 per cent, 
of the total estimated population of the United States, and the number of 
births returned was 776,451, or 24*9 per 1,000 population. 

Death rates are comjmtcd from returns for certain areas where local 
registration records are kept. These areas now include California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina (municipalities of 1,000 population and over in 1910), 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, the District of Columbia, and 41 cities in non -registration states. 
The estimated population for the registration area in 1915 was 67,836,992, 
or 67*1 percent, of the total estimated population of Continental United 
States; and the number of deaths returned for that year was 909,156, or' 
13*5 per 1,000 of population. 

Mirriago rate per 10,000, based on total population, 93 ; based on popula- 
tion over 15 years of age, 141 ; based on unmarried population over 16 years 
of age, 821. Divorce rate per 10,000, based on total population, 7.2 ; based 
on married population, 20.0. 

It is estimated that, from the foundation of the Government up to 1820, 
about 260,000 alien passengers arrived. 

The total number of immigrants from 1820 to 1916 (June 30) was 
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32,652,950. In tho following statement, immigrants from Canada and Mexico 
are included in tlie total : — 


Yean 

British 

Isles 

Germany 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

and 

I) emu ark 

1 Austria, 
j Hungary 

Italy 

' Russia 
i and 
! Finland 

1 i 

France' 

Total Im- 
migrants 

1911 i 

1912 

1913 ’ 

1914 1 

1915 j 

102,496 
83,027 ; 
88,204 
73,417 
41,422 

: 32,001 j 

27,788 
34,329 ! 

35,734 ! 

7,709 ' 

42,285 

27,554 

32,267 

20,391 

17,883 

159,057 
178,882 1 
254,825 , 
278,152 
18,511 ! 
i 

182,882 
157,134 i 
265,. 54 2 ! 
2S3.738 ‘ 
49,688 

158,721 
162,395 ! 
291,040 i 
255,660 
26,187 1 
1 

8,022 
8,628 ; 
9,675 
0,;>96 ! 
4,811 

878,587 

838,172 

1,197,802 

1,218,480 

326,700 


For the year ending June 30, 1916, the total number of immigrants was 
298,826. 

Of-the total number in 1915, 187,021 were males, and 139,679 were 
females. 

The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1915 was 
344,918. In the year 1915 there were 2,469 Chinese immigrants. In 1912 
there were 6,172 Japanese immigrants ; in 1913, 8,302 ; in 1914, 8,941 ; and 
in 1915, 8,609. 

Increase of native white, and foreign born white population from 1850 
to 1910, by decades : — 


Native \Vjiite Foreign Born White 


Year. 

I Total 

Increase 

Per cent, 
increase 

Total 

Increase 

Per cent. 

! increase 

1850 

17,312,533 





2,240,535 

— 

; 

1860 

22,825,784 

5,513.251 

31-8 

4,006,753 

i 1,850,218 

82-8 

1870 

28,095,665 

5,269,881 

23-1 

5.493,712 

' 1,396,959 

34-1 

1880 

36,843,291 

8,747,626 

31-1 

6,559,679 

1,065.007 

19-4 

1890 

45,979,391 

9,136,100 

24-8 

0,121,867 

2,562,188 

30-1 

1900 

56,595,370 

10,615,988 

23-1 

10,213,817 

1,001,950 

12-0 

1910 

68,386,412 

11,791,033 

20-8 

13,345,545 

3,131,728 

30-7 


Of the total increase of 15,077,091 in the nopnlation of tho country between 1000 
and 1010, whites contributed 14,922,761; negroes, 093.769 ; and other races, 61,161. 
The increase in the native population was 12,803,081, and tliat in the foreign-born 
3,174,610, or about one-fifth of the total increase. 

The percentage of increase for the whites was 22*3, and for the nevJOes, 11-2. The 
native white population increased 20*8 per cent., and tlie foreign-born white, 30*7 per 
cent. 

In 1910 whites constituted 88-9 per cent, of the total population, as compared with 
87*9 per cent, in 1900. Native whites, however, constituted a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of the total in the later year than in the earlier, while forcign-born whiles 
formed 14-5 per cent, of the total in 1910, as compared with 1.3-4 per cent, ten years 
earlier. 


III. PRINCirAL CiTIKS. 


Cities witli 

No. of Cities 

Combined Population 

! 

1910 

1900 

1910 

1900 

200,000 or more 

28 

19 

17,482,647 

11,795,809 

100,000—200,000 

22 

19 

2,819,491 

•2,412,538 

50,000—100,000 

591 

40 

4,178,9151^ 1 

2,709,888 

25,000— 60,000 

120 

821 

4,054,204 ! 

2,800,627 1 

25,000 or more 

2291 ’ 

160 1 

28, r..35, 31 71 ; 

19,718,3121 


1 Exclusive of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
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The estimated population of large cities was on July 1, 1916, as follows 


I Land Area Efttiinated 
! in Acres Popula- 
1 July 1, July 

I IQlfj 1, 1916 


New York . . . 
Borough . . 

Maiiliattuii 
Brooklyn . 
Bronx . . 
Queens . . 


13,390, 910-9 31,088,725 

I 183,555-0 5,602,811 

j 14,038-0 1,928,734 
j 44,911-0 2,034,224 

, 26,889-0 675,876 

i 67,142-0 366,1-26 


Trenton, N.J. . . 
Hartford, Conn. . 
Reading, Pa. 

I Youngstown, Ohio 
i Camden, N.J. . . 

; Springtield, Mass. 

’ Fort Worth, Texas 
! Albany, N.Y. . . 


Chicago, 111.. . . 

121,. 502 -6 

2,497,7-22 |! 

Des Moiuo.s, Iowa . 

34,423*0 

Philadelphia, Pa. . i 

83,340-0 

1,700,518 1' 

T.awrence, Mass. 

4,185-0 ! 

8t. Louis, Mo. . . 

39,100-0 

7.57,309 

Yonkers, N.Y, . . i 

11,440-0 

Boston, Mass. . . | 

27,012-0 

756,476 1, 

Schenectady, N.Y. . 

5,141-0 

Cleveland, Ohio. . j 

83,547-5 

674,073 li 

Kansas City, Kaus. ' 

9,943-8 ; 

Baltimore. Md. . . j 

19,200-0 

589,621 

l>uluth, Minn. . . i 
Wilmington, Del. . 
Oklahoma City, ; 

37,715*2 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

Detroit, Mich. . . ! 

25,383-3 

26,726-4 

579,090 j. 
571,781 ' 

4,026*0 

Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Butfalo, N.Y. . . i 

183,464-0 1 

503,812 i: 

Okla. 1 

10,948-0 

24,894-0 

468,558 j; 

Norfolk, Va. . . . ! 

4,773-8 

San Fran cisco, Cal. . j 

26,632-0 

463,516 ! 

Somerville, Mass. . 

2,600-0 

Milwaukee, Wis. . ' 

16,216-8 

436,535 11 

Waterbnry, Conn. . 

17,981*0 

Ciuciunati, Ohio. . 

45,255-0 

410,476 ;! 

BHzal)6tb, N.J. . . 

6,191-0 : 

Newark, N.J . . 

14,858-0 

408,894 ' 

Utica, N.Y. . . . : 

8,029 0 

New Orleans, La. . 

125,440-0 

.371,747 1 

Akron, Ohio. . . , i 

7,254-2 

Washington, D.C. , 

38,403-4 

363,980 1 

St. Joseph, Mo. . , i 

8,480-0 : 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

32,069-0 

363,454 1 

Manchester, N.H. . ' 

20,119*5 1 

Seattle, Wash. . . 

37,481-0 

348,639 

Troy, N.Y. . . . i 

6,030-4 i 

Jersey City, N.J. . 

8,320-0 

306,345 i 

Hoboken, N.J. . . 

8H0 0 : 

Kansas City, Mo. . 

37,555-8 

297,847 1 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa, . 

3,233*5 

Portland, Oregon . 

32,748-8 

295,463 ! 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . ! 

7,112 0 

Indianapolis, Ind, . 

22,165-1 

271,708 ■ 

Jacksonville, Fla. . 

6,060-0 

Denver, Colo, , . 

37,028-0 

260,800 i 

Evansville, Ind. 

4,160*6 

Rochester, N.Y. . . 

14,876-8 

256,417 ; 

Eric, Pa 

4,739-6 

Providence, R.I. . 

11,353-0 

254,960 : 

East St. Louis, 111. 

7,828-0 

St. Paul, Minn. . . 

33,388 0 

247,232 i 

Harrisburg, Pa. . . 

3,448-5 

Louisville, Kv, . . 

15,308-4 

238,910 ; 

Passaic. N J. 

1,998*7 

6,020-0 

Columbus, Oliio. 

14,140-6 

214,878 : 

Peoria, 111. . . . j 

Oakland, Cal. . , . 

1 31,591-0 

198,604 

Wichita, Kans, , . i 

12,592-5 

Toledo, Ohio. . . . 

16,025-6 

191,554 ; 

Bayonne, N.J. . . 

2,650 0 

Atlanta, Ga. . . . 

16,815-7 

190,558 1 

South Bend. Ind. . 

9,117-9 

Birmingham, Ala. . 

32,020-4 

181,762 : 

Savannah, Ga, , , 

4,472-7 

Omaha, Nebr. . . 

19,840-0 

165,470 ! 

Johnstown, Pa. . . ■ 

2,997*3 

Worcester, Mass. . 

23,731-0 

163,314 . 

Brockton. Mass. . i 

; 13,708*4 

Richmond, Va. . . 

14,582-6 

156,687 

Sacramento, Cal. . 1 

; 8,900-0 

Syraense, N.Y. . . 

11,064-0 

155,624 

Terre Haute, lud. . 

i 5,068*0 

Spokane, Wash. 

24,819-0 

150,323 

Holyoke. Mass. . . 

13,423 0 

New Haven, Conn. . 

11,460 0 

149,085 

Portland, Me. . . 

13,790-7 

Memphis, Tenn. . . 

12,852-0 

148,995 

El Paso, Tex. . . 

5,724 3 

Scranton, Pa. , . 

12,361-7 

146,811 

Allentown, Pa. , . 

3,705*0 

Paterson, N.J. . . 

5,157-0 

1.38,443 

Springfield. Ill . 

5,529*0 

Fall River, Mass. . 

21, 723 0 

128,366 

Canton. Ohio . . 

5,929-0 

Grand Rapids, Mich, 

10,880-0 

122,291 

Charleston, S.C. . . 

2,873-6 

Dayton, Ohio . . . 

1 10,061-0 

127,224 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

4,196 8 

Dallas, Texas. . , 

i 10,846-6 

124,527 

Pawtucket, R.I 

5,498-0 

San Antonio, Texas. 

22,860-5 

123,831 

Altr^ona, Pa. . . . 

2,194-0 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 

1 9,330*0 

121,679 

Mobile, Ala. 

8,640-0 

New Bedford, Mas.s. 

i 12,206-0 

118,158 

117,399 

Atlantic City, N.J. 

2,806 0 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

i 81,1376 

Berkeley, Cal. 

5,280-0 

Nashville, Tenn. 

; 11,574*1 

117,067 

Little Rock, Ark. . 

10,180*0 

Lowell, Mass. . . 

, 8,808*0 

113,245 

Covinetoi), Ky. 

3,590*0 

Cambridge, Mass. . 

4,014-3 

112,981 

112,770 

Sioux City, Iowa . 

28,020*0 

Tacoma, Wash. . . 

, 2.5,168-0 

Saginaw, Mieh. 

8,750*0 

6,967-0 

Houston, Texas . . 

20,020 0 

112,807i. 

Rockfoid, 111. . . 


Land Area Estimated 
ill Acres Popula- 

July 1, tion, July 
1915 1, 1916 

4,490-0 111,593 

10,160-9 110,900 

5,209-7 109,381 

15,760-0 108,386 

4,476-0 106,233 

19,980-0 105,942 

10,553-4 104,562 

i 9,774-4 i 104,199 
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UNITED STATES 

Beligion. 


Denominations 

Organiza- 
tions re- 
porting. 
Number 

Members or Communi- 
cants. 

Number 


1915 

1910 

191.5 

Protestant bodies ; 

Adventist bodice 

2,579 

01,951 

98,927 

IJaptist bodies 

57,587 

5, 510, .590 
85,717 

0,179,622 

Christian (Christian Connection) 

1,860 

113,887 

Church of Christ Scientists .... 

1,336 

85,096 

85,006 

Congrecationalists 

6,093 

732,500 

763,182 

Disciples or Christians 

17,236 

1,430,015 

1,51 9,. 369 

Evangelical bodies 

2,598 

180,31.5 

194,58.5 

Friends 

1,042 

119,601 

122,004 

German Evangelical Synod of North America. 

1,365 

249,137 

290,80.3 

Independent Churches 

879 

48,678 

48,673 

Lutheran bodies 

16,220 

2,173,047 

2,444,970 

Menuonite bodies 

786 

.55,' 07 

57,337 

Methodist bodies 

62,416 

6,477,224 

7,328,829 

Presbyterian bodies 

U>,S34 

1,848,046 

2,0S3,617 

Protestant Episcopal Church .... 
Beformed bodies 

8,002 

921,71.3 ' 

1,026,048 

2,770 

•145,569 , 

478.951 

Unitarians 

475 

70,. 54 2 

70,542 

Unitod Brctliren bodies 

4,086 

.304,65(; 

843,016 

Universalists 

717 

54,8.36 

52,000 

Roman Catholic Church . . . . 

1.5,002 

12,217,378 1 

13,881,413 

Jewish Congregations 

1,769 

14.3,000 1 

143,000 

Latter-day Saints 

1,62.5 

400,660 1 

375,000 

Eastern Orthodox Churches 

401 

335,000 

462,500 

Total of all dcnoininatiuns 

225,486 

34, .517, 377 

38,80.5,659 


1 Inclusive of all bodies. 


Instruction, 

Each State of tlio Union has a system of free public schools established 
by law. The work of these is largely supplenienteu by private and parochial 
schools. In 1880 the percentage of illiterates in the population above ten 
years of age was 17 p<u’ cent., in 1890 13*3 per cent., in 1900 107 X)er 
cent,, ill 1910 77 per cent. The following statistics are for 1910 ; — 




p 

o 

. • 

Population 10 years of age and over 


Total 

Population 

Per cen 
total popuJ 

Total 

Unable to 1 
Wrii 

Number 

Read and 
to 

Per cent . 

Native Whites 

68,386,422 ’ 

74-4 

50,989,343 

1,636,630 

S’O 

Foreign Wliite.s 

13,346,206 ' 

14'5- j 

12,944,215 

1,650,619 

12-8 

Coloured 

10,240,638 

11-1 

7,646,712 

2,331,569 

30*6 

Total . 

91,972,266 | 

— 

71,680,270 

6,517,608 

7*7 


The United Statps Government has set aside for elementary schools in each 
of the newer States, from two to four ‘ sections ’ (or squa/e miles) ir each town- 
ship six miles square, the proceeds from the sale of which form the chief part 
of the permanent school funds of those States, the income alone being used 
fpr the support of the schools. This income is supplemented by State and 
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local taxation, so that it constitutes about 3*8 per cent, of the total school 
revenue of all the States. In 1914 the amount expended on public 
schools of elementary and secondary grades was 555,077,146 dollars. In 
1914 the 667 universities and colleges, including the 330 co-educatioual 
colleges, the 145 colleges for men only, and the 92 colleges for women 
only, had an income of 102,156,401 dollars from productive funds, from 
fees, and from United States Government, State, and Municipal appro- 
priations. 

The following table is for 1915, School statistics for States will be 
found under the several States 


State Common Schools 

Elementary Hiqii 

(First elglit grades or Secondary 


UNIVEReiTlES AND 

Colleges 


United States 

North Atlantic Div. 
North Central Div. 
South Atlantic Div. 
South Central Div. 
Western Division . 


I 2 

5 


19,990,316 ' 541,782 1, .'>04,972 j 02,519 

5,015,481 i 132,202 488,680 i 17,233 

0,345,749 199,476 602,532 ' 20,177 

2,909,080 08,218 121,465 < 4,587 

4,202,970 95,334 173,074 6,601 

1,450,433 40,492 177,221 7,921 


Summary of Statistics for 1915 — Schools, Teachers, and Pupils: — 



j Number 

1 

Teachers 


Piipi 

s and Students 




Male 

, Female 

: Total 

! Male 

Female 

ToUl 

state comraou schools 
Public high schools 

' 279,941 

! 118,449 

i 485,852 

i 

; 604,301 

9,876,141 

9,828,068 

, 19,704,209 

(included above) . 
Private high school.^ 

11,674 

j 26,950 

i 

1 35,5(59 

; 62,519 

j (501,4 44 

727,540 

! 1,. 328, 984 

and academies 

2,248 

1 5,776 

8,250 

' 14,026 

73,208 

81,836 

165,044 

Public normal schools 

232 

' 1,578 

2,91(5 

4,489 

18,358 

75,942 

94,300 

Private normal schools 

48 

167 

1 249 

410 

1,620 

1,405 

6,025 

U n i versities A col 1 eges 
Preparatory depart- 
ments of universities 

563 

17,605 

; 4,048 

21,653 

152,307 

84,861 

237,158 

and colleges . 
Secondary students 

257 

2,208 

j ‘1,363 

3,626 

,31,596 

16,444 

48,040 

in other institutions' 

— 

— 

1 

i 

16,831 

16,7.51 

83.5S2 

Schools of theology . j 

164 ' 

1,533 

1 

1,533 

i 10,135 

453 

10,588 

Schools of law . . ! 

120 ! 

: 1,462 

i 

: 1,462 

t 21,824 

599 

21,923 

Schools of medicine . 

98 i 

7,336 

; 

7,336 

14,547 

635 

' 15,182 

Schools of dentistry . 

.50 1 

1,588 

— - 

1..588 

9,452 

195 

; 9,647 

Schools of pharmacy. 
Schools of veterinary 

r«| 

833 

1 “ ‘ 

838 

15,805 

802 ' 

6,107 

medicine 

22 ! 

356 



350 

2,607 

1 

2,608 

Business schools 

843 

2,896 

447 

1 1,013 i 

4,309 

94,870 

88,416 

183,286 

Reform schools . 

112 

! 588 

1,035 

45,794 

11,443 ■ 

.57,237 

Schools for the deaf . 

150 

.508 

1,345 

1,848 

7,591 

0,469 

14,080 

Schools for the blind 
Schools for the feeble- 

62 

211 

1 

491 

702 

2,731 

2,522 i 

5,253 

minded . 

65 

84 ' 

1 

420 

1 

504 

10,542 

9,639 1 

20,181 
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The professional and allied schools, not included in the colleges given 
above were as follows in 1914-15 : — 

General mmmary of statistics of professional schools for the year 1914-15. 






increase 

Gradu- 
ated 
in 1915 

Students 

Class 

Schools 

Instruc- 

tors 

ytudouts 

(d-) or 
decrease 
(-) 

having 

college 

dcgieos 

Theology 

HU 

1,53.3 

10,. 588 

- 681 

1,872 

i 1,202 

Law .... 

JJO 

l,4ii2 

21,023 

i- 0<)3 

1,427 

4,0JS 

Medicine . . . ; 


7,33d 

15,182 ‘ 

1 1,738 

3,745 

2,uUV 

Dentistry . . . : 


1,583 

0,(»47 

1 332 

2,2'hi 

25!> 

Pharmacy . . . | 

1 To 

: 833 

0, ' 07 

; d- 177 

1,857 

81 

Veterinary medicine 

; 2. 

: 350 

2,008 

; -h 127 

675 

23 

ToUl . 

525 

1 13,103 

I 06,055 

i — 

14,812 

11,523 




Class 

Value of 
grounds and 
buildings! 

Endowment 
funds ! 

Ihme- 
' factious ' 

Total 
Income “ 

Volnm 0 .s 

In 

libraries 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar.s 

Do Hans 


Theology . 

23,792,106 

.‘>9,232, s72 

1,467,055 

4,349,970 

2,6O5,80(> 

Law .... 

5,4 .0,855 

2,235,6i>9 

' 90,576 

1,688,267 

1,2.36,742 

Medicine . 

30,243,172 

23,251,380 

: 2,601,076 

7,898,462 

610,041 

Dentistry . 

3,346,518 

461,915 

500 

1,164,342 

45,821 

Pharmacy . 

! 2, 791, .381 

205,000 

i 7,049 

522,904 

99,231 

Veterinary me<liciiie 

: 1,090,395 

— 

: 40 

320,484 

17,755 

'I’otal 

07,311,427 

65,380,866. 

i4,22<),296 ■ 

15,944,429 

i 4,615,300 


1 In so far as report^*!. 

Includes tuition ft-es, income from productive fuinls, benefact ions ; special ai'i»roi»‘ia- 
iioms from State and city for buildings ami imiuovcments, including hospitals, in so far as 
reported. 

School and college enrolment in 1915: — 


Grades 


Number of pupils 



Public 

Private 

Total 

Elementary (kindergarten, primary A grammar) 
Secondary (high schools and academies) . 

18,375,225 

1,615,091 

19,090,316 

1,328,984 

155,044 

1,484,028 

Secondary (preparatory departments of higher 
institutions) 

21,446 

50,498 

80,944 

237,108 

Universities and colleges . ... 

96,707 

140, .371 

Professional schools 

12,212 

53,843 

66,055 

Normal schools 

94,300 

6,025 

100,325 

Total for the above 

10,928,904 

2,029,872 

21,958,830 

078,393 

City evening schools 

678,393 

— 

Business schools 

183,280 

! 1^3,280 

Reform schools 

; 57,2.37 

, — 

57,237 

Schools for the deaf 

I 13,508 

512 

14,080 

School .s for the blind 

5,253 

— 

; 5,253 

Schools for the feeble-minded .... 

19,565 

616) 

20,181 

Government Indian schools .... 

33,009 

— 

33,009 

Schools in Alaska support ed by the Government 
Other public schools in Alaska .... 

3,436 

— 

3,436 

2,503 

— 

2,608 
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Grades 

j Number of pupils 

j Public 

Private 

Total 

Orphan asylums and other herievolent in- 
stitutions (estimated) 

Private kindergartens (individually reported) . 
Miscellaneous (art, music, «^c.) (estimated) 

Total for special schools .... 

8i2,yti! ; 

20,000 

77,717 

00,000 

812,131 

20,000 

77,717 

(30,000 

1,155,095 

Total for all scliools in the United Stales . 

20,741,928 

1 

2,372,003 

23,113,931 


In 1916 there were in the United States 2,494 daily newspapers, 16,091 
weeklies, 605 semi- weeklies, 3,064 monthlies, 283 semi-montlilies, and 487 
other periodicals. The total nnrnher of periodicals was then 23,024 ; in 1870 
the total number was 5,871 ; in 1900, 20,806 ; and in 1911, 22,806. 

Justice and Crime. 

The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The General Government maintains courts for the trial of civil causes arising 
out of the admiralty, patent, banking, and other laws of the United States ; 
of certain causes between citizens of ditferent States ; and of crimes against 
the United States. Almost all offences against the person and against property 
are dealt with by the State courts ; also all civil causes where the parties are 
residents of the same State, and matters of probate and divorce. The Dis- 
trict Courts have original jurisdiction of bankruptcy. 

In the separate States the lowest courts are those held by Justices of the 
Peace, or, in towns and cities, by Police Judges. In the counties, courts of 
record are hold, some by local county officers, others by District or Circuit 
Judges, who go from county to county. In these courts there are usually the 
grand and petty jury. The highest court in each State is the Supreme Court, 
or Court of Final Appeal, with a Chief Justice and Associate Judges. These 
judges are usually elected by the people, but sometimes appointed by the 
Governor, with or without the Senate or Council ; they usually hold office 
for terms of years, but sometimes practically for life or during good behaviour. 
Their .salaries vary from 2,500 dollars to 7,500 dollars. 

The judges of the United States Courts are appointed for life. Of the 
United States Courts the lowest are those of the districts, of which there 
are about 60, each State forming one or more districts. These courts may try 
any case of crime against the United States not puni.shable with death. Each 
oi the nine Justices of the Supreme Court must hold a Court in one of the 
nine circuits into which Ihe country is divided, at least once every two 
years. There are also circuit courts of appeal. The Sui)reme Court consists 
of a Chief Justice and eight Associate Judges, appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. It deals with appeals from inferior courts, 
and has original jurisdiction in cases affecting foreign ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a State is a party. The Chief Justice has a salary of 
16,000 dollars, and each of the Associate Judges 14,600 dollars. 

Other courts with criminal jurisdiction are the Court of the District of 
Columbia and those of the Territories. 

Pauperism. 

The following table shows the number of paupers enumerated in alms- 
houses in 1903 and 1910. 


a ir 
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Dec. 81, 1903 



Jan. 1 

, 1910 1 




Num- 

ber 

1 

Num- 
ber per 
100,000 
of 

popula- 

tion 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 
ber per 
100,000 
of 

popula- 

tion 

Native 

white 

For- 

eign- 

born 

white 

White, 

nativity 

im- 

knowi) 

Col- 

oured 

Total for U.S. 


101-4 

84,198 

91-5 

44,254 

83,125 

355 

6,404 

Geographic divi- 
sions 

New England . 

ll,49o 

194-5 

11,886 

1 

1 181-4 , 

1 

5,959 

5,700 

38 

183 

Middle Atlantic 

21,783 

1.T2.5 

23,772 

1 123-1 i 

11,324 i 

11,712 

45 

091 

Ea.st North Central 

21,127 

125-3 

21, SOS 

1 1170 : 

12,125 j 

8,388 

113 

732 

West North Central 

0,018 

01 -0 

6,306 

54-7 

3,603 1 

! 2,371 

41 

351 

South Atlantic 

8,208 

7.V4 

7,700 

03-2 ; 

4,423 

604 

35 

2,584 

East South Central 

4,708 

«;u-o 

4,206 

50-7 1 

2,034 1 

232 

42 

1,358 

37‘.> 

West South Central 

1,089 

‘20 7 

1,030 

18-0 I 

908 ' 

268 

15 

Mountain 

1,283 ' 

(‘»9-7 

1,052 

I 02-7 i 

813 1 

791 

10 

32 

Pacific . 

4,703 ; 

180-6 

5,502 

! 132-7 i 

2,405 

2,993 

10 

154 


1 Figures base*! on estimated population, Dec. 31, 10(»3. 
- For iState.s iiicliRled in each divi.sion, .see i>p. 441-442. 


Finance. 


I. Fkdehal. 


Year 

ending 

Revenue | 

Exjienditure 

Year 

ending 

Revenue 

ExiKUKlilure 

June 30 

Dollars 

Dollars 

June 30 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1900 

567,240,852 

487,713,792 : 

1914 

734,673,166 : 700,254,489 

1910 

675,511,715 

659,705,391 

1915 

692,484,445 j 776,544,125 

1913 

724,111,229 

682,770,705 , 

1916 

779,664,552 766,665,640 


Those figures are exclusive of postal revenues and expchditures as well as 
of loans and payments on account of the pi incii)al of the public debt. 


This table gives what the Treasury terms ‘Ordinary receipts and ex])enditures.’ ‘Ordinary 
receipts’ include receipts from customs, internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, and 
‘ Miscellaneous,’ but do not include receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury notes, or 
revenue.^ of Post-Office Department. * Ordinary expenses ’ include di.sbursemerits for War, 
Navy, Indians, pensions, payments for interest, and ‘ Miseellaneous,’ biit do not include 
payments for imeiniinns, prin<dpal of jiublic debt, or disbiirBemeiits for postal service 
paid from revenues thereof. 

Actual sources of revenue and branches of expenditure June 30, 1916, 
and estimates for 1917 and 1918 : — 


Revenue 

1916 

Expenditure 

1010 


Dcdlars 

Civil E.stablishment : 

Dollars 

Customs .... 

213,185,84.5 

Legislative .... 

13,848,007 

Internal revenue . 

512,702,029 

Executive, .salaries, &c. 

395,910 

Sales of public lands 

1,887,661 

Dept, of State . 

0,444,594 

Oliinese indemnity 

Proflts on coinage, bullion 

533, ‘238 

Treasury Dei>t. 

War Dept., Salaries, Ac. 

73,737,017 

2,217,976 

deposits, Ac. 

Payment of interest by Pa- 

4,354,613 

Navy „ „ „ 

Interior Dept., various 

853,708 
! 24,786,107 

cific railways 

Tax on circulation of national i 

9,148 

Post Office Department . 
Agricultural Dept. 

7,270,710 
i 28,081,640 

banks ... 

3,838,034 

Dept, of Commerce 

1 11,403, 72‘2 
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Revenue 1016 

I 


Dollars 


Interest on public (leposits . i 9'28,106 

Night services, customs | 
service . . . . : 312,691 

Caatoins fees, tines, penalties, i 

&c [ 957,125 

Navy hospital and dotliin^ ; 
funds, tines and forfciturs, ; 

Ac I 701,457 

Sales of ordnance material, (fee. \ 159, 80 S 

Land fees . . , . ; 1,723,657 

Fees on letters patent . . ; 2,329.510 

Forest reserve fund . . 2,883,783 

Immigrant fund . . , 803,419 

Naturalisation fees . . , 391,503 

Proceeds of seal fox skins. . 56,390 

Alaska Fuml . . . . 200,081 


Judicial fees, fines, penalties, 

(fee 

Hales of Government projierty 
District of Columbia, geiieial 
receipts . . . . 

Trust Funds : 

Department of Htate . 

War Department 
Navy Department 
Interior Deitartmeut . 
District of Columbia . 


93^,040 

1,473,021 

9,132,970 

842,590 

1,033,201 

328.108 
8,183,105 

745.109 


Total (with iniscellane- ! 
ous revenues) 

Deduct moneys covered by 
warrant in year subsequent 
to the dejaisit thereof 
Add moneys rec.oived in fiscal 
year but not covered by 1 
wax’rant . . • . | 


779,788,005 

396,393 

272,881 


Expenditure \ 1916 


, Dollars 

■ Labour Dept. . . ; 8,531,144 

Justice and Judicial . .1 10,662,463 

Independent bureaus Aotiicesb 7,221,803 

; District of Columbia . .j 13,633,853 

! Total Civil . . . ! 204,038,737 

(40,807,747/.) 

1 Military Establishment : 

1 Pay Dept , 51,740,587 

' QuartermaHter's Dept. . , 49,885,842 

Drdnance ,, . 5,644,799 

Improving rivers and har- 
bours . . . . 32,450,301 

I Total Military (includ- — 

I ing various items) . 104,035,576 

!; Naval Establishment ; 

Increase of the Navy . . 37,079,200 

I Pay of the Navy . 43,162,518 

! Total Naval (inclmling 

' various items) . . j 155,029,425 

I Indian service . . . i 17,576,283 

i| Pensions . . . 159,302,851 

i' Interest on debt . . 22,900,313 


Ordinary receipts . . j 779,004,552 |i Ordinary disbursements ^ i 723,476,688 

i(l 55, 932,910/.);; (144,695 337/*) 

Postal savings bonds . .| 1,803,500 I! Panama Canal disburseineuls i 17,503,728 

National-bank note fund . i 56,648,902 li Public debt ,, I 24,068,913 

Public debt receipts . j 58,452,402 [ 

Total receipts, exclusive of i , 

of postal . . . .| 840,986,950 | Total, exclusive of jmstal ; 706,666,640 


Postal revenues . . . 312,057,6.^8 I 

I Postal service, paid from 

! postal revenues ^ 


Total receipts, including 
postal . . . 1,153.044,639 I 

(230,608,928/.) j 

1 Included are Interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian Institute, and National 
Museum. 

2 Exclusive of Panama Canal, public debt, and po.stal service disbursements. 

y Exclusive of grants fi’om the Ti-easury for deficiencies in postal revenues inclucLd in 
expenses of civil establishment. 


Total disbursements, in- 

eluding postal . . 1,072,894.093 

(214,578,818/.) 


306,228,452 


O G 2 
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Estimates for the year ending June 30, 1917 and 1918 ; — 


Revenue. i 1917. 

1918. i 

i Expenditure. 

1917. 

1918. 

1 DoHhis. 

Dollars, j 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

From Customs 1230, 000, 000 

230,000,000 1 

Legislative 

13,920,825 

13,524.478 


1 

Executive 

584,780 

302,820 

From Internal 


Dept, of btato .... 

9,448,482 

6,315,846 

Revenue ; 


Treasury Dept. : 




1 

Treasury Dept., exclu- 



Ordinary . 319,000,000 '319,000,000 i 

sive of public bldgs. 

55,491,778 

07,360,119 


i 

Public buildings. . . 

9,414,200 

13,279,114 

Emergency ' 


Farm loan banks— sub- 



(Act, Oct. 

' 

.scription to cai)ita] 



22, 1914) 124,000,000 

145,800,000 : 

stock . .... 

9,000,000 

— 

Income Tax 

; 

War l)ei»t 

2,551,181 

2,991,903 

from cor-' 


M i litary Eslab! isl' ment 

323,021,378 

873,040,755 

X>orations .133,000,000 133,000,000 ' 

Army 

257,003,580 

252, 940, (ill 



Fortifications. , . . 

26,947,550 

56,999,481 

Income Tax 


Navy Dept. . . . . 

994,733 

1.130,090 

from indi-; 

■ 

Naval Efctablislimcnt . 

314,619,048 

381,. 307, 4 40 

. viduals . 111,750,000 111,750,000; 

Navy building pro- 



! 


gram, new. , . . 

110,976,100 

90,902,200 

From sales of 


Navy building pro- 



public land .i 2 000,000 

2,000,000 

gram, prior year.s . 

28,369,127 

llS,94f5,155 



Dept, of the Interior : 



From iniscella-; 


Dept, of the Interior, 



neous sources . : 50,000,000 

54,000,000 1 

exclusive of pensions 




' 

and Indians . . . 

30,093.752 

35,171 055 



Pensioij.s 

158,065,000 

155,500.000 



Indians ...... 

18,185,855 

19,430,356 



Po.st Office Dept., exclu- 





sive of j) 08 tal service . 

1,987,078 

1,705,700 



Dejit. of Agriculture. . 

36, .517, 769 

43,331.907 



Dejrt. of Commerce . . 

12,053,250 

16,737,158 



Dept, of Labour . . . 

3,698,717 

4,690,077 



Dept, of Justice . . . 

10,768,399 

11,555,095 

i 


Interstate C o m m ere e 



i 


Commission .... 

5,440,000 

5,000,000 

, 


District of Columbia . . 

13,751,097 

17,885,025 



Interest on the public 





debt 

23.300,000 

28.454 fiOO 



Ordinary . . . . 

1,102,285,317 

1,243,570,271 

Total ordinary 




— 

receipts based 


I Panama Canal .... 

21,872,200 

25,145,602 

on existingr — 

! 




laws. ! 975,750,000 

' 995,550,000 

j Total 1 

1,184,157,517 

1.268,715.884 

’ (l'JS,150,000?.) 

: ! 

; (miio.oooi.), 

i 


743,1071.) 


On Juno 30, 1915, the cash balance iu tlie Treasuiy, exclusive of reserve 
and trust funds, amounted to 82,025,710 dollars. 

National debt on the 1st of July at various periods from 1880 ; — 


Year 

Capital of Debt 

Year 

Capital of Debt 


Dollars 


Dollars 

1880 

2, 120, 415, .370 | 

1913 

2,916,204,914 

1900 

, 2,136,961,092 

1914 

2,912,499,269 

1910 

1 2,652,66.5,838 1 

t 1915 

3,057,836,873 

• 1912 

2,868,373,874 | 

. 1916 

8,609,244,262 


The net debt — that is, what remains after deducting the cash in the 
Treasury — was 989,219,621 dollars on June 30, 1916. Nearly, one 
hundrea and eighteen and one-half millions of the interest-bearing debt is at 
4 per cent, and the rest at 2, 2^ and 8 per cent. 

In 1900 the true value of property was estimated at 88,617,806,775 
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dollars ; in 1904, at 107,104,192,410 dollars, and in 1912 at 187,739,071,090 
dollars. 

II. State Finance. 

The revenues ro(£uired for the administration of the separate States are de- 
rived from direct taxation, chiefly in the form of a tax on property real and 
personal ; and the greater part of such revenue is collected and expended by 
the local authorities, county, township, or school district. 

For details see the separate States. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

The military forces consist of a Federal regular army obtained by voluntary 
enlistment, of the National Guard (also obtained by voluntary enlistment), 
which belongs to the different States, but which is under Federal control, 
and of a reserve to the National Guard which is unorganiseil but means a 
levee en wmse. 

In the regular army enlistment is for seven years, of which three years 
s})ent with the colours and the remaining four ‘on furlough ’ — practically hi 
the reserve. Rc-enlistment for a further term of seven years is allowed under 
certain circumstances. The pay of a private in any branch of the service is 
15 dollars a month (about 2.*^. a day) at first ; but the soldier can obtain 
‘continuous sci’vice’ or ‘ re-enlistmcnt ’ pay, so that after three years he 
may be drawing 18 dollars a month, equivalent to about 25. (ScL a day. The 
minimum height is nominally 5 feet 4 inches, and the chest measurement 
32 inches, but a (jcrtain relaxation of staJidards is allowed. 

The U.S. Infantry is organised in 38 regiments of 3 battalions, each of 
4 companies ; the ordinary peace strength of a company being 3 officers and 
100 men. The Porto Rico regiment (natives), now a part of the regular 
establishment, has 3 battalions of 4 companies. There are 17 cavalry 
regiments of 3 squadrons ; the ordinary peace strength of a troop is 3 officers, 
70 men ; the cavalry are practically mounted rifles. Two infantry regiments 
and 2 of cavalry arc oomposcal of negroes, with white officei’s. Thirteen special 
infantry regiments and three special cavalry regiments have moreover been 
organised for permanent service in the Phili])pmes, Hawaii, and Panama. The 
field artillery of the U.S. Army comprises 9 regiments, each of 6 batteries; 
of those, 5 regiments arc ‘ light ’ artillery, 2 mountain artillery, 1 field artillery, 
and 1 horse artillery. All batteries have 4 guns and 12 wagons both in peace 
and war. There is also a coast artillery corps with 21,423 men. The engineers 
consist of 3 regiments, each of 2 battalions of 3 companies, 3 officers and 109 
men. The regular troops other than those detached for coast defence are now 
organised as three divisions and a cavalry division. Each division consists 
of 2 or 3 brigades of from 2 to 4 regiments, 1 regiment of field artillery, 
1 regiment of cavaliy and 1 battalion of engineers. The cavalry division 
consists of 3 brigadt^s, 1, of 3 regiments, the others of 2 regiments, 5 heavy 
artillery, 6 horse artillei-y batteries, and 2 companies of engineers. 

In addition to the regular United States army, there are 52 companies 
of Philippine Scouts, (natives) each of 3 officers and 110 men ; total 6,915. 
There are also the Indian Scouts, 75 in number. 

The authorised peace strength of the army at present is as follows : — 


Infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers . . . i»9,0(i6 

Staff an<l De^^artmeiits .31,504 

Native Colonial troops 5,733 

Total, all ranks 137,203 i 


1 Includes 0, 534 enlisted men of Hospital Corps, which, under tho law, is not counted as 
a part of the enlisted strength of the army. 
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The regular U.S. troops stationed abroad amount to about 30,179 ot 
all ranks, viz. : — 14,315 in the Philippines, 9,521 in Hawaii and 6,343 in 
the Isthmian Canal Zone. 

In the case of the National Guard or organised Militia the various States 
maintain the units of all arms with the aid of grants from the Federal 
Government. Enlistment in the National Guard is purely voluntary, the 
term of service being usually throe years ; the organisation has been assi- 
milated to that of the regular troops. The President can call out the Militia 
for service within the borders of the United States. The total strength of 
the National Guard on July 30, 1916, was 8,589 officers and 123,605 enlisted 
men, and it is estimated that about three-fourths of the whole could actually 
be put into the field. It is organised in 122 regiments of infantry, 15 
separate battalions of infantry, and 20 separate companies of infantry ; 
3 regiments of cavalry, 12 separate squadrons and 28 separale troops of 
cavalry ; 9 regiments of field artillery, 9 se])aratc battalions and 19 separate 
batteries of field artillery : 1 regiment of engineers, 1 separate battalion and 
15 separate companies of engineers ; 4 battalions signal corps, 25 separate 
companies signal corps ; 25 ambulance companies, 37 field hospitals, and 
143 companies of coast artillery. 

The reserve, or unorganised, Militia comprises, with certain exemptions, 
the whole of the manliood of the nation hetween the age of 18 and 45, all 
being legally liable to serve in a national emergency for a period of 2 
years. Their estimated number is 17 millions, but they are untrained and 
of no present value, thougli encouragement is being given to rifle* shooting. 

In event of war the United States could ])ut into the field about 90,000 
regular troops, and about 120,000 or 130,000 partially trained National Guard. 
The American nation relies on being able to raise, in ease of emergency, a great 
Volunteer army. If sufficient nninbers were not forthcoming, the reserve 
militia could be obliged to serve for two years, but this anny, whether 
its ranks were filled by voluntary or compulsory recruitment, would practi- 
cally be a new creation. 

The regular infantry and cavalry arc both armed with the U.S. rifle, 
model 1903 (Springfield), calibre *300. Tlie armament of the horse and field 
batteries is a .shielded Q. F. gun firing a 15 lb. shell. 

The President is Commander-in-Chief of both the army ami the navy. The 
Secretary of War controls the army with the aid of an Assistant Secretary 
and a Chief of the Stalf. 3’he former has charge ol finance and non -military 
work, while the latter is entrusted with the general su]>ervision of the aimy. 

Thoarmy budget in 1916-17 amounted to 268,907,970 dollars (53,781,5947.). 
This does not include the expenditure by the .several States on their National 
Guard ; nor the enormous .sum paid in pensions to former soldiers, both 
regulars and volunteers, which is .separately provided. 

The official analysis of the new Army Bill provides for four clases of 
soldiers in the United States. First, the Regular Army ; second, the 
National Guard ; third, the enlisted reserve corps, m,11 of which shall exist 
in time of peace ; and fourth, the Volunteer Army, which will be raised 
only in time of war. The peace strength of the Regular Army is 
approximately 11,000 officers, not to exceed 175,000 eomhatant troops, 
and approximately 40,000 non-comliatant troops, including tlie unassigned 
recruits. The National Guard will consist of about 17,000 officers and 
440,000 men. The number of men who will join the enlisted reserve corps 
cannot be foretold. They are practically enlisted specialists for the technical 
departments r>f the army recruited in time of peace for use in time of 
war only, and are subject in time of peace to short periods of training 
yearly. Volunteers can be called in time of wnr when and in such nurnbers 
%s Congress shall authorise. 
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The increase in the regular army will be made in five annual increments, 
l)eginning July 1, 1916, and running to July 1, 1920, although the President 
is authorised to make the iueniase more rapidly in case of emergency. 

The present enlisttnent contract is for 7 years, 4 with the colours and 3 
with the reserve. Under the new law these periods are reversed ; this is, 3 
years with the coloni’s and 4 in the reserve ; but an important addition is 
made, viz., that at the end of 1 year’s service any enlisted man within the 
continental limits of the Unit(!(l States may be discharged if he has become 
proficient in that time. 

The National Guard is, within the limits of the Constitution, federalised. 
The maximum number authorised is 800 for each rejirescntative and senator 
in Congress, and such number from the Territories as the President shall 
prescribe. This will probably give a total of about 17,000 officers and 
440,000 eiilist('d men. The organisation of the National Guard will conform 
to tliat of tlie Regular Army, as will also its e(jui})Tnent and armament. 
Enlistment in the National Guard will be for .six years, three years with the 
colours and three with the reserve, but a man may serve out his enlistment, 
if he so desires, instead of going into the reserve. 

In order to encourage target practice, the Secretary of War is authorised 
to establish ranges and to supply rifles, ammunition, and instructors for rifle 
clubs in various [uirts of the country. 

II. Navy. 

The navy estimates (financial yeais ending June 30) were as follows : — 
Years. £ Years. £ 

IOIH.17 ^ . , 04, 251,100 1012-13 . . . 25,020.712 

1015-10 . . . 20,877,082 1011-12 . . , 25.900,785 

1014-15 . . 28.07.8,343 ; 1010-11 . . . 25,020,712 

1013.14 . . . 28,0.32,030 1000-10 . . . 28,153,331 

The greatly increased cx]»eudituic in 1916-17 is due mainly to the 
adoption of a three-years’ shipbuiMiug programme, ]>roviding for a great 
expansion of the fleet The total cost will be about £103,000 000, and in 
the first year 4 l)attleshi})s, 4 battle-cruisers, 4 scouts, 30 submarines, and 20 
destroyers are to be laid down. Six additional battle.ships, 2 battle-cruisers, 
and a number of smaller vessels will com^Jete the programme. 

A total sum of 75,770,000/. was voted by the House of Representatives in 
February for the year 1917-18. The strained relations with Germany 
cau.scd the House to increase the estimates prepared hy its Committee. 
Eighteen SOO-ton submarines are included. The Secretary of the Navy was 
authorised to expend inimndiately a sum of about 30,000,000/. provided last 
year for the acquisition of submarine-chasers, dr.stvoyeis and small craft. 
The completion of 200 anti-U boats was expected within the next five months. 

The control of naval affairs is vested in the Secretary of the Navy, a Cabinet 
officer, appointed by the President, with the approval of the Senate. The 
Assistant-Secretary, a civilian, ahso appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Senate, the Chief of Naval Operations, the chiefs of seven 
administrative bureaus, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and the Judge- 
Advocate-General, are directly rospon.sible to the Secretary. The administr.a. 
tive bureaus are : yards and docks, navigation, ordnance, construction and 
repair, steam engineering, supplies and accounts, and medicine and surgery. 

The Government Naval Stations and eon.strin'tive and repairing estab- 
lishments are at Portsmouth, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
League Island, Pa. ; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; Pensacola, Fla. ; 
Mare Island, Cal.; and Puget Sound, Washington; and naval stations 
are at Newport, R. I. ; New London, Conn. ; Charleston, S.C. ; Port 
Royal, S.C. ; Key West, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; Guantanamo, Cuba; 
Guam ; Hawaii ; Tutuila, Samoa ; Cavite, P.I. ; Olongapo, PJ. 
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All warships, under the requirements of law, are built within the country 
and of home material. The following is a classified statement of the strength 
of the United States Navy on July!, 1916. Vessels unserviceable for war 
purposes, gunboats, yachts, tugs, training ships, &c., not included : — 


1 

Effective at end of 

j Building under Pro- 

1 gramme for 


191(> 

1017 

1914 

1916 

1919 

Dreadnoughts .... 

13 

15 

3 

2 


Pre-Dreadnoughts . . . ; 

23 

20 

, — 

— 



Armoured cruisers . . . , 

10 

10 

— 



Cruisers, 1st class 

5 

5 

— 

— 


,, 2nd „ ... 

4 

4 


— 


„ 3rd „ ... 

Monitors 

1«) 

10 

j 

-- 

— 

7 

7 

1 

— 

— 

Destroyers .... 

50 

58 ' 

; 4 

G : 

20 

Coastal Destroyer.s 

b) 

IG 1 

j 

j — 

— 

Torpedo boats .... 

19 

19 

' — 

i — 

— 

Submarines .... 

48 

(56 

' — 

: 8 

' 18 


A table follows of the United States tleet of vessels built and building. 
In the armament column, guns of less calibre than 5 inch are not given. 
Ships in italics will not be completed by the end of the present year. 

Prc- Dreacln ought Battlesh ips. 


LfiU\ 

down 


1891 

1893 

189(5 

96-’97 

99-’00 

1902 


Name 


Oregon 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 

Iowa , . . 

Kearsarge . 
Kentucky . 

Alabama 
Illinois . . 
Wisconsin . 


f Maine . . 

{ Missouri 
I Ohio . , . 

New Jersey 
Virginia . . 
Georgia . . 
Nebraska . 
Rhode Islatid 


IMS ( 

1M4 f, 
1905 I 


Louisiana . 
Connecticut 


Kansas 
Vermont 
Minnesota . 
NewFTampshirejj 



1 Ann our , 


!o 

%-i 

Oi 

; <73 

Displace 

ment 

Belt 

“Sj 

Principal .\rmamorit 

•-T3 r/1 
^ ¥ 1 

IIh: 

2 1 

I" 

"2 ^ 

Q o 

<V r-l 

i .5-S 

Sc Pi 

1 

Tons 

1 . 

! Ills. 

iri.s. 1 




khts 

10,288 

18 


4 13in.; 8 Sin. 


9.500 

1 


1 

i; 

! 11,34(5 ■ M : H J 4 12in ; 8 Sin. 

\\ 11,520 j lOJ 15 I 4 13in.; 4 Sin ; IS r.in. 

f i 


n,t.52 

h 

I 


l<>i IGij 4 13in.; 14 6in. 


500 112 12 I 4 I2in.; 16 6in. 


i 14,048 


; 16,000 


11 10 


I 


11 10 


16,000 


4 12in.; 8 8in.; 12 Gin. 

4 12in.; 8 8in.; 12 Tin. 

4 12in.; 8 8in.; 12 Tin. 


; 11,000 ; 10*5 

10,500 

16 

10,000 

16 

16,000 

18 

10,000 

' 19 

16,500 

18 

16,500 ; 

18 


(Two battleships Authorised in 1916 not yet laid down). 
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Laid 

down 


1 

Armour! 

l®i 

Designed 

horse-power 

•d 

S'® 

P v 

j Name 

.2 § 
a 

Belt 

Principal Armament 1 
.^0 1 

&•§' 

oh; 

00 4> 

'S ^ 

4> 00 

o 

1906 

; 8. Carolina . .1 
! Michigan . ./ 

Tons 

16,000 

Vrei 

ins. 

11 

xd/w 

ins. 

12 

lights. 

8 12in. 

2 

16,500 

kn'ts 

18-S 

1907 

1 

! Delaware . 

' N. Dakota ./ 

20,000 

11 

12 

10 12in.; 14 Sin. 

2 

25,000 

21 

T909 

‘ Utah . . . .1 
Florida . . 

^ 21,825 

1 

11 

12 

10 12in.; 16 Sin. 

o 

28,000 

20-75 

1910 

Wyoming . .1 

Arkansa.s . .( 

1 

20,000 

11 

11 

12 12in.; 21 Sin. 

! 

28,000 

20-5 

1911 

Texas . . A 

New York . . f 

27,6 00 

11 

12 

10 14in. ; 21 Sin. 

i 

35,000 

21 

1912 

Nevada . . .] 
Oklahoma . . j 

27,500 

1 

.8 

10 14in.; 21 Sin. 

^ i 
! i 

35,000 

20 -.5 

1913 

1914 

T’enn.sylvania A 
Ari/onia. . ./ 

■ 31,400 

I'U 

! 18 

12 I4in.; 22 Sin. 

i 4 

32,000 

21 

I9i:> 

Nf’ir Mexico A 
filaho • . . 

i 32,000 

H 

IS 

12 14in.; 22 Sin. 

; 4 1 

! 1 

.32,000 

21 

lOlG 

j California . A 
J Tennessee . ./ 

32,000 

i - 

_ 

j 1 2 1 lin.; 22 Sin. | 

-i 

- 

- 


Tlie Colorado, Narylniid, W'asliiii; 4 loii and West Virginia, being tlio first four battleships 
of the progranmie, will each mount eight Ifi in. gnns. 

yi rmoured Cm isers. 



C San Diego . 
Pittsburg , . 


i 





'01-02 

1 ;W. Virginia . 
l Maryland , . 
Colorado . . 

' 13,400 

6 i 6 

1 4 8in.; 14 ()in 

O 

23,000 

22 


VS. Dakota . 

1 

1 

! 




1903 

1906 

1 Washington . 
L Memphis . . 

( jMontana . 

1 14,. 500 

5 0 

4 lOin.; 16 6in. 

4 

25,000 


\ N. Carolina 

), 

i 







First Cl (IS. 

Ci^u isers. 




1890 

Saratoga . . 

\ 8,200 

4 1 7 

4 8iii. ; 10 S in. 



16,500 

21 

1890 

r 

Brooklyn . . 
St. Louis . A 

1 9,21S 

3 8 

8 Sill. ; 12 6in. 


18,000 

21 

1902 ^ 

Milwaukee . . > 
Charleston . .} 

! 0,700 

1 

4 1 4 

14 6in. 

__ 

21,000 

22 



Protected Cruisers. 





Chattanooga 
Cleveland . .] 





1 

1 

j 

1901 - 

Denver . . .1 
Dcsmolnes . ./ 
Galveston . . 

3,200 

0 

10 5in. 


4,500 j 

i 

1 

V.1 

1 Tacoma . . . / 







. 



Scouts. 




1906 1 

Chester . . A 
Birmingham .> 
Salem. . . .; 

8,760 

2 belt 
deck 

2 5in. 

! 

2 1 

1 6,000 

lo 

1 " 
i 


Cheyenne ax Wyoming; Talahassee ea? Florida; Ozark ea; Arkansas; Tonopah ex 
Nevada; old armoured vessels, and a considerable number of old cruisers are retained in 
the list, some of these protected and others unprotected. They possess little value. 
The largest are the Columbia and Minnoapolis, 7,460 tons, Olympia, 6,870 tons, and the 
New Orleans and Albany, 3,460 tons, A large number of gunboats are in the Fleet 
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Production and Industry. 

I. Agktculture. 

Public lands, uiia]»])ro|)iiated and unreserved, as reported by tlie United 
States General Land Office, on July 1, 1916, with the total land surface and 
total area, baaed upon careful joint calculations made in the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey, and the Bui can of the Census. 


Htate.s and Territories 


Area 

Una})proj>nated 

Total 

Land Surface 

Total 

Including 




ami Unreserved. 

Water Surface 




Acres 

Actp.s 

Acres 

Alabama 



4*2,C..S0 

3*2,818,500 

33,278,720 

Alaska l 




378, 16.5,760 

Arizona 



‘2.3/. 07, 210 

72,838,400 

72,931,840 

Arkansas 



402,210 

33,016 000 

34,134,400 

California 



20,02.:>,000 

00,017,2s0 

101,310,080 

Colorado 



14,00s, |•J7 

<;(),. 34 1,120 

66,526,720 

Connecticut. 


' 

— 

3,084,800 

3,177,600 

Delaware 



— 

1 ,‘257,600 

1,516,800 

District of Columbia 



— 

38,400 

44,800 

Florbla 



]3.'i,2.37 

.35,111,040 

37,546,240 

Georgia 



— 

37,584,000 

37,929,600 

Idaho . 



1.5,. MO, 561 

53,316,560 

53,688,3*20 

Illinois. 




35.867,520 

36,265,000 

Indiana 




23,008,800 

2.3,260,560 

Iowa . 




35,575,040 

35,934,080 

Kansas 



5(»,01S 

52,. 335, 360 

.52,581,120 

Kentucky 



— 

25,715.840 

25,982,7*20 

Louisiana 



U,k04 

29,061,760 

81,043,840 

Maine . 



— 

19,132.800 

21,145,000 

Maryland 




0, .362, 240 

7,880,280 

Massachusetts 




5,144,960 

5, ‘290, 240 

Michigan 



00, .^40 

36, 787, ‘200 

37,107,200 

Minnesota . 



70S, ^ 04 

51,749,120 

54,196,480 

Missis.sippi . 



.30,. 374 i 

29,671,680 i 

29,993,600 

Missouri 



052 

43,985,280 1 

44,428,800 

94,078,080 

Montana 



1(),('.40,7‘25 I 

9.3,568,640 ^ 

Nebraska 



140,2.50 

49,157,120 

49,612.800 

Nevada 



55,375,077 | 

70,285,440 

70,841,000 

New Hampshire . 




5,779.840 

5,978,240 

New Jersey . 



— 

1 4,808,060 

5,263,360 

Now Mexico 


. i 

20,338,370 

1 78,401,920 

78,485,760 

New York 


. ! 

— 1 

.30,498,560 

31,490,560 

North Carolina . 


• i 

— 1 

31,193,600 

33, .5.52, 640 

North Dakota 



381.100 i 

44,917,120 

45,3.35,680 

Ohio 


; i 

— 1 

26,073,600 

26,265,600 

Oklahoma 


. 1 

55,250 

44,424,960 

44,836,480 

61,887,360 

Oregon . 


1 

15,3.37,800 

61,188,480 

Pennsylvania 


. i 

— 

28,602,480 

28,880,640 

798,720 

Rhode Island 


1 

■ 

— 

682,880 

South Carolina . 



— 

19,510,800 

19,832,960 

Sonth Dakota 



2,382,588 

49,195,520 

49,673,600 

Tennessee . 



— 

26,670,680 

26,894,080 

Texas . 



— 

167,0.34,720 

170,173,440 

Utah . 



32,008,837 

.52,597,760 

54,893,600 

Vermont 



— 

5,839,360 

0,120,900 

Virginia 



— 

25,767,680 

27,281,280 

Washington . 



1,1 32,. 571 

42,775,040 

44,241,280 

West Virginia 



— 

15,374,080 

15,468,800 

Wisconsin . 



5,872 

35,86.3,840 

85,882,240 

Wyoming 



28, .528,41*2 

62,460,160 

62,664,960 

Total 



i 017,011,349 

1,903,289,600 

2.31.5,310,720 


1 unreserved lands in Alaska are mostly iinsurveyf4 and unappropriated. 
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The public lands are divided into two great classes. The one class have a 
dollar and a quarter an acre designated as the minimum price, and the other 
two dollarn and a half an acre, the latter being the alternate sections, reserved 
by the United States in land grants to railroads, &c. Titles to these lands may 
be acquired by location under the homestead laws ; or, as to some classes, by 
purchase for cash. The homestead laws give the right to 160 acres of a-dollar- 
and-a-(juarter lands to any citizen or applicant for citizenship who will actually 
settle upon and cultivate the land. The title is perfected by the issue of a 
patent after three years (law of June 6, 1912) of actual settlement. The only 
charges in the case of homestead entries are fees and commissions. On 
July 1, 1916, 617,611,349 acres were unappropriated and unreserved, of which 
362,665,760 were in Alaska. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
the area patented was 12,161,808 acre.s, of which 7,723,738 acres were 
])atented under the homestead laws. It is juovided by law that two sections, 
of 640 acres of land, in each ‘ towuiship,’ are reserved for common schools, so 
that the spread of education may go together with colonisation. 

The power of Congress over the public territory is exclusive and universal, 
except so far as restrained by stijnilations in the original cessions. 

According to census returns the total acreage of farms and the improved 
acreage have been : — 


Years 

Farm area. 
Acres 

1 

i 

Improved area. | 
Acres i 

Value of 
farm property 

Value of products 
in preceding year 

1890 

1900 

1910 

623,218,619 
' 838,591,774 
: 878,798,325 

357,616,755 
414,498,487 | 
478,451,750 | 

Dollars 

16,082,267,689 

20,439,901,164 

40,991,449,090 

Dollars 

2,460,107.454 

4,717,069,97?. 

^ 8, .558, 199, 196 

111 the 

same years the numbers of farms 

of differenl sizes were : — 


Acres 

! 1890 

1900 

j 1910 


Under 3 acres . 


' i| 150,194 

41,385 

18,033 

3 and under 

10 

225,844 

317,010 

10 

20 

265,550 

406,641 

504,123 

20 

50 

902,777 

1,257,496 

1,414,376 

50 

100 

1,121,485 

1,366,038 

1,438,069 

100 

500 

2,008,694 

2, 290,282 

2,494,461 

500 

1,000 

84,895 ' 

102,526 

i 125,295 

1,000 and over . 


31,546 1 

47,160 

50,135 

Tota I 


4,564,641 

5,737,372 

6,361,502 


In 1910, 4,771,063 farms wore occupie«l by native whites, 669,566 by 
foreign-born whites and 920,883 by negroes and other non-whites. Of the 
occupants, 3,948,722 were owners, 58,104 manngers, 712,294 cash tenants, 
1,399,923 share tenants, 128,466 .share-cash tenants and 113,993 not 
reporting. 

The estimated gross value at farm of all crops and animal products was, 
in 1914, 9,895,000,000 do'lars ; in 1915, 10,775,000,000 dollars ; and in 1916 
(preliminary estimate), 13,449,000,000 dollars. 

'fhe areas and produce of the principal cereal crops for three years are 
sho^ In the subjoined tables, 
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UNITED STATES 


Crops 


Com 
Wheat . 
Oats 


Total 


1914 19ir) 


1916 


1,000 

I Acres 


1,000 

Bushels 


Bush. 

Acrei 


i 


1,009 1,000 

Bushels! Acres 

j Acre 


1,000 

Bushels 


I Bush, 
i per 
Acre 


103,435 2,672,804 25*8 ! 106,197 2,994,703: 28 2 , 105,954 2,583,2411 24*4 

53,541' 891,017 16*6 60,469 1 1,025, SOL 17*0 i 52,785. 639,886 12*1 

38,442 ,1,141,060 29.7 40,996 jl,549,030| 37*8 41,539 ;1, 251, 902; SO'l 

'195,418 14,704,881 — | 207,062 j5, 569,624; — , 200,278 4,475, 119^ — 


The chief wheat-growing States (191 6) are (yield in thousands of bushels) : 
Kansas, yielding 98,022; Nebraska, 68,550; North Dakota, 39,325; 
Washington, 37,635 ; Oklahoma, 29,585 ; Montana, 28,655 ; Minnesota, 
27,555; Pennsylvania, 26,125; South Dakota, 24,825; Ohio, 20,2.*0 ; 
Oregon, 19,550; Indiana, 19,440; Missouri, 16,575 ; Virginia, 16,250; 
Illinois, 16,225 ; Idaho, 15,071 ; Michigan, 13,600; Texas, 13,200. 

Other crops in 1915 and 1916 were : — 




1915 


1916 


Crops 

1,000 

1 ,000 

Bushels ' 1,000 

1,000 

1 Bushels 


Acres 

Bushels 

per Acre 1 Acres 

Bushels 

; per Acre 

Rye 

3,129 

54,050 

17-3 3,0!»6 

47,383 

: 15*8 

Barley . 

7,148 

228,85! 

32*0 7,674 

180,927 

i 23*6 

Buckwheat . 

76'.> 

15,050 

19*6 845 

11,840 

14 0 

Flaxseed 

1,387 

14,030 

10*1 1,605 

15,459 

j 9-6 

Rice (rough) . 

803 

28,947 

3.M S79 

41,982 

! 47*8 

Potatoes 

3,734 

359,721 

96-3 3,550 

285,437 

; 80*4 

The area on 

which hay 

was grown 

in 1916 was 54,96 

5,000 acres; the crop 

weighed 89,991,000 tons, and was valued at 1,008,894,000 dollars. 


in 1916 the United States rice (rough) crop was as follows : — 


States 

Area 

Yield 

States 

Area 

Yield 


Acres 

Bushels 


Acres 

Bushels 

North Carolina . 

300 

6,000 

Missi.ssippi . . 

1,900 

53,000 

South Carolina . 

' 3,500 

49,000 

; Loui.siana. . . 

443,300 

20,392,000 

Georgia . . . 

: 800 

16,000 

Texas . . . . i 

235,000 ‘ 

10.575,000 

Florida . . . 

700 

18,000 

1 Arkansas . , . ■ 

125,000 

6,312,000 

Missouri . . . 

200 

10,000 

California. . . 

67,800 

4,543,000 

Alabama . . . 

300 

8,000 








Total . . 

878,800 ! 

41,982,000 


The output of cane sugar in 1914-15 amounted to 493,240,000 pounds, 
and in 1915-16, about 277,000,000 pounds. The beet sugar production in- 
1914-15 was 1,444,108,000 pounds, and in 1915-16, 1,748,440,000 pounds. 
Cotton acreage ami production (excluding ‘Minters’’), for the last six 


years w^ere 


Y ears 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

1 (500 lbs. gros.s) 

Years 

Acres 

i harvested 

Bales 

1 (600 lbs. gi* 08 s) 

. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

36.045.000 

34.283.000 

37.089.000 

1 15,603,000 

[ 13,703,000 

1 14,166,000 

1914 ' 

1915 ; 
19161 I 

36.832.000 
; 31,412,000 

35.239.000 

16,135,000 

1 11,192,000 

1 11,511,000 


1 Preliminary estimate, 
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The estimated cotton production in 1916, was grown in the following 
States : Texas, 3,775,000 bales; Georgia, 1,845,000; Arkansas, 1,146,000; 
South Carolina, 920,000; Oklahoma, 835,000 ; Mississippi, 800,000; North 
Carolina, 646,000 ; Alabama, 525,000 ; Louisiana, 440,000 ; Tennessee, 

378.000 ; Missouri, 62,000 ; California, 60,000 ; Florida, 43,000 ; Virginia, 
29,000; all other, 8,000 bales. 

In 1916 there were under tobacco 1,411,800 acres, which yielded 

1.150.622.000 lbs. of tobacco. The chief tobacco-growing States were 
Kentucky, 484,000 acres, yielding 435,600,000 lbs.; North Carolina, 320,000 
acres, yielding 176,000,000 lbs. ; Virginia, 190,000 acres, yielding 129,200,000 
lbs. ; Ohio, 100,000 acres, yielding 95,000,000 lbs. ; Tennessee, 102,200 
acres, yielding 81,760,000 lbs.; Wisconsin, 43,900 acres, yielding 55,753,000 
lbs.; Pennsylvania, 36,100 acres, yielding 49,096,000 lbs.; Connecticut, 
22,200 acres, yielding 36,186,000 lbs. ; South Carolina, 39,000 acres, 
yielding 20,280,000 lbs. ; Maryland, 25,500 acres, yielding 19,635,000 lbs.; 
Indiana, 14,800 acres, yielding 13,764,000 lbs. ; M^est Virginia, 14,100 acres, 
yielding 12,690,000 lbs; Massachusetts, 7,300 acres, yielding 12,118,000 lbs. 

The following table exhibits the number of farm animals in 1900 
(June 1), 1910 (April 15), 1916 and 1917 (January 1) : — 


Live Stock ' 

1900 

(Cen.sn.s) 

1910 

(Census) 

1910 

(Estimate) 

1917 

(Estimate) 

Horses 

Mules , . 1 

Cattle of all kiuds ; 
Sheep . , j 

Swine . . : 

18,267,020 
3,264,615 
67,719,410 i 
61,503,713 
62,868,041 i 

19,833,113 

4,209,769 

61,803,866 

1 52,447,861 
58,185,676 

21.159.000 
4,593,000 

61.920.000 

48.625.000 

67.766.000 

21,126,000 

4,639,000 

63.617.000 

48.483.000 

67.453.000 


The value of farm animals in the United States on January 1, 1917, 
was Cattle other than milch cows, 1, 465,786, 000, dollars ; milch cows, 
L 358^435, 000 dollars ; total value of all farm animals, 6,685,020,000 
dollars. 


In 1909 the factories used 9,888,727,303 pounds of milk, and 
1,406,143,908 pounds of cream, made 627,145,865 lbs. of butter, 311,175,730 
lbs. of cheese, and 495,197,844 lbs. of condensed milk. The total value 
of the products manufactured was 275,277,090 dollars. The total production 
of butter in the United States, including the output of farms as well as 
factories, in 1909, was 1,621,796,476 lbs.; the total production of cheese was 
320,581,594 lbs. New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Iowa 
have the largest dairy industries. 

In 1914, the factories used 8,431,632,860 lbs. of milk and 2,383,828,265 
lbs. of cream, made 736,013,489 lbs. of butter, 377,606,109 lbs. of cheese, 
and 884,646,761 lbs. of condensed milk. The tohil value of the products 
manufactured was 370,818,728 dollars. 

In 1901 the estimated wool clip was 302,502,328 pounds: in 1914, 

290,192,000 pounds ; in 1916, 286,726,000 pounds ; and in 1916, 288,490,000 
pounds. 

The census reports for 1914 show that the value of canned vegetables 
was 84,413,667 dollars ; of canned fruits, 24,897,174 dollars ; of dried fruits, 
84,771,912 dollars; of canned soups, 7,877,057 dollars; and of all other 
products, including preserves, pickles, sauces, cider, and vinegar produced in 
canning establishments, 6,056,088 dollars. The total value of canned 
products, in 1914, was 168,016,893 dollars. 
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II. Forests and Forestry. 

The United States forests cover 550,000,000 acres, or about oiie-fourth of 
the whole country. Fortsts publicly owned contain one-fifth of all timber 
standing. Forests privately owned contain at least four-fifths of the standing 
timber. The original fi*rcsts of the United States covered 850,000,000 acies, 
with a stand of not less than 5,200 billion feet of merchantable timber. 
There were five great forest regions — the northern, the southern, the central, 
the Rocky Mountain, and the Pacific. The present rate of cutting is three 
times the annual giowth of the forests of the United States. The great 
pineries of the Lake States are nearing exhaustion and heavy inroads have been 
made upon the supplies of valuable timber throughout all parts of the country. 

The heavy demands for timber have been rajndly pushing the great centres 
of Ininber industry toward the South and West. In consequence, the State 
of Washington has led for several years in lumber production, and is now 
followed in order by Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Oregon. 
Among the soft-woods, in 1915 the production of yellow pine lumber 
amounted to altout 14 J billion feet ; the L^ouglas fir of the north-west held 
second place, witli more than four and one-half billion feet ; while white 
pine Avith two and three-quarter billion feet ranked third. Of the hard- 
woods, oak came first, with nearly three billion feet, followed in the order 
named by cypress, maple, red gum, chestnut, yellow poplar, hireh and beech. 

The annual consum[)tion including waste in logging and in manufacture, is 
more than 22,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood, valued at about 1,375,000,000 
dollars. It includes 90,000,000 cords of firewood, nearly 40,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber, 445,000,000 board feet for veneer, 150,000,000 ties, 
nearly 1,700,000,000 staves, over 135,000,000 sets of heading, over 350,000,000 
barrel hoops, over 3,300,000 cords of native pulpwood, 170,000,000 cubic 
feet of round mine timbers, nearly 1,500,000 cords of wood for distillation, 
OsVer 140,000 cords for excelsior and nearly 3,500,000 telegraph and telephone 
poles. The demand for wood pulp is making a severe drain on the spruce 
forests, but a larger drain upon the forest resources is made by the demand 
for railroad ties. 

The national forests were set aside as follows : By President Harrison, 
13,416,710 acres ; by President Cleveland, 25,686,320 acres ; by President 
McKinley, 7,050,089 acres ; by President Roosevelt, 148,346,924 acres. 
Since early in 1909 a careful readjustment of the boundaries has been going 
on. In cou8e<\ne\\ce Vresident Taft added to the national forests 4,333,847 
acres and eliminated fioiii them 11,680,578 acres, while to June 30 (inclusive), 
1916, President Wilson has added 563,279 acres and eliminated 11,615,124 
acres. Acts of Congress proliibit any additions by the President to the 
national fore.st area in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, 
W^mniing, and Colorado. 

The present net area of the national forests, including Alaska and Porto 
Rico, is 156,407,920 acres, with an additional 706,975 acres acquired by 
purchase in the White Mountains and Southern Ajipalachian regions for 
national forest purposes. 

The expenditures upon the National Forests for protection, administration, 
and improvement at present exceed the revenue from the forests by ai30ut 
3,000,000 dollars a year, depending partly on .the severity of the fire season 
and partly on the activity of the general lumber market. The normal gross 
cost of ajmiiiistraiion and protection is approximately 4,760,000 dollars, 
while from 300,000 dollars to 600,000 dollars A^arly are invssted in the con- 
struction of roads, trails, buildings, and other permanent improvements. 
The cost of administration includes the cost of handling much fVec-Use 
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business, while the cost of protection is chiefly the cost of protecting water- 
supplies and future timber supplies. 

The receipts from the several sources for the last three fiscal years were 
as folloAVS : — 


I' iscal 

Year 

Timber 

Grazing 

Special Uses, Ac. j 

All sources 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

11)14 

1,004.053 

1,002,347 

1 131,309 

2.4.37,710 

1915 

1,175,133 

1,130,495 

175,840 

2,481,469 

10 u; 

1,412,592 

1,210,214 

j 200,733 

2,823,540 


Under the law 25 per cent, of the receipts is ]»aid to the States in which 
the national forests are located, to be expended for l oads and schools. The 
amount to be paid to the States in this way from the receipts in 1916 was 
695,541 dollars. Besides this 10 per cent, of the receipts is set aside to be 
used under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture for road ami trail 
build ing in national forests in co-operation with State authorities or other- 
wise. The amount tlius ap])ropriatcd on account of fiscal year 1916 receipts 
was 278,216 dollars. This, added to the amount carried over from the 1915 
receipts fund, 151,089 dollars, and the amount a]>propriated for improve- 
ments, ill the regular agricultural bill, 400,000 dollars, together with the 
million dollars per aiiiium voted by Congress in 1916 for each of the next 
10 years, makes the total available for the construction of roads, trails, cabins 
bridges, telephone lines, &c., on the national forests for the fiscal year 1917 
1,829,305 dollars. 

The grazing recei})ts for 1916 w^erc paid by the holders of 28,052 
permits to graze 1,860,635 cattle, horses, and swine, and of 5,276 permits to 
graze 7,886,473 sheep and goats. The ri‘.cci[)ts from timber sales wore paid 
by appiHDximately 11,000 xmrehasers, to cut the equivalent of 545,428,000 
boaia feet of timber. 

Figures foi* free use of timber are as follows : — 


Fiscal 

Number of 

Cut 

Value 

Year , 

Permittees 

Board Feet 

! 

- 

j 

Dollars 

1915 i 

40,015 j 

1 123,168,000 ' 

206., 464 

1916 j 

41,544 

1 120,853,000 1 

184,653 


The following table shows the local cut of timber from tJic national 
forests in the fiscal year 1916: — 




Cut under Free Use 


State 

Cut under 

— 



Total Cut 


Sale 

AVritten 

Without Written' 




Permit 

Permit 



Board Feet 

Board Feet 

Board Feet 

Board Feet 

Oregon . 

88,157,000 

7,668,000 

2,297,000 i 

98,117,000 

Idaho 

76,679,000 

20,969,000 

74,000 

97,722,000 

California 

57.352,000 

7,711,OcO 

192,000 i 

05,265.000 

Montana . 

47,219.000 

8,861,000 

1,774,000 

67,884,000 

Arizona . 

44,672,000 

1,224,000 

4,889,000 i 

50,7"5,o00 

Washington 

48,187,000 

1,918,000 

50,000 

50,155,000 

Alaska . 

36,019,000 

11,723,000 j 

3,000,000 

49.742,000 

Colorado . 

39,611,000 

9,627,000 

38,0t.0 

49,271,000 

Utah 

26,844,000 

9,727,000 1 

126,000 

36,697,000 

New Mexico . 

17,761,000 

4,179,000 i 

9,270,000 

31,610,000 
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iStixte 

Cut under 

Hale 

1 Cut under Free Use 

Written Without Written 

Porinit Permit 

Total Cut 


Hoard Feet 

Boani Feet 

Board Feet 

Board Feet 

Wyoming 

20,513,000 

7,382,000 

— 

27,895,000 

South Dakota . 

20,896,000 

5,224.000 


26,120,000 

A 1 Kansas 

12,238,000 

138,000 


12,376.000 

Minnesota 

5,323,000 

329,000 

10,000 

5,662,000 

Nevada . 

1,607,000 

1.270.000 

— 

2,883,000 

Virginia . 

1,355,000 

210,000 

I — 

1,571,000 

Tennessee . , 

1,006,090 

294,(.MX> 

i — 

1,860,000 

N‘*>th Carolina 

1,136,000 

— 

— 

1,150,000 

Michigan . 

353,000 

88,000 


441,000 

New Hampshire 

206,000 

— 


266,000 

Oklahoma 

— 

145,090 

— 

145,000 

Florida . . . ' 

31, WO 

14,000 

00,000 

155,000 

North Dakota 



(55,000 



65,000 

Georgia . 


' 

— 

43,000 

Nebraska 

j 43,000 

5,000 

•- 

5,000 

Total 

i ““ 

1 545,428,000 

9!>, 078,000 

' 21,775,000 ; 

666,281,000 


III. Mining. 

The following are the statistics of the metallic jiroducts of the United 
States in 1914 and 1915 (long tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 ll)s, ) 
The values are : for iron, at point of proiluction ; for nickel, the value at 
Ne,w York City; for copper and lead, the values at New York; for zinc, 
the value at St. Louis (Missouri), excejd for 1915, when value is that of 
sales ; for quicksilver, the value at San Francisco ; for platinum, the value at 
New York City : — 


Metallic Products 


I Quantity 
I (1914) 


Value (1914) 


Quantity 

(1915) 


[(Value 1916) 


Pig-iron .... 

long tons 

Silver (commercial valut) 

troy oz. 

Gold (value) . 

l)ounds 

Copper .... 

Refined Lead . 

sh. tons 

Zinc .... 


Quicksilver ; 

flasks 1 

Aiuniimuni- . 

pounds 

Tin .... 

pounds 

Platinum 

troy oz. 

Antimonial lead 

sb. tons 

Nickel .... 

pounds 


Total value (including all other.s)' 


22,2r)3,*Jt;3! 

72,455,100! 

4,672,976! 

1,150,137,1921 

512,794 

348,418 

16,548 

79,129,000 

208,000 

6,324 

16.667 

845,334 


Dollars 

298,777,429 

40.067.700 
94,531,800 

152,968,000 

39.998.000 

85.029.000 
811,680 

14.522.700 
66,. 560 

280,885 

1,572,167 

318,000 


691,081,784 


30,384,486 

74,!>61,075 

4,887,604 

1,388,009,527 

607,026 

468,135 

21,033 

99,806,000 

204,000 

8,665 

23,224 

1,120,566 


Dollars 

401,409,604 

37,397,300 

101,085,700 

242.902.000 

47,060,000 

113.617.000 
1,826,912 

17,985,500 

78,846 

478,688 

8,666,736 

441,222 


092,810,868 


1 Of 75 avoirdupois pounds net. 

2 Consumption. 
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The following are statistics of the principal non-metallic minerals for 


two years : — 


Non-Metallic Products 

Quantity 

(1914) 

Value (191 4) 

i Quantity 
(1915) 

Value (1915) 




Dollars 


Dollars 

Bituminous coal 

. sli. tons 

422,703,070 

49.8,800,244 

442,624,426 

502,037,688 

Pennsylvania an tliracite . 1. tons 

81,090,031 

188,181,399 

79,459,870 

184,653,408 

Stone 


— 

77,554,103 

— 

74,595,352 

Petroleum 

. . barrel si 

205, 762, .535 

214,12.5,215 

281,104,104 

170,462,890 

Natural Gas 


— 

94,115,524 

— 

101,312,381 

Cement 

. barrels^ 

S7, 257,552 

80,538,203 

87,685,222 

75,155,102 

Salt 

. . barrels^ 

34,804,083 

10,197,417 

• 38,231,406 

11,747,686 

Phosphate rock 

. . long tons 

2,734,043 

9,608,041 

j 1,835,667 

5,413,449 

Coke 

. sb. tons 

34,555,914 

88,334,217 

! 41,581,150 

105,503,868 

Mineral waters 

. gal. sold 

54,358,400 

4,802,328 

52,113,503 

5,138,704 

Borax^ crude . 

. . sh. tons 

62,400 

1,464,400 

67,003 

1,677,000 

Arsenious oxide 

imunds 

4,670 

313,147 

5,408 

802,116 

Total minerals 

(including all 

1 


' i 

1 


0 til era) 

— 

2,115,200,333 

— 

2,393,831,951 


1 Of 42 gal. - Of880 n>.s. net. Of 280 lbs. net. 


The total value of the mineral products in 1913 was 2,439,159,728 
dollars; for 1912, 2,244,033,833 dollars. 

The output of ])ig-iron, of copper, and of lead has been to the 
following quantity and value, 1911-13 : — 



Pig 

-iren 

! Oop})er 

Refined Lead 

Years 

Long tons 

'■qiot value 

Pounds 

. . . 

Value at 
New York 

Sliort tons 

Value ut 
New York 

1011 

1912 

1913 

23,257,288 
30,180,960 
30,388,985 ' 

Dollars 

327,334,624 

420,563,888 

458,342,345 

1,007,232,740 
, 1,243,268,720 
: 1,224,484,008 

Dollars 

137,154,092 

205,130,335 

180,705,035 

391,005 , 
302,517 1 
i 411,878 ' 

Dollars 

85,279,550 

35,326,580 

36,215,264 


The production and spot values of bituminous coa), Pennsylvania 
anthracite, and petroleum 1911 13 have been : — 



Bitiiiui!' 

'ou.s eoctl 

Anthracite 

Petroleum 

Years 

Short tons 

1 

D<dlar.s 

Long tons 

Dollars 

Barrels of | 

42 galls. ! 

1911 

1912 
1918 

405,007,050 

450,104,982 

478,485,207 

1 451,875,810 

1 517,083,445 
i 565,234,952 

1 

80,771,488 

75,322,855 

81,718,680 

175,180,302 

177,62^026 

195,181,127 

1 

220,440,391 i 134,044,752 
222,985,044 164,218,247 

248,446,230 { 237,121,388 


The total production of coal from 1807, the date of the earliest record, 
to the close of 1915 was 10,889,304,901 short tons. 

The total jnoductioii of gold and silver in the country was as follows in 
the years mentioned : — 


Year 

Gold 

^ 1 

Fine ounce.s ' Value ! 

Silver 

Fine ounces i 

Value 



Dollars 

1 

Dollars 

1911 ..... 

4,687,053 

! 96,890,000 

60,899,400 ; 

32,615,700 

1912 

4,520,717 

' 93,451,500 

03,766,800 I 

80,107,500 

1913 

4,299,784 

1 88,884,400 

66,801,500 

40,348,100 
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The report on gold and silver is the result of a conference between the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the Director of the Mint. 

The precious metals are raised mainly in California, Colorado, Alaska, and 
Nevada for gold, and Nevada, Montana, Utah, Idaho, and Colorado for 
silver. The pr >duction of gold and silver in the United States from 1792 
to 1915 was as follows : — 



Gold 

Silver 

Year 

1 

Quantity 

Value 

j Quantity 

Value 

1792-1847 . . 

1848-1872 

1873-1015 . 

Ozs. troy 
1,187,170 
58,279,778 
121,280,083 

Dollars 

24,537,000 

1,204,750,000 

2,507,079,900 

1 

Ozs. troy 
309,500 
118,568,200 
2,114,504,575 

Dollars 

404,500 

157,749,900 

1,628,828,200 

Total . . 

180,747,031 

3,736,306,000 

2,233,382,275 

! 1,786,982,600 


Precious stones are found in considerable varieties in the United States ; 
-^the total production was valued in 1912 at 319,722 dollars, in 1913 at 
319,454 dollars, in 1914 at 124,651 dollars, and in 1915 at 170,431 dollars. 
The stones found are sapphires (in Iowa and Montana), turquoise, tourmaline, 
garnets, beryl, agates, amethyst, ruby, topaz, &c. 


IV. Manufactukks. 

The following table shows the condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at each census from 1880 to 1915. The censuses 
bf 1905, 1910, and 1915, unlike the earlier censuses, did not include hand 
and neighbourhood industries, but were confined to establishments conducted 
under the factory system or producing goods for the general market. The 
statistics for each census cover the preceding calendar year : — 


Census 

Number of 
Establish- 
ments 

Capital 

Persons 

enijdoyed 

Value of 
products 

Cost of 
materials 



Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

18801 

253,852 

2,790,273,000 

2,732,595 

4,712,622^ 

5.369.679.000 

9.372.437.000 

3,396,824,000 

18901 1 

355,415 

6,525,156.000 

5,162,044,000 

1 1900 1 1 

512,254 

9,817,435,000 

5,705,165 4 , 

. 13,004,400,000 

7,345,414,000 

\ 1900 2 

207,562 

8,978,825,000 

5,079,225 4 

11,411,121,000 

6,577,614,000 

1905 2 

216,262 

12,686,266.000 

5,990,072 4 , 

14.802.147.000 

20.767.546.000 

8,603,950,000 

1910 2 

270,082 

18,490,749,000 

7,431,7994 ! 

12,195,019,000 

1915 2 

275,791 

22,790,980,000 

8,000,564 4 

24,246,435,000 

14,368,089,000 


1 Including hand and neighbourhood industries. 

2 Excluding h ind and neighbourhood industries. 

8 Includes officers, firm members, clerks and wage eanier.s. 

4 Includes salaried officials, clerks, &c., and wage earners ; does not include proprietors 
and firm members. 


The censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1906 cover Alaska ; the census of 1910 
covers Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico ; the census of 1914 covers Continental 
United States. 
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The census of manufactures for 1909 and 1914 (not including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico) were confined to establishments under the factory 
system, to the exclusion of neighbourhood industries and hand trades such as 
custom dress-making, tailoring, carpentering, grist and saw-milling. The 
census results were as follows : — 


Suiiiinary for 14 Ijleiieral Groups of Industries 


Gioap 

Census 

oA 

X T. 

4) ^ 

ci S 

Wage- 

earners. 

Average 

numher 

Capital 

Expressed 

Cost of Value of 

materials products 

j 

in thousands of dollars 

1 1014 ' 

All industries . ^ 

2V5,T01 

20^,401 

7,030,337 

0,015,010 

Dollars ! 

22,7-0,980 ; 

18,428,270 

Dollars ■ 

14,368,080 , 

12,142,701 

Dollars 

24,246,435 

20,672,052 

1. t'ood and kindred i 
])ro lucts . . 1 

1014 

1000 

50,317 

55,304 

490,234 

411,575 

2,l74,3b7 

1,600,754 

3,828,512 

3,187,803 

4,816,709 

3,037,618 

2. Textiles . J 

1014 

1900 

22,005 

21,723 

1,498,001 

1,438,440 

2,810,848 

2,488,403 

1,003,058 

1,745,516 

3,414,015 

3,060,190 

3. Iron and steel and fl0l4 
Micir prudnets . (1000 

17,710 

17,202 

1,0() 1,058 
1,020,553 

4,281,008 

3,578,605 

1,702,313 

1,790,042 

3,223,144 

3,164,472 

4 [ji inher and its 
lem.iniifacture 

1014 

tiooo 

42,030 

•18,530 

833,520 

011,503 

1,723,456 

1,. 570,5 10 

762,850 
717,833 ; 

1,599,710 

1,588,274 

[>. Leather and its 
tinisheJ pro- 

ducts. 

1914 

loot* 

0,758 

5,728 

307,000 

300,760 

743,347 

650,231 

753,135 j 
060,874 

1,104,595 

992,713 

0. Pajicr and piint- 
iug . 

/1914 

(1000 

37,190 

1 31,828 

452,000 

415,900 

1,433,176 

1,133,618 

580,715 

451,239 

1,456,046 

1,170,285 

7. Liipiors and be- 
verages 

/toil 

(1000 

1 7,502 

1 7,347 

88,152 

77,827 

1,015,715 

874,107 

246,188 

186,128 

772,080 

674,311 

8. Chemicals and (1014 

allied products |\iy00 

; 12,374 
12,000 

; 299,560 

j 267,261 

3,0.34,209 

2,167,425 

1,289,348 

931,045 

2,001,634 

1,526,599 

1 

9. Stone, clay and : 
glass products. ' 

/1 01 4 
(1000 

1 14,717 

1 10,108 

1 334,702 

! 342,827 

987,328 

857,761 

238,734 

183,792 

614,162 

531,787 

1 

10. Metals ami metal 

products, other 
than iron and 
steel . 

11. Tobacco maniif. . 

llOll 

11900 

/1014 

(1009 

j 

10,023 
’ 8,783 

13,051 

15,822 

262,154 

249,607 

178,872 

166,810 

1,013,632 

867,405 

303,840 

245,660 

1,023,354 
892,065 : 

207,134 

177.186 

1 

i 1,417,042 

1,240,410 

j 

400.165 

416,695 

12. Vehicles for land 
transportation . ; 

/1914 I 0,900 
11909 ! 0,5(52 

' 203,07(5 

1 202,719 

803,496 

521,457 

586,670 

306,537 

1,034,497 

561,763 

13. Uailroad rcjiair 
shops 

/1914 

(1900 

2,011 

1 1,080 

I 305,902 
j .304,592 

417,706 
r 277,216 

261,439 ! 
214,581 j 

i 552,618 

437,503 

14. Miscellanoous in- 
dustries . 

11914 

(1909 

19,193 

16,589 

604,465 

489,480 

2,047,842 

1,490,019 

835,130 1 

670,250 

1,740,418 

1,360,413 
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Of the food products manufactured in 1909 and 1914, the more im- 
portant (with the value of output) were : — 



1 Output value 

Industries 



1914 

1909 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Beet sugar, &c 

Butter, cheese and condensed milk 

62,605,210 

364,285,150 

48,122,383 

274,557,718 

Canning and preserving fruit, 


vegetables, fish, and oysters 

243,439,859 

157,101,201 

Flour and grist milling 

1 877,679,709 

883,584,406 

Rice cleaning and polishing 
Slaughtering and meat-packing, in- i 

1 23,039,294 

1 

22,371,457 

eluding sausage . - . 

1,673,978,930 

1,370,568,101 


In the combined textile industries for the throe census 3 ^ears, the number 
of producing spindles at work was : — 


Year 

Cotton 

i Silk 

Woollen 

Worsted 

Total 

1914 

1909 

1904 

32,427,803 

28,178,882 

23,072,064 

2,100,012 
1,777,962 
1,394,020 1 

2,079,626 

2,156,849 

2,456,889 

2,227,739 

1,752,806 

1,199,269 

38,835,180 

33,800,479 

28,721,742 


The number of power-looms at work for each of the years was : — 


- 

Carpets , 
and rugs ; 

Cottons 

! 

Silk 

goods I 

Woollens 

! Worsted 

1 goods 

Total 

1914 

9,821 

677,712 

85,058 i 

28,860 

40,581 

848,038 

1909 

11,736 

665,652 

75,406 j 

33,148 

1 39,476 

i 825,418 

1904 1 

11,002 

559,781 ' 

59,775 1 

i 

38,104 

1 28,123 

696,785 


The value of the output of certain textile industries w'as ; — 


Nature of products 


Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods . . . . 

Woollen and worsted goods 


j 1914 

i 

' Dollars 

69,128,185 
I 701,300,933 
i 258,912,903 
j 254,011,257 
I 379,484,379 


1909 


! Dollars 
I 71,188,152 
628,391,813 
200,143,527 
190,911,667 
419,743,521 


In 1914 there w'ere 353 blast furnaces in active ])lant8 with a daily 
capacity of 109,426 tons ; in 1909, 388, with a daily capacity of 101,447 
tons. In 1914 the output of pig-iron was 23,269,731 tons, value 
312,761,617 dollars; in 1909 it was 25,651,798 tons, value 387,830,443 
dollars. Bessemer, or modified Bessemer steel plants in 1914 liad 
115 converters; in 1909, 112; total daily capacity of ingots or direct 
castings, double turn, in 1914, 63,106 tons ; in 1909, 49,005 tons. Open- 
heaidh steel plants in 1914 had 864 basic and acid furnaces ; in 1909, 706 ; 
in 1904, 489 ; daily capacity of steel, in 1914, 93,590 tons ; in 1909, 62,101 
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tons. The total value of products of the steel works and rolling mills in 
1914 was 918,664,565 dollars ; in 1909, 985,722,534 dollars. The value of 
output comprised : — 


Products 

1914 

1900 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Steel rails 

54,009,918 

81,128,295 

Iron and steel bars, &c. . . ' . 

110,470,651 

127,077,386 

Structural shapes, steel ..... 

57,265,388 

72,388,381 

64,853,466 

Iron and steel (skelp-flue) hoops, &c. 

74,944,409 

Iron and steel plates (not armour) 

Iron and steel armour plate gun forgings and 

174,941,312 

166,768,382 

ordnance .... . . 

19,947,893 

10,649,079 

Iron and .steel rolled blooms, slabs, &c. . 

127,707,094 

148,507,149 

Direct steel castings 

Steel ingots manufactured for consumption 

44,733,698 

38,862,448 

or sale : 

Tons 

Tons 

Bessemer steel ingots 

6,175,867 

9,145,668 

772,943 

Acid open-hearth steel ingots 

618,607 

Basic open-hearth steel ingots . . . 1 

15,933,420 

12,962,840 

Crucible ingots 

72,765 

90,242 

12,271 

Electric and miscellaneous ingots 

15,207 


The output of tin plates in 1914 was of the value of 60,258,024 dollars ; 
in 1909, 38,259,885 dollars. The output of tenie plates in 1914 was of the 
value of 6,012,321 dollars ; in 1909, 7,555,261 dollars. 

The output of sawed lumber in 1909 amounted to the value of 684,479,859 
dollars ; in 1904, to 435,708,084 dollars. The output of the leather, tanned, 
and curried industry, in 1914, was valued at 367,201,705 dollars ;in 1909, at 
327,874,187 dollars. Tlie boot and shoe products manufactured in 1914 were 
valued at 501,760,458 dollars ; in 1909, at 424,630,726 dollars ; leather gloves 
and mittens, products, 1914, 21,614,109 dollars ; 1909, 23,630,598 dollars. 

The value of the output of paper and wood-pulp products in 1914 
was 332,147,175 dollars; in 1909, 267,656,964 dollars. The valine of the 
output of printing and publishing industries including bookbinding nnd 
blank books, engraving steel and copper plate, lithographing, book and job 
music, and newspapers and periodicals, in 1914, were valued at 901,534,801 
dollars; in 1909, 737,876,087 dollars. 

The output of the chemical and allied industries for 1904 and 1909, 
comprised products to the values shown below : — 


Products 


1914 


1909 


Chemicals (acids, Ac.) 
Cotton seed products. 
Dye-stuffs and extracts 
Explosives . 

Fertilisers . 

Gas .... 
Paints and varnishes . 
Petroleum refining 


Dollars 

183,151,613 

156,036,437 

20,620,336 

41,432,970 

153,196,152 

220,237,790 

146,623,691 

396,361,406 


Dollars 

137,309,942 

107,528,204 

15,954,574 

40,139,661 

103,960,213 

166,814,371 

124,889,422 

236,997,659 
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The value of output for 1909 and 1914 of the smelting and refining 
works for copper, lead, zinc, was: copper, 1909, 378,805,974 dollars; 1914, 
444,021,958 dollars; lead, 1909, 167,405,650 dollars ; 1914, 171,578,587 
dollars ; zinc, 1909, 34,205,894 dollars ; 1914, 53,538,398 dollars. 

The following are some statistics of cotton : — 




' 


Total 

Tear ending 
June 80 

Production 

Imports 1 

Domestic 

Exports 

Home Consumption 
(Domestic and 





Foreign Cotton). 


lbs. 

1 

* lbs. 

; lbs. 

lbs. 

1880 1 

2,771,797,156 

3,547,792 

1,822,295,843 

953,049,105 

1900 

4,757,062,942 

67, .398, 521 

3,100,583,188 

1,722,496,812 

1910 1 

5,375,016,991 

86,037,601 

3,206,708 226 

2,240,814.577 

1914 

7,654,661,450 

123,346,899 

, 4,760 940,538 

3,015,069,580 

1915 1 

7,814,933.689 

185,204,579 

4,403.578,499 

1 3,582.989,407 

1916 1 

6,626,596,268 

: 232,S01,062 

j 3,084,070,125 

j 3,765,000,851 


The values of cottons of domestic manufacture exported from the United 
States were 4,071,882 dollars in 1875, 13,789,810 dollars in 1895, 49,666,080 
dollars in 1905, 33,397,097 dollars in 1910, 53,743,977 dollars in 1913, 
51,467,233 dollars in 1914, 71,973,497 dollars in 1915, and 112,053,127 
dollars in 1916. 

The development of the iron and steel industries since 1875 is shown l>y 
the following figures, supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 



Furnaces in 

Pig iron 

Pig iron i 

Rails produced 1 

Steel ingots 

Years 

blast at close 
of year 

produced 

consumed 

Iron 

Steel 

and castings 


Number 

Gross tons 

(3ross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross ions 

'1875 

293 

2,023,733 

2,000,000 

447,901 

259,600 

380,700 

1895 

1 242 

9,446,308 

! 9,628,572 

5,8i0 

1,300,325 

6,114,834 

1905 

I 313 

22,992,380 

16,561,277 

318 

3,375,611 

20,023,047 

1910 

' 206 

' 27,298,545 j 

i 25,952,607 

230 ! 

3,035,801 

26.004,910 

1913 

205 

30,966,301 ! 

» 29,596,050 

i 

3,502,71^0 

31.300,-74 

1914 i 

164 

23,332,244 j 

30,900,203 

I 

1.015,005 ; 

23,513,030 

1915 i 

310 

29,910,213 I 

23,309,254 i 

i — 1 

2,2f'4.‘03 i 

i 32.151,036 


1 Figures compiled by Department of Coniincrce, as Iro i nrid Steel Institute does not 
deal with flgares for pig iroi*. 


The production of metal of various descriptions for 4 years was as 
follows : — 


- 

1912 

f 1913 

1914 

1915 

i 

1 Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Foundry and forge' 

! 6,076,287 

6,266,355 

5,352,488 

6,756,135 

Bessemer .... 

11,664,015 

11,593,385 

7,859,127 

10,523.306 

Basic 

11,417,886 

12,537,746 

9,670,687 

13,093,214 

Charcoal iron .... 

347,025 

830,981 

268,924 

296,152 

Spiegelclseu & ferro-inanganesc 

221,724 

229, S34 

186.018 

247,400 

Total . . . i 

29,726,937 

30,966,301 

23,332,244 

29,916,213 


The production of tin plates and terne plates was in 1904, 458,208 tons 
(census) ; in 1910, 722,770 tons; in 1912, 962,971 tons ; in 1913, 823,719 
tons; in 1914, 931,241 tons ; and in 1915, 1,055,936 tons. 

The total production of rolled iron and steel in 5 years is given (in gross 
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tons) in the following table (official figures of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, Philadelphia) : — 


Ypars 

Steel rails 

Barg, hoops, 
skelp, 
and shapes 

Wire rods 

Plates and 
sheets, except 
nail plate. 

Nail plate 
Gross tons 

1 

Total 

Gross tons 

1 

1911 1 2,822.790 

1912 8,327,915 

1913 3,502,7-0 

1914 1,94 ,895 

1915 1 2.204,203 ' 

9’22y,357 
12»754,962 l 
13 085,116 1 
9, 235,. 508 1 
12,983,191 1 

2,450,453 

2, 053, .563 
2,404,807 
2.431,714 
2,437,003 

! 4,488,049 

5,875,080 
5,7.')1.037 
4.719,210 
0,077,094 ' 

48.522 

45,331 

37,503 

3S573 

81,929 

19,039,171 

24,656,841 

24,791,243 

18,370.190 

24,392.924 


The quantities of distilled spirits and of fen 
during the fiscal year 1914-15 and 1915-16 were : — 




Whisky 
Rum . 

Gin . 
High winos 
Aleohol 


1914-15 


1915-10 


i 1914-15 1915-16 

Tax gallons. !Tax gallons. 


Tax gallons. iTax gallons. 

' 44,552 400 I 59,240 672 |: Neutral <fe cologne i 
i 2,844,313 ' 2,980,940 ![ t^pirits . . | 42,742,101 00,919,058 

i 3,030.285 { 4,118,004 Brandy . . 8,521,951 4,159,351 

i 33,854 I 59.246 .h ' 

i 38,325,049 I 121,790,942 Ij Total production i 14<>.656.]03 ! 253 283,273 


Fermented licjuors 66,189,473 barrels in 1913*14, 59,808,210 barrels 
in 1914-15, and 68,633,624 barrels in 1915-16. 


V. Fisheries. 

In 1908 (latest census) tliere were in the United States 143,881 fishermen, 
or 6,933 vesstds and 83,549 boats, and the products were valued at 54,030,630 
dollars. The capital investtd was 42,021,000 dollars. 

For the canning and preserving of fish, clams, oysters, and shrimp in 
the Unit'd States (including Alaska) there were in 1914, according to the 
census re])orts, 538 establishments, the products of which for that year were 
valued at 55,283,404 dollars. 


Commerce. 


The subjoined table gives the total value, in pounds sterling, of the im- 
ports and exports of domestic merchandise in years ended June 30 : — 


Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

, Imports of 

Exports of 

1 Year 
(ended 
: J unc 30) 

Imports of 

Exports of 

Merchandise 

Merchandise 

Merchandise 

Merchandise 


£ 



£ 


1911 

305,447,221 

402,709,805 

1914 : 

378,785,131 

1 465,936,805 

1912 

830,062,987 

434,063.905 

1935 j 

3.34,833,948 

553,717,868 

1913 i 

862,601,647 

485,701,271 

1916 

430,570,702 

1 800,606,577 


In the United States the values are fixed notaccordingtoaverage prices, butaccordlng to 
Invoices or shipping papers, which tlie importers and exporters have to produce. For imports 
the invoices are signed by an American Consul ; for exports the shipping pai>ers are signed 
by the exporter or agents at the port of .shipment. The quantities and values are 
determined by declarations. 

The ‘ most favoured nation ' treatment in commerce between Great Britain and 
United States was agreed to for 4 years by tlie treaty of 1815, was extended for 10 
years by the treaty of 1818, and indefinitely (subject to 12 months’ notice) by that of 1827, 
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Imports and exports of gold and silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 30 : — 


! 

Tear 


Imports 

1 

Exports 


Gold 

1 j 

Silver Total 

i Gold 

Silver 

Total 

1912 j 
1918 : 

1914 , 

1915 ; 

1916 i 

j 

Dollars -1 

I 48,936,500 1 
69,194,025 
60,538,059 
171,508,755 
494,009,301 1 

Dollars Dollars 

47,050,219 95,986,710 

41,268,610 : 110,462,541 
30,326,004 96,865,263 

29,110,323^ 200,679,078 
34,154,375 528,163,676 

Dollars 
57,328,348 
77,762,022 
112.038,529 
140,224, IH 
90,249.548 

Dollars 
: 64,800,665 

71,614,311 
54.965,028 
50,942,187 
50,701,523 

, Dollars 
122,219,013 
; 149,376,933 

1 167,003,6.52 
i 197,166,335 
150,041,071 


The general imports and the domestic exports of United States produce 
are classified as follows for 2 years (January to December) : — 


Imports ' FIxports 


Merchandise 

1915 

1016 

! 1915 

1 

1916 

Foodstuffs in crude condition, 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar^ 

Dollars 

and food animals . 

242,904,777 

260,151,629 

' 461,642.574 

421,279,570 

Foodstuffs i>artly or wholly 



1 


preparc<l .... 

273,245,8.31 

1 .3.38,70(),7<*>7 

j 550,565,(512 

648,0.59,813 

Crude materials for use in 


i 

! 


manufacturing . . 

695,888,75(> 

'1,009,584,027 

! 567,362,785 

719,760,877 

Manufactures for further use 


i 

j 


in manufacturing. 

260,97vS,S76 

ll7,8r.0,560 

! 47.5,696,725 

912,202,629 

Manufactures ready for con- 

1 


1 


sumption .... 

292,017,091 

345,577,087 

,1,31 5, 105, .552 

' 2,625,68(5.208 

Miscellaneous . 

13,560,754 

19,773,665 

I 122,857,254 

04,280,065 

Total .... 

1,778,590,095 

2, 30 1,(5.54,3.35 

|3, 493, 280, .532 

5,421,269,102 


(355,719,339/.) 

(474,3.30,867/.) 

.'((598,646,1 06/.) 

(1,084,2.5.3,832/.) 


Chief exports of domestic merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1916 — 




DollafvS 


1 015-1 


Dollars 


Breadstuffs . . , . 

Cotton, urimanufaotiired 
Meat, and dairy products 
Iron and steel, and manufac- 
tures of, not including iron 

ore 

Mineral oils . 

Copper, and manufactures of 
Wood, and manufactures of . 

Animals 

Tobacco, and manufactures of 
Leather, and manufactures of 
Cotton, manufactures of 

Coal 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal 
Vegetable oils 
Agricultural implements 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
medicines .... 
Naval stores .... 
Fruits, including nuts . 
ParafQn and paraffin wax 
Fertilizers 


435,(570,323 

371,1<S6,247 

200,S90,()80 


021,237,072 

100,002,838 

173,046,220 

00,711,774 

00,071,206 

00,300,542 

140,703,815 

112,053,235 

05,055,709 

28,501,303 

27,105,020 

17,611,297 

724,478,474 

13,.503,607 

30,965,228 

12,873,250 

5,343,497 


Seeds 

Iiistruiiients for scientific pur- ' 

T»OHes 

Carria>rc8, cars, other vehicles 
and parts of ... 
Paper, and manufacturCvS of . i 

Fish 

Furs and fur skins . . 1 

Fibres, vegetable, and textile; 

grasses, manufactures of . ! 
Sugar and molasses . . | 
Imlia rubber, manufactures of ; 
Grease, grease scrap, &c. . , 

Paii»ts, &c. . . . 

Wool, manufactures of . . ; 

Household and personal effects ! 

Coflfeo, green i 

Explosives 

Brass, and manufactures of . j 

Soap ; 

Musical instiumentSi and : 

parts of . . . . I 

Hops i 


3,538,508 

5,808.155 


167,748,843 

29,107,880 

19,988,645 

9,288,786 

21,877,270 

82,022,076 

85,153,374 

7.151.004 
11,416,329 
68,983,655 

4,190,875 

6,861,055 

467,081,928 

164,876,044 

6,319,758 

3.454.004 
4,386,929 
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The leading imports into the United States were : — 


1915-16 

Dollars 

Sugar 

208,769,399 

Hides and Skins 

158,861,376^ 

Chemicals, drugs and dyes 

109,123,070 

Coffee 

115,486,970 

Silk, unmanufactured 

124,333,655 

Cotton, manufactures of 

India - rubber, guttapercha, 

47,611,870 

and substitutes, crude 

Fibres, vegetable, and textile 

159, 85^-, 090 

grasses, manufactures of 

68,445,531 

Silk, manufactures of 

Diamonds and other precious 

31.911,703 

stones, and injitatiuns of . 
Leather, and manufactures 

i 45,644,527 ; 

of 

Spirits, malt liquors, and 

19,019,526 

wines 

16,685,356 | 

Copper, manufactures of 

52,927,431 

Furs, and manufactures of 

20,099,882 1 

Tea 

Earthen, stone and china 

20,599,857 ^ 

ware 

5,837,206 

Cotton, unmanufactured 

40,150,342 

Fish 

17,455,206 

Oils 

48.091,993 


1915-16 


Toys I 

Fibres, vegetable, and textile | 
grasses, unmanufactured . 
Wood, and manufactures of . 
Iron and steel, manufactures I 

of i 

Wool, hair of the camel, goat, | 
Ac., unmanufactured . . i 

Fruits, including nuts . 

Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs .. 
Wool, hair of the camel, goat, 
Ac., manufactures of . 
Tobacco, and maTuifactures of | 
Cocoa, or cacao, crude . . i 

Qlass and glassware . . I 

Coal, bituminous . 

Paper, and manufactures of 
Meat and dairy products 
Vegetables .... 
Brcadstulfs . . . . ' 

Copper oro . . . . I 

Metal, and maimfactnre.s of i 
(N.B.S.) . . . . : 

8eeds 

Fertilizers . . . . : 


Dollars 


3,217,044 

59,460,062 

64,550,815 


23,303,260 


142,420,734 

44,446.307 

50,876,901 

15,657,537 

20,569,735 

35,143,865 

2,249,001 

4,841,157 

25,924,121 

24,757,612 

10,811,393 

23,057,668 

15,959,269 

2.809,933 

33,571,760 

6,327,495 


The cnstoms duties (-ullected on merchandise in)})orted for consumption 
amounted in 1915-16 to 209,523,151 dollars, and in 1914-15 to 205,800,000 
dollars. 

Imports and exports by countries : — 


Countries 

Imports of Merchandise 
frojii 

Domestic and foreign 
Exports to 


1914-15 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1915-16 

United Kingdom . 

Dollars 

256,351,675 

Dollars 

808,443,223 

Dollars 

911,794,954 

Dollars 

1,526.685,102 

Germany 

91,372,710 

13,945,74.3 

28,863,854 

288,899 

France 

77,158,740 

102,077,620 

1,478,570 

369,397,170 

628,851,988 

Belgium 

10,222,860 

20,662,816 

21,848,114 

Netherlands .... 

82,518,890 

38,534,509 

143,267,019 

97,476,328 

Italy . . . . 

54,973,726 

57,432,436 

184,819,688 

269,246,105 

Spain 

18,027,492 

27,864,130 

21,775,413 

38,112,969 

2,785,788 

52,836,721 

Switzerland .... 

19,335,483 

8,082,516 

Sweden 

11,661,337 

10,668,864 

11,846,881 

78,273,818 

51,979,746 

Norway 

6,851,714 

39,074,701 

53,645,296 

Austria-Hungary . 

9,794,418 

1,480,935 

1.238,669 

146,302 

Russia 

2,612,881 

3,618,986 • 
7,171,296 ' 

: 87,474,380 

178,694,800 

Portugal 

5,121,939 

‘ 5,080,037 

15,326,103 

Turkey 

6,678.373 

151,606 

640,201 , 

41,421 

Greece 

4,226,003 

9,183,934 

23,499,646 

31,089,672 

Total Europe ^ 

614,354,645 

616,252,749 

1 1,971,434,687 j 

2,999,305,097 


^ These totals include all countries. 
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Imports 

Domestic and Foreign 
Exports 

Coinitries 






1914-15 

1915-16 

1914-16 

1915-16 

Canada and Newfoundland and 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Labrador 

]b0,mi3,380 

205.884,915 

306.0.39.440 

475,908,634 

Mexico 

77,6r3,t)91 

95,676,544 

34,164.44^ 

47,945,. 51 9 

Total N. Aineiica ^ 

473,079, 70() 

59 1,895,. 543 

477,075,727 

733,024,674 

Brazil ... . . 

99,178,728 

132,6rt3,984 

25,629,555 

40, .572, 197 

Venezuela . . . ■ 

13,227,2.38 

14,492,448 

.5,764.442 

9,088,998 

Argentina ..... 

73,776, 25S 

112,512,420 

32, 549, 6r, 6 

66,378,366 

Colombia 

18,953,023 

21,458,029 

6,675,5»i4 

11,6)66,0.32 

Chile 

27,689,780 

64,154,859 

11,377,181 

24,239,826 

Peru 

12,. 596,6 18 

24,326,6h0 

5,873,474 

9,. 52 0,230 

Total S. America ’ 

261, 489, .'(‘>.3 

391,562,018 

09,323,957 

180,175,374 

British East Indie.s 

87,177,2:17 

177,4 2.3, .346 

15,980,734 

24,696,872 

J apan 

98,882,638 

147,614,228 

41,517,780 

74,470,931 

China 

40,15(),139 

72,405,278 

16,402,475 

26,253,353 

Dutch East Indie.s 

1 9,24.5,784 

27,716,589 

2,771,779 

7,401,026 

Hongkong 

2, 04 4.. 589 

5,401,174 

8,185,315 

12,008,975 

Turkey in Asia . . . . ! 

! C,555,.334 ; 

712,870 : 

353,019 , 

1 

748 

Total A.sia J . . . . j 

247,770,103 , 

437,181,464 

] 14,470,493 I 

278,6)10,881 

British Oceania . . . . j 

27,. 508, 028 

65,201,071 

62,211.842 

' 74,217,640 

Philipj)ine Lslands 

24,020,160 j 

28,232,210 

24,766,320 

23,421,172 

Total Oceania^ 

52,.522,.5.52 ; 

06,225,091 : 

77,764,726 

98,775.328 

British Africa .... 

6,000,857 1 

26,759,970 i 

18,271,085 

28,:^99,377 

Egypt 

17,371,992 : 

33,2;.4,943 | 

2,879,241 

7,764,353 

French Africa .... 

j 652,2.53 ; 

2,011,222 ! 

2,490,204 

2,376,364 

Total Africa .... 

I 24,953,081 ; 

6)4,765,745 

28,619,751 

43,691,031 

Total 

1,674,169,740 

2,l!l7,SS.'),5I0i 

1 

2,768,589,340 

4, .333, 482,886 


1 These totals include all count ries. 


The total trade of the United States (imports and exports of inercliandise) 
is divided as follows in 1915-16 among the various coasts and fjontiers in 
the States in percentage of the total: — Atlantic Coast, 70*61 ; Gulf Coast, 
8*10; Mexican Border Ports, 1*00; Pacific Coast, 9 '13; North Boundary, 
10*82; Interior Ports, *33. 

The percentage of the leading ports was as follows: — New York, 54*02 ; 
Massachusetts, 6*31 ; Philadelphia, 4*41 ; Maryland, 2*72 ; Galveston, 2*37 ; 
New Orleans, 4*48 ; San Francisco, 3'67. 

The quantities and values of the wheat, wheat-flour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each of five 
years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Wheat-Flour 

Maize 

i 

cwt. £ 

cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

£ 

1911 i 

12,939,229 5,249,076 i 

6 116,411 

2.697,066 ; 

10,437,200 

2,712,896 

1912 : 

19,973,994 8,327,344 

4,212,604 

2,284,166 ' 

4,368,000 : 

1,483,706 

1913 ; 

34,067,944 13,953,072 ! 

6,157,644 

3,247,428 ' 

6,879,300 

1,922,772 

1914 1 

34,220,166 14,876,610 

6,657,908 

3,146,789 

232,925 

73,482 

1915 ! 

41,649,000 26,633,103 j 

6,740,410 , 

5,307,153 

1,695,300 

789,998 
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Imports of raw cotton into Great Britain and Ireland : - 


- 


1 

1911 

1912 

! 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Quantity i 


10,823,878 j 

i 

21.648,722 

15,847,695 

12,844,347 

i 20,223,859 

Value . 

. £ 

48,847,30.3 1 

55,232,346 

47,307,766 

34,058,341 

45,580,121 


1 Centals of 100 lbs. 


The following statement shows the values of othoi important imports 
into the LTnited Kingdom from the United States for 2 vears : — 


Kggs 

Bacon 

Hams 

Beef 

1 jai’fi 

Leather . 

1914 

290,251 
. 5,357,4.58 

. 2,827,3 .0 

246,909 
4,507,336 
. 5,443,672 

1915 

£ i 

387.212 ! 
12,752,8,34 ! 
4,S59,S95 
3,227,869 , 
5,499,029 
9,2ii7,368 , 

Machinery 

Copper . 

Paraffin wax . 
Petroleum 

Tobacco . 

Fi.sh 

1914 1915 

£ ^ £ 

3.973,037 7,620.336 

0,260,575 7,507,620 

545,750 1,177.513 

8,047,416 8,962,355 

5,484.336 ^ 6,600,097 
1,468,141 1 1,929,971 

1 

Loiiding 
States : — 

articles exported from the United Kingdom to tlie United 

Year 

Iron 

Colton Good.s 

Linen Good.s 

Woollen Goods 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1911 

1,787,069 

3,799,707 

3,862,808 

1,285,802 

1912 

1.727,489 

4,021,169 

4,264,895 

1,183,507 

1913 

2,385,066 

3,872,773 

4,044,900 

1,196,263 

1914 

1,781,928 

4,641,023 

4, 4 74, ,359 

8,003,312 

1915 

1,295,110 

3,882.262 

3,519,780 

3,348,506 


The total trade between tlie United States and the United Kingdom for 
5 years in tliousands of i)onnds sterling, was as follows : — 




1912 

191.3 

1914 

1915 

1 

1916 



£ 

£ 

£ 1 

1 £ i 

£ 

Imports from U. 

!S. to U. K.. 

. 13 4, ,579 

141,652 

138,575 

237,773 , 292,073 

Exports to U. S 

from U, K . 

, 30,065 

i 

29,294 

34,035 

26,167 1 

32,689 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is at present largely carried on 
in foreign bottoms. The .shi])ping belonging to the United States was classed 
as follows for 1916: — Sailing vessels (exclusive of canal boats and barges), 
5,382 of 1,310,937 tons ; steam vessels, 6,854 of 5,895,095 tons ; gas vessels, 
9,237 of 174,968 tons ; total (including canal boats and barges), 26,444 
vessels of 8,469,649 tons. 

Of vessels registered as engaged in the foreign trade and the whale 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1916, 2,191,715 tons, showing an increase of 
320,172 tons on 1915 ; while of vessels engaged in the coasting trade and 
the cod and mackerel fisheries the total in 1916 was 6,277,934 tons, or 
239,952 tons less tlian in the preceding year. 
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The shipping was distributed thus (June 30, 1916) : — 


Grand 

Divisions 

Sailing Vessels jsteam Vessels 

! 

Gas Vessels 

1 

Barges | Total 

Atlantic A Gulf 

No. 

Tons ' No. i Tons 

! i 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons : No. 

Tons 

Coasts . . . 

4,686 

SGI, 226, 3, r, 34 2,658.003 

5,107 

88,756 

2,523 

777,081 16,354 

4,431,151 

Porto Rico . . 

SO 

0,161 10 2,560 

0 

143 

— 

— * 09 

. 11,873 

Pacific Coast 

ik; 

254,750:1,002; r.Sl,108 
3,404 22! 11,80.5 

2,206 

56,512 1,360 

122,422 5,074 

1,114.801 

Hawaii . . .i 

7 

22 

8<18 

— 

— 51 

16,257 

Northern Lakes ; 

icl 

1S2,225 1,560 2,134,603 

775 

0,015 

384 

118,428 3,051 

2,760,815 

Western Rivers 

- 

72, 606: 106,827 

038 

18,774 

179 

9,079 1,815 

134,752 

Total, 1016 .j 

5,38'2 

1,310,037 t), 821. 5, 895, 095 

1 1 

0,237 

174,068:4,416,1,027,010 26,4441 

8,460,640 


1 Includes 5r>r> canal lioats of 01,030 gloss tojis. 

During the year ended June 30, 1916, there were built and documented : — • 
Sailing vessels, 34 of 14,765 gross tons ; steam vessels, 129 of 237,83v6 gross 
tons ; gas vessels, 495 of 12,289 gross ions ; canal boats, 21 of 2,551 gross 
tons; and barges, 258 of 57,972 gross tons. 

The total tonnage entered and cleared for three jeai’s ending June 30, 
was ; — 


- 

1914 ; 


1015 


1910 

Entered 

American 
Foreign . 

No. 

18.602 

22,415 

1 Tonnage 
13,730,075 
.30,658,502 

No. 

18,221 

21,533 

Tonnage 
j 13,275.454 
j 33,435,01 2 

1 ■ ■ 

No. 

: 21,141 

21,373 

Tonnage 

17,027,674 

33,622,223 

Total . 

41.017 

53,388,577 

30,754 

1 

146,710,466 

1 

42,514 

51,510,807 

Cleared : — 
American 
Foreign . 

17,604 ' 

21,056 : 

d 3, 74 0,628 
30,442,781 

17,817 

21,322 

; 1.3,418,282 
133,466,806 

20,550 

21,586 

17,002,068 

34,520,040 

Total . 

30,050 

53,18.3,400 ' 

.30,130 

’46,885,088 

42,1.36 

52,423,008 


The tonnage entered and cleared in the foreign trade at the principal 
])orts of the Dnited States in the year ending June 30, 1916, was as 
follows : — 


Ports 

Entered 

Cleared i 

Ports 

Entered 

Cleared 


■ Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Connecticut 

33,644 

1.313 , 

Mobile 

575,581 

585,095 

Georgia 

i 316,212 

313,284 ' 

New Orlcan.s 

2,804,038 

2,831,114 

Maine and New 



Sabine 

1,040,216 

1,223,625 

Hampshire . 

868,680 

1,049,842 , 

Laredo 

76,320 

71,618 

Maryland 

2,528,162 

2,417,517 ’ 

Alaska 

283,827 

250,546 

Massachusetts . 

2,420,647 ! 1,. 589, .521 ! 

Hawaii 

618,205 

244,656 

New York 

13,461,351 

13,018,057 

1 Oregon 

134,672 

170,125 

North Carolina . 

.53,350 

35,441 

j San Francisco . 

1,179,190 

1 1,541,761 

Philadelphia 

2,408,076 

2,231,814 

j Southeni California . 

241,014 

195,144 

Pojto Rfco 

Rhode Island . 

.504,102 

55,479 

522,950 
.55,063 ' 

i Washington 

Northern Border and 

3,251,586 

3,3U3,639 

South Carolina . 
Virginia . 

Florida 

Galveston . 

104,862 

2,429,870 

1,217,456 

1,137,432 

6.3,700 
3,843,616 ' 
1,1.54,172 j 
1,324,073 

Lake Ports . 

13,805,718 

13,478,416 

[ Total . 

151,549,897 

1 

52,423,008 
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The following table gives a summary by ports of the shipping entered 
and cleared in 1914 and 1916 : — 



Entered 

Cleared 


Tonnage 

l'.)15 

Tonnage 

1016 

Tonnage 

1015 

Tonnage 

1916 

Atlantic ports 

Gulf p(»rts . 

Mexican Border ports . 
PacitJc ports . 

Northern Lake ports . 

22,f)2G.4‘)4 
7,or>9,(n)3 
70,740 
r>.37r>,()73 
11, 07 S, 406 

25,184.036 

0,774,723 

76.320 

5,708,600 

13,805,718 

22,444,804 

7,710,709 

70,570 

5,222.778 

11,427,227 

26,043,024 

7,118,079 

71,618 

5,711,871 

18,478,416 

Total . 

46,7 1 0,466 

51,540,807 

1 46,885,088 

52,423,008 


According to nationality the vessels entered and cleared at United 
States ports in year ended June 30, 1916, were as follows ; — 


Flag 

Entered i 

Cleared 

Flag 

Eutered i 

Cleared 

American . 

Tons 

. 17,927,671 

1 

1 - 

Norwegian . 
Portuguese 
Uuvssiim 

Spanish 

Swedi.sb 

Uruguayan 

Total of all 
Foreign 

Tons j 
3,372,746 1 
23,494 
257,423 , 
633,307 
389,140 
16,606 

Tons 

3,374,222 

29,571 

•257,797 

666,871 

396,194 

23,654 

Austrian . 

Belgian 

British 

Ouhau 

Danish 

Dutch . 

French 
German 
Italian 
Japanese . 

63 : 
204,549 ' 
21,516,058 ' 
113,061 
866,018 
1,410,047 
961,517 

63 

102,898 

22,119,095 

110,167 

8.55,039 

1,474,780 

982,764 

33,622,223 

34,520,940 

1 886,245 
643,426 

2,006,278 

800.059 

American and 
Foreign 

51,540,897 

52,423,008 


Internal Communications. 

According to Poor’s Railway Manual, the extent of railways in operation 
in 1830 was 23 miles ; it rose to 52,922 miles in 1870 ; to 167,191 miles in 
1890; in 1900, 198,964; in 1910, 249,992; in 1912, 258,033; in 1913, 
261,036 ; in 1914, 263,547 ; in 1915, 261,378 miles. The ordinary gauge 
is 4 ft, in. 

The following table, based on the figures of the luter-State Commerce 
Commission, shows some railway statistics for 4 years : — 




Mil(5Sofline 



Year 

Mileage 

per 160 
•sipiare miles 
o! territory 

per 10,000 
of the 

I'opulatiou ! 

NTimber of 
passengers 

Weight of freights 
in tons 

1912 

246,816 

S-30 

25-93 ' 

1 ,004,081 ,346 

1,844.977,673 

1913 

249,802 

j 8 '40 

2.5-81 

1 ,033,679,680 

j 2,058,035,487 

1914 

252,231 

S'48 

25'(.; 

1,053,138,718 

1 1,976,138.165 

1915 

253.781> 

1 8*53 

25-39 

976,303,602 

i 1,802,018,177 

1 


The total ca]>ital invested in railways (stock, funded and unfunded debt) 
in 1915 was 21,127,959,078 dollars, and the total amount paid in dividends 
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and interest was 792,663,959 dollars. The number of locomotives was 
63,850. 

The telegraphs of the United States are largely in the hands ol the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which had (December 31, 1915) 

238,940 miles of line, 1,610,709 miles of wire, and 25,142 u dices ; the 
number of messages sent in 1912 was estimated at 90,000,000, not including 
messages sent over leased wires or under railroad contracts ; the receipts, 
in 1915, 52,475,721 dollars; expenses, 40,972,541 dollars; and profits, 
11,503,180 dollars. 

The following table relates to the business of another important company ; 
the figures of the table do not represent the operations of one company, but 
the aggregation of the figures of many com|)anies which go to make up the 
telephone system which is generally known as tlic American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company Bell Teleplione System ’) : — 


- 

ims 

19U 

1015 

1916 

Operating Companies 





Exchanges 

6,24.''> 

5,289 

5,300 

5,397 

Total miles of exchange service wire 

13,777,470 

15,037 897 

16,052,062 

17,167,405 

Total circuits 

2,812,944 

2,9:2,001 

3,174.271 

3,450,000 

Total employees .... 

150,928 

14 2.. 52 7 

156,294 

179,032 

Length of wire oiierated . miles 

16,111.011 

17,47.5,.59t 

18,505,545 

' 19,850,315 

Capital of Conii anie.s , dollur.s 

344,616,300 

393,731.750 

440,711,200 

463,101,569 

Gross earnings . . ,, 

45,909,992 


239,909,619 

270 400,892 

Net earnings t . . . ,, 

32,920,090 

40,3(H’»,63S 

48,086,114 

’ 57,238.708 


1 After dcflucting intere.st. 


The postal business of the United States was as follows ; — 


Fiscal Year 
ending 

June 30 

Pieces of Mail 
handled in 

Rail way Mail 
Service 

Registered 
Cases and 
other 

single i>ieces 

in R.M.S. 

Rotary locke<i 
registered 
pouches 
and sacks 
liandled 
in R.M.S 

Total 

, 

1914 ! 

1915 i 

1916 

13, 407, .594, 861 
13,^56,984,320 
14,360,582,586 | 

i 

66,303,526 

1 57,148,618 

53,207,604 

1 5,203,219 

1 4,345,435 

3,.594,632 

I 

13,479,101,606 

13.918,278,403 

14,426,384,822 


Money orders issued (1915-1916) : — 

Dollars 

Domestic^ . . 121,636,818 amounting to 719,364,950 

International 2 . 3,011,097 ., 46,357,386 

Total . . 124,647,915 ,, 765,722,336 

1 This does not incliule orders payable in Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Canada, Canal Zone, Cuba, Newfoundland, Philippine Islands, Antigna, Bahamas, 
Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Martinique, Montserrat, Nevis, fcit. Kitts, St. 
Cucia, St. Vincent, Trinidad and Tobago, and Virgin Islands, Such orders are drawn on 
domestic money order forms. 

2 This includes 665,331 orders, amounting to 8,812,^*66 17 dollars orders drawn on 
domestic forms for payment in the countries named above in paragraph 1. 
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There are (1916) 55,934 offices. The total expenditure of the department 
during tlie year 1915-1916 was 312,057,688 dollars ; total receipts, 
306,204,033 (lollars ; postal funds lost by burglary, lire, bad debts, &c., 
24,4 1 9 ’62 dollars ; excess of receipts, 5,853,655 dollais, to which was added 
postal funds lost by burglary, fire, &c. 

For the year ending June 30, 1916, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 234,175 miles at a cost of 61,244,668 dollars. Tiie total number of 
officers employed in the railway mail service was 19,318, and the annual 
expenditure upon them was 28,804,947 dollars. 

On June 30, 1916, the deposits in the post office savings bank amounted 
to 86,019,885 dollars, being a gain of 20,335,177 dollars over the previous 
year. 

Money and Credit. 

The monetary system is monometallic, and has been so since 1873, gold 
being the standard. 

The Act of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland- Allison 
Act, rerjuired the purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury of silver bullion 
at the market price of silver of not less than 2,000,000 dollars or more than 
4,000,000 dollars worth per month, the same to be coined as fast as so juir- 
chased into silver dollars. 378,166,793 silver dollars were coined under the 
Bland- Allison Act. The Act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman Act, 
required thejmrehase of 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver monthly, wdiich was 
paid for in Treasury notes issued as the silver was purcliased. The total 
amount of silver purchased under this Act from August 13, 1890, to 
November 1, 1893, date of repeal of the purchasing clause, was 168,674,682 
live ounces, costing 155,931,002 dollars, the coinage value of which was 
218,08 i, 433 ill silver dollars. From the bullion j)urcliased under the Act of 
July 14, 1890, there were coined to December 31, 1901, 149,710,163 silver 
dollars. Under the Act of March 3, 1891, for re-coinage of trade dollars, 
5,078,472 silver dollars were coined, making a total of 532,955,428 standard 
silver dollars coined from March 1, 1878, to December 31, 1901, 

The following metallic and paper money was in the United States on 
December 1, 1916 : — 


Description of money 

I In the United 
j States 

1 In Treasury 

In Circulation 


Dollars 

Dollar 

Dollars 

Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) . 

2,741,009,491 

1 255,609,830 

669,308,308 

Gold certificates i (law of March 3, 1863) . 

— 

; — 

1,573.370,718 

Standard silver dollars .... 
Silver certificates (Bland Act, February 

.'iOS, 270,319 

' 10,789,403 

71,147,543 

28, 1878) 

i — 


478,290,289 

Subsidiary silver 

Treasury notes (Sherman Act of July 14, 1 

1 190,781,160 

i i 

4,800,723 

185,980,443 

1890) ! 

U.8. notes (“Greenbacks" of 1802 and 

1 

— 

2,043,024 

1803) 

346,081,010 

0,472,677 

340,208,339 

Federal reserve notes ; 

260,5.^)2,720 

1,932,035 

204,620,085 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes . . . 

11,887,975 { 

54,805 

11,833,110 

National bank notes 2 | 

724,200,619 

17,078,845 

707,120,774 

Total i 

4,850,048,3UC» 1 

302,798,444 , 

4,303,995,234 


^ For redemption of outstanding ccrtilicates an exact equivalent in amo'uut of the 
appropriate kinds of money is held in the Treasury, and is not included in the account of 
money lield as assets of the Government. 

‘-Includes additional circulating notes issued under authority of Act of May 30, 1908, 
as amended by Acts of December 23, 1918, and August 4, 1914. 
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The coinage of the United States mints in six calendar years was as 
follows, in dollars : — 


- 

; 1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Gold . 
Silver 
Minor 

i 56,176,822 
; 6,457,301 ; 

! 8,156,726 ! 

17,498,522 

7,340,995 

2,577,886 

25,433,878 

3,184,228 

4,667,885 

- 

53,457,817 
6,083,823 
2,20S,(»71 1 

23,968,402 

4,114,082 

1 2,062,840 

1 

18,625,026 

8,880,800 

6.337,550 

Total 

! i 

65,790,849 

27,416,908 

33,284,941 

61,749,Vn 

30,145,324 

88,743,376 


The note issue of each of the national banks is by law more than covered 
by United States interest-bearing bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States. Tlie amount of the bonds thus deposited was, on November 1, 
1916, 679,650,913 dollars, and the amount of Federal Reserve Notes secured 
in the same manner was 8, 100, 000 dollars. The aggregate resources and 
liabilities of the national banks, 7,579 in number, Juno 30, 1916, wore : — 


Resources 

Dollars 

Liabilities 


Dollars 

Loans and discounts . 

7,679,167,000 

Capital stock 


1.066.049.000 

1.037.850.000 

U. S. b(mds 

731,205,000 . 

Surplus fund, &c. 


Other bonds, Securities, <tc. 

1 .528,832,000 

National Bank Notes 

out- 


Due from banks, <fec. . 
Exchanges for (tleariiig 

2,013,419,6<)0 

standing . 

Due to banks, National 

and 

676,116,000 

house .... 

‘ 444,033 OOO 

State, and reserve agents. 

2,712,940,000 

Specie, legal tender notes . 

758,908,000 

Demand deposits 


6,473,861,000 

Hankiim house furniture 

Time deposits 


1,669,687,000 

and fixtures . 

Other resources . 

1 287,681 ,000 

484,578,000 

Various 


290,865,000 

Total . 

; 13, 926), 868, 000 

1 

Total 


18,926,868,000 


Resources and Liabilities (in ihousands of dollars) of Htate, Havings, Private f3anks, 
and Loan and Trust Coinyiauies iutbe United Slates, including the Tslaud Possessions, as 
shown by reports obtained by the Coiu})trollcr of tlic Currency for 1910; — 


Re.sources 

15.450 ! 

State i 

Savings 

Banks 

1,014 

Private 

1,606 
Loan and 

Total 

Banks 


Banks 

1242 ! 

Sto(!k 

622 

Mutual 

Banks 

Trust 

Comi)anie8 

Loans on real estate , 
Loans on other col- 

Dollars 

Dollars ^ 

i 

Dollar.s 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

lateral security . / 
Other loans and dis- 1 
counts . * 

3,379,823 

712,6.55 , 

2,221,426 : 

116,42!' 

3,702,104 

10,132,437 

Overdrafts 

United States bond.s 
State, county, and 
municipal bonds . 
Railroad bonds and 

27,158 

1,333 


1,287 

2,264 

32,042 

stock . 

Bonds of other public 
service corp’rafns 
Other stocks, bonds, 
&c. . / 

' 693,287^ 

1 

1.31,405 

j 1,999,1:32 

1 

1 

; 11,398 

1,(305,393 

4,448,610 
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Savings Banks 


1,606 

i Loan and 
Trust : 
jCompanics 

1 



lOj-bW 



1,014 

Total 

Banks 

Kesourccs 

state 

Banks 

1242 

Stock 

622 

Mutual 

Private 

Banks 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 , 

! Dollars 

Dollars 

Due from other banks 
and bankers . 

Real estate, furtii- 


1 11,000 

210,921/ 

28,610 

i 

; 8,70,400 

2,018,706 

turc, &(!. 

Cheques .and <)lh«‘r 

103,248 

30,179 

70,264 

11,707 

187,810 , 

401,277 

cash items 

132,203 

2,417 

2,773 

1,077 

100 990 ; 

248,700 

Cash on Imnd . 

271,7:.1 

32,821 

20,136 

0,347 

320,477 i 

t)60,517 

Other rcsouroes 

37,S66 

2,420 

28,31 1 

1,044 

240,744 ; 

311,287 

Total . 

r>,:>:)2,977 

1,033,. 320 

7,747,042 

181,872 

' 7,028/270 

18,344,370 

Liabilities. 







Capital stock . 

.703,407 

72,870 

i — 

! 10.87 2 

’ 477,833 ' 

l,120,f'7“2 

Sur])li]s fund 

Other undivided 

208,82;* 

30,. 70.7 

303,301 

1 0,7t»3 

i 

' 708,823 

1,118,304 

]>roflts . 

oi,i:»2 

It;,104 

: 71, 3H 

I 3,182 

90,r'7U 

278,4.80 

Divitiends unpaid 

3,081 

370 

! 

1 3.7 

4,12r. 

7,502 

Individual deposits . 
Due to ether banks 

4,:-:oo,7lo 

001,011 

1 4,180,077 

, 140,7'-7 

j 

7/203,322 

14,730,38.7 

and bankers , 

217,212 

ik4U0 i 30 , It 

' 1,174 

1 727,IM/,S 

770,6iV.i 

Other liabilities 

108,703 

7,303 

7,414 

1 7,081 

214,488 

340,870 

Total 

.7,. 702, 077 

1,033,320 

4,-747,942 

1 181,872 

' 7,028,270 , 

1.8,344,370 


There is no National Bank in the United Statt‘s, hut the Federal Reserve 
Act, adopted on Dcceniher 2d, 1013, set u}) a Federal Reserve Bank in each 
of the 12 districts into wlii(di the United States is divided lor the purpose. 
The 12 Federal Reserve Banks and their cat)ital stock is shown as follows ; — 


District 

Federal Uesei ve Bank 

Capital 1 

1 

District 

Federal Reserve Bank 

Capital 



Dollars 



Dollars 

1 

Boston 

10,048,200 

8 

St. Louis . 

7,588,700 

2 

New Yoi k. 

23, 817, .300 

9 

Minneapolis 

5,207,100 

3 

Philadelphia 

10,147,700 i 

10 

Kansas City 

6,087,000 

4 

Clcvelami . 

11,078.600 ! 

11 

Dallas 

7,387,766 

,7 

Richmond 

6, <179, 500 j 

12 

San Francisco . 

7,840,3<U; 

0 

Atlanta 

4,978,400 1 



7 

Chicago 

13,. 361, 600 i 

i 


Total 

111,402,033 


Every National Bank is required to become a stockholder, to the extent 
of 6 per cent, of its capital and surplus, in the Federal Reserve Bank of tlie 
district in which it is situated. State banks may also become member banks 
under certain conditions. There are at present 7,621 National Banks and 
27 State Banks in the system. The largest district is that of Chicago with 
987 member banks, the smallest that of Atlanta with 386. 

The Federal Reserve Banks do not do banking business with the public, but 
only with their member banks. They may also issue Federal Reserve note^ 
against commercial paper with a minimum gold reserve of 40 jku* cent. The 
whole system is under the control of the Federal State Board, composed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Controller of the CiiiTeiicy, both ex- 
officCOf together with five other appointed members. 

I J 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The dollar of 100 cents is of the par value of 49 •32c?., or 4 ‘8665 dollars to 
the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in a(;cordancc with tlic monetary law of March 14, 
1900, is the gold dollar of 25*8 grains (or 1 ’671 8 gramme) *900 fine. The 
Government injdertake.s to maintain parity between gold and silver coin, and 
a fund of 150,000,000 dollars in gold lias been established for the roi)ayment 
of United States notes and 'rreasury notes in gold at sight. 

Gold coins in common use are 20, 10 and 5-dollar pieces called doable 
eagles, half -eagles. The eagle weighs 2.58 grains or 16 71818 grammes 

'900 lino, and therefore contains 232*2 grains or 15 *0464 grammes of line gold. 

The silver dollar weighs 412*5 grains or 26 730 grammes ’900 tine, and 
therefore contains 371 ‘25 grains or 24*057 grammes of line silver. Subsidiary 
silver coins contain 347 '22 grains of fine silver per dollar. 

British weights and measures are usually employed, but the old Win- 
chester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or im}»erial standards. 
They are : — 

IVine Gallon - 0*83333 gallon. 

Ale Gallon 1*01695 ,, 

Bushel . ~ 0*9692 imperial bushel. 

Instead of the British cwt. a Cental, of 100 pounds, is used ; the short 
ton contains 2.000 lbs ; thblongton, 2,240 lbs. 

In December, 1916, a Bill was introduced in tln^ House of Uepiesentatives 
to make the metri{; system of weights and measures compulsory in the United 
States on and after July 1, 1920. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of thf Unitri) States in Giirat Buitain. 

Ambassador. — Walter Hines Page (May 13, 1913). 

Counsellor of Embassy. - Irwin B. Langhliii. 

First Secretary . — Hugh S. Gibson. 

Second Secretaries. — Edward Bell, K. B. Davis, V. M. Gunther, 
R. E. Peunoyer, and E. C. Shoecraft. 

Third Secretary. — S. W. Morgan 

Naval Attachi . — Capt, W, Dugald MacDougall. 

Military Attache. — (Job William Lassiter, U.S.A. 

Commercial Attache.- -V . 0. Williams. 

Consul-General (London ). — Robert lb Skinner. 

There are Consular re{>resentative.s in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Burslem, Cardilf, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Huddersfield, Hull, Leeds, Liverjjool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, Plymouth, Slieffield, Sontliamjjton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United States. 

Ambassador.— Rt. lion. Sir Cecil Arthur S)?ring-Ricc, G.O.V.O., 

G.C. M.G. Appointed November 14, 1912. 

Commercial Adviser. — Sir R. Cranford, K.C.M.G. 

Counsellor. — Colville de R, IWclay, M.V.O. 

— Arnold Robertson, O.M.G., Hon. T. A. Sjuing-Rice, 
F. D’A. G. Osborne, Robert S. Hud.son, Nigid W. Law, Ronald J Campbell, 
and Horace Seymour. 

Naval Attacks. — Capt. Guy Gaunt, R.N., C.M.G. 

Military Attache. Lieut. -Col. Hon. M. 0. O’Brieu, M. V.O. , D.S.O, 

Attache . — Viscount Campden (Honorary). 

Consul-General at New York . — Charles Clive Bayley. 
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There are Consular representatives at Baltimore, Boston, Charleston 
( V.C.), Chicago, Galveston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), 
New York, San Francisco (C.O.), Savannah, St. Louis (C. ), Mobile 
(V.C. ), Astoria (V.C.), l^ort Townsend (V.C. ), Seattle (V. C. ), 
'JV 3 oma (V. C. ), Portl‘ii](l (Maijie) (V.C.), Newport News (V.C. ), Norfolk 
(V.C. ), Los Angeles (V.C. ), San Diego (V.C.), Denver (V.C.), PYrnandina 
(V.C. ), Ja(;kson ville (V.C. ), Key West W. C^.), Pensacola (V. C.), Port Tampa 
(V.C.), Brunswick (V.(^.), Dari(m (V.C.), Duluth ( V.C. ), St Paul (V.C.), 
Biloxi (V.C.), Kansas City (V.C.), Omalia (V.C.), Ihilfalo (V.C.), Wil- 
mington N.C. (V.C.), Nome (V.C.), Wasliingfcon, D.C. (V.C.), Honolulu 
(C.), Detroit (V.(J.), (JiiBport (V.C.), Cincinnati (V.(^), Cleveland (V.C.), 
Pittsburgh (V.C.), Ihovidence (V.C.), Sabine Pass (V.C.), Richmond (V.C. ), 
Grays Harbor (V.C.), Douglas (V.C.), El Paso (V.C.). 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
United States. 

1. Official Publications. 

Tbe oflieiul I'ublical ions of the Uiute<l States are in ^Tnei Jil issued by the Government 
Departments and Jiureans concerned ; the Department of Ag^ricultiire,tlie General Land 
Office, the Census Hiucau, the Department of Commerce and liabor, the Treasury, the 
Department of the Interior, the Geological Hnrvey (Statistical Deitartment), the Mint, the 
Comptroller of t lie Currency, the Interstate Gommerce Cominission, the Post Office, the 
Navy Department, the War Department, the Bureau of Plducalioii. 

Statistical Atlas of tlic United States. Published by Census Bureau. Washington, 

ihir». 

Gco{rraphy, Travel, Mxploratlon. Descrii)tive Government Publications, many illus- 
trated. SohL by the Superintendent of Doeninents, Washiuj-:ton, 1914. 

Estimated Valuation of National Wealth, 1850 (l)ei>artment of Commerce. 

Bureau of the Census.) Washiiij^ton. 1915. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washington. .Viinual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbott (Ij.), America in the Making. New Haven and liondon, 1912. 

Adams (C. F.), The Monroe Doctrine. Boston, 1914. 

Adams (Henry), History of the United States of America. 9 vols. New York and 
London, 1891. 

Allen (d. W ), A Naval History of the American Revolution. Boston and New York, 1913. 

Avery (IS M.), A History of the United States and its Peoide. Vols. 1-7. Cleveland 
and London, 1908 and 1912. 

Aiiieriean Statesmen Series. About 38 vols. Boston, 1880-1907. 

Baeou (C. W.), I’he Ameiican Plan of Government. New York, 1910. 

Baedeker's United States with Excursions into Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Alaska. 
4th ed. Leipzig, 1900. 

i?ancro/f (George), History of the United States. Newed. 6 vols. 8. London, 1882. 

Bnssett (J. S ), A Short History of the United States. New York, 1913. 

Bigelow (John), American Policy. New York, 1913. 

Bibn/kam (Hiram), The Monroe Doctrine: an Obsolete Shibboleth. London, 1913. 

Brawle.y (B. G,), A Short History of the American Negro. New York, 1913. 

.-'Bryce (James), The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. Newed. London, 1911. 

Ulianntny (E.), The United State.s of America, 1705-180.5. London, 1896. ~ A Hi.story of 
the United States. Vols. 1-3. New York, 1905, 1908 and 1912. — Channing (E.) and 
Hart (A. B.), Guido to the Study of American History. Boston, 1895. 

Chapman (S. J.), History of Trade between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. London, 1899. 

/Cleveland (F. A.), Organised Democracy. An Introduction to the Study of American 
^Politics. New York and London, 1918. 

Coman (Katharine). Economic Beginnings of tlie Far West. New York, 1912. 

Croly (IL), Tlie Now American Progressive Democracy. New York, 1916. 

Dewey (D. R.), Financial History of the United States. London, 1902. 

Dunning (W. A.), The British Empire and the United States. London, 1914. 

Epochs of American History. 3 vols. Revised ed., 1905. 

d’Estournelles de Constant (Baron P.), Les Etat-Unis d’Amerique. Paris, 1913.— 
English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems.’ New York, 1915. 

>Evans (M. F.), Black and White in the Southern States. London, 1915. 
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Farraurf (Max), The Fnuuiit^'of the Cunatitutioii of the United hitates. New Haven 
and London, 1918 

JPia/ct (John), American Political Ideas. 8. New York, 1885.— The Critical Period in 
American llist.oiy, 1788-1789. 8. London, 188S. — Civil Government in the United States, 
8. Boston, 1S90.— The American Kevolution. *2 vols. London, 1897.— Old Virginia and 
her Ncij^lihonrs. 2 vols. London, 1897. — The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in Amciica. 
London, 1890.— New France and New England. ‘2 vols. 1908. 

Foster (B.), Commeniaiies on the Coii.stitulion of the United States, Historical and 
Jui'idical. Lomlon. In progress. 

if(’/rp<r’.'<Kncyelo] iediaof UnitedStates History. 2 vols. New York and London. ltO‘2. 

Hart (A. P.), Aclual Government as Applied under American Conditions. [In 
'American Citizen’ Series]. London. 1908.— Social and Kconomic Forces in American 
Histoiy. Cliicago and Camhriilge, 1914. — The Monroe Doctrine. London, 1910. 

Hart (A. B ), (editor), The American Nation: A lii.story from Original Sources by 
Associated Scholars. 27 vols. New York, 1904-190S.---American History told by Contem- 
poraries. 4 vols. New York, 1897-1900. 

Hoxlin (F. J.), The Ameiican Government. Philadelphia and Loudon, 1912. 

Hepburn (A B.), History of Currency in the United States. New York, 1915. 

/Meonihe (A N.), State Government iii the L’liittd Stales. London, 1917. 

Huidckopir(V. L.), The Militar> Un]treparediiess of the United States. New Yorlv, 1915. 

Ho.smer (J. K.), The American Civil War. Loudon, 1918, 

VVwwf (G.), 'I'lic Department of State of the United Stales, its History and Functions. 
London and New Haven, 1914. 

Johnson (S C.), A History of Emigration from the Unite<l Kingdom to Nortli America. 
London, 1913. 

./o/mnon (AV. F.), America’s Foreign re lations. 2 ao]s. l.oinlon, 1910. 

Johnafon (Alex.), History of American Politics. New York, 1898, — American Political 
History (ed, by Woodhurn), 2 vols 1905-07. 

JoJmstoii (E. II.) and others, History of Dcinestic and Foreign Cumuiorce of the United 
States. ’Wii.'-hington, 1915 

Kennedy {iJ. M.), Imperial Amei ica. IjOikIoii, 1014. 

Kiny (\V. I.), Tlie Wealth and Income of the People of the United States. New York, 
IPIO. 

Kraus Die Monroedoktrin, in iliren Beziehungen zur Anierikanischen Di])lomatie 
uiid zuiii Vidkerrecht. Berlin, 1918. 

Leroy-Beaulieu (P.\ Les Etats Unis au NX« Silicic. Parrs, 1904. 

Lodge (IL C.) Tiic War with Sj-ain. London, 1899.— One Hundred Years of Peace. 
Loiidon 1913. 

» Low (A. M.), The American People: a Study in National Psychology, 2 vols. 
London, 1910 and 1912. 

McLnufihlin (A. C.), The History of the American Nation. New York, 1918. 

Maclay (E. S.), History of the United States Navy, 1775-1898. New Vi>ik, 1898. 

McMaster (J. 13.), History of the People of the United States. 6 vols. New York, 1883- 
1900. 

Mahan (A. T.), The Interest of America in Sea-Power. London, 1897. — Lessons of the 
War with Spain. New York, 1899. 

Moore {J. B ), Digc.st of InlernatioiiHl Law. 8 vols, Washington, PJOO.—Aniencan 
Diidomacy. New York and London, 1905. 

Munro (\V. B.), A Bibliography of .llunieipal Government in the Unitnl States. 
London, 1915. 

Polctj (Arthur P.), Federal Systems of the United States and tlie British Emi)irp. 
London, 191.3. 

Poor (Henry V.), Manual of the Railroads of the United States. Annual. New York. 

(R ), The Two Americ.a.s. New York, 1914 

lihodesiJ. F.). History of tlie United States (U50-80). 7 vols. London, 1898-1900.— 

Jiectute.s on the Amcric'm Civil War, London, 1913. 

Jtichardson(J. D ), Comiiilation of the Mcs.sage.s and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897. 
10 vols. Wasliington, 1800-1899 

/ Roo-ertf/f (Theodore), Tlie Winning of the West. (3 vols. New Y^ork, 1905.— An Auto- 
biography. London, 1913. 

Bogs (B. A.), The Old World in the New. The Significance of Past and Present immi- 
gration to the American Peoitle. London, 1914. 

Schouler (J .). The United States under the Constitution. 6 vols. New York, 1899. 

Scudder (H. E.), American Commonwealths. [A series of histories of separate States 
by variou.s writers.] 8. Boston, 1H84, Alc. 

Shelley (H C.), America of tlie Amenc.ans. London, 1915. 

Sherrill (0. H.), Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. London, 1916. 

Sloane (W. M.), Party Governnient in the Uniteil States of America. New York, 1914. 

Stanujood (Edward), History of the Presidency. Boston, 1898.— Ameiican Taritf Con- 
troversies in the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. Boston and London, 1904. 
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Straus (Osciir S.), The ATnerican Spirit. New York, 1913. 

SnmichraHt {V. C. do) Americans and the Britons. London, 1915. 

Taft (W. n.), Popular Governirient. New Haven, 1913. — Our Chief Magistrate and his 
Powers. Now York, 1917. 

Taussig (F. \V.), Tariir History of the United States. New York, 1914. 

Taylor (H.), Origin and Growth of the Etiglish Constitution, and out of it that of the 
Republic of the United States. 2 vols. London. 1809. 

Thorpe (P. N.) American Cliarters, Constitutions, and Organic Laws. 7 vols. 
Washington, 1909. 

Tocquville da). Democratic en Aiueriqiie. English Translation by H. Reeve. New 
ed. London, 1SS9. 

Trevelyan (8ir G. O.), The American Revolution. 3 Pts. London, 1898-1907. 

Usher (R. G.), The Rise of the American People, TiOndon, lOlT). 

Willoughby (W. W.), The American Constitutional System. New York, 1994. 

Willoughha (W. W.) (editoi), American State Series. S vols. New York, 190.')-190S. 

' Wilson (Woodrow), A History of the American People, r. vols. New York. 1002.-- 
Congressional Goverjonent. New edition. Lojubm, 1914. 

lUtasor (Justin), (editor), Narrative and Critical History of America. 8 vols. New York, 
1 884-89. 

Trn'jr (J. C.), Kmpiic and Armament. The Evolution of American Imi)erialism and the 
Problem of National Defence. London, P.tld. 

. (Carrol D.), The Industrial Evolution of the United States. New York, 1913. 

Wu Ting Fang, America and the Americans. London, 1914. 

Young (J. '!'.), The New .American Government and it.s Work. London, 19].>. 

Zuehlht (C.), American Municipal Progress. Lomloii, 1919. 

UNITED STATES. 

STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

infonnaf ion (ts to State and Local Government, tice under United 
States, p. 438. 

See also under Instr action, Justice and Crime, Pauperism, Defence^ 
T'roduction and Industry, 

ALABAMA. 

Constitution and Government. — State of Alabama was admitted 
into the Union ou December M, 1819. The legislatuu' consists of a Senate 
of 35 nienibcr.s ;ind a House of Representatives of 106 members ; all the 
legislators being ele(d.(*d for four years. 

Governor . — (diaries Henderson, 1915-19 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — John Piirifoy. 

The State is divided into 67 eounties. The. State Capital is Montgomery. 

Area and Population. -Area 51,998 square miles, of which 719 square 
mil(‘.s is water. Estimated population Juh’ 1, 1916, 2,332,608. 


Years 

ropnlation. 


While. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Per 8q. 
Mile. 

1800 

526.431 

437,770 

9(54,201 

18*8 

1890 

8.34,892 

67h,489 

1,513,401 

29 5 

1000 

1.001,390 

827.307 

1,828 G97 

35*7 

1910 

1,228.8.32 

908,282 

2,188.093 

41*7 


By sex and race the population in 1910 was thus distributed : — 


- 

AVhite. 

Negro. 

Asiatic, j 

Indian. 

j Total. 

Male . 

62.5,891 

447,-94 

70 i 

454 

i 1.074,209 

Female 

602 941 

460,488 


455 

1 1,003,884 

Total . . . 1 

1 1,228,832 

908,282 

70 , 

909 

1 2,138,093 
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Tlie foreign-born numbered 19,286, of whom 3,599 were Geiinan, 2,348 
English, 1,167 Irish, rand 1,120 Scotch. The large cities (estimated popula- 
tion in 1916), Birmingham 181,762 ; Mobile, 58,221 ; Montgomery (capital), 
43,285. Of the total population in 1910, 17 ‘3 per cent, was urban. 

Religion, Instruction and Charity —Ihotestant churches are in the 

ascendency in the iState, The order of strength of ditferent religions bodies 
is : Baptist, Methodist, Koiiian Catliolic, Bresbyterian, Disciples or 
Christians. 

The 6,753 public elementary schools in 191.o had 2,979 male and 7,324 
female teacliers, and 456,561 enrolled pn]>ils. The 54 Count y higli schools 
had 201 hsichei's and f), 207 ]m]>ils in 1915. Tlie ninejaiblic normal schools 
in 1915 had 355 teachers and 3,906 juipils. The nine agricultural schools 
in 1915 had 44 teachers and 1340 enrolled pupils. Total expenditure on 
education (1915), 7,201,996 dollars (excluding private and dcnoininatioiial 
schools). For siijicrior and [n'ofessional (‘diicatiiin tlii’i'e are various institu- 
tions, the most init)ortant (1916) being (for nnui and both sexos) : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Inslructoi's j 

St uder 

1831 

University of Alabama (State) . . . , 

MO ! 

1,7(^0 

1859 

SoullitM’n Univer.sity, Greensboro’ (M.E.So.) 

l(i 

ltd 

1872 

Alaliama ]*ol\ tecbiiie. Institute . . . . 

75 

901 

1909 

Woman's Collette of Alabama . . . . 

17 

225 

1880 

, Tusko^ee Noiinal A' industrial Inst. (Coloured) 

1 i 

1 ,504 


Within the Stale are 48 henevnlent instituiioiis (hos])itals, lionu's, 
orphanages, &c.). On January!, 1910, tin' iminher of pau{)ers in alnis- 
lioiises was 739, I.)eing3-1'6 per 100,000 of the population, and of pi isoners 
ill penal institutions, 3,687, being 172*4 ]>er 100,000 of the po])nlation, 

Finance, Defence. — The i-evcnue is deiived ])arlly from occui>aJion 
taxes, but mostly from taxes on ]>ioperty of all kinds, tlie assf'ssnient 
being made at 60 [)er cent, of the eash value for State, and e.ounty ]»nrposcs 
by the county assessors on tin; swoj’ii statements of tlu! taxjiayei’s. 

The receipts and dishiirsenients in the yeaj- ending Sejitember 30, 1915, 


were : — 

Dollars 

Balance October 1, 1914 ..... 180,196 

Receipts, 1914-15 . 6,694,538 

Total 6,874,734 

Disbursements, 1914-15 7,830,045 


Deficit, Sejdemher 30, 1915 .... 955,311 


The bonded debt of the State in 1915 amounted to 9,057,000 dollars. 
The assessed value of real jnojierty in 1915 was 389,741,082 dollars ; of 
personal property, 236,417,740 dollars; total asses.sed value, 626,158,822 
dollars. 

According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, 
Alabama has a defaulted debt estimated at 30,000,000 dollars, but the State 
denies any liability for such estimated ijjd« btedness, having h^gally adjudi- 
cated all claims. The amount so claimed is made u]) of unauthorised 
charges, for which no lawful warrant ever existed. 

The militia (or State Troo])s) consists of artillery and infantry; total 
strength (June 30, 1916) 166 officers and 2,391 enlisted men. 
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Production and Industry.— Alabama is largely an agiicultural State ; 
tlie number of farms in 1910 was 262,901 ; the hum area was 20,732,312 acres, 
of which 9,693,581 acres were improved land ; the value of all farm property 
was 370,138,429 dollars. Tlio chief crops are maize, 46,688,000 bushels in 
1916 ; wheat, 1,045,000 bushels ; oats, 10,500,000 bushels ; potatoes, 1,800,000 
bushels. Other cro[)s arc hay and vegetables. Obbacco, 300,000 pounds. 
Sugar is largely grown and mauufacturccl. On Jaimaiy 1, 1917, the live-stock 
comyirised 150,000 horses, 278,000 mules, 405,000 milch cows, 534,000 other 
cattle, 121,000 sheep, and 1,850,000 swine. In 1915 the area under 
cotton was 3,219,000 aeres ; the yhdd was 525,000 bales of cotton, valued 
at 48,956,000 dollars. 

Ill 1910 there were 3,398 maiiufactuiiiig establisliinents with capital 
amounting to 173,180,038 dollars, employing 72,148 wage-earners who 
earned 27,284,000 dollars, used raw material worth 83,443,000 dollars, 
and turned out jiroducts valued at 145,962,000 dollars. The iron and 
steel output was worth 21,236,000 dollars ; cotton good.s, 22,212,000 dollars ; 
lumber and timber products, 26,058,000 dollars ; other large industries being 
foundry work, railway-car construction, the manufacture of fertilisers, of 
(‘otton-sced oil and cake, and of turpentine and resin. 

In 1914 the out])ut of coal was 15,593,422 short tons, valued at 
20,849,919 dolhu's, and of coke 3,084,149 short tons, valued at 8,408,443 
dollars. Of sandstone, marble, and limestone the output in 1914 was 
valued at 1,319,753 dollars ; clay products of the State were valued at 
1,574,023 dollars. Alabama yielded in 1914 ])ig iron to the amount ot 
1,661,420 long tons valued at 17,481,828 dolhirs. The total value in 1918 
of the mineral output of the State (excluding ]>ig iron was 30,879,284 
dollars; in 1913, 34,660,545 dollai’s. 

The chief ]iort of Alaliama is Mobile, through which there a large trade. 
The exports comprise raw cotton (over 12,062,000 dollars annually), 
timber, lumber, &c. (6,800,000), cereals and flour (2,950,000), and lard 
(1,800,000), besides cattle, sheep and other animals, nuts, hojis, fruit, flax- 
seed and oil, sugar, tobacco, ke. The port is the outlet not only for ])roducts 
of Alabama, hnt for those of iK'ighhouring Slates. 4die imports at Mobile 
are mostly from Mexico and con.sist largely of liananas, other tropical fruits, 
and sLsal grass. The harbour chauiiel is de(‘]>eiied to 22-^ It. 

The larger rivers in the State an' navigable (except at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river for 400 miles. In 1915 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 5,424 miles, exclusive of 365 miles of 
electric railway. 

In 1915 there were 11 savings banks in the State with 17,204 depositors 
who had to th(.'ir civdil 1,000,665 dollars, making an average of 57*86 dollars 
to each deyiositur. 

British Vice-Consul at Mobile, — Thomas John JMcSweany. 

Books of Reference. 

Ilopoi'ts of Ulo various Executive Departments of the State. 

The British Couaular Ueportsifor the consular Uistrict of Now Orleans. IjoikIod, annual. 

Brewer (\V.), Alaiiama, her History, Besnurcos, War Keuord, and Tublic Men. 
Montgomery, Ala., 1872. 

Ftemi)ig(\y. L.), Civil War and Uocon.st.ruction in Alabama. NewYorkand London, 1006. 

Harper (FI. M.), Economic Botany of Alabama. Montgomery, l!M:b 

Owen {in. M.), Bibliography of Alabama. Washington, 1807. 

Pickett (A. J.), History of Alabama (Owen’s Edition). Birmin^bam, Ala., 1900. 

Owen (T. M ), Alabfttna Olticial and :8tatistical Register. Montgomery, 1003, 1907, 1911, 
1913, lOU, 
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ARIZONA. 

GoVOrimiSllt. — Arizona was admitted into the Union as a Sovereign 
State on February 14, 1912. hi the la w.s which the first State Legislature 
of Arizona enacted, the affairs of State government are placed under direct 
control of the people, who can at any time exercise the machinery of the 
Initiatives Referendum and the Recall. Among the amen<lmeiits to the 
Constitution upon which the people voted in 1912 was one giving the State 
power to engage in industrial pursuits. 

The State Senate consists of 19 member.s, and the House of Representa- 
tives of). The State is represented in the National Congress hy one member 
of the lowei' house and two Senators. 

Governor . — Thomas E. Campbell, 1916-l.S (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary. — Sidney Osborn. 

The State capital is Phoenix (estimated population in 1910, 18,021). 
Tucson had an estimated population of 16,750 in 1916. The State is divided 
into 14 counties. 

Area, Population and Instruction.— Area of 113, 950 square miles, 
of which 146 square miles is water. The Indian reservations had an area 
of 25,536 square miles in 1915. Estimated population, July 1, 1916, 255,544. 

The pojmlation in four census yeais was : — 


Years. 

Poi'Ulatioij. 

Pit Sq. 

1 Years. 

Population. 

Per Sip Mile. 

1880 

40,440 

0‘4 

1900 

122,931 

i IT 

1890 

88,243 

0-8 

1010 

204,354 

i 1-8 


In 1910 the po])ulation by race and sex was : — 



i Wliite. ‘ 

Ne;^ro. 

Asiatic. 1 Indian. 

Tot al. 

Mak- .... 

. .! 100,871 ! 

1,054 

16.649 

18,574 

PoinaU; . . . 

. . ^ 70,507 ; 

05.5 

11,228 

85,780 

Total . . 

. , 171,468 ! 

2,000 

1,676 29,201 1 

204,354 


In 1910, 48,765 were foreign born, of whom 3,500 were English, 29,987 
Mexicans, 2,600 Canadians, and 1,846 Germans. Of the total population in 
1910, 31 '0 ])er cent, was urban. 

The order of strength of religions bodies is : Roman Catholic, Latter-day 
Saints, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalists. 

School attendance is compulsory for 12 weeks (6 consecutive) annually for 
children from 8 to 14 years of age. Instruction is free for children from 6 to 
21 years ol nge. The enrolled pupils in 1916 in the elementary schools 
numbered 43,945, and there were 1,364 teachers. The numbei of high 
schools in 1916 was 24, with 177 teachers and 3,133 pupils. Two public 
normal schools at Tern pc and Flagstaff had 45 teacheis and 670 students 
in 1915. Total expenditure for olcmcntary and high schooLs (1916) 
2,667,076 dollars. The State Univer.sity of Arizona, at Tucson, founded 
in 1891, had 36 professors and 500 .students in 1916 (280 men and 220 
women). There is a State Agricultural School also at Tucson. 

Charity.—The State has reform and industrial schools and 11 penal 
and benevolent institutions. On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers 
in almshouses was 271, being 132‘6 per 100,000 of population, andj of 
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prisoners in penal institutions (545, being 315*6 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. 

Finance, Defence. — Revenues are derived mainly from tlie general 
])roperty tax levied on all property not specially exempted. The revenue 
and expenditure in the year ending June 30, 191.5, were : — 


Dollars 

Balance in hand July 1, 1914 .... 753,298 

Receipts, 1914-15 2,525,792 


Total 3,279,090 

Disbursements, 1914-15 2,702,041 


Balance, Juno 30, 1915 .... 577,049 


The bonded debt, June 30, 1915, amounted to 910,972 dollars. The 
assessed value of taxable real and personal property amounted to 375.862,414 
dollars for 1914. 

The militia, or iiational guard, witli hea<h|u;ii ters at Phoenix, oomsists of 
cavalry and infantry ; total strength (June 30, 1916), 54 oHicors and 866 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Arizona, with its dry climate, is not well 
suited for agriculture, but along the watercourses and where irrigation is 
used tliG soil is productive. The wide pasture-lands arc hivourable for the 
rearing of cattle and sheep. Several large reservoirs for tlio storage of water 
have been and are being constructed l>y the United States Government, 
notably the Roosevelt dam, which supplies water to the rich Salt River Valley 
District, of which Phoenix is the })rincipal city. The Fed(u*al Government 
is now engaged on the Yuma ])rojoct, which will make use of the water 
of the lower (Colorado River and add hundreds of thousands of acres to the 
agricultural area. 

In 1910 Arizona contained 9,227 farms of an aggregate area of 1,246,613 
acres, of which 350,173 acres were improved land. Tlie value of all farm 
property was 75,123,970 dollars Alfalfa is the most important crop ; next 
to it, wheat and barley. In the south arc grown figs, grapes, almonds, &c. ; 
in the north potatoes, apples and other fruits. On January 1, 1917, there 
wore 129,000 horses, 8,000 mules, 81,000 milch cows, and 864,000 other 
cattle, 1,632,000 sheep, and 80,000 sAviiio. The wool clip in 1915 
amounted to 5,985,000 pounds ol wool. The national forests in the State 
have an area (1915) ol 12,288,125 acres. There is considerahlc ostrich- 
farming (begun in 1892). In 1910 Arizona had over 6,000 birds, being 
about 80% of total in the United States. 

The mining industries of the State are imjiortant. The output of 
copper in 1914 was 393.017,400 poumls ; lead, 7,502 short tons of merchant 
lead ; gold, 202,167 tine ounces ; silver, 4,377,994 fine ounces. The quarries 
in 1914 yielded granite, sandstone and limestone to the total value of 
50,251 dollars. Tungsten, asbestos, quicksilver, zinc are (less or more) 
worked in the Territory. Total value of mineral output in 1913, 71,429,705 
dollars ; in 1914, 60,391,272 dollars. 

The capital invested in manufacturing industries in the State in 1910 
amounted to 32,873,000 dollars ; the raw material used cost 33,600,000 
dollars, and the output was valued at 50,257,000 dollars. By far the most 
important of the industries is copper smelting and refining, for wliich there 
wore 8 establishments with a capital of 21,487,000 dollars, employing an 
taverage number of 3,129 wage-earners, using material costing 12,486,7^^2 
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dollars, and giving an output valued at 29,242^000 dollars. Other industries 
are car construction and repair by railway companies showing an output 
worth 2,394,000 dollars ; lumber and timber working, and flour and grist 
milling with an output of 1,082,000 dollars. 

The lower course of tlio Colorado river is the only navigable waterway of 
the State. In 1915 there were 2,359 miles of steam railway, the principal 
lines being the Soutlierii I^xcilic, the Santa F4 Pacific, and the Santa Fe 
Prescott and Pliociiix. There are 57 miles of electric railway. 

In 1915 there were 3 savings banks in the State with 4,206 depositors, 
who had to their credit 1,906,367 dollars, making an average of 453 ’24 
dollars to eaeli depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the 8Ute. 

Census BulUitins. Census of MHiiufactravs, 1910. Washington, 1913. 

Hamilton (P. ), The Resources of Arizona. Arizona, 1881. 

Noble (Ij. F.), The Hhinmno Quadrangle, Grand Canyon District, Arizona. (U.8. Geol, 
Surv., Bulletin .^4o.) Washington, 1914. 


ARKANSAS. 

Government. — The state was admitted info the Union on June 15, 
1836. Tlje General Assembly consi.sts of a Senate of 35 members, 
elected for four yi'ais, partially renewed every Invo years, and a House of 
Kepresentatives of 100 members (dected for two years. The Sessions are 
biennial and limited to 60 days unless e.vtcnded by a two-thirds vote of each 
House. Sonatoi's and Re})resentatives must be cJtizens, tin*, former 25 years 
of age and the latter 21, and botli must liave resided iu llie Slate two years, 
aud in the county or district one year next befoix' election. The State is 
re])reKeuted in Congress by two Senators and seven Uepresentatives. 

Governor, -(diaries H. Urougli (1917-1 9) (4,000 dollars). j 

Secretary of State, — T. J. Terral. 

The State is divided into 75 counties. The State Cajutal is Little Rock. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Ai ea 53,335 square miles (810 square 
miles being water). Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 1,739,723. 


Years 

j 


Population 



White 1 

i 

Negro 

Total 

1 Per 8q. 
Mile 

1860 

i 324,191 

1 

111,259 : 

309,117 ! 

436,450 

8 3 

1890 

! 819,094 

1 

1,128,211 

21-5 

1900 

1 944,708 


360,8.f.6 ! 

1,311,564 

25-0 

1910 

i 1,131,868 

1 

442,891 j 

1,574,449 

30-0 


1 Including Indian.s and A.siatic.s. 


Ill 1910 the population by birth and sex was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Male 

Native. 

576,813 

ForeiKii. 

10,807 

223,323 

68 

216 

Female 

538,304 

6,302 

219,568 

4 

245 

'.Potal 

1,114,117 

16,909 

442,891 

72 

j 400 
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Of tho foreign born 5,813 were German. 

The population in 1910 was 1,674,449 (810,025 males and 764,424 females). 

Little Rock (capital) liad a ])opulation estimated at 57,343 in 1916; 
Fort Smith, 28,638 ; Pine Bluff, 17,447 ; Hot Springs, 17,238. Of the total 
population in 1910, 12*9 mu* cent, was urban. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, Disciples of Christ, and Presbyterian, in the order 
named. 

The State has a full public school system under which separate schools are 
provided for white and black children. No child under 14 can be employed 
in a mainilacturing establishment unless he attends school 12 weeks each 
year and can read and write Engli.sh. 

In 1914 the ]>ublic schools had 10,361 teachers and 635,462 enrolled 
]>u]nls ; 2 public normal schools had 19 teachers and 173 students. Total 
cx])enditure on education (1914), 5,833,009 dollars. Tho University of 
Ai’kansas, founded in 1872 at Fayetteville, had, in 1913, 142 prof(‘SSors arid 
842 students. There arc a large Baptist college (Ona(‘hita College at Arka- 
dolphia, founded in 1886) with 31 professors and 358 students, a Presby- 
Uu'ian college (Arkansas College, founded in 1872 at Batesville) with 10 
I)rofessors and 140 students, and a Methodist Ejtiscopal college (Hendria 
College, founded in 1884 at Conway) with 12 professors and 220 students. 
Philander Smith Colleger, established in 1877, at Little Rock {for coloured 
students) had 14 professors and 108 men and 136 women students. 

Charity. — Within the 8tat(^ are 27 benevolent institutions (hospital 
homes, &c.). Ou .binuai y 1, 1910, the numher of paujuus in almsliouses 
was 534, being 33*9 [)er 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal 
institutions 1,307, being 83 per 100,000 of tbc ])Opnlation. 


Finance, Defence- — Tbc total receipts ami exp(uulitnrc for the year 
ending September 30, 1915, were : — 


Cash Balance, Oct. 1, 1914 
Receipts, 1914-1915 


Dollars. 

2,242,019 

3,798,270 


Total . 

Dislnirsements, 191 4-1 91 5 


6,040,289 

4,161,792 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1915 


1,878,497 


The State debt on June 30, 1915, amounted to 1,202,641 dollais, consisting 
of 3 per cent, interest-bearing bonds. The assessed value of real and 
personal property was 449,113,260 dollars. According to the Council of the 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated 
at from 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 dollars. 

The militia, or State Guard, with headquarters at Little Rock, con- 
sists of artillery and infantry ; total strength (June 30, 1916), 81 officers 
and 834 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry, — Arkansas is an agricultuial Stiite. In 
1910 the total farm area was 14,891,366 acres, of which 7,698,343 was 
improved land. The value of all farm property was 400,089,303 dollars, lii 
the nortli maize (45,135,000 bushels in 1916), wheat (2,040,000 Imshelsb 
oats, j)otatoes, hay and forage crops arc grown ; in the soutli, cotton and 
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tobacco. For 1916 the cotton area was 2,635,000 acres, and tlie yield 

1.145.000 bales. In the north-west, fruits, especially apples and peaches, are 
grown. The cultivation of roses (for perfumes) is pursued locally. Live 
stock on January 1, 1917, comprised 275,000 horses, 250,000 mules, 402,000 
milch cows, 550,000 otlier cattle, 124,000 sheep, and 1,575,000 swine. The 
wool clip in 1915 yielded 406,000 pounds of wool. The national forests in 
Arkansas in 1915 had an area of 1,169,379 acres. 

The State has a hu-ge coal area, the output from which in 1914 was 
1,836,540 short tons of coal, valued at 3, 158,168 dollars. Manganese ores 
and lead are found. Arkansas produces whetstones (fiom nevaculite). It 
also produces bauxite (for aluminium) ; the jihosphate rock deposits are 
little worked. The quarries yield limestone, sandstone, granite, and slate, 
besides asphalt, mineral waters, and natural gas. Value of total mineral 
output in 1913, 6,780,760 dollars ; in 1914, 5,785,199 dollars. 

Of the industi’ies the cutting and working of timbi'r is the most impoi tant, 
(1,697 establishments) the State having a forest anai of 25,600,000 acres. 
Arkansas, according to the census of manufactures of 1910, has 2,925 
manufacturing establishments employing 3,293 salaried ofheials, and 44,982 
wage-earners. Their united capital amounted to 70,174,000 dollars, tht* 
cost of materials used in a year to 34,935,000 dollars, and tlm value of 
output in a year 74,916,000 dollars. Statistics ol’ 6 h-ading industries are 
given in Tiiic Statesman’s Ykaii-Look for 1916, ]>. 490. 

The foreign tiade of the State is carried on through the jiort of New 
Orleans, cotton and hind > 01 ’ tiansported down the Mississipjii lieing the chief 
cx])orts. In 1912, 1, 1.^)0 vessels of a tonnage of 2,210,208 entered the port 
and 1,207 of a tonnage of 2,508,448 chsired. 3’lic total imports at tliis 
port in 1912 amounted to 16,670,900/., and the expoi ts to 34,163,274/. In 
1915 there wore in the State 5,407 miles of railway and 134 miles of electric 
railway. 

The bank clearings in New Orleans for three years were as follows : 
1912, 1,031,673,000 dollars; in 1913, 1,002,063,000 dollars : and in 1914, 

974.437.000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of tlie State. 


CALIFOKNIA. 

Constitution and Government. — California, tliough unexjdored and 
practically unknown to Europeans, was from its discovery down to 1846 
politically associated with Mexico. On July 5, 1846, the American flag w’as 
hoisted at Monterey, and a juoclamation was- issued declaring California to 
be a portion of the United States, and on P'ebruary 2, 1849, by the treaty 
of Guadalupe, the territory was formally ceded by Mexico to the United 
States, and was adniitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 

Legislature is composed of the Senate of forty members, 
elected for terms of four years — half the number being elected each two years — 
and the Assembly, eighty members, elected for two years. Regular sessions 
are held once in two years. 

J he qualifications for eligibility to the Senate or Assembl}’ are citizenship 
of the State for three years and residence in the district for one year. 
Women have voted and been eligible for election on the same terms as men 
since 1911. 

California is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 1 1 Representatives. 
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Governor. — Hiram W. Jolmson, 1915-19 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — F. C. Jordan. 

California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco— has a combined county and city government. In each county 
government the legislative authority is vested in a board of five members 
elected from districts. The seat of the State Government is at Sacramento. 


Area and Population.— Area 1.58,297 square miles (2,645 square 
miles ludiig water). Estimated [K)})ulatioii on July 1, 1916, 2,938,6.54. 

The j)opulation at tln^ date of each of the Federal censuses was as follows: 


Years. 

White. 1 

I Coloured. 

Total. 

1 Per Sq. 

1 Mile. 

1870 

555,975 

4,272 

500,247 

i 3-6 

1890 

1,202,076 

1,474,008 

11,322 

1,213,398 

; 7-8 

1900 

11,045 

1,485,053 

; 9 ‘5 

1910 

2,355,901 

21,045 

2,377,549 

' 15-3 



1 lucluding Indians and Asiaties. 


In 1910 the pojiulation by sex and race was : — 




Wliire. 

Negro. 1 Cliiiiesc. 

Jaiiaiiese. 

Indian. 

Male 

1,232,990 

11,303 } 33,003 

35,116 

8,356 

Female 

1,026,682 

10,342 i 3,245 

) 

6,240 

8,015 

Total 

2,259,672 

21,045 ! 30,248 

41,356 

16,371 


Of the total population in 1910, 1,322,978 were males, and 1,054,571 
were females ; and 61 '8 per cent, was urban. 

There are about 25 Indian reservations in the State, their total area 
(1915) being 672 s(piai’c miles, with a pO[)ulation ol 15,034. 

Three-fourths of the ]) 0 {)ulation of California are of American birth. 
Of the 586,432 jicrsons of foreign birth in 1910, 76,305 were German, 
52,475 Iiisli, 48,667 English, 13,694 Scotch, 12,676 Canadian, 17,390 
Freucli, 63,601 Italian, and 26,210 Swedish, with a sprinkling of Portuguese, 
Swiss, Russians, and Armenians. 

In 1916 the estimated population of the le.rgei cities was : San Francisco, 
463,516; Los Angeles, 503,812; Oakland, 198,604; Sacramento, 66,895 ; 
Berkeley, .57,653 ; San Diego, 53,330. In 1915 the death-rate in cities was 
14*1 and in rural districts 13*0 per 1,000 of the population. 

Religion and Instruction.— In the matter of religious association all 
church(?s arc represented in California, the Roman Catholic being much 
stronger than any other single church ; next arc Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Coiigregationalists. 

Education is compulsory for children 8-15 years of age for at least five 
months in the yciar. In the State elementary schools there were, in 1915-16, 
423,562 enrolled ])U])ils (221,388 boys and 202,174 girls), with 13,318 
teachers. In 1915-16, the 280 public high schools had 3,999 teachers and 
95,406 pupils (45,986 boys and 49,419 girls) ; eiglit State normal schools 
had 278 teachers and 4,902 students. In the same period 20,721 pupils 
(10,300 boys and 10,421 girls), with 543 teachers, were enrolled in the 
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public kindergartens. The total expenditure I’oi* education was (1916) 
36.332,967.37 dollars. 

There are in California two gieat univer.sitie.s— the State University, or 
Univer.sity of Califonna, at Berkeley (establi.shed in 1868) and Leland 
Stanford Junior University. The former coni])rises the eolloges of letters 
and science, eomnierre, mechanics, mining, civil engincfu ing, cliemistry and 
agi‘iculture, as wt‘11 as the Lick Astronomical Department. In 1915-16 the 
University had at liei keley 760 ])rofessor.s and teachers with 11,188 stiident.s. 
Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto was charteretl in 1885, and 
opened its doors to students in 1891. An endowment, now amounting to 
20,000,000 dollais in interest-bearing Cunds, besides large landed estates, 
was given by Mr. and Mrs Leland Stanford in memory of their son. In 
1916 it had 229 ])roressors and 2,016 students. Tlie University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles (Metb. Kpisco]>al) liad 410 instructors and 3,787 
students (1916). ddiere are several otlier prospeious colleges in the State. 

Califoi’riia is the only State in the American Union lia\ing a compre- 
hensive library system, at tlie bead of which stands the State Library at 
Sacramento with a])out 275,000 volumes (inchnling the Sutro l>ranch at 
San Francisco). 


Charity. -Ill the state tlnne are 153 benevolent institutions. On 
.raniiary 1, 1910, the number of [»aupeis in almshouses was 4,646, being 
195*4 pei‘ 100,000 of the po[nilatioii, and of ]»rison(‘rs in penal institutions 
4,155, being 174 8 pei' 100,000 of the poj)nlatioii. 


Finance, Defence. — For two years ending June 30, 1916, the receipts 
and disbuisemenls of the General Fund into which all moneys pass, not 
specifically appro]uiated to other liinds, and from whicdi the ordinary 
expenses of State Government are ni<‘t (exclusive of those chargeable 
against the School Fund) were : — 


Cash in hand, July 1 . 
Total Keceij)ts 

Total . 

Total Dislmrseirieuts . 
Cash in hand, June 30. 


19J4-1.-; 

Dollars 

Dolla]-s 

3,627,753 

3,235,803 

17,622,102 

23,670,787 

21,219,855 

26,906,590 

18,01 1,052 

21,600,106 

3,235,803 

5,306,484 


The assessed value of taxable pi’operty in 1916 was 3,421,268,223 dollais. 
The net bonded debt of tlic State amounted to 43,013,500 dollars on June 
30, 1916. 

The National Guard of California consists of 3 regiments of infantry, 
4 troops of cavalry, a coast artillery corps, a mcdi(X'il department, 1 company 
of signalmen, and 11 divisions of Naval Militia. The number enrolled in the 
National Guard on Nov. 14, 1916, was 4,976 enlisted men and 352 officers, 
while the Naval Militia had 882 men and 68 officers. 

The Marc Island Navy Yard, the mo.st important of the Federal naval 
establishments on the Pacific coa.st, is situated in California about 25 miles 
north of San Francisco, and there are United States Army posts at San 
Francisco, Benicia, Monterey, and San Diego. 

Ag^riculture and Forestry.—At the date of the last Federal census 
(1910) there were 88,197 farms, comprising 27,931,444 acres, of which 
11,389,894 acres were improved. The value of farms was 1,614,694,584 
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dollars, and the value of ilie annual product 131,090,606 dollars. Total 
forest area (1915) is 19,866,203 acres. California is the only State in which 
the best European varieties of gra])es are successfully cultivated, and this 
gives great importance to the wine product. Extending seven hundred miles 
from north to south, and bemg intersect<*-d by several ranges of mountains, 
California has almost every variety of climate, from the very wet to the very 
dry, and from the tem[>erate to the semi-tro])ical. Irrigation is extensively 
practised, being necessary in the more arid districts and beneticial in a 
larger area. 

The wheat indiisti y has declined iii relative importain'c, while horticulture 
has inade ra[)id stiades. dlie (anval crops in 1916 wcie maize, 2,048,000 
bushels; wheat, 5,600,000 bushels; oats, 6,500,000 busl)els ; barley, 
33,320,000 l)usbe,ls. Ap)iles, ]>ears, pea(dies, ligs, apricots, ])liims, gra])es, 
oraiiges, lemons, and other fruits are grown in vast ([uaiitities. The dry 
wine ])rodu(‘li()n in the yc^ar 1915 was alunii 21,571,000 gallons; sweet 
wine, about 16,868,374 gallons. Olives, honey, hops, walnuts, and almonds 
are also largely ] trod need. 

The beet sugar ]H(tduction in 1915 was 390,686,000 itounds, and the 
ti)tal value of dairy pntductswais 7,675,468/. On January 1, 1917, the farm 
animals were 468,000 hor.s(\s, 70,000 mules, 591,000 inihdi cows, 1,636,000 
other cattle, 2,524,000 sheep, and 994,000 swine. J'h(‘ wool clip (1915) 
pixtduced 11,590,000 pounds ol W(»(d. 'riicrc are 9 o.shhdi lanns in the State. 

Mining, Manufactures, etc. -Since tin*. di.scov('ry of gohl in 1848, 
California has produced 1,500,000,000 dollars’ worth of gold, and the 
output, which bad falhni oil very greatly, shows a tendency again to 
iucrea.se. In 1914 the gold output was 999,113 tine ounces, valued at 
20,653,496 dollars. In the same year the silver out]>ut amounted to 
1,471,859 line ounces, valued at 813,938 dollars. Otliei mining products 
were copper, 30, 507,692 pounds (4,057,523 dollais), and 1,757 short tons 
of load (154,031 dollars). Tlie output of <{ui<‘ksilver in 1913 was 15,501 
Masks (of 75 pounds net), valued at 627,228 dollars. The asphalt output 
of the State was 259,972 short tons, valued at 2,057,725 dollars. California 
])ro(luces moi’c ]>ctrolcum than any other State of the Union ; in 1914 the 
output reached 99,775,327 barrels, valued at 48,066,096 dollars. Other 
mineral ])roducts were granite and stone, Ac., valued at 4,610,781 dollars ; 
Portland cement, 5,004,633 barrels, valued at 6,698,905 dollars ; the elay 
]U’oducts of California (1914) were valued at 4,461,681 dollars. From Cali- 
fornia comes nearly all the borax juoducod in the Unitod 8tat(‘s. The out- 
put in 1914 was 62,400 short tons, valued at 1,464,100 dollars. Other 
mineral products are ])yrite, 71,272 long tons (235,129 dollars); salt, 
1,100,443 barrels (856,861 dollars); mineral w’aters sold, 2,282,569 gallons 
(497,923 dollars); magnesite, 11,293 .short tons, value 124,223 dollars. 
Bismuth, asbestos, manganese, lithium, tungsten, chromium, infusorial 
earth, ochre, and a great variety of j)recion8 stones ai e found in the State. 
The value of all the minerals produced in 1013 was 100,791,369 dollars; 
in 1914, 101,087,140 dollars. 

Ill California in 1910 there were 7,659 manufacturing establishments wdth 
an aggregate capital of 537, 134,000 dollars, employing 18,203 salaried ollicials 
and 115,296 wage-earners, using materials costing 325,238,000 dollars, and 
giving an output worth 529,761,000 dollars. Statistics of the more important 
industries are given in Tin? Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 494. 

The lack of an abundant supply of coal for fuel has been a drawback to 
manufacturing progress, but this is being overcome through the abundance 
and cheapness of petroleum, which lias taken the place of coal in practi- 
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cally all industrial cstablislinients. At the same time there has been a great 
development of long-dLstaiico electric-])Ower transmission. California has 
great numbers of torrential mountain streams, which are utilised to generate 
electricity, which is transmitted a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles to 
tile coast cities. 

The coast and river fisheries are ini])ortant, giving employment to 5,000 
persons. A year’s catch is thirty to forty million pounds, worth about 
4,000,000 dollars. Salmon is the most valuable variety of fish taken, but as 
many as one hundred and thirty different varieties of fish are found in the 
markets of San Francisco. 

Commerce and Transportation— Ti>e chief conunercial poit of 
California is San Francisco, through which in 1915 the im])orts amounted 
to the value of 16,667,627/., and the ex})orts to 16,102,478/. Among the 
domestic exports are dairy products and eggs, hops, and lumber. In 1915 
5,717 vessels of an aggregate tonnage amounting to 7,486,683 tons 
entered tlie port and 912 vessels of 7,649,181 tons cleared. The trade with 
China, Japan, and the Australasian Islands is conducted by sevmal lines 
of steamers, British, German, and Japam^se, and there is keen competition 
for the Pacilic trade. 

Railways liave been built in California to the extent of 8,450 miles (1915) 
for steam roads and about 3,232 miles for electric railways. San Francisco 
is now the terminus of four trans-coiitinental railways. 

In June, 1915, there were 130 savings banks in the Stale, with 
984,105 depositojs who had to tlieir credit -167,839,359 <lollar.s, ])eing 
475*39 dollars to each depositor. 

British Consul-General at San Francisco. — A. C. Ross, C. Ik 

British Consul , — Wellesley Moore, 

There arc British Vice-Consuls at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego. 


Books of Eeference. 

Ueport.s of the various departments of tStatc Government. California Blue Book. 
Sacramento. 

Staiistical Jleports of llie California State Board of AKricultuiT, Hacranienlo. 

Ueports of tlie Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. ISan Francisco. 

(Gertrude), California; an Intimate History. I.ondoii, llUl. 

Austin (Mary) and /’alwf'r (8nttoii), California : the Land of the Hun. London, I'.U l. 
Chapman (Q. F ), Tlio Founding of Spanish California. New York, LUO. 

Chase {J. Smeaton). California Coast Trails. Jjondon, 1018. 

Cowan (R. E.), A Bibliography of the History of California. San Fraiu-isco, 1014. 
Drury (Aubrey and Wells), California Tourist Guide and Handbook, Berkidey, 1018. 
Hittell History of California. San Franci.seo, 18«r)-05. 

Johnson (A. T.), California. An Englishman’s Impressions of tlic Golden Slate. 
London, lOLk 

Rickman {1. B.), California Under Spain and Mexico. New York, 1911. 

Itoyce (‘f ), California, (In ‘American Commonwealth' Series.] Boston, 1886. 
Saunders (C. F.), Under the Sky in California. London, 1914. 

Wood Ruth K.), The Touri.sts’ California. New York, 1014. 
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COLOBABO. 

Government. —The state was admitted into the Union on Aug. 1, 
187t). The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 35 members 
elected for ibur years, onc-lialf retiring every two years, and of a House of 
KopresentativcH of 65 members elected for two years. Sessions arc biennial. 
Eligible to either House are all citizens of the United States male and 
female 25 years of age and 12 months resident in the district for which 
they seek election. Qualified as electors ai*e all persons male and female 
(exce]>t criminals and insane) 21 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States, and have resided in the State for 12 months immediately preceding 
the election. 

Governor . — Julius C. Gunter, 1917-18 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — James A. Pulliam. 

The State sends to the Fcdei‘al Congress two Senators and 4 Represen- 
tatives. 

The Slate is divided into 63 counties. The State Capital is Denver. The 
Indian reservations had an area in 1915 of 618 square miles. 


Area and Population. — Area 103,948 Stpiare miles, of wliich 290 
s(juare miles is water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 962,060. 


Years. 

White. 1 

1 Negro. 

Total. 

1 Per 8q. 

Mile. 

1860 

34,231 

1 46 

34,277 

0-3 

1880 

191,892 

1 2,435 

194,327 

1*9 

1900 

531,130 

1 8,570 

539,700 “ 

5*2 

1910 

787,571 

: 11,453 

799,024 

77 


1 Includiug Asiatics and Indians. In 1010, 373 Chinese and 1,480 Indians. 


In 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 



White. 

Negro. 

! Asiatic. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Male 

. ' 421,471 

; 6,vS07 

' 3,3.59 

i 

430,097 

Female . . . . 

301,944 

5,580 

797 

308,827 

Total . . . 

783,416 

1 11,463 

; 2,074 

1,482 

799,024 


In 1910 the foreign-born population numbered 126,851, of whom 12,926 
wore English, 4,269 Scottish, 8,710 Irish, 17,071 German, 12,445 Swedish, 
9,533 Canadian. Denver, the capital, had an estimated })opulation in 1916 of 
260,800; Pueblo, 54,462; Colorado Springs, 32,971 ; Trinidad, 13,875; Boulder, 
11,669. Of the total poi)ulation in 1910, 50 7 per cent, was urban. 

Beligion and Instruction. — Roman Catholics outnumber other 
denominations, Methodists and Presbytorians ranking next, then Baptists 
and Congcgatioualists. 

The public schools are under the general supervision of the Sui>criiitendent 
of Public Instruction. In 1914 the public eleinontary schools had 6,071 
teachers witli 162,779 enrolled pupils. The 117 public high schools had 
22,548 pimils in 1914. Public school teachers are trained at the State 
Teachers’ College, which in 1914 had 53 teachers and 635 students during 

K K 
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the winter term, 864 students in the 1913 summer scliool. Another State 
normal school has been established at Gunnison, having in 1915-16 22 
teachers and 776 studeiits. Total exi)cnditure on education (1914) 6,941,206 
dollars. For siija^rior education there are several colleges. Colorado College, 
founded in 1874 at Colorado 8])rings, had 42 jiro lessors and 561 students 
in 1915 ; the University of Colorado, opened in 1877 at Boulder, had 142 
professors and 1,402 students. The University of Denver, founded by 
Territorial Charu*r in 1864, had 127 professors and teachers and 947 
students ; the Chaml)erliu Observatory in University Bark stands at an 
altitude of 5,280 feet above sea-level. State institutions are an Agri- 
cultural College with 67 instructors and 387 students, and a School of 
Mines with 22 teachers and 209 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 510, being 
63*8 ]>er 100,000 of the population, and of piisoiicrs in penal institutions 
1,230, being 153 '9 per 100,000 of the population. 


Financei Defence. — The reveume ami ex])enditure for the year cjiding 
December 1, 1915, is as follows : — 

Dollars 

On hand December 1, 1914 .... 4,856.086 

Receipts in 1914-15 . . . . . . 3,640,168 


Total Rcceij)ts 
Disbursements in 1914-15. 


8,496,254 

4,189,042 


Balance Dec. 1. 1915 


4,307,212 


The State debt in 1914 was; Insurrection bonds, 1897, 1909 and 1914, 
1,645,200 dollars; funding bonds, 1910, 1,997,400 dollars; net debt, 
3,642,600 dollars <Iollars in 1915). 4die assessment valuation for 

1914 amounted to 422,439,525 dollars. 

The militia, called th(^ National Guard, with its liead(juarters at Denver, 
consists of one r('giTm‘nl of Infantry, one .s(iua(lron of Cavalry, one bat- 
talion of Fiidd Arlilleiy, Engineering Corp.s, Signal Corps and Medical 
Corps ; total strcngtli, on November 30, 1916, 104 otlicers and 1,683 enlisted 
men. 

Production and Industry. — The number of farms in 1910 wa.s 
46,170, witli a total area of 13,532,113 acres, of wliich 4,302,101 acres were 
improved land. The value of all farm })r()]K*rty in 1910 was 491,471,806 
dollars. By irrigation large ])ortions of the Slate, h.ave been brought under 
cultivation. 'I'be Ferlcial Govermmmt is n«jw earrying out two reclamation 
projects affecting 1 73,000 acre.s, wdth a total expenditure to September 30, 
1916, of 9,500,000 dollars. The chief ciu]»s are wheat (13,310,000 bushels 
in 1915), oats (11,700,000), maize (11,280,000 buslicls), barley, potatoes, and 
great quantities of hay. Fruit and vcigetables are widely cultivated. Within 
the State stock-iuising is older than husljandiy; on January 1, 1917, the 
number of farm animals was: 365,000 lior.sos, 20,000 mules, 237,000 milcli 
cows; 1,150,000 other cattle, 1,950,000 shec]», 352,000 swine. The wool 
clip in 1915 yielded 7,500,000 pounds of wool. Tlio national forests in the 
State have an area (January 1, 1916) of 14,347,294 acres. 

Colorado has great mining and smelting induHtrics, coal and the ores of the 
precious metals being exUuisively worked. Tite output of gold in 1915 was 
valued at 22,414,944 dollars, and of silver (7,027,972 line ounces) was 
valued at 3,563,182 dollars. The output of petroleum in 1914 amounted to 
222,773 bamls (of 42 gallons), valued at 200,894 dollars. The output of 
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copper in 1915 was 7,112,537 pounds, valued at 1,244,694 dollars ; the 
output of lead was 68,810,597 pounds, of zinc (si)eltor), 104,594,994 pounds 
(12,969,779 dollars), and of tungsten was 960 tons of 60 per cent, con- 
centrates (887,040 dollai*s). The output of granite, sandstone, and limestone 
ill 1914 was valued at 1,322,609 dollars. Portland cement, mica, tungsten, 
bismuth, graphite, rose quartz, and fluor spar are produced. The output 
of coal in 1915 was 8,624,980 tons, valued at 13,599,264 dollars. The total 
value of the mineral products in 1913 was 54,294,281 dollars ; in 1914, 
52,161,660 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of Colorado, according to the census of 
1910, employ a capital of 162,668,000 dollars; 2,034 establishments witli 
1,722 owners and firm members, 4,326 clerks, &c., and 28,067 wage- 
earners. They gave an output valued at 130,044,000 dollars in 1910. 
The more im[)Ovtant of the manufactures are given in The Sr.vTESM an’s 
Year-Book for 1916, p. 497. 

There are large works for tlie smelting and refining of metals (iron, lead, 
copper, zinc) ; the cliiei’ base metals refined arc lead and zinc, but three- 
fourths of the value of the smelting j)roducts is for gold and sih^er. 

Denver is ilie centre of distributiou for the live stock trafiic of the Rocky 
Mom i tain Btates, 

111 1915, tluu-e were in the Slate 5,737 miles of main -track railway. 

There is a British Vice-consul at Denver. 

In 1915, tliere wau'o 6 savings hanks in tlic State, with 9,962 depositors 
who had to their credit 2,25*2,012 dollars, ))eing 226 '06 dollars to each 
depositoi'. 

Books of Reference. 

Tlie Iteporl.s of tlu*. var.ou.K Executive Departments (St ate^:Tr( asurer, iic.). Denver. 

Reports of the U.8. Geologieul Survey. Auuuat. Wnsliiiiglon. 

British foreign Office Rci>orts. 'I’lie Consular Reports for Chicago contain nuioli in- 
formation respecting (Colorado and Denver. Annual. Loudon. 

James (G. W.), The Wonders of the Colorado De.sert. London, 1012. 

Kolb (E L,), Through the Grand (yauyon from \Vyi)iniug to Mexico. New York, 19J4. 

Parsons (Eugene), Gnide-hook to Colorado. Boston, 1911. - Making of Colorado. 
Chicago, 1008. 

Tonge (Thos.), All about Colorado. Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Goverunient. — C'Ounceticut has been an organised commonwealth since 
1637. In 1639 a written constitution was adopted which, it is claimed, was 
the first in tlie history of tJic world formed by a social compact. 33iis was 
confirmed by a cliarter i’roni Charles If. in 1662, and replaced in 1818 by a 
State Constitution, framed tliat year by a constitutional convention. Con- 
necticut was one of tlie thirtecui original States of the Cnion. 

The Gcuei'al As.semVily consists of a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives. All male citizens (with necessary exce[>tions) 21 years of age, 
resident in the State for a year and in the town for six months pre- 
ceding the election, have the right of sulfrage t>iovided tliat they can read 
the Constitution in English. The Senate at ]>resent Oonsi.sts of 35 members, 
the Douse of Ro]uvseutatives of 258 members. Members of each House are 
<‘le(;ted for the term of two years, and each receives 300 dollars for that 
term. Legislative sessions are hieunial. 

Governor : — Marcus 11. Holcomb, 1917-19 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary : — Frederick L. Perry. 


K K 9 
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The State is represented in tlie Federal Congress by two Senators and live 
Representatives. For local administration the State is divided into eight 
counties, which are sub-divided into towns within which are cities and 
boroughs. The State Capital is Hartford. 


Area, Population, and Instruction.— Area 5,001 square miles, of 
which 145 square miles is water area. Estimated i)opulation on Julv 1, 1916, 
1,244,479. 


Years. ! 

1 

White 1 

1 Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Milo 

1840 1 

301,856 

8,122 

309,978 

64-3 

1880 ! 

611,153 j 

1 11,517 

622,700 

129-2 

1900 j 

893,194 

15,226 

908,420 

188-5 

1910 1 

1,099,582 

15,174 

1 

1,114,756 

‘231 -3 


^ Iiicliuling Asiatics and Indians. 


The population by sex and colour in 1910 was 



Wliito 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

: Total 

Male 

, 555,821 

1 7,229 

516 

76 

563,642 

Female 

543,076 

7,945 

17 

76 

551,114 

Total 

: 1,098,897 

15,174 

; 533 

152 

1,114,756 


In 1910 tlie foreign-born population numbered 328,759 of whom 22,422 
were English ; 6,750 Scottish; 58,457 Irish; 31,126 German ; 54,120 from 
Russia; 18,208 Swedish ; 56,953 Italian. Of the total population in 1910, 
89*7 per cent, Wiis urban. 

The chief towns are New Haven (with estimated ])Opulation in 1916), 
149,685 ; liarttord (capital), 110,900 ; P»ridge])ort, 121,579 ; Waterbiiry, 
86,973; New Britain, 53,794; Meriden, 34,183 ; New London, 20,985 ; 
Norwich, 29,419; Norwalk, 26,899; Btamford, 35,119; Danbury, 26,035; 
Ansonia, 16,701; Middletown, 22,799 ; Greenwich, 19,159; Torrington, 
19,597. “ ’ 

Of the religious bodies the most important in order of strength are the 
Roman Catholic, Congregationalist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Baptist. 

Elementary instruction is fi-ee for all cliildren between the ages of 4 and 1 6 
years, and compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 16 years. 
In 1916 the 1,369 public elementary .schools had 5,563 teachers with 211,769 
enrolled pupils. Ihere were also 75 ]mhlic high schools with 860 teachers 
and 22,851 pupils. The four normal scliools had in 1916 69 teachers and 830 
pupils. The 125 model scliooLs had 125 teachers and 4,468 pupils. Total 
expenditure on edu(*ation (1916) 9,994,679 dollars. Instruction in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts is ju’ovided at the Connecticut Agricultural 
College founded at Stoirs in 1881; its work is .sii])])lemented by the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station located at New' Haven. Yale University, New Haven, founded in 
1701, had, in 1916, in all departments, 626 professors and teachers and 3,267 
students. Wesleyan University, Middletown, founded in 1831, had, in 1916, 
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44 professors and teachers, and 600 students. Trinity College, Hartford, 
founded in 1824, had (1916) 31 professors and teachers, and 237 students. 

Including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 
State 118 benevolent eatablishnients (exclusive of almshouses). On January 
1, 1910, tlie number of paupers in almshouses was, 2,244, being 201*3 per 
100,000 of the ptipulation, and of prisoners in penal institutions 1,519, being 
136 -3 per 100,000 of the population. The cost of State paupers for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1914, was 53,717 dollars. In 1914, the alms- 
houses contained 4,903 paupers. 

Finance, Defence. — 'I'he total receipts and expenditure for the year 
endiijg September 30, 1916, were: — 


Dollar.s 

Cash balance, Oct. 1, 1915 . . . . . 1,144,097 

Revenue 1 ‘eceipts, 1915 16 . . . . . 11,532,807 

Total ....... 12,676,904 

Disbursements, 1915-16 ..... 8,439,945 


Balance, Oct. 1, 1916 .... 4,236,959 


The net debt of the State (1916) i.s 8, 263, 140 dollars ; the assessed 
value of property, 1,814,453 dollars. 

The National Guard consists of infanti-y, cavalry, and light artilleiy, with 
a signal corps; total (Sept. 30, 1916), 212 ofliccrs and 4,112 enlistcil men, 
The Naval Militia contains 23 oflicei's and 329 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— i" i9io, Cic had 2'S,8K'> famis 

with a total area of 2,185,788 acres, ot which 988,252 acres was improved 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1910 was 159,399,771 dollars. In 
1916, besides oilier agrieiiltural products, tobacco was ])i'oduct‘d to the amount 
of 36,186,000 pounds, th<* area under the cro}) having been 22,*i00 acres. On 
January 1, 1917, the State h.id 46,000 liorscs, 18.000 slua?]), 58.000 pigs, 
121,000 mileli cows, and 73,000 other cattle. 

The State has some mineral resources. Iron ore is found. In 1914 
granite, tra])-rock and limestone were produced to the value of 1,063,184 
dollars ; mineral waters 134,478 dollars ; clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery), 
1,238,959 dolla?-s ; crystalline (juartz and infusorial earth are also worked iii the 
State. The whole mineral outjmt for 1913 was valued at 3,795,297 dollars ; 
for 1914, 3,023,192 dollars. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1910 there were in (?on- 
nccticiit 4,251 manufucturiug establishments with an aggregate ca})ital 
amounting to 517,547,000 dollars, employing 19,611 salaried officials and on 
the average 210,792 wage-earners. The cost of the raw material used 
annually was 257,259,000 dollars and the value of the output v. as 490,272,000 
dollars. 

In 1915 there wore 993 miles of railroad track in Couiieeticut, besides 
828 miles of electric street railway track. 

The total amount of deposits in 81 savings banks in 1915, was 320,690,092 
dollars, nnd the depositors numbered 639,655 ; which is 501 *35 dollars to 
each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Deiiartiuenls of the State. 

The Register and Manual of Connecticut, Aiiiinal, Hartford. 

Connecticut Colonial Records, 1636-1776. 15 vols. 

Connecticut State Records, J 776-1780. 2 vols. 

Amfrewa (0. M.), The River Towns of Connecticut. Baltimore, R8U. 
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Baeon (E,M.)i The Connecticut River. London and New York, 1906. 

Clark (G. L.), A TIistory of Connecticut, its Peoples and Institutions, New York and 
London, 1014. 

lloUiater (G. H.), The History of Connecticut from the First Settlement of the Colony 
to the adoption of the present Constitution. 2 vols. New Haven, 1865. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut. [In ‘ American Commonwealths' Series.] Boston, Mass. 
Loomi« (Dwiglit) and Ca?/joun (.1. Gilhort), Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut, 
Boston, 1805. 

Mead (N. P.)., Connecticut as a Corporate Colony. Lanca.stcr, 1906. 

il/orf 7 a/i (Forresi), Connc'cticut as a Colony and State. 4 vols. Hartford, 1904. 

Sanford (E. B.l, A History of Connecticut. Hartford, 1889. 

Steiner (U G.), History of Slavery in Connecticut. Baltimore, 1893. 

Trumbull (Benjamin), A Complete Hi.story of Connecticut. 2 vols. New London, 1898. 
Trumbull 'J. Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 vols. 
Boston, 188(!. 


DELAWARE. 

GovCmnieilt. — l^elawarc is one of the thirteen orii^inal States of the 
Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 17 members 
elected for four years and a House of Ke}>rescut!ilives of 35 members elected 
for two years. Senators must Ixi 27 years of age, and Kepj’esentativos 24 ; 
both must he citizens who have resided three years in the State, and one 
year in the electoral disti’ict immediately jueceding tlie election. 

With nece.ssary exceptions all citizens, registered as voters, wlio have 
re.sidcd in llie State one year, in thecoiiiity thiee months, and in tlie distri(!t 30 
days next preceding tlie election liavc the light to vote. Ihit no person 
of 21 years of age has the I’ight to vote unless he is able to read English and 
to wi’ite his name ; United States soldiers and sailors merely stationed in 
the State are not eonsideied rc'sident. 

Delaware is re])rcsented in Cojigressby two Senators and one lle])]-esentative. 

Governor . — John G. Townsbend, 1917-21. (4,000 dolhiis. ) 

Hccrctary of State . — George H. Hall, 

The State capital is Dover ([>o]»nlation 3,720 in 1910). Delaware is 
divided into three counties. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 2,370 square miles, of wliieh 
405 square miles is water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 213,380. 


Years | 

White 1 

Negro 1 

Total 

^ Per sq. mile 

1800 ! 

49,852 i 

14,421 

64,273 

32*7 

1880 ' 

120,166 1 

26,442 

1 146,608 

74*6 

^ 1900 ; 

154.0.38 i 

30,697 

184,735 

94 '0 

1910 

171,141 ! 

31,181 

202,322 

103*0 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
Ill 1910 the population by sex and colour was : — 


— 

1 White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

. i 87,387 

i 16,011 

34 

3 

103,435 

Female . 

. j 83,715 

1 15,170 

— 

2 

98,887 

Total 

. I 171,102 

1 

31,181 

34 

1 ® 

1 202,322 
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The foreign-born (1910) numbered 17,420, of whom 2,893 were Irish, 
2,572 German, 1,565 English, and 2,893 Italian. 

The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 94,2(35 in 1916. Other towns (1915), Dover, 3,720; Milford, 2,603. 
Of the total population in 1910, 48*0 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous denominations of the State arc, Methodist, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Baptist. 

The State has free public schools and com])ulsory school attendance, 
separate schools being provided for white and coloured children. In 1915, 
the 412 public schools liad 722 teachers (124 male and 598 female), and 25,022 
enrolled pu])ils (13,024 boys and 11,998 girls). Total expenditure on educa- 
tion (1915), 174,315 dollars. The State has two normal scliools, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges and at Newark, Delaware College, founded 
in 1834, having, in 1916, 43 i)rofessors and 312 students. A college for 
coloured students at Dover has 6 professors and 136 students. 

Charity. — The state has a lios}>ital and an industrial school for girls. 
It grants assistance to indigent soldiers and sailors, and contributes to 
institutions for the support and training of tiic deaf, dumb, and blind outside 
the State. 

Ill each county the sole charge of the poor and of almshouses is in the 
hands of trustees of the i)Oor. They a]>i>oint the overseer of their almshouse, 
who must provide em})loymeut for the inmates. County liability for su]>port 
of paupers is determined by settlement, which is obtained in various ways 
(by the a])plicant having held ]mblic oflice for a year, having paid ])oor taxes 
for any two years, having paid a rent of at least 50 dollars for a year, &c. ). 
Parents and grand-parouts an; liable for su}>port of pauper children, and 
vice versd. There is a })enalty for bringing pau[>ers into a county. 

Finance, Defence,— For the year 1915 the aggregate receipts and 
disbursements of tin* iState General Fund were : — 
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Dollars. 

Balance in January, 1915 . 

24,128 

Receipts in 1915 

. 856,035 

Total .... 

. 880,163 

Disbuvsomeuts in 1915 . 

. 848,779 

Balance January, 1916 . 

31,384 


On January 10, 1916, the oiitstaiidiiig debt amounted to 886,785 
dollars. 

On June 30, 1916, the militia or National Guard, with its headquarters 
at Wilmington, consisted of one regiment of infantry of 35 officers and 126 
men. 

Production and Industry.—Ut^lawarc is mainly an agricultural state, 
85 per cent, of the land being in farms, which in 1910 numbered 10,836, 
and had a total area of 1,038,866 acres, 713,638 aci'cs being improved land. 
The total value of all farm property was 63,179,201 dollars. Tlie chief 
crops are maize and wheat, but fruit and tomato-growing are important. 
About 16,000 acres are devoted to tomatoes. Delaware stands second in the 
States of tlie Union in the quantity of tomatoes packe d. On January 1, 
1917, the State had 86,000 horses, 6,000 mules, 8,000 sheep, 60,000 
pig.% 43,000 milch cows, and 21,000 other cattle. 
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Tho State has oyster and other fisheries which arc receiving increasing 
attention. 

The mineral resources of Delaware arc not extensive ; the total mineral 
output in 1913 was valued at 541,542 dollars; in 1914, 228,516 dollars. 

The capital invested in manufacturing industries in the State in 1910 
amounted to 60,906,000 dollars ; the persons employed (owners, firm members, 
clerks, &c., and wage-earners) numbered 23,984; the cost of materials used 
was 30,938,000 dollars, and the output was valued at 52,840,000 dollars. 
Statistics of the oliief industries are given in Tiuc Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1916, p. 503. 

The leather output comprised 1 1,005,292 goatskins valued at 10,232,463 
dollars. Othei- indusiries are brewing and distilling, fruit-canning, and the 
manufacture of hosiery and knitted goods. 

In 1915 the length of railway in the Slate was 334 miles, besid(\s 153 
miles of electric street railway track. 

There is an active coastwise trade, particularly with New York, which is 
connected with Wilmington by a line of steamers. Chesiipeake Bay and 
Delaware Bay are connected by a canal. There is some foreign commerce 
direct through Wilmington. 

In 1915, there were 2 savings banks in the State, with 34,122 depositois 
who had to their credit 12,260,905 dollars, being 359*29 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitution of Delaware adopted in Convention June 4, 181*7. RejuiPlisluMl, Dovei', 
1913. 

Reports of tl)P various Executive Departinents. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District of Columbia is the s(‘at of Government of the United 
.States, and consists of an area of about 70 .square miles which was ceded 
by the State of Maryland to the United States as a site for the National 
Ca])itab It was established under the authority and direction of Acts of 
Congress approved July 16, 1790, and March 3, 1791, which were passed 
to give elfcct to a clause in the eighth section of tlie first article of the 
Constitution of the United States, giving Congress the ]) 0 wcr ; — 

‘ To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) a.s may, by cession of })articnlar States and the acceptance 
of Congress, Ixicomc the seat of the Government of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State 
in whi<4i the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings.' 

Tlie autliority of the United States over it became vested on the first 
Monday of December, 1800. 

The local affairs of the District liave been managed by a number of 
distinct forms of government. From its inception until June, 1802, they 
were administered by Commissioners a])pointed by the President of the 
United States; from that date until July 1, 187l", the local government 
consisted of a Mayor, and Boards of Aldermen and Common Council, 
similar to those in other cities. A territorial form of government was 
established in the District on June 30, 1871, with a Governor and Legislative 
Assembly and a Board of Public Works as its main features, and continued 
until June 20, 1874, when it was succeeded by a temporarv board of three 
Commissi mers appointed by the President of the United States, which 
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in turn was supplanted on July 1, 1878, by the present form of local 
government. 

This government is a municipal corporation, and is administered by a 
board of three Commissioners having in general equal powers and duties. 
Two of these Commissioners are ap])oint(;(l from civil life by the President 
of the United States, and contirmed by the Senate of the United States, for 
a term of thi ee years eacli. The other Commissioner is detailed from time to 
time by the President of the United States from the Engineer Corps of 
the United States Army. This Commissioner is selected from among 
the captains or ofiicers of higher grade having served at least fifteen 
years in the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the United States. The 
Commissioners are in a general way vested with jurisdiction covering 
all tin* ordinary features of municipal government. Congre^ss lias, by sundry 
statutes, empowi'red them to make and enforce reasonable and usual police 
regulations for the jirotection of lives, li(*alth, quiet, Ac., of all persons, and 
the prob^ction of all piroperty within the District, and other regulation of 
a municipal nature, ^hhey liave also been constituted a “ Public Utilities 
Commission. ” 

Secretary to tJtc Board of Commission — Daniel J. Donovan. 

The area of the District of Columbia oiiginally was about ten miles 
square, but by the retrocession to the State of Virginia, in the year 1846, of 
the portion dei ivcd from that State, was reduced to 69*245 square miles, 
60*01 of which are laud. 

The po]iulation in 1800 numbered 14,093; in 1820, 33,039; in 1840, 
43,712; in 1S60, 75,080 ; in 1880, 177,624; in 1900, 278,718 ; in 1910, 
331,069; in 1914, 353,378, of whom 101,339 were of the negro race or of 
negro descent, gtmeiieally denominated ‘colored.* Kstimated po])nlation on 
July 1, 1917, 36.5,000. ‘ 

A portion of the District of Columbia embracing 6,654 acres is known as 
the City of Washington. Hut that name is, and has been since June 30, 1871, 
a geographical distinction only, as the territory it incliules is not a mnnici- 
])ality separate fi’oin the rest of the District, but is subject to the same 
government in every respect. 

‘file most numerous religious bodies are : Komau Catholic, Baptist, 
Methodist, Protestant Ejuscopal, and Presbyterian. 

Tlie ]mblic schools of the District in 1916 liad 1,214 white teachers 
and 41,082 white pupils, and 573 negro tcaeliers and 18,444 negro or colored 
])upils. Total number of pupils, 59,526. There were 7 public high schools 
with 301 teachers and 6,908 pupils ; and 26 private schools with 2,206 
])upils. For the instnietion of teachers there were 2 public normal schools. 
Total cx])cnditurc on education (1916), 3,520,237 dollars. 

Superior education is given in (Georgetown University, an institution under 
the management of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1795 ; it lias 199 professois 
and 1,415 pn])ils ; tlio George Washington University, non-sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 234 profe.ssors and 1,973 students; the Howard 
Univer.sity, principally engagetl in the higher education of negroes, was 
founded in 1867, and has 115 [u-ofe.ssors and 1,500 ])U})ils ; the Catholic 
University, a post-graduate institution, was founded in 1884, and has 80 
professors and 578 students. 

On June 30, 1915, the almshouse of the District contained 293 pauper 
inmates. 

The revenues of tlu* District are derived from the general real property 
tax, taxes on corporations and companies, and licences for various busi- 
nesses. 
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In 1916 the finance of the District of Columbia was as follows 


Balance, July 1, 1915 
Receipts to July 1, 1916 


Dollars. 

1,204,609 

16,201,401 


Total 

Disbursements, 1916 


17,406,010 

14,183,619 


Uuex]>eii(led Balance, July 1, 1916. . 3,222,301 

The net debt at the end of the year amounted to 5,469,799 dollars. 

In 1916 the assessed valuation of the real property within the municipality 
amounted to 394,209,904 dollars; and of personal property to 52,564,563 
dollars; total 446,774,467 dollars. 

The District of Columbia has a militia force organised under an Act of 
Congress of March 1, 1889. It consists of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
with a total strength on June 30, 1916, of 2,452 ofticers and enlisted men, a 
naval force of 12 officers and 212 men. 

The District has considerable industries, the products of which ar^ mainly 
for local consumption. The United States census of manufactures in 1914 
showed that (excluding government works) the capital invested in such 
industries amounted to 40,810,200 dollars; the salaried officials, superin- 
tendents, managers and clerks numbered 2,011 ; and the avei’ago number of 
wage earners employed during the year was 8,877 ; the raw material used 
cost 12,239,000 dollars, and the outjuit was valued at 28,978,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1916, tlicre were in tlie District 40 national banks, trust 
^companies and savings banks. Tlieir aggregate resources and liabilities 
balanced at 135,923,‘jOO dollars. Their paid-in capital stock stood at 

18.659.000 dollars ; surplus funds at 10,503,000 dollars ; individual deposits 
at 82,285,000 dollars ; United States deposits at 3,868,000 dollars ; national 
bank notes outstanding, 6,221,000 dollars ; and loans and discounts at 

67.432.000 dollars. 

Within the District are 412 miles of electric street railway track. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Washington. 

jBr?/an (W. B ), A History of the National Capitol. Vol. 1., 1700-1814. New York, 1014. 

Elliot (Jonatliaii), 'I’lu; Ten Miles Square. Wa.shington, 1S30. 

Force (Win. Q.), Picture of Washington. Washington, 1845. 

' Jackson (Ricliard), The Ohionicles of Georgetown. 

Tindall (Win.), Standard History of the City <*f Washington. Wasliiiigton, 1914. 

Townsend (George Alfred), Washington, Outside and Inside. 


FLORIDA. 

Government. — Un March 27, 1513, Florida was discoveied by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, who landing on Easte 
Sunday (Pascua Florida or Feast of Flowers) 'called the ]>lacc Florida. 
Florida was admitted into the Union in March 3, 1845. The present 
constitution dates from 1886. The State Legislature consists of a Senate 
of 32 members, and House of Repicseutatives with 75 members. Sessions 
are held biennially, and arc limited to 60 days. Senators are elected for 
four years, Representatives for two, the Senate being renewed by one-half 
very two years. 

Qo'cemor . — Sidney J. Catts, 1917-21 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — H. C. CraAvford. 
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The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 5,018 in 1910). The State is 
divided into 52 counties. 

Area, Population, Religion, Instruction. -Area 58,666 square 
miles, of which 3,805 square miles is water. The Indian reservations had an 
area in 1915 of 36 square miles, and a population of 578. 

Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 893,493. Population in census 
years as follows : — 


Years j 

White ^ 

Negro 

Total Per sq. mile 

1880 ; 

142,803 

126,690 

269,493 

528,542 

4-9 

1900 i 

297,81 •> 

230,730 

9*6 

1910 ' 

443,050 

308,669 

752,619 

13'7 

1915 j 

559,787 

360,394 

921,618 

157 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


111 1915 

the population by 

sex and birth 

was as follows : — 



While 

Negro ' 

Asiatic Indians 

1 Total 

Male 

. . 291,684 

187,295 



478,979 

Female . 

. . 268,103 

173,099 

— 

441,202 

Total . . 559,787 

360,394 

( 

226 129 

921,6181 


1 fn(*4iuling 1,0S2 convicts. 


Of the total, th<; forcign-boi-ii (1910) numbered 33,842, of whom 1,896 were 
from the W('st Indies, 2,917 from England, 2,442 from Cermany, 4,538 from 
Italy, 1,698 from Canada, and 4,183 from Si)ain. The largest cities in 
the State arc Jaeksonville, with an estimated population of 76,101 in 1916 
(census 1915, 66,850) ; Tampa, 53,886 (census 1915, 48,160); Pensacola, 
26,272 (census 1915, 23,219); Key West, 21,724 (census 1915, 18,495). Of 
the total population in 1915, 44*2 per cent, was urban. 

Of the cliurcli members of the State 41 ’6 per cent, are Baptist, and 37*2 
per cent. Methodist. Others are chiefly Roman Catholics, Protestant Episco- 
palians, and Presbyterians. 

Attendanoe at school is not comjmlsory. There arc no provisions as to 
religious instruction in juihlic schools. Separate schools are provided for 
white and coloured children. 

In 1915 the 2,784 ])ubiic elementary schools had 4,882 teachers (3,808 
women) and 170,505 enrolled ]mi)ils. In 101 i»ublic high schools there were 
322 teachers (192 women) and 7,769 jmpils in 1915. Total expenditure on 
education (1915), 2,769,325 dollars. The State provides higher education 
in a Universit}^ of the State of Florida at Gainsville (founded 1881) with 
(1916) 60 professors and 810 students, and a State College for Women 
(founded at Tallahassee in 1905), with 550 students ; Rollins College at 
Winter Park (founded 1885) has 25 professors and 175 students. Tlicre is 
also the John B. Stetson (Ba}>tist) University at De Land (founded in 1887), 
with 37 professors and 462 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 207, being 
27 ‘6 per 100,000 of the population, and of jirisoners in penal institutions 1836, 
being 243 *9 per 100,000 of the population. Number of convicts in 1915, 1,082. 
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Finance, Defence. — the year 191f> the receipts and disbursements 
amounted to the following sums : — 

Dollars 

Balance Jan. 1, 1915 . . . . . 1,522,769 

Receipts in 191 5 ...... 3,382,806 


Total 

Disbursements in 1915 


4,905,575 

3,655,525 


Balance Jan. 1, 1916 . . . . 1,250,050 

In 1915 the public debt of the State consisted of refunding bonds to the 
amount of 601,567 dollars at three per cent, interest, all of which were held 
by State educational funds. The as.sesscd value of l eal pro])ei‘ty for 1915 is 
201 ,874,538 dollars ; for pei'sonal ]>roperty, 47,022,648 dollars ; for railroads, 
43,666,068 dollars, making a total for 1915 of 292,563,254 dollars. 

The militia, called the Florida State troo]>s, with its headquarters at 
Tallaha.sseG, consists of infantry and artillery, with a total strength (June 30, 
1916) of 85 olficers and 1,181 men. The Federal authorities have naval 
stations at Key West and Pensacola. 

Production and Industry. — Florida is largely a pi'uinsula stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean aiid llio Oulf of Mexico. 
The surface is generally level. No elevation exceeds 301 feet above tlie 
level of the sea. Tlie cliuiatc is semi-tropical, but liable at times to seveie 
frost which destroys tlu' fruit cro]>s. Agriculture is ])ursue<l geneially in all 
parts of the State. In 1910 there w'ere 50,016 farms, with a total acreage 
of 5,253,538, of which 1,805,408 acres were improved. Total value of all 
farm property in 1910, 143,183,183 dollars. The chief products are 
pineap])les and oranges, the former fruit being grown almost nowdiere else 
in the United States. Other cro]>s arc tobacco, 3,025,000 jiounds in 1916 ; 
rice, 18,000 bushels in 1916; besides maize, oats, ])eas, and peanuts. In 
1914 the cotton area was 195,000 acres, and the yield 75,000 bales. On 
January 1, 1917, the State had 60,000 horses, 31,000 mules, 1 19,000 sluaq), 
1,100,000 pigs, 141,000 milch cows, and 865,000 other eatth* Forests of 
valuable timber cover three-fourths of the State, and large quantities of 
pitch-pine are expoited as well as oak timber for ship-building. Tar, 
turpentine, and rosin are prepared in increasing (piantities. The total forest 
area on June 30, 1915, was 299,166 acre.s. 

The chief mineral product is pliospliatc rock, 2,138,891 long tons 
(0,354,744 dollars) in 1914. Fuller.s' earth, lime, and mineral w'aters are 
also produced. The w'hole mineral oiitjnit in 1913 w^as valued at 10,508,016 
dollars ; in 1914, 8,497,688 dollai’s. 

Florida, with its long coast line, has cxtcyisive fisheries, which, though not 
fully developed, ar(‘. more important than tho.so of any other Oulf State. 
The chief fishery products are .shad, red snappers, mullet, turtles, and 
sponges, of which Florida has almost a monopoly. Pensacola is said to be the 
most important fresh fish market on the Gulf. From this port tar, resin, 
and turpentine are exported to the value of over 500,000/. sterling annually, 
and also cotton (1,806,000/.), tobacco, and phos])hate produced in other 
States. 

The manufacturing industries of Florida increased the value of their out- 
put from 60,298,290 dollars in 1905 to 72,890,000 dollars in 1910. The 
statistics for the “chief industries are given in The Statesman's ^^EAn• 
Book for 1916, 2 ). i508. 
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The tobacco industries are prosperous, and Key West and Tanj})a com- 
pete with Cuba in the manufacture of fine cigars. In 1910 the output of 
spirit of turpentine was 13,809,785 gallons, and of rosin 1,555,749 barrels. 
In 1913-14 there were 5,795 industrial establishments in the State, in which 
7,706,149 dollars were invested as capital. 

The State has facilities for transj)ortation both by land and water. A 
large trade is cari-icd on through Pensacola, where the domestic exports 
were largely cottons ; other merchandise being forest i)roducts, i)hospnate, 
tobacco, wheat, flour, ko. The harbour channel is now 30 feet deep at low 
tide. At Jacksonville harbour improvements are being carried out. In 1915 
there were 5,251 miles of steam railway, and 193 miles of electric railway. 
The Atlantic Coast railway and the Louisville and Nashville railway run 
through the State. The Florida East Coast Railway extension to Key West 
was opened January 22nd, 1912. The U.S. Government is deepening the 
channel at Key West and making other imjirovements. 

In 1915 there were A savings banks in the State, with 7,917 depositors 
who had to their credit 1,410,561 dollars, being 95*99 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Eeference. 

I’lie Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Aflalo (F. G.), bnnsliiiie, and 8port in Florida and the West Indies. London, I'JOT. 

Davis (W. W,), Tlic Civil War ami Reconstruction in Florida, New York and London, 
1013, 

French (B. T.), Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida. New York, 1869. 

Pifrkman (V.) The French Pioneers in North America. 


GEORGIA. 

Government."Tlic colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) W'as 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the thirteen original 
States. 

The General Assiunbly consists of a Senate of 44 members and a House of 
Representatives of 184 members. Roth Senators and Representatives are 
elected for two yc'ai s. Legislative Sessions are annual and limited to 50 days. 
There is manhood suffrage, but residence and United States citizenship are 
required. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 11 
Representatives. 

Governor . — Hugh M. Dorsey, 1917-1919 (5,000 dollars). 

y.ecretary . — Philip Cook. 

Georgia is divided into 146 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta. 


Area and Population. — Area 59,265 square miles, of wdiich 540 scpiure 
miles are w’ater. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 2,856,065. 


1 

Y ears 

Whitei 

Negro 

; Total ! 

Per sq. mile 

1800 

102,261 

60,425 

162,686 

2 ‘8 

1880 

817,047 

725,133 

1,542,180 

261 

1900 

1,181,518 

1,034,813 

2,216,331 

37*6 

1910 i 

1,432,234 

1,176,987 

2,609,121 

44*4 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1910 the population by ssex and birth was : — 


- 

1 White 

1 

1 Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

724,488 

680,263 

218 

50 

1,305,019 

Female . 

707,314 

596,724 1 

19 

45 

1,304,102 

Total 

. 1,431,802 

; 1,176,987 j 

237 

95 

2,609,121 


Of the total population (1910) 15,072 were foreigii-boin, of wlioin 3,029 
were from Gei’inany, 1,655 from Ireland, 1,650 from KTigland, and 3,224 from 
Russia. The largest cities in the State arc Atlanta (cai)ital) with estimated 
po]>ulation (1916) of 190,558 ; Sav.mnah, 68,805 ; Augusta, 50,245 ; Macon, 
45,757 ; and Columbus, 25,950. Of tlie total population in 1910, 20 ’S ])er 
cent, was urban. 

Religion, Instruction. — i>a[)tists and Mtdhodists ]>redo]ninate. 
Baptists having more than half of the ndigious nn'inbershii) of the State. 

No law making (idueation compulsory has been ])assed. At the head of 
the State school system is a State School Commissioner elected by the 
people for two years. There is a count}^ school Su]>erviMor in each county. 
In 1915-16 the 7,000 public elementary scdionls had 615, 0i4 enrolled pu])ils 
and 14,927 teachers, while the 500 ])ublic high schools had 40,000 pupils and 
1,200 teacliers. Three public uoiinal schools bad 150 teachers and 2,000 
})Upils in 1915. Total expenditure foi- education (1916), 6,500,000 dollars. 


For higher education the more imi>ortant 

State inst iliitious are 

follow : — 




Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 
(1918) ! 

Students 

(1910 

1801 

University of Georgia, Athens 

63 ' 

701 

1888 

Georgia School of Technology . 

24 ; 

409 

1872 

North Georgia Agricultural College . 

14 1 

210 


On January 1, 1910, the number ot }»au])ers in almshouses was 813, 
being 31*2 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal in- 
stitutions 4,994, being 191.4 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finance^ Defence. — The amounts received and disbursed in the year 
1916 arc stated as follows : — 


Balance, January 1, *1915 
Receipts in 1915 


i9ir* 

Dollars 


787,455 

6,384,875 


Total, 1916 
Disbursements, 1015 


7,172,330 

6,330,346 


Balances, January 1, 1916 .... 841,984 

In January, 1915, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 6,534,202 
dollars, including an unfunded debt of 90,202 dollars on which interest at 
seven per cent, per annum was paid to the University trustees. According 
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to tlio Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders the State has a 
defaulted debt estimated at 18,000,000 dollars. The assessed valuation of 
real and j)ersoiial property in 1912 amounted to 842,858,342 dollars. 

The State militia, called the Georgia State Troops or the Georgia Volunteers, 
have their headquarters at Atlanta. They consist of Cavalry, Artillery, and 
Infantry, with a total strength on June 80, 1916, of 225 officers and 2,289 
men. Georgia has also a Naval militia with 3 officers and 44 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — lu 1910 there were 291,027 farms in the 
State, having an area of 26,953,413 acres, of whicli 12,298,017 acres were 
improved land. Total vailne of all farm ])ro])erty in 1910 was 580,546,381 
dollars ; 37 per cent, of the farms ai'c o])erated by negioes, and 86 per cent, 
of negi’o farms a)‘e rtoited. The negro fainKo-s raise little but cotton, in the 
production of which Georgia ranks second among the States, while it is the 
largest producer of s(‘a-island cotton. For 1916 the cottoii yield was 

1.845.000 bales as against 1,909,000 bales in 1915. In the nortln'm part of 
the State the cultivation of cereals is of imt)ortaiice, corn being grown on 
five times the area of other cereals. The yield of corn (maize) in the State 
in 1916 was 62,000,000 bushels. Oats and wheat ai’e also grown, while 
rice is an im})oitant ju'odiiet of coast counties (16,000 bushels in 1916). 
The growth of sugar cane is increasing. Forests of pines, &c., cover 

42.000 sq, miles. On January 1, 1917, the larm animals wei’O 127,000 
horses, 324,000 mules, 418,000 mileli cows, 686,000 other cattle, 150,000 
sheep, 2,585,000 swine. 

Tlie fisheries of the 8taie‘ ar(‘ of some importauce, es])eeially the oyster and 
shad fisheri(‘s. 

The State lias eonsideralle mim*ral lesonrces, gold, silver, coal, iron, 
and manganese oi'('s, iron ]»y rites, bauxite, graphite, lime, ochre, infusorial 
('arth, natural eement, talc and soapstone, marble and otlier quarries, and 
mineral springs being work(Ml. In 1914 the outjnit of gold (from (juartz and 
])lacer workings) amounted to 787 fine oz. (16,270 dolLirs), and of silver to 
76 oz. (37 dollars). In 1914 coal was extracted to the amount of 166,498 
short tons (239,462 dollars); stone to the value of 2,238,789 for granite, 
marble, and limestone. Tin; marble of Georgia lias a high reputation all over 
the States. Tlie clay-working industri(‘s (bricks, tiles, jiottery) in 1914 gave 
an output valued at 2,263,034 dollars. In 1914, 166,222 long tons of iron 
ore were extracted, Tlu' total mineral outjuit in 1913, including iron ore but 
not pig iron, was valued at 6,525,792 dollars ; in 1914, 5,695,084 dollars. 

In 1910 Georgia had 4,792 manufacturing establisinnciits with a total 
capital of 202,778,000 dollai s, em}»loying 118,036 persons (salaried and wage- 
earuing), using material iu)stiug 116,970,000 dollars, and giving an output 
wortli 202,863,000 dollai-s. 

The chief maiiufac.tuiiug industries are given in Thk Statesman’s Yrau- 
Book for 1916, p. 511. 

In 1909 thei‘(3 were 1 53 eotton mills, 36,355 looms and 1,791,334 sj)in(lles. 

The means of transportation by sea and land are amide. The prineij>al 
]>ort is Savannah, wliieli has 8 miles of river frontage, and wlnhdi, by harbour 
improvements, is to be made accessible to vessels of largo tonnage. Tlie river 
is being deepened, and now has a mean low water depth of 26 feet, and 
a depth of 82 at high tide on the bar. From tliis ]>ort in 1918 the imports 
amounted to 1,056,707/. and the exjiorts to 20,189,948/., chic/ly (.otton, 
cotton seed, and meal and cake of cotton seed, besides turpentine and lumber. 

The railways in the State have a length (1915) of 7,427 miles, besides 
436 miles of electric railway. 
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111 1915, Georgia liad 22 savings banks with 43,331 depositors who had 
to their credit 11,015,503 dollars, being 254 ‘22 dollars to each depositor. 
British Consul at Savannah. — J. A. Donnelly. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Brunswick, Ga. 

Books of Reference. 

The liei)ort.s of the variuu.s Executive Deiiartnicul.s. 

(Ulrich B.), Georgia. In ‘ American Connuonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass., 

1907. 

We<j«lin {0.) Bibliography of Georgia, 1011. 

IDAHO. 

Government. — bhiho was admitted into the IJniuu on July 3, IbOO. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 37 members, and a House of Represen- 
tatives of 65 members, all the legislators being electinl for two yoars. 
Sessions are held biennially. The electorate of the Slate (;oiisists of citizens, 
both male and female, over the age of 21 yi'ars, who have lesided 
in the State over six months. The State is represent('d in Congress by two 
Senators and two Representatives. 

Governor. — Moses Alexander, 1917-19 (5,000 dollars). 

Sccreianj of State . — William T. Dougherty. 

The State is divided into 31 counties, 'fhe eai>ital is Boise (estimated 
population, 33,846 in 1916). Bocatello had an estimated population of 
12,293 ill 1916. 

Area, Population, Religion, Instruction.— Ana 88,888 sipiaic 
miles, of which 534 square miles is water. Area of Indian reservations in 
1915, 85 square miles. In the last 4 census years the total population 
was: — 1880, 32,610 (0-4); 1890, 84,385 (I'l); 1900, 161,772 (1*9); 

1910, 325,594 (3-9). 

Estimated population oii July 1, 1916, 428,586. 

In 1910 the population by sex and birth was ; — 



White. 

' Negro. 

1 

Asiatic. 

Iiidiaij. 

Total. 

Male 

181,237 

! 398 

2,144 

1,707 

1 

185,546 

Female .... 

. ‘ 137,984 

■ 253 

! 

90 

1,721 

110,018 

Total . . . 

. j 319,221 

651 

i 1 

2,234 

;i,4s8 i 

3 25,. 594 


Of the total juqmlation 40,427 were foreign-born, 4,983 being English, 
5,049 German, 5,361 Canadian, 4,985 Swedish, 2,566 Norwegian, and 
1,782 Irish. Of the total population in 1910, 21*5 per cent was urban. 

The population is jiartly Mormon, other religious de.nomiuatious, iii the 
order of their numbers, being Catholics, M(*thodists, Presbyterians, and 
Disciples or Chiistians. 

For supervision of the public .schools tliere is a State Board of Education. 
In 1914 the public elementary scliools bad 2,752 teachers, 80,757 enrolled 
pupils, while the 123 ])ublic high schools had 6,105 jmpils and 392 
teachers. The two j^ublic normal scliools liad 807 ])iipils in 1914. I’otal 
expenditure on education (1914) 4,851,365 dollars. Superior instruction is 
mven in the college of Idaho at Caldwell, the State University of Idaho, 
rounded at Moscow in 1892, which had 75 professors and 864 students in 
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1916. The State has an industrial training school, and a scliool for the deaf 
and blind. There are also 5 sectarian colleges or schools to which, however, 
pupils are admitted without respect to their religious belief. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of pau})ers in almshouses was 97, being 
29*8 per 100,000 of the jmpiilation, and of (irisoners in ])enal institutions 287, 
being 88*1 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finance) Defence. — the 2 years ending September 30, 1916, the 


receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, October 1, 1915 .... 1,184,930 

Receipts, 1915-1916 6,119,406 

Total 7,304,336 

Disbursenients, 1915-16 ..... 6.260,832 

Balance, September 30, 1916 . . . 1,043,504 


On Sej)t. 30, 1916, tbe State bonded debt amounted to 2,227,750 dollars, 
sinking fund 400,000 dollars, and tlie assessed value of real and personal 
}jro])erty for 1916 to 415,028,197 dollars. 

The Militia or National Guard of Idaho (Consists of a regiment of infantry 
containing 63 oflicers and 901 inen on Jun<? 30, 1916. 

Production and Industry.— A great part of the state is naturally 
arid, but extensive irrigation works have been eariied out irrigating 
3,266,386 acres, and there are now l)eing const meted works to cost 

18.811.000 dollars fuj- tlje iirigation of 480,000 acres iii tlie State. In 
1910 tbe number of farnis was 30,807, with a total aiea of 5,283,604 acres, 
of which 2,778,740 acres were improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 19)0, 2,05, 317,135 dollars. The most important crop is wlieat, 
to which, in 11U6, 634,000 acres were devoted, tbe yield amounting to 

15.071.000 businils. Ollier cro}»s in 1916 were oats, 13,330,000 bushels; 
barley, 7,410,000 le.isliels ; besieb's potatoes ami iiay. Fruit and vegetables 
are also grown. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of 
horses on January 1, 1917, being 239,000 ; Jiiules, 4,000 ; sheep, 3,195,000 ; 
milch cows, 130,000; other cattle, 418,000. Tbe wool clip (1915) was 

15.286.000 pounds. The State contains (1915) 17,868,826 acres of national 
forest. 

The State has rich deptjsits of gold, silver, and other metals. About 7;000 
miners are employed. In 1 914 tlie out}mt of gold amounted to 55,743 fine 
ounces of tlie value of 1,152,315 dollars; of silver, to 12,749,516 line ounces 
of the value of 6,901,172 dollars; eojipor, 6,445,187 ])ounds (857,210 
dollars) ;lead, 174,263 short tons (13,592,517 dollars) ; zinc, 21,006 short toms 
(2,142,634 dollars). Coal is mined, but not to a great extent ; in 1914 the 
output was only 2,267 short tons (5,731 dollars). Iron, nickel, cobalt, 
mica, phosphate rock, antimony, tungsten, granite, sandstone, limestone and 
lime, pumice, and salt are worked nioie or less. 'total value of mineral 
output in 1913, 24,565,826 dollars ; in 1914, 24,913,223 dollars. 

Besides the agricultral and mining industries the State has manufactures 
of considerable importance. In 1910 there were together 726 industrial 
establishments, employing a total of 9,909 persons, including 8,220 Avage- 
earners, with a total capital of 32,477,000 anllars, cost of material being 

9.920.000 dollars and value of output 22,400,000 dollars. The cliiof of 
these industries are the working of lumber and timber, (capital, 17,872,000 
dollars ; wago earners, 5,212; cost of material, 3,345,000 dollars and value 
of product, 10,689,000 dollars), and flour and grist milling (capital, 

2.038.000 dollars; wage-earners, 125; cost of material, 2,025,000 dollars, 

L L 
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and value of product, 2,480,000 dollars). Within the State there are 260 
lumber mills ; one at Potlatch is said to be the largest in the world and can 
cut 750,000 feet daily. Idaho has also 46 Hour mills. 

The State has (1915) 2,791 miles of railway, besides 180 miles of 
electric railway track. The principal railways crossing the State are the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Oregon Short Line. In 1916 
(May 5), the Celilo Canal, on the Oregon side of the Columbia River, was 
opened and Idaho now has a seaport, Lewiston. A^essels can pass from the 
Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. 

In 1915, there was 1 savings bank in the State with 2,113 depositors who 
had to their credit 183,414 dollars, being 86*80 dollars to each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of tlie Secretary, Aialitor, Treasurer, an<l other officers of the State. 

U.S. Census Bulletin, No. 37. Census of Manufactures, 1905. 

Census Reports on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. Washington, 1907. 

The State of Idaho [Institutions, Industries, Resources]. By the Counuissioner of Im- 
migration. Boise, 1905. 


ILLINOIS. 

Government. — Illinois was admitted into the Union on December 3, 
1818. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 51 members cdected for 
four years (about half of whom retire every two years), and a House of 
Representatives of 152 members elected for two years. Sessions arc 
biennial. Qualified electors are all male citizens 21 years of age, resident 
in the State one year, in the county 90 days, and in the district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is divided into Senatorial districts, in each of which one 
Senator and three Representatives are chosen, For the election of Repre- 
sentatives each elector has three votes, of which he may cast one for each of 
three candidates, or one and a half for each of two, or all throe for one 
candidate. 

Governor . — Frank 0. Lowden, 1917-21 (12,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of StaU. — L. M. Enunersou. 

Illinois is divided into 102 counties, the most important being Cook 
County, within which is tlje city of Chicago. The State capital is Springfield. 

Area, Population, — Area of 56,665 stpiare miles, of which 622 scpiare 
miles is water. Esiimated population on July 1, 1916, 6,152,257. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

' Per sq. mile 

1820 

53,837 

1,374 

55,211 

1 

OT 

1900 

4,736,472 

85,078 

4,821,550 

5,638,591 

! 

86*1 

1910 

5,529,550 

109,041 


100*6 


1 Including Iiidiaii.s and Asiatics. 



In 1910 the population by 

sex and birth 

was : — 




1 White 

Negro 

A.siatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

. ! 2,852,386 

56,609 

2,2.59 

120 

2,911,674 

Female 

. : 2,674,576 

52,140 

133 

68 

2,726,917 

Total . 5,526,962 

109,049 

2,392 , 

188 

i 

5,638,591 
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Of the total population in 1910, 1,202,560 were foreign-born, of whom 
319,182 were from Germany, 93,451 from Ireland, 115,422 from Sweden, 
60,333 from England, 45,233 from Canada, 163,0*20 from Austria, 39,875 
from Hungary, 32,913 from Norway, 149,016 from Russia, 72,160 from 
Italy, 14,402 from Holland, 20,752 from Scotland. 

The urban population is 61*7 per cent, of the wliole. The largest city in 
the State, and after New York, tlie largest in the United States, is Chicago. 
In 1916 it had an estimated ]) 0 ])ulation of 2,497,722. Other cities of im- 
portance are Peoria (1916), 71,458 ; East 8t. Louis, 74,708 ; Springfield 
(State Capital), 61,120 ; Rockford, 55,185 ; Decatur, 39,631 ; Joliet, 38,010 ; 
Quincy, 36,798 ; Aurora, 34,204 ; Danville, 32.261 ; Kv^anston, 28,591 ; Elgin, 
28,203 ; Bloomington, 27,285 ; Moiine, 27,451 ; Rock Island, 28,926 ; Oak 
Park Village, 26,654 ; Galesburg, 24,276 ; Alton, 22,874 ; Belleville, 21,149 ; 
Freeport, 19,568 ; Waukegan, 20,244 ; Jacksonville, 15,481 ; Cairo, 15,794 ; 
Streator, 14,304 ; Kankakee, 14,230; Cicerotown, 19,974; Champaign, 
14,508 ; Kewanee, 13,561 ; Mattoon, 12,582. 


Religioil) Education. — The churches are, in order of strength, Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian. 

In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between seven 
and 14 years of age. In 1915 the public elementary schools had 28,705 
teachers, and 968,857 pupils; 671 liigh schools with 4,115 teachers and 
88,090 pupils (1915). Five public normal schools had 163 teachers and 4,916 
students in 1915, while 4 juivate normal schools liad 57 teachers and 
422 students. There are 218 i)arochial seliools, witli 102,700 jmpils, in 
Chicago. Total expenditure on education (1915), 41,284,275 dollars. There 
are 29 colleges and universities in the State, the principal being mentioned 
below, with teachers and for 1916 ; — 


Begun 

in 

Colleges, &c. 

1 Control 

1 

Profes- 
sors, <tc. 

Students 

1868 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbaiia . 

. 1 (State) 

762 

6,427 

1892 

Univ. of Chicago .... 

. ! (Non-sect.) 

400 

8,510 

1855 

North-Western Univ., Evanston 

. i (M.E.) 

452 

5,227 

1850 

111. Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington . 

. 1 (ME.) 

44 

602 

1868 

St. Viatcur’s Coll., Bourbonnais 

(K.C.) 

33 

407 

1869 

Loyola Univ., Chicago 

(R.C.) 

1*29 

1,021 

190 .^ 

James Millikin Univ., Decatur. 

. : (C. Presb.) 

' ()6 

' 1,128 

1837 

Knox College, Galesburg . 

. ; (Non-sect.) 

40 

! 704 

1892 

Greenville Coll 

. : (F.M.) 

20 i 

' 305 

1858 

Lake Forest Coll. 

. , (Presb.) 

21 

221 

1828 

McKomlree Coll., Lebanon 

. : (M.E.) 1 

24 

187 

1861 

North-western Coll,, Napicrville 

. ; (Ev. Assn.) I 

27 

412 

1860 

Angus tana Coll., Hock Island . 

. ; (Luth.) ! 

1 i 

20 

1 

315 


Within the State there are 257 benevolent institutions, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes, and schools for the deaf and blind. Of these institutions 20 are 
public, 117 private, and 120 ecclesiastical. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses wm 
5,421, being 96*1 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in 
penal institutions 6,111, being 90*6 per 100,000 of the population. 


L T 2 
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Finance* Defence. — For the two years ending September 30, 1916, th« 
receipts and disbiirsonionts were 


Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1914 
Receipts, 1914-16 


Dollars 

12,255,13^4 

40,485,039 


Total 

Disbursements, 1914-16 


52,740,171 

44,944,341 


Balance, Oct. 1, 1916 . . . 7,795,830 


The bonded debt of tlie State on October 1, 1916, amounted to 17,500 
dollars. Outstanding bonds which hav^e ceased to draw interest amount 
to 17,500 dollars. For 1914 the assessed value of j)ro])erty was 2,422,361,952 
dollars. 

The State Militia, or National Guard, consisting of cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry, had a total strength of 500 olheers and 6,099 enlisted men on 
June 30, 1916. The naval militia had 38 officers and 628 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry. — llli»ois is largely agricultural. In 1910 there 
were 251,872 farms, with an anai of 32,522,937 acres, of which 28,048,323 
acres were iiuju’oved land. Total value of all farm pro})erty in 1910, 
3,905,321,075 dollars. The chief cereal cro]>s are maize, 306,800,000 bushels 
in 1916; wheat, 16,225,000 bushels ; oats, 172,095,000 bushels ; barley, rye, 
and buckwheat being also grown. The yiotato ci’op in 1916 amounted to 
7,260,000 bushels ; and liay to 4,495,000 tons. Tobacco, grown on 700 
acres, yielded 525,000 ])oiinds, valued at 52,000 dollars in 1916. Tlie State 
lias an active live-stock industry. On January 1, 1917, there were 1,452,000 
horses (farm animals), 150,000 mules, 1,057,000 milcli cows, 1,251,000 other 
cattle, 898,000 sheep, and 4,444,000 swine in the State. The wool clip in 1915 
yielded 3,975,000 pounds of w’ooh 

In 1910 Illinois had 18,026 manufacturing establishments with an 
aggregate capital of 1,548,171,000 dollars, employing 561,044 persons 
(salaried and wage-earning}, using material costing 1,160,927 dollars, and 
giving an output worth 1,919,277,000 dollars. The chief industries witli 
the capital number of wage-earners, cost of materials, and value of ont]Uit, 
are given in Th k Statp:sm ax’s Ykau-Book for 1916, p. 516. 

The chief mineral jjroduct of Illinois is coal, tlie productive coal- 
fields having an ai'ca of about 42,900 .sijuare miles. In 1914 the, output w'as 
57,589,197 short ton.s, valued at 64,693,529 dollars. There are petroleum 
wells, and in 1914 the yield was 21,919,749 barrels, valued at 25,426,179 
dollars. The natural gas sold was of the value of 437,275 dollars. Zinc is 
worked, and in 1913 the output was 2,236 short tons (250,432 dollars). 
Fluor-s])ar to the amount of 73,811 short tons was prod\iced, valued at 
426,063 dollars. The output of sandstone and limestone was of the value 
of 2,934,078 dollars ; of Portland cement 5,284,022 barrels (4,848,622 
dollars) ; of clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery), 13,318,953 dollars. The 
total mineral out]mt in 1913 was estimated at 131,825,221 dollars; in 
1914, at 117,145,108 dollars. 

On the Great Lakes there is a large fleet of steamers engaged in carrying 
iron ore, cereals, and other products between the lake ports. In 1914 
the receipts by lake transport at Chicago included 586,134,000 lbs. of fresh 
beef, and the shipments 1,027,327,000 lbs. The receipts of living animals by 
all rouD'S at Chicago in 1914 were: cattle, 2,231,600; calves, 361,700 ; pigs, 
6,627,900 ; sheep, 5,367,900 ; horses and mules, 106,800, making a total of 
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14,695,900. Within the State there are (1915) 12,157 miles of railway, 
besides 3,760 miles of electric railway track. 

British Consul-General at Chicago. — H. D. Nugent. 

There is also a Vice-consul in Chicago. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Fairley (J.A.), Taxation and Revenue System of Illinois. Chicago. 

Finley (J. H ), Illinois. In “ American Commonwealth ” Series. Boston, Ma.s8. 

Greene (B. B.), The Government of Illinoi.s. In “ Handbooks of American Govern- 
ment’' Series. iVcw York and London, 1904. 

Mather {3. F.), The Making of Illinois. Chicago, 1900. 

Quaife (Milo M.), Chicago and the Old North-West, 1073-18:15. Chicago and Cambiidge. 
1913. 

Shaw, Local Government in Illinois. 

Sparling, Municipal History of Chicago. 


INDIANA. 

G0V6rnnient. —Indiana was admitted into the Union on Deeemhor 11, 
1816. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected 
for four years, and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two 
years. Sessions are held biennially. All citizens of tlie United States who 
have resided in the State two years and in tlndr county or district one 
year next jireceding the election are eligible to sit in cither House ; but 
Senators must be 25, and Representatives 21 years of age. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 13 Rejiresen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — James P. Goodrich, 1917-21 (8,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State. — Ed. Jackson. 

The State is divided into 92 counties and 1,016 townships. The State 
Capital is Indianapolis. 

Area and Population. — Area 36,354 srpiare miles, of which 309 
siiuare miles is water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 

2,816,817. 


Y^ears . j 

White 1 

Negro 

; Total 

Per sq. mile 

1860 i 

1,339,000 

11,428 

' 1,350,428 

37*6 

1900 I 

2,458,957 ! 

57,505 

2,516,462 

70-1 

1910 1 

2,640,556 

60,320 

, 2,700,876 

74-9 


1 Including Indians and A.siatics. 


The population by sex and birth in 1910 was : — 



j White 

Negro 

Indians and 
’ Asiatic 

Total 

Male 

. j 1,351,792 

31,044 

459 

383,295 

Female . 

. j 1,288,169 

29.276 

: 136 

; _ J 

317,581 

Total . 

. 1 2,639,961 

60,320 

1 595 ' 

2,700,876 


Of the total in 1910, 159,322 were foreign born, 62,177 being from 
Gorniany, 11,830 from Austria, 14,370 fromJHungary, 11,266 from Ireland, 
and 9,780 from Ejngland. Urban population formed 42'4jper cent, of whole. 
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The largest cities in the State are Indianapolis (capital), with an estimated 
population in 1916 of 271,708 ; Fort Wayne with 76,183 ; Evansville. 76,078 ; 
South Bend, 68,946 ; Terre Haute, 66,083 ; East Chicago, 28,743 ; 
Muncie, 25,927 ; Hammond, 26,171 ; Biehmond, 24,697 ; Anderson, 23,996 ; 
Elkhart, 21,858; Lafayette, 21,286; Micliigan City, 21,512 ; New Albany, 
23,629; Logansjiort, 21,046; Kokomo, 20,930; Marion, 19,834; Vin- 
cennes, 17,645. 

Relig'ion, Education. — Tlie religious denominations most numerously 
represeiited are, in older of rank, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Disciples 
or Christian, Baptist, Presbyterian, United Brethren, Lutheran, and 
Friends. 

School attendance during the full term is compulsory from 7 to 14 years 
of age, and from 14 to 16 unless employed. In 1916 the public elementary 
schools had 19,648 teachers and 564,252 enrolled pupils. The ])ublic high 
schools numbered 809, and had 4,569 teachers with 67,179 pu]>ils in 1916. 
Teachers are trained in a State normal school. The total expenditure for 
all public schools in 1916 was 24,236,560 dollars. 

Indiana lias many institutions for superior education, the princij'al 
being, 1916 : — 

Professors ) 

and I Students 
Instructors! 


1824 

! Indiana University, Bloomington 

Stii te . 

19!) 

2,0()9 

1837 

: De Pauw University, Greencastlc 

. M.E. . 


1,087 

1842 

! University of Notre Dame . 

. 11 . 0 . . 

. . (i4 

1,158 

1<S74 

' Purdue University, Lafayette 

8tate . 

. , 214 

2, 3! >3 


Begun 


Institution 


Control 


On .January 1, 1910, the number of paupei's in almshouses was 3,114, 
being 115*3 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions 2,870, being 106*3 y>ev 100,000 of the population. On August 31, 
1916, the almshouses contained 3,341 paupers. 

Finance, Defence.— In the year ending September 30, 1916, the 
net receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 


Dollars 


Ou hand, October 1, 1915 
Receil) ts, 1915-16 . 


1,042,083 

13,154,310 


Total Receipts . 
Disbursements, 1915-16 


14,196,393 

12,046,637 


Balance Sept. 30, 1916 


2,149,756 


On September 30, 1916, the State had no debr. 

The assessed value of real pro]>eriy in 1916 was 1,364,780,930 dollars, and 
of the personal property 756,162,390 dollars. 

The State Militia, called tlie Indiana National Guard, witli its head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, consists of infantry and artillery of a total strength 
on June 30, 1916, of 200 officers and 4,083 men. 


Production and Industry.— Indiana is largely agidcultural, about 
94 per cent, of its total area being in farms. In 1910 there were 215,485 
farms, and the farm-land had an area of 21,299,823 acres, of which 
16,931,252 was improved land. Tlie total value of all farm property in 
1910 was 1,809,135,288 dollar.s. Tlie chief crops are maize (174,668,000 
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bushels in 1916), wheat (19,440,000 bushels), oats, hay, and potatoes. Tlie 
area under tobacco in 1916 was 14,800 acres, yielding 13,764,000 pounds. 
Large quantities of tomatoes are gi’own, besides other vegetables and fruits 
of all sorts. The stock on January 1, 1917, consisted of 845,000 horses, 
706,000 milch cows, 1,005,600 sheep and 3,970,000 sv;ino. In 1915 the wool 
clip yielded 4,920,000 pounds of wool. 

The coal-fields of the State have an area of 6,500 square miles. In 1914 
the output of coal was 16,641,132 short tons, valued at 18,290,928 dollars ; 
the output of crude petroleum was 1,335,456 barrels, valued at 1,548,042 
dollars, while the value of the natural gas sold was 755,407 dollars. The out- 
])ut of sandstone and limestone was valued at 4,136,132 dollars. The produc- 
tion of Portland cement (1914) was 9,617,827 barrels, valued at 8,371,089 
dollars. The clay-working industries are im])ortant, yielding bricks, tiles, 
l>ipes, pottery, Ac., to the value of 7,665,285 dollars in 1914. Mineral 
springs in the State yielded (1914) water to the value of 138,118 dollars. 
The total mineral output was valued at 42,864,267 dollars in 1914. 

The manufactuiing industries in the State are extensive and various 
numbering (1909 Census) 7,969 in all, employing 218,263 persons (including 
pro[)rietors, clerks, and wage 'earners), using materials worth 334,375,000 
dollars, and turning out products valued at 579,075,000 dollars. Some of 
the most important industries with their invested capital, their wage-earners, 
and their output (1909 Census) are given in Thk Statesman's Year-Book 
for 1916, p. 520. 

Indianapolis is an important centre of the live stock traffic ; and also the 
largest inter- urban railway traffic in the United States. 

Natural facilities for transport are ])rovided by the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers and by Lake Mieliigan, whih* for traffic by land (1915) there are 7,479 
miles of steam railway, besides 2,346 miles of eleedric railway. All the lines 
from the east to Chicago pass through Indiana, as do othei- lines connecting 
east and west, and north and south. Ju 1915 tliere were 34 o]»eratiiig railroads. 

In 1915, there wore 5 savings banks in the State with 33,398 depositors 
who had to their credit 12,934,308 dollars, being 387 ’27 dollars to each 
de[)o.sitor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departineut.s of the State. 

Census of Manufactures, ludiana, U.S. Census Bulletin, Washington, 1909. 

Dunn (J. P.), Indiana, [In American Coiiimonwoalth Series. 1 Boston, Muss 

Kftarey (Logan), History of Indiana. Indianapolis. 1915. 

Hyman and Cottman^ Ueiitennial History and IlandbooU of Indiana. Indianapolis, 

1915. 

Kettlehorouqh {GhvirXo.ii), Constitution Making in Indiana. Indianapolis, 1010. 

Levering (Mrs. J. H.), Ilistoric Indiana New York, 1900. 

Streiqhtof (y. D. an<l E. H.), Indiana, a Social and Economic Survey. Indianapolis, 

1916. 


IOWA. 

GoVCrniMieilt. — Iowa was admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 and a House of liopre- 
sentatives of 108 members, meeting every two years for an unlimited session. 
Senator.s are elected for four years, half of them retiring every second year ; 
Repi'esentatives for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 
Governor , — William L. Harding, 1917-19 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — AY. S. Allen. 

Iowa is divided into 99 counlies. The State capital is Des Moines. 
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Area and Population. —Ared, .56,147 square miles (.561 square miles 
water). Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 2,220,321. 


Census 

Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1900 

1910 

1915 

1,615,099 

2,219,160 

2,209,693 

2,341,323 

9,516 

12,693 

15,078 

16,743 

1 

1,624,615 

2,231,853 

2,224,771 

2,358,066 

29 '2 

40- 2 

40 0 

41- 9 

1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 

In 1910 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian ! Total 

Male 

. , 1,139,621 

8,120 

134 

296 1,118,171 

175 : 1,076,600 

Female 

. i 1,069,570 

6,853 

2 

To 

ta! . 2,200,101 

14,973 

136 

471 2,224,771 

At the 

5 Cciisu.s of 1915, tli(5 

r(^ were 1,212,932 males and 1,145,134 females, 


and of the total pojmlaiioii 264,003 were foreign -horn. 

The largest oities in the State, with tlieir poj)ulatioii in 191.5 (eensus), 
are Des Moines (capital), 105,6.52; Dubiniue, 41,79.5; Sioux City, 61,774; 
Davenport, 48,483 ; Council Blulfs, 81, .3.54 ; Cedar Ra])ids, 40,667 ; Burlington, 
24,261 ; Clinton, 26,091 ; Otumwa, 22,437 ; Keokuk, 1.5,239 ; Muscatitie, 
15,783; Fort Dodge, 19,372; Waterloo, 33,097; Marshalltown, 16,062 ; 
Mason City, 17,1.52. Of the total po]>ii]ation in 1915, 1,277,9.50 were nrhan. 

Religion, Instruction. — The more important bo<lies (with 1915 
Census figures) are given as follows : Methodist Ej)iseoj)a], 32.5,959 ; Homan 
Catholic, 206,701 ; Lutheran, 107,525 ; Disciples of Christ, 60,720 ; Presby- 
terian, 47.059 ; Baptists, 39,321 ; Congregational, 35,538 ; United llivthren, 
10,366. 

School attendance is compulsory for 16 consecutive weeks annually 
during .school age (7-16). In 1916 the 13,485 ])ul)lic elementary schools liad 
625,579 pn]»ils and 27,230 tcacliers. One public normal school had 115 
teachers and 3,502 students in 1915. Total expenditure on education (1915) 
20,578,939 dollars. The more important institutions in the State lor higher 
education were as follows (1915) : — 


Year of 
Opening 

Institution 

f 

Control i 

Profes- 

sors 

Students 

1855 

The University of lowii at Iowa City . 

State j 

197 

2,669 

18Ml 

Drake University at Des Moines . . 

OiscipB. of Christ! 
M.K. 1 

147 

1,061 

1857 

Upper Iowa University at Fayette. . 

le, 

246 

1869 

8tate College of Agriculture and 

State 1 

195 

2,007 


Mechanic Arts at Ames. 

i 



Besides almshouses and hospitals for the insane, &c., Iowa has 41 
hospitals (seven public, the rest private or ecclesiastical), 12 orplianages 
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(one ])ublie), lil lioiiies (one public), two schoolw for the deaf and dumb 
(one public), besides two dispensaiies and two day nurseries. On June 30, 
1914, the almshouses contained 1,283 jiauper inmates. 


Finance* Defence.— the year ending? January 1, 1917, tlie revenue 
and expenditure were : — 

Dollars. 

Balance, January 1, 1916 782,664 

Revenue, 1916 8,929,009 


Total 

Disbursements, 1916 


9,711,673 

9,564,250 


Balance, January 1, 1917 ..... 147,423 

The State has no bonded debt. 

The assessed value of real pro]>e.rty in 1916 was 3,037,948,478 dollars and 
of personal prop('rty, 479,149,125 dollars. 

The militia, calh'd the National Guard, con.sists of four regiments of 
infantry and one battery of ai til lory of a total sti-engtli of 218 officers and 
3,182 enlisled men on June 30, 1916. 


Production and Industry. — pre-emimmtly an agricultural 
State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. Jn 1915 it 
had 199,755 farms with 32,951,056 acres of farm land. TJie value of all 
farm property in 1915 was 4,052,612,393 dollars. About half the hirm 
area is de voic'd to tlu' growing of (M'reals. In 1916 the (‘rop of maize was 

366.825.000 bushels ; of wheat, 10,450,000 bushels ; oats, barley, rye, 
and buckwheat being also grown. The crop of potatoes amounted to 

4.830.000 bushels ; of hay, to 5,796,000 tons ; of tiax-sced, to 180,000 
bushels. The State has active live-stock industries. Ou January 1, 1917, 
it contained 1,552,000 horses, 1,405,000 dairy cows, 2,754,000 other cattle, 

1.240.000 sheep, and 9,370,000 .swine. The wool clip (1915) yielded 

5.400.000 pounds of wool. In 1914, dairy products were valued at 38,779,860 
dollars, and eggs at 20,593,720 dollar.s, 

The ])roductivo coal-fields of the State have an area of about 19,000 
square miles and arc worked by 16,215 miners. The coal output in 1913 
amounted to 7,451,022 short tons, valued at 13,364,070 dollars. Gypsum 
to the value of 1,321,457 dollars in 1914, and ochre are worked, and mineral 
waters are sold. Sandstone and limestone were ju’oduced to the value of 
550,868 dollars. The clay ]>roducts for 1914 amounted to 6,401,745 dollars, 
and the cement output was 4,224,076 barrels, valued at 4,008,915 dollars. 
The mineral output in 1913 was of the value of 25,602,015 dollars ; in 1914, 
26,287,115 dollars. 

The output of manufactured goods in Iowa increased in value from 
160,572,313 dollars in 1905 to 259,238,000 dollars in 1910. The chief in- 
dustries (leal witli j)a.storal and agricultural [)roduce. 

Statistics of the chief imiustries are given in Tuk S i'atksman’s Ykak- 
Book for 1910, p. 523. 

Within the State in 1915 there were 10,016 miles of railway, besides 477 
miles of electric railway track. The rivers also ]n’ovide facilities for transport. 

Du June 30, 1915, there were 832 saviiigs banks in toe State, witli 
614,566 depositors having to their credit 224,671,130 dollars, being 865*57 
dollars to each depositor. 

There wore also in the state on June 30, 1915, 348 national banks, 323 
state banka and 102 private banks. 
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References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departuieuts of State. 

The Iowa Official Register, annual, compiled under the supervision of the Secretary 
of State. De.s Moines, annual. 

Brigham (Johnson), Iowa; its history and its foremost citizens. Des Moines, 1915. 
Eiboeck {^ .)^ Dio Deutschen von Iowa und deren Errimgenschafteu. Iowa, 1900. 
Haraha (W. J.), The Storv of Iowa. Omaha, 1800. 


KANSAS. 


GoVBmilieilt. — IvaiJsa.s was admitted into the Union on January 29, 
1861. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for 
four years, and a House of Representatives of 125 members, elected for 
two years. Ses.sions are biennial. 

The right to vote is (with the irsual exceptions) posses.sed by all citizens, 
and also by aliens who have declared their intention of becoming citizens, 
provided they have resided in the State six months, and in the township or 
ward 30 days next 1>efore election. Woman suffrage was adopted in 1912. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Arthur Capper, 1917-19 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. T. Botkin. 

Tlio State is divided into 105 counties. The State Capital is Topeka. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 82,158 square miles, 384 
square miles being water. Kstimated p(qmlation on July 1, 1916, 1,829,545. 

The population in 4 cen.su.s yeans was : — 


Years 

1 Population 

Per sq. mile 

Y ear.s 

j Population j 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

j 

996,096 

12-2 

, 1900 

1,470,495 

18-0 

1890 

j 1,428,108 

17-5 

1910 

1,690,949 

20-7 


In 1910 the population by sex and bii'th was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic j Indian 

1 Total 

Male 

856,437 

27,964 

1,511 

885,912 

Female . 

777,915 

26,066 

1,056 

805,037 

Total 

1,634, .352 

54,030 

123 j 2,444 

,1,690,949 


Of the total population in 1910, 135,190 were foreign-born : 34,606 
German, 13,309 SNvedish, 11,256 English, 8,100 Irish, 15,311 Russian, and 
7,140 Canadian. 

The cities of the State with estimated population in 1916 are : — 


Pop. 


Pop. 


Pop. 


Kansas City . 
Wichita . ! 
Topeka( Capital) , 
Hutchinson . t 

I 


99,437 Leavenworth 
70,722 Pittsburg . 
48,726 Coffey vide 
20,768 j Atchison 


' 19,363 I Parsons 
17,320 j Independence 
' 17,548 j Lawrence 
I 16,735 I Chanute 


15,468 

14,606 

13,324 

12,455 
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Of the total population in 1910, 29*2 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous religious bodies are Method isu, oi various denomina- 
tions, others (in order of rank) being Roman Catholic, Baptist, Disciples of 
Christ, Presbyterian, and Friends. 

In 1914 the 8,715 jaiblic elementary schools had 12,705 teachers, 187,970 
enrolled pupils; 674 public high schools had 2,139 leachers and 42,831 

n ils. Teachers are trained in three public normal schools, which in 1915 
136 teachers and 3,509 students. 

For higher instruction are (1916): — 


Founded 

Institution 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

isoc, 

University of Kausa.s, TiSwrence 

. Slate . 

241 

3,200 

1803 

cultural College, .Manhattan 

! , m.’e. . . 1 

212 

2,171 

1858 

J3aker University, Baldwin 

I 31 

452 

1 sOO 

Kansas City University 

. i M. Prot. . i 

2'.' 

239 

1805 

1 

Ottawa Univensity . . . . 

. Bai»t. 

20 

388 


On January 1, 1910, the number of per.sons in almshouses was 735, being 
43 ‘5 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 
1,537, being 90 9 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finance, Defence- — I^'or the year ending June 30, 1916, the total 


receipts and disbursements were :~ 

Dollars 

(^ash Balance, July 1, 1915 .... 1,318,715 

Receipts, 1915-16^ 11,243,757 


Total 12,562,472 

Disbursements, 1915 16 .... 10,876,256 


Balance, July 1, 1916 . . . 1,686,216 


The bondcid debt of tlie State in 1914 amounted to 370,000 dollars; the 
assessed valuation of ival and ])ersonal property was 2,777,073,762 dollais. 

The Militia or National Guard, with headquarters at Topeka, consists of 
artilloiy and infantry, with hospital and .signal corps ; total strength, 1,925 
eidisted men and 127 oflicers ou June 30, 1916. 

Production and Industry. — Kansas is })re-emiiiontly agricultural, but 
sulfers from lack of I’aiiifall in the west. In 1910 there were 177,841 farms 
with an area of farmland of 43,384,799 acrCvS, of which 29,904,067 acres was 
improved land. The total value of farm properly was 2,039,389,910 dollars. 
The chief crops are maize (69,500,000 bushels in 1916), wheat (98,022,000 
bushels), and hay, but oats, barley, ryo, })otatocs and Hax are grown. The 
])roduction of Kaffir corn is mostly confined to thi.s State. Various orchaixi 
fruits are cultivated. The State lias an extensive live-stock industry com- 
]>rising, on January 1, 1917, 1,120,000 horses, 265,000 imilos, 900,000 milch 
cows, and 2,115,000 other cattle, 348,000 shoej), and 2,535,000 swine. The 
wool clip in 1915 yielded 1,456,000 pounds. 

Kansas has coal-lields with an area of about 15,000 square miles, employing 
about 14,500 miners; the output in 1914 amounted to 6,860,988 short tons, 
valued at 11,238.253 dollars. In Kansas in 1914 the yield of the oil-fields 
amounted to 3,103,585 barrels, valued at 2,433,074 dollars. Natural gas 
produced in Kansas in 1914 was sold to the value of 3,340,025 dollars. The 
output of zinc amounted to 11,284 short tons (1,150,968 dollars). The quarries 
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yield sandstone, limestone, gy{>sum, and there is a large output of Portland 
eement, amounting in 1914 to 3,237,906 barrels, valued at 2,643,415 dollars. 
In 1914 the State produced 1,419,578 barrels of salt, valued at 644,820 
dollars ; salt is important to the State both for live-stock and dead-meat 
industries. The out})ut of clay products in 1914 was valued at 1,905,961 
dollars. The total mineral out}>ut of the State in 1913 was valued at 
27,312,563 dollars; in 1914 at 25,866,351 dollars. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1910 there were 3,435 establisliments 
with 3,571 proprietors or linn members, 6,863 clerks, &c,, and 44,215 wage- 
earners. The raw material used during the year cost 258,884,000 dollars, 
and the outjuit was valued at 325,104,000 dollars. The slaughtering and 
milling industries are the most important. Further statistics of these and 
other industries are 


Iiidu.stries 

Capital 

Wage-earners 

Cost of 
Material 

Output 


Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Slaughtering, Ac. . 

37 

10,091 

147,64(),000 

65,3(a,000 

Flour and grist 

22,741,000 

2,360 

60,4:19,000 

68,476,000 

Railway car.s . 

0,007,000 

7,68(i 

5,219,(4)0 

^ 11,193,000 

Zinc smelting, Ac. . 

9,007,000 

1,.S2I 

8,877,000 

, 10,857,000 

Putter .... 

1,776,000 

348 

4,951,000 

6,071,000 

Foundry and machines . 

6,791,0(4) 

2,110 

3,034,000 

5,919,000 


Kamsas city is an im|)oi tant centre of the live stock trade. The recei])lvS 
of live stock in 1911 were valued at 31,600,000/. st(‘rling, and the total 
value of dairy produce at 56,585,437/. 

Kansas, traversed by numerous rivers and six important ti'iink railways, 
has abundant transport facilities. There were. 9,260 miles of railway line 
ii/T915 and 527 miles of electric railway track within the State. 

In 1915 there were 10 savings banks in the State, with 21,671 depositors 
who liad to their ci’edit 4,576,339 dollars, being 211 T 7 dollars to each depositor. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Depart.ment.s. 

Kansas; A Cyclopedia of State History. H vols. Chicaj^o, 1012. 
Robiiuon (C.), The Kansas Conflict. I.awreiice, 180s. 

Spring (L. W.), Kansa.s, Prelude to tl»c War for the Union. Poston, 1007. 


KENTUCKY. 

Government. — Kentucky was admitted into the Union on February 4, 
1791. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 38 members elected 
for four years, one-balf letiiing every two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. All 
citizens who have resided in the State one year, and in the county six 
months, are (with necessary exceptions) qualified as electors. 

The State is represented in Oongress by two Senators and 11 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor, — A. 0. Stanley, 1915 -19 (6,500 dollars!. 

Secretary of State, — J. R. Lewis. 

The State is divided into 119 counties. The State Capital is Frankfort 
(e.stiriiated pop, in 1915, 10,981). 
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Area, Population, Instruction —Area, 40,598 8<(uare miles, of which 
4l7 square miles are water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 2,379,639. 


Y ears 

Population Per 

sq. mile 1 

Yeais 

Population | 

Per sq. mile 

)8()0 ! 

1,155,684 

28*8 

1900 

2,147,174 

53*4 

1880 

i 

1,648,690 

41*0 

1910 : 

2,289,906 

57-0 

In 1910 the population by 

sex and bii 

tb w as : — 



- 

! White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

j Indian 

Total 

Male 

. 1,030,033 

131,492 


184 

1,161,709 

Female . 

997,918 

130.164 


111 

1,128,196 

Total 

. 2,027,951 

261,656 

64 

234 

2,289,905 


Tlie foreign -boi'ii po])ulation numbered 40,053, of whom 19,349 were; 
German (4833 })er eimt. ), 5,913 Irish, 3,222 Russian, and 2,617 English. 

The estimated population of the principal cities was in 1916 as follows : — 


(lilies 

Popnla- 

tion 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

Louisville . 
Covington . 
Ijexington . 

238,910 

57,144 

41,007 

New* port 
Paducah 
Owensboro’ . 

31,927 
24,482 
17,784 ' 

Henderson 
Frankfort 
Bow'ling Green 

12,192 

11,081 

9,799 


Of the total population in 1910, 24*3 j)er cent, was urb;ui. 

The prcflominant religious denominations of tlic State are Haptist, 
Homan Catholic, and Methodist, less numerous bodies being Disciples of 
Christ and Presbyterians. 

Kentucky has a law for compulsory attendancH' at school hetwemi the ages 
of 7 and 14 years for eight conse(uitivc weeks, but in the larger cities, for the 
full term. In 1916 tlie 10,000 elementary schools of the State had 12,000 
male and female teachers and 27,030 })Upils. 340 public high schools had 
1,189 male and femide teachers and 18,638 pupils. The State had 3 public 
normal schools with 82 teachers and 2,927 stmlents in 1915. For su}»erior 
instruction there are universities and colleges, the more important of which 
(1916) w*ere as follow's : — 


Uegiui 

Institutions 

Staff 

' Stmlents 

1819 

Central University of Kentucky, Danville (Presb.) . 

. ' 16 

' 150 


Berea College (non-Sect.) 

. ' 67 

l,6i'8 

18H5 

Kentucky Universitv (State), Lexington . 

100 

1,445 

1837 

University of Louisville 

. : 111 

1 

.^>40 


Expenditure on education in 1916, 8,301,850 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 1,522, 
being 66 *5 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal insti- 
tutions 2,729, being 119*2 i>er 100,000 of the population. 
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Finance^ DefeilCe.-"^or tlic year ending Jnne 30, 1916, the recei]>ts 
and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1915 ...... 1,070,214 

Receipts, 1915-16 ’8,927,108 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1915-16 


9,997,322 

9,709,996 


Balance, July 1, 1916 287,326 

The bonded debt of the State is 4,177,369 dollars, and the assessed value 
of real and personal property was 898,663,954 dollais in 1916. 

On June 30, 1916 the State Militia, or tin; Kentucky National Guard, 
consisted of 3 roginients of infantry, and hospital cor])s ; total strength, 170 
officers and 2,252 men. 

Production and Industry. — Kentucky is hugely an agricultural State. 
In 1910 there were 259,185 farms with an area of 22,189,127 acres, of which 
14,354,471 acres was improved land. The total value of all farm pro})erty in 
1910 was 773,797,880 dollars. The central portion of the State contains the 
‘‘blue grass region” which, having a rhdi soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
fruits of fine quality. In 1914 tlie maize cro]) amounted to 91,250,000 
bushels ; and the wheat crop to 12,510,000 buslnOs, other farm products 
being hay, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and fruits ol‘ jnany sorts. 
Besides hemj) is grown some cotton, and also sorghum. Tin*- chief crop, 
however, is tobacco, under whhdi in 1915 were 440,000 acres, yielding 

356.400.000 pounds, valued at 27,799,000 dollars. 

Stock raising is important in Kentucky, which has long been famous fur 
its horses. The live stock on January 1, i917, consisted of 434,000 horses, 

224.000 mules, 418,000 milch cows, 570,000 other cattle, 1,155,000 sheep, 
and 1,589,000 swine. In 1915 the wool clip yielded 3,552,000 ]>ounds of 
wool. 

The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal. The output for the 
year 1914 was 20,382,763 short tons, valued at 20,852,463 dollars. There is 
also a considerable outt)ut of petroleum, the yield in 1914 amounting to 
502,441 barrels, valued at 498,556 dollars. Fluorspar was obtained in 1914 
to the amount of 19,077 short tons, valued at 128,986 dollars. The quarries 
also yielded sandstone and limestone, and the clay working establishments 
turned out bricks, tiles, ])ottery, &c., to the value of 2,376,406 dollars. 
Other mineral products are iron, lead, stone, value 1914, 1,257,722 dollars, 
barytes, lime, natural cement, asphalt, natural gas, and mineral wateis. 
Of pig iron there was produced 57,687 long tons (value 706,120 dollars). 
The total value of the mineral output in 1913 was 26,845,579 dollaiB : in 
1914, 26,668,474 dollars. 

In 1910 the census of manufactures showed there were 4,776 manufactur- 
ing establishments with an aggregate capital of 172,779,000 dollars; 65,400 
wage-earners who earned 27,888,000 dollars, and turned out manufactures 
worth 223,754,000 dollars. The output of the flour and grist industries was 
valued at 22,365,000 dollars ; lumber and timber products, 21,381,000 
dollars; tobacco, 18,598,000 dollars; spirits and ales, 44,360,000 dollars: 
men’s clothing, 3,276,000 dollars. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers provide natural facilities for transport. In 
1916 the State had 3,802 miles of railway besides 462 miles of electric 
railway track. The principal railway lines are the Louisville and Nashville, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Illinois Central, and the Southern. 
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In 1915, there were 16 savings-banks in the State with 39,892 depositors 
having to their credit 6,480,379 dollars, being 162*44 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

McKlroy (11. M.), Kentucky in the Nation's History. 2 vols. Louisville, 1900. 

Shaler (U.S.), Kentucky, In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass. 
2n(l Edition, 1885. 

Speed (T.), The Union Cause in Kentucky. New York and London, 1907. 

Townsend {i. Wilson), Kentucky in Anicricau Letters. Cedar Rapids, 1913. 


LOUISIANA 

Govermneilt. — Louisiana was admitted into tlie Union on A[)ril 8, 1812. 
The Legislature consists of a Senates of 41 members and a House of Repro* 
sentatives of 115 monibcrs, Senators and Representatives being cbosen for 
four years. Sessions arc bieiiniaL 

Qualified electors arc (with the usual exce])tions) all registei'ed male citizens 
resident in the State for two years and in tlie ])arish one yt'ar next befon' the 
election. For registration, liowever, the citizen must sliow liis ability to read 
and write, or must own pro})erty worth 300 dollar.s, or must prove that his 
father or grandfather was entitled to a vote on January 1, 1867, but in this 
case the apjdieaut must have resided in the State for live years next before 
the election, 'fhe ‘‘ father or grandfather ” clause is intended to secure white 
su])reniacy. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and seven Rcpi'csen- 
tatives. 

Governor. — R. C. Rleasant, 1917-1921 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary. — P. Bailey. 

Louisiana is divided into 60 parishes (eorrespoudiiig with the counties of 
other States). The State Capital is Baton Rouge. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 48,506 square miles (3,097 
square miles being water). Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 1,829,130. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

ToLil 

j Per sq. mile 

1860 

357,629 

350,373 

708,002 

15*6 

1900 1 

730,821 

650,804 

1,381,625 

i 30-4 

1910 

942,514 

713,874 

1,656,388 

1 36-5 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. In 1900, 050,804 were coloured. 


The population in 1910 by sox and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 1 

1 

Indian 

j Total 

Male 

480,460 

863,824 

991 

1 885,276 

Female . 

460,626 

360,050 1 

437 j 

821,113 

Total . 

941,086 

713,874 1 

1 

1 

648 I 

780 

1,666,388 
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Most of the white population are descended from the early French settlers, 
in 1910 the foreign-bom numbered 51,782, of whom 20,233 were Italian 
(39*1 per cent.), 8,918 German, 5,302 French, 3,753 Irish, and 2,056 
English. The largest city in the State is New Orleans with an estimated 
population of 371,747 in 1916. Other cities are Shreveport, 35,230; Baton 
Rouge (Capital), 17,176. Of the total population in 1910, 30*0 per cent, 
was urba;i. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 61 i>cr 
cent, of the population of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Of Protestants in 
the State, Baptists and Methodists are the most numerous, then Protestant 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 

According to the State constitution no funds raised for the sii])port 
of the public schools of the State shall be appropriated to or used foi* 
the support of any ])rivate or sectarian school. City school systems 
arc under sc])arate organization. In 1914-15 the elementary public schools 
(2,281 for white children and 1,152 for coloured) had 5,981 white and 
1,252 coloured teachers and 213,201 white and 91,272 coloured enrolled 
])Upils ; 114 public high schools had 457 teachers and 17,408 jaipils. 
The two ])ublic normal schools had 73 teachers and 1,626 stmhiiits in 
1915. Superior instruction is given in the Louisiana State University 
and Agrieiiltural and Moehani(‘al College. The university was oi)ened in 
1860, and the college in 1874 ; on June 1, 1877, they were by law unit(Ml 
into one and the same institution with its seat at Baton Rouge. In 
1916 it had 96 professors and 1 ,669 students. Tnlam; University (founded 
in 1834) in New* Orleans had, in 1916, 312 professors and 2,725 students. 
This univer.sity has State sujiport to tlie extent of the rmnission of certain 
taxes. The Roman Catholics Imve Jefferson College at Cr^nvent with 19 
professors and 180 students, and a University (Loyola University, founded 
1904) at New Orleans with 120 professors and 305 students. The New 
Orleans University (established 1874) is for coloured persons. It had 23 
instructors and 567 enrolled students in 1916. There is an Industrial 
Institute at Ruston and another at Lafayette. 3'he Slate lia.s also an in- 
.stitution for the deaf and dumb and another for the blind, both at Baton 
Rouge. 

Louisiana has 56 benevolent imstitutions, most of which have been ])ro- 
vided by private persons or ecclesiastical bodies They eonq)i ise ten hospitals 
(four public), 25 orphanages, 17 homes for adults (two ]mblic), and three 
schools for the deaf and blind (two public). 

Oji January 1, 1910, the number of pauper s in almshouses was 187, being 
11 ‘3 per 100,000 of the population, and of ])risone]\s in pmial institutions, 
2,400, being 144*9 per 100,000 of the jropuiation. 

Finance) Defence. — For the year 1915 the receipts for all funds 
(including transfers and balances from former periods) and The disburse- 
ments were : — 

Dollars 

Receipts, 1915 .... 8,736,237 

Disbursements, 1915 . . . . 9,898,580 


The bonded and floating debt of the State uj) to March 1, 1915, amounted 
to 10,991,500 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 6 million 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property in 1915 amounted to 580,000,000 
dollars. 
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The militia or State National Guard, with headquarters at Baton Rouge, 
consists of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, with a inounted signal corps, and 
had a total strength of 63 officers and 1,119 enlisted men on June 30, 
1916. The naval militia has 22 officers and 315 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry. — The surface of the State is chielly a great 
plain sloping from nortli and north-east to the Mississippi delta. The 
State is divideil into two ])arts, the uplands and the alluvial and swanqi 
regions of the coast. A delta occiqnes about one-third of the total area. 
Louisiana surpasses the other States in extent of navigable waterways — 
3,782 miles. The Gulf coast line is 1,250 miles in length. The climate is 
scani-tropical, the summers being long and hot, the winters more severe 
than in corresponding latitudes. Agriculture is the leading industry. 

In 1910 the State had 120,546 farms with an area of 10,439,481 acres, 
of which 5,276,016 acres was improved land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1910 was 301,220,988 dollars. The ]>roducts and manufactures 
of Louisiana are very various. The eliief crops in 1916 were corn, 

2.134.000 acres, producing 44,814,000 bushels ; rice grown on 443,300 acres, 
yielding 20,392,000 bushels; cane sugar, 503,525 acres, producing 
656,913,708 lbs. For 1916 the cotton area wuis 1,203,000 acres, and 
the yield 440,000 bales. Oats, i)otatoes, sugar, rice, and tobacco are also 
grown, but not extensively. On January 1, 1917, the State contained 

191.000 horses, 240,000 sheep, 1,581,000 swine, ami 274,000 milch cows. 

Louisiana has valuable fisheries. Oyster reefs extend almost continuously 

along the coast, and the oyster fisheries are the most valuable south of 
Yij’ginia, the aiva suitable to planting and growing oysters being over 7,000 
sq. miles. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of liot water and air at the surface are in operation. 
In 1914 the petroleum outi*ut was 14,309,435 barrels (valued at 12,886,897 
dollars). Another mineral worked is rock salt. Total mineral output in 
1913, valued at 21,011,828 dollars ; in 1914 at 21,896,025 dollars. 

The maiiufacturiiig industries are chiefly those associated wdth the pro- 
ducts of the State: sugar, lumber, cottoii-seed, rice. In 1910 there were 
2,516 manufacturing establishments which employed altogether 8,103 clerks, 
&c., and 76,165 wage-earners. The material used cost 134,865,000 dollars, 
and the output was valued at 223,949,000 dollars. The statistics (1910 
census) of the more important industries are given in The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, p. 531. 

Brewing, (amf'cctiomuy, printing, and other works are also prosperous. 

A large international trade is carric'd on through tlie i)ort of New Orleans, 
where in 1913 the imports amounted to 16,619,611/., and the exports to 
35,615,714/. The exports consisted of cotton and cotton-seed products, 
wheat, flour, rice, and other produce. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 miles 
of public roads, the Mississippi and otlier waterways, with 4,794 miles of 
navigable water. In 1916 the railways in the State had a length of 5,728 
miles, besides 328 miles of electric railway track. The principal lines are 
operated by tlio Illinois Central, Queen and Crescent, Louisville and 
Nashville, Texas and Pacific, and the Southern Pacific systems. The 
telegraph systems had a mileage of pole, 1,080 miles ; wire, 19,182 miles; 
cable, 66,362 miles. The telephone companies had mileage: pole, 3,125 
miles ; wire, 30,321 miles ; cable, 6,250 miles. 

In 1915, there were 11 savings banks in the State with 69,085 depositors 
having to tlicir credit 17,066,502 dollars, which is 247 03 dollars to each 

M M 
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depositor. The bank dealings at New Orleans in 1915 amounted to 
898,763,000 dollars. 

British Consul at New Orleans. — H. T. Carew-Hunt. 

Books of Reference. 

The Heports (bieiudal) of tlio variou.s Executive Dopartiiicnis of the State. 

Johnson (C.), Highvvay.s aiul Byway.s of the Missis.sippi Valley. Now York and London, 
1906. 

(A.), Louisiana, [n ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Scries. Boston, Mass. 


MAINE. 

Government. -“Maine was admitted into tlie Union on Marcli 3, 1820. 
Tiiere is a Legislature of two Houses, the Senate, consisting of 31 members, 
and the House of Re})resenlatives with 151 members, both Houses being 
elected at the same time for two years. The sulfrage is jio.ssessed by all 
registered male eitizens of the United States, 21 years of age, who can 
read English and WTite Ids owm name ; but paujicrs and nn-ta.xed Indians 
have no vote. 

Governor , — Carl E. MilJiken, 1917-19 (5,000 dodais). 

Secretary of State . — John E. Bunker. 

For local governniont the State is divided into 16 counties, subdivided into 
towms, cities, plantations ami various uniiicorpoi'ated places. The State 
Capital is Augusta. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 33,0 to square ndles, of which 


Years 

Population I 

Ycms 


Population 

, 1 


- . 

. .. 


Total Per sq. mile ; 



Total 

j Persq. mile 

1860 

628,279 21-0 ; 

1900 

694,466 

23*2 

1880 

648,936 21*7 ; 

1910 

742,371 

24-8 

The population by sex and race in 1910 was ; - 

- 

White ^ Negro 

Asiatic 


Indian 

TotAl 

Male . 

37r),760 700 


.6.'“ 

>6 

377,062 

Female 

. 1 364,229 663 


427 

.366,019 

Total . 

. : 739,996 , ],363 

! 

121 

1 

1 

1 892 

742,371 

1 


The foreimi-born population numbered 110,133, of whom 40,905 were 
English Canadian, 35,013 French Canadian, 7,890 Iridi and 5,645 English. 
Within the State, especially in the north, there is a .strong Freneh and 
French-speaking element. 

The largest city in the State is Portland with an estimated i)Opujation 
of 63,867 in 1916. Other cities and towns (with population in 1916) are; 
Lewiston, 27,809 ; Bangor, 26,659 ; Biddeford, 17,665; Auburn, 16,893 ; 
Augusta, 14,170 ; Bath, 9,396 ; Waterville, 12,702. Of the total population 
in 1910, 55*9 per cent, w^as urban. 
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The largest religious body is Roman Catholic ; then come Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, and Protestant Episcopalians. 

Education is free for pupils from 5 to 21 years of age, and compulsory 
from 6 to 14. Cities anci towns have elective school attendance com- 
mittees. In 1916 the 4,696 public elementary schools Iiad 580 male and 
5,473 female teachers and 133,036 enrolled pupils. The 195 public high 
schools had 255 male and 454 female teachers and 14,650 pupils. For the 
training of teachers in 1916 there were live public Normal Schools with 79 
teachers and 699 students. The University of Maine, founded in 1868 at 
Orono, has 155 professors and teachers and 1,269 stinbrnts. It is endowed 
by and r(;ceives large aj)propriations from the State. Bowdoin College, 
founded in 1794 at Brunswick, has 89 professors and 457 students. Bates 
College at Lewiston has 32 professors and 472 students, and Colby College 
at Waterville has 30 professors and 440 students. 

Public schools arc mainly suj)ported by aj^propriations from the towns 
or cities and from the State, and by the income from school funds. Total 
expenditure on education in 1916, 4,108,483 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 945, being 
127 ’3 per 100,000 of the po[)uhition, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 
730, being 98 ‘3 per 100,000 of the [)opiilation. 

Finance^ Defence. — For 1916 (January 1, to December 31) the amount 


of revenue and ex])eiidituie was as follows : - 

Dollars 

Balance from 1915 . . . . . . 1,158.938 

Receipts in 1916 , . . . . . 6,865,856 

Total 8,024,794 

Payments, 1916 . . . . . . 6,551,676 

Balance, January 1,1917 . . . 1,473,118 


The bonded debt In 1916 amounted to 2,502,932 dollars. 

In 1916 the ass(‘ssed value of real property amounted to 401,299,430 
dollars, and of personal properly to 97,208,419 dollars. 

The National Guard of Maine contains 1,809 enlisted men (coast artillery 
corps and infantry) and 138 otlicers (Oct. 24, 1916). The Naval Militia has 
17 officers and 146 men. 

Production, Commerce, Railways.— The produets of Maine arc 
derived chiefly from agriculture, ibrestry, quarrying, and fisheries. The 
State has, besides other attractions, (‘xcellent hunting and fisliiug, and is 
a favourite summer resort. The soil is not generally fertile, an important 
exception being that of the Aroostook valley, which is well adaj)ted for the 
gi'owing of fruit and vegetables. In 1910 the State contained 60,016 farms 
with a total acreage of 6,296,859 acres, of which 2,360,657 acres was improved 
land. The total value of all farm juoperty in 1910 was 199,271,998 dollars. 
The chief crops are oats (1916), 6,120,000 ])ushels ; maixe, 645,000 bushels ; 
buckwheat, i)otatoes, and hay. On January 1, 1917, the farm animals com- 
prised 109,000 horses, 162,000 milch cows, 110,000 other cattle, 157,000 
sheep, and 100,000 swine. The wool clip in 1915 amounted to 932,000 
pounds of wool. 

The commercial mineral products of Maine are, considering the and 
population of the State, few in number and of minor importance. Only in 
one mineral, feldspar, lias Maine ranked first during the last 3 yeare. 
The output in 1914 was 30,063 short tons; in 1913, 35,248 short toii^. 

V M 2 
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III 1914 the quarries yielded granite to the value ot 1,723,032 dollars j 
slate, 277,419 dollars. In the State tlicrc are mineral springs, which in 
1913 yielded 1,082, o31 gallons, valued at 333,234 dollars. The value of 
the total mineral output in 1914 was estimated at 3,975,890 dollars ; in 
1913 at 4,429,584 dollars. 

In the State are large granite works, cotton mills, paper mills, manufac- 
tures of clothing, <fec. In 1910, according to the census of manufactures of 
that year, the State had 3,546 manufacturing establishments employing all 
together 4,860 saLiried olhcials and 79,955 wage-earners. Their aggregate 
caj)ital amounted to 202,260,000 dollars ; the cost of raw materials in a year 
1o 97,101,000 dollars, and the value of a year’s output to 176,029,000 
dollars. Statistics of some of the leading industries are given in The States- 
man’s Ye A 11-Book for 1916, p. 535. 

The ])rincipal seaport is Portland, through which in 1907 merchandise to 
the value of 1,272,863 dollars was imported, and merchandise to the value of 
11,681,196 dollars exported. The exports were moat products, cattle, wheat 
and maize. 

In 1915 there were 2,301 miles of railway and 518 miles of electric railway 
within the State. The railways are connected with the Canadian railway 
systems. 

In December, 1915, there were 48 savings banks in the State, with 
238,300 depositors, having to their credit 106,523,164 dollars, being 447*01 
dollars to each depositoi*. 

At Portland there is a British vice-consul. 

Books of Reference. 

Hcpoi ts of tlie various Executive Departments. 

Ceii.sus of Manufactures ; Maine. Bureau of the Census. Washington, D.O., lyiO. 

Abbott (J. S. C.), History of Maine. Boston and Portland, 1875. Second Edition, 1892. 

Hurrage (H. 8.), Beginnings of Colonial Maine. Portland, 1914. 

CiLrver CL. D.). Constitution of the State of Maine. Augusta, 1902. Waterville, 1913. 

Hobnes (ll. E.), ^fakers of Maine. Eewistou, 1912. 

Macdonald (W. ), The Government of Maine. New York, 1902. 

Maine Hi.storical .Society’s Collections. 46 vols. Portland, Me., 1865-lOJO. 

Sullivan (J.), History of the District of Maine. Boston, 1795. 

Williamson (\y . D.), History of Maine. Hallowell, 1839. 


MARYLAND. 

GoVBrnment. — Marylaml was one of the thirteen original States. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates. There 
are 27 senators and 102 Delegates. The Senators serve for four years, and 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of half every two years. Delegates arc 
elected for two year.s. 

There is manhood sulfrage for United States citizens wlio have resided one 
year in the State, six months in the Congressional District, and one day in 
the precinct next piecediiig election. It is necessary for a person entering 
the State to declare his intention of becoming a resident of the State one 
year before he is entitled to register as a voter. 

Maryland is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor , — Emerson C. llanington, 1916-20 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Thomas W. Simmons. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City, The State 
Capital is Annapolis# 
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Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles is land and 2,386 are water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
occupying 1,203 square miles. The extreme breadth from north to south 
is 128 miles ; the extreme length from east to west is 315 miles. Estimated 
population on July 1, 1916, 1,362,807. 


Years 

Population Per sq. mile 

Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

1820 

1860 

407,3.')0 41-3 

687,049 69-1 

1900 

1 1910 

1,188,044 

1,29.1,346 

119*5 

130*3 


In 1910 the jiopulation by sex and race was : — 



White 

! Negro 

A.siatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

52i>,07‘2 

114,749 


404 

644,225 

Female 

533,567 

117,501 


53 

651,121 

Total . . . j 

1 1,002,639 1 

! 232,250 

402 

i 

1,295,346 


Of the total population 104,174 wore foreign boi ii, of whom 36,652 were 
from Germany (35*2 per cent.), 9,701 from Ireland, 27,532 from Itussia 
and Russian Poland, and 5,197 from England. In 1913, 41,693 immigrants 
arrived at the Port of Baltimore, the largest number (24,965) coming from 
Russia. 

The largest city in the State and also the chief manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre, is Baltimore, with an estimated i)opulation in 1916 of 
589,621. Other cith'S, with estimated population in 1916, are Cumberland, 
26,074 ; Hagerstown, 25,679 ; Frederick 11,112 ; Annapolis (Capital), 8,760. 
Of the total population in 1910, 50*8 per cent. Avas urban. Over two-hfths 
of the population of the State live within the corporate limits of the City of 
Baltimore. 

The prevailing forms of religion are Protestant, but Roman Catholics 
have 35*3 per cent, of the Church membership in the State. 

Education is compulsory for children 8 to 12 years of age in the entire 
State since September 1, 1916. 

In 1915, th(M’e were in the 2,476 public eletnentary and high schools of 
the State, 6,222 teachers (924 males and 5,298 females), of whom 974 (222 
males and 752 females) were coloured, and 220,480 enrolled j)Upils, of whom 
51,242 were coloured. The State bad 4 normal schools, with 27 teachers 
and 469 ]nipils in 1915. The total expenditure on education in 1915 was 
5,613,949 dollars. 

The most important institution for higher education is Johns llojikins 
University, organised in 1876. It is non-sectarian, and in 1913 had 275 
instructors and 2,500 students. Its hospital with educational features is 
famous. Goucher College, formerly the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
founded in 1888, has 45 instructors and 613 students. Other institutions 
are the Peabody Institute for the Education of Music, the Maryland 
Institute School of Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, Maryland 
University, Maryland Agricultural College with 42 professois and 315 
students ; tlie Princess Anno Academy for Coloured Youths, with 4 teachers 
and 47 students. 

{^-Thei Enoch Pratt Free Library has 11 branches, and a recent donation 
made by Andrew Carnegie of 500,000 dollars provides for 20 additional 
branches. 
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For charitable purposes the State contains (besides almshouses and asylums 
for the insane) 117 institutions nearly all provided by pivate or ecclesias- 
tical charity. They comprise 32 hospitals (one public), 10 dispensaries 
(two public), 38 orphanages, three day nurseries, 30 homes for adults, and 
four schools for the deaf and blind (two public). 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 1,681, 
being 129 8 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal insti- 
tutions 2,116, being 165*7 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance, Defence.—For the year ending Sept(‘mber 30, 1915, the 
total receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars. 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1914 . . . . . 1,076,962 

Receipts, 1914-15 11,015,497 


Total . 
Disbursements, 


1914-15 


12,092,459 

11,263,751 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1915 


828,708 


On September 30, 1915, the gross debt of the State amounted to 
22,785,880 dollars, and the net debt to 15,075,296 dollars. In 1915 the 
assessed valuation of real and personal property amounted to 1,093,619,356 
dollars. 

The Militia or National Guard consists of infantry, (*,avalry, a signal corps, 
and a hospital corps ; total, 168 officers and 2,824 enlisted num (on June 30, 
1916). The naval militia has 21 officers and 188 enlisted men. The Federal 
authorities hav^e a navy recruiting rendezvous and a navy pay office at 
Baltimore. The United States Naval Academy, for tlie education of boys 
intended for the Federal naval service, is at Annapolis. 

Production and Industry .—Agriculture is an important industry in 
the State, about 82 ])er cent, of the ansa being in farms mostly worked by 
their owners. In 1910 there were 48,923 farms with an area of 5,057,140 
acres, of which 3,354,767 acres was improved land. The total value of farm 
property in 1910 was 286,167,028 dollars. The chief crops are wheat (640,000 
acres, ])roducing 10,240,000 bushels in 1916), maize (27,300.000 bushels, valued 
at 24,297,000 dollars), liay, jKjtatoos (43,000 acres, 4,085,000 bushels, valued 
at 5,433,000 dollars in 1917), vegetables and fruit. In 1916 the yield of 
tobacco was 19,635,000 }) 0 UTids, valued at 3,142,000 dollars. Maryland 
canned 36*4 per cent, of the tomatoes put up in the United States in 1915. 
The dairy output in 1910 was worth 4^ million dollars ; the poultry products, 
3,650,000 dollars. The flour mills in 1910 gave an output of 1,016,866 
barrels of wheat-flour, besides corn meal, feed, and offal. The farm animals 
in the State on January 1, 1917, were : horses, 169,000 ; mules, 25,000 ; milch 
cows, 183,000 ; other cattle, 125,000 ; sheep, 223,000 ; swine, 859,000. The 
wool clip in 1915 yi(}ld(3d 749,000 ])oiinds of wool. 

Of mining industries in the State the most important is coal mining, 
which, in 1914, gave an output of 4,133,547 short tons, valued at 5,234,796 
dollars. Second in imnortaiice is clay working, the output of which was 
valued at 1,846,500 dollars. Quarrying is also of importance, the value of 
the output of stone of various sorts amounting to 1,110,506 dollars in 
1914. Other products were sand, talc, slate, lime, and natural rock cement. 
The total mineral output in 1914 was valued at 10,587,564 dollars; in 1913 
at 1,292,723 dollars. 

The fisheries of the State are valuable, especially the oyster fisheries, 
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which yield more than any other State in the Union. Other fishery pro- 
ducts are shad, bass, perch, and various shell-fish. 

According to the Census report of 1915, Maryland bad 4,799 manufactories, 
capital employed 295,934,000 dollars; persons engaged in manufactories 
131,333 ; proprietors and firm members 5,014 ; salaried employees 14,801 ; 
average number of wage-earners 111,518 ; salaries 18,008,000 dollars ; wages 

53.821.000 dollars ; cost of material 238,982,000 dollars ; value of products 

377.764.000 ; an increase over 1910 of 19*7 per cent. 

Maryland ranks 27tli among the States in population, 41st in land area, 
8th in manufacturing. In canning and manufacturing of fertilizers it ranks 
1st, in the production of tobacco 8th, in iron and shipbuilding 2nd, in the 
manufacturing of clothing 3rd, in iron and steel 10th, and in cotton goods 
13th. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic both by sea and land, having 
a network of roads nearly 1,000 miles in extent (1915), railways with (1915) 
1,433 miles of line in the State and 675 miles of electric railway, while 30 
steamboat lines enter the port of Baltimore, which is one of the best ports 
on the Atlantic coast. The whole shipping of the port in 1913, which 
included 1,639 vessels with a total tonnage of 2,973,052 tons employed in 
the coast- wise trade, was 2,357 vessels of 4,621,016 tons. The value of 
the imports in 1913 was 35,533,514 dollars (7,315,517^.), and of the 
exports, 117,269,378 dollars (24,129,501/.). In 1913, Baltimore occupied 
the second place in the United States as regards the exports of grain, and 
the first place in the coal export. 

The construction of a Chesapeake and Delaware ship canal by the Federal 
Government is progressing. The Inter-coastal commission has recommended 
its purchase at a cost of 2,500,000 dollars (514,400/.), and that it he increased 
to a width of 250 feet on the surface and a depth ot 25 feet. It further 
recommended that the canal be continued from Norfolk to North Carolina by 
the purchase of the existing Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, linking the 
Elizabeth River near Norfolk with Currituck Sound in North Carolina. This 
canal is to have a d(‘ptli of 12 feet. The entire section, from the Delaware to 
Beaufort, is estimated to be fully com 2 )letod within four years after construc- 
tion has been begun. At Locust Boint, Baltimore, the United States 
Government will erect a new immigrant station. 

There were 141 State banks and trust companies in the State on December 
31, 1915, including 15 brandies with resources of 157,655,891 dollars; 
19 saving institutions with 106,405,307 dollars resources. The total amount 
of deposits in all the banks of Maryland on December 31st, 1915, was 
166,473,063 dollars. 

On June 30, 1915, there wore 51 savings banks in the State, with 
243,623 depositors, who had to their credit 96,973,131 dollars, being 398*07 
dollars to each contributor. 

British Consul at Baltimore. — G. Fraser. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitutions of Maryland, 1770, 1851, 1804 and 1807. Published by the Secretary 
of State. 

Maryland Manual. A Compendium, legal, historical, and statistical. By the 
Secretary of State. Baltimore, annually. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Information of Maryland. Annual. 

Bond (B.W.), State Government in Maryland, 1777-81. Baltimore, 1P05. 

Browne (W. H.), Maryland. In ‘American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, Mass. 

Edgar (Ijady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland: Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 
1768-1773. London, 1912. 

Williame (T. J. C.), Tho State of Maryland compiled for the Board of Public Works, 
Baltimore, 1906. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution and Government.— in 1614, the Plymouth Company 
undertook exploring expeditions to New England, and obtained a Royal 
Charter granting sovoieign powers over the region lying to the north of 
Virginia. It is supposed that the coast of Massachusetts was visited by 
the Norsemen as early as the year 1,000, but the first permanent settle- 
ment witliin the borders of the present state was made at Plymouth in 
December, 1020, hy the Pilgrims from Holland, who were separatists from 
the English Church. This was the nucleus of the Plymouth Colony. In 
1628 another company of Puritans settled at Salem, and from that beginning 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony was formed. In 1630 Boston was settled. 
In 1629 tlie whole region called New England was formed into a ])rovince. 
By a special Charter the Government was divided between the colony of 
Plymouth and that of Massachusetts Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, 
and thenceforward acted together both in peace and war. In the struggle 
which ended in the separation of the American colonies from the mother 
country, Massachusetts took the foremost part, and became one of the thirteen 
original States of the Union. 

There is a legislative body consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, styled collectively the General Court of Massachusetts. 
The Senate consists of 40 members elected annually by popular vote, tlie 
State being divided into 40 .senatorial districts each of which returns 
one senator. The House of Representatives cousi.sts of 240 members, 
elected in 16,5 districts, each of which returns one, two, oi’ three ivpre- 
.sentatives according to population. There is an annual session of the Legis- 
lature. 

Male citizens of the United States who can read and write may vote in all 
State elections, provided they are not pau[)ers or under guardianshij), and 
provided they have lived one year in the State and six months in the election 
district or precinct. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 16 Re]»re3entatives to the Federal Congre.ss. 

Governor . — Samuel W. McCall, 1917 (salary, 10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Commonivealth . — Albert P. Langtry, 1917. 

There arc 14 counties in the State, varying largely in population, and 
there are 37 cities and 317 towns. Tlie State Cajutal is Boston. 

Ar6d. and Population. — Area 8,266 .square miles (227 square mile.s 
being water.) Tlie population as determined by the Decennial Census of 
Massachusetts on April 1, 191.5, was 3,693,310, .showing an increase of 9*7 
per cent, since the Eederal Census in 1910. 

The population at the date of each of the P'ederal Censuses was as 
follows : — 


Years. 

White. 

1 Coloured. 

Total. 1 

1 Per sq. mile. 

1870 

1,443,1 ;() 

34,195 

1,457,351 

180-8 

IS' 0 

2,215,373 

23,574 

2,238,947 

278*5 

1000 

2,769,764 

35,582 

2,806,346 

.349*0 

T.U(» 

3,324,926 

41,490 

3,366,416 

418-8 
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In 1910 the population by sex and race was : 



White. 

Negro. Asiatic. Indian. 

Total. 

Male . 
Female 

1,(538,487 

1,691,439 

18,748 3,013 

19,307 422 

1,655,248 

1,711,168 

Total . 

3,334,1126 

SS.O')') 2,747 688 

3,366,416 

Of the total ]>opulation 
were foreign born (white), 

ill 1910, 92'8 percent, was urban and 1,051,060 
of whom 222,862 (21 T per cent.) were Irish; 


134,659, Canadian-French ; 92,465, En^^dish ; 85,066, Italian ; 160,972, 
Canadiau-Eii^lish ; 117,260, Russian ; 39,560, Swedisli ; 30,554, German ; 
28,411, Scotch; 25,445, Poituguese. 

According to the State Census of 1915, the poimlation of each of the 
36 cities of the State was as follows : — 


Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Poi>u- 

lation 

Cities 

Poi>u- 

lation 

Ho.ston (capital) . 

745,439 

Haverhill . 

49,450 

Chicopee . 

30,138 

Worcester . 

162,697 

Mahlen 

48,907 

Revere 

25,178 

Fall River . 

121,791 

Chelsea 

43,426 

Gloucester . 

24,478 

New Bedford 

10!»,568 

Newton 

43,113 

Beverley . 

22,959 

Cambridge . 

108,822 

Quincy 

40,674 

North Adams 

22,935 

Lowell 

: 107,978 

Fitchburg . 

39,656 

j Northampton 

21,6.54 

.Springfield , . i 

102,971 i 

Pitt.stleld . 

39,607 

1 Attleboro . 

18,480 

Lynn . 

95,803 . 

Everett 

37,718 

Leominster i . 

i 17,646 

Lawrence 

!»0,259 : 

Salem . 

87,200 

1 Melrose 

16.880 

Somerville . 

8(5,854 

Taunton 

.36,161 

. Woburn . . ' 

• 1(5,410 

Brockton 

(52, 2 ‘.8 

Medford 

30,509 

i Newbnryport . 

15,311 

flolyoke 

<50,816» I 

Waltham , 

30,154 

j Marlborough 

15,250 


* J^ecame :i city Jannary 1, lOlC'. 

The Registrar’s Re()Oit for 191 5 showed : Births, 93,155 (males, 47,786 ; 
females, 45,363 ; unknown, 6) ; deaths, 53,110 ; divorces granted, male, 
632, female, 1,620, total, 2,252. The number of marriages in 1915 was 31,301. 
Divorce is granted lor ciuelty, desertion, drunkenness, imprisonment, im- 
potency, intoxication, non-sap])ort, and nullity of marriage. 

The “corrected death rate” (excluding deaths of non-residents) for the 
City of Boston in 1915 (based on an estimated population of 748,431 on July 1, 
1915) was 13 ’91 as compared with a corresponding “ corrected death rate ” 
in 1914 of 13-97. 

The principal religious bodies arc the Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The leading Protestant bodies are Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodist- 
Episcopalian, Protostant'Epis(*opalian, Christian Scientists, Unitarians, and 
Universalists. 

Instruction. — There is a State Board of Education. School attendance 
is compulsory from 7 to 14 years of age. For the school year ending 
June 30, 1916, the total expenditure was 23,365,980 dollars, and the number 
of teachers required for the public schools was 19,003, the total number 
of pupils enrolled was 604,023, and the average attendance was 508,668. 
The 256 public high schools had 3,618 teachers and 88,240 pupils. There 
were 10 State normal schools with a total enrolment for the school year, 
1915“16, of 3,051 pupils and 171 teachers. In 1915 the Legislature passed 
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an Act to establish a Department of University Extension and to provide for 
Correspondence Courses of Education to be under the direction of the Board 
of Education. 

Within the State there are 17 colleges and universities, of which 14 are 
non-sectarian and 3 are sectarian (2 Catholic and 1 Methodist). Of these 
17 institutions, 5 arc exclusively for women. The principal of these 
(November, 1915), aie : — 


year of 
origin 

Name and Location of College 

' Professors 
and other 

1 Instiuclors 

Students 

163(5 

Harvard University,! Cambridge 

892 5 

5,226 2 

' 1793 

Williams College, Williamstown 

58 

514 

1837 

Mount Holyoke College,*! South Hadley . 

119 

791 

1850 

Tufts College,! Medford 

266 

1,540 

1861 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ^ Boston 

.308 

1,900 

1863 I 

Massachusetts Agricultural College,'! Amherst. 

70 

668 

18(50 

Boston University,-! Boston .... 

1S8 

2,060 

1870 

Wellesley College, 2 Wellesley .... 

134 

1,512 

1871 

Smith College, 5! Northampton .... 

146 

1,725 

1882 

Radcliffe College, 3 Cambridge .... 

1341 

657 

1887 

Clark University, 4 Worcester .... 

21 

107 

1809 i 

Simmons College, 3 Boston 

117 

1,083 


1 Radcliffe Collefjc for women is afRliatecl with, hut is not legally a part of, 
Harvard University. 

2 Not including students in Radcliffe College, nor students in the summer school. 

2 For women only. 

4 For men and women. 

^ Includes Instructors in Harvard University offering instruction to students in 
Radrliffe College. 


Charity and Correction.— -On October l, 1916, there wore ill the 
State twelve public institutions strictly for the insane, two for tlie feeble- 
minded, and one for cpi]e})tics, and in addition to these, there were one 
large private institution for the insane and 26 smaller institutions for 
one or more of the above classes of ])atients. The whole number of 
insane in institutions in tlie State on October 1, 1916, was 15,049, of which 
number 14,629 were in the public institutions. Of the total number, 7,376 
were males and 7,673 were females. The total number of feeble-minded in 
the State was 2,876, of whom 1,530 were males and 1,346 were females. 

On October 1, 1916, there were 11 institutions under the supervision of 
the State Board of CJiarity, consisting of the Stat(5 Farm with 2,627 inmates, 
the State infirmary with 2,096 inmates, three industrial schools with 955 
inmates, a hospital school for crippled children with 277 inmates, four sana- 
toria for consumptives with 1,077 inmates, and the Norfolk State Hospital 
with 141 inmates. Poiiikese Hospital (for lepers), with 9 inmates, is 
administered directly by the State Board of Charity. In addition to 
the above, there were on November 1, 1916, as State minor wards, under 
the custodial care of the Board, 8,861 children boarded in families and 1,675 
children in families without board, also 1,736 children in care of the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Training Schools, placed in families and supervised by 
the State Board of Charity. The number of paupers in almshouses during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1915, was 10,966. 

The penal institutions in the State consist of 6 strictly State institutions 
and 21 county jails or houses of correction. On September 30, 1915, the 
number of piisoners in these institutions was 5,824 males and 839 females. 
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Finance, Defence.— For the fiscal year ending November 30, 1916, 
the net revenue and expenditures of the State were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1915 . . . 11,924,401 

Not receipts, year ending November 30, 1916 . . 58,988,760 

Total 70,913,151 

Total net expenditure, year ending Nov. 30, 1916 . 69,449,601 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1916 . . . 11,463,550 


The total bonded debt of the State on December 1, 1916, amounted to 
126,930,662 dollars, while the sinking fund amounted to 41,263,980 dollars, 
leaving a net total debt of 85,666,682 dollars. 

For the year 1916 the figures for certain tax values are as follows 

Dollars 

Assessed value of real estate ..... 3,685, 163,697 

Assessed value of personal ])roperty . . . 1,240,919,790 

Amount of deposits in savings banks (average for 

last six months) ....... 1,031,041,311 

Valuation of corpora to excess taxed by the 
Commonwealth ....... 628,677,223 

6,585,802,021 

For the financial year ending January 31, 1916, the actual receipts of the 
city of Boston were 46,037,996 dollars, and the actual expenditures were 
44,297,711 dollars, while the net funded debt of the city, including the 
Cochituate Water Debt and the 8ulfolk County Debt for which the city is 
responsible, was 84,422,478 dollars. 

The military force of the State is the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
composed of the land forces (the Massachusetts National Guard) with an 
authorised .strength of 7,306 ; and the naval forces (the Massachusetts Naval 
IVlilitia), with an aiitliori.sed stnmgth of 891. On March 1, 1916, the actual 
strength of the National Guard was 432 officers and 6,043 men. On 
March 1, 1916, the Naval Battalion comprised 51 officers and 742 enlisted 
men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce.— in l9io the mimber of farms 
in Massachusetts (a farm being defined for census purposes as ‘ any tract of 
land of three or more acres used for agricultural purposes, and aUo any tract 
containing less than three acres which produced at least 250 dollars worth of 
farm products in the year 1909 ’) was 36,917, with an area of 2,875,941 
acres, of which 1,164,501 acre.s was improved land. The value of all 
farm property (including land valued at 105,532,616 dollars) in the State 
in 1910 .was 226,474,025 dollars. Of the 36,917 farms in tho State 
approximately 87 per cent, were operated by the owners, 5 per cent, by 
managers, and 8 per cent, by tenants. The total value of the agricultural 
products of the State during the year 1909, was 31,948,095 dollars, represent- 
ing an increase of 38 per cent, over the corresponding total for the year 1899. 
The principal crops in 1916 with tlieir values were: Hay and forage, 
749,000 tons, valued at 14,231,989 dollars ; potatoes, 2,275,000 bushms, 
valued at 3,981,000 dollars ; maize, 1,764,600 bushels, valued at 2,117,000 
dollars ; tobacco, 12,118,000 pounds, valued at 3,030,000 dollars. On Jan. 1, 
1917, there wore in the State 59,000 horses, 160,000 milch cows, 88,000 
other cattle, 25,000 sheep, and 112,000 pigs. 
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In the last half of the nineteenth century so many industrial enter- 
prises came into existence that Massachusetts has been quite transformed 
from an agricultural into a manufacturing community. At present nearly 
three-fourtlis of the [»opulation dwell in the cities or closely settled 
places. 

The census of manufactures in the State in 1914 sliowcd that the total 
capital invested in manufactures was 1,548,960,733 dollars, employing on the 
average 606,698 persons, who earned 341,309,517 dollars, using raw material 
valued at 931,383,793 dollars, and turned out products worth 1,641,373,044 
dollars (:u 1905, 1,124,092,051 dollars). 

Condensed statistics of the more im])ortant industries are given in the 
following table (Massachusetts Statistics ol Maiiulactures, 1914) : — 



No. of 

Capital 

inve.sted 

1 

'Goods made 

Persons 


Industries 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments 

1 Stock used 

and 

' work done 

em- 

ployed 

Wages 



dollar.'^ 

I dollars 

dollars 


dollars 

Boots and shoes . 

4Gt 

92,253,524 

' 120,325,080 

, 200,529,858 

70,914 

40,743,858 

Cotton goods 
Woollen, worsted, 

LSP 

25G,b.58,720 

i 119,834,834 

197,322,111 

113,559 

50,706,040 

and felt goods 
Foundry and 

171 

144,235,644 

1 83,077,423 

130,348,514 

54,255 

27,363,082 

machine shoj) 



• 




products . . . 

Electrical inachi- 
iiery, api^ara- 
tus, and sup- 
plies .... 

936 

11 5, *179, 404 

: 30, <>89,028 

S5,038,0] 2 

41,301 

28,117,771 

91 

45,067,320 

' 17,090,907 

43,809,294 ; 

17,125 

10,651,133 

Paper and wood 

pull 

Leather, tanned, 

SG 

47,979,900 

; 20,010,748 

43,352,545 

13,401 

7,548,020 

curried, and 







tinished . . . 

Slaughtering, in- 

1‘2G 

47,418,119 

1 33,194,001 

45,205,434 

10,104 

5,918,205 

cluding meat 
packing . . . 

107 

19,001,901 

1 47,475,817 

54,440,687 

3,582 

2,141,451 


There is very little mining within the State. The principal minerals, as 
in most of the New England States, are from the stone quarries (3,438,556 
dollars in 1914) and the clay pits (1,681,557 dollars in 1914). There are 
large stone quarries at Quincy, Kockport, Worcester, and Milford. The 
total value of all mineral products in 1914 was 6,292,833 dollars ; in 1913, 
7,044,529 dollars. 

A large foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
Di.strict (i.<?., Boston and eight minor ports) by eighteen Trans* Atlantic 
steamship lines. In the calendar year 1915 the im])orts were valued at 
170,433,648 dollars and the exports (including foreign, trans-shipped) at 
119,498,929 dollars. The principal commodities imported, with valuation, 
were : Wool, 54,300,172 dollars ; hides and skins, 24,341,331 dollars ; fibres 
and vegetable grasses, and manufactures of, 19,032,031 dollars; cotton, and 
manufactures of, 20,489,960 dollars; and sugar and molasses, 15,115,904 
dollars. The principal exports, with valuation, were : Leather, and manu- 
factures of, 31,503,422 dollars ; meat and dairy products, 25,909,356 dollars ; 
cotton, and manufactures of, 11,115,416 dollars ; iron, steel, and manufactures 
of, 10,454,724 dollars ; and breadstuffs, 11,144,372 dollars. 

In 1916 the vessels engaged in foreign trade which entered the Massa. 
chusettsj District had a tonnage of 2,270,520 ; and those which cleared 
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1,527,027. The tonnage of vessels engaged in the coasting trade and enter* 
ing the port of Boston was 12,885,509. 

The total number of immigrant aliens from Trans-Atlantic ports admitted 
at the port of Boston during the year 1915, arriving for the lirst time and in- 
tending to rcmvain jiermanently, was 9,483 (only one- fourth the total for 
1914), classified as follows: — South Italians 4,051; Portuguese, 3,402; 
Germans, 621 ; Greeks, 486 ; North Italians, 274 ; English, 208 ; Jews, 67 ; 
all others, 374. Of the total number (9,483) 5,144, or 54*24 per cent, 
gave their destination as Massachusetts. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 2,128 miles of main and branch steam rail- 
roads in the State. The 3 principal railroads, the Boston and Albany (New 
York Central lessee), the Boston and Maine, and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, ea(di having a terminus in Boston, have operated about 95 per 
cent, of the railroad mileage and conducted over 98 per cent, of the entire 
pass'^nger and freight business as expressed in gross revenue from those 
sources. On June 30, 1916, the total length of electric railways (main and 
second track, surface and elevated) within the State was 2,857 miles. The 
elevated track is confined to Boston and Cambridge. 

In September, 1915, there were 169 National banks in operation in the 
State, of which 13 were in Boston. Tlic total assets of the 169 National 
banks amounted to 611,989,333 dollars. On October 31, 1915, there were 
iu operation in the State 195 savings-banks wdth assets of 1,005,591,642 
dollars and 179 co-operative banks with assets of 101,543,318 dollars and 
77 trust companies having aggregate assets of 563,695,111 dollars. For many 
years there have been no State banks, strictly so called, in Massachusetts. 
The total clearings of the Boston Clearing House during the calendar year 
1915 amounted to 8,256,035,555 dollars. 

British Co jcsul- General at Boston . — Frederick P. Leay. 

VLCc-Con.suh.~i {Am B. Traiil, John B. Masson. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Govemineilt. — Michigan was admitted into the Union on January 26, 
1837. According to the revised constitution adopted in 1908 the legisla- 
tive authority is vested in a Senate of 32 members elected by the counties 
or groups of couni ios for 2 years, and a House of Representatives of 100 
members, the electoral districts being re-arranged according to population 
every 10 years. Electors are male citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next ])receding the election, and resident at the time 
of the election in the district, county, or toAvnship for which the election is 
held. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 13 Repioscnia- 
tives. 

Governor . — Albert E. Sleeper, 1917-19 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Coleman C. Vaughan. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
and villages. There are 83 counties, each of which is acor])oratc V>ody with a 
Board of Su])ervisors as its administrative authority. Cities must have each 
a population of not less than 3,000, luita few which have been long incorporated 
have a smaller ]) 0 ]ml;ition. Cities hereafter imtorporated must have at least 
2,000 inhabitants and 500 persons per scpiare mile. Villages in the legal 
sense have a ];opu]ation of at least 300 within an area of a square mile. The 
State Capital is Lansing. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 57,980 square miles, of which 
500 square miles is water This is e.xelusive of 16,653 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 sipiare miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 Sfpiare miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes 8t. Clair and Erie. The total length 
of Michigan coastline is 1,620 miles. 

Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 3,054,854. 


Years 

IVhite 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1820 

8,722 

174 

8,896 

0-1 

1860 

742,314 

6,799 

749,113 

13-0 

1900 

2,405,166 

15,816 

2,420,982 

42-2 

1910 

2,793,068 

17,115 

2,810,173 

48*9 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1910 the population by sex and birth was : — 


j 

White 1 

Negro 1 

! Asiatic i Indian 

' i 

Total 

Male .... 

1,441,281 

0,007 

i 4,246 

1,454,584 

Female 

1,343,U<;g 

8,108 

1 3,565 

1,855,630 

Total . . . j 

2,785,247 ] 

17,115 1 

292 , 7,519 1 

' 2,810,173 


Of the total population in 1910, 695,624 wore foreign-born, of whom 
171,157 were from (Janada, 131,583 from Germany, 42,724 from England, 
37,978 from Russia, 33,471 from Holland, 20,434 from Ireland, 26,374 from 
Sweden, 31,144 from Finland, 9,952 from Scotland, 7,638 from Norway, 
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16,860 from Italy, 31,034 from Austria, and 35,176 from all others. In 
1916 the area of the Indian reservations was 803 acres, and the population 
7,514. 

In 1916 the estimated population of the principal cities was : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities I 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Detroit . . . 

571, 7s4 

Lansing . . . ! 

40,498 ' 

Ishpeming . 

1.5,000 

Grand Rapids . 

1 ‘28, 291 

Jackson . . . ; 

35,36.3 

Manistee . 

14,000 

Saginaw . . . 

i 77,3‘25 

Battle Creek . . j 

29,480 1 

Alpena 

13,273 

Flint .... 

54,72‘2 

Muskegon . . | 

26,100 , 

Menoniiiiee 

13,000 

Kalamazoo . . 

48,S8G 

Port Huron . . i 

23,000 

Sault Ste, Marie 

13,019 

Bay City . . . 

47,942 

Ann Arbor . . 

15,010 

Marquette . 

12,409 


Of the total jiopulation in 1910, 47*2 percent, was urban. 

The death-rate per 1,000 of population in the State was 13*3 in 1913; 
12*8 in 1914 ; and 12-8 in 1915. 

The more important religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Imthcran, llaptist, rresbyterian, and Congregational. 

Education is com])ulsory for the school term for children from 7 to 16 
years of age. 'Phe total net expenditure for graded and ungraded public 
schools, for the fiscal year 1914-15, was 24,432,130 dollars; for the 
University, State colleges, normal and State schools, 3,251,303 dollars. 
Total, 27,683,488 dollars. In 1915 the ])ublic schools had 598,159 enrolled 
pupils and 20,161 teachers. Tlie State had 4 normal schools with 228 
teachers and 7,259 pupils in 1915. The highest educati(»n provided by the 
State is given in the University of Michigan, founded in 1841 at Ann Arbor ; 
ill 1915 it had 524 professors and teachers and 7,214 students. There 
is a State Agricultiii'al College at lainsing, founded in 1857 ; it had, 

111 1915, 168 professors and 1,506 students. There is a College of 
Mines at Houghton, founded in 1886 ; in 1915 it had 23 instructors and 

112 students. 

Each of the 83 counties has 3 Superintendents of the j)Oor (except 
Wayne County, which has 8), a]ij)oiiited by the Board of supervisors, and 80 
counties have iutirmaries. Either indoor or outdoor relief may be given ; 
adult dependent persons and dependent cliildreii sulfering from curable 
disease or deformity are sent to the Uiiiveisity Hospital at Ann Arboi*. 
The Legislature of 1915 authorized the creation of a Commission to in- 
vestigate the existing system of public care and relief of poor persons in the 
State of Michigan, the laws governing the same, and the administration of 
sucli laws. This Commission is to leport to the 1917 Legi.slatiire. The 
whole number of poor pei-soiis niaiiitained in the infiriiiarics during the year 
ending September 30, 1915, was 8,810, of whom 7,111 were males and 1,699 
females. Tlic average nunibor of per.soiis maintained tlie entin' }>orio(l was 
3,400*15. The number of persons temporarily relieved outside the in- 
firmaries was 66,815. Tlie number of i)crmauoiit indigent persons main- 
tained outside the infirmaries was 3,519, the number of persons supported 
at public institutions 1,311, and tlie wliole number of ditiereiit persons who 
received assistance in any form during the period was 80,455. d'he 
whole amount expended in the care and support of the poor is reported at 
2,278,633 dollars. There are 14 charitable institutions, 3 penal, and 2 
juvenile reformatory institutions maintained by the State ; there are also 
42 licensed child -placing agencies, 47 licensed maternity hospitals, 350 
licensed boarding homes for children, and 27 private institutions for the aged 
and defective. 
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Finance, Defence. — tiic year ending June 30. 1916, the revenue 


and expenditure were as follows: — 

Dollars. 

Balance, July 1, 1915 ...... 9,576,075 

Receipts, 1915-16 20,929,261 


Total 30,505,336 

Disbursements, 1915-16 17,927,106 


Balance, July 1, 1916 12,578,230 


The State has no bonded debt. 

In 1916 the total assessed valuation of the State as equalised 
by the State Board of Equalization amounted to 2,800,000,000 dollais. 

The Michigan National Guard had on August 1, 1916, 220 otficers and 
3,430 enlisted men. The Naval Brigade of the State comprised 42 officers 
and 519 men. 


Production and Industry. — The state is largtdy agricultural. Ill 1910 
it contained 206,960 farms with a total area of 18,940,614 acres, of which 
12,832,078 acres was improved land. The total value of all farm property in 
1910 was 1,088,858,379 dollars. In 1916 the cliief crops were oats, 

42.690.000 bushels ; corn, 45,375,000 bushels ; wheat, 13,600,000 bushels ; 
liay, 4,372,000 tons ; potatoes, 15,360,000 bushels. fSiigar beets are also 
cultivated. On January 1, 1917, there were in the Slate 1,834,000 sheep, 

680.000 horses, 865,000milch cows, 720,000 other cattle, and 1,345,000 swine. 
In 1915 the wool cli}) yielded 8,073,000 pounds of wool. 

Michigan ranks sixth among the States in production of mineral wealtli. 
The total output of ore in 1914 amounted tc 8,533,280 long tons 
(18,722,358 dollars). Copper mining is carried on in the Lake Su))erior 
region ; the yield of coiq)er amonnted in 1914 to 164,344,058 pounds 
(21,857,750 dollars) ; silver, in 1914, was ])rodiiced to the amount of 413,500 
line ouiieea (228,665 dollars) ; salt (1914), 11,670,976 barrels (3,299,005 
dollars) ; coal, 1,283,030 short tons (2,559,786 dollars). The output of 
the clay-working industries (bricks, tiles, Ac.) in 1914 was valued at 
2,700,066 dollars ; of Portland cement (1914), 4,218,429 barrels (4,064,781 
dollars). Graphite, asbestos, grindstones, gypsum, sandstone, limestone, 
mineral waters, and (in small quantity) petroicum are worked. The mineral 
output in 1913 was valued at 72,143,211 dollars ; in 1914, 57,732,447 
dollars. 

The industries of tlie State are concerned ehielly with lumber, timbei*, 
agiicultural products, metal-working, and the manufactme of automobiles, 
furniture, stoves, and machinery. In 1915, the number of workshops and 
manufacturing establishments iiisjjeeted was 14,359, with an aggregate daily 
wage paid all employees of 1,116,428*80 dollars, 15,842 superintendents 
and 452,105 employees. Statistics (census 1910) of some of the more 
important industries are given in Thk Statesman’s Yeau-Book for 1916, 
p. 549. 

For the fiscal year ending July 31, 1916, there were manufactured in 
Michigan 1,038,417 automobile.s, 1,015,964 of which number w^ere [deasure 
cars and 22,453 were commercial vehicles. Michigan manufactures about 
76 per cent, of the entire output of motor vehicles in the United States. 
Detroit holds fifth place as a manufacturing city. 

Other industrial products are butter and cheese, beet sugar, cbcmicals, 
various forms of iron and steel work, and malt liquors. Slaughtering and 
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meat-packing have also considerable importance. The annual fish catch for 
the Great Lakes is estimated at over 50,500,000 lbs. 

In 1915 there were 8,680 miles of railway in operation, besides 971 
miles of electric railway, exclusive of city lines. During 1915 a tonnage of 
56,399,147 net tons with 71,290,304 short tons of freight passed through the 
St. Mary's Falls Ship Canal. This canal is located at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, and serves as a gateway between the lakes ; it is the largest ship 
canal in the world. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 491 State banks and trust companies, and 
106 national banks in Miehigan, with, estimated, 2,000,000 depositors 
having to their credit 598,388,700*76 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 
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Camphdl (.1. V.), Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. 1870. 

roo/»:(W,X Michigan: Its History and Government. New York, 1005. 

Cooley (T. M.), Michigan : A History of Governments. ‘Jnd ed Bostor, 1880, 
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Wood (L. II.), Physical, Industriai and Sectional Geography of Micliigan. 1914. 


MINNESOTA. 

Government. — Minnesota was admitted into tJje Union on May 11, 
1858. The legislature consists of a Senate of 67 members, one being elected 
in each of the legislative districts, and a House of Re])resentatives of 130 
members elected in the same districts in numbers proportioned to population. 
Senators are elected for 4 years, all terms expiring at the same time. 
Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Governor, — J. A. A. Buniquist, 1915-19 (7,000 dollars.) 

Secretary o/ aSYo^^. — Julius A. Schmahl. 

There arc 86 counties, few of which contain less than 400 s(iuare miles 
and 2,000 inhabitants. Townships, as in other western States, are, 
geographically, areas of land 6 miles sipiare, each divided into 36 sections of 
(me sfjuare mile, iiumhered on a uniform principle. When organised they 
are corporate bodies with a town -meeting, 3 supervisors, and other officers 
elected for one year. Incorporated villages have not less than 175 inhabitants; 
they form separate election and assessment districts and have each a village 
council. The State Capital is St. Paul. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area 84,682 square miles, of whidi 
3,824 square miles is water. This is exclusive of 2,514 square miles of 
Lake Superior. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 2,279,603. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal Censuses was as follows : 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

776,884 

3,889 

780,773 

9-7 

1890 

1,296,408 

i 13.875 

1,310,283 

16-2 

1900 

1,787,036 

; 14,868 

1,761,394 

217 

1910 

2,069,227 

16,481 ! 

2,075,708 

25*7 


N N 
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In 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

{ Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1 , 099,425 

4,183 

32.5 

1,108,611 

Female . , 

i 

959,802 

2,901 j 

1 

19 

967,197 

I 

Total 

1 

2,059,227 

7,084 ! 

344 

9,053 

2,075,708 


Tlie foreign born inhabitants in 1910 numbered 543,595 comprising 
109,527 Germans, 122,427 Swedes, 105,302 Norwegians, 29,856 English 
Canadians, 15,859 Irish, 16,137 Danes, 11,062 French Canadians, and 12,136 
English. The Indian Reservations in the State have an area (1915) of 854 
square miles and contain 11,723 Indians. 

The largest towns are Minnea])olis with an estimated population of 
363,454 in 1916; St. Paul (the administrative capital), 247,232; Duluth, 
94,495; Winona, 18,583; Stillwater, 10,198; Mankato, 10,365. Of the 
total Y>opulation in 1910, 41 ‘0 per cent, was urban. 

The chief religious bodies are : the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. 

In 1914 the 8,890 public elementary schools of the State had 14,519 teachers 
and 420,199 enrolled pupils ; 216 public high .scliools had 2,197 teachers and 
36,703 pupils. For the instruction of teachers (who are examined and 
licensed by county superintendents) there were 6 public normal schools with 
156 teachers and 3,960 pupils in 1915. Total expenditure on education 
in 1914, 19,869,782 dollars. The Universit}' of Minnesota at Minneapolis, 
founded in 1868, had 608 professors and 13,279 students in 1916. Hamline 
University, at St. Pauls, founded in 1854, had 24 instructors and 486 
students. St. John’s (Roman Catholic) University, at Collegeville, founded 
in 1857, had 48 instructors and 413 students. 

Within the State there are (besides almshouses and asylums for the 
insane, &c.) 86 benevolent institutions, 74 of which have been provided 
by private pcr.sons or ecclesiastical bodies. They comprise 44 hospitals 
^ (seven public;, three dispensaries (one public), 16 orphanages (one public), 
three day nurseries, 18 homes mainly for adults (one public), a school for 
the deaf and another for the blind (both public). On January 1, 1910, 
the number of paupers in almshouses was 687, being 33 T per 100,000 of the 
population, and of prisoners in 2 >enal institutions, 1,613, being 77*7 per 
100,000 of the population. 

FinailCB, Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year ending 


July 31, 1916, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on August 1, 1915 3,332,006 

Receipts to July 31, 1916 23,861,472 

Total 27,183,478 

Payments to July 31, 1916 , . . 21,726,530 

Balance August 1, 1916 5,456,948 


The assessed value of property was (1916) : Real, 1,154,269,736 dollars ; 
personal, 233,368,380 dollars; total, 1,387,638,115 dollars. 

The Militia, called the National Guard, contained, on June 30, 1916, 210 
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officers and 2,889 enlisted men. All able-bodied men from 21 to 45 years 
of ago are enrolled and liable to military service. The naval militia has 
28 officers and 511 men. 

Production and Industry. — Minnesota is largely an agricultural 
State. In 1910 it contained 156,137 farms with a total area of 27,675,823 
acres, of which 19,643,533 acres was improved land. The total value of all 
farm property in 1910 was 1,476,411,737 dollars. In 1916, 2,520,000 acres 
of land under maize yielded 84,420,000 bushels. Other crops were wheat, 

27.555.000 bushels; oats, 88,112,000 bushel. s ; barley, 26,125,000 bushels; 
flax-seed, 2,338,000 bushels. On January 1, 1917, the farm animals in- 
cluded 900,000 horses, 1,302,000 milch cows and 1,340,000 other cattle ; 

541.000 sheep, and 1,733,000 swine. In 1915 the wool clip amounted to 

2.940.000 pounds of wool. The total national forest area on June 20, 1915, 
was 987,377 acres. 

The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesabi and Vermilion 
ranges has reached great importance. Certain quarryi^uoducts also are of 
value, the output of granite, sandstone, and limestone being 1,074,436 short 
tons in 1914, valued at 417,979 dollars ; the value of clay products was 
1,944,886 dollars. The total mineral output in 1913 was of the value of 
85,814,533 dollars ; in 1914, 45,680,855 dollars. 

Other industries are connected with the traffic in cattle, sheep, and swine, 
while im])ortant manufacturing industries are the making of boots and shoes, 
clothing, furniture, metal goods, and nouJiincry. According to the census of 
manufactures of 1910 there were in the State 5,561 manufacturing establish- 
ments with a total capital of 275,416,000 dollars, emjdoying 84,767 wage- 
earners, who were j)aid in the year 15,452,000 dollars ; the cost of raw 
material used was 281,622,000 dollars, and the out]>ut was valued at 

409.420.000 dollars, 

Minneapolis is an impcrtaiit centre of the grain trade. Duluth is an 
important port on Lake Superior. 

In 1915, Minnesota had 9,059 miles of railway, besides 715 miles of elec- 
tric railway track. From St. Paul 10 railways, with a total length of 

60.000 miles radiate. The Great Northern Railway Company of St. Paul 
has a line of steamers which sail between Puget Sound and China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, the railway of the company carrying vast loads of 
merchandise from St. Paul to the })ort of shipment at very low freights. 

On June 30, 1916, theie were 9 savings banks in the State with 150,552 
depositors who had to their credit 36,719,606 dollars, bL-ing 243*89 dollars 
to each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of Minnesota, and the various Executive and Administrative Reports 
of the State. St. Paul. 

Folwill{y^. W.), Minnesota, In ‘American Commonwealth’ Series. Boston., 1907. 
Johnson (0.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York «iid 
Loudon, 1906. 

Neill’s History of Minnesota. Historical Society, St. Paul, 

MnrVey (F. L.), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London ,1905. 

Robinson (B. V.), Cost of Government in Minnesota. 8t. Paul, 1913. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Government. — The state was Admitted into the Union on December 10, 
1817. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
both elected for four years. 

Qualified as electors are all male United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and have been 
registered. The applicant for registration must be able to nsad the State 
Constitution or sho\v that he understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor. — Theo. G. Bilbo, 1916-20 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. W. Power. 

The State capital is Jackson (estimated population in 1916, 27,737). 
Mississippi is divided^into 79 counties. 

Area, Population, Education.-— Area 46,865 square miles, 503 square 
miles being water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 1,951,674. 


Years 

White 

; Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. luile 

1860 

353,901 

437,404 

791,306 

17*1 

1900 1 

643,640 

907,630 

1,651,270 

33*5 

1910 

789,627 

1,009,487 

1,797,114 

38*8 


In 1910 the population by sex and birth was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

402,056 

502,796 1 

908 

905,760 

Female 

384,055 

506,691 j 

608 

891,354 

Total 

786,111 

1,009,487 ' 

263 

1,253 

1,797,114 


The foreign-born inhabitants in 1910 numbered 9,389, of whom 1,665 
were German, 2,137 Italian, and 747 Irish. In 1910 the urban population 
was 11*6 per cent, of the whole ; the larger cities (with population in 1915) 
being : Meridian, 25,378 ; Vicksburg, 23,264 ; Natchez, 12,670. 

About half the church-going inhabitants of Mississippi are Ba])tists and 
one-third are Methodists. The remainder are mostly Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians and Christians. 

There is no law for compulsory attendance at school ; white and 
coloured children are tauglit in separate schools. In 1914 tlie public 
elementary schools had 10,953 teachers (2924 men and 8,029 women), 
492,756 enrolled pupils. In 1915 167 public high schools had 570 teachers 
and 10,323 pupils. One public normal school in 1915 had 21 teachers and 
985 students. For higher education Mississippi has 6 universities and colleges. 
These institutions comprise the University of Mississippi, established 1848, 
which in 1916 had 40 instructors and 626 students ; Mississippi College (1826), 
Clinton (Bapt.), with 17 professors and 421 students; Rust University, for 
coloured students (1872), Holly Springs (M.E.), with 16 professors and 463 
students ; and Millsaps College (1892), Jackson (M.E.So.), with 13 professors 
and 280 students. The Agricultural and Mechanical College (founded 1880) 
has 61 ‘professors and 1, 1 60 students. The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
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College for coloured youths’ has 21 professors' and 616 students. The 
Mississippi Industrial Institute and College, founded in 1885 at Columbus 
for the education of the young women of the State, has 62 teachers and 816 
students. 

Charity. — Witliin the State are (apart from almshouses, &c.) 17 
benevolent institutions, of Avhich 13 have been provided by private persons 
or ecclesiastical bodies. They comprise six hospitals (two public), six orphan- 
ages, three homes, mainly for adults, a school for deaf, and one for blind 
children (both public). On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in insti- 
tutions was 436, being 24'3 per 100,000 of tlie population, and of prisoners in 
penal institutions, 2,283, being 127 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance* Defence. — The annual receipts and disbursements in the 
year ending September 30, 1916, were as follows : — 


Balance, October 1, 1915 
Receipts, 1915-16 


Dollars 

261,863 

7,808,576 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1915-16 


8,070,489 

9,200,327 


Deficit, October 1, 1916 


1,129,888 


In 1915 the bonded debt of the State amounted to 2,756,899 dollars. 
According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders the State 
has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollars. For 1914 the assessed valuation, 
were : Real property, 267,798,266 dollars ; personal property, 104,420,290 
dollars ; total, 372,218,556 dollars. 

The State militia, or National Guard, on Se]>teinber 1, 1916, had a strength 
of 71 officers and 1,085 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
State, which has a somi-tro]»ical climate and a rich soil. In 1910 the farms 
numbered 274,382 with an area of 18,557,533 acres, of which 9,008,310 acres 
was improved land. The total value of all farm projiorty in 1910 was 
426,314,634 dollars. The chief product is cotton, wluch was grown on 

3.114.000 acres, and yielded 800,000 bales in 1916, valued at 78,523,000 
dollars. Other crops ai'c maize, 47,600,000 bushels in 1916 ; rice, wheat, 
oats, potatoes. On Jamiary 1, 1917, there were in the State 243,000 horses, 

292.000 mules, 450,000 milch cows, 535,000 other cattle, 193,000 sheep, and 

1.698.000 swine. 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi such as hydraulic 
limestone, coal, gy[)sum, and rich clay, there is no mining enterprise. The 
total mineral output in 1914 was valued at 1,104,197 dollars, and that 
amount included 530,857 dollars for clay products. In 1913 the total output 
was valued at 1,143,472 dollars. 

In 1910 tliere were 2,598 ostahli.shmeiits engaged in the manufacturing 
industries; their aggregate canital amounted to 72,393,000 dollars; they 
employed 3,403 clerks, &c., and 50,384 wage-earners ; the raw material used 
cost 36,926,000 dollars, and their output was valued at 80,555,000 dollars. 
The most important industries are associated with the products of the State, 
and statistics are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 555. 

Oyster-canning and preserving, and the manufacture of fertilizers are also 
pro^erous. 

The State in 1915 had 4,470 miles of railway, besides 123 miles of electric 
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railway. The railroads with greatest length of line in the State are the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, the Illinois Central, the Southern, the Mobile 
and Jackson and Kansas City, the Mobile and Ohio, and the Gulf and Ship 
Island railways. The Mississippi river and the Gulf Coast provide natural 
facilities for transport. 

In 1915, there were 13 savings banks in the. State, with 10,244 depositors 
who had to ilieir credit 2,236,263 dollars, being 218*29 dollars to each de- 
positor. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of tho various Executive Departments of the State. 

Mississippi Official and Statistical Registers, 1904, 1908-1912. (Next Volume, 1916). 

Enclyclopedia of Mississippi History. 2 Vols. 1907. (Full and complete, 1540-1907). 

Missisaipiii Provincial Arcliives. Vol. 1. (Enj^lish Dominion), 1763-66. 

Mississippi Territorial Archives. Vol. 1. 1798-1803. 

Publications of tho Mississippi Historical Society. 14 vols. 


MISSOURI. 

Government. — Missouri was admitted to the Union on March 2, 1821. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 34 members elected for 
four years (half tlieir number retiring every two years), and House of Re- 
presentatives of 1 42 members elected for two years. 

The right of suffrage extends (witli tin; usual exoe 2 )tions) to all male 
citizens and to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared tlieir intention of becoming citizens ; hut all who 
vote must have been resident in the State one year, and in the county 
or city 60 days next before the election. 

Missouri is represented in Congress by two Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor. — F. D. Gardner, 1917-21 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John L. Sullivan. 

The State is divided into 114 counties. Jefferson City is the State 
Capital. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 69,420 square miles (693 
square miles water). Estimated population on July 6, 1916, 3,410,692. 


Years 

1820 

1900 

1910 

White 1 

56,017 
, 2,945,431 

3,135,883 

Negro 

10,569 

161,234 

157,452 

j Total 

66,586 
! 3,106,665 

3,293,335 

— 

Per sq. mile 

1*0 

45*2 

47*9 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 



In 1910 the population by sex and birth 

was ; — 



- 

j White 

! Negro 

1 Asiatic | Indian 

Total 

Male . 

. 1 1,606,550 

1 80,489 

i 768 


1,687,818 

Female 

• ! 1,528,376 

1 76,963 

! 183 


1,605,522 

Total . ; 3,134,932 

157,462 

i 638 1 313 

3,293,335 
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The foreign-bom population in 1910 numbered 228,896, of whom 88,224 
were German (38*5 per cent.), 23,290 Irish, 13,751 English, 7,961 Canadian, 
6,141 Swiss, 21,401 Russian, 5,654 Swedish. 

The largest cities in the State, with estimated population in 1916, are : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Poi>. 

St. Louis 
Kansas City . 
St. Joseph 
Springfield 

7.57,309 

297,847 

85,236 

40,341 

Joplin . 

Hannibal 

Sedalia 

Webb City . 

33,216 
21,836 
19,449 ! 
13,821 1 

Jefrerson(Cap.)* 13,484 
Moberly . I 12,752 
Columbia . [12,530 

1 


Of the total population in 1910, 42*5 per cent, was urban. 

The strongest religious bodies in the State are Catholic, Baptist, and 
Methodist, after which (in order of importance), come Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists. 

School attendance is compulsory on children from 8 to 14 years of age for 
not less than three-fourths the school term. In 1915 the 9,792 public ele- 
mentary schools had 17,226 male and female teachers and 659,690 male and 
female enrolled pu})ils ; 600 ]mblic high schools had 2,600 male and 
female teachers and 51,665 male and female pupils, There are 5 public 
normal schools. Total expenditure for public .scrhools in 1915, 19,700,626 
dollars. For superior instiiiction there are maiiy universities and colleges, 
the more important being as follows (1916) : — 


Opened 

InstitAitions 

j Protes.sors 

1 Students 

1847 

Uni V. of Mis.souri, Cohimlna (State) 

. 1 268 I 

3,930 

1857 

Wa.sli!ngt<in Univ., 8t. riOni.s(n<m-.sect.) 

. i 281 

2,019 

1818 

St. Louis Uiiiv, (R.C.) 

. ; 253 ! 

1,634 


On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 2,388, 
being 72*5 ])er 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions 3,523, being 107 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance^ Defeiice« — tlie year 1915 tlie revenue and ex'pcnditiire 


were 


Balance, January 1, 1915 
Receipts, 1915 


iQir) 

Dollar.*; 


4,942,012 

10,000,582 


Total 

Disbursemeiiis, 1915 


14,942,594 

10,204,123 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1916 


4,738,471 


On January 1, 1915, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 7,308,339 
dollars (interest being payable tc State funds). The assessed value of real 
property (1914) was 1,279,855,544 dollars ; of personal property, 378,731,840 
dollars ; of railway, bridge, telephone and telegraph property, assessed by 
State board, 198,297,761 dollars, making a total of 1,856,885,145 dollars. 
The militia, or National Guard, consists of infantry and artillery with a 
total strength of 207 officers and 3,746 men on June 30, 1916 ; the naval 
militia had 19 officers and 234 men. 
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Production and Industry- —Agriculture is the chief occupation in the 
State. In 1910 the number of farms was 277,244, with a farm area of 
34,591,248 acres, of wliich 24,581,000 acres was improved land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1910 was 2,052,917,488 dollars. The chief crops 
are cereals. In 1916 the maize crop amounted to 132,112,000 bushels, 
wheat to 16,575,000 busliels, and oats 32,250,000 bushels. Potatoes and 
sorghum are grown tliroughout the State. In the south-eastern lowlands 
the important product is cotton, the area under which (1916) was 132,000 
acres, and the jdeld 62,000 bales, valued at 5,644,000 dollars. In 1916, 
5,000 acres wore undei' flax, yielding 35,000 bushels of flax-seed. The 
acreage in 1916 under tobacco was 3,200, from which the crop was 3,040,000 
pounds, valued at 456,000 dollars. There are many orchards, and small fruit 
isgroAvn. Stock-i aising is important, especially the raising of hogs, of which, 
on January 1, 1917, there were 4,280,000 in the State ; there were also 845,000 
milch cows, 1,600,000 other cattle, 1,370,000 sheep, and 1,040,000 horses, 
The wool clip in 1915 yielded 7,035,000 ])ounds of wool. 

Missouri leads all the other States iu the production of zinc and lead. 
The productive coal-fields of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles, and employ 11,104 miners. The output in 1914 amounted to 3,935,980 
short tons, valued at 6,802,325 dollars. The output of red and brown hema- 
tite iron ore was 36,304 long tons, valued at 75,696 dollars. The output 
of zinc was 105,994 short tons (10,81 1 ,388 dollars). The outjmt of lead in 
1914 was 192,612 short tons, valued at 15,023,736 dollars. The lead ores 
at Mine Lamotte, Missouii, contain eo])alt and nickel. Barytes in 1914 was 
produced to tlie amount of 33,317 short tons, valued at 112,231 dollars. The 
output of limestone, sandstone, and granite was valued at 2,294,103 dollars ; 
of bricks, tiles, and pottery, at 6,077,284 dollars. Other products are Portland 
cement (output in 1914, 4,706,389 barrels, valued at 4,485,744 dollars), 
grindstones, pig-iron, copper, blue and white lead. The mineral products 
of the State iu 1913, were valued at 54,001,088 dollars ; and in 1914 at 
48,597,593 dollars. 

Missouri has prosperous manufacturing industries, the more inqmrtant of 
which depend on agriculture and forestry. In 1910 there were 8,375 indus- 
trial establishments ; the canital invested in all tlie industries of the State 
amounted to 443,343,000 dollars ; the number of persons employed in them 
(including proprietors, clerks, and wage-earners) was 185,705, and the yeaPs 
output was valued at 574,111,000 dollars. The chief industries, with tlieir 
capital, their wage-earners, aiid their output in 1910, are given in The 
Statesman’s Yeah-Book for 1916, p. 558. 

St. Louis and Kan.sas City are iinportant centres of the traffic in grain and 
live stock. In 1914, 6,715,029 busliels of wlieat (4,137,995 bushels in 1913) 
were exported from St. Louis. 

In the State there were in 1915, 8,274 miles of railway, besides 1,113 miles 
of electric railway track. The northern portion of tlie State is better siqipilied 
with railways than the southern. Tlie ])riiicipal lines in the State are 
the Missouri Pacific, the Atchison, 'Popeka and Santa Fe ; the St. Louis 
and San Francisco; and tlie St. Louis South Western. St. Louis is the 
terminal for the larger river steamers, and there is a heavy traffic between 
it and the Gulf of Mexico. The market for the grain and animal produce of 
the Western States is largely reached via Missouri. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Kamsas City and another at St. Louis. 

Books of Reference 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri. Published by the Southern History 
Company, New York, Louisville, St. Louis. 1001. 
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Oarr (Lncien), Missouri. In ‘Amorioan Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass,, 1894. 
Houch (Louis), History of Missouri from the earliest explorations to the adjuission of 
the State into the Union in 1821. Chicago, 1908. 

Williams (Walter), The Slate of Missouri. St. Louis, 1904. 


MONTANA. 

Government. — Montaim was a<lmiUcd into tlic Union on Februaiy 22, 
1889. Tlie legislative power is vested iii a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. There are 41 Senators, elected for 4 years in such a manner that 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one half at each biennial election. The 
members of the House of Represfuitatives, 95 in ninnher, are elected for two 
years. Woman Suffrage was adopted in 1914. 

Governor . — Samuel V. Stewart, 1917-21 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Chiarles T. Stewart. 

The State is rcprc'scntcd in the Federal Legislature by 2 Senators and 2 
Representatives. For local administrative purposes the State is divided into 
41 counties, and 17 judicial distiicts. The State Capital is Helena. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— The state has a total area of 146,997 
square miles, including a water surface of 796 square miles. Estimated 
population on July 1, 1916, 459,494. 

The Federal census results give the population as follows 


Years 1 

I 

ropiil.'itiou 

1 Per sq. mile j 

Y ears 

Popnlation 

Per sq. mile 

1880 ’ 

39,159 

0*3 


1900 

! 243,329 

1*7 

1890 

142,924 

1 1-0 


1910 

1 376,053 

2'6 

In 1910 the ]){)puhition by sex 

and birth was : — 


• 

White 1 

1 

Negro 

Asiatic Indian Total 

Male . 


217,«)20 1 


2,S10 5,384 

1 226,872 

Female 


142, Olio 1 


'76 

84 5,361 

i 140,181 

Total 


3()0,rjso 1 

i 

1 ,834 . 

2,8'.>4 ; 10,745 

376,053 


Of the total ])opnhition in 1910, 91,644 were foreign horn. Of these 
10,627 were Cana<lian English, 9,469 Irish, 8,980 English, and 8,669 German. 
There is an Indian rcsei'vation of (1915) 6,738 square miles, with a population 
of 11,329. Tlie largest cities in tlie State are Rutto, with an estimated 
population of 43,425 in 1916; Mi.ssouhi had in 1916, 18,214 ; Great Falls 
0916), 13.948; Helena (capital), 13,612; Billings, 14,422; Anaconda, 
10,562. Of the total jmpulation in 1910, 35*5 per cent, was urban. 

Idle I’fdigious bodies are Roman Catholic, hlethodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, and Congregational, Christian, Christian Scientist. 

In 1916 the public elementary schools had 50,832 hoys and 51,936 girls, 
making a total of 102,768 enrolled ]mpils. In the public high schools there 
were 3,952 hoys and 5,237 girls ; total 9,189. The numbers of teachers 
(elementary and secondary) were — men, 681 ; women, 4,050; total, 4,731. 
Amount expended for school ])urposes, 1916, 8,386,167 dollars. The normal 
school had 19 teachers and 206 students in 1915. The University of 
Montana (founded in 1895 at Missoula) had, in 1913, 46 instructors and 
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470 students. The State also supports a College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, to which is affiliated the Experimental Station, and a State 
School of Mines, with 363 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 415, being 
110*4 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 
963, being 256 T per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance, Defence* — The total receipts and disbursements for the 
year ending November 30, 1915, were : — 

Dollars 

Balances on December 1, 1914 ...... 1,388,646 

Receipts, 1914-15 3,283,836 


Total 

Disbursement, 191 4-1 5 


4,667,481 

3,173,644 


Balance, November 30, 1915 1,493,837 

Bonded Debt. — 4% Bonds dated January 1, 1909, and due January ], 
1929, 35,000 dollars; State Insane Asylum Bonds, dated December 31, 1912, 
and due December 1, 1932, at 4%, 475,000 dollars ; total, 510,000 dollars. 

The assessed valuation of all kinds of property in 1915 was 439,786,918 
dollars. 

The National Guard (infantry) on June 30, 1916, consisted of 50 officers 
and 734 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. —Montana has considera])le undeveloped 
agricultural and mineral resources, and opportunity is offered to pro- 
spective settlers of acquiring land and booming permanent residents. 
In 1910 there were 26,214 farms with an area of 13,545,603 acres, of 
which 3,640,309 acres was improved land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1910 was 85,663,187 dollars. Largo irrigation projects are 
being constructed by the United States Government, and many private 
enteritises are being successfully carried out. The total forest area in 1915 
was 16,104,734 acres. 

The chief crop is wheat, amoirnting in 1916 to 28,655,000 bushels, and 
worth 46,134,000 dollars ; oats, 25,080,000 hiishels, value 11,788,000 dollars ; 
barley, 2,660,000 bushels, value 2,022,000 dollars ; flax seed, 3,088,000 
bushels, value 7,658,000 dollars; potatoes, 4,875,000 bushels, value 

5.850.000 dollars ; hay, 1,402,000 tons, value 15,422,000 dollars. Fruit is 
now very widely cultivated in the State; there were over 2,000,000 fruit-hearing 
trees in 1914. The raising of sheep, cattle, &c., is a very important industry. 
Montana has more sheep and produces more wool than any other State in the 
Union. The wool clip in 1915 yielded 28,682,000 pounds of wool. On 
January 1, 1917, there were 3,744,000 sheep ; horses, 452,000 ; milch cows, 

148.000 ; other cattle, 983,000 ; swine, 269,000. 

Montana has great mineral resources. In 1914 the production of coal 
amounted to 2,805,173 short tons, valued at 4,913,191 dollars; of copper, 
233,229,640 pounds (31,019,542 dollars) ; of lead, 4,828 short tons ; of gold, 
199,204 fine ozs., valued at 4,117,911 dollars ; of silver, 12,016,450 fine ozs., 
of the value of 6,645,102 dollars. Other products are iron ore, zinc, 
of the value of 6,690,608 dollsrs ; tungsten, grindstones, corundum, mineral 
waters, and sapphires. In 1913, the total value of mineral output was 
69,307,066 dollars ; in 1914 it was 54,244,889 dollars. 
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• The manufacturing industries of the State are prosperous. In 1909 there 
were 677 manufacturing establishments. The salaried officials numbered 
1,380. Their wage-earners, 11,655. The wages paid amounted to 10,901,000 
dollars; the salaries paid, to 2,054,000 dollars ; the cost of materials used, 
to 49,180,000 dollars; the value of output, to 73,272,000 dollars; value 
added by manufacture, to 24,092,000 dollars. By far the most important of 
the industries is the smcdting and refining of copper, but details of copper 
and some other works are necessarily withheld. Details of other industries 
are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 561. 

In 1915 there were 6,427 miles of railway in the State, besides 107 miles 
of electric street or elevated railway. The telegraph lines had a length of 
9,556 miles, and the telephone lines 5,384 miles. 

In the year ending Juno 30, 1915, there were 5 savings banks in the 
State, with 9,548 depositors, who had to their credit 3,448,061 dollars, being 
361 T2 dollars to eacn contributor. 

Books of Reference. 

Report of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labour, and Industry of the State of Montana. 
Helena, 1911-12. 

Rfiport.s of the various Plxecutive Departments of the State. 

“ Montana.” Issued by Department of Agriculture and Publicity. 


NEBRASKA. 

Tlie Nebraska legion was first reached by white men from ^lexico under 
the Spanish gcmoral Coronado in 1541. It wa.s explored by French fur 
traders in the period 1700-1800, and claimed by France, Spain and England 
in the early colonial period, ceded by France to Spain in 1763, retroceded to 
France in 1801, and sold by Napoleon to the United States as part of the 
Louisiana purchase in 1803. Fort Atkinson on the Missouri River, the. 
farthest western post of tho United States, was established in 1819, 
abandoned in 1827. Bellevue, t'm present olde.st continuous settlement, 
was established by French fur traders about 1820. The creation of Nebraska 
territory was pait of the ])rogramme of the United States government in 
1844 as a step in cslablLshing a military highway to hold Oregon, then in 
controversy with Great Britain. On May 30, 1854, Nebraska became a 
territory and on March 1, 1867, a State. “Arbor Day,” now a world-wide 
institution observed with ])lanting of trees, originated in Nebraska on 
January 4, 1872. 

G0V6riinieilt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 members and 
a Hoibse of Representatives of 100 members. The Legislators arc elected 
for two years. The franchise extends not only to citizens but also to aliens 
who, thirty days before the election, have declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens. Voters must have resided in the State for six months, in 
the county for 40 daya^ in the precinct for ten days next before the election. 
Tho present constitution was adopted in 1875. Important amendments 
adopted in 1912 provide for legislation through the initiative and referondiiin, 
for a State Board of Control over .sixteen State institutions, for biennial 
instead of annual elections, and permit cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants 
to frame their own charters. An amendment ]noliibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquor, except for mechanical, medicifial, and sacramental 
purposes, was adopted at the election Nov. 7, 1916, by the vote of 146,574 
lor, and 117,152 against. 
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Nebraska is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor , — Keith Neville, 1917-19 (2,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. W. Pool. 

There are 93 counties in the State. The State Capital is Lincoln. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 77,5io square miles, of which 
702 square miles is water. The population in decennial cen.sus years from 
1860 was : — 


Years j 

Population 

1 Per sq. mile 

Y cans j 

Po]mlation 

Per sq. mile 

I860 

28,841 

I 0-38 

1900 

1,066,3001 

13-9 

1880 

452 402 

5*9 

1910 : 

1,192,214 

15*5 


1 Iiicludiug 6,260 negroes and 3,322 Indians. 


Estimated pojmlation in 1917, 1,277,750. 

In 1910 the population by sex and birth was : — 



! White : 

Negro 1 

Asi«ti(' 1 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

. ! 621,042 

4,259 i 

704 

1777 

627,782 

Female 

559,251 

3,430 

26 

172.’> 

564,432 

Total 

. jl, 180,293 ' 

7,689 

730 

3,502 

jl, 192, 214 


The foreign-born population in 1910 aumbered 175,865, of whom 
57,302 were German, 23,219 Swedish, 13,674 Danish, 8,124 Irish, 
8,009 English, 7,335 Canadian, and 13,020 Russian. The largest cities in the 
State are, Omaha with a population of 165,470 in 1916; Lincoln (capital), 
46,515. Of the total population in 1910, 26 1 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are, in order of numbeis, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Disciples, Piesbytcrian, Laptist, 
and OoiiOTegational. 

In Nebraska in 1910 only 1*9 percent, of the population over ten years 
of age were illiterate. SMiool attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 15 years of age for not less than 12 weeks in school term. The 572 
graded schools and 7,014 district schools, in 1915, had 12,327 teachers and 
290,875 enrolled pupils. There were, in 1914, 367 public high schools with 
1,121 teachers and 22,553 pupils. There are 4 State normal schools with 118 
teachers and 3,804 students and 2 private normal schools. Total expendi- 
ture on education (1915), 10,121,558 dollars. Higher instruction is provid||J 
in academic institutions, of which the more im])ortant are (1910) : — 


Opened 

Institution 

' Professors, 
Ac. 

Students 

1871 

j Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (Stat»*) 

100 

4,826 

1878 

Creighton Univ., Omaha (li.C.) . 

150 

1,245 

1887 

Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. (M.E.) . 

30 1 

875 

1880 

Cotner University, Bethany (Disciiiles) 

27 1 

825 


A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lands for permanent endowment of 
her schools was^made by the Federal Government. Of this 1,061,406 acres 
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are still held by the State. Further sale of this land, with some minor 
exceptions, is forbidden, Nebraska being the only State which has adopted 
the policy. The total value of the permanent school endowment is 
21,564,714 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the almshouses had 551 pauper inmates, being 46‘2 
])er 100,000 of the population. In Nebraska, during 1914-15, the United 
States military pensioners numbered 13,113, and the total amount was 
2,902,369 dollars. 

Finance, Defence. — For the biennum ending November 30, 1916, the 


receipts and disburscnients of the State funds were : — 

Dollars 

Balance, December 1, 1914 . . . . 746,109 

Receipts 1914-16 14,120,267 

Total 14,866,376 

Disbursements, 1914-16 ..... 13,577,702 

Balance, November 30, 1916 . . . 1,288,674 


The State has no debt. In 1916 the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property (under a law requiring the assessed value to be 20% of the 
actual value) amounted to 500,827,276 dollars. 

The militia, or National Guard, with its headquarters at Lincoln, 
consists of cavalry, artillery, and infantry ; total strength on January 1, 
1917, 130 officers and 1,600 enlisted men, practically all of whom are on 
the Mexican border. 

Production and Industry. — Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States, being third in the production of corn, and fourth in the 
production of wheat ; second in the production of alfalfa and first in poultry 
and eggs. In 1910 it contained 129,678 farms with a total area of 
38,622,021 acres, of which 24,382,577 acres was improved land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1910 w'as 2,079,818,647 dollars. The Federal 
irrigation district in Western Nebraska embraces 300,000 acres, two-thirds 
of which is already under water. The principal crops are cereals, hay, 
potatoes, and apples. In 1016 the yield of maize was 192,400,000 bushels ; 
wheat, 68,550,000 ' bushels ; oats, 79,875,462 bushels. Beet-sugar is also 
}>roduced, 125,000,000 pounds being the estimate for 1916. The live-stock 
industry is pursued on a large scale. On January 1, 1917, the State con- 
tained 1,018,000 horses, 112,000 mules, 676,000 milch cows, 2,349,000 other 
cattle, 381,000 sheep, and 4,309,000 swine. From 240,000 sheep in 1915 
the wool clip yielded 1,776,000 })ound3 of wool. 

Nebraska has some quarries and some mines (silica). Limestone and 
sandstone wore quarried in 1914 to the value of 308,680 dollars, and the 
output of bricks and tiles was valued at 640,955 dollars. Total mineral out- 
put in 1918, 1,433,718 dollars ; in 1914, 1,166,787 dollars. ' 

The most imi>ortant manufacturing industries are associated with the 
pastoral and agricultural produce of the State. In 1910 there were 2,500 
manufacturing establishments in the State ; their aggregate capital amounted 
to 99,901,000 dollars ; the persons owning or working them (proprietors, firm 
members, clerks, &c., and wage-earners) numbered 31,966 ; the material used 
cost 151,081,000 dollars, and the output was valued at 199,019,000 dollars. 
The chief of these industries is slaughtering and meat-packing, which 
has its centre at South Omaha. Statistics of four industries are given in 
The Statesman's Year-Book for 1916, p. 664. 
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Other industries are printing and publishing, brewing, soap and candle 
making, brick and tilo work, smelting, sugar manufacture, &c. 

In 1915 there were 8,314 miles of railway in the State, besides the 222 
miles of electric railway track. Omaha is a centre whence 9 trunk lines of 
railway radiate. Commercial navigation of the Missouri river, which was 
abandoned for 35 years, has been resumed, steamboats and barges carrying 
grain and live stock ply between Omaha and Sioux City every week. 

In September, 1916, there were 834 State banks and 193 National 
banks in the State, with total resources of 388,746,557 dollars. 

There is a British Yioc-Coiisul at Omaha. 

Books of Reference. 

The Nebraska Blue Book, edited by A<ldison E. Slieldou. Lincoln. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments, especially those of tlie Auditor 
and of the Bureau of Labour and Statistics. 

Barbour (E. H.), Geolo^^ical Survey of Nebra.ska. liincoln. 

Bengston (N.), Geography of Nebraska. Lincoln. 1917. 

MoHon’j History of Nebraska. 3 vols. Lincoln. 1913. 

Sheldon {A. E.), History of Nebraska. Lincoln. 


NEVADA. 

Govemnieilt. — Nevada was admitted into the Union on March 21’, 
1864. The Legislature con.si.sts of a Senate of 17 members elected for 
four years, about half their number retiring every tw'o years, and a House 
of Representatives of 37 ineml)ers elected for two yeaivs. Qualified clcctoi^s, 
and eligible to cither House, are (with tlic usual exceptions) all male and 
since 1914 all female citizens w’ho have resided in tlie State six months and 
in the county or district 30 days next licforo the election. 

Tlie State is rei)reseiited in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

Oovernor , — Knimet D. Boyle, 1915-19 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — George Brodigan. 

The State capital is Carson City (population in 1910, 2,466). There are 
16 counties. 

Area, Population, Instruction, Charity. - Area, no, 690 squaie 
miles, 869 square miles being water. Area in 1915 of Indian reservations. 
1,072 square miles, with 7,819 Indians. Estimated population on July 1,. 
1916, 106,734. 

The population in decennial census years was : — 


Years 

Population. 

Per 

j sq. mile. 

! Years. 

j Population. 

18S0 

62,266 

0-6 1 

i 1 

! 1900 1 

42,385 

1890 

47,355 

0-4 ! 

1 

! 1910 i 

81,875 


In 1910 the poimlation by sex and birth was : — 


Male . 
Female 


47,892 263 

26,384 250 

74,276 



t 


52,551 

29,324 

81,875 


Total . 


518 


1,846 


5,240 
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In 1910 the foreign-born population numbered 19,691, of whom 1,916 
were German, 1,051 Greek, 2,831 Italian, 1,793 English, 1,702 Irish, 
1,790 Canadians. The largest cities in the State, with estimated population 
in 1914, are Reno, 13,579 ; Goldfield, 4,838 ; Spark, 2,500 ; Carson City, 
2,464 ; Virginia, 2,244 ; and Ely, 2,055. Of the total population in 1910, 
16*3 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous religious body in the State is tlie Roman Catholic, other 
denominations being Episcopal, Methodist, Mormon, and Presbyterian. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of age. 
In 1916 the 344 elementary public schools had 657 teachers and 13,556 
enrolled pupils, the total expenditure on education being 768,385 dollars. 
The 16 public high schools had 66 teachers and 912 pujnls. The University 
at Reno was founded in 1886 and has 46 professors and instructors and 611 
students in 1916. 

Finance. — The receipts and disbursements in the year 1916 were a 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1916 .... 302,420 

Receipts, 1916 1,814,412 

Total 2,116,832 

Disbursements, 1916 . . . . . . 1,488,392 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1917 .... 628,440 


The outstanding bonds of the State on Dec^ember 31, 1916, amounted to 

680.000 dollars, all of which are owned by tlie State School Fund. The 
assessed value of taxable property in 1914 was : real ])roperty, 98,530,588 
dollars ; personal, 9,264,141 dollars ; total, 107,794,729 dollars. 

Nevada has no oiganised militia ; it was mustered out May 20, 1906. 

Production and Industry. — lu 1910 there were 2,689 farms with a 
farm area of 2,714,757 acres, of which 752,117 acres was improved land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1910 was 19,213,930 dollars. The Federal 
irrigation project embraces 160,000 acres within the State of Nevada. The 
development of agricultural land has been retarded by lack of transport 
facilities and local markets, but there is considerable activity in the raising of 
stock. Principal crops in 1916 : — Corn, 34,000 bushels ; wheat, 1,592,000 
bushels ; barley, 492,000 bushels ; potatoes, 2,660,000 biLshels. On January 1, 
1917, there were in the State 73,000 horses, 26,000 milch cows, 470,000 other 
cattle, 1,456,000 sheep, and 37,000 swine. In 1915 the wool clip from 

765.000 sheep yielded 5,890,000 pounds of wool. In 1915 the aiea of 
national forests in the State was 5,287,710 acres. 

The mineral resources of the State are chiefly gohl and silver, but copper, 
load, zinc, pyrites, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, borax, 
gypsum, and building stone are also worked. In 1914 the output of gold 
was 655,402 fine ounces, valued at 11,481,188 dollars, and of silver, 15,455,491 
ounces, valued at 8,546,887 dollars. The copper produced in 1914 amounted 
to 60,986,460 pounds, value 8,111,198 dollars ; zinc, 6,490 short tons, value 
661,992 dollars* Value of total mineral output for 1913, 37,842,084 dollars ; 
for 1914, 29,984,838 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are not of great importance, 
but they have shown a rapid growth since the census of 1900. In 
1910 there were 177 manufacturing establishments employing altogether 
266 salaried officials and 2,267 wage-earners. Their aggregate capital amounted 
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to 9,807,000 dollars ; the raw material usoil in the year, to 8,366,000 dollars, 
and their output, to 11,887,000 dollars. The more im])ortant works were for 
flour and grist, car making and repairing, butter, brewing, and printing. 

In 1915 the length of railway in the State was 2,331 miles, besides 11 
miles of ejectric railway. 

In 19i5 there was 1 savings bank within the State, with 1,954 depositors, 
who had to their credit 1,414,016 dollars, being 723*64 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the State Controller, State Treasurer, and other Executive Officers, and 
Bureau of Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Governmeilt. — Hampshire was one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The sense of the people as to the calling of a convention 
for the revision of the Constitution must be taken every seven years. If a 
convention is held the amendments to the Constitution wdiich it proposes 
must be laid before the town.s, and aj)j)roved by two-thirds of the qualified 
voters present and voting on the subject. The fiegislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of Kepre.sentative.s. The Senate consists of 24 members, 
elected for two years. Tlie House of Kepreseiitatives consists of from 390 
to 409 members, the number varying slightly with each ses.sion, as 
representation is on the basis of population. Electors are all male citizens 
21 years of age, resident six montlis in the place to be represented, duly 
registered and not under sentence for crime or paupers. 

Governor . — Henry W. Keyes, 1917-19 (3,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Edwin C. Bean. 

New Hampshire is represented in the F(ideral Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives. The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. 


Area, Population, Instruction,— Area 9,34i square miles, of whicli 
310 square miles is water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 442,506. 
The population at the date of the Federal censuses was as follows : — 


Years | 

White 

Coloured 

'rotiii 

Per .sq. mile. 

1880 

34(),‘229 

702 ' 

340,991 

38-4 

1890 

375,840 

090 

370, .^30 

41-7 

1900 i 

410,791 

1 797 

411,588 

45-0 

1910 i 

429,900 

660 ' 

430,572 

47-7 


In 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

I White 

1 

Negro 

• Asiatic 

! 


Indian 

Total 

Male . 

215,918 

288 

84 


216,290 

Female 

213,988 

276 

18 


214,282 

Total . 

429,906 1 

564 

, 68 

81 

430,672 
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Of the total population in 1910, 90,667 were foreign born, of whom 2,068 
were Swedes, 4,345 Russians, 2,046 Germans, 4,862 English, 10,613 Irish, 
57,878 Canadian. 

The largest city of the State is Manchester, with an estimated population of 
78,283 in 1916. Other cities are Nashua, 27,327 in 1916 ; Concord (capital), 
22,669 in 1916 ; Dover, 13,272 ; Berlin, 13,599 ; Rortsmouth, 11,666 ; Laconia, 
11,528 j Keene, 10,633 ; Rochester, 9,119. Of the popuJation in 1910, 59*2 per 
cent, was urban. 

The prevailing form of religion is the Roman Catholic, which has 63 per 
cent, ot the Church membership ; other bodies are Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Protestant Episcopal. Religious instruction is not given in 
the public schools. The Roman Cutliolics maintain parochial schools in all 
the cities and some of the large towns. 

The State law requires that at least 20 weeks of schooling must be pro- 
vided in every town annually. School attendance is compulsory for children 
from 8 to 14 years of age during the whole school terni ; and for cliildren 
who cannot read and write English the school age extends to 16. In 1915 the 
public elementary schools of the State had 2,493 teachers, and 76,929 
enrolled jaipils ; 74 public high schools had 554 teachers and 10,535 pupils. 
The 2 normal schools had 14 teachers and 223 students in 1915. The 
[)iincipal colleges within the State are Dartmouth College, at Hanover, founded 
in 1769, and the New Hanipsliire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, at Durham, founded in 1868. The}^ are non-sectarian. Dartmouth has 
(1916) 116 instructors and 1,494 students ; the State College 44 instructors 
and 338 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 991, 
being 230 '2 j)cj’ 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners iu penal institu- 
tions, 508, being 118 i»er 100,000 of the population. 

Finance, Defence. — The revenue ami expenditure for the year ending 


August 31, 1916, was : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance, Sept. 1, 1915 . . . 616,121 

Receipts, Sept. 1, 1915, to Aug. 31, 1916 . 3,557,515 


Total ...... 4,173,636 

Disbursements, 1915-16 .... 3,502,243 


Balance, September 1, 1916 . . . . 671,393 


The net indebtedness on Stqd-ember 1, 1916, amounted to 1,068,954 
dollars. 

The militia of the Slate, called the New llampsliire National Guard, 
consists of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, the number of men enrolled on 
June 30, 1916, being 83 olhcers and 1,175 enlisted men. 

There is no federal naval establishment within the State, though the navy 
yard at Kittery, Me., is known as the Portsmouth Navy Yard, because Ports- 
mouth, N.H., is its port of entry. 

Production and Industry.— The majority of the population is em- 
ployed iu agriculture, but manufacturing interests are not far behind. The 
total land area of the State is 5,763,000 acres, of which 1,441,000 acres 
nre cultivated, 720,000 acres uncultivated, and 3,602,000 acres under forest. 
In 1910 there were 27,053 farms with a total acreage of 3,249,458 acres, 
or 120 T acres to each farm, and of this 929,185 acres were improved land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1910 was 103,704,196 dollars. The 
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chief crops are, in order of importance, liay (767,000 tons), corn (874,000 
bushels), potatoes (180,000 bushels), oats (444,000 bushels) ; the chief 
fruit crop is apples. On January 1, 1917, the farm animals in the State 
were 44,000 horses, 97,000 milch cows, 63,000 other cattle, 35,000 sheep, 
and 53,000 swine. 

Metals are little worked, but granite and mica are quarried, and mineral 
waters and scythe stones are worked. The value of the granite output 
in 1914 was 1,383,325 dollars. In 1914 the clay products were valued at 
398,066 dollars. Total value of mineral products, in 1913, 2,218,925 dollars ; 
in 1914, 2,029,835 dollars. 

The manufacturing interests, aside from forest products, are largely 
confined to the Southern part of the State. In 1910 the capital invested in 
manulactures amounted to 139,990,000 dollars ; the wage-earners numbered 
78,658 ; the raw materials used were valued at 98,157,000 dollars, and the 
output at 164,581,000 dollars. Boots and shoes rank first, followed by cotton 
and woollen goods. An important occupation in the State is the summer 
entertainment of guests in the mountain and lake regions. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad owns or leases all the steam railioad lines 
within the State except the Grand Tnink in the extreme north. In 1915 
the length of steam railway in the State was 1,255 miles; the electric 
railways had 267 miles of track. 

In 1915 there were 57 savings banks in the State, with 219,535 depositors 
who had to their credit 103,623,822 dollars, being 472*01 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Departments of State Government. 

Drew (W. J.), New Hampshire Register. Concord, N.II. Annual. 

McClintock (J. N.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N. H. 

Palfrey (J. G,), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1906. 

Rollitit (F. W.), Guide to New Hampshire. Concord, N. II. Annual. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Government. — New Jersey is one of the thirteen original States in the 
Union. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a General Assembly, the 
members of which are chosen by the people, all male citizens (with necessary 
exceptions) 21 years of ago, resident in the State for a year and in the county 
for 5 months preceding the election, having the right of suffrage. The Senate 
consists of 21 senators, one for each county, elected by the voters for 3 years, 
in such manner that the Senate is renewed to the extent of one-third 
annually. The General Assembly consists of 60 members elected annuallv by 
the voters of the counties in numbers proportioned to the population of the 
counties as determined by the decennial Federal census. 

Governor.--^ aliev E. Edge, 1917-20 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary Thomas F. Martin, 1915-20 (6,000 dollar.s). 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
12 Representatives. For local administration it is divided into 21 counties, 
which are subdivided into cities, borough.s, and townships. The State 
Capital is Trenton. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 8,224 square miles (710 
square miles water area). Population, by State census on June 1, 1915, 
2,844,342 {*2,739,560 white and 95,281 coloured). 
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The population at the date of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,092,017 

39,099 

1,181,116 

150*5 

1890 

1,396,581 

48,352 

1,444,933 

192*3 

1900 

1,812,317 

71,352 

1,883,669 

250*7 

1910 

2,445,894 

91,273 

2,537,167 

337*7 


In 1910, the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

1,241,482 , 

43,602 

1,879 

1,286,468 

Female 

1,204,412 

40,158 

134 

1,250,704 

Total , , , 

2,446,894 ' 

89,760 

1,345 1 

168 

2,537,167 


In 1915, the foreign-born numbered 734,062, of whom 55,357 were 
Fiiigli^h ; 75,444 Irish ; 116,711 German : 144,848 Italian. 

Population of the larger cities was as follows in 1915 (Census) : — 


Cities 

Poiiulatlon 

Citie.s 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Newark 

366,721 

Hoboken . 

67,611 

NewBrunswick 

30,019 

Jersey City 

. 270,903 

Passaic 

61,225 

Orange. . . 

29,805 

Paterson . 

. 124,815 

Bayonne . 

64,461 

Plainfield 

24,516 

Trenton(capital)i 103,190 

Atlantic City 

51,667 

Long Branch . 

14,566 

Camden 

. 102,215 

East Orange . 

40,961 

Bridgetown . 

13,611 

Elizabeth . 

82,036 

Pei’th Amboy 

39,719 

Millville . . 

13,307 


Of the total population in 1910, 75*2 per cent, was urban. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 51 ‘6 per cent, of the church-going popu- 
lation ; other bodies are Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Elementary instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 7 to 
15 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 5 to 20 years of age. On 
June 80, 1916, the public schools (had nearly 15,000 teachers and 663,240 
enrolled pupils, and 156 public high schools had 1,654 teachers and 44,314 
pupils. In 1916, 3 public normal schools had 124 teachers and 1,696 
students. The total expenditure on education (1916) was 17,158,750 
dollars. There were altogether 2,165 school buildings. 

Higher and non-sectarian instruction is provided at Princeton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1916, had 215 professors and 1,535 students ; 
at Rutgers College (1766) at New Brunswick, with 60 professors and 635 
students; and at Stevens Institute of Technology (1871) at Hoboken, with 
34 professors and 343 students. 

For philanthropic and charitable purposes New Jersey has 2 State 
insane hospitals ; 8 county insane hospitals ; 2 establishments for the feeble 
minded ; an epileptic village ; an institution for tuberculosis patients ; 2 
soldiers’ homes ; a school for the deaf and dumb. 


0 0 2 
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Finance, Defence.— Tli® receipts aud disbursements of the State 
Fund for the iinancial year ending October 31, 1916, were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, October 81, 1915 ..... 2,457,687 

Receipts, 1915-1916 12,816,720 

Total ....... 15,274,407 

Disbursements, 1915-16 . . . . . 11,196,165 

Balance, Ootober 31, 1916 . . . 4,078,242 

There is no State debt. 


The militia, or the National Guard as it is called in the State, consisting 
of infantry, cavalry, artillciy, signal corps, field hospital, and ambulance 
company, had, on January 1, 1916, 305 olficers and 4,123 enlisted men. 
There is also a naval reserve of 29 officers and 479 men. There is a State 
camp ground and rifle range at Sea Girt on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry are pursued within the State, lu 1910 
New Jersey had 33,487 farms with a total area of 2,573,857 acres, of which 
1,803,336 acres w^as improved land. The value of all farm property in 
1910 was 254,832,665 dollars. In 1916 the cliief crop was maize, acreage 
276,000, producing 10,800,000 bushels, valued at 108,000,000 dollars ; of hay 
there was an acreage of 375,000 acres, producing 585,500 short tons, valued 
at 10,296,200 dollars. The yield of potatoes in 1916 was 10,370,000 bushels. 
The farm animals on January 1, 1917, comprised 92,000 horses, 155,000 
milch cows, 74,000 other cattle, 29,000 sheep, aud 163,000 swine. 

New Jersey has valuable fisheries, the lakes and sti’eams being stocked 
with trout, perch, black bas.s, &c. , while there are sliad, menhaden, and 
sturgeon fisheries on the Delaware River and round the coast. 

The mineral deposits consist of magnetic iron, zinc, manganese, talc, 
soapstone, and graphite. Only the iron and zinc are at present worked to 
any considerable extent. The iron*orc output in 1914 was valued at 
1,076,208 dollars, aud the refined zinc at 7,515,914 dollar.s. Granite, trap 
rock, sandstone, and limestone quarries show an output in 1914 valued at 
1,633,668 dollars; the production of Portland cement was va,lued at 
3,081,205 dollars; the clay-working iiidustrie.s of the State produced brick, 
terra-cotta, tiling, and pottery to the value of 16,484,652 dollais. The total 
mineral output in 1913 wa.s valued at 37,271,129 dollars; in 1914 at 
31,756,503 dollars. 

The manufacturing indu.stries witliiu the State are jirosperous. In 1910, 
the manufacturing establishments had a capital of 977,172,000 dollars ; they 
employed 36,838 salaried officials and 326,223 wage -earners ; the raw material 
used was valued at 720,033,000 dollars, and the output at 1,145,529,000 
dollars. The textile indinstries (taken collectively) arc the most important ; 
in 1910 their joint output was valued at 131,232,625 dollars. This output 
comprised, among other products, .silk manufactures, 53,513,274 dollars ; dye- 
ing and finishing silk goods, 9,066,062 ; worsted and woollen goods, 30, 764,104 ; 
felt hats, 10,603,020 ; cotton goods, 21,403,563 ; hosiery, 5,992,612. 
Statistics of the chief groups of industries for 1910 are given in Thr 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 572. 

In 1915, according to State stati.stics, there were 46 establishments for 
canning fruit and vegetables, employing 5,327 persons, who packed 6,105,732 
pounds of fruit, and 81,893,292 pounds of vegetables, of a total value of 
2,396,889 dollars. 
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Iij 1915 the length of railroad within the State was 2,443 miles ; electric 
railway track, 1,251 miles ; the length of canals was 175 miles. 

In 1915 there were 27 savings banks in the State with 326,888 depositors 
who had to their credit 129,651,358 dollars, being 396*62 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Reference concerning New Jersey. 

Manual of the Legislature of New Jersey. By T. F. Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

Annual Reports of: State Treasurer; Comptroller of the Treasury; Commission of 
Banking and Insurance ; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other State Authorities. 

Lee (P. B.), New Jersey as a Colony and a State. 1902. 

Scott (A.), New Jersey in ‘ American Commonwealths.’ Boston 1007. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and Government.— New Mexico from the time of its 
discovery by Europeans was politically associated with ^lexico. On May 11, 
1846, the Mexican war began ; when peace was made February 2, 1848, 
New Mexico was recognised as belonging to the United States. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, the Organic Act of the Territory was passed by the United 
States Congress. The boundaries of the Territory had been made to include 
part of Texas, but Utah was formed into a separate Territory ; in 1861 part 
of New Mexico was transferred to Colorado, and in 1863 Arizona was dis- 
joined, leaving to New Mexico its ]>resent area. On Juno 20, 1910, Congress 
passed an Enabling Act ])ermitting the Territory of New Mexico to frame 
a State Constitution, and in November, 1911, New Mexico was admitted to 
Statehood. 

The State legislature consists of *24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Representatives. 

Governor, — E. C. Do Baca, 1917-22 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary oj State . — Antonio A. Lucero. 

For local government the State is divided into 26 counties. The 
administrative capital of the State is Santa F<5, population (as shown by 
the census of 1910), 5,072. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 122,634 square miles (131 
square miles being water area). Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 
410,283. 

In four census years the population wa.s : — 


Years 1 

Population 

Per sq. 
mile 

Years 

Population 

Per sq 
mile 

1880 

119,565 

1*0 

i 1900 ' 

196,310 

1*6 

1890 

160,282 

' 1*3 

; 1910 

327,301 

2*7 


In 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 

i White Negro Asiatic | Indian Total 


Male . 

. ! 163,442 

1 

891 

10,912 

1 175,215 

Female 

141,152 

737 , 

10. 167 

152,056 

Total . 

804,594 ; 

1,628 j 

506 1 20,678 

327,301 
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In 1910, 23,146 were foreign born, of whom 1,746 were Germans, 11,918 
Mexicans, 1,101 English, 1,233 Austrians, and 1,959 Italians. 

Of the total population in 1910, 14*2 per cent, was urban. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with estimated population of 18,057 
in 1914, East Las Vegas, 8,765 ; Las Vegas, 3,179 ; Roswell, 6,172 ; and 
Santa Fe with 5,072. Indian reservations, with an area of 6,047 square miles 
in 1916, have Indian population of 22,007, chiefly Navaho, Apache, and 
Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, but various Protes- 
tant bodies have schools and churches within the State. Religious 
instruction in public schools is prohibited by law, but boards of directors may 
open school-houses for the use of religious societies, &c., at times outside the 
regular school hours. 

Elementary education is free, and all children between 7 and 14 years of ago 
‘are compelled to attend school. The use of the English language is enforced 
in schools. There are (1914) public elementary schools in the State with 
67,147 enrolled pupils, and 1,692 teachers (531 men and 1,161 women) ; and 34 
public high schools with 145 teachers and 2, 424 pupils in 1915. Besides, there 
are 26 Indian schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers (maintained by the 
Federal Government). Three public normal schools had 33 teachers and about 
800 students. Total expenditure on education (1914), 1,346,402 dollars. For 
special and higher instruction there are various institutions ; a College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, founded in 1890, with 43 professors 
and 287 students, a School of Mines, founded at Socorro in 1895, with 8 
professors and 34 students, a Military Institute, an Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, an Orphans’ School, and a Reform School. At Albuquerque is 
the University of New Mexico, founded in 1891 ; it has 25 professors and 
222 students. The State schools are maintained by funds assigned by the 
State Government, and by the proceeds of the school tax levied by the com- 
mission.ers of each county, municipality and district. 

Finance, Defence, — For the year ending November 30, 1915, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Balance, December 1, 1914 

Dollars 

870,485 

Receipts for year 

1,946,290 

Total 

2,816,776 

Disbursements for year 

1,384,824 

Balance, December 1, 1915 

431,961 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State on June 30, 1916, was 
1,028,252 dollars. 

The National Guard of the State contains 867 enlisted men and 67 
officers on June 30, 1916; the unorganised militia available is estimated at 
66,000. In the State are 8 military reservations with a total area of about 
187,400 acres. Battery target range in Capitan mountains 6,687*96 acres. 

Production and Industry. — New Mexico produces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. The principal crops in 1916 were: maize, 2,626,000 
bushels ; wheat, 2,104,000 bushels ; potatoes, 816,000 bushels. Irriga- 
tion, which is indispensable over wide tracks of fertile country, is 
extending, in 1911 the irrigated area had reached 760,000. The Rio Grande 
project provides for reservoir construction for the irrigation of 180,000 acres 
in New Mexico and Texas. Private enterprise also is devoted largely to 
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reservoir and canal construction. In 1910 there were 35,676 farms with an 
area of 11,270,021 acres, of which 1,467,191 acres was improved land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1910 was 159,447,990 dollars. The fai’m 
animals on January 1, 1917, comprised 250,000 horses, 85,000 milch cows, 
1,145,000 other cattle, 3,300,000 sheep, and 101,000 swine. In 1915 the 
wool clip amounted to 18,620,000 pounds of wool. The national forest area 
(1915) covers 8,469,511 acres, and there are about 4,000,000 acres of heavily 
forested country in private ownership. 

The State has valuable mineral resources. In 1914 the metallic output 
comprised gold, 56,681 fine ounces (1,171,696 dollars) ; silver, 1,777,445 
fine ounces (982,927 dollars) ; copper, 59,307,925 pounds (7,887,954 
dollars) ; lead, 882 short tons (68,782 dollars) ; zinc, 9,202 short tons 
(938,573 dollars). In the same year 3,877,689 short tons of coal \vere 
produced, valued at 6,230,871 dollars. The quarries yielded granite, sand- 
stone, limestone, and marble to the value of 418,305 dollars. Turquoise is 
profitably worked in four localities within the State ; the sands contain 
traces of platinum ; gypsum is produced in small quantities, as is also mica. 
The total mineral output of the State in 1913 was valued at 17,862,369 
dollars ; in 1914, at 18,072,91 9 dollars. 

The manufactured output of New Mexico in 1910 amounted to the 
value of 7,978,000 dollars, of which nearly half was for car construction and 
repair by railway companies. The industries next in importance are lumber 
and timber work, and flour and grist milling. There are also woollen mills 
and cement works. Tlie aggregate capital of all industries was 7,743,000 
dollars; the number of wage-earners was 4,143, earning in a year 2,591,000 
dollars, and the cost of materials used was 3,261,000 dollars. 

In 1915 there were 3,038 miles of railway and 10 miles of electric railway 
track within the State. 

In 1915 there were 13 savings banks in the State, with 7,614 depositors 
who had to their credit 1,707,655 dollars, being 224 27 dollars to each 
depositor. 


Books of Keference. 

Official. 

Report of the Secretary of New Mexico. — Legislative Manual. Biennial. Santa Fe. 
— Publications of the New Mexico Bureau of Immigration, descriptive of the various 
resources of the State. Albuquerque. 

Powell (E. A.), The End of the Trail: The Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. London, 1915. 


NEW YOEK STATE. 

Constitution and Government. — From 1609 to 1664 the region now 
called New York was under the sway of the Dutch ; then it came under the rule 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. Between July 9, 1776, and April 20, 1777, a Convention 
framed a Constitution under which New York was transformed into an inde- 
pendent State, afterwards, in 1788, entering the Union aa one of the 13 
original States. 

The legislative authority is vested in a Senate of 51 members elected every 
two years, and an Assembly of 160 members elected annually. There are 
annual sessions. 

The right of suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
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been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided in the State for a year preceding 
the election, A voter must also have resided four months in the county, and 
30 days in the election district. 

The question wliether there shall be a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution has to be submitted to the people every 20 years, beginning with 
1916, * and also at such times as the Legislature may by law provide. ’ Under 
this clause the question was submitted to the people April 7, 1914, and de- 
cided in the affirmative. The Convention was held in Albany, April 6 to 
September 10, 1915, the revised Constitution was submitted to the people, 
November 2, 1915, and defeated. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 43 Represen- 
tatives. 

<7or^nmr. — Charles S. Whitman, 1916-18 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of SI tate . — Francis M. Hugo. 

The seat of the State executive is at Albany. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 counties. 

Cities are in 3 classes, the first class having each over 175,000 inhabitants 
and the third under 50,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of New York City is vested in a 
hoard of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its members are the President, 
elected by the city ; the presidents of the 5 city boroughs (Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) ; 73 aldermen, one elected in each of the 
73 districts. The chief executive officer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years ; 
he appoints all the heads of departments, except the Comptroller, who is 
elected by the city. 

Area, Population. — Area 49,204 square miles (1,550 s<iuare miles being 
water). Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 10,273,375. Population in 
census years : — 


Population 


Po})ulaiion 



Total j 

Per sq. 
mile 


Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

1800 1 

589,051 ! 

12-4 

1910 j 

9,113,614 

191*2 

1900 i 

7,268,894 

152-5 

1915 

9,687,744 

203*2 

In 1910 the population by 

race and 

sex was : — 





White 

! Negro 

1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

4,511.327 

60,034 

9,236 

4,584,597 

Female 

4,455,578 

' 70,167 

3,342 

4,529,017 

Total . 

8,966,845 1 

134,191 

6,532 

6,046 

9,113,614 


Of the total in 1910, 2,748,011 were foreign-born, the nationalities 
most numerously represented being German 480,026, Irish 436,911, English 
146,870, Scotch 39,437, Italian 472,201, Russian 668,966, Austrian 245,004, 
Canadian English 4,482, Canadian French 98,988, Swedish 16,315, F^nch 
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2»^,472, Norwegian 2,593, Swiss 16,315. The population of Now York City 
by the official census of 1915, was : — 

Manhattan . . 2,137,747 Queens . . . 396,727 

Bronx . . . 615,600 i Richmond . . 98,634 

Brooklyn . . , 1,798,513 | 

Total N.Y 5,047,221 

Other cities in order of population, 1915 were : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buifalo . . 

454,630 

Poughkeepsie 

32,714 

Ithaca 

16,750 

Rochester . 

248,465 

Auburn . . 

32,468 

Middletown . 

16,381 

Syracuse . . 

145,293 

New Rochelle 

31,758 

Glens Falls . 

16,323 

Albany . . . 

107,979 

Nowbnrg . . 

27,876 

Lackawanna . 

15,737 

Yonkers . . 

90,948 

Watertown . 

26,895 

Watervliet . 

14,990 

Utica . . 

80,589 

Kingston . . 

26,354 

Hornell . 

14,352 

Schenectady . 

80,381 ^ 

Oswego . . 

2.5,426 

Ogden sbiirg . 

, 14,338 

Troy . . . 

75,488 i 

Cohoes 

23,433 

Saratoga Rps. 

' 13,792 

Binghamton . 

53,668 1 

Home . 

21,926 

N.Tonawonda 

! 13,498 

Niagara Falls . 

42,257 

Gloversville . 

21,178 

Corning . . 

; 13,459 

Elmira . . . 

40,093 1 

White Rains 

19.287 

Batavia . 

13,278 

Jamestown 

37.780 i 

Lockport . 

18,693 

Geneva . 

13,238 

Mt. Vornon . 

37,583 1 

Clean . 

17,925 

Little Falls . 

13,022 

Amsterdam 

34,319 ; 

Dunkirk . . 

17,870 

Cortland . . 

: 12,367 


Of the total population in 1915, 74'8 per cent, was urban. 

In 1913 the death-rate in cities was 14 '8 per 1,000 of population, in 
rural districts 15*5 ; in the whole State, 15 '6. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Pro- 
testant Episcopal, and l)a])tist. 

Education- — Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16. 
Instruction in jffiysical training and kindred subjects of all ]>upils above 8 
years of age in the elementary and secondary schools of the State is made 
compulsory by an amendment of 1916 to the Education Law. An amend- 
ment to the Military Law also makes compulsory the military training of all 
boys between the ages of 16 and 19 who are pupils in a public or private 
school or in a college, for at least three hours a week during the school year 
and in the case of boys who are not pupils for a period not exceeding this, 
between September of each year and the ensuing 16th day of June. 

In 1914-16 the children enrolled in the 11,990 elementary schools num- 
bered 724,088 boys and 700,996 girls, a total of 1,425,084 ; the number of 
teachers was 3,345 males and 41,868 women, a total of 45,213. There were 
776 public high schools with 153,966 pupils (70,507 boys and 83,449 girls), 
and 6,702 teachers (2,430 men and 4,272 women). There were 10 public 
normal schools with 289 teachers, and 3,248 students (215 men an<l 3,033 
women), in the normal departments, also 2,186 males and 2,420 females 
in other departments, making a total enrolment in normal schools of 7,804. 
Total expenditure on education in 1916, 97,579,268 dollars. There were 
126 universities, colleges, professiona.1 and technical schools with 5,650 pro- 
fessors and teachers and 62,606 studemts. j ^ 

The University of the Stete of New York is governed by a Board of 
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Regents, whose rnembers are at all times three more than the existing 
judicial districts of the State — at present 9 districts and 12 Regents. 
The University is the State Education Department. The Regents elect 
by ballot the President of the University and the Commissioner of 
Education. 

The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 
in the chief academic institutions in 1914-15 were as follows : — 


Founded 

Name and Place 



Profes.sors, 

(toe. 

Students 

1820 

Colgate University, Hamilton ^ . 



36 

513 

1854 

College for the City of New York i 



110 

1,802 

1754 

Columbia University 4 



122 

1,116 

1831 

New York University, New York i . 



85 

854 

18S3 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls * . 



14 

109 

1846 

St. John’s College, Fordharn University, 

New York i 

15 

193 

1889 

Barnard College, New York 



72 ! 

7.30 

1888 

Hunter College, New York’'^ 



109 ‘ 

1,773 

1861 

Vassar College, Poughkeep.sie “ . 



127 

1,122 

1857 

Alfred University, Alfred*^ 



27 

93 

1865 

Cornell University, Ithaca 



220 

1,294 

1856 

St. Lawrence University, Canton-' . 



13 

214 

1870 

1 Syracuse University, Syracuse-' 



108 

i 1,380 

1846 j 

! University of Rochester*^ . 



42 

495 


I For men only. - For women only. ^ For men and women. 


There arc also in the State 15 schools of theology, 9 of law, 5 of edii* 
cation, 12 of medicine, 3 of chemistry, 5 of pharmacy, 2 of veterinary medi- 
cine, and 8 of technology. 

Charity. — Charitable institutions under supervision of the State are 
classified as public, scrni-public, and private. The ])ublic institutions in 
1915 consisted of 16 State institutions with a census of 9,632 ; 67 county, 
city and town almshouses, cen.^us, 14,326 ; 50 general and special hospitals, 
census, 9,081 ; 12 semi-public institutions, 10 schools for the deaf and 2 for 
the blind, census, 1,928 ; 384 private institutions, 24 homes for the aged, 
census, 1,569 ; 2 for the blind, census, 61 ; 127 for children (4 public), 
census- 37,094; 26 temporary, census, 1,112; 192 general and special 
hospitals, census, 14,463 ; 13 reformatories, census, 1,753 : making a grand 
total of 529 institutions with a population of 91,019. 

FinimCdf Dofenco, — The state revenue and expenditure for the nine 
months ending June 30, 1916, were respectively as follows:— 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1915 .... 28,235,768 

Receipts, Oct. 1 , 191 5 —.Tunc 30, 1916 . . 105,040,958 

Total 133,276,726 

Disbursements, Oct. 1, 1915 — June 30, 1916 . . 91,352,054 


Balance, July 1, 1916 


41,924,672 
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The total bonded debt of the State, Sept. 30,1916 amounted to 211,404,000 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1916 was 11,335,638,806 
dollars ; of personal property 939,000,000 dollars; total 12,274,638,806 
dollars. 

The City of New York in 1915 had a gross bonded debt of 1,312,298,661 
dollars. 

The militia, or national guard of New York, contains (Juno 30, 1916) 
1,014 officers and 15,309 men. 

The naval militia contains 95 commissioned officers and 1,712 enlisted 
men ; total, 1,807. 

Production, Industry, Commerce.— New York lias largo aorieultural 
interests. In 1910 it contained 215,597 farms of a total area of 22,030,367 
acres, of which 14,844,039 acres was improved laud. The total value 
of all farm property was 1,451,481,495 dollars. Common agricultural 
crops are raised ; market-gardening, fruit-growing, sugar beet production, 
and tobacco culture are pursued. In 1916 the crops comprised maize, 

16.200.000 bushels ; wlieat 9,030,000 bushels ; oats, 31,356,000 bushels, be- 
sides potatoes, hay, and other products. The area under tobacco was 3,700 
acres ; the yield, 4,551,000 pounds. Beet sugar is produced. The farm 
animals on January 1, 1917, comprised 609,000 horses, 4,000 mules, 

1 .539.000 milch cows and 939,000 other cattle, 840,000 sheep, and 759,000 
swine. The wool clip in 1915 yielded 3,478,000 pounds of wool. 

Other productive industries are mining and quarrying. In 1915 the mines 
within the State yielded 1,365,064 tons of iron ore (2,970,526 dollars). 
In 1915 the output of talc was 69,514 tous, valued at 576,648 dollars. 
The yield of crude petroleum in 1915 was 928,640 barrels, valued at 
1,476,378 dollars ; the yield of natural gas was of the value of 2,085,324 
dollars. Mineral springs yielded 8,636,920 cu. ft., valued at 745,53 
dollars. The output of gi’auite, trap rock, sandstone, marble, and lime- 
stone in 1916 was valued at 5,162, 115 dollars ; of Portland cement, 5,219,460 
barrels valued at 4,176,528 dollars; of salt, 11,095,301 barrels valued at 
8,011,932 dollars. The production of bricks, tiles, pottery, &c., was esti- 
mated at the value of 10,002,373 dollars. In 1915 the output of gyp.sum 
was 616,002 tons, valued at 1,261,200 dollars. The State also produces 
infusorial earth, emery, garnet, crystalline quartz, and other minerals. 
The total value of mineral output in 1915 amounted to 35,988,407 
dollars. 

Manufacturing Industries . — The statistics of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of New York State according to the census results of 1905 and 
1910 are summarised thus : — 




1905 

1910 

BstabliBhments 

. Number 

37,194 

44,935 

Capital 

Salaried officials . 

Dollars 

2.031,450,615 

2,779,497,000 

Number 

9S,012 

151.691 

Salaries 

Dollars 

111,145,176 

186,032,000 

Wage-earners (average) . 

Number 

866,947 

1,003,981 

Wages 

Dollars 

480,014,851 

567,231.000 

Hiscellaneous expenses 

• »» 

.301,575,788 

386,074,000 

Cost of raw material 

• > > 

1,848,608,226 

1.866,904,000 

Vabie of output 


2,488,346,579 

8,369.490,000 
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The more important industries (or groups of industries), judged by the value of output, 
in 1910 were 


Nature of Industries 


Clothing, women's . 

Clothing, men’s, includ- 
ing shirts 

Automobiles, including 
bodies and parts . 

Foundry Aj machine shop 
products 

Printing and publishing. 

Liquors, malt . 

Bread and other bakery 
products 

Tobacco manufactures . 

Slaughtering and meat 
packing 

Flour-mill and grist-mill 
products 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and 8ui>i)lies 

Paper and wood pulp 

Boots and shoes, includ- 
ing cut stock <fe findings 

Gas, illuminating and 
heating .... 

Butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk 

Millinery and lace goods 

Iron and steel, blast 
furnaces 

Furnishing goods, men’s 
Fur goodvS 

Hosiery and knit goods . 


Number of 
Estab- 
lishments 

Capital 

Wages j 

Cost of 
materials. 

Value of 
products. 

3,083 

Dollars 

84,213,000 

Dollars 

54,841,000 

Dollars 

148,142,000 

1 Dollars. 
272,518,000 

2,983 

119,421,000 

48,073,000 

135, .327, 000 

266,075,000 

113 

1 2.5,102,000 

7,016,000 1 

14,908,000 

80,980,000 

1,872 

4,426 

184 

! 208,320,000 

1 158,367,000 
127,492,000 

40.602.000 ' 

43.559.000 1 
7,204,000 

61,621,000 
! 56,494.000 
, 18,883,000 

154.870.000 

216.946.000 

1 77,720,000 

.3,978 

3,371 

! 38,573,000 
i 41,863,(K)0 

1.3.881.000 

13.666.000 

1 52,738,000 
31,341,000 

86.233.000 

76.662.000 

2.38 

34,536,000 

4,387,000 

110,168,000 

127,130,000 

983 

30,270,000 

1 1,669,000 

! 60,470,000 

69,802,000 

217 
; 178 

60.427.000 

90.912.000 

1 12,479,000 
j 6,744,000 

27.483.000 

31.767.000 

49,290,000 

1 4S, 860,000 

296 ! 

26,048,000 i 

10,669,000 

28,975,000 

48,186,000 

141 

278,607,000 

4,364,000 

15,018,000 

42,347,000 

1,.552 

931 

12,216,000 ! 
19,920,000 j 

1,607,000 

9,62<>,000 

[ 36,161,000 
27,135,000 

42.458.000 

52.106.000 

9 

375 

863 

360 

39.666.000 ! 

24.110.000 ! 

19.509.000 ! 

52.582.000 

J 1,758,000 
! 7,756,000 

5,704,000 
14,830,000 

i 20,917,000 
i 21,576,000 
; 24,140,000 
i .38,677,000 

1 

26,621,000 

42.197.000 

41.801.000 
' 67,130,000 


Pre-eminent among tlie industries of the State is the manufacture of clothing. This 
factory industry originated in the State about 1835, and by 1880 it was first among the 
industries of the State. In 1910, New York held the first place among the ArnericHii States 
as a producer of clothing. 

The combined textile industries in 1905 gave an output valued at 185,780,000 dollars. 
The following table contains statistics of the spindles, looms, <fec., employed in the more 
i mportant of them ; — 


- 

Spindles 

Looms 

Knitting 

machines 

Woollen 

cards 

(sets) 

Combing 

machines 

Cottons 

778,036 

14,088 




Woollens .... 

1.54,350 

3,035 





89 

Hosiery .... 

303,528 

— 

15,047 

364 


Silks 

149,-559 

1 

7,. 575 

1 __ 


— 

Total (1910) . 

1 

. 1,885,482 

24,698 

j 15,047 

j 821 

89 

Total (1905) . 

. 1,228,699 

28,246 1 

12,666 

1 

1 959 

62 


The output of the flour and grist mills in 1910 was of the value of 69,802,278 dollars 
The material used in the year comprised wheat, 6,671,722 barrels, valued at 85 530 C39 
dollars; com, 2,090,687 barrels, valued at 5,967,943 dollars; lye, 226,992 barrels valued at 
970,797 dollars; buckwheat, 66,632,867 p<»unds, valued at 1,724.^64 dollars- Imrlev 
1,680,856 pounds, valued at 26,687 dollars. . 
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In 1915 there were 2,121 newspapers, Ac., of which 207 were dailies, 49 semi- 
weekly, 1,002 weekly, 6(51 monthly, and 46 quarterlj^ In English, 1,753 were published ; 
and of the foreign languages, 60 were in German, 27 in Italian, 19 in Yiddish, 11 in Polish, 
11 in Spanish, 5 each in Swedish, Croatian, French, 7 in Bohemian, 4 each in Hungarian and 
Kussian ; 8 in Syrian (Arabic), 1 in Danish, and 1 in Norwegian. In 1910 1,080 publications, 
with an aggregate circulation of 10,116,760 copies per issue, were devoted to politics and 
family news; 135 with a circulation of 4,037,905 were religious in character; and 112 
with a circulation of 12,664,213 were devoted to general literature. 

New York City now ranks as the first shipping port of the world. The 
imports, including specie and bullion, during the fiscal year of 1915 amounted 
1o tlie value of 1,975,807,621 dollars, and the exports, including specie and 
bullion, to the value of 1,280,233,603 dollars. The exports consist largely 
of grain, flour, cotton, tobacco, apjdes, and other fruits, preserved pro* 
visions, cattle, and frozen meat. Most of the great railway lines whicli 
bring merchandise from the west have their terminals on the New Jersey 
side of the harbour, but there are ample facilities for the transfer of 
goods to the docks on the eastern side by means of lighters and of barges 
which carry the loaded cars across. At New Yoi'k in 1915 the tonnage 
movement in the foreign trade was: entered, 12,647,606 tons; cleared, 
12,162,374 tons. 

In 1915 the bank clearings in New York amounted to 90,842,707,724 
dollars. 

In New York State there were in 1915 8,534 miles of .railway track. 
The canals of the State, used for commercial purj^oses, liave a lengtli of 
638 miles, of which the Eric canal has 361 miles. The State Barge Canal 
to connect New York City with Buffalo by means of a deep water route 
of 790 miles, having a minimum depth of 12 fecit, is nearing completion. It 
will have a ca[)acity of 20,000,000 tons ]ier season. 

In the year ending Juno 30, 1915, there were 140 savings banks in 
the State, with total resources of 1,974,046,375 dollars, 3,199,307 depositors 
Avho had 1,774,221,482 dollars to their credit, being 554 '56 dollars to each 
depositor. 

British ConsiiUOeneral at New York. — Charles Clive Bayley. 

Therci are four Vice-consuls, 

Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of New York. 

New York Red Book, by E. L. Murlin. Albany, 1914. 

Annual Report Now York State Education De])artmeiit. 

Bei)()rts oftlie various Executive Departments of the SiaU*. 

Devt'loj'iiient of ilie State of New York. New York, 1912. 

Alexander {]). S.), Political lli.story of New York. New York. 190<’). 

Douglas (Janies), New England and New France. Loiiibin, 19LJ. 

Morey (W. C.), Tlio Government of New York. New York, 1902. 

liensselaer rs. Schuyler van), History of the City of New York. 2 vols. New York. 

Itoherts (K. H.), New York : The Planting and Growth of the Einj)ire State. 2 vols. 
Bo.ston, 1887. 

Sowers (D. C.), The Financial Hi.story of the New Yo) k State from 1789 to 1912. Loudon 
and New York, 1914. 

Stebbins (IT. A.), A Political Hi.story of the State of New York, 1S65-LS69. New York 
and London, 1913. 

IFi// tarns (Sherman), New York’s Part in History. New York, 191.5. 

Wilson (R. R.), New York, Old and New. New York. — New York in Literature. New 
York, 1907. 

Yen chu jlfa, The Finances (tf the Gity of New York. London and New York, 1914. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

Government.— North Carolina is one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 60 members, 
and a House of Representatives of 120 members, elected for two years. 

All male citizens of the United States, resident in the State two years, 
and in the county six moiiths next before the election, and registered, have a 
vote. For registration, the requirement is payment of poll-tax and ability 
to read and write any section of the Constitution in the English language 
(Art. vi. Sec. 4). 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Repre- 
sen tstivcs 

Governor . — Thomas W. Bickett, 1917-21 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Bryan Grimes. 

North Carolina is divided into 100 counties. The State Ca])ital i.« Raleigh. 

Area, Population, Instruction— Area, 52,426 siniaie miles, of 
which 3,686 square miles is water. Estimated po])ulation on July 1, 1916, 
2,402,738. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

; Total 

1 

Per sq. mile 

1820 

410,200 

219,020 

638,829 

13*2 

1000 

1,209,341 

624,400 

1,893,810 

! 38 '9 

1010 

1,508,444 

697,843 

2,200,287 

45-3 


1 Includinj; Indians and Asiatics. 
In 1910 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

; White 

i 

Negro 

Asiatic 

i 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 
Female 

.i 754,852 
745,659 

! 339,581 

1 358,262 

1 

j 

4,043 

3,890 


1,098.476 

1,107,811 

Total 

.j 1,500,611 

j - 

697,843 

82 

i 

7,851 

2,206,287 


Of the total in 1910, 6,092 were foreign-born, 1,074 being German, and 940 
English. Urban population formed 14*4 per cent, of the whole. Cities 
(with estimated population in 1916) are : Charlotte, 39,823 ; Winston-Salem, 
31,116 ; Wilmington, 29,892 ; Durham, 25,061 ; Asheville, 20,823 ; Raleigh 
(capital), 20,127 ; Greensboro, 19,577. 

About half of the church members are Baj)tist, and three-fiftha Metho- 
dist. The others are mostly Presbyterian, Lutheran, or Protestant Eniscopal. 

School attendance is compulsory. Separate schools are provided Tor white 
and for coloured children. In 1915 the 7,922 public elementary schools of 
the State had 13,875 teachers, and 606,350 enrolled pupils. There were 
214 public high schools with 434 teachers and 8,986 pupils in 1915. Teachers 
are trained in 7 public normal schools, with 105 teachem and 1,862 students 
in 1915. Total expenditure in 1914, 6,566,992 dollars. 

Higher instruction is given in 15 university and college institutions, 
the more important of which are the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill (founded in 1795) in 1915 with 65 professors and 1,157 students ; and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at West Raleigh (founded in 1889) with 
63 professors and 723 pupils. Higher education for young women is given 
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in the State Normal and Industrial College (Greensboro) which, in 1915-16, 
had 64 professors and 702 students. There are large sectarian colleges, and 
also schools and colleges for coloured youths. 

Charity. — Within the State there are (apart from almshouses and 
asylums for the insane, kc.) 57 benevolent institutions, six of which 
are public, the rest having been provided by private associations or 
religious bodies. They comprise 37 hospitals, one dispensary, 18 orphanages 
(two public), one day nursery, eight homes mainly for adults (one public), 
and two schools for the deaf and blind (both public). In all the alms- 
houses in 1911 there were 1,393 pauper inmates (600 coloured). 

Fi]ld.lIC6y DefeiIC6. — The state had receipts and disbursements in the 
year ending November 30, 1916, as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, December 1, 1915 224,623 

Receipts, 1915-16 5,227,230 

Total 5,451,463 

Disbursements, 1915-16 5,002,607 


Balance, December 1, 1916 ..... 448,846 

In 1916 the outstanding debt amounted to 8,673,500 dollars. The State 
owns stock in railway and turnpike companies which can moie than cover 
the State debt. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 13,000,000 dollars. 
The State declares these bonds to have been fraudulently and corruptly issued 
during reconstruction days. 

The militia, or National Guard, consisting of artillery and infantry, had, 
on June 30, 1916, a total strength of 208 officers and 2,846 enlisted men. 
The naval militia has 24 officers and 132 men. 

Production and Industry. — The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the State is agriculture. In 1910 the State had 253,725 farms, while 
the area of the farm land was 22,439,129 acres, of which 8,813,056 acres 
was improved land. The total value of all farm property in 1910 was 
537,716,210 dollars. Wheat and maize are grown, the yield of the former 
in 1916 having been 9,975,000 bushels, and of the latter, 53,650,000 bushels. 
The chief crop, however, is cotton, of which the area for 1916 was 1,432,000 
acres, and the yield 646,000 bales (of 500 pounds, gross weight). Another 
important product is tobacco, grown on 820,000 acres, which yielded in 
1916, 176,000,000 pounds, valued at 35,200,000 dollars. Other products 
are peanuts, potatoes, oats, and rye. The rice crop in 1916 amounted to 

6.000 bushels. Stock-raising is not important, but there is a growing 
dairy industry. On January 1, 1917, the farm animals were 185,000 horses, 

200.000 mules, 315,000 milch cows, 364,000 other cattle, 140,000 sheep, 
and 1,550,000 swine. 

In the eastern portion of the State there are shad and oyster fisheries, 
both valuable. 

Minerals in some variety, but not in large quantities, are found in the 
State, the chief being mica (195,270 dollars in 1914), bismuth, talc, and 
soapstone barytes, graphite, coal, phosphate rock, gold (6,334 fine ozs. value 
181,141 dollars in 1914), silver (1,524 ozs., 843 dollars in 1914). The 
quarries, in 1914, yielded granite, limestone, and sandstone to the value of 
1,407,671 dollars. Monazite and zircon, used in the manufacture of incan- 
descent light mantles, are also found. The clay products of the State (bricks, 
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pottery, &c.) in 1914 were of the value of 1,460,790 dollars. Tlie total value 
of the mineral products in 1913 was put at 3,739,696 dollars; in 1914, 
3,519,245 dollars. 

The i)ros})erity of North Carolina is associated chiefly with cotton, 
tobacco, and lumber, but within the State a variety of other industries are 
pursued. The value of the output of all manufactures in the State in 1910 
was put at 216,656,000 dollars. Statistics of six manufacturing industries 
are given in The Si atesman’s Ykajj-Book for 1916, p. 584. 

The child sea-port is Wilmington, the exports from which, in 1915, 
amounted to the value of 11,308,535 dollars, nearly all for cotton grown in 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and shipped mostly to 
Bremen, Liverpool, and Ghent. Harbour iin]>rov('ments are in progress. 

The State lias several navigable rivers; in 1915 it contained 5,565 miles 
of steam railway, and 289 miles of eh'ctric railway track. The chief railway 
lines are the Atlantic coastline, the Seaboard Airline, the Southern railway, 
and the Norfolk and Southern railway, the latter being foiined by the 
union of about half-a-dozen independent lines. 

In 1915 there were 28 savings banks in the State, u ith 52,697 depositors who 
had to their credit 9,693,543 dollars, being 183*94 dollars to each depositor. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Wilmington. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departments of the Stale. 

Jshe (S, A.), History of North Carolina. Grceiisboio, N.C. — biographical Hi.stoiy of 
Nortli Carolina from Colonial Times to the I’re.sont. 8 vols. Cicenshoro, N.C. 

(Junnor(U.. D. W.), Nortli Carolina Manual, l!U7. Raleigh. N.C. 

Hamilton .Cu de H.), Kceonstruction in North Carolina. New York and London, 1014. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Government.— North Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
February 22, 1889. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 112 
members elected for two yeai’s. Qualified electors are (with necessary exce]>- 
tions) all male citizens and civilLstal Indians, Residence reipiired : in the 
State one year, in the county six months, in the precinct ninety days next 
before the election. The State is represented in Congiess by two Senatois 
and three Re])resentaiivcs. 

Governor. — L. J. Frazier, 1916-18 (5,000 dollais). 

Secretary of State . — Thomas Hall. 

The State is divided into .50 organised counties. The capital is Bismarck 
(population 6,344 in 1915, State Census). 

ArCR^ Population. — Area, 70,837 square miles (654 square miles being 
water). The area in 1915 of the Indian reservations was 156 square miles 
with a population of 8,710 Indians. The poj.ulation of the State in 1915 
(State (Census) was 636,956. Estimated ])opulation on July 1, 1916, 739,201. 

Tljc population at each of the Federal censuses was; — 


Year. 

White. 

Coloured. 

1 

Total. i 

I 

Per square mile. 

1880 

133,147 

i 

2,030 

1.35,177 1 

0-9 1 

1800 

182,407 

8,576 

190,983 i 

2-7 

1900 

311,712 

7,434 

319,140 ' 

n 4-5 

1910 

669,855 

7,201 

577,050 

8-2 


1 'IVrrit, ,r\ 
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In 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 



White. 

Negro. 

1 Asiatic. | Indian. 

IL ' 

Total. 

Male . 

:U3,85l 

381 

i 3,322 

317,554 

Female 

250,004 

236 

j 3,262 

! 

259, .502 

Total . 

560,855 

617 

i 98 ' 6,486 

1 ' 

577,056 


The number of foreipi-born in 1910 was 156,654, of whom 45,937 were 
Norwegian, 21,507 Canadian, 31,910 JUissian, and 16,572 German. The 
urban population foimed 11*0 per cont. of the whole. The only considerable 
cities in the State are Fargo with population (State Census, 1915) of 20,519, 
and Grand Forks, 13,544. 

Of the aggregate membership of the Churches in the State, 38*5 per 
cent, is Roman Catholic, 37*7 ljutheian, the remainder being divided among 
the Methodist, Presbyteri;in, Congregational, and Baptist denominations. 

Instruction. — School attendance is com[>ulsnry for children between the 
ages ot Sand 15. In 1915-16 the 6,786 public schools had 186,341 pu])ils 
(95,834 boys and 90,507 girls) ; 8,093 teachers (1,329 men and 6,764 women). 
There were 290 high schools in the State. The State University founded in 
1884 had, in 1915, 83 teachers and 728 students; Fargo College (Congre- 
gational), founded 1887, bad 46 teachers and 521 stmlents ; and the State 
AgriculHiral College had 46 teachers and 1,004 students. 

Sehool revenues art*, derived from the State Fund, district taxe.s, and 
various other sources. ExpemiiUire on education in 1914, 6.605,653 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of pau]>ers in almshouses was 81, being 
14 per 100,000 of the ]>opubition, ami of [U'isoners in^itenal institutions 567, 
being 63*6 ])er 100,000 of the population. 


Finance, Defence. The revenue 
June 30, 1916, was: — 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1915 
Receipts, 1915-16 

Total 

Expenditure, 1915-16 


expenditure for tlie year ending 

Dollars 

901,629 

6,477,973 


7,379,602 

5,621,440 


Balance in hand, .Tune 30, 1916 . 1,758,162 

Bonded debt on July 1, 1910, 578,700 dollars ; assessed valuation of 
real and personal property in 1916, 305,355,211 dollars. 

The Militia, called the North Dakota National Guard, with its head- 
quarters at Bismarck, consists of infantry and artillery, total strength 
(June 30, 1916), 55 officers and 735 men. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 
North Dakota })opulatioii. In 1915 there were 70,355 farms with an area 
of 25,794,373 aen^s, of which 16,229,792 acres was improved land. Tlio 
total value of all farm property in 1916 was 244,574,343 dollars. The area 
to be irrigated witliin tlie State under the Federal Reclamation Act extends 
to 40,000 acres. The chief products arc cereals, potatoes, hay and flax. The 
wheat crop in 1916 amounted to 3,932,500 bushels ; oats, 53,750,000 

p P 
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bushels ; barley, 26,738,000 bushels. In the same year the area under flax 
(grown for the seed) was 790,000 acres, and the yield amounted to 

8.137.000 bushels of seed, valued at 20,505,000 dollars. The State has 
also an active live-stock industry, chiefly horse and cattle-raising. On 
January 1, 1917, the farm animals were 825,000 horses, 410,000 milch 
cows, 629,000 other cattle, 250,000 sheep, and 650,000 swine. The wool 
clip yielded 1,620,000 pounds of wool in 1915. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota are inconsiderable. Cement is 
made and there are coal mines, the output from which in 1914 amounted to 
506,685 short tons, valued at 771,379 dollars. The clay products were 
valued at 266,046 dollars. Total mineral output in 1913, 1,055,676 dollars ; 
in 1914, 1,063,540 dollars. 

In the State in 1914 there were 699 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 14,213,000 dollars, employing 3,275 wage-earners, 
using raw material costing 14,484,000 dollars, and giving an output valued at 

21.147.000 dollars. The most important of these industries was flour and 
grist milling. The value of the dairy and creamery industry (butter, cheese, 
and condensed milk) amounted in 1914 to 5 million dollars. Quantity of 
cream sold in creameries, 13,460,000 pounds. 

In 1915 there were 6,281 miles of steam railway in the State, and 23 miles 
of electric railway. The principal lines are the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, and the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Sault Ste. Marie. 

In 1915 there were 2 savings banks in the State, with 6,500 depositors who 
had to their credit 911,458 dollars, being 140*22 dollars to each depositor. 

References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Boyle, Government of North Dakota. Chicago, 1910. 

Hanson, Conquest of the Missouri. New York, 1909. 

Willlard, Story of the Prairies. New York, 1908. 


OHIO. 

Oovernmeut. — Ohio was admitted into the Union on February 19, 1803. 
The question of a general revision of the Constitution is submitted to the 

a le every 20 years, provision being made for the election of a Convention 
’aft alterations. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 36 members and a House of 
Representatives of 128 members, both Houses being elected for two years. 
Qualified as electors are (with certain necessary exceptions) all male citizens 
21 years of age who have resided in tlie State one year, in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two Senators and 22 Representatives. 
Governor *. — James M. Cox, 1917-21 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary qf State . — William D. Fulton. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties. The State Capital (since 1816) is 
Columbus. 

Area^ Population, Instruction.— Area, 4i,040 square miles, of which 
300 square miles is water (exclusive of 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie.) 
Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 6,088,627. 
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The population at the date of each census was ; — 



Population 1 


Population 

Years 



Years 

— 




Total 

Per sq. m. 


Total 

Per sq. in. 

1800 

45,365 

1*1 

1900 

4,157,545 

102-1 

1860 

2,339,511 

57-4 

1910 

4,767,121 

117-0 

In 1910 the population by sex and 

race w'as : — ■ 



- 

j White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

, ( 

Indian i 

Total 

Male . 

2,376,082 1 

57,095 

081 : 

2,431,758 

Female . 

2,278,815 j 

53,457 

91 1 

2,332,303 

Total 

i 4,654,897 

! 1 

111,452 

015 

1^7 

4,767,121 


The foreign-born population in 1910 numbered 598,874, of whom 
175,095 were G(*rman, 40,062 Iiish, 48,347 Englisli, 23,692 Canadian, 72,887 
Austrian. 

Population (estimated) of the chief cities was as follows in 1916 : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population' Cities 

i 

Population 

Cleveland . 

674,073 

Lima . . . 

35,384 

1 

i Sandusky. 

20,193 

Cincinnati . . 

410,476 

Zanesville 

30,863 

Alliance . . 

18,960 

Columbns(C’pt. ) 

214,878 

Newark . . 

29,635 

Elyria . . . 

18,618 

Toledo . . . 

191,554 

Fortsmoutli . 

28,741 

Chilicotbe 

15,470 

Dayton . . . i 

127,224 

Steubenville . 

27,445 

Middletown . 

15,625 

Youngstown . 

108,385 

Mansfield 

22,731 

Lancaster . . 

15,670 

Akron . . . i 

85,625 

i Marion 

23,430 

Massillon . . 

i 15,310 

Canton . . . 

60,852 ! 

East Liverpool 

22,586 j 

Findlay . . j 

14,858 

Springfield 
Hamilton . 

51,550 

Lakewood . 

22,615 

Marietta . . | 

14,785 

40,496 

Ashtabula 

21,498 

22,286 

Piqua . . . 1 

14,029 

13,949 

Lorain . . . 

36,964 

Norwood , 

Ironton . ‘ ! 


Of the total ix)pulation in 1910, 55*9 per cent, was urban. 

The chief religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist. 

School attendance during full term is compulsory on children from 
6 to 14 years of age. In Ohio in 1916 the 11,618 public elementary schools 
had 26,669 teachers and 840,117 enrolled pupils ; 545 public high schools 
had 5,150 teachers and 109,353 pupils in 1916. There are 4 2 >ublic normal 
schools with 54 teachers and 533 students in 1915. For supeiior instruc' 

p y 
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tion the State contains 40 Universities and colleges, of which the following 
are tlie more important (1915) : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Professors 

Ac 

Students 
(all depart- 
ments) 

1809 

Ohio University, Alliens (State) .... 

88 

2,501 

1824 

Miami University, Oxford (State) .... 

58 

786 

1874 

Cincinnati University (City) 

264 

2,635 

1872 

State University, Columbus 

487 

5,095 

18.S1 

Denison University, Granville (Hajit.) 

47 

5S7 

1844 

Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.E.) 

3 

1,100 

1880 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 

151 

557 

1868 

Woo.ster University (Presb.) 

45 

734 

1847 

Otterbein Uiiiver.sity, Westerville (U.H.) 

18 

380 

1826 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland . 

87 

2,006 


Kxpenditure on education in 191G, 45,418,465 dollars. 

On JaDuary 1, 1910, the number of paupers in aliiishouses was 8,078, 
being 169*5 ]ier 100,000 of the ]jo[)ulatioij, and of ])ri.soners in penal institu- 
tions 4,005, being 84 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finance, Defence- — Tlie taxation levies for all ])urpose.s, and the ex- 
penditure, for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, were : — 

D(4Iars 


Casli in hand, July 1, 1915 

7,390,505 

Income, 1915-1916 .... 

]9,175,761 

Total .... 

26,566,326 

Disbursements, 1915-16 

19,695,903 

Balance, July 1, 1916 

0,870,423 

There is no bonded debt in the State. Cei 

tain tnisl fiinils which • 


tute an irreducible debt of the State amount to 5,254,499 dollars, on which 
interest is paid amounting to 313,641 dollars to various educational funds, 
The local debt (County, City, Township, &c.) amounts to 247,331,459 dollars. 

The National Guard consists (June 30, 1916), of 492 officers and 5,916 
enlisted men. The Naval Militia lias 25 officers and 302 men. 

Production and Industry.— Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. In 1911 it contained 289,945 farms of an aggregate area of 25,665,850 
acres, of which 19,244,472 acres were improved land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1910 was 1,902,694,589 dollars. The chief crops 
are cereals, hay, ]iotatoes, fruits and vegetables, besides tobacco. The maize 
crop in 1916 amounted to 115,762,000 bushels, and the wheat croj) to 
20,260,000 bushels ; oats, 48,076,000 bushels. The area under tobacco (100,000 
acres in 1916) yielded 95,000,000 ])Ounds. Jleet sugar to the amount of 
32,100 short tons was produced in 1915. Horse-rearing, cattle-breeding, and 
dairy fanning are important. On January 1, 1917, the live-stock in the 
State was 892,000 horses, 26,000 mules, 950,000 milch cows, and 863,000 
other cattle 2,944,000 shec}), and 3,527,000 swine. The wool clip in 1915 
yielded 14,350,000 pounds of wool. The farm products and live-stock in- 
dustries give rise to the manufacture of butter and cheese, and the ipeat- 
packing industries. 

Ohio has also extensive mineral re.sources. The two leading products 
are coal and manufactures from clay. In 1914 the output of coal 
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amounted to 18,843,115 short tons, valued at 21,250,642 dollars. With coal 
is associated petroleum, the output of which amounted to 8,536,352 
barrels (of 42 gallons), valued at 13,372,729 dollars. At the same time 
natural gas was produced in the State to the value of 14,667,790 dollars. 
From quarries sandstone and limestone were produced to the value of 
5,655,713 dollars. Portland (jement was manufactured to the amount of 
1,951,472 barrels, valued at 1,942,927 dollars. Another product of the 
State is salt, of which, in 1914, 5,482,836 barrels were extracted, valued at 
1,320,554 dollars. The out])ut of the clay- working industries (bricks, tiles, 
pottery) ainounted to the value of 37,166,768 dollars ; the output of lime 
was valued at 1,880,836 dollars ; other mineral products were grindstones, 
pul{)stones, oilstoTics, and scythestones, besides mineral w'atcrs. Value of 
total mineral output, excluding 5,226,925 long tons of pig iron (70,331,114, 
dollars), in 1914 was 101,661,384 dollars; in 1913, 121,795,892 dollars. 

In 1910 the capital invested in manufacturing industries in the State 
was 866,898,083 dollars; tlu^. amount ]»aid in salaries and wages was 
228,984,923 dollars; the raw material used cost 529,893,658 dollars, and the 
value of the output was 960,799,991 dollars. Tlie value of the corresponding 
output in 1900 was 748,670,855 dollars. The chief manufacturing industries, 
according to the census results for 1910, are given in The Statesman’s 
Vkar-Book for 1916, p. 590. 

The railways of the State in 1915 had a length of 9,158 miles, besides 4,300 
miles of electric railway track. Ohio has also facilities for traffic by water, and 
its most im[»ortant city, Cleveland, lias sprung up on tlie shore of Lake Erie. 

In December, 1915, there were 3 savings banks in the State, with 
115,241 depositors having to their credit 62,603,425 dollars, being 513*24 
dollars to each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

Tho Annual Rei»ort of the State Auditor and Reports of the various Executive 
Departments. 

lilark (A.), The Story of Ohio. Boston, 1888. 

Farrand (M.), Editor, A Journey to Ohio in 1810. As recorded in the Journal of 
Afari^aret van Horn Durght, Yale and Eondon, 1012. 

Ilowe (H.). Historical Collections of Ohio, 3 vols. Colninhns. 18!“8. 

C.), Recollections of Ufo in Ohio, 1813-1840. Cincinnati, 1805). 

(R.), Ohio. In ‘ A luerican Commonwealths ’ Series. J3oston, 1886 

Randall (E. O.) and Ryan (1). J.), History of Ohio, 5 vols. New York, 1912. 

Siebert (W. H.), fJovernmentof Ohio. New York. 1904. 

Taylor (J. W.), History of the State of Ohio. Cincinnati, 1854. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Government. — The state of Oklahoma, comprising the former Territory 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, was constituted on November 16, 1907, 
by Proclamation made by the United States President under the enabling 
act of Juno 16, 1906. The constitution provides for the initiative and the 
referendum^ 8 per cent, of tho legal voters having tho right to propose 
any legislative measure and 15 per cent, to i)ropose amendments to the 
constitution by petition. The referendum may be ordered (except as to 
laws necessary for the immediate preservation of the public i)eace, health 
or safety) either by petition signed by 5 per cent, of tho legal voters 
or by the Legislature. Tlie referendum applies to municipalities as w*ell 
as to the State. The control of railways and other puldic service cor- 
porations is vested in a commission of 3 members elected for six-year periods, 
from whose decision an appeal lies only to the Supreme Court, no other 
court having power to interfere with its duties. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 meniboi s wbo are elected for 
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4 years, and a House of Representatives elected for 2 years, and consisting of 
not less than 99 nor more than 102 members. Qualified as electors are 
(with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident six months in the State, 
60 days in the comity or town, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to bo 
qualified as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 

Governor, — R. L. Williams, 1915-19 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary. — J. L. Lyon. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 8 members of the 
House of Representatives. The State capital is Oklahoma City. 

Area and Population. — Area, 70,057 square miles, of which 643 
square miles is water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 2,202,081. 

[For the history or the relations between the Indians and the Federal 
Government see The Statesma-n’s Year-Book for 1907, p. 593.] 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

^ Ter square unle 

1 

1800 

172,554 

80,103 

258,057 1 

1 2-01 

1900 1 

670,204 

120,1X7 

700,301 1 

1 10-31 

1910 

],444,5:H 

212,024 

1,057,155 

23-9 


1 Including Indian territory. 


In 1910 the population by sex and race was: — 



White 

isegro 1 

Asiatic 

1 Indian ! 

Total 

Male . 

771,770 

71,037 

37 

,871 : 

881,578 

Female. 

. 072,701 

05,<i7.‘) 

37, 

,141 i 

775,677 

Total . 

, 1.144,531 

137,012 

j 187 

74,825 j 

J i 

1 ,057,15.5 


In 1910, 40,442 were foreign born, of whom 10,090 were Germans, 5,807 
Russians, 2,564 Italians, 3,889 Austrians, 2,981 English, 2,871 Canadians, 
and 1,218 Scotch: 

Of the total population in 1910, 19*3 per cent, was urban. The most 
important cities are Oklahoma City (estimated pojmlation in 1916, 92,943), 
Muskogee (44,218), Tulsa (30,575), Enid (30,307), McAlester (18,504), 
Shawnee (18,138), Cushing, new oil city, (15,000), Chickasha (15,447), 
Guthrie (12,035), Ardmore (10,462). 

ReligiOll, Education. — The chief religious bodies are Methodist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Disciples (Christians), and Presbyterians. 

The State has a school system embracing elementary and high public 
schools, nonnal schools, and also colleges for siqierior instruction. 
Separate schools have to be provided for whites and negroes, all cliildren 
not negroes being classed as white. In 1916 there were in the State public 
elementaiy schools 473,702 white and 41,791 negro pujiils and 12,721 
teachers; 688 public high schools with 27,040 enrolled pupils and 1,467 
teachers in 1916. There w*ere in 1915 6 normal schools with 125 teachers 
and 4,660 students. Total expenditure on education (1916) 9,664,342 
dollars. The University (founded at Norman in 1892) had, in 1916, 98 
professors and 1^970 students ; the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
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(founded in 1891 at Stillwater) had 71 professors and 1,116 students ; while 
the coloured Agricultural and Normal University (founded 1897 at Langston), 
with 27 instructors, has 823 students. 

Oklahoma has 3 hospitals, 6 orphanages, and 2 homes for adults and 
children, a school for the deaf and one for the blind. 

Finance^ Defence. — Income and expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1916 : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, 1 July, 1915 . . 1,055,196 

Receipts, 1915-16 . . , . " . 6,261,512 


Total 7,316,708 

Disluirscments, 1915-16 . . . 5,393,927 


Balance in hand, 1 July, 1916 . . 1,922,781 


III 1916 the State debt amounted to 4,367,000 dollars. The assessed 
value of real property was 700,588,415 dollars and of personal property 
932,108,158 dollars. 

The militia, called the Oklahoma National Guard, with its headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, consists of infantry, cavalry, hospital corps, signal 
corps, and engineer corps : total strength 70 officers and 966 enlisted men 
(June 30, 1916). 

Production and Industry. — Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1910 it had 190,192 farms with a total area of 28,859,358 acres, of which 
17,551,337 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm property 
was 918,198,882 dollars. The yield of maize in 1916 was 53,325,000 
bushels ; of wheat, 29,585,000 bushels ; of oats, 15,080,000 bushels. Other 
products are potatoes, hay, sorghum, fruits, and cotton. The cotton crop for 
1916 on 2,593,000 acres amounted to 835,000 bales, valued at 75,882,000 
dollars. IHax is also widely grown. The western part is devoted to stock- 
raising. On January 1, 1917, tlie stock comprised 535,000 milch cows, and 

1.222.000 other cattle; 1,372,000 hogs, 104,000 sheep, 743,000 horses, and 

276.000 mules. 

Oklahoma has become an important mineral State in the last few years 
principally because of the increase in the production of petroleum, which 
followed the discovery of oil in 1904. In that year 1,400,000 barrels w^ere 
produced ; in 1914 it was 73,631,724 barrels, valued at 57,253,187 dollars. 
Natural gas is also obtained ; in 1914 to the value of 8,050,039 dollars. Coal 
was obtained (1914) to the amount of 3,988,613 short tons, value 8,204,015 
dollars. Lead and zinc are also worked. The value of the mineral output in 
1913 was 80,168,820 dollars ; in 1914, 78,744,447 dollars. The lead mining 
industry has quadiiipled since September, 1914. 

There are few manufacturing industries, flour and grist-milling, cotton 
j^nning, the nvanufacture of cotton-seed oil and oil cake being the more 
important. In 1910 the Slate had a total of 2,310 industrial establishments, 
employing 13,143 wage-earners, with a total capital of 38,873,000 dollars, the 
cost of material being 84,153,000 dollars, and the value of the output 

53.682.000 dollars. Statistics of leading industries are given in Tiik States- 
man's Yeau-Book for 1916, p. 593, 

In 1915 Oklahoma had 6,405 miles of steam railway besides 301 miles 
of electric railway. The principal lines are the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F6; the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
and Gulf ; and the St. Louis and San Francisco ; the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas ; the St. Louis and San Francisco ; and the Santa Fd Pacific Railways. 
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Books of Beference, 

Oklahoma “ Red Book." 

Reports of the various administrative authorities of Oklahoma. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and the 
Cherokee Strip, &c. St. Louis, 1898. 


OREGON. 

Government. — Oregon was admitted into the Union on February 14, 
1859. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 30 members, chosen 
for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 
60 Representatives, elected for two years. 

The Constitution was amended in 1902, under the terms of which amend- 
ment the pe()])le reserve to them.selvcs the power to ])ropose laws and amend- 
ments to the Constitution and to enact or reject the same at the polls inde- 
pendent of the Legislative Assembly, and also reserve the power at their own 
option to approve or reject at the polls any Act ot the Legislative Assembly. 
This is known as the initiative and referendum. Not more than eight ])er 
cent, of the legal voters are required to propose any measure to be voted upon 
by the ])Cople at the next ensuing general (‘lection. Measun\s thus initiated 
are enacted or rejected at the ])olls independently of the Legislative As- 
sembly. Under the referendum, any Bill passed by the Legislative A.ssernbly, 
except such as are for the preservation of the public j)eace, health, and safety, 
may, by petition signed by live per cent, of the legal voters, be referred to the 
people to be voted on for approval or rejection at the next ensuing general 
election. 

At the General Election held November, 1912, sun'rage was extended to 
vvonien and “every citizen of the United States of the nge of 21 years 
and upwards who shall have resided in the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall l.)e entitled to vote."' 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor : — James Withycombe, 1915-1919. (5,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State, — Ben. W, Olcott. 

The State Capital is Salem. There are 35 counties in the State. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 96,699 s(piare miles, i,092 
square miles being water. Estimated jiopulation on July 1, 1916, 835,741. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Years 

Population 1 

1 

Per sq. 
mile 

y ears 

Population 

Per sq. 
mile 

1880 * 
1890 

174,768 

317,704 

o o 

00 

1900 

1910 

413,536 

672,765 

o o 
o 

1 


In 1910 the population by sex and race was:- 



Wliite. 

Negro. 

A.siatic. 1 

1 

Indian. 

Total. 

Male . 

Female 

870,345 

284,745 

907 

1 585 

13,013 

3,170 

384,265 

288,600 

Total . 

655,090 

1,492 

11,093 1 

6,090 

072,765 
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The foreign-born in 1910 numbered 113,136, of whom 17,958 were 
German, 12,409 Canadian, 7,998 English, 10,999 Swedish, 4,995 Irish, 
5,538 Italian, 3,555 Greeks, and 6,843 Norwegian. Tlie Indian reservations 
in 1915 comprised 1,889 srpiare miles with a popnlaticd) of 6,481 Indians. 

Of the total y)opulation in 1910, 45 *6 per cent, was urban. The largest 
town is Portland, with an estimated j)opulalion of 295,463 in 1916; Salem, 
20,278 in 1916 ; Medford, 14,118 ; Eugene, 13,572 ; Astoria, 10,263. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic, 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyteiian, Disciples of Christ, and Congregational 
deiiomitiations. 

School attendance is compulsory for the full .school term for children 9 to 
15 years of age. For school year ending June 30, 1916, tlie 2,519 public 
schools had 6,173 teachers and 142,365 enrolled ympils, 175 standard 4 
ycar-*high schools had 1,050 teachers and 24,000 pii[»i]s ; and the public 
normal school had, in 1916, 19 teachers and 441 pu])ils. Total expenditure 
on yaiblic school education (1916) 7,551,397 dollars. The State supports 
an Agricultural College at Corvallis, founded in 1870, which has 162 pro- 
fessors in 1915-16 and 2,435 students, and a University, known as the 
University of Oregon, organised at Eugene in 1876. In 1915 it had 117 
professoi-s and 1,661 students. There arc also Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Clatholic, Congregational, and Ba])tist Colleges. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses w^as 48, being 
2*9 ])er 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 
1,668, being 100 ’7 per 100,000 of the population, 

Finance, Defence. — The receipts and disbursements of the General 
Fund of the State, for the year ending September 30, 1916 : — 


Balance, October 1, 1915 


Dollars 

834,400 

Receipts, 1915-16 

• 

. 5,907,030 

Total .... 


. 6,741,436 

Disbursements, 1915-16 . 

■ 

. 5,602,635 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1916 . 

, 

. 1,138,801 


The State has no bonded debt. In 1915 the assessed value of taxable pro- 
perty, as equalised, was 934,495,032 dollars. 

On June 30, 1916, the Organised Militia, known as the Oregon 
National Guard, con.sist<‘d of 96 olficers and 1,595 eidisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Oregon is one of the semi-arid States. 
In the river valley w^est of the Cascades there is a good rainfall and almost 
every variety of crop common to the temperate zone is grown. East of the 
Cascades lack of rainfall has been to some extent compensated for by 
irrigation by private companies as well as by State enterprise. Oregon has 
one-sixth of the standing timber of the United States ; in 1915 the forest 
area was 13,259,992 acres. In 1910 there were 45,502 farms wuth an 
acreage of 11,685,110, of which 4,274,803 acres w^re improved land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1910 Avas 59,461,828 dollars ; in 1912, 
it was 631,317,255 dollars. The leading crops are wheat (19,550,000 bushels 
in 1916), hay (1,955,000 tons), and potatoes (825,000 bushels). Oats, barley, 
and flax-seed are grown to some extent. Sugar beet and hops are important 
crops. Fruits are grown, especially plums, apyJes, pears, strawberries, and 
cherries. There is an active live-stock industry. Horses on January 1, 
1917, numbered 286,000 ; milch cows, 222,000 ; other cattle 577,000 ; sheep, 
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2,484,000 ; swino, 316,000. In 1915 the wool clip yielded 15,600,000 
pounds. The salmon, sturgeon, halibut, and oyster fisheries are abundant. 

The State has not risen to much importance as a mining State, although 
it possesses various mineral r(;sources. In 1914 tlie output of gold 
amounted to 76,987 fine ounces, valued at 1,591,461 dollars; of silver 
142,552 fine ounces, valued at 78,831 dollars ;of copper, 43,330 pounds (6,716 
dollars). The output of coal was 51,558 short tons, valued at 143,566 
dollars. Gianite and other building stones were extracted to the value of 
435,066 dollars. Other minerals are occasional gems, cobalt, lead, gypsum, 
and platinum. The total mineral output in 1913 was valued at 3,563,919 
dollars ; in 1914, at 3,331,132 dollars. 

In 1910 the manufacturing industries of Oregon had 2,246 establishments 
with an aggregat(' capital of 89,082,000 dollars ; they empdoyed 3,473 
salaried olficials and 28,750 wage-earners ; the cost of the raw material used 
was 50,552,000 dollars, and the value of the output, 93,005,000 dollars. 
These industries are associated with the forest, agricultural, pastoral, and 
fishery products of the State. 

Statistics of the more important industries for 1910 are given in The 
Statesman’s Yrau-Book for 1916, p. 596. 

Oregon has good water facilities in the Pacific Ocean, the Columbia river, 
the Willamette river, and the Snake river. Tlio Dalles and Celilo Canal, 
recently completed, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to river naviga- 
tion to a length of 570 miles from the. ocean. Large ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Coliinibia a.s far as IhDrtland. Rivers and harbours are 
constantly dredged and improved. The value of imports at Portland in 
1914 was 3,890,222 dollars, and of exports, 19,961,656 dollars. In 1915 
the State had a total railway mileage of 3,114, besides 733 miles of 
electric railway track. TIh'. principal lines arc the Oregon- Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company and the Southern Pacific and the so-called 
‘ Hill lines.’ 

In September, 1916, there were 261 banks in the State, with total de- 
posits of 110,049,599 dollars; of this amount 26,599,467 dollars was in 
savings dep)Osits, including ])Ostal savings accounts ; demand deposits 
amounted to 96,928,966 dollars ; time deposits, 16,521,164 dollars. 

British Consul at Portland . — Thomas Erskine. There are vice-consuls 
at Portland and Astoria. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

British (Consular Reports on Oregon, Washiiij^ton, ami Idaho. Annual, London. 

Bancroft (H. II.), History of Oregon. Han Francisco, J886. 

Clarke (S. A.), Pioneer Days in Oregon History. 2 vols. Cleveland, U.S., 1905. 

Gilbert lJ. H.), Trade and Cunency in Early Oregon (Columbia University Htudies in 
Economics, Vol. xxvi. No. 1). New York. 1907. 

Johnson^ Short History of Oregon. Chicago, 1904. 

Lyman, History of Oregon. 4 vols. New^ York, 1903. 

Putnam (O. P.), In the Oregon Country. New York ami London. 1915. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Govermnent. — Pennsylvania is one of the thirteen original States 
in the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Every male citizen 21 years of age, resident in the State for 
one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, is 
entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 50 members chosen for four years, 25 Senators being elected at each General 
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Assembly election. The House of Representatives consists of 206 members 
chosen for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 36 Representatives. 
Governor, — M. G. Brumbaugh, 1915-1919 (10,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of the Commonwealth . — Cyrus E. Woods. 

For local administration the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, and townships. There are 67 counties. The State Capital is 
Harrisburg, 


Area, Population, Instruction— Area, 45,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles is water area (excluding 891 square miles of Lake Erie). 
Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 8,522,017. 


Years 

Population 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Per sq. in. 

Total 

Per sq. m. 

1820 1 
1860 

1,049,458 

2,906,215 

23-3 

1 1 

1900 

1910 

6,302,115 

7,665,111 

; 140-6 

i 


In 1910 the population by race and sex was : — 


Males 
Females . 

ToUl 


White i Negro j Asiatic I Indian 


3,843,^30 i 05,830 ! ‘2,S37 

3,624,174 ' 08,080 642 


7,i(‘)7,713 I 103,010 1,076 1,503 


Total 


3,042,206 

3,722,005 


7,665,111 


The population is mainly English but contains elements of various 
European nationalities. In 1910 the foreign-born population of the State 
numbered 1,442,374, of wlioni 195,202 were German, 165,109 Irish, 109,115 
English, 251,774 Austri.aii, 196,122 Italian, 240,985 Russian, and 123,498 
Hungarian. 

Estimated population of tlie larger cities in 1916 : — 


Cities 

1 

1 Population 

Cities 

Population 

1 

Cities 

Population 

Philadel]»hia . 

i 1,709,518 

Harrisburg 

i 

1 

York . 

51,656 

Pittsburg 

579,090 

(capital) 

72,015 

McKeesport 

47,521 

Hcranton 

140,811 

1 Johnstown 

j 68,529 

i Chester . 

41,395 

Reading . 

109,381 

J Allentown 

63,505 

N(3Wcastlo 

41,133 

Wilkesbaire . 

76,776 

; Altoona . 

1 58,659 

Williamsport 

33,809 

Rrie 

75,196 

1; Lancaster 

■'1 

j 50,853 

1 Easton 

[ 

30,530 


Of the total population in 1910, 60*4 per cent, was urban. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Reformed bodies. 

School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 16 years of age for the 
full school term, but in rural districts this may bo reduced to 70 per cent, of the 
term. In the year 1915 the 39,306 public schools (elementary and secondary) 
had 8,917 male and 82,366 female teachers and 787,933 male and 724,004 
female enrolled pupils. In 13 public Normal Schools in 1916 there were 171 
male and 220 mmale teachers with 2,133 male and 5,789 female pupils. 
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Total expenditure on public school education (1916) 46,844,448 dollars. The 
reiinsylvania State College devotes special attention to modern industrial 
pursuits and to agriculture. In connection with the college there is an 
Agricultural Experiment Station which receives from tlie United States 
Government an appropriation of 15,000 dollars a year. 

The more important academic institutions (July 1, 1916) within the 
State are as folloAvs 


Begun 

Institutions. 

Professors 

Students 

1740 

University of rennsylvauia, Pliiladelpliia (non-sect.) 

r.oi; 

8,000 

1787 

University of Pittsburg (uon-scct.) 

:u)7 

8,057 

1855 

Pennsylvania State College (State) . . . . i 

.sso 

3,555 

1840 

Bucknell Univ«‘rsity, Lewisburg (Bai>t.) . . . , 

40 

750 

1878 

Duquesne University, Pittsburg (R.C.) . . . l 

08 

810 

1857 

Lincoln University (Presb.) ^ 

15 

212 

18S4 

Temple University, Pbiladelpbia (non-sect, ) . . ; 

287 

3,0.00 

1858 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove (Lull).) . 

i 

200 


Charity. — There are two State Penitentiaries, at Philadelphia (Eastern) 
and at Pittsburg (AVestern). In Centre County a new State T’enitcntiary has 
been constructed. It is considered a model for such institutions. In it all 
electrocutions will take place. In 1915 the General Assembly ordered the 
consolidation of the Eastern and Western Penitentiaries. Their inmates 
will be transferred to the iiew State Penitentiary. There are 30 State 
Institutions of w'hich 4 arc^iin state of construction (10 general hospitals, 8 
insane, 3 feeble-minded and epileptic, 3 reform at orie.s, 1 home for soldiers 
and sailors, 2 penitentiaries, 2 deaf and dumb); 1 inebriate); and 7 sevni- 
State institutions (1 insane, 1 feeble-minded and epileptic, 2 blind, 1 rofoim 
school, 2 deaf and dumb). There are 198 jnivato hospitals, of which 156 
receive State aid, 16 sanatoria of which 5 receive State aid, and 300 homes, 
of which 109 receive State aid. Of the State-aided homes 48 are for children. 
5 for women and children, 11 for males, 29 for females, and 18 for men and 
women. Ui these homes there were 19,462 inmates. There are 20 county 
insane asylums subject to State .supervision. On January 1, 1916, there 
were 17,802 inmates of alinshou.ses, and 5,756 inmates of county jails. 

Finance, Defence.—For the year ending Nov. 30, 1916, the receipts, 
payments, and balances were : — 

Dollars 

Balance, December 1, 1915 . . . . 4,617,202 

Receipts, December 1, 1915, to Nov. 30, 1916 36,663,039 


Total .... 41,280,241 

Expenditures, December 1, 1915, to Nov. 30, 1916 35,489,653 


Balance, Nov. 30, 1916 6,790,688 

On Dec. 1, 1916, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted to 
651,110 dollars which are covered by a sinking fund of 651,110 dollars. On 
Dec. 31, 1916, the assessed value of real property amounted to 6,257,996,218 
dollars, and the taxable value of por.soiial property amounted to 1,506,172,805 
dollars. 

The militia, known as the National Guard of Pennsylvania, consists of 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry. On July 1, 1916, it had a total strength 
of 763 officers and 14,573 enlisted men. The naval militia consisted of 
16 officers and 1 66 men. 
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Production and Industry. — Agriculture, market gardening, fruit 
growing, horticulture and forestiy are pursued within tlie State. In 
1916 tliere were 210,500 farms ; the hirni area was 18,580,832 acres, 
of whicli 12,673,519 acres were improved. In 1916 the total value 
of all lann propcirty was 1,375,000,000 dollars. In 1916 the yield of 
wheat was 26,500,000 buslicls ; oats, 36,520,000 bushels; tobacco, 

49.329.000 pounds; maize, 53,043,000 bushels; rye, 4,655,000 bushels; 
buckwheat, 5,427,500 bushels ; potatoes, 18,862,000 bushels ; hay, 5,241,270 
tons. In 1916 the wool clip amounted to 3,972,150 pounds, valued at 
1,390,250 dollars. On January 1, 1917, the farm animals in Pennsylvania 
were 596,000 horses, 48,000 mules, 980,000 milch cows, 664,000 other cattle, 

835.000 sheep, and 1,174,000 swine. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the value 
of its mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due piin^ 
cipally to the State’s leadership in the production of coal. In 1915, 
177,390 workers were em]doyed in and about the anthracite coal mines, 
and 187,734 in and about the bituminous coal mines. In 1915 the output 
of anthracite coal was 89,377,706 short tons, and of bituminous coal, 
157,420,068 short tons, lii 1914 the yield of crude petroleum was 8,170,335 
barrels (of 42 gallons), valued at 15,573,822 dollars. The value of natural 
gas produced in the Htate was 20,401,295 dollars. The output of iron ore 
(magnetite and hematite) Avas 400,062 long tons, valued at 399,639 dollars ; 
and of pig-iron 12,871,349 long tons, valued at 197,726,314 dollars. Penn- 
sylvania has important quarries, cement works, and brick and tile Avorks. 
The output of such undertakings, in 1914, Avas as follows: — Granite, 
value 8,153,413 dollars; slate, 3,609,959 dollars; limestone, 2,740,238 
dollars; sandstone, 2,937,957 dollars; Portland cement, 26,061,332 barrels 
(20,977,055 dollars) ; bricks, tiles, pottery, &c., 21,846,996 dollars. The 
output of coke Avas 20,258,393 short tons, valued at 42,447,886 dollars ; 
Pittsburg, liaving abundant auj>plies of coal, has become the principal 
iron-work centre. Tlio value of the total mineral output of I'ennsylvania 
(excluding pig-iron, of the value of 127,686,331 dollars, coke, and other 
products from coal) in 1913 was 506,341.809 dollars ; in 1914, 452,374,085 
dollars. 

According to the census of manufacture.s in 1910, there Avere in Penus}^- 
vaiiia, 27,563 manufacturing establislimenls, Avith an aggregate capital 
amounting to 2,749,005,975 dollars, employing 94,885 salaried officials and 
877,543 wage-caniers. The .salaries in the year amounted to 110,897,242 
dollars, and the wages to 455,626,790 dollars. The cost of the raAv material 
usedAvas 1,582,559,988 dollars, and the value of the output Avas 2,626,742,034 
dollars. 

Statistics of tlio more im))ortant industries, or groups of industries (ac- 
cording to the census of manufactures of 1910), are given in Tue States- 
man’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 600. 

The textile manufactures are chiefly worsted goods, Avoollens, hosieiy, 
carpets, silk goods, and cotton goods. 

Pennsylvania, OAving to the abundance of tanning substances, is the 
largest leather producing State in the Union ; 60 per cent, of the glazed kid 
of the United States is made in I'hiladelphia. In 1910 the leather industry 
employed 16,682 workers, earning a total Avage of 7,938,107 dollars. In 
1910 there were cotton mills employing 16,293 Avorkers, earning a total of 
7,084,407 dollars. 

The total value of imports at the port of Philadelphia during the year 
1915 was 69,473,983 dollars, and of exports 132,437,556 dollars. Twenty-six 
steamship lines traded with the port. One hundred and forty-four American 
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vessels iu cargo from foreign ports with a tonnage of 224,526 tons entered, 
and 127 American vessels in cargo with a tonnage of 164,214 tons cleared for 
foreign ports. Six hundred and thirty-four foreign vessels in cargo with a 
tonnage of 1,184,356 tons, and 283 foreign vessels in ballast with a tonnage 
of 644,775 tons entered A*om foreign ports, and 746 foreign vessels in cargo 
with a tonnage of 1,564,505 tons, and 145 foreign vessels in ballast with a 
tonnage of 180,607 tons cleared for foreign ports. Four thousand one hundred 
and forty-tw'o vessels, including steamships, sliips, barks, brigs, schooners 
and barges arrived, coastwise, and 4,165 vessels sailed coastwise. Of the 
total value of imports for 1915, 33,300,813 dollars were dutiable. The import 
duties received at Philadelphia during 1915 amounted to 11,587,759 dollars. 
In 1914 Philadelphia exported 54,994 tons of anthracite coal valued at 
255,166 dollars, and 646,551 tons of bituminous coal valued at 1,868,050 
dollars. In 1915 Pennsylvania contained 12,954 miles of steam railway, and 
4,533 miles of electric railway track. 

Statistics to July 1, 1916, of banks and banking institutions are : — 



No. ! 

Amount of 

T(^tal 

Deposit 


Deposits 

Assets 

Accounts 


! 

Dollar.s 

Dollars 


Mutual Savings Banks 

11 

23S,r.02,000 

262,515,000 

515,687 

State Jlanks 

190 

181,544,000 i 

227,103,000 

036,290 

Trust Com])anies 

100 i 

060,078,000 

972,247,000 

1,3.33,034 

579,153,000 

National Banks . 

332 : 

j 

1,009, 007; 000 

i 

1,671,235,000 

Total . 

1,833 

2,089,731,000 ■ 

3, 133, 10,0,000 

581,038,011 


These figures do not include 1,833 Building and Loan Associations with 
568,126 shareholders and assets of 276,393,000 dollars. 

British Consul at Philadelphia, — Vacant. 

There is also a Vice-Consul. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various executive dcpurtiuents of the State. IJarrishurg. 

Sniull’s Legi.slative Handbook and Manual of the State of Pennsylvania. Annual. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Trade of the Consular District of Philadeli)hia British Foreign Office. Annual. 
London. 

Browning (C. H.), Welsh Settlement of Pcnn.sylvania. Ardmore (Pa.), 1911. 

Ferree(B.), Pennsylvania : A Primer. 1904. 

Oruber (C. L.), Government of the United States and of Pennsylvania. Kutztown (Pa.), 
1909. 

llighy (C. D.), Government of Pennsylvania and the Nation. New York, 1908. 

Maltby (A. E,), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 
the Nation. New York, 1910. 

McClure (A. K.), Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Winston, 1905. 

Pewnel (Elizabeth R.), Our Philadelphia. New York, 1914. 

Pennypacker W.), Pennsylvania iu Ameriwin History. New York, 1910. 

Polk (R, L. & Co.), Pennsylvania Gazetteer. 1903-1904. 

Powell (L. P.), Editor, Historic Towns of the Middle states. New York, 1899. 

Beed (G. I.) and others. Editors, Century Cyclopedia of History and Biography of 
Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Chicago, 1904. 

Bupert (W. W.), Pennsylvania. New York, 1903. 

Shepherd (W. R.); History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. Longmans, 
1896. 

8himmel{lj, S.), Short History of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1910.— Government of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908, 

Swank (J. M.), Progressive Pennsylvania. New York, 1908. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government. — The earliest settlers in the region 
which now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
who had been driven forth on account of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636 ; and 
their numbers and importance quickly increased, settlers of every creed being 
welcomed. In 1647 a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 1663, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senate has 39 members, besides the Governor who 
is ex-officio Pj’csident, and tlie Lieutenant-Governor who is ex-officio a Senator. 
The House of Representatives consists of 100 members. Every male citizen, 
21 years of ago, who has resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly regis- 
tered, is qualified to vote for any State oflicer. 

Governor. — R. L. Beeckman, 1917-19 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Fred Parker. 

The State is represented in the Fedei’al Congress by 2 Senators and 3 
Representatives. 

The State is divided into 5 counties and 39 cities and towns. The State 
Capital is Providence. 


Area, Population, Education.— Area i,248 square miles, of 
which nearly 181 scpiare miles is water. Population on July 1, 1915 
595,986. Population of Census years : — 


Years 

While 1 

Negro 

i . - 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1820 

1 70,457 

1 3,002 

83,059 

70*0 

18G0 

I 170,()08 

1 3,952 

174.020 1 

lCO-9 

1900 

j 419,404 j 

9,092 

428,550 

407-0 

1905 

1 470,735 j 

9,993 i 

480,082 

455-4 

1910 

1 533,081 j 

9,529 

542,010 

508-5 

1915 1 

584,305 i 

11,021 

595,980 

558 5 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics 


In 1915 the population by sex and birth was ’ — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Iiidiau 

.. i 

Total 

Male 

291,556 

5,751 

545 

297,852 

Female . 

292,809 

5, 129 

19G 

298,134 

Total 

584,365 

10,880 

741 

505,986 


The foreign-born in 1915 numbered 135,894 white, of whom 28,963 were 
English, 6,418 Scottish, 27,044 Irish, 7,064 English Canadian, 28,376 
French Canadian, 38,802 Italian, 4,227 German. The chief town is Provi- 
dence which (1915) had a population of 250,025 ; Pawtucket, 58,156 ; 
Woonsocket, 48,865 ; Newport, 29,631 ; Warwick, 29,431 ; Central Falls, 
26,171 ; Cranston, 26,201 ; E. Providence, 17,741. The urban popu- 
lation in 1916 was 96*8 per cent, of the whole. In 1915 there were 13,987 
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births in the State, 8,935 deaths, and 5,073 maniages. The death rate 
in cities in 1915 was 15 *2 and in rural districts 14*5 per 1,000 of population. 

The princij^al religious bodies are Catholic, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, 
Congregational, and Methodist. 

In 1915 the public elementary schools had 2,364 teachers and 78,881 
enrolled })Upils ; 145 high schools had 316 teachers nnd 8,183 pupils. Total 
expenditure on education 1915, 3,336,385 dollars. The State maintains a 
Normal school with 33 teachers and 452 female students (1915), and an 
Agricultural College with 66 teachers and 383 students (1916). The Brown 
University at Providence, founded in 1764, is under Baptist control. In 
1915-16 it had 83 professors and teachers, and 974 students, male and 
female. 

Charity. — The State has several charitable institutions, comprising 
a school for the deaf, a State home and school for children, a soldiers’ home, 
a sanatorium for consumptives, a hospital for the insane wliich in 1916 had 
1,400 inmates, a school for the feeble minded, 164 (1915) inmates, and a 
State almshouse which in 1916 had 622 inmates. Tlu've are also 37 benevolent 
institutions, hospitals, orphanages, homes, Ac., provided by piivate associa- 
tions and religious bodies. 

Finance, Defence. — tbf'- y<^ar 1916 the receipts and t>ayments 


were to the followimi amounts : — 

Dollars 

Cash on liand January 1, 1916, 0\'cidiafts . 

11,012 

Receipts during 1916 . 

3,815,478 

Total 

3,804,466 

Payments during 1916 

3,771,626 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1917 

32,840 


The bonded debt of the State in January, 1917, ainounlod to 6,405,731 
dollars. The assessed value of the property witliiu tlie State in 1916 was 
estimated at : — 

Dollara 

Real property 175,705,411 

Personal property 247,960,291 


Total 723,665,702 

The military force of Rhode Island on April 1, 1916, was as follows : 
Staff Departments, 26 ; Coast Artillery Corps, 1,174 ; Cavalry, 215 ; Field 
Artillery, 162 ; Ambulance Company, 50; Total strength, 1,627. 

Production and Industry. — Rhode Island is a manufacturing State, 
though there is a little farming. In 1913 it had 5,292 farms witli an area of 
443,308 acres, of wdiich 178,344 acres was improved land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1913 was 32,990,739 dollars. 

According to the Federal census returns of manufacturing establisli- 
ments in the State in 1909-10, the capital invested in manufacturing 
industries amounted to 290,901,000 dollars ; the establishments numbered 
1,951 ; their proprietors or firm members, 1,721 ; clerks, Ac., 7,382, and 
wage-earners, 113,538 ; the materials used in the year were valued at 
158,192,000 dollars, and the output at 280,344,000 dollars. The statistics 
of the more important industries are given in Thk Statesman’s Yeah- Book 
for 1916, p. 603. 
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The dyeing and finishing of textiles with an avei age of 7,792 wage-earners 
and an output of 13,955,700 dollars in 1909, rank fifth compared with other 
industries of the State. 

Rhode Island ranks fourth among the States in the production of cotton 
goods, third in woollen and worsted goods, sixth in silk and silk goods, and 
and eleventh in hosiery and knit goods. 

The manufacture of rubber and elastic goods is also an important 
industry. At Pawtucket during the close of the eighteenth century were 
established the first cotton spinning works in the United States. In 1909 
the cotton mills of the State had 2,836,038 spindles, consuming 112,757,027 
pounds of cotton annually. 

Rhode Island has deposits of graphite, lime, and building stone. The 
total value of the mineral output amounted to 813,952 dollars in 1913 ; 
in 1914, to 777,716 dollars. 

On Juno 30, 1916, there were 17 national banks in the State, 3 state 
banks, 15 savings banks, 13 trust companies and 13 branches. The savings 
banks had 157,445 depositors with 88,343,735 dollars to their credit, being 
561 T1 dollars to each depositor. 

Railways. — In 1915 the railroads within the State comprised 202 miles 
single track and a total mileage of all tracks operated of 466 '40 miles and 
359*96 miles single track of electric railway. The total length of single track, 
operated steam and electric, was 554 miles ; the net income, steam and 
electric, amounted to 6,101,381*60 dollars. 

There is a British, Italian, Portuguese, and Guatemalan Vice-Consul at 
Providence. 

Books of Reference. 

Rhode Island Manual. Prepared by the Secretary of State. Providence. 

The Reports of the various Departments of State Ooverninent, 

Arnold (S. A.), History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(1630-171)0). iVew York, 1874. 

Bartlftt (,J. R.) (l^ditor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1856-65. 

Field (E.) (Editor), State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century. 3 vols. Roston, 1002. 

Greene (W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1880. 

Kirk (William), A Modern City : Providence, Rhode Island, and its Activities. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 181*5-1800. 

iJichman (Irving B.), Rhode Island; Its Making and Meaning. 1030-108.S. 2 vols. 
New York, 1902. — Rhode Islainl : a Study in Separation. Boston, 190.5. 

Staples (W. R.), Annals of the Town of Providence. Providence, 1S43. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Constitution and Government.— South Carolina was one of the 

thirteen original States of the Union. The General Assembly consists of 
a Senate of 44 members, elected for four years (half retiring biennially), 
and a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected for two years. 

All male citizens of the United Stixtes who have paid the poll tax and are 
registered have the right to vote. For registration, it is necessary to be able 
to read and write English, and to have paid the taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State asst;ssod at 300 dollars or more. 

South Carolina is represented in the United States Congress by two 
Senators and seven Re}»resentatives. 

Governor . — Richard I. Manning, 1917-19 (3,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — W. B. Dove. 

Q Q 
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The State is divided into 42 counties. Tlie capital is Columbia. 


Area) Population, Instruction.— Area, 30,989 square miles, oi 
which 494 square miles is water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 
1,625,475. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

1 

Per sq. mile 

1820 

237,440 

265,301 

502,741 

16*5 

1880 

391,245 

604,332 

995,577 

32*6 

1900 

557,995 

782,321 

1,340,316 

44*4 

1910 

679,557 

835,843 

1,515,400 

49*7 


i Including Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1910 the population by sex and birth was :~ 


- 

I White 

Negro 

j Asiatic j 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

343,544 

408,078 

220 

- ----- 

751,842 

Female. 

. 1 335,617 

1 

427,765 

1 176 

! 

763,558 

Total 

. j 679,161 

835,843 

j 65 1 

331 

1,515,400 


The foreign-born population in 1910 numbered 6,179, of whom 1,744 
were German, 517 English, 767 Irish, and 786 Russian. 

Of the total population in 1910, 14 *8 per cent, was url)an. Large towns are 
Charleston with an estimated population of 60,734 in 1916 ; Columbia, 
(Capital), 34,611 ; Spartanburg, 21,365 ; Greenville, 18,181. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Methodist and 
Baptist. 

School attendance is not compulsory, but there are restrictions on tlie 
employment of illiterate children in factories or mines. There are 8e2)arate 
schools for white and coloured children. In 1916 the 10,002 public 
schools of the State had 415,766 enrolled pujuls and 8,333 teachers. 
The 149 public high schools had 427 teachers and 8,292 jmjnls in 1915. For 
the training of teachers there is one jmblic normal school with 67 teachers 
and 974 students in 191(3. For liigher instruction the State has the 
University of South Carolina, founded at Columbia in 1805, witli, in 1916, 
42 professors and 578 students; Clemson Agricultural College, founded in 
1893, had 71 professors and 840 students in 1916 ; Charleston City College, 
founded in 1790, with 10 professors and 73 students ; Allen University, 
founded at Columbia in 1880 for coloured students (A.M.E. ), with 17 
professors and 631 students ; Erskine College, founded at Duo West in 
1837 (A. R. Presb.), wdth 10 professors and 143 students ; Wofford College 
(M. E. So.), founded in 1854 at Spartanburg, with 18 j^rofessors and 507 
students. There are several smaller denominational colleges, and also 8 
colleges for women. There is also a college for coloured youths, a military 
academy, and a normal and industrial college. « Expenditure on public school 
education in 1916, 3,753,831 dollars. 

Charity. — The state maintains several charitable institutions, including 
an Hospital for the insane, and an Asylum for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
There are besides 9 orphanages, 10 hospitals, and 10 homes for adults and 
children, maintained mainly by private charity. 
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Finance, Defence. — The receipts and expenditure in 1916, including 
loans, transfers, &c., were to the following amounts : — 


Dollars. 

Balance, December 31, 1916 .... 550,659 

Receipts in 1916 . ...... 8,931,784 


Total 9,482,443 

Expenditure in 1916 . . . . . . 8,825,760 

Balance, December 31, 1916 . . . . 656,683 


On December 31, 1916, the outstanding debt amounted to 5,478,326 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1916 was 164,111,106 dollars, 
of personal property 101,171,593 dollars. 

The Militia, or Volunteer State Troops, with their headquarters at 
Columbia, consist of cavalry, artillery, and infantry ; total strength (June 30, 
1916) 1,424 men and 102 officers. The total available strength (unorganised) 
is 300,000. The naval militia contains 20 otiicers and 176 men. 

Production and Industry. — South Carolina is an agricultural State 
containing in 1910, 176,434 farms, more than half of which were negro farms. 
The farm area covered 13,512,028 acres, 6,097,999 acres being improved 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1910 was 392,128,314 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. The chief cereal 
crot)s in 1916 were wheat, 2,226,000 bushels ; maize, 32,008,000 bushels; 
oats, 9,000,000 bushels ; and rice, 49,000 bushels. Of greater importance 
is the cultivation of cotton, under which in 1916 were 2,834,000 acres, 
yielding 920,000 bales of upland cotton, valued at 86,085,000 dollars. 
Under tobacco in 1916 were 39,000 acres, yielding 20,280,000 pounds, valued 
at 2,839,000 dollars. On January 1, 1917, the farm animals in the State 
were 85,000 horses, 174,000 mules, 189,000 milch cows, 215,000 other cattle, 

30.000 sheep, and 920,000 swine. 

The State has active fisheries, mainly oysters, whiting, shad, and 
sea- bass. 

Tlie minerals worked are phosphate rock (106,919 long tons, valued at 
415,039 dollars in 1914), granite (357,657 dollars), clay products (568,645 
dollars), gold 356 fine ounces (7,360 dollars), silver, manganese, iron ore, 
lime, and monazite in small quantities. The value of th<? total mineral 
output (including coal products, sand, &c.) was 1,464,150 dollars in 1913 ; and 
1,414,294 dollars in 1914. 

The manufacturing industries of the State in 1910 had a total capital of 

173.221.000 dollars ; the establishments numbered 1,854 ; their proprietors 
and firm members, 1,737 ; their clerks, &c., 3,257, and wage-earners, 73,046. 
The raw material used w^as valued at 66,351,000 dollars, and the output at 

113.236.000 dollars. Statistics of the chief industries for 1912 are as 
follows : — 


Industries 

Capital 

Wage- 

earners 

Total 

Wages 

Output 

Cotton goods 

Lumber and timber products . 
Electricity . ... 

Fertilisers 

Gas 

Dollars 

88,769,64(5 

1 17,462,168 1 
16,684,807 
13,574,886 

830,187 1 
’ 1 

Number 
47,768 
11,772 1 

935 

• 8,630 ' 

49 1 

Dollars 
13,638,938 
i 3,971,562 
482,445 
1,315,901 
29,127 

Dollaivs 

73,602,080 

11,384,840 

^2,972,819 

12,023,712 

129,142 


Q Q 2 
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In the year ending August 81, 1912, the State had 4,327,178 spindles, 
being 13*7 per cent, of the total in the United States 

There are also works for making and repairing carriages, waggons, cars, 
&c., flour and grist mills, distilleries, tobacco factories, and turpentine and 
rosin works. The turpentine and rosin industries, formerly prosperous, are 
now losing ground owing to the exhaustion of suitable timber. 

The chief port is Charleston, from which in 1912 the expmds were 
valued at 13,893,234 dollars (2,894,423Z.), and into which the imports 
amounted to 5,067,198 dollars (1,056,666^) In 1912, 249,864 bales of 
cotton were exported (125,985 in 1911) and 416,013 bales were imported 
(286,528 in 1911). 

In 1915 the length of railway in the State was 3,689 miles, and 113 miles 
of electric railway. The assessed value of the railroad in 1915 was 45,816,096 
dollars. 

In 1915 there were 28 savings banks in the State with 36,398 depositors 
who had to their credit 9,676,647 dollars, being 265*85 dollars to each 
depositor. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Charleston. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

McCrady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and London, ]y02. 

RaveneliUrs. St. J.), Charleston: The Place and the People. New York and London, 
1906. 

Watson (E. J.), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 1908. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Governmeilt.— South Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
February 22, 1889. Full rights of sulFrage are eiijoyed by all male persons 
over 21 years of age who are, or wlio propose to boconie, citizens of the 
United States, and who have resided in the United States for one year, 
in South Dakota for six mouths, in the county fur thirty days, and in 
the election precinct for ten days, immediately }»receding any election. 

Legislative power is veshid in a Senate and a House of Keju'esentatives ; 
but to the people is reserved the right that not less than 5 per cent, of the 
electors may (1) propose measures whiedi the legislature shall enact and submit 
to a vote of the general body of eleetois ; (2) demand a I’oferendum in I'espect 
of laws enacted by the legislature, before sueJj Jaws take (iffect, save in cases of 
urgency. The Senate consists of not less tlian 25 and not more than 45 
members, and the House of Representatives of not less than 75, nor more 
than 135 members. 

Amendments to the Constitution mu.st be sanctioned by the direct vote of 
the people, at the first general election after sucli ameiidinents have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the members elected to oacli House of the legislature. 

Oovernor, — Peter Norbeck, 1917-19 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.— Ynink M. Rood. 

The State sends two Senators and three Representatives to the Federal 
Congress. For purposes of local government the State is divided into 63 
organised counties, which are .subdivided into townships and municipal cor- 
porations. The State Capital is Pierre. 

Area, Population, Instruction, -Land area, 77,616 square miles, of 
which 747 square miles is water area. Tlie area of the Indian reservations 
in 1916 was 985 square miles, having a population of 21,082 Indians. 
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Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 698,509. 

The population at tlie date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


1 

Year 

White 

i 

i 

(Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1 

1890 1 

328,010 

1 

20,r>00 

318.600 

4-6 

1000 

380,714 


20,866 

401,670 

5 2 

1010 

r .()3,771 

1 

1 

10,1 17 

.583,888 

7-6 

In 1910 the population by 

sex and race was as follows : — 


- 

White 


Ne^ro 

Asiatic Indi.au 

Total 

Male . 

,306,002 


468 


0,602 

' .317,112 

Female 

256,810 


319 


9,608 

266,776 

Total 

563,771 


817 j 


163 1 10,137 

; 683,888 


In 1910, 100,700 were foreign born, of whom 21,544 were German, 
20,918 Norwegians, 13,189 Russians, 4,024 English, 5,372 Austrians, 2,980 
Irish. 

The urban population formed 13*1 per cent, of tlie whole. 

The population of the chief cities in the State according to the State 
Census of May 1, 1915, was : Sioux Falls, 20,929 ; Aberdeen, 11,846 ; l^ead, 
8,313 ; Watertown, 8,313 ; Mitchell, 7,785; Huron, 6,112 ; Yankton, 4,771; 
Rapid City, 4,268 ; Dead wood, 3,113 ; Pierre, 3,010. 

The religious bodies with most numerous adhenmts are, in their order, 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Congregational, and Protestant 
J^lpiacopal. 

Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 years of 
age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school is 
compulsory on all not otherwise taught. In the 5,205 elementary .schools 
in 1916 the registered number of scholars was 122,742, and the iiund^er of 
teachers 5,374. 300 secondary schools in the State in 1916, had 1 ,683 teachers 

and 11,524 pupils. State educational institutions in 1916 were four Normal 
Schools with 120 instructors and 1,640 students ; (in 1915) a School of Mines, 
established 1885, with 14 instructors and 83 students ; an Agricultural College 
with 67 instructors and 1,096 students ; a University, founded at Vermilion 
in 1882, with 50 instructors and 460 students. In addition the State main- 
tains .schools for the Blind, Deaf Mutes, and the Feeble Minded, as tvcll as a 
Reform School. Colleges under sectarian control are Huron College (Presb.) 
with 24 professors and 453 students, Dakota Wesleyan University with 31 
professors and 365 students, Yankton College (Cong.) with 23 professors 
and 286 students. The Government maintains three Indian Schools in 
the State, one at Flandeau with 25 instructors and 250 enrolled pupils, 
one at Rapid City with 25 instructors and 250 enrollment in 1915, and one 
at Pierre with 24 instnictors and 250 enrollment. Total expenditure on 
education (1916) 7,015,326 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 146, being 
24*8 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 
279, being 47*8 per 100,000 of the population. 
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Finance, Defence.— For the year ended June 30, 1916, the receipts 


and disbursements were : — 

Balance on Juno 30, 1915 
Keceii)ts for 1915-1 6 


Dollars 

780,307 

4,693,595 


Total . 

Disbursements for 1915-16 


5,473,902 

4,431,139 


Balance on June 30, 1916 


1,042,763 


Tlic Constitution limits the bonded debt of the State to 100,000 dollars over 
and above the debt of the Territory of Dakota assumed by the State at its 
foundation. The State at present has no bonded debt. 

There is a State militia, consisting, with certain exemptions, of all able- 
bodied male persons residing in the State between the ages of 18 and 45 
years. On June 30, 1916, there were on the active list 67 officers and 1,006 
men enrolled. 


Production and Industry. — With the exception of scattered fringes 
of timber along the water-courses and the planted gloves in the eastern part 
of the State, the only fore.st area is in the Black Hills, and in 1914 it ex- 
tended to 1,326,172 acres. In 1910 there were 77,644 farms, with an acreage 
of 26,016,892, of which 15,827,208 acres were impioved. The total value 
of all farm proj)erty in 1910 was 1,166,096,980 dollars. The yield of wheat 
in 1916 amounted to 24,825,000 bushels ; corn, 84,075,000 bushels ; oats, 
56,425,000 bushels; barley, 18,728,000 bushels. Rye and flax are also 
grown ill considerable quantities, the latter yielding 1,395,000 bushels of 
seed in 1916. Hay, fruit and vegetables (particularly potatoes), dairy and 
creamery produce, eggs and poultry, are impoitant. The live-stock within 
the State on January 1, 1917, consisted of 524,000 milch cows and 1,181,000 
other cattle, 1,432,000 hogs, 658,000 sheep, 774,000 horses, and 15,000 
mules. From 500,000 sheep in 1915 tlie wool clip amounted to 3,500,000 
pounds of wool. 

The mineral products in 1914 were chiefly gold, 354,758 fine oz., valued 
at 7,333,508 dollars; silver, 176,642 fine oz., valued at 97,683 dollars; 
copper, lead, stone of various sorts, and clay products, the total mineral 
output for 1913 being 7,888,411 dollars ; for 1914, 7,861,601 dollars. 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are the making of butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk, and flour and grist milling. In 1910 there were 
1,020 industrial establishments, employing 3,602 wage-earners, and having a 
capital of 13,018,000 dollars; the cost of materials being 11,476,000 dollars 
ai;id the value of the output 17,870,000 dollars. The statistics of the chief 
groups of industries in 1910 are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1916, p. 610. 

In 1913 there were in the State 4,205 miles of telegraph line and 14,586 
miles of telephone line (20,723 miles of wire). In 1916 the steam railways 
of the State were 4,278 miles in length, besides 26 miles of electric railway. 
The chief railways are the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and Chicago 
and North-Western. 

Books of Beference. 

liCgislative Manual and Constitution, 1915, issued by the Secretary of State. Pierre. 

^ Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Biennial. Pierre. 

Annual Review of the Progress of South Dakota for 1911 Department of History. 
Pierre. 
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Department of Historical Collections. Vols. I.— VIII. Department of History, Pierre. 
1916. 

Peterson's Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Vermilion. 

Robinson's Brief History of South Dakota. New York, 1005, and revisions later. 
Kingsbury (G. W.). History of Dakota Territory. New York, 1915. 


TENNESSEE. 

Constitution and Government.—Tcnnessee was admitted into the 
Union on June 1, 1796. The General A.ssenil% consists of a Senate of 33 
members elected for two years, and a House of Representatives of 99 members 
elected also for two years. 

No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 
as electors are (with the usual exceptions) all male citizens who have resided 
in the State 12 months and in the county six months next before the election 
and have paid the poll-tax. 

Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Thomas C. Rye, 1917-19 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — R. R. Sneed. 

The State is divided into 96 counties. The State Capital is Nashville. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,022 square miles (335 
square miles water). Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 2,288,004. 


Years 

ropulation j 

Years ' 

Population 

Total 

1 Per sq. mile 

i, 

1900 i 
1910 1 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1860 

1880 

1,109,801 

1,542,359 

26-6 ! 
37-0 

2,020,616 

2,184,789 

48-5 

62 '4 

In 1910 the population by .sex and race was : — 

- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

09,622 

233,710 

ir>9 

1,103,491 

Female . 

841,810 

239,378 

110 

1,081,298 

Total . 

1,711,482 

478,088 

58 

216 

2,184,789 


The foreign-born numbered (in 1910) 18,607, of whom 3,903 Were 
German, 2,296 Irish, and 2,045 English. Of the total population in 1910, 
20*2 per cent, was urban. The cities, with estimated population in 1916, are 
Memphis, 148,995 ; Nashville (capital), 117,057 ; Chattanooga, 60,075 ; 
Knoxville, 38,676 ; Clarksville, 18,548 ; Jackson, 17,807. 

About 40 per cent, of the Church meinbershin in the State are Baptist, 
and 83 per cent. Methodist ; Presbyterians ana Disciples of Christ rank 
next; ana then Roman Catholics. 

School attendance is now compulsory throughout the State and the 
employment of children under 14 years of age in workshops, factories, 
or mines is illegal. There are separate schools for white and for coloured 
children. In 1914 the 7,313 public elementary schools had 583,487 enrolled 
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pupils with 9,714 teachers. 117 j)ubHc hi^h schools had 492 teachers 
and 9,950 pupils in 1914. Total expenditure on education for year ending 
June, 1914, 6,064, 65^ dollars. There are in the State 4 public normal 
schools \vith 77 teachers and 1,651 [nipils in 1915. Higher education 
is provided in 26 iiniv('r.sities and colleges, the more important of which 
(1916) are:— 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

isr.7 

University of Chatiauooga (M.E.) .... 

‘27 

815 

17P4 

Uuiversitv of Teune.s.see at Knoxville (State) . 

200 

4,535 

18t>() 

Fisk University at Nashville (Cong.) 

40 

.5.52 

isvn 1 

1 Vanderbilt University at Na.shvillc (non -sectarian) . 

150 

028 

1S12 i 

Oiiiiiberland University at Tjebanon (Presb.) 

24 

416 

LSiiS 

University of the South, Sewanee (P.E.) 

.1.^) 

322 


There are also 7 colleges for women, 8 commercial schools, a manual 
training school within the State, and 3 universities for coloured students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 1,569, 
being 71 ‘8 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions, 2,642, being 120 9 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance, Defence.— Fur the fiscal period ending December 20, 1914, 
the revenue and ex]^endilure were : — 


Dollars 

Balance Dec. 20, 1914 . . . 172,411 

Keeoipts, 1914 -15 . . . . 5,134,638 


Total . . . . 

Disbursements, 1914 15 . 


5,307,049 

5,522,627 


Deficit, Dec. 20, 1915 . . 215,578 

The bonded debt (including old bonds unfunded) on Juno 13, 1915, 
amounted to 14,878,531 dollars. The assessed value of property (1911) was 
including real and personal ja'operty, 506,005,366 dollars. 

The militia, (tailed the National Guard of Tennessee, with beadcpiarters at 
Nashville, consists of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, of a total stiength of 
113 officers and 1,634 men on June 80, 1915. 


Production and Indnstry.—In 1910 there wei-c 246,012 farms in the 
State with an acreage of 20,041,657, of which 10,890,484 acres was improved 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1910 was 612,520,836 dollars. 
The most important crop is maize, amounting in 1916 to 84,500,000 
bushels. The wheat yield was 2,958,000 bn.shels. Oats, hay, potatoes and 
sweet potatDos, pease, sorghum, and other pioducts ai’o grown, tlie jihysical 
conditions permitting a great diversity of crops. Peanuts are gi’owii in the 
Tennessee valley. The cotton crop for 1916 covered 878,000 acres and yielded 

378.000 bales, valued at 35,285,000 dollars. The tobacco crop (1916) 
from 102,200 acres was 81,760,000 pounds, valued at 8,258,000 dollars. 
Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) are cultivated. There are 
important forest products from about 27,300 square miles of woodland. 
Stock-raising in the State is falling off. On January 1, 1917, the domestic 
animals consisted of 350,000 horses, 270,000 mules, 366,000 milch cows, 

528.000 other cattle, 650,000 sheep, and 1,485,000 swine. In 1915 the wool 
clip yielded 1,914,000 pounds of wool. 
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The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. Tlie coal- 
fields of Tennessee liave an area of about 4,400 square miles. The coal 
output in 1914 was 5,943,258 short tons, valued at 6,776,573 dollars. 
Pig-iron was obtained in 1913 to the amount of 178,481 long tons 
(value 2,150,452 dollars). Co])per was produced to the amount of 
18,737,656 pounds, valued at 2,492,108 dollars in 1914. The zinc out- 
put was 10,425 short tons (1,063,350 dollars). Other products were gold, 
300 fine ounces, valued at 6,194 dollars ; sandstone, marble, and limestone, 
to the value of 1,932,462 dollars. Olay products amounted to the value of 
1,546,315 dollars. Inrduding the value of iron-ore, and of some products 
from coal but not pig-iron, the mineral output of the State amounted to 
the value of 21,052,931 dollars in 1913, and to 19,645,213 dollars in 1914. 

The manufacturing industries iiudude iron and steel working, but are 
mainly concerned with agricultural products. Flour-milling, lum1)ering, the 
manutacture of cottoii-seiul oil and cake, the ]>reparation of leather and of 
tobacco are progr(\ssing. There are also textile manufactures. A(;cording to 
the results of the census of manufactures in 1910, there were in the State, 
4,609 manufacturing establishments, with a total capital of 167,924,000 
dollars, employing 8,417 salaried officials and 78,840 wage-earners. The 
salaries paid in a year amounted to 9,186,000 dollars, and the wages to 
28,252,000 dollars ; the cost of materials used amounted to 104,016,000 
dollars and the value of the output was estimated at 180,217,000 dollars. 
The statistics of the more important industries in 1910 are given in The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 613. 

The Mississippi and Timiiesaee rivers are natural waterways, and the State 
contains (1915) 4,101 miles of steam railway, besides 461 miles of electric 
railway. 

In 1916 there were 33 savings banks in the State, with 78,501 de- 
positors who had to their credit 15,448,343 dollars, being 19679 dollars to 
each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Karnu (T.), Civil Government of Tennessee. Philadelphia, 1807. 


TEXAS. 

In 1836 Texas declared its iudepeudence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent exist eiico, as the Kepublic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1845, received as a State into the American Union. 

Government. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 31 members 
elected for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 142 members elected for two years. Qualified 
electors are all male citizens (and aliens who have dcclarea tlieir intention 
of becoming citizens) resident in the State one year and in the district or 
county six months next before the election, but persons subject to the 
poll-tax must have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they desire to vote. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 18 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor, — Jas. E. Ferguson, 1917-19 (4^000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John G. McKay. 

The State is divided into 262 counties. The State Capital is Austin. 
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Area, Population, Instruction— Area, 265,896 square miles (in- 
eluding 3,498 square miles of water). Estimated population on July 1, 1914, 
4,257,854 (3,502,022 white and 755,832 coloured). Estimated population on 


July 1, 1916, 

4,429,566. 





Years | 

Population 

1 i 

sq. mile [ 

S Years 

i 

Population 

Per 

sq. mile 

1880 

1,591,749 

6-1 i 

1900 

8,048,710 

1 11*6 

1890 

2,235,527 

8-5 1 

1910 

3,896,542 

: 14*8 


In 1910 the population by .sex and birth was : — ■ 



White 

Negro 

j Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

]\Iale . . 

Female 

1,671,437 

1,533,411 

344,941 

345,108 

1 1,248 

1 397 

2,017,626 

1,878,916 

Total . 

3,204,848 

690,049 

j 944 

■ ' 702 

3,896,542 


Of the total number (1910) 241,938 were foreign-born, 125,016 being 
Mexican, 44,929 German, 20,570 Austrian, and 8,498 English. Tlie largest 
cities of the State with estimated ])opulation in 1916 are San Antonio, 1 23,831 ; 
Dallas, 124,527 ; Fort Worth, 104,562 ; Houston, 112,307 ; El Pa.so, 63,705; 
Galveston, 41,863 ; Austin, 34,814; Waco, 33,385; Beaumont, 27,711; 
Laredo, 15,749 ; Denison, 14,779 ; Sherman, 13,667. The urban popu- 
lation was 21*1 per cent, of the whole in 1910. 

The largest religious bodies arc the Baptist and Methodist, other important 
denominations being Catholic, Disciples of Chri.st, Presbyterian, and Ejusco- 
palian. 

The employment of illiterate children under 14 years of age in factories, 
&c., is illegal. Separate s(jhools are provided for wliite. and coloured children. 
In 1914 the public elementary schools had 22,043 teachers and 830,642 
enrolled pupils; 490 public high schools had 1,961 teachers and 43,420 
pupils in 1915. The State has five ])ublic normal schools with, in 1915, 
144 teachers and 2,768 students. For superior instruction there arc 
numerous institutions, the indncipal of which (1916) are : — 


Students 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1883 

University of Texas, Austin . 

State 

196 

2,724 

1870 

A^. and Mecli. Coll., College Station . 

State 

86 

1,129 

1873 

S.W. University, Georgetown 

M.E. So. 

34 

877 

1873 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

Chr. 

79 

712 

1845 

Baylor University, Waco 

Baiit. 

75 

1,378 

1869 

Trinity University, Waxahacliie 

Preab. 

20 

824 

1902 

Coll, of Industrial Arts (women), Denton 

State 

37 

340 

1900 

University of Dallas (men), Dallas 

R.C. 

1 24 

223 

1912 

Rice Institute (Private endowment of 


1 



W. M. Rice) j 

— 

80 

235 


The Prairie View State College (Normal and Industrial) for ccloured 
youths had 40 professors and 1,348 students in 1913-14. 

The total educational expenditures of the State in 1913-14 amounted to 
12,886,734 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 861, 
being 22*1 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions, 4,227, being 108 *5 per 100,000 of the population. 
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Finance, Defence. — The receipts and disbui'scments of the General 
Fund in the year ending August 31, 1916, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance, Sept. 1, 191.5 55.5,103 

Receipts, 1915-16 10,622,227 

Total 11,177,330 

Disbursements, 1915-16 7,664,339 

Balance, Aug. 31, 1916 3,512,991 

The bonded debt, August 31, 1916, amounted to 4,002,200 dollars.^ The 
bonds are held entirely l)y State educational and charitable funds. In 1916 
the assessed value of real ]>ro})erty was 1,791,848,566 dollars, and of per- 
sonal property was 956,462,209 dollars. 

The Organised Militia or Texas National Guard consists of four troops 
of cavalry, a battery of field artillery, three regiments of infantry, and 
a field hospital, having a total strength on January 1, 1916, of 185 officers 
and 2,720 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Texas is one of the most imjiortant 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1910 it had 417,770 farms with 
an area of 112,435,067 acres of hirmland, of wliich 27,360,666 acres was 
improved land. Total value of all farm pro})erty in 1911 was 2,218,645,164 
dollars. In tlie arid region of Texas and New Mexico an area of 

160.000 acres is to he reclaimed under the Federal Reclamation 
Act. Tliere are at present 2,950,488 acres of iriigablc lands in Texas, 
of which 536,234 acres were actually irrigated in 1914. The chief 
crops ill 1916 were (in bushels) maize, 131,100,000; wheat, 13,200,000 ; 
oats, 42,750,000 ; rice, 10,575,000 ; potatoes, 2,000,000. Tlie yield of 
(fotton ill 1916 covered 11,517,000 acres and yielded 3,775,000 hales, 
valued at 350,796,000 dollars. Other products are tobacco (140,000 pounds 
in 1916), cane-sugar, sorghum, vegetables, and fruits (especially peaches). 
The State has a very great live-stock industry ; on January 1, 1917, it con- 
tained 1,156,000 liorscs, 760,000 mules, 1,175,000 milch cows, 5,482,000 
other cattle, 2,328,000 slicep, and 3,229,000 swine. The wool clip in 1915 
amounted to 9,280,000 pounds of wool. 

Texas ranks second among the States in the production of quicksilver. 
Coal is also of great importance. The coal mines of Texas in 1914 yielded an 
output of 2,323,773 short tons, valued at 3,922,459 dollars. The production 
of petroleum was 20,068,184 barrel f (of 42 gallons), valued at 14,942,848 
dollars. Natural gas was produced to the value of 2,469,770 dollars. Other 
minerals worked were salt (334,979 barrels, valued at 251,493 dollars), 
cement (value 2,686,653 dollars), gypsum, granite, sandstone, limestone. 
The clay products (chiefly bricks) amounted to the value of 2,280,987 dollars. 
The asphalt production amounted to 608,132 dollars. The value of the 
mineral output (including some gold and silver, coal products, lead, zinc, and 
sulphur) amounted in 1913 to 31,666,910 dollars; in 1914 to 30,363,426 dollars. 

In 1910 there were in the State 4,588 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 216,876,000 dollars, 9,849 salaried officers, and 70,280 
wage-earners. The cost of material used in the year was 178,179,000 dollars, 
and tjhe value of the output was 272,896,000 dollars. Statistics of some 
industries (1910 census) are given in The Statesman’s Yeaii-Book for 1916, 

p. 616. 

Other important industries are printing and publishing (aggregate output 

11.587.000 dollars in 1910), bakery and confectionery, planing-mill work, 
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cotton inanufactiives, copper- work, ice manufacture, and lead smelling and 
refining. 

A large trade passes througli the port of Galveston, where in 1913 
the imports from abroad were valued at 7,820,638 dollars and the exports to 
foreign countries at 281,457,858 dollars. The exports com])ris(' cotton, grain, 
flour, meat 2:>roducts, Ac., the produce of many States and Territories. 
Galveston is by frr tln^ most important outlet for the cotton grown in the 
United States, and as a commercial port it is now^ second only to New York. 
A permanent causeway over 2 miles in length, to connect Galveston with 
the mainland, was opened to trallic in May, 1912. The level of the towm 
has been raised so as to }>rotect it from storms. The United States has 
constructed an immigration station at a cost of 70,000 dollars. The laihvays 
in the State (June 30, 1915) have a total mileage of 15,831 miles, of which 
284 miles w'ere constructed during the fiscal year 1913-14. The principal 
north-south lines are the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, Internationa] and Great 
Northern, Santa Fe, and the priacii>al east- west lines are the Southern Pacific, 
Texas Pacific and the Houston and Texas Central. There are 977 miles of 
electric inter-urban railway in active operation in Texas and 472 miles are 
under construction or proposed. There arc also 91 miles of inter-urban lines 
operated by gasoline powxr. 

There are 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas over which 
there was moved 1,867,158 short tons of traffic in the calendar year 1910. 
The long coast line with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. 

British Coiisul at Galveston. — Alexander Spencer Perceval, 

There is also a vice-consul at Galveston. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Census Bulletin, Census of Manufactures, 1911. Washington, 1912. 

Annual Reports on the Trade of Texas in “Diplomatic and Consular Reports.” 
London. 

Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide, 1914, ])ul)lished hy A. H. Belo & Co., 
Dallas, Texas [latest issue]. 

Gannett Gazetteer of Texas. 2nd Ed. Washington, D.C., 1904. 

(rarruon (G.P.), Texas. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, Mass., 1903. 

MeElroy (R. M.), The Winning of the Far West, London, 1915. 

Simonds (F. W.), The Geoj'raphy of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1905. 

Wooten (D. G.) (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897. 2 vols. Dallas, 
Texas, 1898. 


UTAH. 

Constitution and Government.— Utah, which had been acquired by 
the United States during the Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1850, organised as a Territory. It was admitted 
as a State into the Union on July 16, 1894. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives ; but 
the Constitution provides for the initiation of any desired legislation by the 
legal voters or such number of them as may be determined by law, and such 
voters may require any law passed by less than a two-thirds vote of each 
House of the Legislature to be submitted to the voters of the State before 
coming into effect. 

The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 18 members, 
elected for four years ; the House of Representatives has 46 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane, or criminals have resided one year in the State, 
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four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct in which the election 
is held. 

Governor , — Simon Bamberger, 1917-21 (6,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State , — Harden Reunion. 

There are 28 counties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 84,990 square miles, of 
which 2,806 square miles is water. The area of the Indian reservations in 
1915 was 2,334 square miles, and the population, 1,794 Indians. 

Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 434,083. 

Tlie population at the date of each of tlu^ Federal censuses was : — 


Years 

Pop. 

Per sq. mile 

j Years 

! Pop. i 

1 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

143,963 

1-8 

1 1900 

276,749 

3-4 

1890 

210,779 

2*6 

1910 

373,351 

4-5 

1 


In 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

19*2,118 

691 

4,054 i 

196,863 

Female 

174,405 

453 

1,570 

176,488 

Total . 

1 

360,583 

1,144 

i 2,501 

8,123 

373,351 


Of the total in 1910, 65,882 were foreign-born, of whom 18,083 were 
English, 3,963 German, 4,039 Greek, 7,227 Swedes, 1,657 Irish. In 1914, 
3,387 immigrants arriving at United States ]H)rts gave Utah as their desti- 
nation. Of these 934 were Anglo-Saxon, 908 Latin, 136 Slav, 768 Greeks, 
and the others were Jews, Mongolians, or cosmopolitan. 

Of the total }) 0 ])ulati()n in 1910, 46*3 pm* cent, was urban. The largest 
city is Salt Lake City with an estimated )H)})ulation of 117,399 in 1916. 
Ogden in 1916 had 3i,404 iuliabitants, and Pjovu, 10,091. 

Latter-day Saints form about 75 per cent, of the Church membership of 
the State. There arc Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Christian Scientists, and Congregationalists in small numbers. 

In 1910 the percentage of illiterates in the population was only 2*5, the 
number being 6,821, of whom 3,636 were foreign-born. School attendance 
for 20 weeks annually (10 consecutive), in large cities 30 weeks (10 consecu- 
tive), is compulsory on children from 8 to 16 years of age. In 1916 the 642 
public elementary schools had 2,713 teachers and 98,880 enrolled pupils ; 44 
public high schools had 429 teachei\s and 9,479 pui)ils. A State normal 
school had 853 pupils in 1916 and 34 teachers ; it is maintained in connection 
with the university. The Latter-day Saints (or Mormons) also main- 
tain a Church Teachers’ Summer Scliool, which in 1915 had 15 in- 
structors and 234 students. The same church also has missionary corre- 
spondence schools, which in December, 1915, had two instructors and 
148 correspondent students. Tlie University of Utah was organised 1850, 
and had 99 instructors and 1,603 students in 1915. Utah has a school 
of arts and sciences and a State school of mines. The Utah agri- 
cultural college (founded in 1890) has 86 instructors and 1,196 students. 
Both of these institutions receive annual grants from the State. The 
Mormon Church maintains the Brigham Young Univemty at Pi'ovo, 
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organised in 1875, which in 1915 had 75 instructors and 1,263 students ; 
the Brigham Young College at Logan, organised in 1878, which in 1916 had 
49 instructors, and 847 students ; the Latter-day Saints’ University at 
Salt Lake City, organised in 1890, had 47 instructors and 1,280 students ; 
also 7 academies scattered throughout the State having 81 instructors and 
1,749 students. Total expenditure on education in 1914, 4,674,732 dollars. 

Charity, — Apart from almshouses and asylums for imbeciles there are 
13 benevolent institutions within the State. Eight of these are hospitals, 
one of which belongs to the Federal Government, one to Salt Lake City, 
and one to Salt Lake County. The State has an institution for the deaf, 
the dumb, and the blind, with 146 inmates in 1915 ; an industrial school 
with 141 juveniles under its control, and a mental hospital with 536 patients 
in 1915. There are three orphanages and various other charitable in- 
stitutions (including seven hospitals) provided by private associations or 
religious bodies. On January 1, 1916, the almshouses had 219 pauper 
inmates. In 1915 the counties spent 196,311 dollars for relief of indigents. 


Finance, Defence. — ^(U- 12 months, ending November 30, 1916, the 


revenue and expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, Nov. 30, 1915 . . . . 877,924. 

Receipts, 1915-16 5,152,135 


Total 6,030,059 

Total disbursements, 1915-16 .... 4,645,345 


Cash on hand, December 1, 1916 . . . 1,384,714 


The assessed valuation, 1916, amounted to 301,479,559 dollars. The 
bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1916, amounted to 2,860,000 
dollars. 

By the State Statistician the total value of all property in 1915 was 
estimated at 674,290,211 dollars. 

The National Guard, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, consists 
of cavalry, artillery and infantry, with signal and hospital corps. Total 
strength (December 31, 1916), 32 officers and 546 men. 

Productioil and Industry. — The area of unappro2)riated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1915, was 28,076,285 acres, ot 
which 13,545,799 acres were surveyed and 19,818,442 acres unsurveyed. 
The State contains 7,449,160 acres of state forest in 1915. In 1910 
it had 21,676 farms with a total area of 3,397,699 acres, of which 
1,368,211 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm property 
in 1910 was 150,795,201 dollars. 

In 1916 the chief crops were wheat, 6,900,000 bushels ; oats, 4,480,000 
bushels ; potatoes, 3,600,000 bushels ; hay (chiefly alfalfa), 846,000 tons. 
Maize, barley, and rye are also grown. The production of beet sugar in 
1916 amounted to 86,200 short tons. Much attention is paid to vegetables 
and fruit trees. There is a considerable live-stock industry. On January 1, 
1917, the numbers were: horses and mules 140,000, milch cows 91,000, 
other cattle 408,000, sheep 2,089,000, swine 101,000. The wool clip (1916) 
yielded 16,000,000 j^ounds of wool, valued at 3,520,000 dollars. 

The State is unique in the diversity of its metal poduction, particularly 
of precious and semi-precious metals, having valuaole mines, chiefly gold, 
silver, copper, and coal. The output of gold in 1916 was 189,107 fine ounces, 
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valued at 3,908,000 dollars ; silver, 12,724,000 fine ounces (6,243,939 
dollars); copper 182,589,000 pounds (31,579,191 dollars) ; lead, 219,098,000 
pounds (10,166,147 dollars). Other products are manganese ores, gypsum, 
petroleum, sulphur. Zinc was obtained in 1915 to the amount of 22,643,000 
pounds (3,325,362 dollars) ; coal 3,083,676 tons (5,858,994 dollars). Salt 
was collected, 68,000 tons (169,000 dollars). The total value of the mineral 
output in 1915 was 65,000,000 dollars; in 1914, 45,624,698 dollars. 

In 1910 there were 749 manufacturing establishments employing 1,660 
salaried officials and 11,785 wage earners. Their aggregate capital amounted 
to 52,627,000 dollars ; cost of material in a year 41,266,000 dollars ; 
value of output 61,989,000 dollars. The statistics of the more important 
industries in 1910 are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 619. 

There are no navigable streams, but singularly good facilities for trans- 
portation. In 1915 the State had 2,299 miles of main line, the principal 
railways being the Denver and Rio Grande (762 miles), the Oregon Short 
Line (242), the Central Pacific (273), the Union Pacific (75), the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake railway (503), Western Pacific (122 miles). 

There are also about 355 miles of electric railway. 

In 1915, there were 12 savings banks in the State with 53,764 depositors 
who had to their credit 13,662,372 dollars, being 253 '16 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

llovised Statutes of the State of Utah. Utah Legislature, 1907. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City. 

U. S. Census Bureau, Bulletin 37, Census of Manufactures, 1910. Washington, 1913. 


VERMONT. 

Government. — Vermont was admitted into the Union as a vState on 
February 18, 1791. The Comstitution in force at the time of admission was 
that of 1786. In 1793 a new (Constitution was ado])ted which, with amend- 
ments made in 1828, 1836, 1850, 1870, 1883, and 1913, is still in force. The 
State legislature consists of a Senate of 30 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 246. Electors arc all men of United States citizenship with 
certain residential (pialificatioji.s. 

The State sends two Senators and two Representatives to the United States 
Congi’ess. 

Governor , — Horace Graham, 1917-1919 (2,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — G. W. Bailey. 

The seat of the State Executive is at Montpelier. Tlie State is divided 
into fourteen counties. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 9,664 square miles, of which 
440 square miles is water. Estimated population on July 1, 1916, 363,699. 


Years 

Population | 

Years 

1 

Population 

Total 

Per sq. mile ! 

i 

j Total 

1 Per sq. mile 

1860 

1880 

316,098 

332,286 

34*5 1 

36*4 1 

1900 

1910 

843,641 1 

365,966 

1 377 

89 0 
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The population in 1910 according to sex and race was : — 


- 

WJiite 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

181,372 

1,173 

23 

182,508 

Female 

172,926 

i 448 

14 

173,388 

Total . 

354,298 

1,021 j 

1 

11 

26 

855,950 


The >State contains a very high propoition of Englisli. In 1910 the 
foreign-born population numbered 49,861, of whom 14,643 were Canadian 
Trench, 11,415 Canadian English, 4,938 Irish, 2,463 English, and 2,615 
Scottisli. The largest cities are Burlington, with an estimated population in 
1916 of 21,617 ; Rutland, 14,831 ; Barre, 12,169. Of the population in 
1910, 47 ‘5 per cent, was urban. 

The religious denominations are Roman Catholic, Congregational, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Protestant Episcopal, in the order given. 

School attendance during the full school term is compulsory for children 
from 8 to 15 years of age. No child under 16 who has not completed the 
9 year school course may bo employed in any railway, factory, mine, or 
quarry work, or as messenger during school hours. In 1916 the 2,465 public 
schools had 2,992 t(*achcrs and 65,050 enrolled ])upils. In the two public 
normal schools there wi'rc 23 teachers and 144 students. The University of 
Vermont (1800) had, in 1916, 110 instructors and 640 students; Middlebury 
College (1800) had 30 instructors and 372 students ; Norwich University 
(1834) had 16 instructors and 195 students. 

On Januaiy 1, 1910, the number of j)au[>ers in almshouses was 883, 
being 107*6 per 100,000 of the po])ulation, and of prisoners in ])enal institu- 
tions 395, being 111*0 per 100,000 of the po])uIation. 

Finance, Defence. — The revenue and ex[)enditure for the year ending 
June 30, 1916, were : — 


Cash balance July 1, 1915 

Dollars 

107,849 

Receipts, 1915-16 

3,960,725 

Total ...... 

4,068,674 

Disbursements, 1915 16 . 

3,824,579 

Cash balance July 1, 1916 

243,995 


The assessed value of real projierty in 1916 was 70,566,493,521 dollars, 
and of personal pro])erty, 58,951,971,201 dollars. 

The militia, called the National Guard of Vermont, had, on June 30, 
1916, 1,045 enlisted men (cavalry and infantry) and 78 othcers. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the most important 
occupation within the State. In 1910 the State contained 32,709 farms 
with a total area of 4,663,577 acres, of which 1,633,965 acres was improved 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1910 was 146,399,728 dollars. 
Ill 1916 the rural population was 52 per cent, of the total population. 
The chief agricultural crop is hay (1,666,000 tons in 1916), but cereals 
are still grown in large quantities; in 1915 the yield of oats was 

2.560.000 bushels; of maize, 1,935,000 bushels; wheat, 25,000 bushels; 
and barley, 412,000 bushels. The production of jiotatocs in 1916 was 

2.592.000 bushels ; of tobacco, 160,000 pounds ; apples, and maple sugar 
and syrup are important. 
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Cattle raising, especially of milk cows, is one of the chief agricultural 
pursuits. In 1910 Vermout had 430,314 cattle on farms, or nearly one- 
third of all the cattle in New England. The value of livestock on Vermont 
farms in 1910 was 22,642,766 dollars. Vermont leads all the States of the 
Union in pounds of butter per capita, pounds of butter per farm, 
pounds of butter per cow, and in ratio of dairy cows to population. On 
January 1, 1917, Vermont had 281,000 milch cows, 172,000 other cattle, 

89.000 horses, 100,000 sheep, and 113,000 swine, in 1915 the wool clip 
from 83,000 sheep yielded 589,000 pounds of wool. 

The forests of the 8tate provide material for extensive timber and lumber 
trade, and flourishing wood pulp manufacture. Other industries are flour- 
milling, foundry and machine-shop work, and the manufacture of hosiery and 
other woollen goods. According to the returns of the Federal census cf 
manufactures in 1910, there were in Vermont 1,958. manufacturing establish- 
ments with an aggregate capital of 73,470,000 dollars, paying wages 
to the annual amount of 17,272,000 dollars, using raw material costing 

34.823.000 dollars, and giving an output value<l at 68,310,000 dollars. 

The statistics of the more important industries iu 1910 are given in The 
Statesman's Ykat.-Hook for 1916, p. 622. 

The marble quarries, first o])encd in 1785, produce half of the marble of the 
United States. In 1914 the marble output of Vermont was valued at 
3,490,971 dollars. The granite quarries in 1914 gave an output valued at 
6,635,477 dollars ; slate in 1915, 1,234,891 dollars. Fibrous tale was extracted 
worth 363,465 dollars. Metals occur only in small quantities. The total 
mineral output in 1913 was valued at 9,647,985 dollars ; in 1914, at 8,665,867 
dollars. 

There are (1915) 1,073 miles of railway in the State chiefly managed by the 
Central of Vermont, Boston and Maine, and the Rutland. There are also 
electric railways with 125 miles of track. Tlie lakes, rivers, and canals are 
also used for traflic witli other States and with Canada. 

On June 30, 1915, there were 20 mutual savings banks and 37 savings 
banks and trust (’oni])anies in the State with 218,372 depositors having to 
their credit 95,469,725 dollars, being 437 T8 dollars to each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

Tlie Report.s of Ihe various Executive Departments of the State. 

Collins (E. D.), History of Vermont. 2ufi ed Boston, 1910. 

Conant (Edward), Geograptiy, History and Civil Government of Vermont. Rutland, 
1800. 

Crockett (W. H.), Vermont: Its Resources and Opi)Ortunitie.s. Rutland, 1916. 

JHnlliB. H.), History of Eastern Vermont. New York, 1858. 

Robinson (Rowland B.), Vermont, a Study of lndei>endenco. Boston, 1802. 

Thompson (Z.), Hi.story of Vermont. Burlington, 1853. 

Wood (P. A.), History of Taxation in Vermont. New York, 1894. — Finances of 
Vermont. Now York, 1913. 


VIRGINIA. 

Constitution and Government. — The first English charter for settle- 
ments in America was that granted by James I. in 1606 for the planting of 
colonies in Virginia. The State was one of the thirteen original States in 
the Union. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Virginia, after 
long hesitation, decided to join the seceding States, a course objected to by 
the western portion of the State, which in 1863 was admitted into the Union 
as West Virginia. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates, 
the former containing not more than 40 nor less than 33 members, and 

E R 
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the latter not more than 100 nor less than 90. Senators are elected tor 4 
years. The Senate contains 40 members. The House of Delegates contains 
100 members, elected for 2 years. Qualified as electors are (with few ex- 
ceptions) all male citizens 21 years of age, resident in the State for 2 years 
and in the county, city, town, or precinct for which the election is held 
for 30 days, who have paid their State poll-taxes and registered. 

The State sends to the Federal CongrcvSs 2 Senators and 10 Representatives. 

aoccrnor,—!!, C. Stuart, Feb. 1914— Feb. 1918 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Cominonivcalth. — B. 0. James. 

The State Capital is Richmond. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,627 square miles, of 
which 2,365 s.jiiare miles is water area. Kstimated population on July 1, 
1916, 2,192,019. 

I Population Pojinlation 


Y ears 

I’otal 

Per sq. mile 

Years 

Total 

1 Per sq. mile 

I860 ' 

1,596,318 

24*6 

1900 

’ 1,854,184 i 

46*1 

1880 

1,512,565' 

37-7' 

1910 

2,061,612 ! 

51-2 


1 The area havinj^ lieen reduced by the sej)aratioii of West Virginia. 


Ill 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 


White Negro ■ Asiatic Indian i Total 


Male 

Female . 

1 

704,363 

685,446 

330,542 

340,554 


___ 1 ^ _ 

443 

204 

: 1,035,348 

1,020,264 

Total 

1,389,800 

071,O'j6 

1 : 

168 

530 

2,001,612 


The total population in 1910 contained 27,057 of foreign birth, of whom 
3,687 were English, 2,450 Irish, 4,228 German, 4,379 Russian, and 1,246 Scotch. 

The urban po[>ulation in 1910 formed 23 1 per cent, of the whole. The 
estimated population in 1916 of the principal cities was ; — 

Cities [Population Cities Population Cities , Population 

1 

Richmond . . 156,687 Portsmouth . 39,561 Newport News 20,562 

Norfolk . . 89,612 Lynchburg . 32,940 Danville . . 20,021 

Roanoke . . 43,284 Petersburg , . 25,582 Alexandria . 17,846 

^ ( 

The principal churches are Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. 

Elementary instruction is free, and the legislature may make it compulsory 
between the ages of 8 and 12. No child under 12 may be employed in any 
mining or manufacturing work. White and coloured children must not be 
taught in the same school. 

In 1914 Virginia had public schools with 11,336 teachers (1,953 male 
and 9,383 female) with 427,937 enrolled pupils In 1915 there were 6 public 
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normal schools with 84 teachers and 956 students. Statistics of the more 
important institutions for higher instruction (for both sexes) are (1916) : — 


Founded 

Name and Place of College 

j Professors, 

1 etc. 

Students 

1C93 

William and Mary Coll., Williamsburg (State) 
Washington and Leo University, Lexington . 

19 

i 

242 

1749 

30 

i 513 

1S25 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville (Stale) 

79 

j 1,100 

18(55 

> Virginia Union University, Richmond (Bapt.) 

18 

! 320 


Virginia has (1916) 5 schools of theology, with 241 students; 3 of law, 
with 473 students ; 3 of medicine, with 488 students ; 2 of dentistry, 
with 50 students ; and 2 of pharmacy, with 76 students, besides many 
business schools, and schools for industrial and manual training. 

Charity. — Besides almshouses and asylums for the insane, kc., there are 
within tlic Stale 1 15 benevolent institutions, most of winch have been provided 
by private charity or by religions bodies. On Noveml)er 1, 1913, the alms- 
houses contained 4,514 pauper inmates. 


Finance, Defence.— The revenue 
September 30, 1915, are shown thus : — 

and expenditure foi’ year ending 

Dollars 

On hand October 1, 1914 

851,771 

Receipts, 1914-15 . 

. 8,210,616 

Total .... 

. 9,062,388 

Disbursements, 1914-15. 

. 7,994,572 


Balance, September 30, 1915 . . . 1,067,814 

The bonded debt of the State amounts (October 1, 1915) to 24,123,139 
dollai’s. The assessed valuation of jwoperty for 1914 was: Real estate, 
630,081,368 dollars; personal, 374,503,484 dollars; total, 1,007,584,852 
dollars. Besides this the assessment of the Public Service Corporations in 
1915 amounted to 159,741,050 dollars. 

The organised military force of the State, called the Virginia Volunteers, 
consists of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, with (on June 30, 1916) 197 
officers and 2,808 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — 1910 there were 184,018 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 19,495,636 acres, of which 9,870,058 acres was im- 
proved land. The total value of all farm property in 1910 was 625,065,383 
dollars. In 1916 the chief crops were maize, 60,990,000 bushels ; wheat, 

16.250.000 bushels; oats, 5,750,000 bushels : potatoes, 16,250,000 bushels. 
The tobacco area was 190,000 aiuws, yielding 129,200,000 pounds of tobacco 
valued at 18,863,000 dollars. The cotton crop for 1916 covered 44,000 acres 
and yielded 29,000 bales. The manufacture of tobacco and of cigars, &c., is 
an important industry and the Virginia cotton mills consume much more 
cotton than the State produces. 

The domestic animals on January 1, 1917, w'ere 361,000 horses, 

64.000 mules, 373,000 milch cows, 486,000 other cattle, 686,000 sheep, 

1.023.000 swine. The wool clip in 1915 yielded 2,063,000 pounds of wool. 
The State has valuable fisheries, especially of oysters. 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth. In 1914 the output comprised 
coal, 7,969,635 short tons (8,032,448 dollars) ; granite to the value of 
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2,152,378 dollars ; lime, 763,775 dollars ; daywork (1,472,848 dollars) ; 
pig iron, 197,981 long tons (2,481,197 dollars) ; manganese ores, 2,946 long 
tons (23,089 dollars) ; besides talc and soapstone, titanium, and other 
products. The value of the mineral output in 1913, induding iron ore, 
but not pig-iron, was 17,178,580 dollars ; in 1914, 16,406,347 dollars. 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, and Hour-milling, manufactures 
of paper and })ulp, trunks and bags, glass, and many other articles are pros- 
perous. According to the Federal census of manufactures in 1910 there were 
in the State 5,685 manufacturing establishments, with an aggregate capital 
of 216,392,000 dollars, employing 8,551 salaried officials and 105,676 wage- 
earners ; wages amount annually to 38,154,000 dollars : the cost of raw ma- 
terials used amounted to 125,583,000 dollars, and the value of the output 
was 219,794,000 dollars. Statistics of the more important industries for 
1910 are given in Tur Statrsman’s Ykar-Book for 1916, p. 625. 

In 1915 there were 4,729 miles of steam railway in the State ; and 602 
miles of electric railway. The tdegi*aj)h and telephone companies had 12,090 
miles of line. 

On June 30, 1915, there were in the State 20 savings banks, with 50,162 
depo.5itors, who had to their credit 10,556,642 dollars, being 210'45 dollars 
to each depositor. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Newport News, Norfolk, and Richmond. 

Books of Reference concerning Virginia. 

Constitution of Virginia. Richmond, 1902. 

Annual Rej>ort.s of The Secretar> of the Commonwealth of Virginia; of the State 
Corporation Commis.sion ; of the Department of Agriculture : of the Board of Fisheries; 
of the Adjutant-General ; of the Auditor of Public Accounts ; of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. 

Bruce (P, A.), Economic History of Virginia in the 17th century. 2 vols. London, 1896. 
—Social Life in Viriiinia in the Seventeenth Century. Richmond, 1907. 

Cooke (J. E.), Virginia, a History of the People. “American Commonwealths." [Gives 
Authorities.] Boston, Mass,, 1884. 

Drafce (S. A.), The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. London, 
1894. 

FUke (John), Old Virginia and Her Neighbour.s. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Meade (W.), Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 
1872. 

Wertenhaker (T. J.), Virginia under the Stuarts, (1C07-1688). Princeton and London, 1914, 


WASHINGTON. 

Oovemiuent. — Washington, formerly part of Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and was admitted into the Union as a State on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1889. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, the latter composed of not less than 63 nor more than 99 
members (actually 97 in 1915), the number of Senators being not more than 
half nor less than one- third of that of members of the House of Representa- 
tives (actually 41 in 1915). The membership of both Houses is apportioned 
anew every 10 years according to thp results of the Federal decennial census. 
Senators are elected for 4 years, half their number retiring every 2 years ; 
members of the House of Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Qualified as voters are (with some exceptions) all male and, since general 
election of 1910, all female citizens 21 years of age who have lived in the 
State 1 year, in the county 90 days, in the city, town, ward, or precinct 
where they vote 80 days, and who can read and speak English. 
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Governor . — Ernest Lister, 1917-1921 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — I. M. Howell. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and (since 1911) 
6 Representatives. 

The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Olympia. 

Area, Population, Instruction —Area, 69,127 square miles, of which 
2,291 square miles is water area. Estimated poimlation on July 1, 1916, 
1,634,221. 


Years 

Population 

1 Per sq. mile ' 

Years 

Population 

1 Per sq. mile 

1880 

! 75,116 

i IT : 

1900 

518,103 

i 7-8 

1890 

1 357,232 

5*3 

1910 j 

1 1,141,990 

1 17-1 


In 1910 the population by .sex and birth was : — 


- 

AVhitc 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

635,496 

3,736 

• 13,944 

5,487 

658,663 

Female . 

473,615 

2,322 

: 1,880 

5,510 

483,327 

Total . ! 

1,109,111 i 

i 6,058 

1 15,824 

10,997 

1,141,990 


The foreign born in 1910 numbered 256,241, of whom 19,430 were 
English, 10,180 Irish, 39,482 C’anadian, 29,388 German, 32,199 Swedish, 
10,961 Russian, 13,121 Italian, 3,447 Swiss, and 2,340 French. There are 
18 Indian reservations with a total area (1915) of 3,373 square miles, the 
largest being The Colville, which contains 1,051,488 acres ; and a total 
population (1915) of 11,423. 

The principal cities are Seattle, with a ])opulation estimated on July 1, 
1916, at 348,639 inhabitants ; Tacoma, 112,770 ; Spokane, 150,323 ; Belling- 
ham, 32,985; Everett, 35,485; Walla Walla, 25,136; Noith Yakima, 
20,951 ; Aberdeen, 20,334 ; Vancouver, 13,180 ; and Hoquiain, 11,666. 
Olympia, the State capital, has about 10,000. Of the total population in 
1910, 53 '0 per cent, was urban. 

The prevailing forms of religion in the State are Catholic, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, and Congregationalist. In the public 
schools formal religious tt^aching, or regular reading from tlie Bible, is not 
permitted, but moral training is given and moral principles inculcated. 
Education is given free, and compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of 
age. Ill 1916, 3,404 public elementary schools were taught by 7,520 teachers 
and attended by 210,166 children ; 518 public high schools had 1,776 teachers 
and 35,253 pupils in 1916. In 1916 three State normal schools had 130 
teachers and 2,837 students. The total expenditure for the school year 
1915-16, was 14,333,342 dollars. 

The University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, had, in 1916, 
205 professors and teachers and 4,055 students ; and the University of 
Puget Sound founded in 1903 at Tacoma had 23 professoi*s and teachers and 
394 students. The State College at Pullman for science and agriculture, 
founded 1892, had 138 professors or teachers and 1,527 students. Gonzaga 
College (R.C. ), founded 1887, at Spcikane, has 24 professors and 571 students ; 
Whitman College (Cong.), founded 1866, at Walla Walla, has 25 professors 
and 260 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 664, being 
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49*4 per 100,000, and of prisoners in penal institutions 1,652, being 144*7 
per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance, Defence.~For the year ending September 30, 1916, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1915 ..... 4,842,465 

Keceipts, 1915 to 1916 . . . . . . 12,476,533 


Total 

Disbursements, 1915-16 


17,318,998 

12,396,208 


Balance, September 30, 1916 .... 4,922,790 

The assessed valuation of real property in 1916 amounted to 701,686,312 
dollars, and of personal property to 124,630,847 dollars. In 1916 the 
valuation was of railway roads, 138,652,569 dollars ; electric railways, 
19,446,483 dollars ; telegraph, 369,580 dollars. The outstanding bonded 
debt was paid off in 1911. 

The organised militia consists (June 30, 1916) of 90 oflicers and 1,358 
enlisted men, consisting of infantry, cavalry, .signal corps, and hospital corps 
and naval militia. The men enlist for 3 yeans, taking oath to volunteer 
immediately on call from the P^ederal Government. 

Tlie Federal Government has a large dry dock and naval depot at Breniei ' 
ton, on Puget Sound. Garrisoiis of the regular army are maintained at 
Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver, and three coast defence points at the entrance 
to Puget Sound and one at Bnunerton Navy Yard. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is .successfully ])ursucd in the 
State, not least in the arid region east of the Cascade Mountains, where there 
are extensive systems of irrigation. 

In 1910 there were 56,192 farms witli an acreage of 11,712,235, of whieli 
6,373,311 acres was ini])roved land. The total value of all farm property 
in 1910 was 637,543,411 dollars. The wlieat yield in 1916 was 37,635,000 
bushels ; harley, 6,814,000 bushels ; oats, 14,300,000 bushels ; corn, 1,406,000 
bushels. In Pacific coast region, as well as in the eastern counties, fruit of 
various sorts is produced in vast quantities. On January 1st, 1917, the 
domestic animals were 305,000 bouses, 18,000 mules, 263,000 milch cows, 
275,000 other cattle, 585,000 sheep, 283,000 swine. The wool clip in 1915 
amounted to 3,818,000 pounds of w^ool. The fruit-growing "area lias 
doubled within the last two years, and fruit-canning has become an in- 
dustry in the vState. The timber wealth of the State has an area (1915) of 
9,953,166 acie.s. 

Coal is mined in large quantities, the output in 1914 liaving been 
3,064,820 tons, valued at 6,751,511 dollars. In the same year there 
was an output of gold valued at 557,173 ilollars ; of silver, valued at 
146,468 dollars; of copper, 778,728 pounds (103,571 dollars). The quarries 
yielded granite, sandstone, marhle, and limestone to the value of 1,600,615 
dollars. Clay products in 1914 amounted to the value of 1,809,491 dollars. 
Cement was produced to the amount of 2,303,433 dollars. I.ead and zinc are 
worked ; antimony, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and platinum are found. 
The value of the mineral output in 1913 was 17,679,743 dollars; in 1914, 
13,830,739 dollars. 

In 1910 the manufacturing industries had 3,674 establishments with an 
agm'egate capital of 222,261,000 dollars; they employed 7,734 salaried officials 
and 69,120 wage-earners ; they used raw material costing 117,888,000 dollars. 
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and gave an output valued at 220,746,421 dollars. They are connected 
chiefly with the products of the forests, agriculture, grazing, fisheries, and 
milling. The most important industries are given in The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, p. 628. 

At the Pug(T Sound ports, including Seattle, Tacoma and Port Townsend, 
in the year 1916, the imports amounted to 135,680,910 dollars, and the 
exports to 162,935,344 dollars. 

The railways witliin the State had, in 1915, 5,559 miles (main track), 
besides 1,156 miles of electric railway. The principal railways o])eraTing in 
the State are tlie Northern l\acitic Railway Cum])any and subsidiary 
companies, Great Nortliern Railway ('ompany, Oregon- Washington Hailroad 
and Navigation Com]iany, the Bellingham and Northern Railway, the 
Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad Company, the Tacoma Paslein Railroad 
Company and the Spokane and Britisli Columlua Railroad Company ; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, ami St. Paul Railway ; the Union Pacific, and the 
North Coast Railways each have a terminus at Seattle. 

Steamers ply on the Columbia, and other rivers. Several lines of steamers 
sail regularly to ])ovt8 on the Pacific coast, to Ja})an and China, the 
Philippines, and other eastern countries, and to Europe. At the Puget Sound 
ports the traffic fa(ulilics, both railway and shipping, arc being multiplied. 

In the year ending June 30, 1915, there were in the State 16 savings banks 
with 58,327 depositors with 19,229,020 dollars to their credit, being 
329 dollars to each depositor. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at F’ort Townsend, Gray’s Harbour, Port 
Angeles, Seattle and Tacoma. 

Books of Reference. 

The Beauties of (he. State of W;»shiU};tou. Olympia, 

Home Seekers Guide t(» the State of Washington : It.s Resources, itc. Olympia, 1915. 

Census Bulloliiis. Census of Manufactures, 1910. Washington, D.O., 1910. 

Biennial Reports of the various Executive r)epartmeuts of t he State. Olympia. 

Reports of tlie State Geologic.al Survey. 2 vola. Biennia]. Olympia. 

Irrigation in the State of Washingion. Washington, i).C., R»09. 

History of tlie Exjiedition under tlie eommand of Lewis and Clark. New York, 1S9S. 

Hi.story of Die Pacillc North-We.st. Bortlaml, Oregon, 1S89, 

School Lavv.s. State Constitution, Olynuiia, 1914. 

/hmero/t (IT. H.), History of Die North-West (joast. Sail Francisco. 

Fouvtain (P.), The Eleven Eagdets of the ’We.st. IjOndou, 1900. 

Ikncthorn (Julian), History of Wha.'^hington, New York, ls93. 

(IT. K.), Illustrated History of Washington. Chicago, 189.S. 

Meany (E, S.), History of the State of Washington. London, 1909. 

JScha/er (.T.), History of the Pacific Ncu th W'est. New York, 190.5. 

(Hazard), Jjife of Isaac, Ingalls Stevens. Boston, Mass., lOOth 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Government. —Ip 1862, after tlic StaU* of Virginia, as a whole, had 
seceded from the. Union, tlie eletd.ors of the wostt'ru portion ratified an 
ordinance providing for the formation of a new State, and this new State 
was admitted into the Union on Deeember 31, 1862, under the name of 
West Virginia. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate and the Hou.se of Dclegatc.s. The 
right to vote is given to every citizen (with nec(\s.sary eA'ee]itious) 21 years 
of ago and i‘e.sulent in tlie State one year and in the eouiity sixty days 
prior to the election. The Senate is composed of 30 niemhers elected for a 
term of four years in such a manner that half the Senate is renewed 
biennially. The House of Delegates consists of 86 members elected biennially. 
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Governor . — John J. Cornwell, March 4, 1917 — March 4, 1921 (5,000 
dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Houston G. Young. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators elected 
by the Legislature for 6 years, and five Representatives chosen for 2 years, for 
the election of whom tlie State is divided into five congressional districts. 

For local administration the State is divided into 55 counties. The State 
Capital is Charleston. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 24,170 square miles, of 
which 148 square miles is water area. The estimated population on July 1, 
1916, 1,386,038. 


Population roi)nlatioTi 


Year 

Total j 

Per s<i. mile 

Year 

j Total 

1 Per .sq. mile 

1880 

618,4r.7 

25*7 

1900 

! 958,800 

i 39*9 

1890 

1 762,794 

31*8 

1910 

1,221,119 

: 50*8 


In 1910 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic Indian 

1 Total 

Male 

607,326 

36,607 

111 

! 644,044 

Female 

. , 649,491 

27,566 

18 

j 577,075 

Total . 

. ; 1,156,817 ' 

64,173 

93 36 

! 1,221,119 


Of the total in 1910, 57,218 were born in foreign countries and of these 
6,827 came from Germany, 2,292 from Ireland, 17,292 from Italy, and 3,511 
from England. Uiban population was 18 7 per cent, of the whole. In 1916 
the estimated population of the ]»rincipal cities was: Wheeling, 43,377 ; 
Huntington, 45,629 ; Charleston, 29,941 ; Parkersburg, 20,612. 

The most numerous denominations are Methodists, Ba]>tists, Roman Catho- 
lics, United Brethren and Presbyterians. Most of the denominations have 
colleges within the State. 

Elementary education is free for all from 6 to 21 years of age, and school 
attendance for 20 weeks annually is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years. The public or free schools are non -sectarian. A 
rigid code of moral instruction is enforced, but no sectarian teaching is 
permitted. In 1915 the 6,920 public elementary schools had 293,57 4 enrolled 
pupils and 9,447 teachers, and 152 public high schools had 637 teachers and 
11,296 pupils in 1915. The 6 public normal schools had 101 teachers and 
2,464 students in 1915. Expo; diture on education iii 1915, 7,799,168 dollars. 

The West Virginia University, founded in 1868, at Morgantown offers 
higher instruction free to all residents of the State, and at nominal fees 
to those from other States. In 1916 it had 113 professors and 1.185 students. 
Bethany College (1841), under the control of the Christian Church, has 27 
instructors and 321 students. West Virginia Wesleyan College (1890), a 
Methoflist institution, has 26 instructors and 527 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 808, being 
66*2 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 
1,475, being 120*8 per 100,000 of the population. 
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Finance, Defence. — The state Fund revenue and expenditure for the 
year ending June 30, 1914, were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1914 209,917 

Receipts, 1913-14 6,134,897 


Total 

Disbursements, 1914-15 


6,344,814 

6,307,798 


Balance July 1, 1915 


37,016 


The Constitution provides that ‘no debt shall be contracted by the State.’ 
The State has, in fact, a large surplus remaining in its Treasury each year. 
On July 1, 1915, this amounted to 2,451,487 dollars. 

The militia or National Guard consists of a General Staff, two Regiments of 
Infantry and a Medical Department. The total strength on June 30, 1916, 
was 106 officers and 1,505 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — In 1910 the state had 96,685 farms with 
an area of 10,026,442 acres, of which 5,521,757 acres was improved land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1910 was 314,738,540 dollars. 
The chief agricultural products in 1916 were wheat, 4,640,000 bushels, 
Indian corn 22,11 2,000 bushels, oats, 3,220,000 bushels, hay, 1,276,000 tons, 
and potatoes, 4,224,000 bushels. The area under tobacc^o was 14,100 acres ; 
the yield amounted to 12,690,000 ])Ounds, valued at 1,904,000 dollars. Apples, 
peaches, plums, and grapes arc grown. On January 1, 1916, the domestic 
animals were 196,000 horses, 12,000 mules, 245,000 milch cows, 369,000 other 
cattle, 715,000 sheep, and 380,000 swine. In 1915, the wool clip from 

681.000 sheep produced 3,405,000 ]H>unds of wool. 

West Virginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, besides 
great resources in potraleum and natural gas. The State ranks second for 
mineral production in tlie United States. The coal area extends over 
17,280 .square miles, and about 50,960 men areemjdoyed in coal mines. The 
output of coal in the State in 1914 amounted to 71,707,626 short tons, 
valued at 71,391,408 dollars. The out])ut of crude petroleum amounted to 
9,680,033 barrels (of 42 galloirs), valued at 18,468,540 dollars. Of natural 
gas produced, the value amounted to 35,515,329 dollars. In the State there 
are iron-mines, but their outjmt is not separately distinguished. The 
quarries yielded sandstone and lime.stonc to the value of 921,208 dollars. 
The outjmt of salt was 145,429 barrels (78,036 dollars). The value of the 
output of the clay-working industries was 5,761,411 dollars. The total 
mineral produce was valued at 143,640,633 dollars for 1913 ; and 134,071,803 
dollars for 1914. 

In the State there are imj)ortant leather industries. According to the 
census of manufactures of 1910, there were in West Virginia 2,586 manu- 
facturing establishments with an aggi'cgate capital of 150,923,000 dollars, 
employing 4,971 salaried officials, and 63,893 wage-earners, wages in the year 
amounted to 33,000,000 dollars. The cost of the raw material used was 

92.878.000 dollars, and the value of the output was 161,950.000 dollars. 
The statistics of the more important industries in 1910 are given in Thk 
Statrsman’s Yeah -Book for 1916, p. 632. 

In 1915 there were within the State 3,909 miles of railway, besides 633 
miles of electric railway track. The more important railway systems are 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Norfolk and Western, and the West Virginian Central and Pittsburg. 
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The coal-fields in the west are well opened up by the Ohio and its tributaries, 
which provide some of the cheapest means of coal carriage in the world. 

On June 30, 1915, there were in the State 7 savings banks, with 27,608 
depositors who had to their credit 5,016,024 dollars, being 181*68 dollars 
to each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

West Virginia: Its History, Natural Resources, Industrial Enterprises, and Institu- 
tions. Compiled for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition [contains a copious bibliography 
of the StateJ. Charleston, W. Va. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. Charleston. 

Atkivso?i (G. W.). Prominent Men of West Virginia, 

Lewis (V^ A.), History of West Virginia. 

Willey (W. P.), An Insight into the Formation of West Virginia, 


WISCONSIN. 

Goyemineilt. — Wisconsin was admitted into the Union on May 29, 1848. 
The legislative power is vested in a Senate and A.ssembly. The Senate consists 
of 33 members elected for a term of four years, (»ne.-half (1(3 or 17 alternately) 
of the members being elected each two years. The Assembly consists of 100 
members, elected for a term of two yeai'S, all of tlie members being elected at 
the same time. 

All qualified electors in the district to be re[)re.sented wlio liave resided 
one year within the State, except members of Congress and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to tlie Legislature. Wisconsin has 
universal suffrage for males over 21 years of age. There is no property or 
educational qualification. 

Wisconsin is reprosen ted in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor. — E. L. Philipp, 1917-19 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Merlin Hull. 

The State Cajfital is Madison ; estimated population, 30,699 in 1916. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square miles is water, exclusive of 2,378 square mih's of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. 

Estimated pojmlation on July 1, 1916, 2,500,350. 

The population at th(‘. date of eacli of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year. ; 

White. 

Coloured. j 

Total. 

1 

Per square mile. 

1880 

1,300,618 

.■),S79 ' 

1,315,497 

23*8 

1890 

1,680,828 

12, .502 

1,693,330 

30-6 

1900 

2,0.^7,911 

11,131 ! 

2,069.042 

37 '4 

1910 

2,320,555 

! 

13,30.5 

2,333,860 

42-2 


In 1910 the pojmlation by sex and rare was : — 



Wlnie. 

Negro. : Asiatic. | 

1 

1 Ijidian. 

Total. 

Male , 

1,201,620 

1,476 i 5,482 

1,208,678 

Female 

1,118,9.35 

1,424 ! 4,923 

1,125,282 

Total . 

2,320,555 

2,900 263 

10.142 

2,833,860 


The foreign-born population in 1910 numbered 612,865, of whom 
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24,996 were Canadian, 13,959 English, 233,384 German, 14,049 Irish, 
57,000 Norwegian, 25,739 Swedish, and 9,273 Italian. The Indian Reserva- 
tions are (1915) 450 square miles in extent and have a population of 9,889 
Indians. In 1916 the estimated population of the cities was as follows : — 


Cities 

; Pop. 

; Cities 

1 

1 l*op. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Milwaukee 

436.535 

1 Green Bay . 

‘ 29,353 

Marinette. 

14,610 

Racine . . . 

46,486 

Sheboygan . 

28,559 

Janesville. 

14,339 

Superior . . 

; 46,226 

Fond dll Lac. 

21,113 

Manitowoc . 

13,805 

Oshkosh 

36,065 

1 Eau Claire . 

18,807 

Ashland . . 

11,594 

Lacrosse . 

; 31,677 

Wausau . 

19,239 

ChippowaFalls 

9,395 

Kenosha . 

: 31,576 

1 A]>pleton . . 

17,834 

Morrill . . 

8,782 

Madison . . 

i 30,699 

Beloit . . 

, 18,072 

Stevens Point 

1 

8,692 


Of the total nojuilation in 1910, 43 per cent, was urban. 

The cliief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Christian Science, Unitarian, and 
Seven tli Day Adventist. 

School attendance is compulsory for all children between 7 and 14 years 
of age, in cities foi' the entire school year, and in towns and villages for 
6 months a year. IV here industrial or continuation schools are established 
children between 14 and 17 wdio are regularly employed must attend 
such schools. In 1916 the 8,036 public elementary schools had 10,628 
teachers, and 528,102 enrolled pupils; 353 public high schools had 2,533 
teachers and 47,288 pupils in 1916. The 8 public normal schools had 1,254 
teachers and 4,845 pupils in 1916. 

The Univci’sity of Wisconsin at Madison was begun in 1848. It has 
(1915) 711 professors and instructors and 7,596 students. Instruction by 
correspondeneo was introdiiced in 1911. Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
R. C. (1881), has 235 iustructors and 1,397 students. There are 8 State 
Normal Schools for training of teachers, with (1915) 4,360 students and 309 
instructors, besides a nninber of county training schools for teachers. 

Ex])enditnre on education in 1914, for elementary and secondary schools, 
15,036,809 dollars ; in 191,5, for normal schools, 1,229,616 dollars; for the 
University of Wisconsin, 2,152,856 dollars. 

Charity.'—On Jum' 30, 1914, the State had eleven charitable and penal 
institutions and the number of tludr iiinnitcs were : State, prison, 739 ; 
reformatory, 231 ; industrial school for hoys, 398 ; })uhlic school for dependent 
children, 167 ; school tor the deaf, 172; school for the blind, 111 ; State 
tuberculosis sanatorium, 148 ; home for the feeble-minded, 1,079 ; two 
liospitals for the insane, 1,241 ; hospital for criminal insane, 43. For 
the year ending , I tine 30, 1914, the cost of their inaiiitciiance was 
1,115,444 dollars. The State exjuuiditure in maintaining the chronic insane 
in county asylums was (in 1914) 641,851 dollars. 

Finance, Defence.--I^k)i* the year ended June 30, 1915, the receipts and 
disburseinonts (all funds) of the State Government were to the following 


amounts:-— Dollars 

Balance June 30, 1914 ..... 4,300,855 

Receipts for year, 1914-15 19,431,931 


Total 23,732,786 

Disburaoments for year 1914-15 . , . 19,789,188 


Balance June 30, 1915 .... 3,948,698 
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The State has no bonded debt. 

The militia of the State consists of three regiments, a separate battalion 
of infantry, a troop of cavalry, one battery of light artillery, one battery of 
naval militia, and hospital corps, aggi'egating (June 30, 1916) 192 com- 
missioned officers and 3,247 enlisted men. The State naval militia 
contained 12 officers and 114 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry, Communications.— Wisconsin is very largely 
an agricultural State. In 1910 the farms numbered 177,127 with a total 
area of 21,060,066 acres, of which 11,907,606 acres were improved land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1910 was 1,413,118,785 dollars. 
The chief crops are wheat, maize and other cereals, potatoes, sugar-beet, 
grasses, fruit and tobacco. The yield of maize in 1916 was 60,840,000 
bushels; of wheat, 3,315,000 bushels; of oats, 81,400,000 bushels; of 
barley, 18,300,000 bushels, rye and buckwheat being also groAvn. The yield 
of potatoes was 13,630,000 bushels; of hay, 4,420,000 tons. The area 
under tobacco (1916) was 43,900 acres; the yield was 55,753,000 pounds. 
Fruits (large and small) are extensively cultivated. On January 1, 1917, the 
live-stock consisted of 715,000 horses, 3,717 mules, 1,750,000 milk cows, 

1.340.000 other cattle, 645,000 sheep, and 2,060,000 swine. The wool clip 
in 1915 amounted to 3,960,000 pounds of wool. 

Zinc is the chief mineral product. In 1914 the output of zinc was 31,113 
short tons (3,173,526 dollars) ; iron ore to the value of 1,178,610 dollars; 
pig iron to the value of 3,350,199 dolb'irs ; granits, limestone, and sandstone 
to the value of 2,413,435 dollars ; natural rock cement, graphite, mineral 
waters Avere also produced. The value of tlie total mineral output in 1913 
Avas 12,452,480 dollars ; in 1914, 11,022,643 dollars. 

In 1910 there aattc 9,722 manufacturing estahlishnients in the State with 
a total capital of 605,657,000 dollars. The number of Avage-earners was 
182,583, receiving 93,905,000 dollars in wages. The value of the products 
was 590,306,000 dollars. As compared with 1904, the number of establish- 
ments increased 14 per cent., capital increased 47 per cent., wage-earners, 
21 per cent., wages paid 38 per cent., and value of products 44 ])er cent. 

The statistics of the leading industries of the State during 1910 are 
given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p 635. 

At the lake y)oits the shipments consist of grain and flour, coal, lumber, ore 
and (at MilA\aukee and Racine) manufactured articles. There is, besides, at 
Milwaukee a heavy passenger traffic. 

In 1915 there Avere 7,638 miles of railroads operated in the State besides 
847 miles of electric railway track Tlie leading railway lines are the Chicago 
and North-western, the Chicago, Mihvankee and St. Paul, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha and Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie. 

There are in the Stnte 75,700 miles of road of all classes, of Avhicli 

12.000 miles are improved by gravel, macadam, or other surface. 

On June 30, 1915, there were in the State 25 savings banks AA'ith 83,415 
depositors who had 26,057,904 dollars to their credit, being 3 12 38 dollars 
to each depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments. 

How^t Wisconsin : an Experiment in Democracy. New York, 1912. 

La Follette, Autobiography: a Personal Narrative of Political Experience. Madison, 
1913. 

McCarthy, Wisconsin Id< a. New York, 1912. 

Phelan, Financial History of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

Thwaitet, Wisconsin in Three Centuries. New York, 1905. 

Whitbfckt Geography and Industries of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1918. 
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WYOMING. 

Government. — Wyoming was admitted into the Union on July 10, 
1890. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 27 members, elected for 
four years (about one-half retiring every two years), and a House of 
Representatives of 57 members elected for two years. 

The suffrage extends to all citizens, male and female, Avho can read, and 
who are registered as voters and have resided in the State one year and in tlie 
county 60 days next })receding the election. 

Governor . — John B. Kendrick, 1915-1919 (4,000 dollai's). 

Secretary of State. — L. Hoax. 

The capital is Cheyenne. 

Area, Population, Instruction.—Area, 97,914 square miles, of AAhich 
320 s<jiiare miles is water. Of the total, about 3,300 square miles are com- 
prised within the Yellowstone National Park, which since 1872 has been 
reserved for public uses. 

1‘opulation (State census) on April 5, 1915, 141,705. 

The Federal census results since 1880 show the population to have been 
as follows : — 


Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

Years 

Poi»ulation 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

20,789 

0-2 ■ 

1900 

92,531 

0*9 

1890 

62,555 

0-6 : 

1 

1910 

145,965 

1-5 


In 1915 the population according to sex and race was : — 


- 

i White 

J 

j Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . . . 

1 

i 70,908 

1 380 

831 ' 

949 

82,128 

Female. 

1 58,303 

i , 

j 229 

105 

880 

: 59,577 

Total . 

j 13S,.331 

i 1 

609 

1 1 

980 

1,829 , 

141,705 


In 1915 the foreign-born population numbered 23,575. In 1910 the 
foreign-born population numbered 29,020, of whom 2,638 were Germans, 
2,985 English, 1,331 Canadians, 1,915 Greek, 1,359 Irish, 1,961 Italians, 
1,812 Scotch, and 2,497 Swedish. 

The Indian Reservation within the State has (1915) an area of 951 
square miles, and a population of 1,705. 

01 the total population in 1910, 29 6 percent, was urban. The largest 
towns are Cheyenne (capital) with 9,661 inhabitants in 1915; Sheridan 
(1915) with 8,906, Rock Springs (1915) with 5,699, and Laramie (1915) with 
4,962. 

The religious bodies with the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, Mormon, ProtestJint Episcopal, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

In October, 1916, the 1,006 public schools had 253 male and 1,482 female 
teachers, and 32,630 enrolled pupils (16,560 boys and 16,070 girls) ; the 51 
high schools had 240 teachers ana 3,063 pupils (1,346 boys and 1,717 girls). 
Teachers are trained in the normal school which is carried on in connection 
with the University of Wyoming, at Laramie. This University was founded 
in 1867 and in 1914 had 75 professors and instructors and 673 students. 
Besides the normal school it comprehends an Agricultural College, a school 
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of mines, a college of mechanical engineering, a school of commerce, a 
school of music, and a department for home economics. 

Expenditure on education in 1916 was 2,121,096 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 19, being 
13 per 100,000 of the pojmlation, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 287, 
being 196*6 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finance, Defence. — dhe cash receipts and disbursements of the State 
(exclusive of trust funds) for the period October 1, 1914, to September 30, 
1915, are given as follows : — 



Dollars 

Balance, October 1, 191 4 . 

943,489 

Receipts for 1914-15 

1,376,574 

Total . . . . , 

2,320,063 

Disbursements 1914-15 

1,468,032 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1915 

852,031 


In 1915 the bonded debt amounted to 108,000 dollars, and the assess^al 
value of real and personal property in tlie State in 1915 to 210,485,263 dollars 
(actual value). 

The militia or National Guard had a strength of 579 enlisted men and 35 
officers on October 30, 1916. 

Production and Industry. — Wyoming is semi -arid and agriculture is 
carried on by irrigation and by “ dry farming.” Irrigation is being carried 
out on a large scale. In 1910 there were 10,987 tarms with an area of 
8,543,010 acres, of which 1,256,160 acres was improved land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1910 was 167,189,081 dollars. Such crops as 
are grown consist of vegetables, cereals, and fruits. About one half the 
State is well fitted for grazing and for sheep runs. The wool clip (1915) 
yielded 29,040,000 pounds of wool. The domestic animals on January 1st, 
1917, were 191,000 horses, 55,000 milch cows and 825,000 other cattle, 
4,381,000 sheep, and 69,000 swine. 

In 1915, 8,385,288 acres in the State were covered with timber. The 
State has numerous fish hatcheries which stock the streams with trout. 

Wyoming is largely a coal producing State, The output of coal in 1914 
amounted to 6,475,293 short tons, valued at 10,033,747 dollars. In 1914 
tlie production of copper was 17,421 pounds (2,317 dollars). Gold was pro* 
duced in 1914 to the amount of 242 fine ounces (5,006 dollars), and gypsum 
to the value of 86,196 dollars. The quarries yield limestone and sandstone, 
besides phosphate rock. The output of petroleum was 3,560,375 barrels of 
the value of 1,679,192 dollars in 1914. The total mineral output in 1913 
was valued at 13,682,091 dollars ; in 1914 at 12,417,752 dollars. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to production for local consumption. 
In 1910 (according to Federal census results), the State had 268 industrial 
establishments; the capital invested in manufacturing industries was 
6,195,109 dollars, the wage-earners numbered 2,867, the materials used cost 
2,608,189 dollars, and the output amounted to 6,249,078 dollars. The 
chief manufactured products were cars made or repaired, 2,336,678 dollars ; 
lumber and timber products, 751,249 dollars ; Hour and gi’ist, 746,299 
dollars ; butter, 268,862 dollars. 

Wyoming has no navigable rivers. In 1915, the railways in the State had 
a length of 1,915 miles, the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and the Chicago and North-Western railways being the principal lines. 
There are also 22 miles of electric railway. 
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The system of stage route transportation is still common. 

On June 30, 1915, there were in the State 4 savings banks with 2,902 
depositors having 1,161,991 dollars to their credit, being 399*44 dollars to 
each depositor. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Report on the State Census, 1905. Cheyenne, Wyo., 1905. 

Coal and oil in Wyoming, 1911. 

Wonderful Wyoming, 1910 Board of Immigration, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Bancroft (11. H,), History of Nevada, Colorado, ami Wyoming. San Francisco, 1890. 
Coutant (C. G.), History of Wyoming. Laramie (Wyo.), 1899. 

Hebard (G. R.), The Government of Wyoming. San Francisco, 1914, 

Morris (K. C.), Historical Collections. Cheyenne, 1897. 

Peterson ((>. L.), Men of Wyoming. Denver, 1915. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES. 


ALASKA TERRITORY. 

Governilieilt. — Alaska was purchased by the United States from Russia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, the purchase price having been 7,200,000 
dollars. The Governor is appointed by the President of the United States 
for 4 years, and is assisted by a Secretary^ a Surveyor-General, and other 
officials. 

By Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, Alaska became a Territory, 
with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators and 16 representatives. 
Congress reserved to itself tlie right to legislate on certain .suljjects, so that 
the Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washington and by 
its local legislativii assembly The first session of the legislature convened 
at Juneau, the capital, on March 3, 1913, and continued iii session 60 days. 
Regular sessions are to be held biennially. Special sessions may be called by 
the governor. 

Governor — John F. A. Strong, 1913-17 (7,000 dollars). 

Area and Population, — The area of the territory is 590,884 square 
miles, and the census population from 1880 to 1910 is shown as follows : — 


Tear 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

Year 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

1880 


0-05 li 

1900 

03,592 

0*1 

1890 

32,052 : 

1 

0-05 ji 

1910 

64,356 1 

I i 

0-1 


Of the population in 1900, 30,507 (27,307 male) were white ; 29,536 
natives (Iiidiaus, Eskimo, Aleuts, &c.,) ; 3,116 Chinese ; 265 Japanese ; 158 
Negroes. 

In 1910, of the total population, 36,347 were whites, and the others 
Indian or other coloured. About 7,000 people, employed in mines, 
canneries, and railway construction, spend a few months a year in Alaska, 
but these arc not included in the enumeration. In 1914 the population was 
estimated at 66,356, being 39,000 whites and 27,366 Indians and others. 

Tiie largest town is Juneau, the seat of Government, which had (1914) 
a population of 4,000 ;.the second largest is Fairbanks with 3,000; other 
towns are Nome, 2,500 ; Skagway, 800 ; Sitka (160 whites, 900 natives,) 
Valdez, 1,100; Ketchikan, 1,000 ; Cordova, 800. There are altogether 16 
incorporated towns. 
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Instruction, Justice. — In Alaska many religious missions are at work, 
representing very diverse denominations : Russian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and others. 

The territory is well supplied with schools; and 200,000 dollars have 
been appropriated to this service by the United States Government for 
1914-15. There are in tlie schools for natives altogether (1912) about 70 
schools, 97 teachers, with a total enrolment of 3,841. At the United 
States Indian Training School at Carlisle, Fa., there are about 80 Alaskan 
children (Indian, Eskimo, Thlinget, and Aleut). Schools for white children 
are maintained, both within and outside of the incorporated towns ; there 
being 16 of the former and 30 of the latter. 

For the administration of justice the territory is constituted as a judicial 
district with 4 subdivisions and 4 courts. 

Finance. — tlie territory of Alaska there is no provision for taxation 
of real or personal property, except in municipalities where real estate and 
personal property may be taxed 2 per cent, for municipal purposes only. The 
revenues are derived from licenses to conduct businesses, a long list of 
w^hich, with the cost of the respective licences, is prescribed by law. 

The following is a statement of revenues from Alaska under specified 
heads from 1869 to 1915 : — 



Years 

. - 

Internal 
revenue i 

Customs 

Public 

lands 

Tax on 
Sealskins 

^ ‘C o 

S-S 2| 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Total 



Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

' Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars ' Dollars 

Total 

18C9 to 1911 

290,242 

1,081,430 

472,622 

!9, 555, 559 1,173,510 

1,919.062 : 14,792,465 

1912 

. 

19.081 

48 359 

12,054 

i 385 002 

225,639 

165,156' 855,531 

1918 


17.0S1 

48,220 

0,173 

130,640 

205. ‘>07 

265,605 i 016,626 

1914 


31.507 

17,973 

15,831 

50,547 

278,699 

209,323 ( 603,880 

1915 


43,124 

7,400 

16,218 

— 

228,170 

— I 368.722 8 


A The territory of Alasha was attached to the District of Orcpon December 27, 1872, 
and on September 1, 1883, Waslungton and Oregon were consolidated ; again on Sep- 
tember 1, 1902, Washington and Alaska were detached from the District ot Oregon 
and made a separate district. 

Act of .Tanuarv 27, 1905. 

3 Excluding postal receipts. 


Production, Industry. — In some parts of the territory the climate 
during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agricultural operations. There 
are agricultural experimental stations which are giving valuable demonstra- 
tions. In 1910 there were 222 farms with a total area of 42,544 acres, of 
which 2,659 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1910 was 1,468,402 dollars. Reindeer have been introduced from Siberia. 
On June 30, 1914, there were 65 herds, comprising 57,872 reindeer in 
Alaska. Of these 4,113 are owmed by the Government, 5,924 by missions, 
10,007 by Lapps, and 37,828 by Eskimo and Indians. 

There are considerable timber resources, mostly of the spruce hemlock 
and red and yellow cedar sort. The National forests in Alaska (January 1, 
1915) have an area of 26,631,376 acres. In 1910 there were 152 industrial 
establishments, employing a total of 73,479 persons (3,099 wage-earners), 
having a capital of 13,060,116 dollars. 

The chief industries are seal and salmon fisheries, and mining. The seal 
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(isherics of the Pribilof Islands are under the charge of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labour. 

The salmon fisheries are very valuable, and Government has provided for 
their preservation by securing legislative enactments for the construction and 
maintenance of hatclieries. The annual catch of salmon is valued at over 
14,000,000 dollars. Ilalibut, cod, lierring, and whales are also caught, the 
herring and whales for the manufacture ot oil and manure. Total value of 
fish products in 1914, 21,242,975 dollars ; in 1913, 15,739,068 dollars. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, whei'c a low grade ore is found in 
the interior on the Yukon river; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. The output of gold in 1915 was valued at 16,900,000 dollars, of 
silver at 400,000 dollars, and of copper 83,850,000 pounds, valued at 
14,400,000 dollars. From 1880, when gold first began to be mined in 
Alaska, until 1914, 11,817,650 fine ounces Lave been produced, valued at 
244,292,540 dollars. Tin ore deposits near Cape Prince of Wales are of 
a high grade ; two companies work them, but climatic conditions are un- 
favourable. Lead is produced ; coal is worked ; petroleum, gy})sum, and 
marble are found. The total mineral output in 1914 was valued at 19,064,963 
dollars ; in 1915, total value of minerals, 32,854,229 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications,— The value of the domestic mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States to Alaska in the year 1915-16 
amounted to 26,502,311 dollars ; from Alaska to the United States 48,965,477 
dollars, besides gold ore and bullion. In the year 1915, 792 vessels of512,314 
tons entered the ])orts of Alaska in domestic trade, and 817 of 515,413 tons 
cleared. The chief ports of shipment of the United States to Alaska are 
on Puget Sound. 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of White Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is hy coach or, in summer, 
by steamer. ThcTauaiia Mines Railway lias 50 miles of line open, connecting 
Chena, Fairbanks, and Vault Creek. The Solomon River Railway has 
60 miles of line open north from Dickson on Seward Peninsula. The Copper 
River and North Western Railway completed its line (standard gauge) from 
Cordova to Kennecott, a distniife of 197 miles, in 1911. The Alaskan towns 
are connected with the United States and with Canada by telegi’aph. There 
are about 160 post-offices and good mail services in the territory. 
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HAWAII. 

Government. — Hawaiiau or Sandwich Islands formed during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century an independent kingdom, but in 1893 
the reigning Queen, Liliuokalani, was deposed and a provisional government 
formed ; in 1894 a Republic was proclaimed, and in accordance with a 
resolution of Congress of July 7, 1898, the Islands were on August 12, 1898, 
formally annexed to the United States. On June 14, 1900, they were 
constituted as the Territory of Hawaii. The Organic Act has since been 
amended several times. There is a Legislature of two Houses, a Senate of 15 
members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 30 members 
elected for two years. Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held biennially. The 
Governor and Secretary are appointed for four years by the President of the 
United States. 

Governor. — L. K. Pinkham, 1913-1917 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary. — Wade Warren Thayer. 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially. 

Area and Population. — The total area of the islands is 6,449 square 
miles. The principal islands of the grou]) are Hawaii, 4,015; Maui, 728 ; 
Oahu, 593 ; Kauai, 547 ; Molokai, 261 ; Lanai, 139 ; Niihau, 97 ; Ka- 
hoolaw'e, 69. According to the census taken on April 15, 1910, the total 
population of the islands numbered 191,909, an increase of 37,908, or 24 ‘61 
per cent, since 1900. The average number of persons to the square mile in 
1910 was 29 75. The Capital, Honolulu, in the Island of Oahu, had 68,000 
(estimated) inhabitants on June 30, 1916. 

Estimated population on June 30, 1916, 237,623. 

The number of Hawaiians in the islands in 1910 was 26,041 ; part* 
Hawaiians 12,506. The estimated number on June 80, 1916, was 23,770 
Hawaiians and 15,334 part-Hawaiians. 'riiere ani 21,965 Chinese, 97,000 
Japanese, 23,755 Portuguese, 16,898 Fili])inos, 5,187 Porto Ric?ais, 3,577 
Spanish, 16,042 Americans, British, German, and Russian, 5,254 all others. 

Religion and Instruction. — Nearly all the natives are Christians. 
There is an Anglican bishoj) at Honolulu ; also a Roman Catholic bishop, and 
ministers of various denominations. Schools are established all over the 
islands, the sum expended for public instruction for the year ending June 30, 
1916, was 1,026,772 dollars, of which 127,271 dollars was for new buildings. 
Elementary education has always been free. The language in general use in 
schools is English. In 1916, there were 171 public schools with 804 teacher» 
and 30,205 enrolled pupils; also 52 juivate schools with 328 teachers and 
7,741 enrolled pu})ils. Of the pupils in public and private schools in 1916, 
8,409 were Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian, 5,716 Portuguese, 19,157 Asiatics, 
1,560 American, 150 British, and 264 German. In Hawaii there are, besides, 
a normal and training school, a reformatory industrial school for boys and 
one for girls ; also a College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Justice. — Hawaii has a sii])renie court, circuit courts, district courts 
and a land registration court. The circuit judges sit also as juvenile courts. 
The judges of the supreme and circuit courts are appointed by the United 
*4i.ates President ; the district magistrates by the governor of Hawaii. 
There is also a United States District Court, the judges of which are appointed 
by the President. 

Finance, Defence. — Revenue is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, land sales and 
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leases, waterworks and road, school and poll taxes. For the year ending 
June 30, 1916, the receipts and disbursements were to the following 
amounts : — 

Dollars 

Balance June 30, 1915 .... 464,040 

Receipts for year 1915 -16 . . . 5,626,905 

Total 6,090,945 

Disbursements for year 1915-16 . . 5,602,863 

Balance June 30, 1916 . . . 488,082 


On June 30, 1916, the bonded debt amounted to 8,024,000 dollars. In 
1916 the assessed value of property was 206,970,229 dollars, an increase of 
30,269,007 dollars over the previous year. 

In June, 1916, tlic Hawaiian National Guard contained 4,811 men. The 
Federal Government, with a view to the protection of the Pacific Coast and 
the control of the Panama Canal, has voted money for the construction of 
extensive military works at Pearl. Harbour, about 7 miles from Honolulu, 
and at Honolulu and other places on the island of Oahu. The dredging of 
Pearl Harbour channel was completed during the year ending June 30, 1912, 
and the construction of the dry dock, naval station, and fortifications is 
well in hand. 

Production and Commerce. — The islands are to a great extent 
mountainous and volcanic, but the soil is highly fertile and productive. 
In 1910 there were 4,320 farms with an acreage of 2,590,600, of which 
305,053 acres were improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1910 was 93,363,229 dollars. Sugar and pine-apples are the staple 
industries, while cofi'eo, honey, liides, sisal, bananas, rice, wool, tobacco, 
cotton, and rubber are also exported. In 1916 the sugar-crop amounted 
to over 592,763 tons, and tlie sugar (;ane area 115,419 acres. In 1917 
the crop was estimated at 633,920 tons. The sugar })lantations are exten- 
sively supplied with irrigation canals, and this system is coming into general 
use. In 1915 there were forest rtiserves aggregating 798,214 acres, and other 
reserves are coritem[>lated. In 1910 the Territory had 500 industrial establish- 
ments, employing a total of 7,572 persons (5,904 being wage-earners), having 
a capital of 23,875,000 dollars, the cost of material being 25,629,000 dollars 
and the value of the output 47,404,000 dollars. 

For the year ended June 30, 1916, the imports amounted to 34,098,210 
dollars, and the exports to 64,670,852 dollars. The shipments of merchandise 
from the Gnited States to Hawaii in 1915-16 amounted to 31,127,577 dollars, 
and those from Hawaii to the United States to 64,438,297 dollars, of which 
52,616,283 dollars was for raw sugar, 1,901,812 dollars for refined sugar, 
6,850,655 dollars for fruits, 343,829 dollars for coffee, and 132,296 dollars for 
rice. The imports from the United Kingdom in 1916 totalled £16,120, 
and the exports to the United Kingdom £26,247. 

Shipping and Communications, — A considerable addition to the 
wharfage accommodation of the port of Honolulu has now been made, and 
the harbour has been enlarged and dredged to a depth that will admit the 
largest steamers afloat. At Hilo Bay, on the east side of Hawaii Island, the 
construction of a breakwater has begun, Hilo being an important place for the 
shipment of sugar. At Kahului, the principal port on the Island of Maui, 
the construction of a breakwater has been completed and dredging of the 

8 s 2 
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harbour has begun. Many lighthouses have been constructed in recent 
years. 

Ten lines of steamers connect the islands with the United States, 
Canada, Australia, the Philippines, China, and Japan. In the year 1916, 
453 vessels of 1,437,395 tons entered, and 461 of 1,469, 617 tons cleared at the 
ports of the islands. An interdsland steam navigation company with 
16 small steamers provides communication between the different islands. 
There are about 920 miles of railway in the islands, and new lines are 
projected. There are telejdiones on the islands of Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, 
Kauai, and Molokai ; total length 6,000 miles ; nearly every family in 
Honolulu has its telephone. Honolulu is lighted by electricity and has 
lines of electric tramways. The Marconi system of wireless telegraphy is 
in operation between the islands for commercial purposes and for communi- 
cation with vessels at sea and with the Pacific coast. The Poulsen system 
also operates between Hawaii and the Pacific coast. Hawaii is connected 
by cable with both shores of the Pacific. 

British Consul for the Territory of Hawaii, — E. L. S. Gordon. 
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PORTO RICO. 

Government. — Porto Rico, by the treaty of December 10, 1898, was ceded 
by Spain to the United States. Its constitution was determined by Act of 
Congress of April 12, 1900 (known as the “Organic Act'*), slightly amended 
on May 1, 19()0, and March 2, 1901. It has representative government, the 
franchise being restricted only as to age (21 years), residence (one year), and 
citizenship (either Porto Rican or American). The Governor and the 
Executive Council, consisting of 6 heads of departments and 6 natives, are 
appointed for 4 years by the President of the United States, while the 
House of Delegates, consisting of 35 members (5 from each of the 7 electoral 
districts), and a Resident Commissioner to the United States, having a 
seat in Congress in Washington, are elected by the people for 2 years. The 
Council and the House of Delegates constitute the Iiegislative Assembly, 
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with the veto power vested in the Governor. In each of the 75 muni- 
cipalities of the island the mayor, city council, aud other chief officials are 
elected by the people, and they, in turn, appoint tlieir subordinates. The 
essential features of the United States civil service have been incorporated 
into a local law by the Legislative Assembly. The judiciary comjuises an 
Attorney General and stafi* and a United States court ajipointed by the 
President ; a Supreme Court of 5 members also appointed by the President; 
7 District Courts appointed by the Governor ; and 34 municipal courts, the 
judges and officials of which are elected by the people, and 59 justices of 
the peace appointed by the Governor. 

A revised “Organic Act,” designed to replace the Act of April 12, 
1900, is before the Congress of the United States. The new act, in its 
projected form, grants American citizenship to the people of Porto Kico 
and a wholly elective senate ; extends the appointive judiciary system ; 
and establishes a co-ordinate and cohesive form of insular government, in 
which the legislative and executive functions are to be separated. 

Governor . — Arthur Yager, 1913-17 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary . — Martin Travieso, Jr. 

Area, Population and Instruction.— The island has an area of 

3,606 square miles. The population in 1910 was 1,118,012 or 818 per 
sq. mile. The negroes in 1899 numbered 59,390, and mulattoes 304,352. 
In 1910, negroes 50,245, inulattoe.s 335,192. There were, in 1910, 
732,555 whites and 20 Chinese and Japanese. The coloured population 
was 38*2 per cent, of the whole in 1900 and 35 per cent, in 1910. Esti- 
mated population on July 1, 1914, 1,184,489. Chief towns, San Juan, 
48,716 inhabitants (1910) ; Ponce, 63,444 ; Mayaguez, 42,429. Of the 
working population, 63 per cent, are engaged in agriculture, fisheries, and 
mining ; 21 per cent, in domestic and personal service ; 8 per cent, in 
manufacturing industries ; 8 per cent, in trade and transportation. In 1899 
over 83 per cent, of the population could neither read nor write. In 1910 
the percentage of illiteracy had been reduced to 66*5 per cent. 

In 1899 the school system was reorganised and education was made 
compulsory. In 1916 there were 2,546 class-rooms in 1,506 school -buildings, 
with 151,562 pupils enrolled ; and a well distributed system of night schools 
and kindergartens. There are also a number of private schools. The 
University of Porto Rico, established in Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, 
is open to both men and women. 

Finance. — Revenues are derived from customs and excise, from the 
general property tax, a collateral inheritance tax, taxes on insurance 
companies and from various licences and fees. Receipts and disbursements 
for the year ending June 30, 1916: — 


Balance, July 1, 1915 


Dollars. 

2,672,495 

Receipts, lOlS^-lO 

- 

9,142,352 

Disbursements, 1915-16 

. 

11,814,847 

8,913,199 

Balance, July 1, 1916 

. . 

2,910,648 


The assessed value of property on January 1st, 1916, was 180,776,142 
dollars. The total outstanding bonded indebtedness is 8,480,000 dollars. 

The police force consists of about 700 men, and the military force of 
about 590. 
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Production, Industry and Commerce.~The cultivated land in 1910 

was divided into 68,371 holdings, having a total area of 2,086,162 acres, 
of which 1,570,304 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1910 was 102,377,801 dollars. The chief products of the island 
arc sugar, tobacco, coffee, pine-apples, grape fruit, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, and vegetables, 
and the })rincipal industries are manufactures of cigais, cigarettes, hats, 
embroideries, drawn-work, rum, &c. Sugar crops foi 5 years : 1912, 371,076 
tons; 1913, 398,003 tons ; 1914, 351,665 tons; 1915, 346,490 tons; 
1916, 483,689 tons. Sugar exported in 1916 amounted to 424,955 tons, 
valued at 45,809,445 dollars, being over 68 per cent, of all products ex- 
ported. In 1916, 109,130,296 cigars were consumed and 159,248,855 were 
exported, or a total output of 268,379,151 ; while 308,025,865 cigarettes 
were consumed and 11,785,430 were exported, or a total of 319,811,295. 
Over 8,000,000 pounds of leaf and scrap tobacco, valued at 3,033,149 dollars, 
were exported in 1916. Coffee decreased from 51,125,620 pounds, valued at 
7,082,791 in 1915, to 32,144,283 pounds, valued at 5,049,283 dollars in 1916, 
due to climatic conditions, the price received being nearly 2 cents per pound 
higher than the preceding year. Orange exports amounted to 790,797 
dollars ; fresh pineapples to 1,176,406 dollars ; canned pineapples to 122,876 
dollars ; grapefruit, a comparatively new product (7,586 dollars in 1907), 
amounted to 837,014 dollars, while cocoaniits amounted to 413,573 dollars. 
In 1910 there were 939 industrial establishments in Porto Rico, employing 
18,122 persons (15,582 wage-earners), having a total capital of 25,544,385 
dollars, with an output valued at 36,749,742 dollars. There is no established 
mining enterprise, but gold, silver, iron, copper, bismuth, tin, mercury, 
platinum and nickel are found in the island. There are very productive 
salt works. 

In 1916 the imports into Porto Rico amounted to 38,951,156 dollars ; 
the domestic exports to foreign countries amounted to 5,778,805 dollars. 
Shipments of United States merchandise to Porto Rico, 35,892,515 dollars ; 
of foreign merchandise 3,058,641 dollars. Shipments from Porto Rico to 
United States, value 60,952,768 dollars. 

Shipping and Communications.— in 1915-16, i,739 American and 
foreign vessels of 4,718,087 tons cleared from Porto Rico to the United States 
and foreign countries. The vessels of 13 steamship lines (5 Spanish, tlie 
others being French, Brazilian, American, Cuban, and British) visit the 
island. The harbour of San Juan, the chief port, and naval station proper, 
is being improved to have an entrance 600 yards wide and 30 feet deep. 

There are over 1,100 miles of road in the island, and about 300 miles of 
railway. The railway system connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
encircles the Island, and penetrates the interior. A line is operated from 
Rio Piedras to Caguas inlaud. Extensions of existing lines are being under- 
taken, and a new line across the Island, with many branches, is projected. 
There are 1,344 miles of postal (government) telephone and telegraph wire. 
There are 80 post offices, and 72 telegraph stations. 

The Porto Rican island of Vieques, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
long and 6 miles broad, and has about 10,000 inhabitants, who grow sugar 
and rear cattle. Like Porto Rico, the island of Vieques is fertile and healthy. 

The island of Culebra, between Porto Rico and St. Thomas, has a good 
harbour and has been transformed into a naval base. It is the rendezvous of 
the U.S. Atlantic and Caribbean squadrons. 

British Vice-Consul. — T. G. J. Waymouth. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The islands oC St. Croix, St. Tlioin is and St John, in the Virgin group 
•of the Lesser Antilh s, onginnlly belonged to Denmark, by whom they were 
sold to the United States in 1916 for 25,000,000 dollars. Katitieation.s of 
the treaties of sale were exelianged on January 17, 1917, and the United 
/“States took ]iossession of the islands on March 31, 1917. 

The islands lie about 50 miles east of Porto Kico, have a combined area 
'of 142 sfjnare miles (St. Thomas, 28 square miles; St. Croix, 84 square 
miles ; and St. John, 30 square mil(‘s)jinda ])o]>u]atjon of 32,000. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

'fhese islands, ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
conclinled between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, extend 
almost due north and south from Formosa to Uorneo and the Moluccas, 
embracing an extent of 16'^ of latitude and 9"" of longitude. 

Oovernor- General. — Francis Burton Harrison, appointed August 22, 1913. 

Vice-Governor.'- Henderson S. Martin, appointed November 29, 1913. 

Governnient* — 'Idie whole of the Archipelago is now under civil 
government. The organic act of the Philippine Islainls passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States on August 29, 1916, provides an autonomous form 
of government for the Islands. Under its provisions the Governor General, 
who is the Chief Executive, the Vice-Governor, wdio is also the Secretary of 
the Department of Public Iiistrin*tion, the Auditor and the Deputy Auditor 
are appointed by the President of the United States. 

Both branches of the Legislative body — tlie Philippine Senate and the 
House of Representatives— are elective. The first Senate was inaugurated 
on October 16, 1916. The members of both the upper and low'er houses of 
the Legislature arc elected for terms of tlirec years, and tlic Legislature elects 
two Resident Commissioners to the United States, who hold office for the 
same term. There are six Executive Departments ; Interior, Public In-' 
struction, Finance, Justice, Agriculture and Natural Resources, and Com- 
merce and Communications. The Scoretari*^s of Departments, appointed by 
the Governor-General by and with the eonsent of the Philippine Senate, are 
all Filipinos, with the exception of the Secretary of the Department of 
Public Instruction, who is an American. 

The islands arc subdivided into 36 provinces, besides the recently created 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu, which occupies the southernmost portion of 
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the Archipelago, and comprises seven more provinces, formerly subprovinces, 
and districts of Asusan and the Moro Province. There are two classes of 
provinces, viz., regular aiid special. Thirty-one of the provinces are regular 
and the rest special. The government of each of the regular provinces is 
vested in a provincial board composed of a governor and two members. The 
governor is the chief executive of the province and presiding officer of the 
board. He and the members of the board are all elected by popular vote. The 
governors of the special provinces are appointed by the Governor-General 
with the advice and consent of the Philippine vSenate. The government 
of the towns is practically autonomous, the officials being elected by the 
qualified voters of the municipality and serving for three years. The officials 
consist of a president, vice-president, and councillors, the latter varying in 
number according to population. Local municipal government has been 
instituted in about 850 towns. 

Area and Population. — The islands and islets are about 3,141 in 
number; the two largest are Luzon (40,h69 square miles) and Mindanao 
(36,292 square miles), and the total area, including the Sulu Islands, is 
estimated at about 120,000 square miles. The population was put at 
7,635,426 by the census of 1903, but, owing to the fact that the numbers 
of certain wild tribes were greatly underestimated, should probably have 
been nearly 8,000,000. In 1914 the total was estimated at 8,937,597, 
giving a d(uisity of population of about 74 per square mile. Apj/roximately 
1,100,000 of the population are non-Christians and more primitive than the 
Christianised peoples. 

The capital of the Archipelago is Manila, constituted as a province, with 
(1914) 266,943 inhabitants. The municipal census of 1914 showed 236,940 
Filipinos, 5,474 Americans (including troops), 4,406 Spaniards, 16,657 
Chinese, 1,506 other Europeans, and 1,960 of other nationalities. Other 
towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, are : 
Iloilo on Panay, 60,000 ; Cebu on Cebu, 60,000 ; Laoag, 43,000 ; Albay 
(including Legaspi), 40,000; Nueva Caceres, 40,000; Vigan, 38,000 (all 
on Luzon) ; and Zamboanga on Mindanao, 24,000. Baguio, in the Mountain 
Province, Luzon, is the summer capital, corresponding to Simla in India. 

Complete vital statistics are as yet restricted to Manila, which, with a 
resident population of 266,943, and non-resident, 5,511 (census taken 1914), 
had, during the year 1915, 6,820 deaths among residents (25*54 per 1,000) 
and 8,850 births (33*15 per 1,000). Among the American residents, however, 
the death-rate is only 4*74 per 1,000. 

Under the Chinese-exclusion Act (applied to the Philij)pines in 1902) 
Chinese immigration is prohibited. Under the Act Chinese labourers must 
be registered. The total number of Chinese is now estimated at 50,000. 

There are about 20,000 Americans and Europeans in the islands (including 
troops). The native inhabitants are mostly of the Malayan race, but 
there are some tribes of Negritos, numbering probably 25,000 all told. 

Justice and Defence. — For the administration of justice there are : 
A supreme court, with a chief justice and six associate justices ; 26 judicial 
districts, each with a judge of first instance, except the ninth district, which 
has four judges, the same covering the city of Manila. There is also one 
justice of the peace and one auxiliary justice for each organised municipality 
and for such other towns or places as may be determined by resolution of the 
Philippine Senate. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippines Constabulary. The strength of the Constabulary at the close of 
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1916 was 361 officers and 5,200 enlisted men, distributed through- 
out the Archipelago. The United States maintains in the Philippine Islands 
a force of about 15,000 troops of the U. S. Army, and 52 companies, about 
5,700, Philij)pine Scouts. 

Keligion. — The dominant religion of the islands is the Roman Catholic, 
there being in addition to an American archbishop, 4 American, and 3 Filipino 
bishops, 1 bishopric vacant, and 1 Italian Apostolic Delegate. In Luzon an 
Independent Filipino Church has come into existence. The Moros are 
Mohammedans, and there are pagan tribes (now numbering about 800,000) 
in sotne of the more remote regions. 

Education. — The Archipelago is divided into 44 educational divisions. 
The teaching staff comprises 506 American teachers for all grades, 1,279 
Filipino teachers on Insular pay, and 9,138 Filipino teachers paid by the 
municipalities. English is taught in all the public schools of the islands, to the 
number of 4,538. In 1915-16 there was an average monthly enrolment 
of 523,272 pupils in the public schools. The annual cost of teachers, &c., 
is about 3,500,000 dollars. The Philippine Normal School has been training 
teachers for a number of years. Five new normal schools were organised in 
the provinces at the beginning of the school year, 1916-17. The Philippine 
School of Arts and trades at Manila and 32 provincial trade schools train 
students along industrial lines. The school system is centralised in and is 
wholly under the control of- the Bureau of Education and the Secretary of 
Public Instruction, For higher education there is the free State supported 
University of the Philippines, with colleges of Liberal Arts, Medicine and 
Surgery, Engineering, Law, Veterinary Medicine and Agriculture, and a 
School of Fine Arts ; School of Pharmacy, School of Education, School of Den- 
tistry, and Conservatory of Music ; the total number of students in 1916-17 
was 1,705 in the collegiate departments and 808 in the School of Fine Arts. 

Finance. — The revenues and expenditures of the central government 


for six fiscal years were : — 


-- 

1911 ! 1912 

1 

1913 

19131 

1014 ‘‘J 

1915 

Revenues . 
Expenditures . 

i 

Dollars Dollars 

12,6.’S1,430 , l.*),5(55,800 

1 14,185,428 ' 15,672,84(> 

1 1 

Dollars 

13,517,070 

14,804,041 

Dollars 

5,785,982 

7,897,430 

Dollars 

11,912,761 

13,414,340 

Dollars 

15,329,655 

14,654,045 


1 Semi-fiscal year, July 1, to December 31. 

- The Government Fiscal Year, beginning with January 1, 1014, was made coincident 
with the calendar year. Therefore the ilscal year pertained to the period beginning 
July 1 and ending June SO. 

Production and Industry. — The principal products are rice, Manila 
hemp, coconut, sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The total area 
cultivated to these crops during 1915-16 was 6,284,825 acres, the largest 
single crop being rice (2,793,992 acres). The total value of these crops for 
this period was 80,209,530 dollars. 

Agriculture is still in a somewhat primitive condition, although rapid 
steps are being made in its improvement, through different branches of the 
government. Modern sugar centrals have been installed in the largest sugar 
producing regions. The abaca (Manila hemp) industry has been greatly 
benefited through a goveniment system of inspection and grading. A fibre 
grading law has been in force two years, by which the grades of Philippine 
fibres, especially abacd and maguey, have been standardised, ana the 
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standards enforced by a system of inspection by Government fibre inspectors 
of all fibre exported frcm the Islands to foreign countries for the manufacture 
of rope, binder twine, and other similar uses. Two large modern coconut 
oil factories are in successful operation. 

The Islands possess about 40,000 square miles of forests furnishing chiefly 
timber, but also gums and resins, great quantities of rattan and bamboo, tan 
and dye barks and dye woods. The total output of commercial timber 
during 1915 was about 117,137,632 board feet; of firewood about 58,790 
cords. The total exports of gums and resins during 1915 amounted to 133,544 
dollars. Exports of wood and manufactures of wood during the same year 
amounted to 299,210 dollars. 

In the Philippine Islands a start has been made towards the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources, especially gold. Lignite and iron (magnetite 
and hematite) are found in several provinces. The Philip }>ino Bureau of 
Science has surveyed a large deposit of iron ore in Surigao, Mindanao and 
estimates 500,000,000 metric tons of available ore averaging 45 to 50 per 
cent. iron. Gold is found in almost all the larger islands, and in some 
of them has been long worked by natives. It is at present one of the 
most important of the mineral products; the gold-mining industry is well 
past the experimental stage, and the production is increasing each year. 
That for the calendar year 1913 ^vas valued at 868,362 dollars, for 1914 
at 1,174,633 dollars, and for 1915 at 1,316,764 dollais. Silver, copper and 
platinum have been found. Lead and manganese deposits are being worked, 
sulphur will probably s6on enter the export trade, and petroleum, rock 
salt, kaolin, and gypsum are also found in the Archipelago. The total 
value of minerals in 1914, was 2,301,695 dollars ; and in 1915, 2,433,793 
dollars. 


Commerce. — The values of imports and exports for fiscal years ending 
June 30 are stated as follows in U.S. dollars : — 


- 

1012 

1013 

lOH 

1016 

1016 

Imports . j 
Exports . 1 

64,. ■340,080 
60,319,836 

56,. 327, 633 
63,083,326 

66,011,670 : 
51,238,048 

44,479,861 

50,016,061 

45,973,625 

61,464,031 


Import duties, 1916, 5,001,290 doll.ars ; 1915, 5,054,770 dollars. Export 
duties were abolished by the Tariff Act of 1913. 

The chief imports and exports during the year ending June 30, 1916, were : 


Imports. 

Expoi'ts. 


Commodity 

Value 

(Dollars) 

Commodity 

Value 

(Dollars) 

Cotton goods . 

Iron and steel products . 
31 eat and dairy products , 
Rice .... 

Coal .... 

Wheat flour. 

Illuminating oil 

Leather goods . 
Automobiles, tyre* and 
supplies 

All other . . . . , 

10,393,180 

4,246,136 

2,514,218 

5,847,105 

1,484,313 

1,828,708 

937,463 

1,047,961 

1,109,034 

16,665,318 

Abaca (Manila hemp) 

Sugar .... 

Copra .... 

Cigars .... 

Tobacco, other than cigars 
and cigarettes 

All other .... 

24,575,300 

17,203,318 

6,633,265 

2,284,848 

2,141,105 

8,726,195 

Total . 

45,973,625 

Total 

61,464,081 
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In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the commerce was mainly 
distributed as follows : — 


Country 

Imports 

(Dollars) 

Exports 
(Dollars) ,1 

Country 

Imports 

(Dollars) 

Exports 

(Dollars) 

i 

United States 

23,804,367 

28,K38,526 

1 France 

740,397 

3,392,035 

United Kingdom . 

2,970,277 

12,990,294 

Spain 

844,174 

2,325,413 

Japan 

4,105,.''J)S 

.3,973,1<4 

British E. Indies ^ 

949,021 

1,352, .319 

Germany 

188,422 

— 

Hong Kong . ; 

‘ 159,332 1 

3,862,889 

Australasia . 

1,199,381 

776, COl 




French Bast Indies 

5,955,460 

81,848 ' 


■* i 


China. 

2,330,385 

2,097,195 

Total . 1 

1 15,973,625 

61,464,031 


Shipping and Communications.— in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, there entered in tlie foreign trade a total of 723 vessels vith an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,999,421, and cleared 731 vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1,620,876. 

On December 31, 1915, there were in operation, 693 post-offices, 311 money- 
order offices, 5,272 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 1,173 miles of 
cables, with 811 telegraph and cable offices. At the same time there were 
473 postal savings banks in operation, with 54,434 accounts. The amount 
of deposits in the banks on December 31, 1915, \vas 3,508,851 pesos (Philip- 
])ine currency). Of the depositors 46,492 were Filipinos. 

On December 31, 1915, there were 18 Tiow’S})a})ers and periodicals published 
in English, 8 in Knglish-Spanish, 20 in Spanish, 9 in Spanisli-native 
dialects, 22 in native dialects, 3 in Chinese, and 1 in English-German-Spanish. 

When the ITuited States entered the islands in 1898 there was but a 
single lijie of narrow gauge tiack runjiing betw'ecn Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 120 miles. Additions liavc been made to this until the 
total length of lines in o[)(;ration at the close of the calendar year, 1916, was 
747 miles (616 miles on Luzon, 72 on Panay, and 59 on Cebu) with practically 
no construction work going on, but with 173 miles more to be constructed 
in the near future. Total length of roads (Juno 30, 1916), 5,454 miles, of 
which 2,045 miles were first-class liard-surfaced road, 1,300 miles second-class 
light'Surfiiced road, and 2,109 third-class unsurfaeed road. Besides the fore- 
going roads there w^ere 1,525 miles of trails passable for horses only. 

Banking and Coinage. — Idierc are five banks doing business in the 
Islands ; the International Banking Corporation, Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Chartered Bank of India, Australia, aud China, the 
Bank of the Phili[)piiie Islands, formerly tlie Banco Espanol Filipino, and 
the Philippine National Bank. The Philippine National Bank was inau- 
gurated, under a special charter granted by the Philippine Legislature,' 
on May 2, 1916, with an authorised capital of 10,000,000 dollars, of which 
5,050,000 dollars was subscribed by the Government and of which 2,000,000 
dollars was paid in during 1916. The Philippine National Bank main- 
tains branches in Iloilo and Cehii, and during 1916 established an agency in 
New York City. There are also agencies in each of the capitals of the 
thirty-three })rovinces in the Philippine Islands. In addition to general 
banking business, the Philippine National Bank also makes loans for 
agricultural purposes on the security of first mortgages on the farm lands 
having registered titles. On November 29, 1916, the total resources of 
the Bank were in excess ol 20,000,000 dollars. On July 1, 1916, the Bank 
was declared the sole Government depository. 

When the United States took possession oi the Islands the Mexican 
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dollar was the chief current coin, and fluctuations in its value caused trouble. 
In 1900 an order was issued making one U.S. dollar equivalent to two 
Mexican dollars, but before long other measures were required and Congress 
passed an Act making a Filipino coin, the^^e^o, of the value of 50 U S. cents, 
to be guaranteed by gold. This law came into force in June, 1904, and has 
worked satisfactorily. All amounts of money in the foregoing pages, how- 
ever, are given in United States currency. 

British ConsnUGcntral . — John B. Rentiers. 

Vice-Consul Iloilo. — T. H. W. Price. 

Vice-Consul at Cebu. — J. T. Knowles. 


GUAM. 

The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 
Archipelago, in latitude 13° 26' N, longitude 144° 43' E, is the largest 
island of that group. It was ceded by Spain to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department of the United States, and has been <lesignated as a Naval 
Station for the purposes of government and protection. A garrison of 
marines, a shore naval force and a station .ship are maintained here. Guam 
is not a saluting port. 

The length of the island is 32 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 miles, 
and the area about 210 scjnaie miles. Agafta, the seat of Government, is 
8 miles from the anchorage in Apra Harbour. The poi t of entry is Piti. The 
number of inhabitants (exclusive of the military establishment) on June 30, 
1916, was 13,491, of whom 13,285 were classed as ‘natives.’ The birth-rate 
was 46*7, and the death-rate 21*3 per 1,000. The native language is 
Chamorro, but Spanish and English are also spoken. 

The Governor of the island, a naval officer appointed by the President, 
takes precedence over and is entitled to the honours due to an Admiral. The 
Governor is also the Military Commander of the island, Commandant of the 
naval station, and combines the functions of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power of the Government. The judiciary system comprises one 
police court, an Island Court, and one Court of Appeal. The Spanish 
Colonial laws, inodilied when necessary by executive general orders of the 
Governor, are still in force. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There arc 2,090 pupils registered, 
1,212 of whom are of school age (7 to 12). English, handicrafts and 
agriculture are taught. 

There is a wireless telegraph plant on the island, which is in cable 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. There is a monthly 
mail service per west bound U.S. army transports, from San Francisco, via 
Honolulu, and to Manila. 

The port is closed to foreign vessels of war and commeice except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the island must be obtained of the Navy 
Department in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
cocoa, and sugar, besides valuable timber. There are about 6,000 head of 
cattle, including 900 water buffaloes. The imports into the island in the 
year ending June 30, 1916, amounted to 329,503 dollars, and the exports to 
66,568 dollars. 

The official currency is that of the United States. 

Governor, — Roy. C. Smith, Captain U.S. Navy (appointed April 5, 
1916). 
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SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

(Amekican Samoa.) 

The Island of Tiituila and all other islands of the Samoan group east of 
longitude 171 degrees west came into the possession of the United States in 
February, 1900. For many years American influence had been strong in 
Samoa. In 1872 the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutuila, had been ceded to 
the United States for a naval and coaling station. In 1878 this cession 
was confirmed and rights of freedom of trade and extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in Samoa were granted. In 1889 the conference between 
the representatives of the United States, Germany, and Great Britain 
was held at Berlin, resulting in the treaty recognising the Samoan Islands 
as neutral territory, with an independent government, the natives being 
allowed to follow their own laws and customs, while for civil and 
criminal causes, in which foreigners were concerned, tliere was established a 
Supreme Court of Justice, in which an American citizen was the presiding 
judge. This arrangement continued till 1898, when disturbances regarding 
the right of succession to the office of king arose. In 1899 the kingship 
was abolished, and, by the Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of that 
year, accei)ted in February, 1900, by the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany renounced in favour of the United States all rights over the 
island of Tutuila and the other islands of the Samoan group east of 171 degrees 
of longitude west of Greenwich, the islands to the west of that meridian 
being assigned to Germany. The harbour of Pagopago had, in fact, been 
occui»ied by the United States, under already existing treaty rights, in 1898. 

The Island of Tutuila, 70 miles from Apia, has an area of about 77 
.square miles, with a population of about 7,300. Tau and the other islets (Ofu 
and Olosega) of the Manila group have a united area of about 25 square miles, 
with about 1,800 inhabitants. Tutuila is mountainous, luxuriantly wooded 
and fertile. It is described as the most pleasing of the Samoan islands. The 
harbour at Pagopago, which penetrates the south coast like a fiord, is the only 
good harbour in Samoa. It is a United States naval station under a Com- 
mandant, the Government having acquired there a land area of about 40 acres. 

The Commandant is also the Governor of Tutuila by commission from the 
President of the United States. He appoints officers and frames laws or 
ordinances, but native customs (not inconsistent with United States laws) 
are not changed without the consent of the peo])lc. 

The islands are organised in three political divisions: — 1, the Eastern 
District of Tutuila, with tlie islet of Aunuii; 2, the Western district of 
Tutuila ; and 3, the District of Manua, composed of Tau and the neighbouriug 
islets. In each District there is a native governor, under whom are native 
chiefs in the counties, these having the control of village chiefs. Judicial 
power is vested in village courts, in five judicial district co\u*ts, and in a 
high court. 

Ordinances have been made for the regulation of police, the importation of 
spirits, assessment of taxes, possession of arms, and other matters. The sale of 
native land to whites is prohibited. Especial attention is given to the health 
of the natives. Systematic efforts to eradicate the hookworm and the yaws by 
sanitary education and treatment have met with a large mea.sure of success. 

Tl»ere are four religious missions at work : The London Missionary Society, 
the Roman Catholic (French) mission, the Mormon mission, and the 
Wesleyan mission. Resides tlio sectarian schools, there are two non -sectarian 
schools ; one maintained by the Island Government, and one mainly supported 
by natives. The non-sectarian schools are supplied with text-books, statione^. 
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&c. , by the Island Government. There are 83 schools in the islands, at- 
tended by 1,101 boys and 861 girls. 

The natives nay their taxes in copra, the amount of copra annually 
assessed for fiscal purposes being from 500,000 to 550,000 lbs. The annual 
output of copra is about 1 , 500 tons. At Fagatoga the natives are allowed to pay 
their taxes in cash. There is a native guard (Fitafitas) of about 75, in- 
cluding the 14 members of the native band, trained by a drill sergeant 
and a bandmaster of the U.S. navy. The chief island products, besides 
copra, are taro, breadfruit, yams, coeoanuts, pineapples, oranges, and 
bananas. Copra is the only article exported. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

The ancient Empire of Abyssinia, or ‘Ethiopia,’ includes the Kingdoms of 
Tigre, with Lasta, in the north-east ; Amhara, with Gojani, in the west and 
centre ; Shoa in the south ; besides territories and dependencies as far as Kaffa 
in the south and Harar in the south-east, with considerable portions of 
the Galla and Somali Lands. The following are the ])rovinces into which 
the country is divided : — (1) Tlarar and I)e])endencies ; (2) Wollo ; (3) Kassa 
and Magi; (4) Gore; (5) Tigre ; (b) Damot and Gojam ; (7) Equatorial 
Provinces ; (8) Gondar ; 0. ,linni. The whole area is 350,000 Sip miles, with 
an estimated poimlation of over 8 millions. For treaties rebating to the 
boundaries of Abyssinia sct>. Til K S i'ATEsman’s Y eau-Book for 1907. p. 667. An 
agreement was reached in D(M-eiiiber, 1907, for the d(dimitation of the frontier 
towards British East Africa. .The frontier follows tin' Oawa up to TJrsulli, 
whence it runs mainly westwards, ])assing the south eml of Lake Ste])hanie, 
and, after crossing the north-eastern branch of Lake Rudolf, runs mainly 
northwards and terminates at 6' N. 35‘' E. This Iron tier, however, is not yet 
linally delimitated and accejded by the Abyssinians. 

Government. 

By the convriitioii of Adis Ababa of October 26, 1890, between Italy and 
King Menelik, the iiidcpen<leu(.*e <d“ Abyssinia was I’ccognised. 

Under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the three Powers undci take to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia ; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in the interest i)f one of them may not injure the 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal alfairs ; to 
concert together for the safeguarding of tlieir respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agi*eements concerning rail- 
way construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. 

After the overtlirow of Theodore, King of Amhara, by the British in 1868, 
the suzerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigre, who assumed the old title 
of Negus Negust (‘ King of Kings'), and was crowned in 1872 as Johannes 11. , 
Emperor of Ethiopia. After the death of this potentate in 1889, Menelik 11. , 
King of Shoa (born 1842), G.C.B., G.C.M.G., became the siijneme riiicr of 
Abyssinia. Menelik died in December, 1913, and was succeeded by Lij Yasu, 
born in 1896, son of his second daughter, Waizaro Shoa Rbgga and Ras 
Mikael, the chief of the Wollo Gallas. 

On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasu was deposed by jmblic proclamation, 
and WaizerU Zauditu^ another daughter of Menelik, born 1876, was 
nominated Empress, and Taffari, promoted to bo a /to, proclaimed heir to 
the throne. The new Empress was crowned at Adis Ababa on February 11, 
1917 . 

The new government has been recognised by Great Britain. 

The political institutions are essentially of a feudal character, analogous 
to those of mediaeval Europe. There is a vague State Council consisting 
of the most important rases^ under whom, for administrative purposes, 
are governors of districts and provinces and chiefs of villages. A Council 
of Ministers was constituted by the Emperor Menelik, Ministers being 
appointed for Justice, Finance, Commerce, War, Foreign Alfairs, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Interior, and a sort of Lord Privy Seal. The most important 
Minister is the Minister of War. The Council met for the first time in 
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July, 1908, and was employed ehiolly iu deliniiig tlic duties and [lowcrs of 
the various departments. 

The regular army, consisting of contingents from the vaiioiis ])rovinces, 
numbers about 250,000 men, and is supplemented by irregulars and a terri- 
torial army. At Adis Abaha are 7 batteries of artillery and mitrailleuses 
taken at the battle of Adiia, 

Besides the chiefs and tlieir retainers summoned in time of war, the 
King maintains a permanent army of ivottader or mercenaries, all of whom 
are now armed with rifles instead of the national weapons— shield and lance. 

Population. 

The }) 0 })ulati(>n, which is of Semitic origin, consists of four groups— 
the Gallas and Somalis, in the south and south-west, the Slioans in the 
centre, the Tigriaiis in the north, and the Daukilis in the east. The Gallas 
comprise one-half of the entire population, and are a pastoral ami agricuUnral 
people. The Shoan.s number 1,500,000 and furnisb the ruling (dass. Every- 
one is a soldier and the ])r<‘s«nt ruler depends n]>on them to maintain hi'; 
sovereignty. The Tigrians are a lighter coloured peo[)l'! and show their 
Semitic descent. They formerly furnished the ruleis of Ethiopia. Tiie 
Dankalis are Mohammedans, and on account of tlio iiiacct-hsibilil y of their 
country preserve a sort of imlependence, merely juaying an annual sum to tlic 
Emperor as a triluite. Tliere are al>.o .soim^ Xegio(*s (in the South-West), 
and the Falashas (of Jewish religion)^ with a considerable number of non- 
natives (Indians, Aralis, Greek.s, Armenians, and a few Eiirojfeans). 

Except Harar, and perhaps iji the north, there are no towns in Abyssinia 
in our sense of tlie word — not even Adis Aba))a, which consists of 
villages and suburbs scattered round tlie Palace. It would he about three 
miles iu diameter. The mo.st important towns, ]>olitically and commer- 
cially, are : Gondar, capital of Amhara, 3,000 ; Adiui, capital of Tigre, 
5,000 ; Aksuin, ancient capital of Ethiojda, and still the seat of an 
Abuna, 5,000 ; Aiitalo, former capital of Tigre, 1,000 ; Ankoher, former capital 
of Shoa, 2,000 ; Adis Ai)aba, present capital of Abyssinia, and Shoa 10,000- 
50,000 (with a ioreign population of about 150, largely Indians, Greeks and 
Arabs); Dehra-'ra))or (Mount "J'ahor), Magdala, and Makalle; Gore, Saiyu, 
Nekeiniui, Sauieie, 3,000-4,000, and Sokuto, 1,500, important trading 
centres; Mahdeia-Mariain ( Mary’s Ke.st), 4,000. The ])Opulation of Harar 
is estimated at 50,000, of whom about 30U aie Euroj)eans ; at Dire Dawa 
theie arc a consiJcrahlo number of Europeans. Gamhela, in Western 
Aby.ssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Govcinment. It is an 
important outlet for the trade iu the AVest. A service of steamers is 
n)aintained from June to November with Khartum, 

Religion and Instruction. 

Since the conversion of the Ahys.sinians to Christianity in the fourth cen- 
tury they have remained meni])er.s of the Alexandrian Church. The Abuna, or 
head hishoj), is always a Co])t, a])pointcd and consecrated by the Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria, hut his influence Is controlled by the Echegheh, a 
native ecclesiastical dignitary, who pre.sides over the spiritualty, numbering 
about 100,000 ecclesiaf>tic.s. Both (’opts and Abyssinians are monophysite, 
rejecting the dec rees of the Council of Chalccdon (a.ij. 451). 

Education has hitherto been restricted to the teaching of the secular and 
regular clergy, but in October, 1907, an edict was issued enjoining compulsory 
education on all male children over the age of 12. This is, however, a dead 
letter. There i^ one school in Adis Ababa, directed by a few Coptic teachers, 
introduced by the Abuna — this is the only Abyssinian school in the country. 
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It lias oyer 100 pupils, but the attendauces are most irregular, and tlie in- 
stitution is unpopular as yet with the ij^norant people. 

Justice is administered by the ])rovincial governors, and shunis, or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. The legal system is said to 
be based on the Justinian Code. 

Agriculture. 

The chief industries are pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are numerous. The horses ot the (!OUiitry are sn ail but hardy ; mules are bred 
everywhere, being usitd as pack animals ; demkeys are also small and serve 
for baggage animals. The soil belongs theoretically to the Negus ; the idea 
of landed property scarcely exists among the popiilat'c, and agriculture is 
therefore bac.kward. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, collce, and vine 
might thrive well in many districts, but are nowhere extensively cultivated. 
The production of Harari coffee (long berry Motdia) is on the incjease. Besides 
this, which i.s eultivated, there grows more es))eeiaUyin soutlicrn and western 
Abyssinia a wild coffee ])lant, yielding a beiay known ns Abyssinian coffee. 
The native produce includes bides and .skins, barley, millet (dbuvra), wheat, 
gesho (which serves as a substitute for hops), and tobacco, but not in 
sufficient quantities for export. Manufacturing industries are in a similar 
state. The forests abound in. valuable trees and rubber. Iron is abundant 
in some districts and is manufactured into spears, knives, hatchets, Ac. 
Placer gold mining and washing are carried on in many districts ; coal is 
known to exist in the country ; silver, cop[>or, and sulphur have been found. 

Commerce. 

The principal artery of trade is the French Etluof)ian railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a largo trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besi>ies the 
railway are the following: — (1) Kliai tiim-rJambella, Khartum-dallabat, and 
Khartum-Koseires (Sudan) ; (2) ^lombasa-Nairobi -M oyale (British East 

Africa); (3) Bulbar-Ogadcii (British SomaMand) ; (4) Massowali-Asmara- 
Gondar, A.ssab-Dessie (Italian Eritn.a) ; (5) Mogadishu- Bugh-Dolo-Ariisi 
(Italian Somaliland). 

The exports consisted mainly of hides and skins, coffee, wax, ivory, civet, 
and native biittoi-. In 1913 the trade in hides and skins was very flourishing ; 
4,105 metric tons being exported by the, railway through Adis Ababa. The 
imports conijirised grey shirting (aluijedid), cotton goods, arms and ammu- 
nition, })rovisioiis, liejuors, railway material, sugar, and ]>etroleum. The 
sugar im]>orts increased from 477 metric tons in 1912 to 1,138 metric tona 
in 1913. The imports arc- chiefly from England, France, India, Italy and 
the United States. The value of exports and imports through Jibuti in 
1913 was about 736,848/. ; through Gamla la and Wrstern Abyssinia to the 
Sudau in 1913, 127,647/.; and through Somaliland in 1913, 61,700/. The 
total trade helweeii Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years was as follows : — 


i ! 

-■ 1912 j 

1913 I 

1914 

1915 

1910 

£ 

. i 

£ 

£ : 

£ 

Imports from Abvssiuia . 3,0.'U 

8 «09 1 

8.100 

11,220 

3,200 

Exjiort.*^ to Abyssinia . 4,92(3 

5,620 j 

6,187 

3,709 

3,774 


Abyssinia ba.s coinmen’ial tivaiies wit»i Great BritMiii (1897) {or ‘ nio.st favoured nation ' 
treatment ; with Italy (1897). torniiiiable on six months’ notice; with the United States 
(1903) for to years, then subject to one year’s notice ; with Germany and Au.stria-llun£;ary 
(1005) for 10 years, then subject to one year’s notice ; with France (lOOS) for 10 years, and 
then subject to a year’s notice. 
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Commiinications. 

Roads in Abyssinia arc* mere tracks, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, pack-horses, donkeys, and, in some ])laces, camels. In the capital and 
its vicinity a few miles of metalled road liave been constructed. There is a 
railway of a metre gauge from the port of Jibuti in French Somaliland to 
Dire Dawa (about 25 miles from Harar) in the south-east of Abyssinia, 
187 miles. In January, 1909, a new company was formed to complete the 
line to Adis Ababa, taking over the jmrtion completed on French territory. 
The survey for the new line lias been made and the section to the llawasli 
River, 150 miles from Dire Dawa, and the same distance from Adis Ababa, 
was about 25 miles from Adis Ababa on March 1, 1915, and was expected to 
reach the cajut il itself towards the end of the year. 

There are telegraph lines (1,056 miles) connecting Adis Ahaha with 
Harar, with Sidamo, with Jibuti in French Somaliland, and w'itli Massawa in 
Eritrea. Telephone lines connect Adis Ahaha with Harar, also with (lore 
and Ganibela (in tlie west), Jimma and Sharada (soutli-^vest), Dessie (north), 
and Debra Tabor and Gojam, and with Ankober, and Asmara with Adua and 
Barromeida. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, with authorised capital of 500,000/. and jiaid-iip 
capital of 125,000/., has its head office at Adis Ababa and agencies at 
Harar, Dere J)awa, Gore, Gaiubcla and Dos.sie. Hy its constitution the 
Governor of the National Bank of Eg3*]>t is its Presirlent, and its governing 
body sits at Cairo. Tlic current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa 
dollar, but a new coinage (coined at Paris) has been ])Ut in circulation, with 
the Menelik dollar for the standard coin. Tliis new' coin, the talari^ or 
dollar, worth about 2,'?,, weighs 28*075 grammes, ‘835 fine. It has nomin- 
ally the same value as the Maiia Theresa dollar, but in the ca])ital is dis- 
liked, and in some ])laces is not taken at all. The Hank of Abyssinia 
has introduced a large stock of Menelik piastres (16 to the dollar). Other 
silver coins are the half, quarter, and sixteenth (guerchc or piastre) 
of a talari. Copper coins are the htm (— oiie-hundrodth of a dollar) and 
the half and quarter guerclie found only at Harai’. Various articles, how- 
ever, are used as mediiun of exchange ; Ixus of salt are regularly accepted 
as money all over the country, in two sizes, and at a fluctuating rate accord- 
ing to supply and cost of transpoiJ. Cartridges are also currency, although 
there is a dead-letter edict against them ; and in most places barter prevails. 

The Abyssinian owicc weighs about 430 grains (the weight of the Maria 
Theresa dollar) ; a pound of ivory contains 12 ounces ; of coffee^ 18 ounces ; 
the Abyssinian contains 37J Ihs. av., or 50 lbs. Abyssinian (ivory). 
Grain measures are the kunna^ about J bushel (the ineasuie varies in different 
localities) ; and the daula^ bushels. The metre is largely used at Harar; 
native measures are the smzeVj 9 inches, and the kend (cubit), 20 inches. 
A kalad contains in some places 60 acres, in others 96. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Phnipotentiary and C omul 'General . — 
Capt. the Hon. W. G. Thesiger, D.S.O. 

British Consul at Adis Ahaha. — Gerald Campbell. 

There is a consul also at Ilarrar,. Goiidar, Gore, and Mega. 

Books of Reference concerning Abyssinia. 

Foreign Office Ilci)orts, Annuai aeries. London 

Die Handels- und Verkehrsverhaltnisse Abessiniehs. Berlin, 1P06. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom, Franco, and Italy respecting Abyssinia 
signed December 13, 1906. Loudon, 1907. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan is a country of Asia lying between parallels 29* and 38‘'20' 
of north latitude, and 61^" and 72° of east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 7o° east longitude (Wakhan). On the north-east, the 
boundary follows a line running generally westward from a fixed point 
near one of the peaks of the Sarikol Range to Lake Victoria, thence 
along the line of that brancli of the Oxiis which issues from the lake, and so, 
following the course of tlie Oxus, to Ivhainiab. From Khaniiab, the line 
runs in a south-westerly direction to Zulfikar, on the river IJari-Kud, and 
thence by Kal-i- Kalla to Tfashiadan, thence to the south, between Hashtadan 
and Siah Koh, north of Rindan, the boundary is undefined. The Sistam 
lake and the Hidniund river foim the boundary between Siah Koh and 
Band-i-Seistan, and thence the bouiniary runs south in a straight Hue to 
Koh-i-Malik Siah, where the frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
meet. Here the boundary turns round and runs generally eastwardly to the 
Khwaja Amran range. The eastern and southern boundaries of Afghanistan 
long remained uncertain, but the basis of a delimitation was settled, in 1893, 
at a conference between the late Amir, Abdur Rahman and Sir ^lortimer 
Durand, and the boundary agreed upon, with the exception of the Khaibar- 
Asmar section, has since been demarcated. The Amir agreed that Chitral, 
Bajaur and Swat, should he included witliin the British s]>here of political 
influence, while ho himself was to retain Asmar and the Kiinar valley above 
it, as far as Arnawai; a^so the tract of Birmal, west of Waziristan. In the 
sul).scf|nont tlemarcation, Kafirist/in wa.s included within the countries, under 
Afghan control, and is garris()ue«l l>y the Amir’s troo])s. The Ainii has wdth- 
drawn his pretensions over Waziristan. Between March, 1903, and May, 
1905, the boundary towards P(‘rsia was demarcated from Koh-i-Malik Siah to 
the Helinund, aiui thence to Siah Koh. In July, 1905, Sir Henry McMahon 
announced his award concerning disputed water rights over tlie Helmund 
river, but the award lias not yet been ratified by tlie Persian Government. 

Habibullah Khan, the reigning Amir, .son of Amir Abdur Rahman 
Khan, grandson of Amir Afziil Khan, and great-grandson of Amir Dost 
Mahomad Khan, was born on July 3, 1872, and succeeded on the death of 
his father, Octohi-r 3, 1901. The Amir has live sons Inayatulla Kluin 
(horn Oct. 20, 1888), llayatnlla Khan (born Dec. 29, 1888), Amiinulla Kluin 
(born June 1, 1892), Kabirnlla Khan (i)nrn Oct. 4, 1895), and Asadnlla Jan 
(born May 23, 1910). Brothers of tlie Amir are: — Nasrnlla Khan (born 
April 7, 1875), Aminulla Kluin (born Oet. 12, 1885), Muhammad Umar Khan 
(born Sept. 10, 1889), Gliulam AH Kluin (born vSept. 3, 1890). 

In 1896, the Amir Abdur Rahman formally assumed the title of Zia-ul- 
Millat wa iid-din, ‘ Light of the Nation and Religion.’ The jnesent ruler has 
formally ad< pted the title of Siraj-ul-Millat wa ud-din, ‘ Lamp of the Nation 
and Religion.’ 

For earlier British relations with Afghanistan, see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, pp. 662-3. 

The government ot Afghanistan is monarchical under one hereditary 
prince, whose power varies witli his own character, skill, and fortune. 
The dominions are politically divided into the four jirovinces of Kabul, Turki- 
stan, Herat, and Kandahar, Badakhshan being now under Turkistdn. Each 
province is under a hdkiin or governor (called Naib-iil-Hukuma), under 
whom subordinate officials dispense justice and collect taxes. Spoliation, 
exaction, and embezzlement are not infrequent. 
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Area, Population, Defence. 

The extreme breadth of Afghanistan from north to south is about 500 
miles ; its length from tlie Herat frontier to the Khaibar Pass, about 600 
miles ; the area is about 250,000 square miles. The surrounding countries 
are, on the north, Uussian territory and Bokliara, under the influence of 
Russia ; on tlie west, Persia ; on the south, the Britisli Political Agency oi 
Baluchistan and, on the east, the mountain tribes scattered along the 
north-western frontier of India, and included within the sphere of 1-iritish 
influence in the Nortli-Western Frontier Province. 

Population about 6,000,000, the dominant race being the Afghans, 
of whom the leading tribes are the Durranis and the Ghilzais, who amount 
to about 1,625,000 souls ; then follow otlier Afghans, and the Tajiks, Hazaras, 
and Aimaks, and Uzlinks, Tlie languages S[>oken are Persian and Pushtoo. 
The only newspaper [lublisbed in the country is the “Couit Gazette ” which 
a[)pears in Kabul, the ca[)ital (population about 180,000). Other large 
towns arc Kandahar (population 40,000), and Herat (popidation 20,000). 

Justice in ciirninal cases is administered by Government ollicials, in 
civil cases by a Knzi, or jmlge, who follows the law of the Koran. 

The revenue ot Afghanistan is subject to considerable fluctuations. The 
Government share of the produce recoverable is said to vary from one-third 
to one-tenth, according to the advantages of irrigation. The Amir receives 
a sulisid}^ from the Indian Government of Ks. 1,850,000 a year, in accordance 
with the treaty of 1893. His total revenue is estimated at between 12 and 
13 million rupees, but this estimate is probably too low. 

In addition to his regular army the Amir’s military forces are largely 
supplemented by local levies of horse and foot. The mounted levies 
are simply the retainers of great chiefs, or of the latter’s wealthier 
vassals. The foot levies are now permanently embodied, and as irr3gulars 
form an auxiliary to the regular infantry. The mountain batteiies are 
believed to be serviceable. As engineers, the Hazara ‘sappers,’ who 
are regularly enrolled, are excellent workmen. The Afghan army is said 
to number between 50,000 and 60,000 men, including 16, 0<-0 cavalry and 450 
guns. The real military strength of Afglianistan lies in the rugged and 
inhospitable naturv3 of the country, the absence of roads, and in the capacity 
and ajititude of its inhabitants for guoilla warfare, which have buen greatly 
enhanced of ri'ccnt years by the wholesale impi rtatioii of rifles and ammti- 
nition from the Gulf. 

Production. 

Although the great cr [)ai t of Afghanistan is more or less nioiiiitainons, 
and a gooil deal of the country is too dry and ri'cky for successful cultivation, 
yet there are many fertile ]>lains and valleys, which, with tlm a.s.sistance 
of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satislactory crops of 
fruit, vegetables, and cereals. There are four clas.ses of cultivators — 1st, 
proprietors, who cultivate their own land ; 2nd, tenants, who hire it for 
a rent in money or for a fixed proportion of tlic produce; 3rd, hazgars, 
who are the same as the mdtagers in France ; and 4th, hired labourers. 
There are two harvests in the year in most parts of Afghanistan. One 
of these is sown in the end of autumn and reaped in summer, and con- 
sists of wheat, barley, Krvnm LenSy and Gicer arictiviiw, witli some 
peas and beans. The otlier harvest is sowui in the end of spring and reaped 
in autumn. It consists of rice, millet, arzna {Panicuw italicvm)^ Indian 
com, &c. The castor-oil jdant, madder, and the assafeetida plant abound. 
Fruit, viz. the apple, pear, almond, peach, rnrince, apricot, plum, cherry, 
pomegranate, , grape, fig, mulberry, is produced in profuse abundance. 
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They form the principal food of a large class of the people throughout 
the year, both in the fresh and preserved state, and in the latter condition 
are exported in great quantities. 

An extremely curious variety of fat- tailed sheep is native to Afghanistan. 
It is characterised by the iimnensc weight and size of its tail, caused by 
development of masses of fat, forming stores of nourishment which are 
drawn upon during the winter months, when fodder is scarce. These sheep 
furnish the principal meat diet of tlie inhabitants, and tlui grease of the tail 
is a substitute for butter. I'he wool and skins not only provide material 
for warm apparel, but also furnish the country’s main article of export. 

Northern Afghanistan is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, and 
lead is found in many parts. Iron of excellent quality comes from Bajaur 
(outside Afghanistan), and the Farmiili district (or Birmal), and a gold mine 
is being worked under the supervision of a British mining ex])ert at Kan- 
dahar ; gold in small (Quantities is also brought from the Laghnian Hills and 
Kunar. Badakshan was famous for its pmecious stones, especially lapis lazuli. 

Silks, felts, carQ)ets, articles from camels’ and goats’ hair, are some of 
the princiQ)al industries. At Kabul, soap, cloth, boots, and some other 
articles are manufactured for local consumption, luit chiefly for tluj army 
The shee})skin coat, or post'ui, manufacture is one of the im])ortant industries. 
The government faidorics and woi-kshoQ)s at Kabul have as their partial 
object public education in mechanical nielhods and appliances, and ns a 
feature of snch work classes ai’c organised in different industries. 


Trade. 

No accurate registration of the trade of Afghanistan has yetheen obtained. 
The trans-frontier trade between India and Afghanistan (according to Indian 
statistics) was as follows in five years ending March 31 : — 

— 191 M2 i 1912-l.S i lOlS-14 | 1914-15 ' 1016-16 


£ I £ ' £ \ £ i £ 

Imports into India . . 036,000 i 847,000 860,000 | 800,000 1,110,000 

Exports into Afghanistan . 84;h500 1,060,000 1,013,000 909,000 : 1,021,000 


Of the exports from India to Afghanistan tlie chief items are cotton goods, 
tobacco, indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, and tea, mostly the China 
leaf. The imports into India include timber, fruits and vegetables, grain 
and pulse, ghi and other provisions, assaf(jetida and other drugs, spices, wool, 
silk, cattle, liides. Formerly Uio trade with AfghdnisUiu was subject to 
ma’hy restrictions in the way of heavy duties and monopolies ; but with the 
removal of some of them, the trade with India has exQianded of late years, 
hut nob to stich an extent as seems possible. 

The imports from Bokhara are stated to amount to nearly 4,000,000 
roubles, and the exports to Bokhara to as much. 

The rupee is the usual currency, though Oovernment demands are often 
paid in kind. 

The AmiVs mint at Kabul was for some years under the supervision of a 
European. The current coins in Kabul are llindr, Paisa, Shdhi, Sanndr 
or Misqdli, ’Abbdsi, Qaran, Kupcc and Tunidn. Dindr and Tuman are 
legendary coins intended for pu]*j)Ose.s of calculation only. Paisa and Shah 
are copper coins, and Misqdli, 'Abbdsi, Qardn and Rupee are silver coins. 


10 Dimlr •= 1 Paisa or Taka. 

6 Paisa = 1 ShAhi, 

2 ShAlil = 1 Sanndr, SadcUnjir or Misqdli 
2 Sanndr *= 1 ’AbbAsi. 


II 'Abi.Asi = 1 Qi\ran. 
2 Qardn = I Uupee. 
20 Rupees *= 1 Tuman, 
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One Afghan rupee is equal to aboiit eightpence at the present rate of 
exchange between Afghanistan and India. 

Afghanistan is not a member of the International Postal Union, so 
that the sending of letters or parcels to the country is attended with some 
uncertainty and inconveniemce. I.c'tters, etc., from all parts of the world have 
to be addressed care of tlie Afghan postmaster, Peshawar, India, who forwards 
them to tlK'ir respective destinations in Afghanistan. The amount of the 
postage for Afghanistan must either be deposited with the Afghan postmaster 
at Peshawar or else paid for by the recipients in Afglianistan. Letters are de- 
spatched by runnel s twice a week ; between Peshawar and Kabul, a distance of 
about 180 miles, they re(piire three days for d(divery. Newspajiers, books, and 
other bulky ])ackag(\s and lioxes are detained at the Afghan post oflSce in 
Peshawai- until they can conveniently be sent in batches on horseback. 

The trade routes of Afghanistan are as follows : — From Persia by Mashad 
to Herat ; from Bokln'iia by JMerv to Herat ; from Bokhara by Karshi, Balkh, 
and Khulm to Kabul ; from East Turkistan by Badakhshan and Kandahar 
to Kabul ; from India liy tlie iv]iai])ar road to Kabul ; from India by tlieGomdl 
Pass to Cfhazni and Kdat-i-Hhilzai ; from Chainan, the terminus of the North- 
AVestern Railw ay l)( yond (^.bietta, to Kandahar and thence to Kabul or Herat. 

Tlie Kliaihar and Bolan roads arc fit for light wheeled traffic as 
far as Kabul and Kandahar respectively. There is no wheeled carriage, 
c\cfq>t aitillcry, pro])or to the country, and merchandise is still trans- 
ported on camel or p(»iiy hack. There are jiractieally no navigable rivers 
in Alghanistan, and timher is the only article of commerce conveyed by 
water, floated down stream in rafts. Tekqdionic communication exists 
between Jalalabad and Kabul, a distance of 100 miles, and it is being ex- 
tended to Kandabar. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Skypanie.) 

The geographical (listrict known as Albania was made up of the Turki.sh 
Provinces of Scutari and of Yanina, and of the parts of the Ottoman 
vilayets of Kossovo and Monastir, whicli bordered upon those Provinces, 
The Albanians are divided into two principal groups — the Ohcgs, who live in 
the north, and the Tosks, who live in the south. 

Little is knowMi of their earl}* history. From 1431, when tin*, Turks 
captured Yanina, the Albaniiiiis reniaincd under Turkish rule, except for two 
brief periods of independence, first between 1443 ami 1477, under the Gheg 
Chieftain George Castriot, and again in the eighteenth century, umhu’ the 
Tosk, Ali of IVpcd.elcn. Tn 18S0 the short-lived Albanian Li'aguo was 
founded, making an unsuccessful (dibit to obtain imii'pendence. 

The Albanians have an hereditary aristocracy, and a more or less well- 
defined feudal system. Whilst in the north t hey are divided into clans or 
tribes, in the south the ]ieoi)le look for guidaiu'c to a system of boys or ehuds, 
wdiose pow’cr is very coiisiderahle. The Albanian language is held by most 
authorities to he of Aryan origin. The dia]e(ds ('inploycd in the north .”iid 
in the south are somewhat dilTei'ent. 

The independence ' f Alt-ania was jjnxdaimed at Valona on Nov'-ember 28, 

1912, and a ITovisional (h)vernment was then formed aiider the leadership of 
Ismail Kemal Bey, On December 20, 1912, the London Ambassadorial 
Conference agreed to the ]U'inciple of Albanian autonomy. Sub'^equently 
that Conference afiproximately decided the frontiers of the new country, and 
agreed that a European Princi* be nominated to rule it. Prince William of 
Wied, having accepted the crown of tln^ new country from an Albanian dejui- 
tation, wdiich offered it to him at Nenvvied, on February 21, 1914, arrived at 
Diirazzo on March 7, 1914. 

The Governmeiit of the (‘ouiitry was vest (at in +Iie hands of the Prince, 
supported and advised by an International Commission of Control, the 
creation of w'hich was agreed to by tbe Ambassadorial Conhuence in July, 

1913, 

After the outbreak of tbe European war in the latter days of July^ 

1914, the Trince and nearly all tl;c menibers of the International Commi.ssion 
left Albania, which fell again into a state of anarchy. An attempt w’as 
made by Fdssad Pasha Topdani, who had been cxpelh-d from the country in 
May but who returned in September, after tl e de[»artuic of the Prince of 
Wied, to establish a military government with its .seat at Durazzo, but tbe 
effort failed (October 5, 1914). T)isord(U- (‘ontinued, and eventually the 
Austrians overran Albania, capturing San Giovanni di Medici on January 25, 
1916, and Durazzo on Fcbniary 28, 1916. 

Ar6£l and Population, — The frontiers of Albania, which were all pro- 
visional, were shown in the map of the Balkan Peninsula which accompanied 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1914. The estimated probable area of 
the country is between 10,500 and 11,500 square miles, and the I'opulation 
between 800,000 and 850,000 souls. The ])rincipal towns, with estimated 
population, are asfollow.s : — Durazzo, the provisional capital, 6,000 ; Scutari, 
32,000 ; Elbasan, 13,000; Tirana, 12,000 ; Agyrocastro, 12,000 ; Berat, 
8,500 ; Korytza, 8,000 ; Valona, 6,500. 
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Religion and Instruction. — About two-thirds of the Albanians are 
Moslems. Of tin*, remaining one-third the Christians in the north are for 
the most part Roman Catholics, and the Christians in the south are members 
of the Orthodox (Greek) Church. Whilst large numbers of the Mohammedans 
belong to the Bektaslii sect, in many districts both Christian and Moslem 
worship may be found. 

Under Turkish rule little was done for education. The only school 
wliich ?naintained its existence without ever being actually closed was that 
founded at Korytza in the year 1891, for the education oi girls, by two 
Albanians, who worked in the interests of Prote.stantism and of the Albanian 
nationality. Mention should also be made of the Roman Catholic schools, 
opened in the north l>y the Jesuits, an<l the Orthodox .schools, wliich existed 
in the sontli, and whicdt \verc opened as a result of the ancient privileges 
possessed by the I’atiiarcliate. 

Justice. — Albanians liavc a strict code of honour, but in the past 
no universal system of Justice has been in force. Whilst the South has 
been more or less ruled by the Ottoman code of law, the districts of the 
North have practically managed their own affairs according to their own 
ideas. 

Production and Industry.— Great tracts of the country remain un- 
cultivated, and the areas at present under cultivation are dealt with in 
such a primitive way that mucli will have to be done to improve and 
change the sgricultural systerii of the country. There are few carriage 
roads, and no mil ways in the country ; the fvw bridges are so unsafe that 
the livers must be forded or cros.sed in ]n'imitive ferries. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

(Rkpubi.ica Argentina.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Argentina was discovered hi 1508 by Juan Diaz de Solis and Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon. In 1535 Don Pedro do Mendoza was sent out by the King ot Spain, 
and in that same year founded the town of Pnenos Aires. On May 25, 1810, 
the population rose against the Spanish rule, and on July 9, 1816, Argentine 
independence was proclaimed. Between 1816 and 1852 was a period of 
anarchy, and in 1853 stable government w'as once more established. 

The Constitution of the Argentine Kejmblic bears date May 15, 1853, with 
modifications in 1866 and 1898. The executive ])Ower is left to a President, 
elected for six ycai-s by electors appointed b}^ the fourteen provinces, eijual 
to double the number of senators and deputies combined ; while the 
legi.slative authority is vested in a National Congress, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Deputies, the former numbering 30, two from 
the capital and from each ju'ovince, elected by a special body of eleetorKS 
in the capital, and by the legislatures in the provinces; and the latter 
120 members elected by the people. By the Constitution there should 
be one deputy for every 33,000 inhabitants. A de])nty must be 25 year.s 
of age, and have been a citizen for four years. Tlie deputies are elected 
for four years, but one-half of the House must r- tire every two years. 
Senators must he 30 years of age, liave been citiz(U)s for six years. One-lhird 
of the Senate is renewed every three years, 'fhe two chambeis meet 
annually from May 1 to Sejdember 30. The members of both the Senate 
and the Hou.se of Deputies each receive 18,000 pesos per annum. 
A Vice-President, elected in tlie same manner and at the same time 
as the . President, fills the ofhee of Chairman of the Senate, but lias 
otherwise no political power. 'Pbe President is coinniander-in-cliief of 
the troops, and appoints to all civil, military, and judicial offices, and 
has the right of presentation to l)isho]>rics ; lie is responsible witli the 
Ministry for the acts of the executive ; hotli President and Vice-Presi- 
dent must be Roman Catholics, Argentine by birth, and cannot be re-elected. 

President of the Uepuhlic , — Sehor Hipolito Irigoycn. Elected June 12, 
1916. 

Pice- President . — Sehor Dr. I’elagio Luna. 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
consists of eight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Adairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Work.s. 

The President has a salary of 96,000 dollars paper, and 28,800 dollars 
paper for official expenses; the Vice-President 36,000 dollars paper as 
his salary, and 24,000 dollars for official expenses, and each of the eight 
ministers 40, 800 dollars }»er annum. 

Local Government. 

The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the U*nited States. Such matters as affect tlie Rejmhlic as a whole are under 
the superintendence of the Central Government. The Republic is divided 
into 14 provinces, 10 territories and 1 federal district (Buenos Aires). The 
governors of the various provinces are invested with very extensive powers, 
and ill their constitutional functions are independent of the central 
executive. They are elected by the people of each province for a term 
varying between three and four years. The provinces elect their own legis- 
latures, and have complete control over their own affairs. The territories 
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are under tlie supervision of governors appointed by the President. In 
Buenos Aires municipal government is exercised by a Mayor appointed by 
the President with the approval of the Senate. He is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by tax-pa 3 dng inhabitants of the various city 
parishes. This body votes on measures relating to city linance, works, 
and general administration, and its decisions are carried out by the executive. 
Other municipalities have constitutions ot a similar nature. 


Area and Population. 

The Argentine Kcpublic consists of fourteen provinces, ten territories and 
one federal district, containing the land area and po]>ulation sliown Ixdow : — 


Federal District, Provinces 

Area : ^ 

Popnhiiion 

P<>])u!ation 1 

Pop. per - 

and Territories 

Fiiigl. sq. miles 

Census 

C'‘iisug 

sq. mile 

Federal District. 

18‘>5 

1014 

1914 

Buenos Aires . 

72 

663,854 

1,575,814 

21,886-30 

Martin Garcia Island . 



783 



Prolyl 71 res. 

Buenos Aires 

117,777 

921,168 

2,066,166 

17-54 

Santa Fe . 

50,713 

397,188 ; 

899,640 i 

17-73 

Cordoba . 

66,912 

351,223 ' 

735,472 

10-91 

Entre Kios 

29,241 

292,019 

425,373 

14-54 

Corrientes 

33,535 

239,618 

317,055 

10-34 

San Luis . 

29,035 

81,450 

116,266 : 

4-04 

Santiago del Estero . 

55,385 

161,502 

261,678 

4-72 

Tucuman . 

10,422 

215,712 ; 

332,933 ; 

31-94 

Mendoza . 

56,502 

116,136 

277,535 ■ 

4-91 

San Juan . 

37,865 

84,251 

119,252 

3-14 

La Rioja . 

37,839 

69,502 

79,754 

2-10 

Catamarca 

36,800 

90,161 

100,391 

2 72 

Salta 

48,302 

118,015 

140,927 

2-91 

Jujuy 

14,802 

49,713 

76,631 

5-17 

Territories. 





Misiones , 

11,511 

33.163 

53,563 

4-65 

Formosa . 

41,402 

4,829 

19,281 

0-46 

Chaco 

52,741 

10,422 

46,274 

0-87 

I’ampa Central . 
Neuquen . 

56,320 ! 

25,914 

101,338 

179 

40,530 i 

14,517 

28,866 

071 

Rio Negro 

79,805 ! 

i 9,241 

42,242 

0 52 

Chubut 

93,427 1 

1 3,748 

23,065 

0-24 

Santa Cruz 

109,142 

1,058 

9,948 

0-09 

Tierradel Fuego 

8,299 

477 

2,504 

0-30 

Los Andes 

34,740 

— 

2,487 

0*07 

Total 

1,153,119 

3,954,911 

7,885,237 

6-83 


Of the total in 191^, 4,227,023 were males and 3,658,214 females. 
The movement of population for four years is given as follows ; — 



MaiTiage.s 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1911 

48,224 

263,317 

12.5,327 

225,772 

120,709 

191‘2 

51,ri82 

272,071 ' 

120,480 

323,403 i 

120,200 

1913 

53,566 

286,181 

122,109 

302,047 

i 156,829 

1914 

— 

— 


115.321 

178,084 
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III the years 1857-1915 the number of immigrants by sea was 4,709,092, 
comprising 2,295,019 Italians, 1,497,854 Spaniards, 215,479 Frericli, 161,422 
Russians, 136,451 Turks and Syrians, 87,264 Austrians, 62,331 Germans, 
55,789 Britons, 33,840 Swiss, 27,211 Portuguese, 12,566 Greeks, 8,922 Danes, 
7,692 Dutch, 6,669 North Americans. By the Constitution of the Republic, 
all children of foreigners born in the country are Argentine. 

Pojmlation of the ca{)ital, Buenos Aires, on June 1, 1914 (census), was 
1,575,814 (on Se]>tenib('r 30, 1916, it was estimated at 1,596,927) ; Rosario 
(Santa Fe). 222,592 ; Cordoba, 134,935; La Plata, 119,227; Avollaneda, 
105,527; Tucuman, 100,080; Bahia Blanca, 62,191; Santa Fe, 59574; 
Mendoza, 58,790 ; Parana, 36,089 ; Salta, 33,636 ; Lomas de Zamora, 
30,296 ; Rio Cuarto, 29,574 ; Corrientes, 28,681 ; (^uilmes, 28,581 ; Con- 
cotdia, 26,780; Mar del Plata, 25,090; Santiago del Eslcro, 23,179; 
Chivilcoy, 23,230; Resisteiicia, 23,096; Mercedes (San Lnis), 22,782; 
Tandil, 21,860; Junln, 21,253; BelLVill(', 21,078; Giialoguaychu, 20,880 ; 
Porgainiuo, 20,249. 

Religion and Instruction. 

There is no State religion, thougli the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported Vjy the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and freedom of conseieiice 
prevails. There are 1 arclibisliop (Buenos Aires) and 8 suffragan bishops. 
For the clergy there are 5 seminaries. In 1884 civil marriage was establislietl 
in the Rc])ublic. 

Primary education is free (.subsidised by the General and Provincial 
Governments), secular and compulsory for childrcji from 6 to 14 year.s of age. 
Population of school age (1913), 1,275,123, of whom 804,123 attended .school. 
Of the total population over 6 year.s of age, 50 '5 i^cr cent, were illiterate. 
There were (1913) 7,247 ]>rimary schools, 5,894 being public, and 1,353 
private, with 746,725 pupils and 22,964 teachers, d’ho secondary or pre- 
paratory education is controlled by the general Govcriiiiient, which maintains 
30 national colleges with 8,788 pn[)ils and 1,050 teaehers. Side by side with 
the Goveriimcut colleges there are also 38 private institutions of the same 
grade, with 3,200 yuipils and 398 teachers. There arc 67 normal scliool.s with 
6,574 pupils and 2,248 teachers. Thirty-four .schools for special instruction 
commercial, industrial, arti.stic, also for the blijjd, ko.) wdtli 6,550 pupils 
and 720 teachers. There are national universities at Cordoba (founded 1613), 
with 584 .students in 1915, Buenos Aires (founded 1821), with 4,364 stmhmts, 
and La Plata (founded 1905), with 2,184 students, and yu'ovineial universities 
at Santa Fe, Tucuman (fouiuled 1912), and Parana. There is a vvell-e(|ui])ped 
national observatory at Cordoba, and another at La Plata, museums at 
Buenos Aires and La Plata, and a national meteorological bureau at Buenos 
Aires. 

For 1916 the Government budgeted for education 24,300,840 dollars on 
primary education ; 5,136,720 dollars on secondary ; 5,140,266 dollars on 
technical and commercial education ; 10,244,064 dollars on normal sehooLs, 
and 6,666,940 dollars on university education ; total, 51 388,830 dollars 
(4,622,217/.). 

In Argentina there are 795 new’.spapers ymblished, 724 in Spanish, 16 
in Italian, 6 in German, 9 in Kngli.sh, and others in Scandinavian, French, 
Basque, Russian. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts. The 
former deal only with cases of a national character, or in which different 
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provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties. The Federal 
Courts are the Supreme Courts, with 5 judges at Buenos Aires ; 4 Appeal 
Courts, each with 3 judges, at Buenos Aires, La Plata, Parana, and Cordoba, 
and courts of first instance in each of the provinces and territories. Each 
province has its own judicial system, with a Su])reine Court (generally 
so-called) and several minor courts. Trial by jury is established by the 
Constitution for criminal cases, but never practised. 


Finance.^ 


Y ear 

Revenue 

F.xpendituie 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

]!I12 

1013 

101 1 

i 

i 

! 3t), 230,207 
: 30,024,241 

37,018,970 

C 

.31,11(3,874 
3S,.'32'.», 421 
37,10S,O2S 

101.7 
1010-4 
1017 4 

■C 

871,521 

35,748.233 

32,171,700 

C 

47,(331,152 

3it, 823. 05(1 
32,138,021 


i All accounts an* kept in pajx'i- ciurcncy, the pai*t*r dollar = la. under 

cou version law. 

^ BucL'et estiinnle. 


The revenue and expenditure, in the budget for liUd are as follows : — 


Revenue 

Dollars Paper 

Kxpenditure 

Dollars Paper 

Ordiiiai-y : — 

Import duties . 

140,0(A>,0U0 

Oldinary 

(5)ngrcs8 .... 

4,512,151 

Alcohol .... 

18,252,750 

Interior .... 

47,332,181 

Tobacco .... 

41,903,500 

Foreign Atlaiis 

4,357,001 

licences .... 

0,400,000 

Treasury .... 

17,287.803 

fStaiiipcd paper 

1 5,000,000 

Public Debt . 

88,738,060 

Posts and Tele}iraph> 

10,100,000 

Jihsticeand Education . 

(30,171,637 

8civic** of debt from 

Army .... 

2(>,()59.327 

various proviiice.s 

2,051,876 

Navy .... 

22,121,033 

Perfumery and ] atenl 

Agriculture 

11,462,008 

nietiicincs 

.‘3,000,000 

Public Works . 

7,350,804 

Rand Tax 

17,100,000 

Pensions, Ac. . 

14,250,005 

Port Dues 

14,732,000 

Customs Police 

i 3, .500, 000 

Misi cllaneous . 

7-2,014,500 

Total ordinary 

! 307,142,079 

Total ordinary . 

Extraordiiniry I— 

3 22,. 554, 020 

Extraordinary 


Proceeds of Irrigation 


Public Works . 

33,5:18,254 

Fund .... 

44, .51 8,003 

' {Subsidies. 

1 12,250,538 

Miscellaneou.s . 

20,150,045 

Total extraordinary 

1 45,788,702 

'J’olal extraordinary . 

70,075,938 


1 ■ ^ 

Grand total . 

.303,230,504 

Grand total . 

352.030,871 


(35,748,233/.) 


(30,823,650/.) 


The consolidated debt (external and internal) at the end of 1915 \vas as 
follows 463,146,560 dollars, gold (92,629,312/.), and 169,173,340 dollars, 
paper (14,887,263/.). 
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Defence. 

Army. 

The army of the ArijentiiH' Republic is a National Militia, service in 
which is now compulsory for all citizens from their 20th to their 45th year. 
For the first 10 years the men beloii" to the ‘active’ army, or first line. 
After completing 10 yeai-s in the first line, the men pass to the National 
Guard and servo in it for another 10 years, finishing theii’ service with 5 years 
in the Territorial Guard. Tlie period of continnons service, or training in 
the ranks, is for the greater ])roportion of the annual contingent only 8 
months ; the remaindei' serve for 1 year. The reservists can be called out 
for training periodically. 

The territoiy of the Republic is divided into 5 militaiy districts, each 
of which provides on mobilisation a complete division of the first line, 
and also a reserve division, irrespective of the National Guard and Territorial 
troops. The strength of the ‘ active ’ divisions will be about 12,000 men each. 
The ‘active’ army comprises 20 infantry regiments of 2 liattalion.s of 2 com- 
panies, 9 cavalry regiments of 4 squadrons, field artillery regiments of 
2 sections of 2 batteries, 1 fiidd howitzer regiment of 3 batteries, 2 mountain 
artillery groups of 3 batteries each, 1 infantry company on a war footing, 
1 battery of horse artillery, 1 batteiy of siege artillery, 1 machine-gun 
battery, 5 engineer battalions, and 1 railway battalion of 2 companies. 

The total peace establishment of the army is about 24,000 officers and 
men. There is a reserve numbering 174,000. 

The weapon of the Argentine infantry is at pr* sent the Mauser magazine 
rifle. The cavalry have a carbine of the same system. The artillery are 
armed with a Krupp 7 '5 cm. gun. 

Military budget for the year 1916 was 2,275,923^. 

Navy 




1 ^ 

1 a _ 

Armour 


: a.' 

T3 p 








. 



o 

TS 

Name 

lacei 

Tons 


v> 

Principal Armament 

1 o 


J! 

cs 


V5 

' s 


3 

O 


'P 

Si 

n 

1 


Drcadnocghts 


in. 

in. 




knots. 

1010 

Moreno 

Klvadavia .... 

[27,940 

10 

12 

12 J2-in., 12 6-ln.,164-ii). 

2 

39,500 

22*5 


Prk-1)ri-:adnouchts 

j 







1889 

flndepeinlencia . . . 
\Libertad 

y 2, .336 

8 

8 

i 

2 0*4-in., 4 47-in. . . . 

! 2 

1 2,780 

14 


Armoured Ckuiser.s 

1 

I 


1 





1894 

/Garibaldi . . . . 

iSan Martin ... 

6,840 

6 i 

6 

/2 10-in., 10 6-iii., 6 47-in. \ 
H 8-in., 10 6-in., 6 47-in./ 

1 

4 ; 

13,000 

20 

1890 

/Pueyrredon . . . . 

IBelgrano 

1 6,840 

6 1 

6 

/2 10-in., 10 6-in. ,6 47in.\ 
12 10-in., 14 0-in. . . ./ 

4 

13,000 

20 


P. Cruisers 

1 







1891 

9 de Julio .... 

3,fi00 

— 

— 

4 G-in., 8 47 in. ... 

5 ; 

14,500 

22-5 

1894 

Buenos Aires . . . 

4,500 

— 

— 

2 8 in., 4 6 in., 6 47 in. . 


17,000 

24 


There are also 2 armoured gunboats, 2 torpedo gunboats, 11 destroyers, 
8 torpedo boats, and some training and miscellaneous craft. Four powerful 
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destroyeis which were building for Argentina in Germany were taken over at 
the outbreak of war. 

Naval budget, 1916, 1,932,061/. 

The personnel of the navy includes 316 executive and 97 engineer 
officers, and 28 electrical engineers. The total personnel varies from 5,000 
to 6,000 men (these numbers include about 4,500 conscripts), who have to 
serve two years. There is a corps of coast artillery of 450 men, a naval school, 
a school of mechanics, a school for artillery, and a school for torpedo practice. 

Production and Industry. 

Argentina has an area of about 728,680,000 acres, of which about 
253,195,000 acres may be used for agricultural or cattle industries, the 
remainder being mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable 
portion, about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the 
Federal Government has wude tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres 
suitable in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands are conditionally 
ollered free, or for sale or on lease. In 1915 neai ly 35,230 square miles were 
offered for sale. 

The Argentine census of June 1, 1914, sliowol 1,074,964 real -estate 
owners in the IJepublic, classified as follows : —Argentinians, 673,409 ; 
Italians, 203,500; Spaniards, 104,339; French, 22,105; Uruguayans, 
13,973 ; Russians, 9,687 ; Austrians, 8,666 ; Ottomans, 7,709 ; Swiss, 
4,730 ; Germans, 4,711 ; English, 4,344 ; others, 17,791. 

The total area under cultivation in 1914 was 60,829,805 acres in the 
following proportion : cereals, 45'03 per cent.; industrial plants (hoTup, 
cotton, jute, sugar, tobacco, etc.) 9.22 per cent. ; trees and vegetables, 
4 '48 per cent, ami forage, 41*27 per (^ent. The area and]>roduce of princijial 
crops are shown as follows : — 



lOl-l-lf) 

Acreage 

191.3 ic. ; 

15U6-17 1 

1014-15 

Produce 

(T(Uis) 

1015-10 

1016-17 

Wheat . 


10,413,150 

10,0S8,00H i 

4,7S0,(Ut0 

4,i;98,(»00 

2,100,000 

Oats . 

‘J,SC)7,»i70 


2,525,402 ; 

1,287,000 

l,0'.>.8,000 ' 

488,000 

Maize . 

io,ysi,ooo 

0,020,000 

8,000,000 i 

8,502,000 

4,003,000 

1,494,000 

PI ax . 

. ; 4,i’r.r>,!su 

2,370,930 

3 207,411 

1,200,000 

098,000 

134,000 


From January 1 to December 31, 1916, the quantities of cereals exported 
were as follows : — Wheat, 2,273,205 tons ; flax, 638,654 tons; oats, 784,734 
tons ; maize, 2,864,209 tons. Cotton, sugar, wine, and tobacco are grown. 
The sugar industry is making great progre.ss. In 1914 the total area under 
cane was 269,230 acre.s producing 3,653,331 metric tons of cane. The 
quantity of sugar manufactured was 84,069 metric tons in 1916, and 151,382 
metric tons in 1915. In 1915 there were 127,422,000 gallons of wine pro- 
duced in Argentina (135,896,000 gallons in 1914). 

In 1915 the number of animals within the Republic was estimated at : 
cattle, 30,796,447 ; horses, 9,366,455 ; mules, 583,965 ; asses, 345,181 ; sheep, 
81,486,149 ; goats, 4,563,808; pigs, 3,197,337. Buenos Aires contains over 
70 per cent, of the sheep within the Republic. Many pedigree cattle and 
sheep are constantly being imported from Great Britain. 

In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios, agricultural 
lands to the extent of 463,000 acres have been acquired by the Jewish 
Colonisation Association. Of this land 158,000 acres are under cultivation. 

u u 
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In 1914 (the last industrial census) there were 35,093 factories in 
Argentina, employing a total of 383,706 persons. The total capital was 
105.187,596^. 

Mining is of no great importance. Gold, silver, and copper are worked in 
Catamarca, and g »ld and copper in San Juan and La Rioja. There are no 
Government statistics as to mineral output. 


Commerce, Shipping. 

OfHcial values in pounds sterling, exclusive of coin and bullion : — 



- 

1912 

1913 

1914 1 

1915 1 

1916 

Imports 

Exports 


. 76,359.895 i 
. 95,315,725 | 

84.270,508 
96,700, 9o9 

1 64,363,580 
69,850,828 

45,378,546 43,481,864 
111,656,128:108,669,169 


Imports and exports in 1916 : — 


Imports 

£ 

Eii)orts 

— 

£ 

Living animals 

493.762 

Live-.stock ])roducts 

52,889,219 

Fond stuffs .... 

5,201.439 

Agricultural juoducts . 

47.570,460 

Tobacco 

874,027 

Forest products 

4,306,960 

Beverages .... 

l,077,s27 

Mineral i)roducts and pro- 

Textiles 

13.118,414 

ducts of hunting and 


Oils 

3,135.868 

fishing .... 

I 

8,812,519 

i 

Chemicals .... 

Colours 

Timber and wood . 

Paper 

Leather 

Iron 

Other metals .... 
Agricultural implements, Ac. 
Glassware .... 

Building materials . 

2,409,473 
i 843.703 

1,876,654 
1,447,429 
438,041 
4,198,097 
1,078,101 
1,126,050 
3,861,758 
667,607 


The customs receipts in 1912 were 18,463,4”>0Z. ; in 1913, 20,166,746/.; 
in 1914, 11,534,469/. ; in 1915, 10,551,819/. ; in 1916, 9,230,699/. 

Trade by countries ; — 



19 


1916 

Principal Countries 

Iniimrt.s 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


from 

to 

from 

to 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 

13,556,373 

32,994,404 

13,656,997 

31,961,060 

Germany .... 

11,306,620 

— 

70,176 

— 

Belgium .... 

170,749 

— 

55,292 

— 

Spain 

2,267,811 ' 

1,428,328 

2,695,483 

1,712,735 

France .... 

2,662,130 j 

1 8,071,197 

2,999,812 

12,947,623 

Italy 

4,233,675 | 

! 8,187, ^80 

4,267,606 

5,52P,«98 

United States of America . 

11,231,780 1 

1 17,968,506 

12,7"4,473 

22,697,057 

Brazil ..... 

2,076,300 

4,381,049 

2,379,632 

4,899,045 


The * most favoured nation ' treaty of 1825 with Great Britain respecting 
commerce, and that of 1853 respecting river navigation, are ip force. All 
export duties are abolished from January 1, 1906. 
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The staple Argentine imj)orts into the United Kingdom and the chiel 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
Returns) in two years were as follows : — 


Imports Into U.K. 

1914 

1915 

Export.s from U.K. 

1914 

1915 


£ 

£ ! 


£ 

£ 

Wheat . . . 

2, 5 ‘^1,889 

8,«n9.ri00 ' 

Cottons 

1,. 388,911 

2,247,178 

Maize .... 

8,001,441 

17,048,593 ' 

Woollens 

801,358 

764,008 

Fre.sh iiiutton . 

2, .390,8 10 

2,09.3,923 ' 

! Iron Ai nianufaetiires 

2,70o,030 

1,5-5,985 

Fresh beef 

13,l.‘O,r>30 

15,301,601 ' 

Maeli incry . 

1,. 391, 872 

782,007 

Linseed . . . | 

2,285,297 I 

3,229 294 

' Railway carriages 

510,709 

144,151 

Wool 

, 1,820,228 

2,703,824 

. Coal .... 

2,539,417 

l,028.(i03 

Oats .... 

! 1,174,415 

2,904 497 

1 .Jnte inanuf. 

193,795 , 

321,010 


Total trade between Argeuliiia and the United Kingdom f«)r 5 years 


~ 

1912 1 

1013 

1914 1 1915 

1910 


£ j 

£ 

. £ 1 £ 

£ 

Imports from Argentina into U.K. 

40.807,085 

12.485,391 

17,219,290 |03.S7G,S14 

11, 5! *1,959 

Exj)ort.s to Argentina from U.K 

20,549,853 

122,040,921 

11,578,341 jll, 510,15s 

13,953,150 


Shipping* and Navigation. 

In 1916 the registered shi])ping consisted of 238 steamers over 100 tons, 
of 181,929 tons, 

In 1915 the number of ocean-going vessels wliiidi enlered tlie ports cf 
Argentina was 51,514 witli an aggregate tonnage of 22,102,030 tons, and 
those that cleared 53,894 with an aggregite tonnage of 21,551,307 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

Itailways open, Juno 30, 1916. 22,088 miles, of which 4,136 miles belong 
to the State. The capital in January, 1915, was 247,344,584C ; receipts in 
1915, 22,948,527Z. ; expenses, 15,766, '.^48/. ; passengers, 75,007.232. 

The Tost 0 dices, which number, d 3,431 at the end of 1915, dealt with 
933,614,722 pieces of mail matter; there were 3,365 post olliees in 1914-15. 
The revenue of the Postal Dej)avtinent was 993,582h for 1914-15. National 
telegraph lines, 23,978 miles in 1915, ])rovincial railway and [)rivate lines 
bringing the total up to 43,153 miles witli 131,586 miles of wire. Number 
of telegrams despatched (1914-15) 14,707,322. 

There are 12 stations for wireless telegraphy. All sliijis with a crew of 
over 50 and touching at Argentine ports are com[>elle(l by law to be 
equipped with wireless telegrajili. 

In 1912 a hill was passed for the canalization of the U]»per Uruguay ; 
the work will be carried out by Argentina in conjunction with Brazil and 
Uruguay. A ferrv-boat service has also been established between Paraguay 
and Argentine at Posadas and Encarnacion. 

Money and Credit. 

The 'Banco de la Nacion Argentina,' which was established in 1891 with 
a capital of 4,400,000<^., and whbdi now has a capiial of 11,000,000/., has a 
limited authority to lend money to the National Government, the loans to 
which must not exceed 20 per cent, of its capital. Aecoi-ding to the latest 
census (1915) there are 143 banks within the Rejuiblie, 118 Argentine and 
26 foreign. The realised capital of those 143 banks on June 30, 1913, 

U U 2 
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totalled 532,924,000 dollars, of which 38 ‘44 percejit. was in bonds, and6r56 
per cent, in cash. The bonds and 80,971,000 dollars in cash were hold by 
the State banks. The authorised capital of private banks was 413,110,500 
dollars, subscribed to 319,218,500 dollars, and the total realised was 

247.121.500 dollars. Bank reserves on June 30, 1913, were 229,524,500 
dollars, with a total in circulation of notes, nickel, and coppei’ coins of 

381.001.500 dollars. The difference between the two gives 152,077,000 
dollars, or ap])roximately 40 per cent, in the hands of the public. Deposits 
in ])aperand gold totalled 781,490,000 dollars. 

In 1899 a conversion law was approved by Congress fixing the value of the 
paper dollar at 44 cents gold. On February 24, 1916, the gold held by the 
Bank of the Argentine nation and the Conversion Oliice amounted to 
245,106,497 dollars. On February 17, 1917, the Conversion Office, the Baiik 
of the Argentine Nation, and the Argentine Legations abroad held gold to 
the value of 261,585,137 pesos. 

On April 5, 191.5, a national ])ostal savings bank (Ca ja Nacional dc Ahorro 
Postal) was incorporated. On April 5, 1916, it had 91,909 depositors with 
total deposits amounting to 1,755,931 dollars. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The silver Peso nacional or dollar of 100 centavos is of the value of 45. a 
par. The 5-dollar gold piece (the ArgeMlno) weiglis 8*0645 grammes *900 
fine, and therefore contains 7 ’25805 grammes of fine gold. One pound 
sterling = 5*04 gold dollars. 

The silver dollar (like tlie French 5-franc piece) weighs 25 gramme.s '900 
fine, and thus contains 22*5 grammes of fine silver. There are 50, 20, and 
10-centavo silver coins, and botli nickel and coj)per fractional money. 

Professedly the standard of value i.s gold. The money in circulation is 
chiefly paper. The paper dollar, being convertible at *44 gold dollar, is 
w'orth Is. S^ld. (11*45 to the £). 

Since January 1, 1887, the use of the French metric system is compulsory 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of the AjiOENTiNE Republic in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Vacant. 

First Secretaries. — Jacinto L. Villegas and Luis 11. Domiiiguez. 

AttacM. — Carlos M. Dominguez. 

Military Attache. — Lieut. -Colonel F.nviquc Peme. 

Naval Attache. — Captain Julian Irizar. 

Consul-General in London. — Sergio Garcia Uribiiru. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee 
Edinburgh, Glasgow^ Hull, Liverpool, Manchester. Newcastle, Newport, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Gkf.at Bjhtain in the Argentine Republic. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Reginald T. Tow*er, K.C.M.G., C. V.O. 

Secretary. — E. M illin gtoii - Drake. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. E. L. D. Boyle, R.N. 

Commercial AitaclU. — Hariy 0. Chalkley. 

Consul. — H. G. Mackic. 

There is a Consul at Rosario, and Vice-Consuls at Bahia Blanca, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Santa IV, and Villa Constituciou. 
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Statistical and Other Books of Beferonce concerning the 
Argentine Republic. 

1. Official Publications. 

Argentine Republic : Agricultural and Pa.storal Census of the Nation. 3 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1909. 

Argentiiie-Chilian Boundary : Report presented to the British Arbitration Tribunal on 
behalf of the Argentine Govorninont. 5 vols. London, 1900, 

Segando Conso do la Re (lublica Argentina, Mayo 10 do 1895. 2 vols. Buenos Aires. 

1898. 

Estadistica general del coinercio exterior de la Repdblica Argentina. Annual. Buenos 
Aires. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Handbook of the xVrgentine Republic, Bulletin i.ssued by the Bureau of the American 
Rcpnblic.s. W.ashington, 1903. 

Year-Book of tlie City of Bueno.s Aires, i.s.sued by the Municipality of Buenos Aires. 
Annual. Buenos Aire.s. 

Montbly bulletin on Agriculture; Public Health; Statistics of the City of Buenos 
Aires ; quarterly returns of Commerce ; annual reports presented to the various Ministers 
of the State. 

Argentine International Tra<le : A Few Figures as to its Development — General Descrip- 
tion of the Argentine Republic - El Commercio Internacional Argentine— Climate of the 
Argentine Republic by Walter G. Davis, Director of the Argentine Meteorological Office— 
TjE Argentina Agncola, 

Republica Argentina. E.stado mayor del ejercilo, 3-^ division. Anuario del Institute 
Ooograftco Mill tar. 3^r vol. 1914. Buenos Aires, 1014. 

Northern Patijgonia : Character and Re.sonrces. Vol. I. Text and Maps by the Comi-^ 
Sion de Estudios Miilrologico.s, Bailey Willis, Director. (.Ministry of Public Works,* 
Argentine Rejmblic ) New York, 1014. 

2. Non-Official I^ublications. 

Argentine Year Book. Buenos Aires and London. 

Berndrdez Tlie Argentine Estancia. Buenos Aires, 1903. 

Campbell{W. ().), Through Patagonia. Tiondon, 1001. 

CimnosiG. B.)& 0'ircia{H E.), GcogratiaComercialde la America del Siir. Lima, 1897. 
Craatre (F.), A travers I’Argentine Moilcrne. Paris, 1010. 

Ernesto), Electrical Entorj>risc in Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1900, 

Dominguez (L. L.), Historia Argentina. 4th edit. Buenos Aires, 1870. 

Fraser (John Fostei’), Tlie Amazing Argentine. London, 1014. 

Oarzon (E.), Ln Kejmbliiiue Argentine. Pari .s, 1012. 

Gordon (H. J.), Argentina and Urngnae, London, 1917. 

Ilammerton (J. A.), The Beal Argentine. New York. 1015.— The Argentine through 
Engiisli Fie.s, and a Slimmer in Uruguay. TiOnilon, 1010. 

Hiller (D. G.), Einwanderung nn«i Kolonization in Argentinien. Berlin, 1912. 

A.), Argi ntinn. (41h Phlition ) IjOiidon, P014. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), The Countries of the King’s Award. London, 1904. 

Holland (W. J.), To the River Plate and back. London, 1014. 
lluret (J.), En Argentine Paris, 1013. 

Killik (S. H. M.), Manual ol Argentine Railways, Tjondon. Annual. 

Kiel (C. L.), Estudios sobre Produccion, *Src., do la Rejolblica Argentina. 2 vols. 
Buenos Aires, 1900. 

Kdebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina. London, 1007. — Argentina; Past and Pi-esent. 
London, 1910. 

K'onig (A.), A trav6rs de la Repiiblica Argentina. Santiago, 1800. 

Lnmrt/i (Domingo), Roforma Monetaria. Buenos Aires, 1913. 

Martinez (4. B.), Biu'deker of the Arg* iiiino Republic. New York and London, 1916. 
Martinez (Alberto B ), and Lewandoicski (M.), L’Argentine au XX* Si^cle. Paris, 1906. 
English Translation, 1910. 
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AUSTRIA HUNGARY. 

(Ok.strrreichisch-Ungauisohe Monabchik.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Karl I. (IV. ill Hungary), Emperor of Austiia and King of Hungary; 
grandson of the late Archduke Karl Ludwig and Princess Annunoiata, 
daughter of the late King Ferdiuando II. of Naple.s, and son of the 
Archduke Otto Franz Joseph ; born August 17, 1887 ; succeeded his great- 
uncle, Franz Josef I., on November 21,1916; crowned King of Hungary, 
and took the oath on the Hungarian Constitution, December 30, 1916 ; 
married October 21, 1011, to Zita^ Princess of Bourbon and Parma, born 
May 0, 1802. Offsjuing (1) Arcliduke Franz Josef Otto, born November 20, 
1912 (crown prince) ; (2) Archduche.ss Aiielheid, born January 3, 1914 ; 
(3) Archduke Robert Karl Ludwig, born February 0, 1915 ; and (4) Archduke 
Felix Friedrich August, born May 31, 1016. 

Ghildran and G randchildren of the late ArcJidakc Karl-Ludioig^ the 
Emperor- King s Grandfather, 

I, Franz Ferdinand, born December 18, 1863 ; murdered at Sarajevo, 
June 28, 1914. 11. Otto Franz Joseph, born A])ril 21, 1865 ; married October 
2, 1886, to I\Iaria, Prince.ss of Saxony ; died November 1, 1906. Offspring 
(1) the Emperor Karl ami (2) Maximilian Eugen Ludwig, born April 13, 1895. 
III. Maria Annunciata, born July 31, 1876 ; installed abbess at Prague, 
October 19, 1805. IV. Elisabeth, born July 7, 1 878 ; married April 20, 
1903, to Prince Alois of Liechtenstein. 

The imperial and royal family descends from Rudolf of Habsburg, a 
German Count, born 1218, who was elected King of the Itomans in 1273. 
In 1282 he bestowed the Duchy of Austria ujion his son Albrecht, after- 
wards Roman Emperor. The male line die<l out in 1740 with Emperor 
Karl VI. \III. in Hungary), who.se only daughter, Maria There.sa, gave her 
hand (1736) to Duke Franz of Lorraine and Tuscany, afterwards Kaiser 
Franz I. of the House of Lorraine, who thereby became the founder of 
the new line of Habsburg-Lorraine. Maria Theresa was succeeded, in 
1780, by her son Josejdi II., who, dying in 1790, was succeeded by his 
brother Leopold II., at whose death, in 1792, his son Franz II. (1. in 
Hungary) ascended the Imperial throne. He reigned till 1835, and, having 
been married four times, left a large family, whose descendants form the 
present Imperial Honso. Franz was the first sovereign who assumed the 
title of Emperor, or ‘ Kaiser,' of Austria, on being compelled by Napoleon, 
ill 1806, to renounce the imperial crown of Rome, for more than three 
centuries practically in the Habsburg family. For about two years, however, 
ho had already cou])lcd with his title of Emperor of the Romans that of 
Hereditary Einjwor of Austria. Franz I., as lie now called himself, was 
succeeded by his son. Emperor Ferdinand I. (V. as King of Hungary), on 
whose abdication, Dec. 2, 1848, the crown fell to his nephew, Franz Josef I. 
whose reign lasted for sixty-eight years, and who was succeeded by his 
great-nephew, the pre.sent Emperor- King. 

The present Emperor-King has a civil list of 22,600,000 crowns: one 
moiety of this sum, 11,300,000 crowns, i.s paid to him as Emperor of Austria, 
out of the revenues of Austria, and the other moiety as King of Hungary, out 
of the revenues of Hungary. 
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The following is a list of the Habsburg rulers of Austria (Dukes and 
from 1453 Archdukes of Austria, from 1526 also Kings of Hungary and 
Bohemia, from 1804 Emperors of Austria). 


House of Hahshurg. 


Albrecht 1 

1282 

Maximilian II. 

1504 

•Rudolf II 

1 282 

Rudolf V. (II. as Emjieror) . 

J 570 

Rudolf IJI 

1293 

Matthias . .... 

1(311 

Friedrich (III. as rival Imperial 


Ferdinand II 

1019 

claimant) 

1307 

Ferdinand 111 

1037 

•Leoiiold I 

1314 

Leopold I 

1058 

•Albreqht 11 

1314 

Joseph I 

1705 

^Rudolf IV 

1358 

Karl II. (VI. as Emperor, III. of 


"Albrecht III 

130.5 

Hungary) 

1711 

•Albrecht IV 

1395 

"" Maria Theresa 

1740 

Albrecht V. (11. aa Emperor, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia). 

1404 

House of Hahshurg -Lorraine. 


•Ladislaus (King of Hungary and 


Joseph II 

1780 

Bohemiai 

1439 

Leopold H. . 

1700 

Friedrich V. (III. as Emperor) 

1457 i 

Franz 1. (II. as Einpcivu- 

1792 

Maximilian I 

1 493 ; 

’’Ferdinand T. (V. of Hungary) 

1835 

Karl I. (V. aa Emperor) 

1519 ! 

! ’'Franz Josef 1. 

1848 

Ferdinand I 

1520 

Karl I. (IV. of Ilnn-^ary) 

1910 


All except those rnarhed with an asterisk likewise filled the throne of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


Political Relations between Austria and Hungary. 

Austria and Hungary or, as in international relations they are ofTicially 
called, the Austro-Hungarian nionarehy, consists of two States, the 
Austrian Empire and the Hungarian Kingdom. The relation Ixdweeii the 
two States in its present form was fully regulated by the so-called Compromise 
(Ausgleich, Kiegyezos) of December 21, 1867. According to this agreement 
the two States are perfectly independent of each otlier, possessing each 
its own constitution, its legislative power and its executive departments 
for most branches of State affairs. There is, however, a close political 
connection between them through the identity of the Sovereign and tlie 
community of certain departments of State affairs. 

The common head of the monarcliy is the Emperor (Kaiser) of Austria 
and Apostolic King (Apostoli Kiialy) of Hungary. The crown is hereditary 
in the Habsburg- Lorraine dynasty, ]>a.ssing by right of primogeniture 
and lineal succession to males and (on failure of males) to females (the 
so-called “siiccessio mixta”). The monarch must be a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church. He is styled ‘ His Imperial and A])ostolic 
Royal Majesty,’ being ‘Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, Ac., and 
Apostolic King of Hungary.’ 

Affairs common to the two States are (1) Foreign affairs ; (2) military 
and naval affairs, ami (3) finance relating to common affairs. The two 
States administer these matters by common institutions and common 
ministries. The conduct of all diplomatic affairs and the diplomatic 
representation of the two States abroad are common to both. The greater 
part of the armed force and the entire navy are common, but the Austrian 
Landwehr and Austrian Levy-in-mass and the Hungarian Bonv^dsig and 
the Hungarian Levy-in-inass, although standing in organic connection 
with the common army, are special institutions administered by a particular 
ministry of each State. The financial business is in so far common, 
as the costs and expenses are common, which are applied for the 
common institutions and their conduct ; but each State provides 
separately for the assessment, collection, and transmission of it$ 
contribution. 
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Legislative power relating to common affairs (including the voting 
of money for common purposes) is exercised by the Parliaments of both 
States, but the duty of examining the requirements of the common 
services and advising what amount of money should be voted for each 
belongs to the so-called Delegations. Of these there are two, each 
consisting of 60 members, of whom 20 are chosen from each of the 
Upper Houses (the Austrian Hcrrenhaus and the Hungarian Forendihaz) 
and 40 from each of the Lower Houses (the Austrian Abgeordnetenhaus 
and the Hungarian Ko])viselohaz). The members are appointed for one 
year. The Delegations are summoned annually by the Emperor and 
King, alternately at Vienna and Buda[)est. They deliberate independently 
of each other, their decisions being communicated recipiocally in writing ; 
and if, after three such inteichanges, they do not agree, then all the 
delegates (or an equal number of members from each Delegation) meet 
together, and, without discussion, settle the matter by vote. 

Besides the })olitical connection between Austria and Hungary, which 
is of a permanent character, there is a commercial union which is not 
permanent, but renewable at intervals of ten years. Under this arrange- 
ment the two States form practically one customs and commercial 
territory with the same coinage, weights and measures, a joint bank of 
issue and the same commercial (consular) representation abroad, while 
the monopolies and taxes connected with industrial production (salt, 
tobacco, spirits, beer, sugar and mineral oil) an* administered on identical 
]»rinciples in both countries. This customs and commercial union, begun 
in 1867, was renewed in 1878, 1887, 1907 ( December 30), and 1917 (February). 
In 1897 no agroenicnt wa*s attained ; in /act, however, the commercial 
union was ko[)t in ^dgour (maintained also legally by Hungary, by Law XXX., 
1899) on the condition of reciprocity. The present agreement is for twenty 
years. 

The three ministries or executive departments for common affairs 
are : — 

1. Tlie Common Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of the Imperial and 
Royal House. — C’ouut Ottokar Czaniv. App-inted December 22, 
1916. 

2. The Common Ministry of War. — General Rudolf Stbger-Steiner von 
StnnMMtcn. Appointed April 13, 1917. 

3. The Common Ministry of Finance. — Baron Stephan BuriaUy Privy 
Councillor. Born January 16, 18f)l. Appointed December 22, 1916. 

To these departments must he added : — 

The Common Court of Pu]>lic Accounts. — Dr. Ernst Baron Plcjier^ Privy 
Councillor, born October 18, 1841. Appointed July 10, 1895. 

The Ministers are responsible for the discharge of their official functions 
to the Delegations. 

An estimate of the different ethnical elements in the Dual Monarchy, 
based on the census of 1910, shows their distribution as follows : — 


— 

Number 

1 

II 

Number 

Germans . 

11,987,701 

ii Servians .... 

3,722,907 

Magyars . 

10,001,549 

ij Ruma?iians 

3,224,147 

Czechs . 

8,408,953 

i; .lews . . . • 

2,240,468 

Pofes 

. i 4,967,984 

1| Slovenes . 

' 1,2.52,940 

Rutheiiians . 

3,901,711 

1 Italians .... 

708,422 
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Common Finance. 

The cost of the administration of common affairs is borne by both States 
in a proportion agreed on by the Keichsrath and Parliament (Oiszaggyiiles), 
and sanctioned by the Emperor and King. The agi’eement, whicli expired 
in 1897, was renewed for ten years in 1907. According to t]ii> agreement 
the net proceeds of the common customs shall be applied to the common 
expenditure, and for the remainder Hungary shall pay ns its quota 36*4 
per cent, and Austria 63 '6 per cent. 

Expenditure and sources of revenue in thousands of crowns (24 
crowns = IZ.) : — 


- 1900 1907 ; 1908 | 1900 1910 | 1911 1912 | 10131 19U l - 

Net expenditure. 419,r)0.'i;433,520 .514, 370 0.31,644 54.3,503:553,572 683, 272'40.3, 400 201,200 
Revenue froni cus- ; i i i 

toms. . . 154,578 162,032 160,031 107,080 228,451 222,716 238,644 107,704 07,251 

Proportional con- 
tribution of both , I 

parts of the mon- 
archy ill 

Contribution of , [ I ! 

Austria . . 177,-308 178,102 210,067 275,810 200, .373 210,4231282,783 286,063 12,408 
Hungary . . 87,618 03,395 125, ,378 157,854 117,670 120,431 ,161,814 107,633 70,030 


Budget estimates for 1914-15 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

1914-15 . 

Crowns 

Sources of Revenue 

1914-15 

Crowns 

Foreign Affairs 

War .... 

1,005,000 1 
10,516,157 ; 

Customs .... 
Matricular contributions— 

. 216,454,959 

Marine .... 

530.000 

Austria 

. 234,8.54,108 

Finance, Ac. . 

Board of Control . 

223,726 
1,006 ; 

Hungary 

. 134,143,392 

Total . 

12,335.889 , 
(513,9951.) 

Total . 

. : 58.5,722,519 
(24,405,1061.) 

1 


1 Sanctioned estimates. 

2 The financial year cominenred on January 1 ; from 1014 onwards it i.s to commence 
on July 1. 


Branches of Net Exi'cnditure 

j 

Ordinary Extraordinary 

Total 

(1914-15) 

Ministry of Foreign Afl'air.s. 
MiBigfryofWar { ' 

Ministry of Finance 

Board of Control ...... 

Crowns 

20,396,054 

503,475,572 

71, .3.55, 140 
5,255,066 
360, 5> 7 

Crowns 

297,610 

82,980,000 

106,441.570 

16,500 

Crowns 

20,693,673 

586.455,572 

177,796,710 

5,272,166 

360,587 

Total 

600,843,019 i 
(25,035,1261.) 

189,735.689 

(7,905,6541.) 

790,578,708 

1 (32,940,7801.) 


By law of December 134, 1867, no loans are contracted jointly by 
Austria and Hungary, 
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Defence 

I. Fbontieii. 

Austria-IIunpfary lies in the heart of Europe. The land frontier is 
formed in the W. hy Ihxvaria, the Canton of St. Gallen, Liechtenstein, 
he Canton Orauhiinden, and Italy; in the S. by Italy, iMontencgro, 
Turkey, Servia, and Rinnania ; in the E. by Rumania in the N. K. 
and N. by Russia ; in ihc N. by Prussia, and in the N.W. by Saxony. 

N'atural frontiers aro the Ficlitel Mountains, the Botimcrwahl, the Inn, and the 
Salzac.h towards B.tv;iria; the S.-nale, the Alps, and the Rhine towards St. Gallen; 
the riigh Aljis toward.s Graiibiinhen an<l Italy; the Ln!L;o di Garda and Carnic Alp.s 
also towards Italy; towards Turkey, the Dinaric Aljt.s, the Unna and Save; towards 
Servia, Save an<l Daniihe ; towards Rumania, the South-East, and East Carpathians; 
towards Russia, the Dniest.tr and Vistula; towards Prussia, the Riesen and Iser 
Gebir>;e : towards Saxony, the Erz-Gebiif;e. 

Tile following are the chief territorial defences : — In Galicia : Cracow, 
fortified and enlrenelied camp at Przemy.sl. Hungary, on the left of 
the Tisza, Gynlafehervar, Arad, and Temesvar ; on the Danube, Komarom, 
IVRervarad, and Oisova. In italmatia is the coast fortification of Cattaro ; 
in Istria, Pobi, fortified naval harbour. The Alpine frontiers in Tyrol have 
defences on all the routes, and also between Tyrol and the Adriatic. 
Serajevo is a fortified place. The Austrian capital, Vienna, and the 
Hungarian capital, P>iula})est, are undefended. Pola, the chief naval port, 
is strongly fortified, both tov\arda sea and land, and has been recently 
enlarged, so as to be able to aia’ommodate the entire fleet. The arsenal 
of the imperial and royal navy is also in Pola ; Trieste is the great store- 
house, and there is also an arsenal of the navy. 

II. Army. 

The peculiar Constitution of the Dual ^lonarchy is reflected in the 
organisation of its military forces. The first line of the Austro-Hungarian 
army is under the common government, and is known as the ‘Common' 
Army, which includes tlio troops raised in the newly annexed 
Provinces of Rosnia and Herzegovina. d'ho Austrian Landwehr and 
Landstnrm are, how(*vt‘r, ( iitirely separate fr<>m the Hungarian Landwehr 
(Honv(^d) and the Hungarian Laiidsturm (Nepfolkeles). The two latter 
form tlie Hungarian national army. 

Military service is compulsory and universal throughout the Empire, 
extending to all races, including the Mahomedans of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Liability extends fiom the 19tli year to end of the 42nd year. Actual 
service usually commences in the 21st year. In the Common Army and 
both Landwehrs continuous service is for 2 years (3 years for cavalry aiul 
horse artillery), followed hy 10 y^^ars in the n^serve (7 in reserve for cavalry 
and horse artillery, and then 2 years in the reserve of the Landwehr). 
There is no Landstnrm in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but the men remain 
in the reserve until the}^ rcnch the age limit. Reservists of two years^ 
colour service undorgo 14 weeks training altogether in not more than four 
annual periods, those who liave undergone throe years’ colour service only 
do 11 weeks in not more than three periods. After completion of his 12tli 
year of service the soldic^r passes to the Landstnrm, in which he remains 
till he has reached his 42ud birthday. The annual contingent of recruits 
for the Common Army is fixed at 159,500, but of these 4,000 at present go 
to the Navy. 

Both Austrian Landwehr and Hungarian Honvedsi^g are permanently 
embodied, and train their own recruits, though the })ea(‘e establishments 
of units aro lower than in the Common Army. When the young men 
of proper age present themselves for enrolment, those who draw the 
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lowest numbers are allotted to the Common Army until the required 
contingent is obtained. The next lowest go to the Landwehr, and the 
remainder of those who are physically lit are passed, with very few exceptions, 
to the Ersatz, or supplementary, reserve. 

The Ersatz reserve is primarily intended to maintain the strength of units 
on field service. There are separate Ersatz reserves for the Common Army, 
and for each of the Landwehr forces. All undergo 8 weeks’ training in their 
first year, and are afterwards liable to be called out for the same periods as 
the other reservists of the force to which they belong. 

One year volunteers are admitted to the army, and many of them become 
reserve officers. 'I'lie annual contingent for the Common Army is found at 
167,263 (6,000 for the Navy). That for the Austrian Landwehr is 28,000, 
that for the Honvod is 25,000. 

The Empire is divided into 16 army corps districts. Each army corps 
district is supposed to furnish a complete arm}’’ corps of 2 divisions of the 
Common Army, but one district has 3 divisions ; the Anny Corps also 
includes, 1 regiment of field artillery or field howitzers, 1 [dmiccr battalion, 
1 bridging company, &c. Each of these divisions consists of 2 brigades (each 
of 8 battalions), 1 artillery brigade (10 batteries of 6 guns each), a rcgimeiil 
of cavalry, a jiigcr (rifle) battalion, kr,. Eacli Army Corps district, except 
those including Bosnia and Herzegovina, has also 1 Landwehr or Honved 
division, but one district lias 2 llonvihl divisions. The Landwehr and 
Honved consist only of infantry, cavalry and artillery. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are almost entirely garrisoned by battalions detached from lino 
regiments, while the 4 B.-H. regiments are brigaded with Austrian regiments 
at Vienna and elsewhere, so that the higher organisation is somewhat 
omplicated, and the brigades are generally short of a battalion or two. 

There are 6 permanent cavalry divisions (3 of these on the Lussian frontier), 
but 8 could be mobilised in event of war ; this division consists of two 
brigades of cavalry (24 squadrons), 3 batteries of liorsc artillery, and a 
machine gun detachment. Each army corps would have about 34,000 
combatants, and each cavalry division about 4,000 combatants. The 
total strength of regulars in the field army may therefore be taken at 
590,000 combatants. To these must be added the 8 Austrian Landwehr and 
7 Honved divisions, about 230,000. Grand total about 820,000 combatants. 

The War Minister (always a general officer of high rank) is the head of the 
Imperial War office, which administers the Common Anny. The Austrian 
Defence Minister is in charge of the Austrian Landwehr and Landsturra, and 
the Hungarian Defence Minister (Honved Minister) of the corresponding Hun- 
garian forces ; they are severally responsible to the Emperor-King for effi- 
ciency, and to their res[)ective Parliaments for administration and finance. 

The following sums were budgeted for on account of the Army in 1914-15 : 
Common Army, 21,136,200/. ; Austrian Landwehr, 5,466,666/. ; Hungarian 
Honved, 4,284,000/.; Bosnia, 363,868/. Total, 31,250,734/. 

The weapon of the Austro-Hungarian infantry is the Mannlicher 
magazine rifle, model 95, calibre *315. The cavalry carry the Mannlicher 
carbine which takes th3 same amimiiiition as the rifle. 

The field gun fires a shrapnel of 14.J lb. The field howitzer batteries are 
armed with a 10*5 cm. piece, weighing 10 cwt. and firing a 30-lb. shell. The 
mountain gun is the 7 cm. niallcablo hronzo gun, weighing 257 lb., shell lOJ 
or lOf lb. ; a 10 cm. mountain howitzer is being introduced. All batteries 
have 4 guns in peace ; in war, field guns and howitzer batteries, 6 guns, 
mountain batteries, 4. 

The following table shows the peace establishments of the Common Army, 
the Austrian Landwehr* and the Hungarian Honvddsdg, in 1913 ; — 
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Officers 

and 

i Officials 

! 

1 All other 
ranks 

j Horses 

Common Army— 

Staff and Establishments 

‘ 8,782 

18,698 

4,266 

Infantry : 102 regiments of 4 battalions, and 102 depot 

cadres 

4 regiments ofTyrole.se jiigers of 4 battalions, and 4 

1 

9,600 j 

161,987 

2,030 


depot cadres, and 2() in(3epen<lentjager battalions . 1,103 17,010 242 

4 Bosnian-Herzepovinian regiments of 4 battalions, 
and 1 jiiger battalion 430 i 0,717 42 

Total infantry 11,243 | LS5,714 2,354 

Cavalry: 42 regiments of 0 squadrons, and 42 depots . 1.987 45,101 41,032 

Field Artillery : 42 regiments of 4 ])alteries, and 42 
reserve cadres | 

14 regiments of field howitzers of 4 batteries . . I 

8 divisions of hor.se artillery of 3 ])atteries . . . 2,297 34,772 17,733 

10 regiments of mountain artillery in divisions of j 
heavy howitzers of 3 batteries, and 5 reserve I 

cadres J 

Fortresi^ Artillery: C regiments (14 battalions) and 10 

independent battalions 571 9,3(iO 50 

Pioneer.^ and entiimerH 894 12,100 29 

Medical Corp.’i 100 2,833 

Train: 16 indopendent divisions, and 16 dei>ot cadres 474 4,440 3,007 

Austrian IjANDwinne- — — . 

Infantry : 40 regiments . 3.943 37,214 1,370 

Cavalry: 6 regiments and 5 squadrons .... 379 4,021 3,261 

Artillery : 32 batteries 207 2,705 1,321 

Total Austrian Landwehr .... 4,549 44,030 5,942 

Hungarian Honviodsi!:o— 

Infantry: 32 regiments and depot cadres . . . 2,472 24.958 41S 

Cavalry: 10 regiments and depot cadres . . . 147 5. 17(5 13,318 

Artillery 190 3,0Ul 1,668 

Total Hungarian Ilonvedsdg . . . . 3.109 38,138 15,404 

Total Peace Establisliment .... .34,009 390,249 89,877 


III. Navy. 

Estimates (expcii(Uturc)r 1914, 7,408,196^. ; 1918, 3,094,051/. ; 1912, 
2,989,884/. ; 1911, 2,860,717/. I^ater details of expenditure are not accessible. 

T^he Austro-Hungarian navy has always been maintained in a state of 
high efficiency, and includes a flotilla of monitors for the Danube. It is 
administered by the Ministiy of War (Naval Department). The headquarters 
of the fleet are at Pola, and there are other establishments upon the Dalmatian 
coast. The Austro-Hungarian fleet is thus constituted (the exact figures in 
1917 cannot, of course, be verifted, but are approximately correct) ; — 



Effective 
Aug., 1914 

1916 

Dreadnoughts 

4 i 

4 

Pre-Dreadnoughts .... 

12 

12 

Cruisers armoured .... 

3 

.3 

Cruisers and torpedo-cruisera . 

9 

10 

Toi-podo gunboats .... 

.3 

3 

Destroyers 

IS 

28 

Torpodo boats 

63 

47 

Submarines .... 

11 i 

12 
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During the war the Austrian battle fleet has been inactive in face of the 
blockade of a greatly superior Franco- Britisli and Italian force, but the 
cruisers co-operated with the army in the occu|>alion of Montenegro, and the 
submarines have been active and have scored some succcss^^s. On the other 
hand several of the boats have been sunk. When the Italians landed in 
Albania, and afterwards when the Serbian army was withdrawn, a very 
difficult operation, Austrian cruisers, destoyers, and suhniaiines attempted to 
interfere, but were unsuccessful. 

Tlie following table shows the principal ships of the Austro-Hungarian 
navy in similar arrangc'inent to that adopted for the Hritish navy. It was 
stated in Octol er, 19H), tliat a large Austrian ship, presumed to be one of 
the Dreadnoughts, had blown u]) in Fola harbour. 
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llREADNOUOnTS— 
(Viribus Unitis i . A 








1910 

iTeirgetholf . . .1 

i Prinz Eugen . . j 

Uo.soo! 11 

11 

12 12-i)j., 12 6-iii. . 

8 

•25,000 

20 

1 

ISzent 1st van . 

Pke-Drkadnocgiits- - 








! 

^Monarch . , . i 


101 







{Wien , 

Uiudai)est . . .} 

5,600 

10| 

1 0’4-in., 6 6-iii. 


8,000 

1 7 -0 

1898j 

1899 




1 

2 

19 

I'Habsburg . . .'k 

{Arpad . , . .] 

fBabenberg . . 

15,000 

8,300 

B] 

HA 

:: 9 -Jin. ; 12 6iii, . 

o 



3 



1901 

fErzherzog Karl . a 

{Erzherzog Friedrich 

10,600 

8 


■1 0’4-in., 12 7’6-iii. 

1 

2 118,000 

20 


lErz. Ferdinand Max ./ 
fErz, Franz Ferdinand \ 

{ fladetzky 

\Zrinyi . . .j 




•20,000 

20 



1907 

1 t,r>oo 

0 

10 

4 12-in., 8 9-4-in. . 

3 




CnuiSKR-^ (ai-moured)— 








1890 

Maria Theresia 

5 ?(iO 

4 

4 

j 2 7-6-in,, 8 6-in, 

1 

9,000 

19-0 

1896 

Kaiser Karl VI. . 

6 '300 
7,300 

9 

8 

1 2 0'4-iii., 8 6-in, 


12,300 

20-0 

1901 

St. Georg 

8 

1 ^ 

j 2 9’4-in. 5 7 -6-in., 4 6-in. 

1 

15,000 

22 ’0 

1887 

Crujseks (prot(*c'ted) - 
Kaiser F. Josej>h 

4,000 

deck 


j 

j 8 6-in .... 


8,000 

190 

1896 

/Aspern . . .) 

\Szigetvar , . .f 

2,100 

deck 

■■ 

8 4'7 n 

2 

7,200 

20 

1908 

Admiral Si*auii . 
f Saida . . , 

3 500 ' 

21 


7 4-1 in 

- 

20,000 

(0 

J 20 ■ 

1911; 

{Heigoland . . . 
tNovara . ./ 

3,500 ; 

n 


0 4'1 in. .... 

- 

25,000 

27 

1 

/ Ex Chinese A-. 

4,000 : 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

lOHj 

( :: S : J 

1,900 ; 

— 

— 

10 4 in 


30,000 

82 


1 Four 8Ui»er Dreadnoughts were planned, hut appear not to liave been begun 
3 Believed to have been taken over and removed from Montfalcone, before the Italian 
occupation, for eompletion at Trieste or Pola. The cruisers Kaiseriu Elizabeth and Zenta 
have been lost during the war 

The personnel of the navy in 1914 consisted of about 19,000 all told. 
There is a small naval service of airships and hydro-aeroplanes. 
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Commerce of the Common Customs Territory (not including 

Bullion). 


Years 

Imports 

! Exjiorts 

II 

II 

'! 

,1 

Years ' 

Imports 

Exports 


i;oooz. 

: 1,0001. 


1,0001. ' 

id)oor~ 

1909 

110,514 

1 96,620 

II 

1 ! 

1912 I 

148,010 

118,911 

1910 I 

118,808 I 

! 100,775 

1913 

141,433 

115,129 

1911 1 

132,988 

100,179 

i, 

1911 

114,716 

83,990 


Chief imports and exfiorts (special trade) (24 crowns or lialf-florins^ H.)- 
Chief imports and exports in 1,000 crowns : — 


Imports 


1912 

1,000 
' crowns 

1913 

1,000^ 

crowns 

Exports 

1912 

1,000 

crowns 

Cotton (raw) . 


329,785 

336,057 

Sugar 

254,076 

Goal, Coke, <fcc. 


1 220,905 

262,827 

Eggs .... 

144,152 

Maize 


105,682 

83,806 

.■sawn timber . 

164,036 

Tobacco . 


61,987 

46, .560 

Rough timber 

92.073 

Coffee 


; 102,020 

93,390 

Metal manufactUi'es 

47,5i'8 

Wheat 


1,756 
i 161,971 

2,782 

Barley .... 

45,819 

Wool 


141,47.s 

Lignite .... 

78,508 

Rice 


1 28,351 

36,242 

Malt .... 

6t),]43 

Eggs 

Prints and books : 

not 

( 60,574 

63,518 

Leather-gloves and shoos 
Cattle .... 

54,050 
3o, 4i) t 

bound 


54,615 

1 55,571 

Horses .... 

32,206 

Silk and inauuf. 


123,144 

! 114,408 

Gla.-:s and glass-ware . ! 

77,715 

Coi)per . 


83,172 

! 63,660 

Bed-feathers . 

19,138 

Flax, hemp, and jute 


89,035 

: 85,910 

Woollen-ware . . . ' 

! 70,001 

Machinery 


100,399 

I 80,837 

Hops .... 

49,597 

Hog's lard and bacon 


3,4 lO 

349 

Beans 

19,655 

Hides and skins 


102,2.54 

1 115,571 

Beer (in casks) 

. 16,252 

Pig.s . . 


9,520 

1 7,3^7 

Fowl .... 

Coal (excl. lignite) 

1 16,177 

t 12,800 


1913 

1^66 

crowns 

292.880 

137,372 

157,094 

90,399 

33,593 

33,700 

70,425 

55,097 

00,023 

44,122 

15,489 

88,204 

19,093 

64,809 

38,820 

10,808 

18,817 

15,900 

14,527 


B"or tlio common customs territory tlie values are fixed annually by a permanent com- 
mission, comprisiiiK oftlciuls and representatives of ai,Ti culture, sylviculture, trade and in- 
dustry. In i^eiieral, net values are taken for imports and gi o.s.s values for exports, and they 
must bo determined at the crossing of the frontier. Tlie commission has to Mx them 
according to the countries of origin or of destination, and only employ avercages excep- 
tionally. Quantities arc declared, but the administration may, and in the case of imports 
alway.s does, check the declaration.^. The weight declared is cither net or gross, according 
to the taiiir regulations. The recorded country of origin is that of production, and the 
country of destination is tliat where the goods arc to be consumed. When the prime 
origin and ultimate destination are unknown, the most distant points of transit are re- 
corded. Trade by countries 


Country. 

1 Imports from 

Imiiorts from 

Exj^orts to 

Exports to 

! (1912) 

(1913) 

(1912 

(1913) 


■ I 

1,000 crowns 

1,000 crowns 

1,000 crowns 

1,000 crowns 

Germany . 

1,405,594 

1,366,729 

1,212,907 

1,214,473 

Great Britain' . 

245,(373 

217,468 

260,283 

269,821 

Italy 

161,661 

169,047 

239,399 

215,591 

Russia 

227,452 

200,552 

90,616 

102,476 

Switzerland 

91,119 

1 78,260 , 

117,287 , 

111,526 

Turkey 

42,016 

38,082 

97,581 

94,488 

Rumania . 

i 102,144 

96,383 

134,418 

114,711 

Serbia 

j 40,771 

22,786 

43,029 

63,284 


1 And British possessions in the Moditerrnnean. 
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Country 

Trajmrts from 
(1912) 

Imports from 
(1913) 

Exports to 
(1912) 

Exports to 
(1913) 


1,000 crowns 

1,000 crowns 

1,000 crowns 

1,000 crowns 

France 

119,800 

113,465 

84,270 

80,239 

Netherlands 

25,701 

28,268 

29,191 

34,452 

Belgium . 

56,456 

42,053 

26,186 

27,362 

Egypt 

36,376 

34,796 

31,938 

83,256 

British India . ! 

199,314 ' 

233,195 

! 63,434 

94,676 

United States . 

348,575 

323,333 

[ 63,887 

70,236 

Brazil 

80,009 

68,535 

: 13,812 

12,010 

Greece 

22,259 

21,370 

23,404 

29,787 

Argentine . 

47,110 

48,495 

1 

i 21,974 

22,667 


Tlie value of gold, silver, aud bullion imported and exported (in crowns) 
was in 1913, imports, 35,619,000 ; exports, 107,278,000; in 1912, imports, 
19,827,000 ; exports, 178,420,000. 

The following table shows the commercial iiiteniourse between the Uiiited 
Kingdom and the Dual Monarchy for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 

1012 1013 1014 I lOlf) I'OIo 

£ £, £ ' £ £ 

Imports from Austria-Hungary 

into United Kingdom . . 7,0Jl>,030 7,7O,0,nn> ■ 4, CJ1,712 ; 4s,:.:n 

Exports from United Kingdom 

into Austria-llun^-'firy , . 4,043,3.').') , 4,4S0,70S ; 2, (*7(5, .‘Ho — — 

Money and Credit. 

The only State hank is tlic Austro-Hungarian, lormerly the National Bank 
(Nemzeti bank). The bank, during the continuance of its privilege, has the 
exclusive right to issue bank-notes. The charter of the bank, whieli expired at 
the end of 1910, has been renewed and extended to the year 1917. Of the 
sum total of bank-notes in circulation, at least two-lifths must be covered by 
the supply of metal, silver or gold, coined or in bullion. When the amount 
of notes in circulation exceeds the amount necessary to cover them by 600 
million crowns, the Bank pays a tax to the State of 5 per cent. The State, under 
certain conditions, takes a portion of the clear profits of the bank. From 
these profits, first 4 i)er cent, on the share capital is paid to tlie shareholders, 
of the remainder 10 per cent, is transferred to the reserve fuiul, and 2 pci 
cent, to the pension fund. The remainder is divided into two portions : one 
falls to the two States ; from the other the dividend to the shareholders nniy 
be made up to 6 per cent. Of whatever still remains of the latter ])ortion, 
(so long as it does not exceed 7 ]>er cent.) one-third falls to the shareholders 
and two-third.s to the two States. Each of them partiidpates in these 
benefits each year in the proportion of the tax paid within its territory on 
the taxable business of the Bank. 

Statistics of the Austro-Hungarian Bank in thousands of crowns : — 

I Liabilities A.sset,s 



I 

Capi- 

tal 

lie- Note j 
serve Circula- 
Fund tlon 6^®® 

Total in- Dis- Loans ^ 

' eluding ; Cash counted y on real 

others i Bills, Ac. property] 

: To cal in 
eluding 
others 

1910 

ion 

1012 

1013 

210,000 

210,000 

1210,000 

210,000! 

23,531 2,375,938 203,0.05,3,225,16.^' 1,669,168. 889,088 60,000 298, .347 
25,563 2,540,961 291,240 3,470,067, l,635,70r 1,141, 833 60,000 297,806 
28,408 2,81.5,797 293,261 3,734,168 1,507,.575 1,341,107 60,000 299,455 ! 
32,160 2,493,641 291, 738|8, 818,461: 1,568,518; 925,998 60,000 299,885 ' 

3,225.165 

3,470,067 

3,734,168 

13,313.461 
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The closed accounts of the Bank for 1913 showed a net profit of 46,279,600 
kronen (1,928,291/.), the sharoliolders receiving 9*221 per cent, dividend. 
In 1914 the dividend was 7*714 ])er cent., in 1915, 8*786 per cent., and in 
1916, 9*143 per cent. The net profit for 1914 was 31*99 million kronen ; that 
for 1915, 42*15 million kronen.’ 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


In Austria by law of August 2, 1892, and in Hungary by Law XVJI of 
1902, the monetary system of Austria-Hungary was reformed on a gold basis, 
though the standard coin, the crown (krone, korona), is not coined in gold. 

The now coins with English equivalents are — 


Gold 

The hundred-crown ])iece (gross weight 33*8753387 grammes 0*900 fine, 
and fine weight 30*4878048 grams) — 4/. 3s. 4d. (law of August 11, 
1907). 

The twenty-crown piece (weighing 6*775067 grammes *900 fine, and thus 
containing 6*09756 grammes of fine gold) = IG.s*. Sd. 

The ten-crown piece — Ss id. 

The single ducat — 11 crowns 29 heller (filler) = 9,s’, 45|i/. 

Silver 

Five- crown pieces 500 heller. 

Two-crown }»ieces (weighing 10 grammes) — 200 heller. 

The single crown (weighing 5 grammes *835 line, and thus containing 
4*175 grammes of fine silver) = 100 heller = half-a-gulden (forint) of 
the old coinage = lOf/. 

Nickel : — 

The ten-heller (10-liller) piece = 6 kreuzer (krajezar) of the old coinage = Irf. 


Bronze : — 

The single heller (filler) piece = ^ kreuzer (krajczjir) — 


Iron : -- 

The twenty-heller (20-rdler) piece = 10 kreuzer (krajezar) of the old 
coinage = 2d. First issued on August 3, 1916. 

The two-hcller (2-liller) piece = 1 kreuzer (krajezar) = First issued 

oil November 10, 1916. 

Silver crown-])ieces are accepted to any amount at Government offices, hut 
ill general circulation they are legal tender only uj) to 50 crowns. dTio 
notes of the State Bank are legal tender. 

The metrical system of weights and measures is now legal and obligatory 
in Austria-Hungary. The old weights and measures were : — 


The 

if 

»» 

* f 


Centner (mdzsa) =100 Pfund — 5Q'06 kg. 
Eimcr{alc6) . . =56 59 litre 

Joch [hold) . . =5,754 *64 square metre 

Metzen[nUrb) . =61*49 litre 

(The Klafter (ul) of wood — ^’^2 cubic metre 


= 1234 Ihs. avoirdupois. 
= 12*49 wine gallons. 

= 1*43 acre. 

= 1 *7 imperial husliel. 

= 240 cubic feet.) 


,, Meile [mirtfold) 
24,000 Austrian feet / 


= 7,585*6 meti’es 


/8,897 yards, or about 4 
\ miles. 


1 Since July ‘ 23 , 1914 no details concerning the bank have been issued, excepting only 
the annual net profits and the dividend, i’he note circulation of the bank has thus not 
been zuade public during the period of war. 


X X 
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AUSTRIA. 

Constitntion and Oovernlnent. 

I. Centhal Goveiinmp:nt. 

I’hc political representation is twofold — (1) for all the AUstHah plovinccs 
(Kfticlisrath) ; (2) for each separate province (Landtage). 

The Keichsrath or Parliament consists of an Upper and a Lower 
House. The Upper House (Herrerihaus) is formea, 1st, of the princes of 
the Imperial family who arc of age, 14 in number in 1913 ; 2nd, of a 
number of nobles — 81 in the present Reichsratli — posscs.sing large landed 
property, in whose families by nomination of the Emperor the dignity is 
hereditary ; 3rd, archbisho})s, 10 in number, and bishops, 7 in number, 
who are of princely title inherent to their episcopal seat ; and 4tli, of 
any other life-members nominated by tlic Emperor, on account of being 
distinguished in art or science, or who have rendered signal services to 
Church or State — 159 in 1911. (Under law of January 26, 1907, the number 
of these members must not exceed 170, nor be less than 1.50.) 

Under the Electoral Law of January 26, 1907, the Lower lIou.se (Abgcord- 
notenhaus) is elected on the basis of universal, equal, .nud direct suilVage. 
Entitled to vote for a deputy are all Austrian male citizcjis over 24 years of 
age who have resided for at least a year in the jdace of election. The 
electoral districts are in most ]>rovirices com])Osed, as far as povssible, of 
uniform nationality, and are divided from each otho]', accoiding to their 
character, as urban (industrial) or rural. In general theie is only one deputy 
to be elected for one electoral district ; but in 36 districts of Galicia, two for 
each. In these 36 districts the principle of the single vote is followed, in- 
asnuich as eacli qualified elector has only the rigl^t to one vote, though two 
dei)utie8 are to be chosen. The candidate who receives more than hall the 
number of vot< s recorded is regarded as the first deputy, and the one who 
receives more than a lourth of the votes, as the second. For the de])uties of 
these electoral districts, there are elected, at the same time, substitutes who, 
in case of failure of tlie deputy’s mandate, enter the House, so that for one of 
these districts a new election is held only when the mandates of both deputies 
fail. By this system the national minorities iii those parts of Galicia whicli 
have a mixed Polish-Ruthenian po]>ulatioii liave their re])iesentatiou assured. 
In Moravia, the population entitled to vote is divided, as in elections for the 
provincial Landtag, according to nationality, so that German and Bohemian 
electors choose their deputies separately. In Lower Austria, Uj)per Austria, 
Salzburg, Carniola, Moravia, Silesia, Vorarlbcrg and Bukowina, under 
provincial laws each elector is obliged to ap})ear at the election for a member 
of the Reichsrath, and present his electoral ticket, tlie penalty for neglect 
of this obligation being a fine of from one to fifty kronen. 

The total number of members is distributed as follows ; Lower Austria 64, 
or 1 for every 55,185 subjects of the State; Upper Austria 22, or 1 for 
38, 773 ; Salzburg 7, or 1 for 30,677 ; Styria 30, or 1 for 48,139 ; Carinthia 10, 
or 1 for 39,620 ; Carniola 12, or 1 for 73,833 ; Trieste 5, or 1 for 45,902 ; 
Gbrz and Gradisca 6, or 1 for 43,454 ; Istria 6, or 1 for 67,261 ; Tyrol 25, or 
1 for 37,865 ; Vorarlberg 4 or 1 for 36,352 ; Bohemia 130, or 1 for 52,074 ; 
Moravia 49, or 1 for 53,516 ; Silesi«? 15, or 1 for 50,443 ; Galicia 106, or 1 for 
75,714 ; Bukowina 14, or 1 for 57 150 ; Dalmatia 11 or 1 for 58,697 ; Total 
516, or 1 for 55,372. The duration of the Lower House of the Reichsrath is 
for the term of six years. Members of the Lower House receive 20 crowns 
(168. 8(i.) for each day’s attendance, with an indemnity for travelling 
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expenses. In case of dissolution new elections must take place within 
six months. The Emperor nominates the president and vice-president 
of the Upper House of the Reichsrath, while those of the Lower House 
are elected by the members. It is incumbent upon the head of the 
State to assemble the Reichsrath annually. All constitutional matters con- 
cerning rights, duties and interests that are common to all provinces of 
Austria Proper must be regulated by the Reichsrath. To give validity to 
bills passed by the Reichsrath, the con.sent of both Chambers is required, as 
well as the sanction of the head of the State. The members of both the 
Upper and the Lower House have the right to propose new laws on .subjects 
within the com})ctence of the Reichsrath. 

Lower House (June, 1911): German Nationalists, 100 ; Christian Socialists 
(German), 73 ; Germa]i Social Democrats, 49 ; United Bohemian Club, 84 ; 
Bohemian Social Democrats, 25 ; Poles, 70 ; Polish Social Democrats, 9 ; 
Ukraine Union, 28 ; ('roatio-Slavonian Club, 27 ; Dalmatians, 7 Unio- 
latina, 21 ; Iiidependeuts, 23. The House has not b(3en in Session since 
March, 1914. 

The Ministry for Austria Proper is a.s follows (a[)poinled December 3, 
1916) : — 

Premier and Minister of Agriculture. — Count Heinrich C lavi' Marti nitch. 

Minister of the Interior. — Baron Erasmas von Jlaintd. 

,, of Finance. — Dr. Alexander von Spit'^inilUcr, 

,, of Commerce. — Dr. Carl Urban. 

,, of Justice. — Haron Josel von Sdicnk. 

,, of Instruction. — Baron Max von Jhissarrk. 

,, of Railways. — Baron Zdenko von Forster, 

,, of National Defence. — General Baron Friedriech von Gcorgi. 

,, of Labour. — Baron Ottokar von Trnka 

,, of Provisioning. — ^lajor Anton //d/<?r. (Appointed Janutwy 6, 
1917.) 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Dr. Josel' Maria and Dr. Micbael 

.Bohrzymki. 

The Ministers arc responsible for acts committed in the discharge o 
their official functions. 

II. Provincial Goveknmknt. 

The Provincial Diets are com])ctent to legislate in all matters not exjuessly 
reserved for the Reichsrath. They have control over local representative 
bodies, and the regulation of local affiiirs affecting taxation, the cultivation of 
the soil, educational, ecclesiastical, and charitable institutions and public works. 
In Tyrol and Vorarlberg they have the regulation of the defence of the 
province, and consent to the employment of the local militia (Landeschiizten) 
in another province of the Monarchy. Each Provincial Diet consists of one 
assembly, composed (1) of the archbishop and bishops of the Catholic and 
Orthodox Greek Churches ; (2) the rectors of Universities [in Galicia, also the 
Rector of the technical High School of Lemberg and the President 
of the Academy of Sciences of Cracow (Krakau)] ; (3) the rei)resentativea 
of great estates, elected by all landowners paying land taxes of not less than 
100, 200, 400, or 500 crowns, according to the provinces in which tlieir estates 
are situated ; (4) the representatives of towns, elected by those citizens who 
possess municipal rights or pay a certain amount of direct taxation ; (5) the 
representatives of boards of commerce and industry, chosen by the respective 

X X 2 
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members ; (6) representatives of the rural communes, elected b}^ all inhabi- 
tants, who pay a small amount of direct taxation. The election is in Tyrol, 
Silesia, Galicia, and Dalmatia indirectly (by deputies called Wahlmanner), 
in other lands directly. In Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Triest and district, Gdrz and Gradiska, Istria, 
Vorarlberg, Moravia, and Bukowiiia, there is, besides, a general electoral 
class in which every qualified male subject of the State over 24 years of age, 
who has been domiciled for the required time has a vote. Where a general 
electoral class exists, persons authorised to vote in the other electoral classes 
are authorised to vote also in the general electoral classes ; this is not the 
case with respect to votes for the Landtag, in Styria, Vorarlberg, and in the 
cities of Vienna and Triest. In Moravia, under the arrangement made by 
the Provincial Diet, Koveniber 27, 1905, tlie pio[>ortional system w^as intro- 
duced for the electoral classes of the great landowuiers and the chambers of 
commerce and industry ; the other (dectoral classes (towms, country parishes, 
and general (doctoral classes) are divided into constituencies according to 
nationality, German and Bohemian electoral districts being formed, so tliat 
German and Bohemian voters choose their representatives separately. 


The strength of the 

seventeen soiiarate Diets is sliown in the 

following 

table : — 





No. of 


No. of 


Mein be ns 


Members 

Lower Austria 

. 127 

Tyrol .... 

. 68 

Upper Austria 

t)9 

Vorarlberg . 

26 

Salzburg 

. 39 

Bohemia 

. 242 

Steiermark (Styria) 

. 87 

Moravia 

. 151 

Carinthia 

43 

Silesia 

. 31 

Carniola 

. 50 

Galicia 

. 161 

Trieste 

80 

Bukowina . 

63 

Gbrz and Gradiska 

. 30 

Dalmatia 

43 

Istria .... 

. 47 



The deputies to the Provincial Diets 

are elected for six years. 

The Diets 


are summoned annually. 

The Provincial Council (Landesansschiiss) is an executive body composed 
of the president of the Diet (called Landniarscliall in Low^er Austria and 
Galicia ; Oberstlandinarscdiall iu Bohemia ; Landtagspraesident in Dalmatia ; 
Landeshauptmanii in the other lauds, non.iinated by the Em])eror) and other 
members elected. 


III. Local Govkrnmknt. 

Each commune has a council to deliberate and decide, and a committee to 
administer all its affairs. The members of the council are elected for three 
(in Galicia for six) years. All who have a vote are eligible if of age. In the 
towns with special statutes a corporation takes the place of the communal 
committee. 

District representative bodies are, in Styria (Steiermark), Bohemia, and 
Galicia, interposed betw^een the communal bodies and Provincial Diets. They 
deliberate and decide on all affairs affecting the interests of the district 
(Bezirk). They consist of the representatives (1) of great estates, (2) of the 
most highly taxed industries and trades, (3) of the towns and markets, (4) 
of the rural communes (Landgemeimien). Members are elected for three years 
in Galicia for six. A committee of this body (called tlie Bezirksausschuss, 
administers the current affairs of the district. 
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Area and Population. 

I. Progkess and Present Condition. 

The following is the civil ])opulation of Austria at the la.st 4 censuses : — 


- 

Population 

Absolute increase 

Yearly increase 
per cent. 

1880 

21,981,821 

1,764,290 

0-76 

1890 

23,707,906 

1,726,085 

0-76 

1900 

25,921,671 

2,213,765 

0-90 

1910 

28,324,940 

2,403,269 

0-89 


Statistics of tlie provinces of Austria : — 



: Area : | 

Census 




E*ercen- 

Popula- 

Provinces 

: English 
square ! 

population,' 
Dec. 31, 

Estimated population, 1918 

tage of 
popula- 

tion per 
sq. mile 


miles : 

1010 




tion 1910 

: 1910 



Total 

Civil j 

Military 

Total 



Lower Au.stria . 

7,058 

3,581,814 

8,500,888 

88,5S1 i 

3,034,00.1 

12-30 

461 

Upper Austria . 


853,000 

85(V274 , 

7,714 

808,088 

2 99 

184 

Salzburg . 

11,708 , 

214,787 

21!>,283 ' 

2,021 

221,. 801 

0 75 

78 

Styria 

8,()0'J , 

1,444,157 

1.457,207 

10,401 

1,407,758 i 

5 00 

1C7 

Carinthia . 


300,200 

800,702 

0, ICO 

400, 1 02 

1-39 

99 

Oarniola . 

8,8 in 

525,005 

5-:ii,o<i7 

8,222 ' 

580, 1 80 

1-84 

137 

Uoast land 

: 3,078 

S08,7;»7 

018,187 ; 

24,871 

OILS, 008 

8-12 j 

290 

Tyrol and 

I 






Vorarlberg 

' 11,812 

1,002,021 

1,112,070 . 

18,458 ’ 

1,1:0,584 

8-82 

07 

Hohemia . 

^ 20 , 0 <'..n 

0,700,5 

0,820, OIU 

39,419 

0,800,020 ; 

2:V69 

337 

Moravia . 

8,.nsi 

2,022,271 

2,051,04:*. 

14,070 ; 

2,00.0.01.8 , 

9-18 

305 

Silesia 

! 1,088 

750,010 ' 

771,000 • 

4,008 : 

775,0108 ; 

2-05 

i 381 

Galicia 

' 80,821 

8,025,075 , 

8,718.521 , 

03,240 i 

8,211,7711 

28*09 

265 

Buko win a 

* 4,088 

800,008 , 

81 1,:{.84 , 

8,0!>4 : 

818,828 

. 2 80 

lOS 

Dalmatia . 

4,o.no 

045,0)00 ^ 

0.58,0.82 1 

s,0G6 ; 

007,018 

2*20 

130 

Total , 

: 115,882 

28,. 57 1,034 

28,010,209 j 

240,004 

20,1 0:1, 29.8 

lOifOO 

247 


Etlinical elements on the basis of language : — 


- 

1910 

- 

1910 

German . 

9,950,266 

Slovene . 

1,252,940 

Bohemian, Moravian, 


Servian and Croatian 

783,334 

and Slovak . 

6,435,983 

Italian and Ladin . 

768,422 

Polish 

4,967,984 

Rumanian 

275,116 

Ruthenian 

3,518,851 

Magyar . . . , 

10,974 


In 1910 there woio in Austria 583,126 foreigners, of whom 301,088 
were Hungarian, 4,153 Bosnian ami Herzegovinian, 126,382 German, 
79,062 Italian, 40,576 Russian, 8,434 Swiss, 3,571 Kuinanian, 3,109 
American, 3,111 British, 2,928 French, 2,921 European Turkish, 1,996 
Montenegrin, 1,366 Serbian, 1,256 Greek, 813 Bulgarian, 666 Liechten- 
steiners, and 2,383 of other nationalities. 
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II. Movement of Population. 
Births, deaths, and marriages : - 


Year 

Total 

Births 

j Stillborn i 

Illegiti- 

mate 

Marriages j 

Deaths 

1 Surplus of 
i Living Births 

1907 

96(5,911 

24,742 

1 21,39(5 

209,514 

(529,913 

312,256 

1908 

965,r»93 

24,21 s : 

119,594 

213,(570 

627,771 

313,004 

1900 

9()r).09G 

23,857 ' 

118,553 

213,083 . 

64(5,122 

1 , 295,117 

1910 

94(5, <S20 

. 23,275 

115.8(59 ' 

214,970 i 

602,046 

321,499 

1911 , 

920,945 

22,243 

109,011 ; 

217,373 

628,305 

' 270,397 

1912 ; 

925,(582 

: 22,317 

110,657 

: 212,187 1 

.592,42(5 

1 310,981 

19181 

863,690 

1 _ I 

! 195,524 • 

589,794 

! 275,036 

1914*-^ ‘ 

506,838 1 

i 

— 

122,377 ■ 

359, SI 1 

i 147,027 


1 Living births only. 

- Exclusive of Galicia, Ihikowlna and Dalmatia. 

The rate of illegitimacy varied in 1910 from 37*^1 per cent, in Oarintliia, 
25'5 and 24*2 in Salzburg and in Styria, 22*6 in Lower Austria, to 7 ‘7 
ill Tyrol, 6*5 in Carniola, and 3*9 in Dalmatia. 

E.\r IG RATION Statisti ( ’S. 


Year 

j Austrians 

xViistrians and , 
Hungarians . 

To United 
States 

To Canada To Brazil ij 

To 

Argentina 

1909 

; 129,808 

250,530 

170,191 

20,123 

4,065 ' 

4,552 

1910 

1 138,915 

270,060 

258,737 

10,240 

2,920 

4,542 

1911 

i 91,868 

163,962 : 

159,057 

17,420 

3,352 ; 

6,945 

1912 

1 131,227 

247,466 ^ 

178,882 

24,394 

3,045 1 

6,545 

24,085 

1913 

194,462 

309,950 

254,825 

29,460 

1,560 i 


i So far as <lata are available. 


Of the total emigrants to the United States the Austrians numbered in 
1912, 85,854; in 1913, 137,245; to Canada, in 1912, 23,472; in 1913, 
27,846 ; and to Argentina, in 1912, 5,832 ; in 1913, 3,202. 


III. Principal Towns. 

Estimated population, June 30, 1914 (in thousands) :~ 
Austria : — 


Vienna . 

. 2,149*8 

Pola .... 

59*3 

Salzburg . . 

37*3 

Pmgne and 


Innsbruck . 

57*3 

Keichenberg . 
Taruopol . 

37*1 

environs . 

. 541 *5 

Przemy.sl . 

57 0 

35*2 

Trieste . , 

. 246*5 

Budweis 

46-3 

Stan is] ail . . 

34*4 

Lemberg 

. 212*0 

Kolom(?a 

45*7 

Wiener 


Krakau . . 

. 171*0 

Laibach 

43*4 

Neustadt 

34*2 

Graz . . . 

. 156-5 

j Aussig . 

40 0 

Prossnitz . . 

34*1 

Briinn . . 

. 131*8 

Drohohycz . 

40*0 

Stryj. . . . 

33*4 

Czernowitz . 

94*0 

1 Miihrisch 


Gbrz .... 

32*6 

Pihsen . . 

84*8 

Ostran 

39*1 

Troppau . . 

32*3 

Lipz . . . 

, 70*9 

Tarn 6 w ■ 

38*7 

Tricnt . » . 

3VP 
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Religion. 

The leudiii" prinoi}»le is religious liberty, and the independence of 
the Cliurch as regards th(‘ State, saving the lights of the sovereign arising 
from ecclesiastical dignity. 

The Minister tor F]ccl(*siastical Affairs will grant legal recognition to 
any religions bodies it their do<',trinc worship, constitution, and designation 
contain nothing illogoil or immoral (Statute of May 20, 1874). In January, 
1916, the religion of Islam received otHcial recognition. 

The Catholic Church has 7 Latin archbishoprics, 1 Greek-Ruthenian, and 
1 Armenian archbishopric, 23 Latin and 2 Greek-Ruthenian bishoprics, Uie 
Greek Oriental or Orthodox Church has 1 archbishopric and 2 bishoprics. 
Protestants have 6 superintendents of the Augsburg confession, 3 of the 
Helv(^tian, and 1 of the mixed. The following figures relate to 1910 : — 


Priests, secular : — 

Roman Catholic Church . 18,755’ 
Greek Catholic Church . 2,763 

Greek Oriental Church 565 


Members of orders : — 


Male. , . 10,903 

Female . , . 26,554 

Protestant clergy . . 366 

Jewish congregations . 562 


^ Including Armenian Catholics. - Including Greek Catholics and Oriental Catholics. 


Population according to religion, 1910 : — 


Roman Catholics 
Greek Catholics 
Armenian Catholics 
Old Catholics 
Greek Oriental 
Armenian Oriental 


In 

I 1,000's 

i 22,530 
3,417 
2 

^ 21 

666 

I 1 


per 
cent, 
of poj>. 

In 

“ 1,000’s 

per 
cent, 
of pop. 

78-8 

Evangelical . 589 1 

2T 

12*0 

Other Christian sects 7 

O'O 

0-0 

Jews . . 1,314 

4*6 

0-1 

Others . . 25 

0 1 

2 3 

.... 



0-0 

Total . . 28,572 

100-0 


Instruction. 

The educational organisation of Austria comprises : — 

(1) Elementary schools ; (2) Gymnasia and Realschiileii ; (3) Universities 
and colleges ; (4) Technical high schools ; (5) Mining high schools ; 

(6) Veterinary high schools ; and (7) Schools for special subjects. 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 to 14 in 
Austria generally ; in Krain, Istria, Galicia, and Dalmatia, 6 to 12 ; Buko* 
wiiia, 13. Of these schools there are two grades. The cost of erecting 
and maintaining elementary schools, and the payment of the teaching staff 
falls ultimately on the communes or the land. In only a few special cases 
are elementary schools sui)ported by the State. 

Latest statistics of elementary schools : — 


Vc-'»r 

Elemen- ! 

tary | Teacher.s 
Schools j 

Pupils ; 

Children of j Training 
School Ago 1 Collcge.s 

1910 ‘ 

23,847“! 108,006 

4,520,138 

4,818,870 

142 

1911 > 

24,226"i 110,607 

4,633,734 

4,885,604 

148 

1912' 

23,247.''| 107,374 

4,471,393 

! 4,947,724 

. 149 


1 End of the calendar year. 2 Including 1,245 private schools. 

Including 1,201 private schools. 4 Inclr.ding 1,285 private schools. 
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In 8,508 of the elementary schools (1912) the language used was 
German ; in 5,367 Czech (mainly in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia) ; and in 
7,809 other Slav dialects; 697 Italian, 185 Rumanian, 5 Magyar, and 
4 in other languages ; and in 278 more than one language. 

Secondary education is ])rovided in the Gymnasia and Rcalscliulen. The 
curriculum of the former extends over ciglit years ; of tlie latter, over seven. 
They are, so far as they are public, maintained by the State, by separate 
provinces, by the larger communes, or (in the case of denominational 
schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, &c., with sometimes a subvention 
from the State. Private middle schools of a seini-ofiicial kind are included 
in the following table ; these are under the same regulations as public 
schools : — 




Gymnasia j 

Kealschulen 



No. 

Pupils 1 i 

No. Pupils 1 

1913-1014 . 


370 

, 

111,M>1 i 

148 4S,b92 

1914-191;') . 


372 

111.640 1 

148 47, 7‘''' 

191.‘)-1916 . 


376 

84.907 i 

118 41,220 

^ Including 40 gymna.sla for girl.s. having ."),871 }'U]til.s in 

1 914-1 .■) ; and 41 with 4, Sis in UM.VK;. 

191.3-11; U) with :.,n97 in 


In 146 Gymnasia (1915 -16) the language used was German, in 73 
Bohemian, in 107 Polish, in 9 Italian, in 16 Ruthenien, in 2 Slovenish, 
in 7 Serbo-Croatian, and in 16 two languages were used. Thcrci wei’c also 
75 ‘Jjvceums’ (.secondary schools for girls) witli 10,528 ])npils. 

There are eight universities maintained by the State. The number of 
teachers and of stinhuits in .summer 1916 : — 


Universities 

'reacher.s 

Students Uiiiversilifs 

Teachers 

Students 

Vienna, German 

638 

3,472 1 Cracow, Poli.sh . 

195 

1,281 

,, /German 

174 ‘ 

638 J.cmberg, ,, 

186 ' 

1,174 

^^^'^^dBoheniian 

i 249 

1,891 1 IiinshruckjGciiiiaii 

115 

584 

Graz, German . , 

1 68 

647 Czernowitz, ,, 

67 ; 

188 


There were (1913 -1914)49 theological colleges — viz. : 43 Roman Catholic, 
2 Greek Catholic, 1 Armenian Catholic, 1 Greek Oriental, 1 Protestant, and 
1 Jewish, with a total of 1,945 students. 

Government technical high schools, teacliers and pupils in winter 
1916-16 


Teachers Students 


Teachers I Stud eii t s 


Vienna 
Graz . 


Prague 


rGerman . 1 
\ Bohemian j 


183 

54 

86 

151 


639 

80 

146 

848 


Briinn | 

German 

Bohemian, 

102 1 
73 i 

115 

133 

1 Lemberg 


98 : 

167 

Vienna i 

agi'. high 



school 

. 

86 

186 


At Vienna there is also (1910-11) an Export Academy with 30 teachers 
and 153 students ; at Vienna and Lemberg are Veterinary high schools with 
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79 teachers and 738 students ; at Leoben and Pribram montanist high 
schools with 53 teachers and 540 students. There are also Academies of Art 
in Vienna (22 teaehos, 258 students), in Prague (18 teachers, 133 students), 
and in Krakau (11 teachers, 176 students). Besides these there are an 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art (formerly the ‘ Conservatorium ’) with 
88 teachers and 884 students, and a Consular Academy in Vienna (32 
teachers, 44 students). 

There arc (1913 -14) besides 3,202 technical institutes, training in 
mining, agriculture, industries of all kinds, art, music, commerce, &c., with 
306,903 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

Ill Au.stria the ordinary judicial authorities are : — 

(1) The Supreme Court of Justice and Court of Cassation Oberste 
GerichtS'Und Kassationshof) in Vienna. (2) The 9 higher provincial courts 
(Obcrlandesgoriclite). (3) Tlie 72 provincial and district courts (Landes- und 
Kreisgerichte), and, in connection with these, the jury courts (Geschwo- 
rcuengerichte). (4) The 968 county courts (Bezirksgerichtel. 

There exist also special courts for commercial (3 courts, and 3 county 
courts), for industry (20 courts), shipping, revenue, military, and other 
matters. 

In case of conflict hotween different autlioritios tlie Court of the Empire 
(Uei(;)isgericht) in Vienna has power to decide. Ihivatc persons can in certain 
cases a[»peal against ihe decisions of magistrates to the High Court for 
Administrative A Ifairs. 


Convict ions. 


1010 

1011 

1012 

Of crimes. .... 

CO 

30,71 1; 

27,694 1 

29,644 

Of less sei'ious offence.s 

9,152 

5,731 

7,002 ; 

6,931 

Of misd(‘iiieauours . 

552,592 

539,4 71 

567,496 ; 

562,044 

Number of jn isoners iu penal (‘s- 
tal )] is h men 1 .s (8 Ira fan s t a 1 1 e 1 1 ) 
at end of year : 

Males .... 

7,303 

7,287 

693 

7,193 


Females .... 

761 

624 



Pauperism. 

The right to poor relief is defined by an imperial statute, but the regula- 
tions for the a])portionmcnt of the cost are made by tlie separate provinces. 
The funds first available are the puldic funds for the support of the poor 
(Localarmenfonde and Armeninstitute, the latter existing now only in 
Styria, Vorarlberg, Moravia, and Tyrol), derived from endowments, voluntary 
contributious, the poors’ third of the property left by intestate secular 
priests, and certain percentages on the proceeds of voluntary sales. In some 
provinces the poors’ funds are augmented from otlier sources, e.g. theatre 
money (S[)eiJtakelgcldcr), hunting licences, dog certiticates, and in some 
largo towns percentages on legacies over a fixed amount. When, in any given 
case, these funds are exhausted, the (mniinuiie of origin (lieimatsgemoinde) 
must make ])ro vision. Tlioso who arc wholly or partially unlit for work may 
be provided for in such maimer as the commune judges propose. Besides 
poor-houses and money relief, there exLsts in many provinces the practice 
of assigning the poor — in respect of board and lodging — to each of the resident 
householders in fixed succession (Einlegesystem). 

In some provinces unions (Yerbande) have been formed by statute to 
undertake certain burdens as to poor relief. In Lower Austria the care of 
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the poor is'incumbont partly on the communes and partly on the District 
Unions (Bezirksarmenverbande). By the erection of houses for forwarding 
vagrants to their proper communes (Schubstationen), a great step was taken 
towards the suppression of begging and vagrancy. 


Finance. 

Expenditure and revenue (24 crowns ==£1) in 1,000 crowns : — 



190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1013 

Expenditure . 
Revenue 

2,700,024 

2,700,380 

! .3,650,008 
: .3,701,849 

3,564,068 
3,715,967 ! 

3,472,006 

3,494,736 

: 4,123,072 
! 4,130,407 

3,137,202 

3,137,481 


Kevciiue and expenditure estimates for half of 1914 ^ and for 1914-15 “ ■ — 


Sources of Revenue i 

I 

1914 

(i» months) 

1014-15 

; 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Council of Ministers 

1,001,. 500 

3,028,000 

Ministry of Interior ; 

1, 2.5.5, 037 

2,469,1.37 

Ministry of Defence 

561,428 

1,148,557 

Ministrv of Worship and Inslruction . ' 

0,200,781 

18,627.710 

Ministry of Finance ' 

1 >52,0 to, .508 

2.174, 422, 17>> 

Ministry of Coirimerce ... . i 

123,403,000 

2.56,. 585, 4()0 

Ministry of Railways . . . . i 

4.30,083,420 

010,091,210 

Ministry of Agriculture , . . . i 

13,578,003 

27,136,7.36 

Ministry of Justice 

2.450,444 

4,903,800 

Ministry of Public Works. 

24,618,387 

.50,773,506 

Administration of Domains . .1 

201,546 

000,902 

New Buildings, <fec ! 

52,322 

— 

Pensions ' 

i 

.5,000,264 

10,000,528 

Total j 

1,564,528,620 

3,460,087,002 

1 

(6.5,188,684/.) 

(141,207,820/. 


Branches of expenditure 


1014 

(6 months) 
Crowns 


1014-1.0 


Crowns 


Imperial Cabinet Chancery 

100,050 

201,528 

Reiclisrath 

2,035,715 

4,148,773 

Imperial Tribunal 

42,203 

85,487 

Council of Ministers .... 

.3,144,400 

6,458,000 

Contribution to ccminon expenditure 

261 ,069,003 

5.37,212,370 

Ministry of Interior 

30.502,955 

63,279,510 

Ministry of Defence 

<10,065,710 

131,310,603 

Ministry of Worship and Instruction 

.50,452,.3t>0 

12.5,7.59,100 

Ministry of Finance 

433,746,034 

1 025, .55 1,323 
214,268,878 

Mini.strv of Commerce .... 

121,746,030 

Ministry of Railway 

373,800,330 

855,783,720 

Ministry of Agriculture . . . . ■ 

32,244,150 i 

64,659,731 

Ministry of Justice 

44,843,716 

02,707,331 

Ministry of Public Works . . j 

.56.010,800 

123,465,052 

Administration of Domains 

2, 772, .522 

1 33,681,884 

New Buildings, ^c 

0,419,642 

Board of Control 

370,100 

— 

Pensions 

! 67,2.50,424 

140,018,371 

Total . . . . 

i 1,564,458,870 

' (6.5,18.5,786/.) 

3,460,720,156 

(144,106,965/.) 


t Before 1914 the Au.strian financial year ran from January to December ; fiom 1915 
onwards it runs from July 1. 

‘4 No later budgets have been formally presented, as Parliament bos not met since 
March, 1014. An Imperial rescript has fixed the budget for each jieriod of six months, the 
last bearing date December SO, 1916, being for the first half year of 1917. 
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The special debt of Austria on July 1, 1916, amounted to 36,027,834,685 
crowus (1,501,159,778/.), being made up of 24,552,502,438 crowns of war 
debt and 11,475,332,247 crowns of other debt. The annual charge for 
interest on this amount was 1,478,048,139 crowns (61,585,339/.) 

Production and Industry. 

I. A(;RicuLTt:iiE and Forest iiy. 

The cultivation of the soil famishes employment to nearly half 
the population. The proportion of productive land is greatest in Dalmatia, 
Silesia, Moravia, Bukowina, Bohemia, and Galicia ; least in Salzburg and Tyrol. 

Cultivated area, 1912 : — 

Percentage of 

Hectares cultivated area 

Arable land . . . 37-r> 

fJardeiis .... IL* 

Pn.stures and meadows . . 7,1S'),837 .... ‘2.0-4 

Vineyard ‘2‘24,*2U3 . . . 0*8 

Woodland 0,7s‘2,li>7 .... ;U'5 

Lakes and fishponds . . 100,741 .... 0 4 

Olive, inulbervy land, <tc. . . 41,17(* .... 0 *2 

28,804,05.3 


The statistics of the leading crops arc .shown for three years : — 




Acreage 



Prod uce 

Crops 





- . 


iidi 

1912 

1913 

1911 

1912 1913 


1 



Cirts. 

Cwts. ' (hvts. 

Wheat .... 

8,001,272 1 

3,112,983 

2,985,843 

28,523,028 

33,778,808 32,485,094 

Barley .... 

2,708,792 

2,032,780 

2,097,503 

33,019,484 

35,920,752 35,002,130 

Oats .... 

4,038,808 1 

4,011,3‘2O 

4,853,853 

()5,4S3,0‘20 

70,926,224 53,547,540 

Uye .... 

4,992,7‘22 1 

5,010,381 

4,850,097 

51, ('07,908 

57, 901, ‘208 54,089,414 

Maize (1st Crop) . 

742,402 1 

740., 891 

700,457 

5,720,432 

7,290,040 ! 0,724,388 

Spelt .... 

14,070 : 

15,373 

14,508 

'.»5,0<)3 

128,407 ' 94,594 

Buckwheat (1st Crop;. 

109,‘2(K) i 

107,404 

174,258 

1,313,127 

998,951 ! 813,083 

„ (2ud Crop) . 

205,707 i 

204,039 

183,409 

708,059 

054,470 ' 705,849 

Mixed Corn . 

95,372 : 

111,150 

97,550 

1,110,474 

1,492,370 1,284,982 

Other kinds (1st Cr<»p) . 

87,527 i 

70,711 

70,51(> 

073,410 

497,215 ; 4d2,3‘24 

Pulse .... 

025,730 ! 

030,494 

643.941 

4,740,771 

4,907,515 i 4,039,939 

Rape Seed 

30,50.(5 1 

31,945 

29,507 

357,347 

339,0)38 ' 271,098 

; ;1 

94,840 : 

90,745 

! $0,912 

j 348,323 
\ 410,307 

3‘25,159 303,545 

459,991 1 437,269 


! 54,078 f 

55,110 

f 50,074 

‘237,514 

205,354 198,241 

\ 57,099 

280,853 

294,919 , 261,90)7 

Tobacco 

' 10,018 f 

8,452 

i 8,‘200 

1 

100,000 

Tons 

111,481 l‘22,0O2 

Tons Tons 

Potatoes. 

3,100,734 1 

3,001,200 

1 3,150,859 

CO 

12,340,049 11,342,175 

Late Turnips (2nd Crop) j 

140,035 j 

140,551 

1 147,103 

300,074 

339,818 483,774 

Mangold and Carrots . 

4(m;),471 ! 

401,054 

1 4 ‘24,282 

2,964,175 

3,854,006 3,79*2,112 

Cabbage (Ist Crop) 

Mixed Forage, Vetches, 
Ac. (1st Crop) . 

143,979 j 

150,129 

148,452 

048,445 

90)9.590 974,726 

4i)7,809 1 

(i9l,i;l8 

530,324 i 

520,250 

910,304 089,599 

Sugar Beetroot 

01 5,270 , 

053, -200. 

053,658 

4,181,409 

7,790,423 0,837,060) 




1 Acres 


Tons 

Hops .... 

~ ! 

— 

1 50,120 


— 9,532 


i 



QaUons 

Gallons Gallons 




i 

of Wine 

of Wine of Wine 

Vineyards . . . i 

r.4vS,221 1 

554,C04 

540,180 

84,400.388 

87*337,200) 95*762,050 


In Austria in 1910 there were 1,802,848 horses, 9,160,009 cattle, 2,428,101 
sheep, 6,432,080 pigs, and 1,256,778 goats. 
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The produce of silk-cocoons in Austria was in 1905, 2,164,645; in 
1912, 2,185,470 kilogrammes, in 1913, 1,645,623 kilogrammes. 

In 1910 of the 9,768,290 liectares under forest, 5,860,687 hectares were 
under pines. 

11. Mining. 

Minos are worked for common coal in Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
Coast Laud and Lower Austria ; for brown coal in Bohemia, Styria, Lower 
Austria, Carintliia, Upper Austria, Carniola, Coast Land, Tyrol, Silesia, Galicia, 
Dalmatia, and Moravia ; for gold ore in Bohemia. Iron ore is worked in 
Styria, Bohemia, Carintliia, Galicia, Salzburg, Moravia, Carniola, and Silesia ; 
silver ore in Bohemia ; quicksilver in Carniola ; copper ore in Salzburg, 
Carintliia, Bohemia, and Tyrol ; lead ore in Cai’inthia, Tyrol, Galicia, 
Bohemia, and Styria ; zinc in Carintliia, Tyrol, Galicia, Silesia, Styria, 
and Bohemia ; sulphur in Bukowina, Bohemia, Silesia, Styria, Tyrol ; 
manganese in Bukowina and Carniola ; graphite in Bohemia, Lower 
Austria, Styria, Moravia ; petroleum and ozokerit in Galicia ; while the 
largest production of salt is from Galicia, Upper Austria, Styria, and the 
Coast Land. 

In mining (exclusive of petroleum, &c.) there were employed in Austria 
in 1912, 133,384 men, 5,532 women, .5,921 juveniles, together with 5,689 
overseers; total, 150,526 ; in smelting, in 1912, 8,161 men, 139 women, 314 
juveniles; total, 8,614; in salt works, in 1912, 6,578 men, 305 women, 229 
juveniles ; total, 7,112. 

Value of the chief mineral and furnace products in thousands of crowns 
(24 crowns = 1/, ) : — 


- 

Coiunion 

Coal 

L ignite 

Raw 

Iron 

Lead 1 

Quick- 

.silver 

1 Zinc 

Silver 

Coj>pcr 

1890 

(i0,S02 

. 55,278 

. 54,621 

2,799 

3,103 

' 2, '036 

6,395 

1,204 

1900 

. , 90,501 

112,034 

82,304 

, 4,722 

2,405 

1 3,164 

3,908 

1,538 

1910 

. 130,438 

130,117 

120,234 

5,610 . 

3,423 

! 6,641 

4,320 , 

2,018 

l9V^ 

. 172,334 

140,472 

143,456 

10,706 ' 

3,175 

10,367 

5,264 

5,486 


The total value of mining and furnace products in five years was as 
follows in Austria in crowns : — 

— I 1900 1910 1911 191‘J 191.S 

Miningproducts^ 317, 601, 821,315,484, 476 320,107,395 352,545,531 ;371, 442, 426 
Furnace! . 137,235,740,143,951,194 165, 669, 109|l79, 212, 612|181, 607, 752 

J Exclusive of saltaiul petroleum, <fec 

Quantities and values of the leading minerals and metallic xnoducts, 1913 : 


Ores, Ac. | Metals j>roduced 


Minerals 

Metric Ions 

Crowns 

Metric tons 

Crowns 

Gold 

35,954 

719,8K1 

283 1 

919,773 

Silver . 

l'.),936 

3,805,466 

54,433 1 

5,264,916 

Copper . 

16, .353 

1,542,296 

3,684 

5,086,409 

Quicksilver . 

130,008 

.3,175,45.5 

820 

3,878,600 

Zinc 

34,224 

2,072,820 

19,508 

10,366,081 

Iron 

3,030,324 

28,886,641 

1,757,804 

143,457,727 

Lead . 

25,751 

6,113,751 

22,311 

10,706,814 

Graphite 

40,450 

1 1,983,807 ! 

— 

— 

Lignite . 

27,378,332 

140,472,143 

— 

— 

Coni 

16,450,888 

172, .334,4 15 1 

— 

— 


^ kilograinnieK. 
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In 1916, 17,601,707 metric tons of coal (16,083,000 metric tons in 1915), 
23,199,894 metric tons of lignite (22,027,100 in 1915), and 2,584,673 metric 
tons of coke (1,907,000 in 1915) were produced in. Austria. 

The Steel production of Austria totalled in 1915, 1,978,802 metric 
tons as against 1,538,771 metric tons in 1914. 


III. Ska Fishehjes. 


Years 

No. of Boats 

Value cauglit iu crowns ! 

No. 

of Fishers 

Summer , 

Winter 

Summer j 

Winter ; 

Summer 

^ Winter 

1009- 1910 

1010- 1911 

1011- 1012 

1 5,303 ! 
1 5,75S i 
' 5,902 

4,785 
5,324 
i 5,200 

0,026,010 1 
5,042,720 i 
0,071,484 ' 

3,225,155 
3,213,527 
i 3,721,102 

10,049 

10,433 

20,333 

15,882 

16,504 

10,408 


IV. M A X u F AC r u n e s . 

In 1913 there were 17,034 factorie.s in Austria. Of these 3,082 
manufactured |)ottei'y and glass, 2,756 textiles, 2,370 foods and delicacies, 
1,669 woodwork and cane, 1,644 metal, 1,182 macliinery and 1,004 chemicals. 

There were in the year 1913, 1,069 breweries, producing 21,081,648 
hectolitres of beer. In 1912 13 there were 37,879 distilleries which 
])roduocd 1,602,656 hectolitres of alcohol. In 1913 beet sugar was nianu- 
factured in 186 factories employing 72,960 persons and tlie total production 
was 1,107,052 metric tons, and m 1913 37 tobacco factories wdth 37,660 
wmrk-people, produced 40,275 metric tons of tobacco to the value of 
163,599,718 crowns. 

Shipping and Navigation 


Commercial marine of Austria, Jainiary 1 : — 


- 

Ve.ssels. 

1913 

Tonnage. ; 

' 1013 

Crews. 

1013 

j Vessels. , Tonnage. 

1 1014 1914 

1 

Crews. 

1014 

Sea-going vessels 
Coasting vessels . 

192 

407,016 

5,378 

zn 

^ 1 

vy , 

i 

5,787 

1,603 

; 3.';, 428 

4,878 

1 1 

1 

Fishing vessels, 
&c 

1 

j 14,969 

1 28,808 - 

35,311 

1 

1 _x 

1 

Total 

16, 764 

471,252 

45,567 


— 


1 Details i\n obtain able owin;; to the war couilitions. 


Of the total (1913) 394 of 422,368 tons were steamers, aud 16,370 of 
48,884 tons were sailing vessels. 

The progress of navigation is shown as follows for Austria alone : — 



Entered 1 

Cleared 

Year 

No. 

Tonnage j 

No. 

Tonnage 

1012 

107,113 

1 25,500,314 

167,122 

25,509,882 

1013 

173,511 

‘27,877,722 

10,350,194 

173,377 

27,857,112 

1914 

132,806 

182,000 

19,071,589 
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Of tlic vessels entered and cleared, an average of 92 per cent, and 93 
})cr cent, of the tonnage were Austrian, Italy coming jiext, and Greece third. 
At Trieste in 1914, 10,686 vessels of 3,871,346 tons entered, and 14,186 
vessels of 5,475,445 tons cleared. 


Internal Communications. 

In 1913 the total length of navigable rivers and canals in Austria was 
for rafts only, 2,390 miles ; for vessels and rafts, 1,646 miles ; of which 974 
miles were navigable for steamers. 

The river tralhc during three years was as follows : — 


Vereinigte Elheschidahrts 

Danube Steam Navigation Company Ge«eUschaften-Aktieii- 

gcsellschaft. 


Year 

Number of 

Passen- 

G oods 
and 

Number of 


Steam- 

Tow- 

gers 

(including 

military) 

Luggage 

shipped, 

Steam- 

Tow- 


boats 

boats 

in me tie - 
centners. 

boats ' 

boats 

1913 

142 

S«)8 

2,200,400 i 

23,10'.»,.5(K) 

110 

353 

1914 

140 

S58 

2,040,280 

17,002,780 

— 

— 

1915 

139 

S59 

2,141,105 1 

9,. '500,940 

- 

— 


Goods 
carried 
in metre- 
centners 


27, '.>57, 705 


The following arc railway statistics of Austria in 1913 : State lines, 
8,244 miles ; private companies’ lines worked by the State, 532 miles ; private 
companies’ lines worked by tliemselves, 5,673 miles ; of foreign companies in 
Austrian territory, 63 miles, making a total of 14,512 miles ; in 1915, 14,747 
miles. 

The following table shows the traffic on tlie Austrian railways 


Passengers (in 1,000’s) . j 

Goods carried (in 1,000 tons); 
Receipts (in 1,000/.) . . I 

Working expenses (1,000/. ) j 


190'J 

1910 

1911 

1012 

241,956 

227,800 

276,643 

290,851 

152,186 

137,560 

146,127 

159,210 

38,089 

38,708 

43,605 j 

47,368 

30,989 

, 31,437 

32,536 

35,284 


There were, in 191.5, 10,126 post offices. Work of the Post Office : — 


1014 


1015 


No. of postal onlcrs i.ssm.'(3 . . . . : 35,402,137 

Value in crowms ; 1,810,783,093 

No. of postal orders cancelled . . . 36,187,001 

Value in crowns 1,804,211,525 

No. of telegrams desputclied . . . . ; 21,047,517 

Length of telegraph lines (in miles). | 20,554 

,, ,, wires , 153,221 

No. of local tcIei)hone sy.stcins . . . > 1,475 

No. of inter-urban telephone systems . . i 950 

No. of ,, ,, calls . . . I 0,325,705 

Total number of emplo} ee.s . . . ! 70,171 


30,923,02.5 

2,036,690,013 

40,043,000 

2.250,151,174 

22,599.020 

30,220 

100,725 

1,480 

968 

7,108,987 

75,600 


In 1914 there were in Austria 1,475 urban telephone systems with 
314,792 miles of wire and 950 inter-urban circuits with 10,331 miles of Hue 
and 54,098 miles of wire ; 396,888,039 conversations wore held. 
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Money and Credit. 

The following table shows the issues fioin the Austrian mint and the 
value of notes now in circulation 


- 

1900 

_ . ___ 1 

1 1010 

1011 

1912 

1 1913 

! Four-ducat . 

1 Single-ducat . 
Gold 100 kronen. 

Crowns 

1 8,558,700 

Crowns 
i 0,4.50,881 

1 

Crowns 

735,723 
’ 1 

1 

Crowns j 
11,()92,105 

j 

Crowns 

!>,569,314 


Silver 


Twenty & 
j ten-crown . 
Levantine 
thalers 

(silver) 

/Single-crown 
'Two crown 
VFivc Kronen 


32,215,730, 18,281,800' 14, 100, -130 


\ 0,0.54,100 
J (pieces) 


C,514,100| 
(pieces; j 


8,377,200 

(pieces) 


17,422,0,35 — 


1,300,500 

4,082,200 

(pieces) 

8,457,0(K> 

20,489,000 


8.30, 700 

4,298,500 

(pieces) 

!>, 345,000 
14,512,008 



3,. 540, 000 

1.<;41,111 3,804,41(5 

411,000' 


«--rhener''"':"'r 

* 64<i,lSn; 

1 i 

787,5.30' 1,184,111 

1 

1,755,210! 

030,400 


The following arc tlie savings-bank statistics : — 


1010 1011 1912 


No. of banks C()0 

Depositors at end of year .... 4,202,108 

Amount deposited at end of year O.^OO 

crowns) 6,045,174 


075 

4,385,001 

0,350,600 


084 1 
4,404,500 

0,416,084 


The followingare the statistics of the Austrian Post Office savings-banks 


- i 

1913 

i 1914 

1915 

No. of banks .... 

7,100 

1 


Depositors at end of year . 
Value of deposits at end o/ 

2, .300, 407 

, 2,277,151 

2,335,550 

year, in crowns. 

ll»8,510,000 

■ 174,040,000 

200,390,000 


1 001 at the end of 1913. 
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HUNGARY. 

Constitution and Government. 

I. OKNTIiAIi AND PhOVIN(^IAL GoVEHNMENT. 

Tlie Constitution of the eastern part of the inonarcliy, or the kingdom 
of Hungary, including Hungary Proper and Oroatia-Slavonia, dates from 
tlie occupation of the country by the Magyars, about 891. The first king, 
Saint Stephen, was crowned in 1000. The first charterer constitutional code 
is the 'Bulla Aurea ’ of King Andrew II., granted in 1222, which defined 
the form of government as an aristoi-ratic monarchy. ddie Hungarian 
Comstitution has been repeatedly su.spended and partially disregarded, until, 
at the end of the armed struggle of 1849, it \vas decreed to be forfeited by 
the nation. This decree was repealed in 1860 ; and tlie Kmperor-King Francis 
Joseph I. on June 8, 1867, swore to maintain the Constitution, and was 
crowned King of Hungary. 

The Hungarian Parliament (Or.S 2 aggyiiles) lias legislative authority for 
Hungary, and for Croatia and Slavonia in matters wdiicb concern these provinces 
in common with Hungary Proper. It consists of an Upper blouse 
(Fdrendihaz) and a Low^cr House (Kej>viseldluiz). 

The House of Magnates, reformed by an Act [>assed in 1885, now inciudes 
the archdukes who have attained their majoiit}’ (18 years), tho.se Hungarian 
princes, counts and barons — if of age (24 years) and jiaying at least 6,000 
crowns a year land tax — whose families posse.ss the right of hereditary peer- 
age (designated by Act of 1885 or having received it since by a special Act) ; 
38 archbishops, liishops, and other dignitari(\s of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches ; 12 ecclesiastical and lay re[)resentatives of the Protestant 
Confessions ; life peers appointed by the Crown not exceeding 50 in number ; 
life peers elected, once for all, by the Up])er House ; 17 members ex officio, 
being State dignitaries {baron^^s regni) and high judges ; and lastly, 3 dele- 
gates of Croatia-Slavonia, and the Governor of Finnic. In the session of 
1912-13 the number of archdukes was 15, and there were 227 hereditary 
peers holding the property qualification ; and 61 life peers appointed by 
the Crown or chosen by the House of Magnates. 

The Low^er House or House of Re p rc.se n tat ives is elected by the vote of 
all male citizens, of 20 years of age, who jiay a small direct tax on house 
property or land, or on an income varying with occupation ; but in all cases 
low. Certain large classes — professional, scientific, learned, and others— arc 
entitled to vote without other qualifications. The number of the electorate 
was in 1912 in Hungary Proper, 1,221,415, or 24 '9 }ier cent, of the total civil 
male population over 20 years New elections must take jdace every five 
years. By the electoral law now in force, the House of Rejwescntatives 
con.sists of 453 members, of wliom 413 are deputies of Hungarian towns and 
districts, and 40 delegates of Croatia and Slavonia. 

Members of the Lower House receive 4,800 crowns (200Z.) a year, with an 
allowance of 1,600 crowns (66^, 13^;.) for house rent. 

The Parliament is summoned annually by the King at Budapest. The 
language of the Parliament is Hungarian ; but the representatives of Croatia 
and Slavonia may s[)eak their own language. 

Lower House (June 1910): — “National party of work,” 265; Indepen- 
dents (in their two sections— Kossuthites, 53 ; and Ju.sthi3ts, 38), 91 ; 
other parties (Social Democrats, Christian Socialists, Farmers), 67. 

The executive power of the kingdom is in a responsible ministry, con- 
sisting of a presidency and nine dejiartments, namely : — 

The Presidency of the Council. — Count Ste[»hcn Tisza, Vvivy Councillor, 
born April 22, 1865 ; appointed June 10, 1913. 
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1. The Ministry of Finance. — John Teleszicyi Privy Councillor, born 
September 15, 1868 ; ajjpointed April 22, 1912. 

2. The Ministry of the King’s Person (ad latus). — Erwin Baron Eoszner- 
Rosenecky Privy Councillor. 

3. The Ministry of National Defence (Honvedelem). — Alexander von 
SzurTYiayy Field-Marshal; appointed February 19, 1917. 

4. The Ministry of the Interior. — John SdiidoVy Privy Councillor, born 
November 14, 1860, appointed June 13, 1913. 

5. The Ministry of Education and of Public Worship. — Dr. Adalbert 
Yankovichy Privy Councillor, born April 29, 1865 ; appointed February 26, 
1913. 

6. The Ministry of Justice. — Dr. Eugen Baluyhy Privy Councillor, born 
May 14, 1864 ; appointed January 1, 1913. 

7. The Ministry of Industry and Commerce. — Baron John llarkdnyiy 
born April 6, 1859 ; appointed July 13, 1913. 

8. The Ministry of Agriculture. — Baron Emeric GhWdnyiy Privy 
Councillor, born 1860 ; appointed June 10, 1913 

9. The Minister for Croatia and Slavonia. — Emmerich von lIuBghetyy 
appointed January 21 , 1916. 

The provinces of Croatia and Slavonia have autonomy for home affairs, 
public instruction, and justice. 

The Croatian-Slavonian Provincial Diet meeting annually at Zagrab 
(Agram), consists of 90 members, elected for five years, representing 
21 town districts and 69 rural districts, and of personal voters (not more than 
half). The electors must have a low pi’operty qualification, be of 
certain professions, or pay a small tax. Personal voters are certain eccle- 
siastical and political dignitaries, and the members of certain noble families 
(Magnates) ])OSsessing the right by inheritance or by royal nomination. They 
must pay at least 2,000 crowns of laud tax. 

At the head of the autonomous provincial government, which has three 
departments (Interior, Public Instruction and Worship, and Justice), is the 
Ban, who is responsible to the Provincial Diet and to the Hungarian Prime 
Minister. ^ 

Ban. — Baron I\an SkrrlerZy Privy Councillor, ap2)oint(Hi November 27, 
1913. 


II. Loc.\n Govkknment. 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are 
large or small, or may be township.s with regular magistmtes, and 
municipalities, which are regarded as communes of a higher order. The 
communal electoral right is possessed by every male inhabitant over twenty 
vears of age who for two years has paid the State tax. The rejuesentative 
tody is comi)Osed half of members elected for six years, and half of persons 
who pay the highest^taxes. The committee consists of members appointed, in 
the towns for six years, in the rural communes for three years, with officials 
appointed for life. The counties and cities invested with similar rights are 
independent municipalities. Each has its council constituted similarly to tlie 
representative body of the communes ; and the members are elected also for 
six years. All electors for the Parliament are (pialified to vote. In Budapest 
they must be able to read and write. The executive is in the hands of the 
official body of the municipality, wlio sit and vote with the council. 

In Croatia and Slavonia each county has an assembly similar to 
the Hungarian local representative bodies. The electoral qualification 
is the same as for the Diet. The municipalities within the county 

Y y 
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(except Zagriib and Eszek) send delegates, and the higher county officials 
also sit and vote. In the rural communes the representative body is the 
council, elected for three years ; in the towns for four years. In the 
former the executive is in the hands of the magistrates ; in the latter, of the 
municiy)al council. 

Area and Population. 

I. — Progress and Present Condition. 

The Hungarian dominions, including Croatia and Slavonia, have an area 
of 325,711 square kilometres, or 125,609 English square miles. At the last 
four census enumerations the total (civil and military) population was as 
follows ; — 


! 


Year 

Population 

[ 

’ Absolute increase 

Yearly increase 
per cent. 

1880 

15,739,259 

1 



1890 

17,463,791 

1,724,632 

0*99 

1900 

19,254,559 

1,790,768 

0'93 

1910 

20,886,487 

1,631,928 

0*85 


The following table gives further details : — 


Provinces 


Area : 
English 
square 
miles 


Population, Dec. 31 
1890 : 1900 


1910 


I Popul.a- 
tion per 
sq. mile 
I 1910 


Civil population : 
Hungary Proper 
Croatia and Slavonia 

Hungary 

Population in active 
military service : 
Hungary Proper 
Croatia and Slavonia 

Hungaiy . 

Total population : 
Hungary I’l-oiier 
Croatia and Slavonia 


109,188 15,162,988 

16,421 I 2,186,410 

125,609 I 17,349,398 


i 


109,188 I 
16 , 421 ; 


98,876 

15,517 


114,393 


15,261,804 

2,201,927 


16,721,574 

2,400,706 

19,122,340 


116,681 

15,538 


132,219 

16,838,255 

2,416,304 


18,142,200 I 1 6 

2,602,544 j 159 

20,744,741 < 165 


122,3.33 

19,410 

141,743 


18,264,5.33 : 1(37 
2,621,954 I 1(30 


Total Hungary 


125,609 


17,463,791 


19,254,559 


20,88(3,487 | 166 


111 1910, there were 10,345,333 males and 10,541,154 females. 

The ethnical elements of the total population on the basis of language were 
as follows in 1900 and 1910 (in Hungary including Croatia and Slavonia): — 


- 

1900 

1910 

1 

■ 

1900 

1910 

Hungarian (Magyar) . 
German 

Slovak 

Roumanian 

8,742,301 
; 2,135,181 
! 2,019,641 
! 2,799,479 

10, 050, .575 
; 2,037,435 : 

. 1,967,970 1 

1 2,949,032 ; 

Ruthenian 

1 Croatian . 

1 Servian 

1 Others. 

i 

429,447 
1,082,104 i 
1,048,645 1 
1 397,761 j 

472,587 

1,833,162 

1,106,471 

460,255 
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The Huugariaus in Hungary Proper in 1900 numbered 8,661,520 (61 *4 
per cent.); and in 1910, 9,944,627 (54 '5 per cent.) ; persons speaking the 
Hungarian language in Hungary Proper, in 1900, 10,036,249 (59 ‘6 per cent.) ; 
and in 1910, 11,820,416 (64*7 per cent.). 

There were 278,130 foreign residents in Hungary at the end of 1910, of 
whom 235,476 were Austrian, 8,655 Germans, 10,612 Italians, 5,640 from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1,055 French, 2,389 Russians, 998 Swiss, 
1,042 British, 1,674 Turks, and 10,590 others. 

Population (1910) according to occupations: see Statp:8MAn’s Year 
Book for 1916, p. 709. 

The town population of Hungary in 1890 numbered 2,821,563 ; in 1900 
3,431,641 ; and in 1910, 3,959,289. 

II. Movement of Population. 

Births, deaths and marriages : — 


Year 

1 Tot 0.1 

1 Births 
(including 
j Still- 
; births) 

Stillborn 

lllegiti- 
I male 
i(iiicln<ling 

1 Still- 
birtlis) 

Marriages 

Deaths 
(including 
Still-births) ; 

Sui]ilns of 
Births ovet 
Deaths 

1911 

1012 

1013 

747, Obi 
i 782,231 ; 
751,517 ' 

15,140 

10,340 

i r.0,439 

I 72,230 

193,4h2 

ls2,373 

105,030 

5:^0,645 
508.002 
500,875 ' 

208,271 

274,109 

250,042 


Births in 1914, 630,407 ; in 1915, 423,000 ; in 1916, 333,551. Deaths 
in 1914, 435,433 ; in 1915, 469,902 ; in 1916, 428,057. 

The percentage ot stillborn to total births in Hungary is 2'1 in 1912. 
Tlie rate of illegitiiuaey is 9*2 per ccut. of the whole. 

Kmigration statistics for 6 years : — 


Year : 

Tota I 
emigrants 

'to 

America 

Ilnmania 

i 

; Year 

j Total 

1 emigrants 

To 

America 

To 

Unmania 

1008 i 

1900 
1910 ' 

52,042 
li:4,3l5 
06,324 ! 

38,214 

101,421 

.S5,24S 

»i,457 

0,639 

5,451 

i 

1 l(‘ll 

1 1912 
' 1913 

04,057 
! 104,60:3 

‘ si,;30i 

53,502 
02,604 
• >0,20.:3 

5,680 

7,291 

7,845 


IIP Principal Towns, with Population. 


Buda])est 

Szeged , 

Szabadka 

Debreczen 

Zagrab (Zagreb) 

Pozsony 

Temesvar 

Kecskemet 

Nagy-Varad . 

Arad 

Hddmezb-Y asar* 
hely . 


ii^io 


1910 


880,371 

KoHzsvar 

60,808 

118,328 

Ujpest . 

55,197 

94,610 

Miskolcz 

51,459 

92,729 

Pecs 

49,822 

79,038 

Fiume . 

49,806 

78,223 

Oyoi- 

44,300 

72,555 

Kassa 

44,211 

66,834 

Bekesesaba 

42,599 

64,169 

Brasso . 

41,056 

63,166 

Nyiregyhaza . 

38,198 ; 


Szekesfehervar 

36,625 

62,445 

Kiskunft^legyJnlza 34,924 j 


Mako 

Szatniar-Ncm( 
Czegled . 
Sopron . 
Mjvidck 
Nagy sze ben 
Szentes . 
Eszek (Osiek) 
Erzscbotfalva 
Szombatludy 
Zombor 
Kispest . 


1910 

34,918 

34,892 

33,942 

33,932 

33,590 

33,489 

31.593 
31,388 
30,970 
30,947 

30.593 
30,212 


Religion. 

There is perfect equality among all legally recognised religions. These 
are:— The Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg and 
Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek-Oriental, the Grogoriaii-Armenian, the 

V y 2 
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Baptist"(8iuce 1906), the Jewish, and the Mohainiiiedaii (since 1916). Each 
has the independent administration of its own aifairs. 

The following figures relate to 1912 : — 


Priests secular (not including bishops, 
canons, vicars, ]>iovosts, &c.):— 

Roman Catholic Church . . . O.GO.'i 

Greek Catholic Church . . . 2,424 

Greek Oriental Church . . . 2,801 


Members of orders : — 

Roman ) Male 

. . 2,534 

Catholic 1 Female . 

. 6,807 

Greek Catholic (male) 

47 

Greek Oriental (male) 

157 

Protestant clergy 

. 3,8S3 

Jewish clergy 

. 1,823 


The following tabic gives the division of the total population acc 
religion on the basis of the census of 1910 : — 


wording to 


Religion 


Number 

Per cent, of pop 

Roman Catholics 


10,888,138 

52T 

Greek Catholics 


2,025,508 

9-7 

Evangelical Helv. 


2,621,329 

12-6 

Evangelical Augs. . 


1,340,143 
2,987,163 i 

6-4 

Greek Oriental .... 


14-3 

Unitarians .... 


74,296 ; 

0-3 

Jews 


932,458 

4-5 

Others . ... 


17,452 

0*1 

Total . 


20,886,487 | 

1000 


Instruction. 

Public education in Hungary comprises the following grades: — (1) 
Infant schools; (2) elementary schools; (3) middle or secondary schools, 
gymnasia and realschools (in Croatia and Slavonia, realgymnasia) ; (4) 
preparatory and training institutions for infant-schoolteachers and male and 
female teachers ; (5) academies (higli schools) of law' ; (6) institutions for 
religious education ; (7) universities ; (8) polytechnica (technical high schools). 
The schools for special subjects, smdi as agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
mining, and military schools, are for tlic greater part administered by the 
competent ministries, while the ])hilanthro]>ic and artistic schools are placed 
under the authority of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

The progress of elementary education in Hungary in tw'o intercensal periods 
is shown in the following statement : — 


Civil Population 

^ 1 890 

1900 1 

19101 

Read and w rite 

. , 7,326,372 

9,483,930 

1,775,204 

Read only 

557,854 

507,034 

Neither read nor write . 

9,465,172 

9,131,376 

9,111,283 

Total 

. 17,349,398 

19,122,340 

20,886,487 


1 Civil ajid military i)opulatioii. 


School attendance is compulsory for children of six to tw'elve years, 
the industrial law' of 1884 requires s]>ccia] courses for apprentices ; and by 
the law of 1891, children from three to six years of age may be sent to 
infant schools, unless othcrw'ise ])rovidcd for. 

Every parish or commune is bound to maintain an infant school. There 
were in 1912 altogether 2,885 infants’ schools with 252,766 infants, and 10 
training colleges for nui*ses. 

Pi-imary education is of throe grades : — (1) Elementary schools ; (2) high 
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primary schools for boys and girls separately, with, respectively, a three 
and two years’ course for commercial or industrial education, and closely 
associated with the sixth class of the elementary school ; (3) the so-called 
‘burgher’ schools (Polgdri iskolak) for boys and girls separately, with, 
respectively, a six and a four years’ course, are connected with the fourth class 
of the elementary school. There are also high schools for girls inostly 
supported by the State. 

Every parish or commune is bound to have a school if the number of 
children of school age is thirty. For the support of the elementary schools 
every commune can levy an additional tax of 5 per cent, on the direct State 
taxes. 

In the gymnasia and realschools (in Croatia and Slavonia, the realgym- 
nasia) the curriculum extends over eight years. They are maintained by tho 
State, by the larger communes, or (in the case of the denominational schools) 
])y ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a subvention from the State. 
There were in 1911-1912, 192 gymnasia, with 3,971 teachers and 66,863 
pupils; 43 real schools, with 1,044 teachers and 14, 938 pupils. 

Tluu’c are five universities maintained by the State, each comprising 
four faculties, viz., theology, law, medicine, philosophy (the university of 
Zagrab is without the faculty of medicine) : the university of Budapest, with 
412 professors, &c., and 6,962 students ; the University of Kolozsvar, with 137 
professors and 2,157 students ; the University of Ziigrab (Agram), with 97 pro- 
fessors and 1,096 students in 1912, and tlio Universities of Pozsony (Presaburg) 
and Debreczen—the last two having been founded in 1912, There are also 47 
theological colleges, viz., 29 Catholic, 4 Greek Catholic, 4 Greek Oriental, 
9 Protestant, and 1 Jewish, with a total of 296 professors and 2,007 students ; 
and 10 law schools with 123 professors and 1,386 students. The technical 
liigh school (polytcchnicum) in Budapest has 169 professors and 1,868 students. 
There were, in 1912, 66 institutes for agriculture, 673 for industries of all 
kinds, 187 for commerce, 55 for art and music, 6 for mining, 15 for military 
training, with 35,631 students and 3,568 teachers. There were of the 673 
industrial schools, 599 for apprentices, with 4,378 teachers and 101,999 
pupils ; of tho 187 commercial schools, 99 for apprentices, with 522 teachers 
and 6,743 pupils. Tho number of pupils at elementary schools was 2, 754, 422 ; 
at middle schools, 86,378 ; at higher city schools (polgari iskolak), 
98,125. Of the school children (in proper Plungary) 1,088,918 were Magyar 
(Hungarian). Of the 20,255 elementary scliools, 13,270 were Magyar; 458 
German; 403 Slov'aks ; 2,257 Rumanian; 1,821 Croatian and Sero ; other 
languages, 79. The num]>er of teachers in elementary schools was 
36,870. 

In 1912, 2,067 i^eriodicals of various kijids were published in Hungary, 
416 being political papers. Of the whole, 1,550 were in Hungarian (81 ‘02 per 
cent, in Hungary proper), 76 in Hungarian with another language, 167 in 
German, tho rest being in Slovakish, Croatian, Servian, Ruthenian, French, 
Italian, &c. 

Justice and Crime. 

Ill Hungary the ordinary judicial authorities are : — 

Tho Royal Supremo Court (kir. Kuria) in Budapest and the Supreme Court 
of Justice (Table of Septemvivs) in ZdgiAb (Agram), of the highest instance in 
all civil and criminal matters ; 12 Royal Tables (kiralyi tabldk) of second 
instance. As courts of first instance, 76 county courts (tbrvcnyszekek) with 
collegiate judgeships ; 458 district courts (jdrasbirosagok) with single judges ; 
15’ jury courts, (sajtobirbsdgok) for press offences, besides an army special court. 

There are 11 penal establishments in Hungary for males, and 1 for females. 
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There have been convicted in Hungary proper for offences falling under 
the competence of the county courts and of the district courts 125,465 persons 
in 1911 ; and 128,435 in 1912 ; for offences within the competence of the 
administrative authorities, 543,764 in 1911, and 619,390 in 1912. In Croatia- 
Slavonia the number of the convicted at the county courts was 3,223 in 
1911 ; at the district courts 30,368 in 1911. 

Pauperism. 

In Hungary poor relief falls within the province of the Ministry of the 
Interior, but in the main is left to communal administration. In the smaller 
communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official guardians and 
overseers while in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds being mostly 
derived from lines and taxes. The number of asylums for paupers and orphans 
is about 300. The Church and charitable societies also render assistance, 
and several millions of crowns are annually bestowed in legacies and gifts 
towards benevolent purposes. 

Finance. 


Expenditure and revenue in thousands of croAvns : — 



1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 1 

* 1914 2 

i 1914-15 

Expenditure 

. ■ 1,901,666 

1,768,370 

1 2,013,261 

■ 2,072,754 

1,110,901 

: 2,264,096. 

Revenue . 

. ' 2,074,549 

1,830,779 

j 1,954,877 

1 2.072,809 

! 1 

1 ,072,82 1 

‘ 2,204,157 


1 Estimates, - Kstirnates for (» monl lis. 


Budget estimates for the year 1914-15 : — 


IIrvknue. 


Ordinary revenue : 

Direct taxes. 

Indirect taxes 
State proi>erties and under- 
takings . . . , 

Post Office Savings Bank 
Post and Telegraphs . 


Crowns 
32r),077,000 
7r>8, 21 4,781 

170,601., 015 
10,905,000 
111,280,000 


Railways 

Miscellaneous items 

Total ordinary 
Extraordinary revenue . 

Grand total , 


Crowns 

406,000,000 

80,519,787 


. 1,953,605.613 
. 310,552,270 


. 2,2<)4,157,8s3 
(94,330,7451.) 


Expendftuue. 


Ordinary expenditure ; 

Civil list .... 
Cabinet Chancery . 
Parliament .... 
Cojnmon expenditure 
Pensions 

Nationabdebt .... 
Debts of guaranteed railways 
now taken over by the 

State 

Guaranteed railway interests. 
Loans chargeable on sei>arate 
Departments 
Administration of Croatia 
Accountant-General’s office . 
High Court of Administra- 
tion 

Minister-Presidency 


Crowns 

11,300,000 

201,529 

4,824,049 

125,127,974 

4.5,044,728 

262,191,456 


24,813,082 

5,446,186 

8,. 578, 2.37 
32,500,000 
483,91 7 


842,560 

1,927,110 


Ministry ad latun . 

Crowns 

228,766 

,, for Croatia 

125,800 

,, of the Interior 

119,439,591 

,, of Finance 

285,627,567 

,, of Commerce . 

519,438,680 

82,474,286 

,, of Agriculture 

,, of Instruction and 

Public Worship 

132,620,783 

Ministry of Justice 

60,041,985 

,, of National Defence 

78,823,603 

Total of all ordinary 

expenses 

1,878,270,012 

Transitory expenditure 

150,430,492 

Investments, total of . 

235,895,426 

Grand total . 

2,264,096,880 


(94,887,8681.) 
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The provisional war budgets gave no information as to probable income 
or expenditure. The bill for the 1917 war budget was introduced into the 
Hungarian parliament on December 7, 1916. 

Debt of Hungary in thousands of crowns : — 


- 

' 1907 

1908 { 1900 1910 

j 1911 

1 1912 

Consol iciated debt 

' 3,485,780 
1,067,009 

3,564,974 3,834,939 ’ 4,083,872 

4,195,845 

4,315,820 

Annuities . 

1,058,768 1,048,312 i 1,038,776 ! 

1,026,609 

1,013,640 

Debts of various Min- 

istries 

198,985 

179,572; 192,125 i 194,680 

184,504 

191,110 

Arrears outstanding : 



fn cash . 

721,515 

723,873; 774,518 752,412 

796,965 

888,349 

In i)aper.s or value . 

173,598 

184,911 ! 182,999 175,586 

186,941 

183,927 

Total 

; 5,647,787 

5,712,088 6,032,893 6,245,326 ! 

6,390,864 

(),592,846 


Production and Industry. 

1. — AOIIICULTUJIK AND FORESTJIY. 

The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary, since (if 
we include the forests) it furnishes employment to 68*4 per cent, of the 
population. According to the census of 1900, 12,977,419 persons are sup- 
ported by agriculture properly so-called ; 11,864 persons by dairy work, 
sheep breeding, and poultry ; 43,954 persons by market gardening and 
horticulture ; 132,399 by forestry, the chase, and charcoal -burning, and 
9,447 by otlier agricultural occupations. 

The total area of all the holdings in 1912 was 32,494,267 hectares 
(80,260,239 acres), and the difTercnt branches of culture were distributed as 
follows : — 


Branch of culture (1912) 


Hectares 

Perce u rage of 
; area 

Arable land . 




14,003,348 

43 09 

Gardens 




431,277 

1-33 

Meadows 




3,156,335 

971 

Pastures 




3,941,734 

12T3 

Vineyards 




321,386 

0 99 

Woodlands . 




8,884,033 

27*34 

Reed-bank 




63,831 

0-20 

Infertile area . 




1,692,323 

5-21 

Totals 



• • i 

32,494,267 

100-00 


The estimated production of crops in Hungary in 1915 is as follows: — 
Wheat, 81,111,000 cwts., or 43*9 per cent, above last year’s production ; rye, 
22,735,000 cwts., an increase of 7*2 percent. ; barley, 23,790,000 cwts., a 
decrease of 14*9 per cent. ; oats, 22,891,000 cwts., a decrease of 7*4 per cent.; 
and maize, 92,835,000 cwt*-., an increase of 7*8 per cent. 

The fruit crops of Hungary in 1913 are estimated as follows, in pounds : — 
Apples, 88,184,000; apricots, 28,659,800; grapes (for tabh*), 22,046,000; 
peaches, 6,613,800 ; pears, 24,250,600; plums, 110,230,000 ; quinces, 1,1 02, 300. 

In 1912 the tobacco crop grown on 121,730 acies yielded 67,993 metric 
tons. The wine production in 1913 was 145,296,300 gallons The sugar 
yield in 1916-17 was 2, 120,000 metric cwts, the beet yield being 14,960,000 
metric cwts. Hops in 1915 grown on 7,062 acres produced 4,667,000 
pounds ; in 1914, the quantity was 5,333,000 pounds. 
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In Hungary there were (April, 1913) 2,006,019 horses, 906 mules, 16,167 
asses, 6,206,867 cattle (including 161,683 buffaloes), 6,659,868 sheep, 
6,824,657 pi^s, 268,762 goats, and 607,986 beehives. The export of horses, 
cattle, and sheep far exceeds the imports. 

In silk culture 66,280 families were engaged in 1912, compared with 
1,059 in 1879. The produce of cocoons (1912) was 1,298 metric tons, the 
value being 110,819/. 

In Hungary proper the inhabitants of 11,392 coniinuncs were engaged 
(1912) in rearing bees, which produced 2,679 metric tons of honey, and 163 
metric tons of wax, of the value of 125,238/. 

There are 64 agricultural institutions in Hungary with (1912) 2,408 pupils. 

The total area under forest was in Hungary (1912), 8,948,875 hectares, of 
which 2,308,195 hectares are under oak, 4,696,883 hectares under beech, and 
1,944,797 hectares under pine. The forests are mostly situated in the 
Carpathians and between the rivers Drava and Save. 

II. — Mininu 

In Hungary were employed in mining and smelting works (1912) 72,352 
men, 1,429 women, and 4,400 children, total, 78,181 ])ersoiis ; in saltworks, 
2,438 men, 1 woman, and 411 children, total, 2,850 persons. 

Value of the principal mineral and furnace products in thousand crowns : 


Mineral and furnace 


Thousand crowns 


product.s 

1010 

1911 

1012 

1013 

1914 

Gold . 

9,960 

10,469 

9,354 

9,586 

8,804 

Silver 

1,079 

907 

1,023 

820 

830 

Iron ore . 

13,628 

13,334 
, 43,848 

15,379 

5,816 

4,228 

Pig iron . 

40,987 

46,447 

51,116 

' 40,254 

Coal . 

16,679 

15,481 

16,904 

14,430 

13,448 

Lignite 

71,494 

, 77,200 

80,697 

88,256 

81,715 


The steel production of Hungary totalled in 1915, 688,267 metric tons 
(623,468 in 1914). 

III. — Manufactures. 


In 1911-12 there were 84 breweries which brewed 64,589,675 gallons of 
beer; 58,587 distilleries, which produced 26,054,180 gallons of alcohol; 25 
active sugar factories employing 20,763 workpeople, and yielding 424,048 
metric tons of sugar. The number of tobacco manufactories (tobacco 
manufacturing being a State monopoly) was (in 1912) 22, occupying 20,309 
workpeople and producing 637 million cigars and 2,374 million cigarettes. 
The number of mills (including Croatia and Slavonia) was (1906) 20,726, of 
which 2,040 were steam-mills, 183 mills driven by steam and water, 16,590 
water-mills 562 motor mills, 700 wind-mills, and 651 tread -mills. 


Commerce. 

The special commerce of Hungary for five years was as follows (in thousands 
of pounds .sterling) : — 


- 

1011 

1012 

lOlS 

1914 1 

1916 1 

Imports . 

Exports , 

1,000/. 
86,765 
76,270 1 

1 ,000/. 
92,173 
82,960 

i,oonj. ! 
84,535 I 
78,193 j 

1,000/. 
42,620 i 
35,512 

1,000/. 

27,033 

28,233 


1 First six months only. 
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Chief imports and exports (in thousands of crowns) 


Imports 

1912 

1913 

Exports. 

1912 

1913 

Cotton and cotton wares 
Machinery and instru- 

31 1,208 

280,081 

Cereals, flour, &c. . . . 

Fruit, vegetables and 

637,004 

562,684 

ments 

120, *182 

78,960 

plants 

56,626 

74,818 

Wool and woollen goods. 

167,464 

154,507 

Live-stock 

304,477 

821,236 

Iron and ironware . . . 

146,244 

116,570 

Beverages 

88,477 

72,327 

heather andleather goods 

129,681 

123,907 

Animal products . . . 

87,776 

92,490 

Wood, coal and peat . . ^ 

123,605 

129,654 1 

Sugar 

111,595 

109,097 

Made-up good.s . . . . ; 

123,192 

118,747 I 

Wood, coal and peat - . 

! 93,881 i 

00,177 

Metal and metal g(K)»l.s . 

76,60.", 

6.3,628 ! 

Matclies and fii.sces . . 

: 13,173 

15,309 

Cereals, flour, <fec . . . 

90,0.08 

72,0.53 i 

Grease 

43,558 

46,350 

Grease 

23,685 . 

20,384 i 

Leather and leather goo6s 

37,304 I 

86,368 

Silk and silken good.-^ . ' 

.56,, 22 8 

52,935 I 

Iron and ironware . . . 

30,389 ! 

28,918 

Precious metals . . . , 

77,818 , 

68,746, i 

Chemical substances , . 

. 29,495 : 

27,437 


In Hungary the values are tixeil annually by a permanent commission, comprising 
merchants and a few representatives of industry and agriculture, with the approval of the 
Ministries of Finance, Oomiiierce, Agriculture, and other authorities. In general, gross 
values are taken, and they are <letermined according to the value the goods represent at 
crossing of the frontier. 


Shipping and Navigation. 


Tlie commercial marine 

of Hungary in 1912 

— 


- 

' Number of 
' vesseds 

Tonnage ! 

Crews 

8ea-going vessels 

68 

1 

127,965 

1,518 

Ooavsting-vcssels 

160 

10.730 ! 

763 

Fishing vessels, kc. . 

805 i 

594 1 

860 

Total 

533 ! 

139,289 

3,131 


Of tlie total iiumlier of vessels 133 of 137,410 tons wore steamers, ami 400 
of 1,873 tons were sailing vessels. 

The progress of mivigation is shown as follows ; — 


Year 



— 

— - 


i No. 

Tonnage | 

No. 

Tonnage 

1910 

: 35,120 

4,552,114 i 

35,113 

4,566,765 

1911 

37,250 

4,664,645 j 

37,210 i 

4,651,998 

1912 

33,771 

4,713,866 

33,779 ! 

4,728,424 


Internal Communications. 

In 1913 the total length of navigable rivers and canals in tiungary was 
3,727 miles, of which 2,177 miles were navigable for steamers. 

The river traffic of Hungary during five years was as follows : — 


Year 

Number of 
steamboats 1 

Number of 1 

passengers carried - { 

i 

Goods carried 
in tons - 

1910 

149 

2,175,481 

4,150,424 

1911 1 

166 

2,443,353 j 

4,744,130 

1912 

190 

2,443,221 

.5,096,321 


1 Exclusive the Danube Steam Navigation Company. 

Inclusive the Hungarian traflic of the Danube St^m Navigation Company. 
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In 1912, the public roads of the Kingdom of Hungary had a length of 
59,431 miles. 

The following are railway statistics for 1912 : — 

Uength of lines: — State lines, 5,061 miles (5,495 miles, December 31, 
1915); Companies’ lines worked by the State, 6,170 miles; Companies’ 
lines worked by companies, 2,102 miles ; total length, 13,333 miles, in 1915, 
13,671 miles. Capital expenditure (1,000Z.), 194,906 ; passengers carried 
(1,000’s), 164,008 ; goods carried (1,000 tons), 83,629 ; receipts (1,000/.), 
24,050 ; working expenses (1,000/.), 15,171. For the year 1915-16, the 
revenue from passenger traffic was 11,225,328/. and from goods traffic, 
13,926,877/. 

The following are statistics of the Hungarian post-office for three 
years : — 


- 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Number of offices .... 

fi,489 

6,610 ! 

6,774 

Letters and post-cards (1,000’s) . 

605,974 

647,649 i 

689,535 

Newspapers (1,000’s) .... 

221,045 

— 1 

— 

Samples and printed packets (1,000’s) . 

126,886 

141,726 1 

152,455 

Money and postal orders (1,000’s) 

31,617 

35,157 : 

32,460 

,, ,, value (1,000/.). 

79,579 


— 

Parcels and money letters (1,000’s) 

39,665 

1 

I i 

49,250 


In 1914 there were in Hungary 5,380 telegra])h offices and 16,740 miles 
of telegraph line with 103,540 miles of wire ; number of messages, 15,470,000. 
In 1914 there were 2,535 urban telephone systems, with altogether 17,475 
miles of line and 251,342 miles of wire, by whicli 212,382,000 conversations 
were held. 


Money and Credit. 

Coinage of the Hungarian mint (in thousands of crowns) : — 


- 

’ 1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Gold ; 

lljOOO crowns 

1,000 crowns 

— 

1,000 crowns 

1,000 crowns 1,000 crowns 

20-crown 

. : 2,770 

9,175 

1,705 

1,250 

4,218 

10-crown 

. 1 9,090 

5,738 

13,618 

IS, 284 

7,386 

Silver . 

9,7i:> 

5,295 

1,207 

0) 

12,000 

Nickel . 

4,030 

1,722 

4 

0 

5 

Bronze . 

330 

382 

! 107 

0 

4 


On December 31, 1912, there were in Hungary 2,033 savings-banks and 
other banks with a total nominal capital of 1,641,054 crowns; mortgage- 
banks with nominal capital of 15,200,000 crowns ; and 3,964 co-operative 
banks. 

The following are statistics of the post-office savings-banks : — 


- 

1909 

1910 1 

1 

1911 

1912 

No. of banks . 

4,487 

4,4871 

4,556 

4,688 

Depositors at end of year . 
Value of deposits at end of 

727,146 

775,9701 

1 

823,251 

836,143 

year, in crowns 

98,5.54,000 

107,853,000ill6,522,000 

108,295,000 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

Diplomatic relations were broken off between the two countries by the 
declaration of war by Great Britain on Austria-Hungary on August 12, 
1914. At lhat date Jlis Excellency Count Albert Meiisdorff-Pouilly- 
Dietrichstein was Austrian Ambassador in London, and the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Maurice de Ibinsen, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., British Ambassador in 
Vienna. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

Government. — The Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were, by the 
Treaty of Berlin bJuly 13, 1878), handed over to the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment for administration and military occupation. By autograph letter of 
October 5, 1908, addressed to the Premiers of the two States, the sovereignty of 
the Emperor- ICing Francis Joseph I. was extended over tlicse two provinces. 
Tlie direction of their admini.stration is exercised by the Bosnian Bureau, 
entrusted to the common Austro-Hungarian Finance Minister in Vienna in 
the name of the Emperor- King. 

Common Minister of Finance and Administrator . — Baron Stephen Burian. 

Governor (residtuit in Sarajevo). — General Stc 2 )hen von Sarkotich. 

The chief authority in the province itself, with its seat in Sarajevo, is tlie 
provincial government (Landesregierung), in six departments, for internal 
affairs, finance, justice, matters of jiolitical economy, instruction and public 
works. For administration pur[K)ses there are 6 district (Kreis) and 54 county 
(Bezirk) authorities. The new Constitution was proclaimed on February 20, 
1910. The Diet chosen by universal suffrage is competent to deal with pro- 
vincial finance, taxes, railways, police, public works and civil and criminal 
law, subject to Austrian or Hungarian veto. There are 3 divisions of the 
electorate. The electors of the First Division are subdivided according to 
their qualification and the nature and amount of the taxes paid aod 
in all three divisions the number of representatives in the Diet is fixed 
according to the number of the inhabitants professing each religion. The 
Jews have 1 seat, the Romnn Catholics 16, the Mohammedans 24, and the 
Orthodox 31 seats. The Government appoints, besides, 20 members, 4 
representing the authorities, 16 others being spiritual heads of the Ortho- 
dox, the Mohammedan, the Roman Catholic, and the Jewish religious organi- 
sations ; total, 72 elected members and 20 nominated. The President and 
Vice-Presidents of the Assembly are appointed by the Emperor each S«^ssion, 
each religion being represented and holding the Presidency in turn. 

Area and Population.— Bosnia and Herzegovina contain six districts 
(Kreise), with an area of 19,768 square miles. Population, 1910, 
i, 898, 044 (994,852 males and 903,192 females). Estimated population, 
Dec. 31, 1912, 1,962,411, of wliom there were : Mohammedans, 626,649 ; 
Servian Orthodox, 856,158 ; Roman Catholic, 451,686; Evangelical, 6,734 ; 
Greek Catholic, 8,605; Jews, 12,798; There was an increase in 1910 of 
329,952 on the census of 1895, or 21*04 per cent. 

The nationality is Croato-Sorvian, only in the greater towns there are 
Spanish Jews, and here and there gipsies and colonists of different 
nationality. The most pojmlous towns are the capital, Sarajevo, with 
51,919; Mostar, 16,392; Banfa Luka, 14,800; and Tuzla, 11,333 
(1910). 



VUU llUISCiAKl 


Vital statistics for 3 years were as follows : — 


Year 

j Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Net 

Living j 

Dead 

Increase 

1011 

1012 

1013 

•20,763 
1(1,823 ; 

76,693 i 

81,994 

82,333 , 

i 

21. S 

17S 

210 

i 

40,(522 i 

48,416 1 

64,473 i 

i 

27,071 

33,578 

27,8(50 


Of the number of living births (1913), 43,427 were boys and 38,906 girls. 

Instruction. — 1912 there were 6 gymnasia, 2 llealscJmle, 1 military 
college, 11 advanced schools for girls, 9 commercial scliools, 544 elementary 
schools, 1,246 lower and 94 reformed Mohammedan schools, 1 Servian Ortho- 
dox, and 1 Roman Catholic seminary for priests, 38 Mohammedan schools for 
higher religions instniction, 3 training colleges for teachers, and a college for 
Mohammedan judges. Teclinical ami industrial schools exist in most of the 
larger towns, and in the village schools the teaching of practical agriculture 
has been introdnciHl. Klemcntary education is free, and under certain 
(circumstances compulsory. 

Justice. — There is an upper court of justice in Sarajevo, the 6 district 
(Krois) courts and 53 county (Bezirk) courts of first instance. In every district 
court (Kreisgericht) and county court (Bezirksgericht) there are 2 assessors 
taken from the people to advise the judge in criminal causes 

Finance. — The])ruvisiona] budget (3stimates for 191 6-1 7 W(U’e : — Reveriu(‘, 
118,596,602 crowns ; total expenditure, 118,573,512 crowns. 

The chief itejns of revenue arc rcceipls frot^ tobacco and railways ; those 
of expenditure are for railways, public worship and instruction, and trooj»s. 

Production and Industry.~The agricultural population in 1910 
numbered 1,668,587 or 87*9 per cent, of the whole, but agriculture is still 
in a low state of development, though the soil is very fertile. Forest land 
occupies 49*8 per cent, of the wliole area. Tobacco, an important crop, is a 
Government monopoly. In 1912, 1,648 metric tons of tobacco (value, 
3,678,379 crowns ; 24 crowns = \l.) were exported. Maize (217,000 tons 
in 1912), wheat (81,000 tons in 1912), bailey (62,000 tons in 1912), oats 
(69,000 tons in 1912), rye (11,000 tons in 1912), millet and buckwheat, 
potatoes (95,000 tons in 1912), flax, and hemp are cultivated. Both 
provinces have superalmudance of fruit. In 1911 al)out 13,000 tons of dried 
plums and marmalade were exported, valued at 7,560,851 crowns. 

The wine produced in Herzegovina is of good quality. Sugar-beet is 
cultivated, and there is a sugar factory at Usora, near Doboj. Silk- culture 
has been introduced. Timber is ex])orted. Cattle-grazing and slieep- 
farming are important. In Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1910 there were 
221,981 horses, 1,308,930 cattle, 1,393,068 goats, 2,499,422 sheep, and 
627,271 swine. 

Minerals arc abundant ; mining is now carried on (mainly by the 
Government) for iron and copper, manganese, chromium, quicksilver, and 
coal. In 1915 the output of coal was 7,988,916 metric cwts. (8,068,310 in 
1914), of iron ore 1,104,095 metric cw^s. (1,788,301 in 1914), of manganese 
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104,221 metric cwts. (41,200 in 1914), of pig iron 257,009 metric cwts. 
(440,780 ill 1914), of steel ingots 189,333 metric cwts. (285,203 in 1914), of 
rolled iron 140,192 metric cwts. (227,793 in 1914). There are salt-pits at 
Tuzla, and an ammoniac soda factory. In 1915 the outjjut of salt was 

I, 465,354 hectolitres (1,577,248 in 1914). The total value of the output of 
the mining industry in 1915 was 7,700,000 crowns (6,670,000 in 1914). 
There are various factories for chemicals, sugar, timber, plum drying, 
matches, and sundry minor products. 

Commerce and Communications.— Bosnia and Herzegovina belong 
to the Austro-Hungarian customs territory; their ex])ort to Austria-Hungary 
and foreign countries in 1912 was estimated at 130,179,163 crowns, and their 
import at 174,713,655 crowns. 

A law providing for the exclusive application of tlic metric system passed 
through tlie Diet in November, 1910. Before that date, from 1878 onwards, 
the metric system of weights and measures was in use side by side with the 
Turkish system. 

There were in 1915 956 miles of railway. There were in 1914 2,202 
miles of telegraph lines, and 6,625 miles ot wire. Post- and telegraph- 
offices, 249 ; messages, 1,388,600. The telephone service had in 1914, 
119 miles of line and 990 miles of wire. 

In 1914 there were transmitted 35,831,000 letters and postcards, and 

II, 342,000 pieces of printed matters, samples, and newspapers. 

A post-office savings liank for Bosnia-Herzegovina was opened in July, 

1911. 

Military service is compulsory over 21 years of ago. The native 
froops comprise 4 infantry reginionts, 4 battalion cadre, of reserve, 4 
sections of train, 1 battalion of jagers, with a total ot 7,200 men, on ])eace 
footing. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Austria -Hungary. — Official Publications. 

Publications arn issiHid at Vienna relating to the Austro-TIungarian Army, Nnv\, 
Coiriiiierce, Money and Credit, and General Stati.stics of the two States. 

2. Non-Official Publications. — Austria-Hungary. 

Apponyi{A.)^ Die icehtliehe Natur der lieziehungen zwiselieu Uesterreich iiiid Ungain. 
Vienna, l‘3ll. 

Baadeker^g Guide Books: Austria-Hungary, includiiig Dalmatia and Bosnia, llth ed. 
Leipzig, 1911.— The Eastern Alps. 12th eel. Leipzig, 1911. 

Colquhoun (A. R. & K.), The Whirlpool of Europe. London, 1907. 

Compafis, Finanziellcs JahrbueU fiir Oesteireich-lJngarn gegrilndet von Gustav 
Leonhardt, heramsgeg. von Rudolf Hand. xVnnual. Vienna. 

CzoernigiVveAhcYYVOn), Ethnographie der Oeslerreichischen Monarchie,3 vols. Wien 
1855-57. 

(Geortrey), Austria-Hungary. Loudon, 1000. 

BUenmann (L.), Le Com})romis Austro-Hongrois de 1807. Paris, 1901. 

F’rci/tap (G.), Exportatlas fiir Welthandol und Industrie. Fol. Vienna, 1900.— Hand- 
atlas fiir die politische und gericlitliche Verwaltung in der Oesterr.-Ung. Monarchie. 
Vienna, 1001. 

Friedjung (llchirich), Oesterreich von 1848-1800. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1912. 

(irumel (J.), Handelspolitik und Ausgleich in Oesterreich-Ungarn. Vienna, 1912. 
lleiOerkh (\\.\ and Bchilder (H.), Oesterreich-Ungaru als Wirlschaftsgebeit. Vienna, 

1912. 

Uickmann (A. Ij.), Dio geistige und inaterielle Entwieklnug Oesterroich-Ungarns im 
XIX. Jahrh. Wien, 1000.— Das Verhaltiiis Ousterroichs zu Ungarn. Vienna, 1901. 

Kellner (L.), Arnold (Paula) and Delisle (A L.), Austria of the Austrians, and Hungary 
of the Hungarians. Loudon, 1914. 

Legerih.), Histoirede l’Autriohe-Uongrie,4th ed. Paris, 1895. [Eng. Trans, of Ist ed. 
by Mrs.Birkbock Hill. London, 1889.] 
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Leipnik {F. L.), Tiic Foreign Policy of Austria-Hungary (18C6-10li>). London, 1915. 

Mayer (F. M.), Geschichte derdsterreichiscli-ungarischen Monarchic. Wien, 1894. 

Mitton (G. E.), Anstria-lTnngary. Loiulon, 19! 4. 

Neisser (Dr. Karl), Editor, Chronik, wolkswirtschaftliclie parlamentarlsche und 
politische, der Oesteneich-Uiigarisohe Monarchic. Ist Year, 1912. Annual. Vienna. 

Die ost.-ung. Monarchic, in Wort und Bild, auf Anregung des Kronprinzen Rudolf 
Wien, 1886-1902. 

Oseterreichisch-Ungarische Revue. Redigirtvon J. B. Meyer. Wien 

Ofermann, Das Verhaltnis Ungarns zu Oesterreich Wien, 1002. 

Pencker (Dr. Karl), Karte von Sud-Ost Europa. (4 Edition.) Mit statistischen Tabellcn. 
Wien, 1913. 

Phillimore (L.). In the ('arjiatl ians. London, 1912. 

Plason de la Woestyne (R. A. de), Recneil de traites et conventions conclu par 
I’Antriche Hongrie avec Ics I'liissances elrangeres. Vienna, 1008. 

JRauseh (K.), Oeslerieich-Ungarn in und nach deni Kriege. t ienna and Leipzig, 1916. 

Schmid (l)T. F.), Das Heo.resrecht der dsterr. -nng. Monarchic. Wien und Leipzig, 1903. 

Schnerer (F.), Die Wiedergeburt eines einheitlichen Kai.scrtums Oestcrreichs. Wien, 
1013. 

Seton-Watson (R. W.), Tlie Southern Slav Question and the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
London, 1911. 

Siff/ert (R.), Zolltrenniuig und Zolleinheit : die Geschichte der oesterreichisch-iingari.s- 
chen Zwischenzollinio. Vienna. 1915. 

jS’oano«7cy (T ), Die Politik im HabsburgMTeiche. 2 vohs. Berlin, 11»12. 

Steed (Henry W.), The llapshurg Monarchy. New Edition. London, 1911. 

TurhaiDr. G.), Die praginatische Sanktion. Wien, 1913. 

Umlaufi(F.), Dio dsterroichisch-ungarische Monarchic. 3d.ed. Vienna, 1806. 

Whitman (Sidney), The Realm of the Habsburgs. London, 1893. 

Wittmayer (Dr. L.), Staal s-und vdlkerrechtliche Riickblicke auf den Ausgleich. Vienna, 
1908. 

Zolger (Ivan), Der staatsrcchtliclie Ausgleich zwischen Oesterreich und Ungarn. 
Munich, 1911. 

AUSTRIA. 

1. Official Publications. 

The publicatioji.s of the Central Departinent.s and of the Admini,strations of the varion.s 
kingdoms and countries re}uesented in the Rcichsrath, <lcaling with Agriculture ; Coniniercc 
and Industry, Labour, &(j. ; National Defence; Finance arid Public Debt; Worship and 
Instruction ; Justice and Crime ; Mines ; Public Work.s ; Railways, Posts and Telegraphs ; 
Money, Banks Ac. 

Oesterreichische Statistik, publi.shed by the K.K. Ntatistischcn Zentral Koinissiou 
in Vienna. New Series. Annual. 

Kataster der Anstalten imd Einrichbungen fur Kinderschul- uud Jugendfiirsorge. 
Wien, k.k. statistische Zentral Koinmission. 

Statistische Riickblicke aus Oesterreich. Wien. k.k. .statistische Zentral Koinmission, 
1913. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baker (3.), Austria • Her People and their Homeland London, 1912. 

Bartich (A.), Das Osterreichische allgemeine Grundbuchsgesetz in seiner praktischen 
Anwendung. Wien, 1902. 

Batliste (Cesare), II Trentino, cenni geografici, storici, cconoinici, con un’ appendice 
su I’Alto vVdigr. Novara, 1915. 

Bernacik (t)v. E.), Die oesterrcichischeii Verfassungsgesetze. Vienna, 1911. 

Bienaime (G.), La Dicte de Galicie, se.s tendances autonoini(pies. Paris, 1910. 

Capek (T.), Bohemia under Hapsburg Misrule. liOndon, 1015. 

(Jharmatz (RieM.), Oesterreichs innere Gescdiiclite, 1848-1907. Leipzig, 1909. 

Davidson (L. Marion), Gates of the Dolamites. London, 1012. 

DivU (Dr. J.), Jahrbuoh dcs hdheren Unterrichtswesens in Oesterreich. Annual. 
Vienna. 

JSmwer (Johannes), 60 Jahre auf Habsburgs Trone. 2. Bde. Vienna, 1908. 

Farrer (R.) B.nd Compton (F,. II.), The Dolomites. London, 1913. 

Faure (G.), La Route des Dolomite.s, Tyrol et Cadore. Grenoble, 1915. 

Fontes rerum Aiistriacarum, herausgegeben von d. kaiserl. Akademie d. Wissen- 
BChaften. Wien, 1909. 

(Virginlo), Modern Austria : Its Racial and Social Problems. English edition. 
London, 1915. 

Oumpelowicb (L.), Das oesterreichische Staatsrecht. Vienna, 1907. 

Quttry (A. von), Galizien. Munich, 1916. 

Haberer (Dr. L.) und Zechner (F.), Handbuch des dsterr. Bnrgerrechtes. Vienna, 1905. 

Hohenbruck(A. v.), Die Verthei lung der Qesammtflachc Osterroichs zwischen Gross- uud 
Kleingrundbcsitz. Vienna, 1900. 
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Hub«r(A.), Oeaterreichische Reichsgeschichte. Vienna, 1901. 

Jahrbuch dcr Gesellachaft ostcrreichisclicr Volkawirte. Vienna. Annual. 

Kolmer (Di- I.), Parlainent uinl Verfasaung in Ocsterreich. Wien, 1912. 

(Count), Bohemia : an Historical Sketch. London, 1896. 

Moyer (M.) Geschichte Ocsterreicha. Vienna, 1009. 

Monroe (W. S.), Bohemia and the Czechs. Boston, 1910, 

Afarraj/'# Handbook for South Germanyand Austria. Ifithcd. Two Parts. London, 1003. 

Oeaterreichische Kunsttopographie. Ilersg. voin Kunsthistorischen Instltudert k.k 
Zentral Kom. fiir Denkmalpflege. Wien, 1913. 

Quellen und Forachungen zur Geachiehteder Jiiden in Deut^ch-Oeaterreich. Wien, 1912. 

Neinitz (Dr. Max), Das oeaterreichische Staats.schuldwe.sen von seinen Anfangen bis zur 
Jetztzeit. Munich and Leipzig, 1913. 

Sieghart (Dr. R.), Staatsdienat nnd Staatsflnanzen. Wien, 1912. 

Sinwel (Vrot. Rudolf), Statistischc Ubersich ten zur Wiitschafts- nnd Vcrkehrskuiide 
Wien, 1912. 

ToftoZ/ca (Z. W.), editor. Das bohinisidie Volk. Ein Sainmelwerk iiber seine Wohn- 
gebiete, kdrperliche Tiicht'gkeit, geiatige nnd matericlle Kullur. Prague, 1910. 

Vehne (E.), Memoirs of the Court and Aristocracy of Austria. [Eng. Trans.] 2 vols, 
London, 1896. 

Volkswirt, der Oeaterreichische, fur Industrie und Finanzwesen, herausgegeben von 
W. Federn. (lat year of issue, 1909). 

Whitman (S.), Austria. In ‘ Story of the Nations ’ Series. London, 1899. 

.Ze/in/ftaMer (R.), Verfassungswandlungen iin neneran oesterreich. Heidelberg, 1911. 

HUNGARY. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statistitpic Hougrois. Budapest. Annual. 

The publications issued by the various Administrative Departments: Interior 
Commerce and Industry, Instruction. 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

A magyar kereskedelmi iparkamarAk keletkezAsdnek, fejlodAsAnek ds miikodAsAnek 
tdrtAnete, 1850-1896. I. Budapest, 1896. (History of the Cluimbcra of Commerce and of 
Industry of Hungary. )—Tnc Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1908. 

(P.), Hungary of To-day. Londiiii, 1909. 

Andrdnsy (Count J.), Tlie Compromise of 1867. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1896.— The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Liberty of the Hungarian State. (In 
Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901. 

Apponyi (Count Albert), Le paidement de la flongrie. A atiuly published in the ‘Annuaire 
du Parlomont ’ (Paris, 1902),— Education in Hungary. Publication of the Royal Hungarian 
Ministry of Religion and I'ublic Instruction. Budapest, 1908. 

Ijalogh(P. de), The Ethnography of Hungary. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901 

Vlarczu (Imre), Bibliographia juris electionis llungarice. (In Hungarian.) Budai)e.sl, • 
1912. — Bibliographia Emigracioiii.s Hungaricae Budapest, 1908, 

Bertha (A. de). La Hongrie Modernc, 1849-1901. Paris, 1901.— Magyars et Roumauie 
devant I’hiatoire. Paris, 1899. 

Bebthy (X. de), Development and Struggles of tlie Huiigariau State. (In Hungarian.) 
Budapest, 1901, 1903. 

Bebthy (Zsolt), A inagyar irodalom tdrtenete. (History of Hungarian literature.) 2 ed. 
Budapest. 1899, 1900. 

Bunzet(Dr. Julius), Studien zur Social-und Wirtschaftspolitik Ungarns. Leipzig. 1902. 

Concha (Dr. V.), Politics. Budape.st, 1907. — La gentry, sa genese et bou role en 
Hongrie. Budape.st, 1913. 

(Franci.s), Speeches. (In Hungarian.) Edited by M. Konyi. New Edition. 1903. 

6 volumes.) 

Dnbm^q (A.), La Hongrie d’hier et de demain. Paris, 1916. 

Dymond(’^. S.), Agricultural Industry and Education in Hungary. Chelmsford, 1902. 

Qaal (E. de), Economical and Social Politics in Hungary. Pecs, 1007. 

Qerb (Louis), La littorature liongroise en chiffres. Buduiiest, 1900. 

GonnanIZR.), Entre DraveetSave. Paris, 1912. 

HengenmuUer (Baron Ladislas), Hungary’s Fight for National Existence (Rising 
1703-1711). London, 1913. 

Istvdn (Or. B ), Bibliography on the Hungarian Bank Question. [In HungarianJ. 
Budapest, 1911. 

Klapathy (Dr. E. de), Hungarian Commercial Law. Budapest, 1906. 

KmFfj/ (dr. Oh. de), Administrative Law of Hungary —Constitutional Law of Hungary 
—Financial Law of Hungary. (In Hungarian.] Budapest, 1902. 

Knatohbnll-Hugessen (Hon. C. M.), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. 
Loiulon, 1908, 
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Ladik (Dr. G.), Aper^'u de la legislation concernant Tadministration do 1 Agriculture 
liongroise. Budapest, 1910. 

Ldng (Louis), Histoire de la Statistique, servant d’introduction u la Statistique de la 
Hongrie (In Hungarian). Budapest, 1912. 

Maiidth (Count J. de), La Hongrie rurale, sociale et politique. Paris, 1909. 

Marcrali {Di. H.), Ungarisclie Verfassungsgeschichte. Tubingen, 1910. 

Matlekovits (S.), Magyarorszflg kozgazdasngi es kozmiveldd^si Allapota ezerc'^vcs feniiAl- 
lAsakor. (The Cultural and Economical Situation of Hungary at its Millcnniiiiii) I. -IX. 
Budapest, 1897-98. French and German edition in two volumes (the latter entitled ‘ Das 
Konigreich Ungarii ’). 

AfazucHcWi (N. B.), Magyarland. 2 vols. London, 1894. 

Nagy (Al. de), P6nzugyi Compass (Financial Directory for Hungary). Annual. 

(B.), Magyarorszdg kdzjoga. [Constitutional Law of Hungary.] 3d. ed. Buda- 
pest, 1806. 

Offergeld (Dr. W.), Grundlagen und Unsachen der industricllen Entwicklung Ungams. 
Jena, 1914. 

Pouier (Gy.), History of Hungary under the House of Arpad (in Hungarian). Buda- 
pest, 1899. 

Phillimore (L ), In the Carnathians. Lo don. 1912 
Reich (Emil), Hungarian literature Loudon, 189b. 

Sayous (B.), Histoire G^nerale des ITongroi.s.—Ouvrage eouronm!^ pai rAcademie fnin- 
Qaise. 2nd ed. Paris, 190(>. 

“ Scotus Viator/* The Future of the Hungarian Nation. I;ondon, 1998. — Racial 
Problems in Hungary. London, 1908. 

Seton Watson (U. W.), .Absolutism in Croatia. London, 1912. — Uiigarische Walden. 
Leipzig, 1912. 

Sziklay (T.) and Borovszky (S.), Magyarorszag vdrmegyei es vdrosai. (TJie Countie.s and 
Towns of Hungary. Monographs.) (In Hungarian.) Budapest. In ovogress. 

Szildgyi A luagvar nemzet tdrtdnete (Ili.storv of Hungary). 10 vols Buda- 

pest, 1896-1898. 

Timon (Akos), Ungari.sche Verfnssungs-uud R('chtsges«‘lncltte. ijl>ersetzt von Dr. 
Felix Schiller. (History of the Hungarian Law aitd Constitution.) Berlin, 1909. 

(A.), Der Ursprung der Magyareji. Leipzig, 1882.— Hungary, in ‘Story of the 
Nations ’ Series. London, 1887, 

Far^jrJ^a (Dr. Julius de), Hungary, a Sketch of the Country, its People, and its Condi- 
tions. Budapest, 1907. in Hungarian and English. — Volkswirtscliaftliche Mitteilungen 
an? Ungarn. Zur Orientiruiig des Au.slandes heransgegeben vom hbnigl. ungarischen 
Haiidelsministerium. Monatlich seit 1900. 

Bosnia and HFuzKcioviNA. 

1. Official IHllications. 

Rejiort on tlie Administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina, i)iil)li.shed aninially by the 
Common Mi)iistry of Finance in Vienna. 

. Hauptergebnisse des auswartigen Wuarenverkehre.s Bo.snions und der Herzegovina. 
Annual. {Sarajevo. 

OilschaftB. mid B':vblkerung.s.statistik von Uosnien und Hercegovina ArntJichc 
Ausgabe. 1880 and 18S5. — Hauptresultate der Volksziihlung vom 22 April, 1895. {Sarajevo, 
1896. — Ergebnisse der Volkszahlung vom 10 Oktober, 1910. Sarajevo, 1912. 

2. Non -Official Publications. 

(T.), An Official Tour tlirough Bosnia and Herzegovina (Translation). London, 

1890. 

Haernreither (Dr. J. M.), Bosnische Kindnicke. Wien, 1008. 

Bordeaux (A.), La Bosuie Po]'Ulaire. Pari.s, 1904. 

Bosnisclier Bote Uiiiver.sal-Hand-ii. Adressbuch. Sarajevo. Annual. 

Coquelle{V.), Histoire du Montenegroet do la Busnie. Paris, 180(1, 

Cvijic (J.), L’annexion de la Bosnie et la question tierbe. Pai is, 1900. 

Fowrnkr (Prof. I), A.), Wie wir zu Bosiiien kamen. Wien, 1900. 

Qriinherg (Dr. Karl), Die Agiarverfas.sungimd das Grun<lentlastungsi»roblem in Bosnien 
and der Herzegowina. Leipzig, 1911. 

Hoitiacfc (Maud), Bosnia and Herzegovina ; some Wayside Wanderings. Loudon, 1910. 
HoroMz(E. U. v.), Die Bezirksunterstiitznngsfonde in Bo.suicu und der Hercegovina. 
Vienna, 1892. 

Munro (B.), Hambies and vStndies in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Dalmatia. London, 1900. 
Patsch (Dr. C.), Publikationen des Institutes fur Balkanforscliung in {Sarajevo. 

Pojman (J.), und Neufeld (P.A.), lllustriorter Fiihrer durch Bosnien und die 
Herzegowina, Haitlebeim illustrierter Fiilirer. No. f>6. 1913. 

Preindhherger-Mrazovic (Milena), Bo.snisches Skizzenbiich. Dresden, 1009. 
Smolle{l)Y. Leo.), Die ncuen Beichslando Oesterreicli-Ungarns. Vienna, 1909. 

Schliiter (0.), Beitrago zur Landeskunde Bosniens und der Herzegovina. Vienna, 19o7. 
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BELGIUM. 

(Kotaume de Belgique.) 

Reigning King. 

Albert, born April 8, 1875, son of the late Prince Philippe de Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha and of Flanders (died November 17, 1905), and of the 
late Princess Marie do Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (died Nov. 27, 1912) ; 
married Oct. 2, 1900, to Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria ; succeeded his uncle 
Leopold II., Dec. 17, 1909. 

Children of the Kivg. — (1) Prince Leopold^ Duke of Brabant, born Nov. 3, 
1901. (2) Prince Charles^ Count of Flanders, born Oct. 10, 1903. (3) 

Princess Marie- Josi^ born Aug. 4, 1906. 

Sisters of the King. — (1) Princess Uenriette^ born Nov. 30, 1870; mamed 
Feb. 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duke of Veridome. (2) 
Princess Josephine, born Oct. 18, 1872 ; married May 28, 1904, to Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern. 

A unt of the King. — Princess Charlotte, sister of Leopold II., born June 7, 
1840; married July 27, 1857, to Archduke Maximilian of Austria, elected 
Emperor of Mexico July 10, 1863 ; widow June 19, 1867. 

King Albert has a civil list of 3,300,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an independent State 
in 1830, having from 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The secession 
was decreed on October 4, 1830, by a Provisional Government, established 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
25, 1830. A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King of the Belgians on June 4, 1831 ; he ascended the throne July 
21, 1831. By the Treaty of London, Nov. 15, 1831, the neutrality of 
Belgium was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, 'Great Britain and Prussia. 
It was not until after the signing ot the Treaty of London, April 19, 
1839, which established peace between King Leopold I. and the King of 
the ISTethcrlands, that all the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom 
of Belgium. 

On the outbreak of the Great War (July, 1914), Germany invaded Bel- 
gium. On August 20, 1914, the Germans occupied Brussels, Antwerp on 
October 9, 1914, and Osteiid on October 15, 1914. The Belgian Government 
on October 13 withdrew to Le Havre, in France, where it was assured full 
sovereign rights and the complete exercise of its authority and governmental 
duties. 

Germany has taken over the civil government of the occupied territory. 

Constitution and Government. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is * a constitutional^ 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.* The legislative power is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. The 
royal succe.ssion is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King’s consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by the King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have effect unless countersigned 
by one of his ministers, who thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heirs, 

% A 
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the King may nominate his successor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor bo under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for the purpose of nominating a regent during tlie minority. 

The Senate consists of members elected for eight years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. Their total number is 120, of whom 27 are elected 
by the Provincial Councils, The number elected directly is ecpial to half 
the number of members of the Chamber of Representatives, and is 
proportioned to the population of each province, llie constituent body 
is similar to that which elects deputies to the Chamber, except that 
the minimum age of electors is fixed at thirty years. In the election 
of members both of the Senate and Chamber of Representatives directly, 
the principle of proportional representation of parties was introduced by Law 
of December 29, 1899. In 1912-13 the number of electors for the Senate 
was 1,483,994, of whom 761,864 had each one vote, 402,444 two votes, and 
319,686 three votes. Senators elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial 
councils, two for each province with less than 500,000 inhabitants ; three for 
each with a population up to 1,000,000 ; and four for each with over 
1,000,000. No one, during two years preceding the election, must hav(‘T)een 
a member of the council appointing him. All senators must be at least forty 
years of age, and those elected directly must pay not less than 1,200 
francs in direct taxes, or own immovable property in Belgium yielding 
an income of 12,000 francs. In provinces, however, where the number 
eligible, for the Senate would be less than one in 5,000 of population, 
the list is extended to this proportion by admission of the most highly 
taxed. Sons of the King, or failing these, Belgian priiuics of the i*eigning 
branch of the Royal Family are by right Senators at the age of eighteen, 
but have no voice in the deliberations till the age of twenty- five years. 

The members of the Chamber of Representatives are all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their number at present, 186 (law of May 2, 1912), 
is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,000 
inhabitants. They sit for four years, one-half retiring every two years, 
except that after a dissolution a general election takes ])hice. Every citizen 
over twenty-five years of age, domiciled for not h'ss tlian one year in the 
same commune, and not legally disqualified, has a vote. Every citizen 
over thirty-five years of age with legitimate issue, and j)aying at least 5 
francs a year in house tax, has a supplementary vote, as has also every 
citizen over twenty-five years of age owning immovable property to the 
cadastral value of 2,000 francs, or having a corresponding cadastral income 
from such property, or who for two years has derived at least 100 francs a 
year from Belgian funds either directly or through the Savings Bank. Two 
supplementary votes are given to citizens over twenty-five years of age 
who have received a diploma of higher instruction, or a certificate of 
higher secondary instruction, or who fill or have filled oflices or are engaged 
in private professional practice, implying at least average Idgher instruction. 
No person has more than 3 votes; failure to vote is a misdemeanour, 
punishable by law. In 1912-13 the number of electors for the Chamber 
was 1,745,666, of whom 1,005,094 had one vote, 412,721 twe votes, and 
327,851 th-ee votes. Deputies must be not less than twenty-five years of 
age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has an annual indemnity of 
4,000 francs (160Z.), and a free pass all the year over Government and 
Companies railways between his residence and the place of Session. 

The Senate ana Chamber meet annually in the month of November, and 
must sit for at least forty days ; but the King lias the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving them either simultaneously 
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or separately. In the latter case a new election must take j)lace within 
forty days, and a meeting of the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 
ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month without the consent 
of the Ohaml)ers. Money l)ills and bills relating to the contingent for the 
army originate in tlie Chamber of Re^uesentativos. 

The Executive Government consists of 10 departments, under the 
following Ministers : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of War. — Ch. de Broquevillc. Appointed 
November 11, 1912. 

Minister of Education. — Poullrt. A])poijited June 17, 1911. 

Minister of Interior. — Paul Berrycr. Appointed SejJember 5, 1910. 

Minister of Agriculture and of Public Wo7'ks. — G. IlclJr/pntte. Appointed 
November 11, 1912. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — P>aron Beyens. A]»poiiited July 26, 1915. 

Minister of Justice. — PI. Carton de Wiart. A]>])ointe(l June 17, 1911. 

Minister of the Colonies. — J. Bcnkin. Appointed October 30, 1908. 

Minister of huhestrVy and Labour. — H. Hubert. Appoiiited May 2, 
1907. 

Minister of Finance. — A. Van de Vyverc. Aj»pointed November 11, 

1912. 

Minister of Bailways, Marioe, Posts and Telegraphs. — P. Scgcrs, Ap- 
pointed November 11, 1912. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Count GobletaV Alviclla.^ P. Hymans^ and 
E. Vandervclde. Appointed December 20, 1915. 

Besides the above responsible heads of departments, there are a number of 
‘ Ministres d’Etat, ’ witliout portfolio, called on si^ecial occasions by the 
sovereign. 

The Ministry of Marine was created in November, 1912. 

Local Government. 

The j)rovincesand commun(is(2,632 in 1911) of Belgium have a largeamount 
of autonomous government. Tlie luovincial electors arc tlic same as those 
who elect the senators directly, the qualifications of the communal electors 
are also the same, except tliat these must have been domiciled at least three 
years in the commune, and a supplementary vote is given to owners of real 
property yielding an income of at least 150 francs. No one has more than 
4 votes. In communes with over 20,000 inhabitants tliere are councillors 
elected directly, by single vote, by citizens enrolled on the communal 
electoral lists, and possessing the qualifications rciiuisite for electors to the 
Councils of Industry and Labour ; half the councillors are ap]>ointed by the 
working-men electors, and half by the electors wlio are industrial heads 
(chefs d’industvie). In communal elections vote l)y ballot is suppressed, 
except when there is a single mandate to be conferred. Candidates 

obtaining an absolute majority are declared elected ; others have seats 

allocated in accordance with the system of “Proportional Representation.” 
In the year 1912-13 there were 1,483,994 provincial and 1,344,565 

communal electors. To bo eligible to the Provincial or Communal 
Council, persons must bo twenty-five years of age and domiciled in the 
province or commune. Half the Provincial Council is renewed every four years, 
and it meets fifteen days each year. There is a permanent deputation of six 
members elected, which is presided over by the Governor of the province. 
All provincial and communal interests, including local finances, are under 
the care of the Council, as far as they are not provided for in the general 
administration. The Communal Councils are elected for eight years, half 

z z 2 
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being renewed every four years. In each commune there is a college com^ 
posed of the burgomaster, president, and a certain number of aldermen, 
corresponding almost to the permanent deputation of the Provincial Council, 
and both are the organs of the central administration. 

Area and Population 

Belgium has an area of 29,451 square kilometres, or 11,373 English square 
miles. . The following table shows the population at various dates : — 


Census 

Years 

1 

Population 

Total 

luci'case 

i Increase ■ 

1 per cent. 

; per annum 

: Census ' 
Years 

Population 

Total Incwaso 

1866 

4,827,833 

^ 298,372 

•65 

1890 

6,069,321 

549,312 

•99 

1876 

: 5,336,185 

i 508,352 

; 1 -05 

1900 

6,693,548 

624,227 

1-03 

1880 

1 5,520,009 

; 183,824 

•85 i 

1910 

7,423,784 

i 730,236 

1-09 


Area and ])opulation 

of provinces 






Pobulation 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1910 

Provinces ^ 

Area : 

Jig. .sq. miles 

Ceiisu.s 

JOstimnt.ed 



Dec. 31, I'.'IU 

Dec. SI, 1912 


Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,093 

968,677 

1,004,909 

884 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,409,677 

1,522,941 

1,158 

, fWest 

Mau.lei's 

1,249 

1,1.58 

874,136 

1,120,335 

884,777 

1,134,079 

699 

967 

Hainan t 

1,437 

1,232,867 

1,247,042 

i 8.57 

Liege . 

1,117 

888,341 

896,649 

798 

Limbourg . 

931 

276,691 

284,171 

296 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

231,215 

232,900 

135 

Namur 

1,414 

326,846 

364,319 

; 231 

Total . 

11,373 

7,423,784 

7,571,387 

1 652 


In 1910 there were 3,680,790 males and 3,742,994 females, or 98 males for 
every 100 females. In 1912 there were 3,766,872 males, 3,814,506 females. 
Of the population in 1910 (exclusive of children under 2 years of age), 
2,833,334 spoke French only, .3,220,662 Flemish only, 31,415 German only, 
871,288 Frencli and Flemish, 74,993 French and Gcniian, 8,662 Flemish and 
German, and 62,547 spoke all three languages. Civil condition of the 
jmpulation in 1910 : — 


- 


Unmanieil 

Married 

' Widowed 

1 Divorced 

Males . 
Females 

• 

2,169,253 

2,092,618 

1,370,778 

1,371,102 

134,345 

270,929 

6,414 

1 8,345 


In 1910 there were 264,647 foreigners (121,684 males and 132,863 females) 
in Belgium. Of these 70,960 were Dutch, 80,766 French, 67,010 German 
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10,367 Luxembourgeois, 6,974 British, 4,498 Italian, 5,927 Austro-Hiingarian, 
7,491 Russian, 2,835 Swiss, and 8,238 of other nationalities. 

Statistics for occupations in 1900 (the latest available) will bo found in 
The Statesman’s Yeah Book for 1913. 

Births, deaths, and marriages : — 


Total 

Year i Living 
Births 

still-born 

Illegiti- 

mate 

(Living) 

Illegiti- 
mate per ; 
TOO Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1910 ! 176,413 

1911 ■ 171,802 

1912 ■ 171,187 

8,008 

7,557 

7,789 

10,837 

10,767 

6-14 

6-27 

112,826 

122,843 

113,378 

58,776 

59,370 

61,278 

63,587 

48,9.59 

58,809 

Divorces : 1907, 841 ; 1908, 892 ; 1909, 1,039 ; 1910, 1,089; 1911, 1,081. 
The following table shows the iiiiniigratioii ami emigration : — 



1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

191;? 

Immigration . 
Emigration . 


38,155 

32,294 

39,488 

39,190 

44,950 

38,851 

41,062 

33,007 

42,980 

35,775 

Excess of immigration . +5, 861 

-1-4,298 

+ 6,096 

+ 8,055 

+ 7,205 


The most important towns, December 31, 1912 ; — 


Brussels and 


' Verviers 

, 45,964 

' Namur . 

. 32,453 

suburbs ^ . 

663,647 

Bruges . 

. 53,635 

' Ostend . 

. 43,002 

Antwerp (Anvers) . 

312,884 

Louvain 

. 42,482 

St. Nicolas 

. 35,128 

Liege . . 

170,634 

Seraing . 

. 41,833 

, Alost 

. 35, 603 

Ghent (Gaud) 

167,477 

4’oiirnai 

37,849 

Moms . 

. 27,805 

Mechlin (Malines) . 

59,735 

Conrtrai 

. 36,029 

Charleroi 

. 29,452 


1 Tlie suhiirl)s comprise t dtstinct comnumes. 


Religion. 

Of the inhabitants professing a religion the majority is Roman Catholic. 
But no inquisition on the profession or faith is now nnule at the censuses, 
and therefore, the last available figures, tliose of 1891, are the only clue to 
the numbers of the three dominant faiths. According to these there were : — 
Protestants and Anglicans 27,900 ; Jews, 13,200. There are, however, 
statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these there were in 1913 : — 
Roman Catholic higher clergy 85 ; inferior clergy, 5,694 ; Protestant pastors, 
33 ; Jews (rabbis and ministers) 14. The State does not interfere in any way 
with the internal affairs of either Catholic or Protestant Churches. There 
is full religious liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all 
d^itominiitions Is paid from the national treasury. 

In 1911 there were six Roman Catholic dioceses, 200 deaneries, 6,476 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 largfi and 11 small seminaries. In 1900 
there were 2,474 convents, of which 291, with 6,237 inmates, were for men, 
iLtid 2,183, tvith 31,668 inmates, for women. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church Is under a synod. 
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Instruction. 

Of the four universities Ghent and Li^ge are State, Brussels and 
Louvain free. 


Univer.sities 

1011-12 

1 

Theology 

Jurispru- 
i deuce 

Students of 

Philoso- 

phy 

Medicine ' 

I 

Sciences 

Total 

Brussels . 




199 

144 

278 1 

297 i 

918 

Ghent 


— 

200 

86 : 

150 

99 1 

535 

Li^ge 


— 

468 

175 

241 

915 i 

1,803 

Louvain . 


90 

675 

422 

599 

314 i 

2,100 


Attached to the universities are various special technical schools, 2,801 
students in 1911-12. There are 6 commercial high schools ; the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, 686 students in 1911 ; 84 schools of 
design, 15,427 students ; royal conservatoires and other schools of music 
20,545 students in 1911. Public schools, 1911 : — 



No. 

Pupils 

— i 

No. 

1 Pupils 

Royal A the- > 



M i d d 1 e-c lass 



mneums and 



normal schools ; 

4 

207 

colleges . 

35 

8,062 

Primary normal 



Middle-class 



schools . 

57 

4,697 

schools (male) . ; 

90 

19,222 

Primary schools . ■ 

7,590 

934,830 

M i d d 1 e-c lass 



Infant ,, 

3,186 

275,911 

schools (female) 

44 

9,777 

Adult ,, 

4,940 

246,292 


There are many private or free schools—infant, primary, and adult 
schools mostly under ecclesiastical (*are. 

Each commune must have at least one primary school. The cost of 
primary instruction devolves on the communes, with subsidies from the 
State and provinces. The total sum spent on elementary education in 1910 
was 57,387,553 francs. 

The proportion of the population (deduction made of children of less 
than 8 years), who could not read or write at the census of 1910 was 13 T 
percent. ; in 1900 was 19T per cent. ; in 1890, 25*0 percent. ; in 1880, 
30 26 per cent. In 1913, of the 67,396 young men called out for military 
service, 4,207, or 9*24 per cent., could neitlier read nor write ; in 1900 the 
corresponding percentage was 10*10 ; and in 1890, 15*92. 


Justice and Crime. 

Judges are appointed for life. There is one Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and Assize Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 judicial 
districts, each with a Court of lirst in.stance. In each of the 222 cantons is a 
justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, various special 
tribunals. There is trial by jury. The Gendarmerie (3,523) and the Garde 
Civique (46,417) are used for the maintenance of internal order. 
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The mean number of inmates of the various classes of prisons were : — 


- 

1 100(5 

1907 

1 1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Central prisons . 

746 

1 745 

734 

738 

740 

721 

Secondary ,, 

' 4,009 

' 4,189 

4,175 

4,165 

3,633 

4,104 

Reformatories^ . 

190 

168 

142 

144 

136 

136 


1 The figures show only the imiribor of children in the correctional branch of the 
State charity schools annexed to the Ghent central prison. 

Pauperism. 

There arc numerous private cliaritable associations, but the only public 
charity institutions are refuges, d^pdta de 7nendicitif hospitals, and the 
bureaux de bienfaisance^ under the Communal Councils, while the provinces 
contribute to maintain certain classes of hospitals, refuges, or almshouses, 
and asylums. Tlie coniinunes must furnish assistance to their paupers. 
The charity institutions rec.cived in donations and legacies 1,904,130 francs 
in 1911 ; Outdoor relief is provided under certain conditions. Statistics 
of depots de mendicite for the reception of beggars and vagabonds (adults) : — 


Year 

Total 

Entries 

Mean 

Poimlation 

Year 

Total 

Entries 

Mean 

Population 

1908 

4,635 

5,421 

1910 

4,597 

5,676 

1909 

4,751 

5,724 

1911 

4,280 

1 6,646 


State Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure in thousands of francs : — 

Revenue ' Expenditure 

Years “ j „ , 

j Ordinary ' ^j^dhlary ■ Ordinary Special ToUl 

■ ; ' ■ ■ " ■ " t " 

i l.OOOfr. l.OOOfr. l.OOOfr. I l.OOOfr. I l.OOOfr. l.OOOfr. 

1910 682,487 132,918 815,405 | 672,954 , 156,502 829,4.56 

1911 695,252 42,771 ' 738,023 689,166 121,761 810,927 

1912 ! 755,685 21,816 j 777,501 749,255 ' 146,518 89.5,773 

1913 ' 788,614 19,174 ! 807,788 787,856 | 140,663 928,519 

1914 j 807,314 — I _ 806,754 j — ; — 

For tlio ]iroi)osc(l biulf'ct for 1914 see The SrATESMAN’s Vkar-Book for 
1916, p. 733. 

National liabilities (con.solidated debt) on January 1, 1914 : — 

Francs 

Share of the Netherlands debt at 2^ per cent. , 219,959,632 

Loans at 3 per cent. ..... 3,523,067,806 

Total 3,743,027,438 

(149,721,098/.) 

Almost the entire debt was raised for and devoted to works of jmblic 
utility. Tlicie is a sinking fund for all descriptions of the debt, exce|)fc the 
2i per cent, old debt. "Idle debt charge amounted to 127,487,910 francs 
(5,099,516/.) in 1914. 

The estimated revenue of the German Governor-General for 1916 
amounted to 248,649,935 francs, and the expenditure to 274,480,435 francs^ 
^efiving a deficit of 26,830,600 francs. 
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Defence. 

According to the new Military Law passed in 1913, the Belgian Army is 
recruited by means of annual calls to the Colours and by voluntary engage- 
ments, the former consisting of 49 per cent, of those inscribed on the rolls. 
Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 

The young men of the contingent serve for 15 months in the infantry, 
fortress artillery and engineers : for 21 months in the field artillery : and for 
24 months in the cavalry. The total length of service is for 8 years in the 
active army, followed by 5 3^ears in the reserve. 

The reserve cannot he called out for active service exce])t in the event of 
war or if the country is threatened. The 11th, 12th and 13th Classes are 
not mobilized except in case of absolute necessity and are employ^ed in the 
defence of fortified places and in the non-combatant services. 

The passage of one Class to the following one, and the sending of the soldiers 
on leave take place on December 15, viz., 3 months after the expiration of the 
year of military service. In the event of war or if the Country is in danger the 
King may call out as many of the Classes on leave that he considers necessary, 
commencing with the last class sent on leave. Ho may also suspend tlie 
granting of leave to the soldiers and volunteers of the different categories. 

During the war voluntary enlistment has been greatly extended and com- 
pulsion has been enforced on men between the ages of 18 and 40. 

Reservists of the active army are su])Ject to recalls to the Colours of 4, 6 
or 8 weeks, according to tlie brancli of the service to which they belong. 
These recalls take place during the 2nd, 3rd or 4th year of service. 

The field army consists of 6 army divisions and of 2 cavalry divisions. 

The army divisions consist of a varying number of mixed brigades 
(infantry, artillery, machine guns and cavalry) of the divisional cavalry, 
divisional cyclists, artillery grou\>s, field tclegi*a])h ami searchlight units, 
engineer comx^anies and a divisional lrans}>ort corps. 

The cavalry divisions normally (consist of 2 bi‘igades of 2 regiments, 
cyclists, machine gun sections, horse artiileiy batteries, field telegrapli units, 
pioneer pontoon cyclists, and a divisional transport corps. 

The Grand General Staff, in addition, Ijas at its disposal heavy artillery 
units, trench mortars, aviation, aerostation, telegraph, bridging equipment, 
railway and engineer units. 

Tlie army estimates for 1914 amount to 101,096,455 francs (4,043,850L). A 
portion of the total is assigned for aviation purposes. Belgium lias no navy. 

Production and Industry, 

I. Agriculturk. 

In each province there is an official Agricultural Commission, delegates 
from which, along with specialists, form a supreme council of agriculture. 

Of the total area, 2, 945, 589hectares, 1 , 736, 174 are under cul tivation, 521, 496 
under forest, 190,444 fallow or uncultivated, the rest roads, marshes, rivers, &c. 

The following figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years : — 


Acreage I Produce in cwts. 


Crop 

1011 

1912 

1013 

1911 1 

i 

1912 

1913 

Wheat . 

808,423 

896,499 

398,785 

8,482,786 j 

8,219,836 

8,089,010 

Barley . 

83,813 

84,279 * 

86,082 

1,904,858 

1,822,041 

1,836.160 

Oats 

638,501 , 

647,612 . 

679,235 1 

12,853,477 ! 

10,021,930 

18,921,890 

Rye 

647,543 * 

650,077 ' 

648,727 

12,176.821 ; 

10,653^382 

11,411,898 

Potatoes. 

386,800 1 

387,009 

879,677 

, 2,702,847 1 ; 

3,253,007 1 

3,200,9321 

Beet (sugar) . 

145,061 i 

152,851 ! 

181,047 

1,482,518 H 

1,702,535 1 

1,891.9171 

Toba<;eo . 

10,542 1 

9,922 1 

10,006 

166,874 ! 

197,352 

178,788 


1 Tons. 
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The average value of the total products of the forests is about 21,653,482 
francs. 

On December 31, 1913, there were 267,160 liorses, l,849,d84 horned 
cattle, and 1,412,293 pigs. 


IL MjNING and METAIiS AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

Of the more important industries tlie following may be mentioned : 
artificial silk, motor cars, glass, iron and steel, lace (particularly hand-made 
lace), linen, and gloves. 

1,550 quarries in 1912, workmen 35,532, value of products 69,758,300 
francs ; workmen engaged in metallic mines 264 ; iron ore produced in 1900 
247,890 tons, valued at 1,320,000 francs ; in 1912, 167,370 tons, valued at 
736,600 francs. Coal mines in 1912, 209, of which 126 were worked: 
workpeople, 1910, 143,701 ; 1911, 142,580; 1912, 145,670. Production of 
coal ; — 


! 1907 1908 * 1909 : 1910 1911 ‘ 1912 

i ■ ■ * ' 

Tons (1000) . i 23,705 j 23,558 23,617 23,916 23,053 22,972 

Value in 1000 frs. ; 399,657 | 308,579 837,906 348,877 340,279 380,444 


In 1915 the production of coal amounted to 14,244,172 metric tons 
(22,841,000 in 1913) ; of briquettes, 1,202,625 metric tons (2,600,000 in 
1913); and of coke, 484,481 metric tons (3,400,000 in 1913). 

Iron ore, from Luxemburg, was imported to the value of 9,224,891 francs 
ill 1910 ; 8,231,724 francs in 1911 ; 9,165,390 francs in 1912. 

Pig and manufactured iron produced : — 



1908 I 1909 1910 

! 1911 

1912 

Pig iron 

Tons 

Value (1, 000 fr.) 

1,270,050 1,616,370 1,852,090 2,046,280 

85,883 100,682 120,761 133,664 

2,301,290 

160,836 

Manufactured iron 
Tons 

Valuc(l,000fr.) 

306,650 ! 316,990 , 299,500 
41,584 45,653 39,494 

i 290,270 
' 37,487 

334,750 

46,025 

Steel ingots 

Tons 

Value (1, 000.fr.) 

1,198,000 1,580,850 1,892,160 

1 107,095 : 128,950 ; 161,606 

2,192,630 

201,705 

2,515,040 

242,377 

Steel rails, Ac. 

Tons 

Value (1,000 fr.) 

1 i 1 

! 989,400 '1,264,660 1,334,650 
j 137,836 I 167,467 i 192,220 

1,664,960 

210,370 

1,903,270 
i 267,819 


In 1913, 2,466,700 metric tons of pig-iron wore produced. 

In 1911 there were 89 sugar manufactories, produce 234,764 tons of raw 
sugar; 21 refineries, output 121,226 tons; 125 distilleries, output 73,864 
kilolitre^ of alcohol at 50° G. -L. 

In 1911, 616 fishing vessels caught fish to the value of 6,381,939 

frtinds. 
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Commerce. 

.SPKCIAl. COMMEROK. 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

■ 

i Year 

i 

Imports 

Exports 

1911 

1912 i 

£ 

1 180,338,920 i 

198,320,368 j 

£ 

143,218,985 

158,059,142 

j 

1913 

19141 

£ 

183,84.5,000 ] 

92, 126,000 

£ 

143,073,000 

74,159,000 


1 First 0 iiiontlis. 


Special imports, 1912 (4,958,009,199 francs), included imports by sea, 
2,943.216,000 francs, by land, railway, canals and rivers, 1,855,257,000 
francs; exports, by sea, 1,497,512,000 francs, by land, railway, canals and 
rivers 2 370,067,000 francs. 

Imports for home consumption, exports of Belgian origin, and transit 
trade, in millions of francs : — 


1900 1907 1908 1909 1910 1011 ; 1912 


I Million frs Million frs Million frs Million frs Million frs Million frs Million frs 
Impoits , i 3,454-0 3,773-6 3,327-4 3,704-3 , 4,265-0 4,508-5 , 4,958-0 

Exports . ! 2,793-8 : 2,848-1 ! ‘2,506-4 2,809-7 ■ 3,407-4 3.580-3 3,951-5 

Transit . j 2,268-8 ' ‘2,343-0 ' ‘2,021-0 2, ‘290 3 2, ‘287 -2 ; 2,298*9 ' 2,437 ‘3 


The customs receipts amounted, in 1910 to 07,376, 134 francs ; in 1011, 65,425,120 francs 
(2,617,004/.) ; in 1012, 74,460,57‘2 francs (2,978,4'20/.). I'hc conimercial treaty of 1862 
provided for the “most favoured nation” treatment between Great Britain and BolKiurn. 
This treaty terminated in 1878, but since then the system in force under the treaty has been 
continued by an arrangement terminable after 3 months’ notice. 

The amount of revenue collected by means of a tarilf on imported goods is very 
small, and when compared with the value of the entire imports it will be found that 
the average duty charged in relation to the entire imports anioiinla to less than l-5i)er 
cent. Tlie customs taiitf is intended more as a protection to home industrie.s than a.s 
a means of revenue production. 

Leading articles of special commerce for 2 years in thousands of 
francs 


Imports 

1912 

1913 

1 Exports 

1912 

1913 


1,000 

Boot) 


1,000 

1,000 

Wool 

francs, francs 
428,629 410,198 

! Wool 

francs, francs. 
396,001 i350, 497 

Wheat 

4Ol,903'393,186 

Flax 

140,375 

13‘2,823 

Cotton 

211,927 

210,4-20 

: Flax yarns .... 

131,018 

il4,40‘2 

Bead 

‘29,495 

29,067 

{ Zinc 

120,017 

93,499 

Haw hides .... 

179,818 189,156 

! Haw hides .... 

119,732 

11 2,. 384 

Coal 

148,409 161,957 

i Railway and tramway cars. 

119,821 

94,884 

Maize 

139,0471 110, 4‘25 

, Rubber .... 

100,945 

109, ‘249 

Rubber .... 

Flax 

]34,654il45,235 
10H,9‘20; 100,(573 

Iron (hammered and rolled) 

] and steel .... 

262,149 

251,315 

Beer 

11,422 

13,078 

: Wheat 

93,612 

73,1*23 

Barley, Ac 

91,733 

73,018 

1 Coal ..... 

92,309 

90,220 

Coffee 

66,663 

92,830 

1 Cotton .... 

78,679 

84,848 
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Imports 

1012 

1913 

Exports 

i 1912 

1013 

Seeds 

1,000 

franca. 

14r),t)'>l) 

1,000 

francs. 

172,720 

Vegetable oil 

1,000 

francs. 

43,512 

1,000 

francs. 

31,200 

Building wood 

123,074 

124,. 000 

Copper .... 

29,819 

32,771 

Jute .... 

17,017 

14,073 

Machinery .... 

94,200 

77,112 

Pig iron 

.03,440 

4 3,. 323 

Oil cloth .... 

2,441 

2,854 

Machinery . 

07,005 

107,030 

[ Window glass 

4.8,224 

40,741 

Oil cake . , . . ! 

03,318 

00,309 

Dyes and colours 

02,249 

68,127 

Flax 

108,920 

100,073 

1 Maize 

44,071 

24,380 

Copper 

47,002 

42,032 

j Lead 

32,191 

34,712 

Chemical i)roduct.s . . 1 

120,068 

141,090 

j IIor.scs .... 

‘ 37,831 

40,894 

Petroleum (refined) . . j 

40,008 

42,108 

' Wool yarr).s 

1 01,868 

65,092 

Dyes and colours 

07,200 

0.0, 281 > 

Chemical prodiict.s 

83,280 

93,601 

Wine 

35,910 

40, .842 

Paper 

j 38,687 

37,288 


Special trade by principal countries : — 


Imports fiom | Exports to 



1911 

1012 ! 

1911 

1912 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

i 1000 francs , 

1000 franca 

France 

738,671 

908,048 

i 695,105 ^ 

752,314 

United States . 

341,423 

413,829 

113,982 : 

145,128 

Gt. Britain & Ireland 

436,220 , 

505,646 

498,187 i 

594,625 

Netherlands . 

298,217 ; 

356,573 

352,346 

367,599 

Germany 

602,393 ; 

703,120 

1 959,331 

1,007,469 

British India . 

267,614 

240,551 

34,967 

40,389 

Russia . 

318,136 

272,327 

' 66,904 i 

83,496 

Rumania 

215,239 

200,962 

24,283 ; 

17,771 

Argentine Republic. 

272,328 ' 

305,524 

! 83,661 ! 

92,661 


The principal imports into Great Britain from Belf^ian ports, and exports 
of British ])rodu(^e to Belgian ports (Board of Trade returns) v/crc in the 
years mentioned ; -- 


Imports 

1913 

191 1 

Exi»orts 

1913 

1914 

1 

£ 

£ i 


£ 

£ 

Cottons 

8.59,546 

840,8.53 ■ 

Cottons . 

1,502,899 

949,111 

Woollen yarn . 

1,4(19,362 

748,114 i 

Woollens 

706,273 

329,939 

Silk Htutts 

101,849 

63, ,588 1 

Machinery 

1,102,694 

678,621 

Ivory . . . i 

196,128 

210,.542 ! 

Shii*3 

! 65,112 

109,271 

Gloves 

369,290 

224,085 

Iloisea . 

I 483,690 

363,480 

Flax . . . : 

1,262,141 

1,234,713 

Iron 

; 1,040,243 

050,611 

Zinc . . . j 

Linen yarn . i 

1,291,011 

769,297 

61.5,03.S 1 

703,002 '| 

Coal 

, 1,176,001 

671,444 


In 1915 the principal articles im])orted from Belgium were chicory, 
17,87U. ; hops, 78,768/.; flax, 150,961/.; plate glass, 179,463/.; gloves, 
129,451/. 

The total trade between England and Belgium for 5 3 ^eai's was as follows : — 


- 

1912 ! 

1913 ‘ 

1914 : 

i 

1915 I 

1916 

Imports from Belgium to U.K. 
Exports to Belgium from U.K. 

£ 

23.61.5,740 

12,193,306 

1 23,382,268 
j 13,230,733 

! 

16,100,820: 

8,279,40U| 

£ i 

1,. 577, 804 
189,444| 

£ 

1,291,760 

25.5,581 
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Shipping and navigation. 

Merchant marine, Decern )>er 81 



ion 

1912 

1013 ’ 

1914 


1015 


No. Tons 

No.j Tons 

1 No.; Tons No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Sailing 70815613 
Steamers 

8 : 5,905 

93 j 1 (-.0,51 5 ! 

cS ' 7,616 

! 97 1 17 1,021 

Ill 12,060 1 S 
111 1224,448 |108 

0,056 

202.185 

5 

87 

0,713 

1 177,289 

Total 

101 , 166,420 

105 1 181, 637 

122 1287,408 '108 

211.241 

02 

184,002 

The navigation at Belgian ports is shown as follows : — 


I 1008 1000 I 1010 ' 1011 ^ 1012 

I No. Tons No. Tons • No. Ton.s No. Tons i No. Tons 


Vessels- 1 

Entered: 10, 2.56 13, 400, .^'51 10,r*.80 14,28.3,34.5 10,048 1.5,101,171 11 ,100 If), 007, 850 11,280 10,3.58,088 
Cleared (10,268 13,441,093 10,510 14,274,014 10,92."> 15,074,061 11,122 15, S'.Ki, 015 11,214 16,310,056 


Total 120,524 26,850,424 21,0.58 28,5.57,350 21,872 80,175,232 22,228’31, 804,274 22, 444 32,672,980 
The vessels entered and cleared in 1912 were a.s follows : — 


Nationality 

1 Entered : 

i - - ( 

1 No. 1 Tonnage 

No. 

Cleared 

Tonnage 

Belgian 

i 1,962 

: 1,856,832 

1,961 

1,871,603 

British 

' 5,152 

; 7,079,203 , 

5,14.''. 

1 7,037,734 

German 

1,768 

1 4,269,515 j 

1,748 

4,239,807 


Internal Communications. 

The total length of the road.s in Delgium (1911) was a.s follows : — 
State road.s, 5,072 miles ; provincial loads, 987 niilc.s ; conceded roads, 140 
tiiiles ; by-roads, 19,347 niiles ; totah 25,446 miles. The majority of the 
roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable wateiways (rivers and canals) in 1911 was 
1,238 mile.s. 

The length of railways (1912) : — State line.s, 2,708 miles ; private lines, 
190 miles; light railways, 2,503 miles; total, 5,401 miles (5,335 in 1911). 

Passengers conveyed by State railways in 1912, 191,814,188, by com- 
anies 19,232,932. Gros.s receipts 1912 for the State 331,120,556 francs; 
for companies 3.5,219,722 francs ; cxpen.scs for the State 229,672,818 francs ; 
for the companie.« 14,588,366 francs. The fir.st cost of State railways to 
end of 1912, 2,860,257,106 francs ; net receipts 101,4:47,738 francs ; 
financial charges 105,616,663 fraiic.s. 

The work of the Post Office in Belgium in four years was a.s follows : — 


— 

1900 

1010 

ion 

1912 

Private letters . 
Official letters . 
Post-cards 
Printed matter . i 
Newspapers . | 

193,620,497 
! 35,473,873 

112,601,424 
220,865,628: 
^ 160,521,278 

208,696,675 ‘ 
36,091,149 
119,736,212 ; 
246,988,121 1 
171,964,993 j 

218,176,673 
37,392,466 
123,266,448 
201,797,474 I 
180,198,608 

1 222,026,772 
37,822,707 
126,215,102 
278,366,172 
188,088,611 
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Oa December 31, 1912, there were 1,708 post offices in Belgium. The 
gross revenue of the Post Office in the year 1912 amounted to 43,419,097 
francs, and the expenditure to 23,912,334 francs. 

' The telegra])hs in Belgium carried 24,886,700 despatches, private and 
official, in the year 1912. In 1912 the total length of public telegraph 
lines was 4,985 miles, and the length of wires 26,365 miles, exclusive of rail- 
ways and eanal telegraphs. There were in 1912, 1,679 telegraph offices. 
Receipts in 1912 (telegraphs and tele])hones), 21,352,631 francs; expenses 
(telegraphs and telephones), 17,544,592 francs. 

In 1912 there were 262 urban tele])hone systems with 163,212 miles of 
wire, and the inter-urban systems had 26,366 miles of wire ; total number of 
conversations 135,200,472 in 1912. 

Money and Credit. 

No gold has been minte<l since 1882, and no silver 5-franc pieces since 
1876. 

The one hank of emission in Belgium is the National Bank, instituted 1850. 
By law of March 26, 1900, its constitution was modified, and its duration ex- 
tended to January 1, 1929. Its cajiital and reserve amounted in 1912 to 
90,693,280 francs. It is the casliier of the State, and is authorised to carry 
on the usual banking operations. Its situation on December 31 of the years 
1914 and 1915, was: — 


Coin (gold and silver) and bullion 
Note circulation 


Francs 

lyii 


293,360,604 

1,614,844,992 


Francs 

1015 

507,306,592 1 
1,318,874,768 


During the German occupation the Societe Geiieralo de Belgique has been 
recognised as the national bank of issue, and its note issue is shown as 
follows : — 


Coin (Belgian and German) 
Note circulation 


Francs 

Alnrclj 8, 1017 
12,867,542 
855,860,095 


Francs 

March 23, 1916 

189,794,415 

641,235,939 


There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultural banks, 
credit unions, and popular banks. The following are statistics of the State 
savings-].)aiiks : — 


Year 

Oflices 

Depositors 

Aiuount of ji 
De])Osits at j| 
end of year i; 

Year 

Offi ces 

! Amount of 
Depositors Deposits at 
end of year 

1900 

1010 

1,206 
1,217 ! 

2,710,112 

2,808,549 

Francs || 

, 920,14.5,054 ii 
, 904,608,344 || 

1911 

1912 

1,2()0 

1,290 

j Francs 

2,901,793 i 1,007, 933, 403 
3,013,290 1,057,758,520 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc Par value 25 '22^ to £1 sterling 

Belgium belongvS to the I^atin Monetary Union. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

> This sum included 262,775,929 francs in gold and German currency to the value of 
242,329,040 francs. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1 . Of Belgium in Great Britain. 

Envoy (Uid Minister. — Hymans : appointed Feliniary, iyi5. * 

Counsellor of Legation . — G. de Ramaix. 

First Sccretitrics . — Charles Maskeiis and Count Philippe dc Beauflfori. 
Second Secretary . — Count G. de Hemricourt deGrunne. 

Attaches. — Harold Ih'.rnard and Prince Reginald de Croy. 

Head of the Belgian Military Mission, attached to the Legation , — General 
Count de Jonghe d’Ardoye. 

Military Attache . — Major R. Maton, O.lh 
Consul-General iii I^ondon.— F. Pollet. 

There are Consular representatives of Belgium in the following towns : — 
Aberdeen, Arbroath, Belfast, Berwick, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cowes, Dartmouth, Dover, Dublin, Dundee, Edinburgh, Falmouth, 
Glasgow, Goole, Grimsby, Guernsey, Harwich, Hull, Leith, Leeds, 
Lerwick, Limerick, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Middlesbrough, Milford 
Haven, Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Queenstown, Ramsgate, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Sunderland, Swansea, Yarmouth, and other places. 

2 . Of Great Britain in Belgium.^ 

Envoy and Minister . — Hon. Sir E. H. Yijiiers, G.C. VCO., K.C.M.G., 
C.B., appointed October, 1911. 

Secretary. — Lord Kilmarnock,. 

Honorary Attach ^ — C. K. Webber. 

There is a Consul-General and three Yice-Consuls at Antwerp, and 
Vice-Consuls at Bruges, Brussels, Charleroi, Ghent, Liege, Ostend, and Spa. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Belgium. 

1 . Offical Publioatjons. 

The publications of the Central Statistical Commission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments: the Interior, xVgriculture, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs Instruction, 
Industry and Labour, <fec. 

Annuairo JStatistique de la Belgique efc du Congo Beige. Annual. Brussels. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeker's Belgium and Uolland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 16th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910. ^ 

Balan{\i.), Soixante-dix an.s d’hi.stoire de Belgique. Brussel.s, 1890. 

Banning (E.), La Belgique au Point de Vue militaire et international. Brussels, 1901. 
Bavary (Ch. Victor de), Histoire de la revolution beige de 1830. Bruxelles, 1876. 
Billiard (B,.), La Belgique linlustrielle et Comm«Tciale de Demain. Paris, 1915. 

Bowc/te (B.), Les ouvriers a-ricoles eii BeLique. Brussel.s, l!q4. 

Boulger (D. C.), Belgium of the Bclgian.s, London, 1911. —The History of Belgium. 
Vol. I., 1902. Vol. II., 1909. Kevi.sed 1913. London. 

Brangwyn (Frank), and Stokes (Hugh), Belgium. London, 1916. 

Charriaut (H.), La Belgique Moderne. Paris, 1910. 

Cram (R. A.), lleart of Europe. Lomlon, lOlG 

Deaehamps (Le Chevallier), La Constitution Internationale de la Belgique. Bruxellc.s, 1901 . 
Ensor (R. C. K.), Belgiiim. London, 1916 . 

Essen (L. van der), A Short History of Btdgiuin. London, 1916. 

Griffis (W. E.), Belgium, the Land of Art. London and New York, 1912 
ffampe (KarJ), Belgiens Vergangenlieit uiul Gegenwart. Leipzig, 1916. 

JBanslik (E.)i Das Koiiigreich Belgien. Berlin, 1910. 

Holland (Clive), The Belgians at Home. Lon»loii, 1911. 

Huberich (C. H.) and Nicol-Speyer (A.), German Legislation for the Occupied Terri- 
tories of Belgiuiri. yhe Hague, 1915. 


1 Since the German occupation of Belgium the British representatives have followed 
the Government to Le Havre. 
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Ingpen (R.), The Gloi y of Belgiiiin. London, 1014. 

Jacquart (0.), Rtude de la Dctiiographie, staiiqiic et dynaiuiqne, des agglomerations 
urbaines, et .s})ecialemciit des villes beiges. Rapport presents au XI« eongr6s interna- 
tional d’liygi^ne et de doinograj)})!©. Brussels, 190.S. Mouvement de I'^tat civil et de la 
population en Belgique i)endant Ics auriees 187*)-1000. Brussels. — La Mortality infantile 
dans les Flandres.—Mssais <le Statistique Morale. I Le {Suicide. Brussels, 1008. II. Le 
divorce et la separation du corp.s. Brussels, 1000.— La Criiniualite Beige, 18G8-1000, 
Louvain, 1012. 

Jourdain (A.) and Sialle{\u von), Dictionnaire encyclopedique degeographie de Belgique 
Brussels, 1895, &c. 

Krusch (P.), Die uiitzbaren Lager.statten Belgiens, ihre geologische Position und 
wirtse.haft]i(;bc Bedeutung. Es.sen, 1010. 

^Lavisse (R.), (Editor), llistuire Goneralc. Vols. X,, XI., XU. Paris, 1808-1900. 

Mac Donnell (J. de C.), King Leo})oM II. ; His Rule in Belgium and the Congo. 
London, 1905. — Belgium; Her Kings, Kingdom and Peojde, London, 1914. 

jVf arteZ (IL), Le Developpomentcommcrcial de la Belgique, (fee. Brussels. Annual. 

Mu s’sur It (Jean), BelgiaTis und«:*r the German Ragle. liOndon, 1910. 

Afo««(?l(H. G.), Hist oirede la Belgique. Brussels, 1881. 

Prohst (Eugeii), IbOgicn. Eiudrncke ein* s Neutralen. Zurich, 1910. 

7b G67-(E.), ija Belgi(iue Agrieolo, Industrielle et Commerciale. Paris and Liege, 1904. 

Quelle (Otto), Belgien iirid die franziisische Nachbargebiete. Brunswick, 1016. 

7io«seZ (E.) (Editor). La Patric Beige, 18.80 -P.H>5. Brussels. I'MO. 

Scudamore (C.)i Bidgium and the Belgians. Loudon, 1901. 

Seignohos (C.), Histoiro Politique de TEurupe Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. liOiidon, 1900,] 

Siii'<feen (G.), Das Modernc Belgien. Berlin, 1909. 

Smythe (C.), The Story of Belgium. London, 1900. 

Stokes (ll,), and lirtingin/ii Belgium London, 191.5. 

Varlez (li.). Rapport general sur la Belgique (for the Paris Exhibition of 1900) 
Brussels, 1900. 

T'{net'n7(J . M .), Coiistilution of Belgium. [Trans, of Text with Notes,] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

JP/iRt’ (0.), The Belgic Revolution of 1830. 2 vols. Loudon 1835. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

(CoNGvO BkLGE.) 

Constitution and Government.— The ('ongo Iiulcpciuleut state was 
founded in 188.^ i)y Leo]K)ld II., King of the Belgians, and tlic State was placed 
under his sovereignty, hut its perpetual neutrility, in accordance with the 
]»rovision of Chapter 111. of the (Slciicral Act of Berlin (1885), was guaranteed. 
[Concerning this Act, sec Spatrsman’s Yeak-Book for 1908— p. 874.] 

The annexation of (he State to Belgium was ])rovided for by treaty of 
Novcinher 28, 1907, whii-h was a])proved hy the chanihevs of the Belgian 
Legislature in Augu.sl and by the King on October 18, 1908. The Minister 
for the Colonics is appointed by the King, and is a member of the Council of 
Ministers, lie is I’re.sidont of the Colonial Oonneil, consisting of 14 members, 
8 of whom are appointed by the King, and 3 cliosen by the Senate and 3 by 
the Chamber of Hepresentatives. One of those ajipointed hy the King, and 
one chosen by the Legislative Chainhers, retire annually, but may be re 
appointed. The King is represented in the Colony by a Govoriior-Goueral, 
assisted by several vice-Governors-Geiieral. The budget is presented annually 
to the Chumbers, and voted by them ; the linancial accounts have to be 
verified hy the Court of Accounts. An annual report on the Congo Adminis- 
tration has to be jirescnted to the Chambers along witli the budget. 

The Annexation lias been recognised by all the Powers. 

Goveriior-Oeneral. — M. Heiiry (appointed January 4, 1916). 

Deputy Goveriior- General of Katanga , — M. de Meulemeoster (aiipoiuted 
1916). 

Deputy Governor- General of the Eastern Province. — d. P, Malfeyt (ap- 
pointed November 7, 1913). 
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The precise boundaries of the Congo Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of August, 1885, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Portugal. 

Tlie territory is divided into twenty -two administrative districts 
(March 28, 1912): — Lower Congo, Middle Congo, Kwango, Lake Leopold 
II., Equator, Lulonga, Bangala, Ubangi, Sankuru, Kasai, Lower Uele, 
Upper Uele, Ituri, Stanleyville, Aruwimi, Lowa, Kivu, Manierna, Loinami, 
Tanganika — Moero, Lulua, and Upper Luapula. The last four districts 
form the sub-government of Katanga, with its capital at Elisabethville ; 
the first ton districts form the government general of Belgian Congo, witli 
Boma as its capital, and the remaining eight districts form the sub- 
government of the Eastern Province, with its capital at Stanleyville. At 
the head of each district there is a commissioner. In 1916 there were 
altogether about 182 posts and stations at which 2,250 European officials 
were employed. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Colony is estimated at 909,654 
square miles, with a population of Bantu origin oflicially estimated at 

7 millions. Sir H. Johnston’s estimate is 15^ millions, and another estimate 
is 9 millions. The European population in January, 1915 (exclusive of 
Katanga and Kivu), numbered 3,525. Of these, 2,135 w^ere Belgian, 440 
Portuguese, 204 English, 127 Dutch, 108 Italian, 101 American, 89 Swedish, 
74 French, 40 Swiss, 37 Greeks, 27 Luxomburgers, 24 Norwegian, 14 Danish, 

8 Russians, and 131 others. 

The native languages comprise many dialects, every tribe having its own. 
Kiswahili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under Arab 
influence. Bangala is the commercial languago on the upper Congo ; 
Fiote is used on the lower (^ongo. The religion of the natives consists of 
a gross fetichism, but mission work is actively carried on. There are 149 
mission stations, with 571 mis.sionarie.s, of whom 350 are Catholic and 
221 Protestant. In education they co-operate with the Government, wdiich 
has formed colonies wdierc children are collected and taught. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years in pounds sterling : — 



1912 

1913 

1914 

191.5 

1 

1910 1 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

1,814,004 1 

£ 

1,010,721 

2,037,322 

£ 

1,218,050 

2,077,440 

£ ' 

1,218,050 

2,077,440 

£ 

1,281,963 

2,190,236 


i E.sti mates. 


For 1916 the receipts and expenditure were estimated as follows : — 


Receipts 

Francs Expenditure 

Francs 

Customs .... 

5,999,200 Interior 

28,750,951 

Direct taxes . 

9,480,000 River navy .... 

3,233,295 

Transports, <fec. 

. 2,9.38,000 Posts and Telegraphs 

1,137,296 

Taxes on ivory 

. ],708,()0() Religion and Education. 

-.2,356,680 

Mines .... 

. , 7,031,107 Public Debt and Savings Rank 

18,872,845 

Various .... 

. 3,91 5, .575 : Mines 

. 976,500 i Coinage 

j Various 

[ 2,583,250 

Posts and telegrai)hs 

i 50,000 

1 8,766,646 

Total 

1 32,049,082 j Total 

: (l,287,963t); 

64,755,912 

1 (2,190,236t) 





DEFENCE — JUSTICE — PKODUOTION — COMMERCE, ETC. 

The total public debt of the Belgian Congo amounts (1912) to 278,747,200 
francs (1,149,8887.). 

Def 611 C 6 - — The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to about 12,000 men. They are all infantry and are organised in 26 inde- 
pendent companies. Tlie force is recruited by voluntary enlistment. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers (400) are Europeans, for the most 
part Belgians. The term of service is .seven years, and the recruits are 
trained in seven camps of instruction before being drafted to their com- 
panies. The Territorial police number about 6,000 men. 

JusticO. — There are 7 courts of first instance, 15 county courts, and 
2 courts of appeal (one at Boma and the other at Elisabethville). There 
are altogether 75 magistrates in the Congo. 

Production. — The four chief products in tlic order of their importance 
are rubber, palm-nuts and palm-oil, white copal and cocoa. Ivory is also 
abundant ; 401,838 pounds were exported in 1915 (596,896 pounds in 1914). 
Coffee grows freely, and the cultivation of cocoa is successful. Rice, cotton, 
and tobacco arc grown in a great number of the native villages. Planta- 
tions of rubber, cacao, and coffee have been establi.shed by the Government. 
Cattle thrive satisfactorily in all districts where there is no tsetse fly, notably 
in the highlands of Katanga and Kivu. There are no native industries and 
few skilled 'W’orkmcii. Mining flourishes, the cbief minerals being gold and 
copper. Other minerals are known to exist — coal, iron, tin and manganese — 
hut as yet these have not been obtained in paying quantities. The gold mines 
in 1915 oniplo^^ed some 8,000 natives ; the output was 3,720 pounds. The most 
important mines in the Congo arc the copper mines near Kambove, operated 
by the Union Miniore. The total output in 1915 was 14,040 tons of copper. 

Commerce and Shipping. — The value of the commerce for five years 
was as follows : — 


Years 

Imports i 

Exports 



Special 

£ 

Go lie ml 

£ 

Special 

£ 

General 

liUl 

1,915,.315 

2,331,002 

2,103,097 

3,158,215 

1912 

‘2,1.54,713 

2,47‘l,5o7 

2.305,015 

3,338,597 

19i:3 

2,803,031 

3,484,715 

2,234,990 

2,868,823 

1914 

1,190,002 

1,444,760 

2, 114,991 

2,448,442 

1915 

506,322 

j 734,457 

903,929 

1,020,167 J 


^ Estimated. 


The chief imports for 1914 and 1915 and the exports for 1913 and 1914 were : 



Imports 


Exports 


1914 

1915 


1913 

1914 

Arms, ammunition, 
&c. . . . 

Francs ! 

1 

Francs 

Uubber . 

Francs 

2T,5‘20,355 

Francs 

10,080,804 

505,561 

71,387 

Ivory 

11,075,421 

7,001,904 

Steamers and ships 

1,670,192 

129,900 

Palm-nuts 

4,343,504 

3,023,479 

Machinery 

1,038,719 

1,340,834 

Palm-oil . 

1,341,845 

1,. 573,988 

Iron, steel, copper . 
Wines, spirits . 
Provisions 

1,150,009 

80,752 

Copal 

8,934,5*28 

6,293,757 

2,155,094 

2,983,892 

1 817,098 

4,778,145 

Gold, crude . 
Copper, ore and 

5,999,6‘27 

3,195,434 

Cottons . 

4,019,886 

2,268,611 

crude . 

684,788 

16,519, 


8 A 
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Of the special imports (1914) the value of 22,309,228 francs came from 
Belgium ; 6,344,918 francs from Great Britain ; 3,001,982 francs from 
Germany; 886,711 fraucs from France, 682,446 francs from Holland, 
2,954,871 francs from the United States, and 4,460,614 francs from 
Khodesia. Of the si)ecial exports the value of 36,196,208 francs went 
to Belgium ; 11,346,915 francs to Great Britain ; 546,711 francs to neigh- 
bouring Portuguese })ossessions ; 39,978 francs to British Fast Africa, and 
801,713 francs to Holland. 

According to the Board of Trade Returns the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Belgian Congo in 1916 amounted to the value of 
3,189,084/. ; and the exports of British produce and manufactures to the 
Belgian Congo, to 833,680/. 

At the port of Boma in 1915 of sea going vessels there entered 64 
of 170,041 tons. In the coasting trade there entert'd 206 vessels of 22,327 
tons. There is regular steam communication every three weeks with 
A7itwerp and frequent steam communication with Liverpool, BotBu’dam, 
Lisbon, and Bordeaux. 

The administration possesses 17 steamers on the Lower Congo, and 44 on 
the Upper Congo. 

Internal Communications. —The Congo is navigable for about lOO 
miles from its mouth to Matadi, and on this section 17 steamers belonging 
to the State ply. Above this, for over 200 miles, are numerous rapids, 
which render the river unuavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). 
Above the Pool theie are about 1,600 miles of naviga])le water, as far as 
Stanley Falls, while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a 
considerable extent of their course. 

The total length of railways on January 1, 1916, was 1,020 miles, made 
up as follows : — The Matadi-Leopoldville line, 248 miles ; the Mayumbe 
raihvay (Boma to Tshela), 70 miles; the Stanleyville- Ponthierville line, 77 
miles; the Kindii Congmlo line, 220 miles; the Bukama to luiena 25 miles, 
from the Rhodesian frontier to Lubudi Elisabethville, *370 miles ; 
the Katanga branch line to Lubumbashi, 1 mile; to Mikola, 9 miles. Two 
sections of the Cape-to-Cairo railway are included in the system. The 
distance from Elizabethville, Katanga, on the Cape-to-Cairo Raihvay, to 
Cape Town is about 2,300 miles. 

The total length of the Great Lakes Railway is 165 miles. It was com- 
pleted in March, 1915, and links up the whole ol‘ the Upper Congo wdth the 
railway from Dar-es-Salaam to Udjidgi. 

From Leopoldville a public transport service on the Upi)er Congo has 
been organised by the Government, 41 steamers being employed for this 
purpose. 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a pi ])0 line 
from Matadi to Leopoldville, 246 miles long, for the puj})Ose of transporting 
crude oil for the use of river steamers. It lias a diametei' of 4 inches, with 
8 pumping stations capable of delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, 
the^ terminus. The concc.ssion is for 50 years, at the expiration of which 
period all the pipe lines, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will pass into the hands of the Congo Government. 

In 1915 there were 51 post offices, 26 telegraph and telephone oincos. 
In 1915 in the internal service 574,522 letters, papers, &c., were trans- 
mitted ; and in the external, 905,801 were handled. The Congo is included 
in the Postal Union. Tele^aph lines connect Banana with Ooqiiilhatville 
SCO miles; Boma with Tshela, 85 miles; Stanleyville and Ponthierville, 79 
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miles ; Kasongo and Uvira (Lake Tanganyika), 265 miles ; Kindu and 
Kongolo, 219 miles ; Kabalo and Lake Tanganyika, 169 miles ; and Sakania 
and Tshilongo, 450 niiles. Total length, 2,067 miles. There are at present 
14 stations of wireless telegraphy in tlio Belgian Congo — at Banana, Boma, 
Kinshasa, Coquilhatville, Lisala, Basoko, lAisambo, Stanleyville, Kindu- 
Lukuga, Kongolo, Basankusn, Kikoiitlja, and Elisabeth ville. All these 
posts communicate with each other. It is hoped to establish a direct com- 
munication between Brussels and Boma. 

Two banks are in existence the “ l^anque du Congo Beige, and the 
“ Banque Commerciale du Congo,” both with branches in all the commei'oial 
centres. 

The currency of the Congo is that of Belgium and is now generally used, 
even by the natives. It consists of 20 and 10 franc t>ieces in gold ; 5, 2 and 
1 franc pieces and 50 cent. ]>icces in silv(‘r ; 25, 10 and 5 cent, pieces 
(])erfnrated) in nickel ; and 2 and 1 cent, pieces (perforated) in copper. 
Banknotes of 20, 100 and 1,000 francs issued by the Banque du Congo Beige 
were put in circulMtion during the year 1912. Cold disa|q)eared fiom (-irciila- 
tion almost immediately upon the outbreak of war, and silver was hoarded 
to such an extent that it became necessary for the Banque du Congo Beige 
to issue hank notes for nominal values of I and 5 francs, a large emission 
of which was made on October 15, 1914. 

The Metric System was introduccal by law on August 17, 1910. 

British ConstU, — A. F. Wallack (at Boma). 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Katanga, Leojioldville, Stanleyville, 
Elisabethville, and Kasai District. 

Books of Reference concerning the Belgian Congo. 

1. Offkjiai-. w 

Anglo-CoiiKOlese Convention of May 12, and May ID, iDUi). 

The Bulletin Ofllciel dn Congo Beige succeeds from Nov. 15, IDUS, tlie Bulletin OfTiciel 
de I’Etat Ind6peii<lant. Brussels. 

Bulletin Agricolc du Coruo Btdge. 

RenseignementB de roilice Colonial. 

Bulletin Adininistratif et Commercial, published fortnightly at Boma. 

Journal Adininistratif <Iu Vice-Gouveriiement General du Katanga, published fort- 
nightly at Elizabethvillo. 

Convention between Her jMajesty and the King of the Belgians in the. name of the 
International Association of the Congo. London, 1885.— -Corres])ondcnce with Her Msiiesly's 
Ambassador at Berlin re.sj)ecting West African Conference. London, 1885. — Franco- 
Congolese Convention of August 14, 18DI. — General Act of the Conference held at Brussels 
in 1890 — Protocols and General Actof the West African Conference. London. 1885. — 
L’Btat Iiidcipcndant du Congo. Documents snr Ic Pays et ses liabitants. Brussels. 

Correspondence, and Uci)ort from His Majesty’s Consul at Boma, respecting the 
administration of the Independent Btate of the Congo. London, various Blue-Books. 

2. Unofficial. 

Alexis (M. G. F.), Notre Coloiiie en ]!>10. 

Anton (O. U,), and Bartihaupt (V.), Kongostaat und Kongo Keform. Munich, 1911. 
Bertrand (J ), Le Congo Beige. Brussels, 1909. 

Blanchard (G.), Formation et Constitution Politique de I’Etat Independant du Congo. 
Paris, 1899. 

Boulger{D. C.), The Congo State. London, 1898. 

Bourne (H. R. F.), Civilization in Congoland. Lomlon, 1903. 

Buchler(y[.\ Der Kongostaat lampolds 1 1. 2 vols. Znricli, 1913. 

Burdo (A.), Les Badges dans I’Afrique centrale. (5 vols. Brussels, 1891 . 

Castelein (A.), L’Etat du Congo, ses origincs, ses droits, ses devoirs, lo re(iuisition 
de ses accusateurs. Brussels, 1907. 

Cattier (F.), Droit et Administration do I'Etat Ind6peudant du Congo. Brussels, 1898. 
—Etude sur la situation de I'Etat Indei)eudaiit du Congo. Brussels, 190(5. 

Dweawp* (Baron B.), L’Afrique Nouvelle. Brussels, 1903. Also English Translation. 
London, 1908. 

3 A 
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Duhrmcq (li.)» A. travel's lo Congo Beige. Brussels, 1909. 

Durand (E.) and (H.), Wylloge Florae Ooiigolanae. Brussels, 1909. 

Qoffart (F.) et Morissen (G.), Le Congo : G6ographie physique, politique et 6couoiniquo. 
Brussels, 1908. 

Gohr (A.), Oe l Organisatioii judiciaire et de la coinpOtonce en mati^re civile et com- 
mcrciale au Congo. Liege, lOlo. 

GoJin{A.), IjCS lU'clierios ct les Poissons du Congo, Brus.sels, 1909. 

Halcwijok (M.), La Charte Coloniale. Brus.sels, 1910. 

Harris (J. H.), Lawn in Darkest Africa. London, 1912, 

Huterau (A,), [)(jcuinents Fthnographiqiics Congolais. Brussels, 1910. 

JaeA: (MOijor E. M .), On the Congo Frontier. Travel and Sport, London, 1914. 
Johnston (Sir H. H.), The River Congo. Lonelon, 189J). — The Colonisation of Africa. 
Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltic (J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd Edition. London, 1 895. 

A/telianA’ (0.), Pourquoi ct connneut nous devons Coloniser. Brussels, 1010. 

3f<?reZ (R. D.), Affairs of West Africa. London, 190'J. — King Leopold’s Rule in Africa, 
London, 1904. — Red Rubber. With Introduction by 8ir H. Johnston. London, 1906. — 
Great Britain and the Congo. London, 1909. 

Ortroy(¥. Van), Conventions Internationales conceruant I’Afriqiic. Brussels, 1898. 
Paque {K. A. J.), Notre Colonic. Etude pratique sur le Congo Beige. Namur, 1910. 
Pieranloni (R.), Le Congres de Berlin et T F.tat Indc])cndaiit du Congo. Brussels, 1901. 
RecZus(E.), Noiivelle geographic universellc. VoL XIII. Paris, 1888. 

Roby (l\l.), My Adventures ill the Congo. London, 1911. 

Stanley (II. M.), The Congo and the Founding of its Free State. 2 vols. London, 1885. 
— Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols. London, 1878. 

Van Der Linden (Fr.), Le Congo, les iioirs et nous. 1890. 

Wauters (A. J.), L Flat Imlei cmlant du Congo. Brussels, 1899. — Bibliograjdiie du 
Congo (1S80-95). Brussels, 1806. -De Bruxelles a Kareiua. Brus.sels, 1901.— Histoii e 
Politique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1912. 

ITecAs (Jolin), Among the Primitive Bakougo. London, 1914. 

White{h. Silva), The Devedopment of Africa. London, 1890. 

Wildeman (E. dc), Le.'^ Plantes Tropicales de Grande Culture. Brussels, 1902. 

Wildemnn (E. de), qX (lentil (1^.), Lianes caoutchoutiferes de I’Elat Independant du 
Congo. Brus.sels, 19('8. 


BHUTAN. 

A State in tlie Eastern Himalayas, hetween 26° 45' and 28° N. latitude, and 
between 89 and 92° E. longitude, bordered on tbo north and east by Tibet, 
on the west b}?" the Tibetan district of ( .'humid and b}'' Sikkim, and on the 
south by British Imlia. Extreme length from east to west 190 miles; ox- 
trome breadth 90 miles. Area about 20,000 square miles; poimlatioii 
e.stimated at 250,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the 'IV.phus, were subjugated about 
two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 the 
East India C^ompiny concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutan, hut since 
then repeated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill men 
have led from time to time to punitive measures, usually ending in the 
temi>orary or permanent annexation of various duars or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to tlie hills. In November 1864 the eleven western or 
Bengal duars were thus annexed. Under a treaty signed in November, 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 50,000 a year 
on condition of good bobaviour. By an amending treaty concluded in 
January, 1910, under which the Bhutan Government sui rendered the control 
of its foreign relations to tlic British Goveriiiuent, the subsidy has been in- 
creased to lls. 1.00,000 a year. This gives the Indian Governinout an effec- 
tive control over the State, while tlie occupation of two strong positions at 
Baxa and Diwdngiri, within a few miles of their frontier, serves as a material 
guarantee against further aggression. 

The form of Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle of 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clergy 
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and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajas. In 1907 the Deb 
Rajd, who was also Dharma Raja, resigned his position, and the Tongsa 
Penlop, Sir Tlgyen Wangchuk, K.C.S.I., K.C. I.E,, was elected as the 
first hereditary Maharaja of Rhiitan. 

Chief towns : Punakha, the winter capital, a place of great natural 
strength ; Tasichozong (Tashicli(>dzong), the summer capital, Paro, Angdu- 
phorang (Wangdupotang), Tongsa, Taka, and IRaglia. 

The people are nominally Ihuldhists, but their religious exercises consist 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil .s[)iiits and the recitation of sentences from 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Tasichozong (Tashii’odzong), the chief monavStery in 
Bhutdn, contains 300 priests. 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is notliing 
like a standing army. 

The chief productions are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, different 
kinds of cloth, musk, jionios, chowrios, ainl .silk. The State is now hegiuning 
to realise the necessity of encouraging foreign capital for industrial enterprises 
such as mines, tea gardens, and the working of its extensive and valuable 
forests. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly-temperc'd steel are manu- 
factured. 

Trade witli Indi i was ns follows : — 


- 

' 1911-12 

1012-18 

1013-14 

1014-15 ; 

1915-10 

Exports to India 
Imports from India . 

£ 

40,000 

j 281,800 

£ 

100,000 

74,»;00 

£ 

140.000 

120.000 

.e ; 

145.000 1 

117.000 

£ 

107,000 

74,000 


Books of Reffhenck Concerning Bhutan. 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British and India with Foreign Countries 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, BliutJln, and Tibet, 18r)0-86. Edited by Lient.-Colonel 
0. Strahan. Dehra Diin. 188H. 

A Collection of Treaties and Kiigagenn nts, relating to India and neighbouring 
Countries by 0. U. Aitehison. Vobiniell. Part IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Ex]ieditions throngli Bhutan in 1900 and 1007. By J C. White. London. 
Sandberg (G.), Bhotan, the Unknown State. [A Reprint from the Caloutta R«in>u’.] 
Calcutta, 1808. 

White (3. C.), Sikkim and Bhutan. London, lOOO. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(Republica Boliviana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of tho Republic of Bolivia (so named in 1825) bears date 
October 28, 1880. By its provisions the executive power is vested in a 
President, elected for a term of four years by direct popular vote, and not 
eligible for re-election ; there is a Congress of two chambers, called the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The siilfrage is possessed by all who 
can read and write. There are 16 Senators (2 for each Department) elected 
for six years, and 70 Deputies elected for four years. Both Senators and 
Deputies are elected by direct vote of the people. Of the Senators one-third 
retire every two years ; of the Deputies one-half retire every two years. 
Senators receive a salary of 750 bolivianos (60L) per month during the 
sittings, which, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may be extended to 90 days, 
and Deputies receive £3 for each day they attend. Extraordinary sessions 
may be held for special ])ur])Oses. There are a President, two Vice-Presidents 
and a ministry, divided into six departments — of Foreign Relations and 
Worship; Finance; Government and Public Works ; Justice and Industry; 
War and Colonisation ; and Education and Agriculture. 

President of the Republic.— ^e\\ov Dr. Ismael Montes, elected for the term 
1913-17 (42,000 bolivianos). Installed August 15, 1913. 

President-Elect.— Jose Gutierrez Guerra (1917-21). 

The su})reme political, administrative, and military authority in each 
department is vested in a prefect. The Republic is divided into 8 depart- 
ments, 3 territories, 65 provinces, 683 cantons and 24 sub-cantons, ad- 
ministered respectively by prefects, sub-prefects, corregidores and alcaldes. 
Prefects and sub-prefects are appointed by the President of the Republic ; 
corregidores and alcaldes by the sub-prefects of the provinces. The capital of 
each department has its municii)al council ; the subdivisions have municipal 
boards, and the still smaller subdivisions have municipal agents. The terri- 
tories in the north-west of the Republic and in the Chaco and Oriente are 
governed by three officials, called deleijados nacionnles. 

The following table shows area and population of tho different political 
divisions (the capitals of each are given in brackets) : — 


Departments and 

Area ; 

Census 

Estimated 

Per 

squaie 

Territories 

square 

miles 

1900 

j 

1915 

mile 

1915 

La Paz (La Paz) 
Cochabamba (Cocha- 


1 

445,010 

720,357 

O-GO 

bamba) . 

2rj,288 

328,103 

534,001 

19-33 

Potosl (Potnsi) . 
Santa-Cruz (Santa- 

45,0.S1 

325,015 

530,748 

770 

Cruz) 

144,941 

209,592 

.341,640 

1-70 

Ghuquisaca (Sucre) . 

Hr.,l.T2 

204,434 

333,22(5 

1*03 

Tarija (Tarija) . . i 

31,507 . 

102,887 

104,704 

1-C8 

Oruro (Oraro) . 

20,057 

80,081 

140,891 

5*25 

El Beni (Trinida<l) . 

05,354 

32,180 

52,450 

3 60 

El Chaco (Jacuiba) 
Colonial Territories. 

46,501 

— 

13,085 

82-5 

(Cobija) 

27,938 

10,000 ! 

51,963 

3*09 

Total 

614,156 

1,744,568 1 

2,889,970 

3-88 
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The Indian population in 1900 was 920,864, or 60*9 pei cent, of the 
whole: the mixed was 486,018, or 26*7 percent; the white was 231,088, 
or 127 per cent; the negro, 3,945, or 0‘21 per cent.; and the unclassified, 
170,936, or 9*4 per cent. Of the population not under 7 years of age, 564,000 
were engaged in agriculture ; 399,037 in the industries ; 55,521 in commerce ; 
49,647 in the liberal professions; 36,286 in domestic service ; 12,625 in 
mining, and 3,106 in artistic professions. The foreign population numbered 
7,425, of whom 2,072 were Peruvian. The admission and settlement of 
immigrants are facilitated under the regulations published in March, 
1906. 

The boundary disputes of Bolivia with Brazil and with Chile were settled 
by treaties of November, 1903 and October, 1904. Tliat with Peru was settled 
by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peru (1911-12); that with 
Paraguay, which lias been the subject of long negotiations, is as yet without 
result. 

The estimated ])Opulation (1915) of La Paz is 100,097 ; Cochabamba, 
31,014 ; Potosi, 29,795 ; Sucre (the capital), 29,686 ; Tarija, 10,159 ; Oruro, 
22,573; Santa Cruz, 7,734 ; Trinidad, 6,096; Cobija, 500; Jacuiba, 
1,014. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the recognised religion of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worship is permitted. The religious orders 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280 ; there are about 567 secular clergy. 
In 1900 the non-Catholic population numbered 24,245. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident in Sucre) and 3 bishops (La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba, and Santa Cruz). The maintenance of the Church costs the State 
121,108 bolivianos a year, 23,820 bolivianos being devoted to the propagation 
of the faitli among the Indians. By a law of March 19, 1912, all marriages 
must be celebrated by the civil authorities. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care of the muni- 
cipalities. In 1915 (including industrial, parish, and private schools) 
there were 426 elementary schools with 3,960 teachers and 51,162 pupils. 
For secondary instruction there were 21 colleges, 5 clerical institutions, 
and 5 private lyceos with, in all, 180 teachers and 2,598 pupils. For 
superior instruction there are 19 establishments with 78 professors and 1,291 
students. At Sucre and La Paz are the only two universities which possess 
more than one faculty ; at both degrees may bo obtained in law, medicine, 
and theology ; at La Paz there is also a faculty of commerce. In some de- 
partmental capitals are schools of commerce, and at La Paz the military 
college. At some places are rural schools for the natives, and in 1911 a normal 
college for training teachers of Indians was established at La Paz. A normal 
school for training teacher.s generally was established at Sucre in 1909, and 
had 157 students in 1915. In all the departmental capitals there are public 
libraries ; at La Paz there is a museum ; at Oruro and Potosi are mineralogical 
museums. The State spent 2,562,468 bolivianos in 1916 for [educational 
purposes. 

The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts, 
and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court sitting in the Capital 
of the Republic has 7 judges ; the district courts (one in each department) 
have each 5 judges, except that in El Beni, which has 3 members ; the local 
tribunals have judges of instruction and parish alcaldes. Public justice 
is directed by an Attorney-General and by district and local attorneys. 
The administration of justice is free. 
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Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirifT 
duties tin, silver, gold, wolfram, antimony and other minerals, rubber 
export, patents, and stamps. From Jan. 1, 1912, onward, a tax of S per 
'cent, is imposed on the liquidated profits of all mineral enterprises the gross 
value of whose ‘production and exportatioir exceeds 8,000/. yearly. The 
chief branches of expenditure are finance, war, and public works. ^ The 
ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years vrero as follows (12^ bolivianos 
= !/•):- 


“ ' 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

! 

1911 . 

; 

1913 

£ 

1,35.3,241 
1,613, ICS 
1,701,509 

: £ 

1,452,220 

1,298,736 

1,777,784 

j 

' 1914 1 1 

1915 1 ! 

1910 J I 

£ 

1,840,000 

1,358,804 

1,282,760 

£ 

\ 1,840-, 000 

1 1,716,315 

1,805,807 


1 Estimates. 

The public debt of Bolivia on June 30, 1916, amounted to 53,211,355 
bolivianos, of which 36,340,595 bolivianos were external debt, and 16,870,760 
bolivianos were internal debt. The foreign debt included the following 
items : —Morgan loan outstanding, 5,124,929 bolivianos; French loan of 
1910, 17,486,750 bolivianos ; French loan ot 1013, 12,117,250 bolivianos. 

Defence. 

The law of December 15, 1915, provides for a permanent force of 3,577 men. 
Military service is compulsory for all males from the 19th to the 50th year. 

The army is a militia, with a total service in the first line of 6 years, of 
which about 1 year is spent in the ranks. For the next 5 years (from age of 
25 to that of 30) the Bolivian soldier belongs to the * oi'dinary reserve.’ 
After this the men pass to the ‘extraordinary reserve’ for 10 years, and 
finally complete their service by 10 years in the Territoj ial Guard. 

The permanent army consists of 4 infantry regiments of 500 men each ; 
a cavalry regiment 500 strong ; a mountain artillery regiment of 300 men ; a 
field artillery regiment of the same strength, one with 4 batteries of 
the Schneider Canot system ; further a machine-gun regiment of 150 men ; 
making a total of 4,000, including ollicers, officials and men. 

In addition to the above troops there arc small bodies of infantry of from 
100 to 200 men (called columTUis) at the chief toAviis of departments, which 
ean be expanded to battalions, if necessary, ddiere also exist other units, 
for garrisoning the North, the North West, the South West, and the East, 
consisting of 300 men each. 

The infantry armament is the Mauser (Bolivian Moilcl) rifle of 1898. 

Production and Industry. 

It Is estimated that about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, but 
agriculture Is in a backward condition. Irrigation by means of artesian 
wells is being attempted in some regions. Wheat, maize, barley, beans, 
potatoes, are produced mostly for local consumption, and coffee, coca, quina, 
Ac., are exported to Chile and Argentina. Cocoa and coflee are grown on 
the slopes of La Paz and Cochabamba ; coffee and other products are grown 
in El Beni and Santa Cruz. Rubber is produced on 40,642,000 acres in. 
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the National Territories, and in the Departments of El Beni and Santa Cruz, 
and parts of La Paz and Cochabamba. Bolivia ranks as the second rubber 
exporting country of South America, coming next to Brazil, with an annual 
output of over 2,000 tons. The quantity exported in 1914 was 4,484 metric 
tons, value 8,280,370 bolivianos. Other vegetable products in 1914 
amounted to 675,035 ; animal products, 238,869 ; manufactured articles, 
286,684 bolivianos. The public lands of the State have an area of about 
245,000 square miles, of which 104,000 square miles are reserved for special 
colonisation. 

The number of cattle was (1912), 734,266; sheep, 1,499,114 ; horses, 
98,846; mules, 44,584; asses, 172,959 ; goats, 467,950 ; pigs, 114,146; 
llamas, 414,047 ; alpacas, 112,033 ; vicunas, 200 ; domestic fowls, 78,477. 

The mineral wealth of Bolivia includes silver, copper, tin, load, zinc, anti- 
mony, bismuth, wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Bolivia produces one 
quarter of the total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay 
Beuinsula in the ])roductiou of this metal. 

The following table shows the comparative weights and values of mineral 
exports for 1914 and 1915 : — 



1014 

1015 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Kilogs. 

Bolivianos 

Kilogs. ' 

Bolivianos 

Tin ore 

37,2r>9,0l7 

42,479.837 

30,40 2.285 ; 

44,885,450 

Copper ore .... 

4,703,lf)() 

2,073,420 

17,044,054 : 

0,034,428 

Copper bars .... 

8,874,272 

2,800,800, 

5,807,844 : 

4,400,833 

Wolfram 

270,810 

428,800 

702,51] 

1,407,845 

Lead ore 

1 ,r).'il,570 

K)5,-ir,7 

2,207,758 ■ 

353,239 

Antimony ore . 

180>,077 

80,01«-> 

17,028,048 ' 

13,442,280 

Bismuth ore 

487.7.^1 

8,870,001 

002,547 

3,070,453 

Molybdenum ore . 


— 

5,101 

10,157 


Large deposits of common salt arc found near Lake Poop6 and in the 
South of Bolivia. In 1911 large tracts of land weic taken up for the 
production of petroleum, especially near Oalacoto, on the Arica-La Baz 
railway. In the oast of the Rcqniblic there is said to bo a part of an immense 
oilfield, stretching from near the Orinoco to tlie Argentine Ilepublic, portions 
of which are jjow being prospected. 

Commerce. 

Bolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass cli icily through 
Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, and the river-ports of Suarez on tire Paraguay, 
Montes on the Itenez, Villa Bella on the Madeira, and Bahia on the Upper 
Aci’e. The Argentine route through Salta is now little used. The chief 
imports are provisions, hardware, wines and sjurits, cotton, woollen, linen and 
silk goods, and ready-made clothes. The import trade is chiefly in the hands 
of Germans, but English goods are largely introduced. The chief exports 
are silver, tin and rubber. The value of imports and exports for five years 
are given as follows (12*5 bolivianos = IZ.) . 



1911 

■ • ' 

1912 

1913 

1014 

1915 

Imports 

Exports • . 

£ 

4,125,582 

7,510,248 

i 

£> 

8,960,719 
7,209,888 ( 

£ 

4,555,286 

7,967,792 

£ . 
3,180,807 
6,184,001 

£ 

1,806,966 

9,422,763 
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The values of imports (dutiable and duty-free) are determined according 
to the appraisement in force ; those of exports, by declarations of the 
exporters, based on current prices .at the place and time. 

The principal imports .are cottons, woollens, cattle, provisions, machinery 
and hardAvare, wines, spirits, clothing. 

The following table gives the (comparative value of the imports and exports 
in 1914 and tlie imy)orts alone in 1915 for principal countries : — 



j 1014 



1915 


Imports 

Export.*? 

I in 1 ) 0 ? ts 

Germany 

United Kingdom i . . . 

United States .... 
Belgium 

i £ 

. i 850,024 

. ‘ (>24,700 

. i 370,040 

. ; 184,505 

£ 

037,009 
0,809,140 
253,317 
253, 7. SO 


£ 

80,001 

290,730 

381,303 

73,917 

j 

Total trade between U. K. 
years : — 

1 Including specie. 

and Bolivia (Board of Trade figures) for 5 

- 

1912 ' 1913 j 

1914 i 

1915 ! 1910 

Imports from Bolivia to U. K. 
Exports to Bolivia from U.K. . 

£ i £ ! 

1,020,052 ' 2,250,002 
330,144 300, 4 05 j 

£ 

l,0O2,8i>0 

254,230 

' £ \ £ 

‘ 1,001,279 : 1,129,751 

1 173,258 ; 204,102 


In July, 1912, a Commercial Treaty was ratified between Great Britain 
and Bolivia. (Signed August, 1911.) 


Communications. 

In 1915 the total length of line open in Bolivia was 970 miles. 
The princip.al line is the Antofag.asta .and Bolivian Kail way, from 
Antofagasta, on the Pacilic coast, to Ollague, thence to Oriiro, thence to 
Viacha, thence to La Paz (735 miles). Under the Bidiviaii-Chilian treaty of 
October 24, 1904, the Arica-La Paz line (208 miles, of which 186 miles 
are in Bolivia) was built from La Paz via Lluta with Tacora and to Corocoro. 
The Bolivian section was handed over to the government of Bolivia on 
May 3, 1913. It is expected that the proposed Pan-American Ihailroad will 
follow the shore line of Lake Titicaca from Guanuin to Viacha, and thence 
to the Argentine border by way of Uyuni, Tupiza, and La Quiaca, a total 
distance in Bolivia of 529 miles, of which 361 are already in operation. 

Traffic on Lake Titicaca and on the Bolivian rivers is carried on by 
steamers, which belong to })rivate owners. 

There are about 2,304 miles of cart roads connecting the more important 
towns. 

In Bolivia there are 317 post offices with 732 officials. In 1914, 5,215,501 
pieces of postal matter were handled. The postal expenses amounted to 
595,942 and the receipts to 280,593 bolivianos. In 1914 Bolivia received 
2,016,240 bolivianos in money orders. 

In 1912 there were 2,730 miles of staU telegraph lines, and 1,080 miles 
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of private lines, making a total of 3,810 miles, of which 476 miles were 
added during 1911. All the departmental capitals are connected by 
telegraph. There is telegraphic communication with foreign countries by the 
lines of the Central and South American Telegraph Company ; the Southern 
railway telegraph lines of Peru ; the West Coast of America Telegraph 
Company; and also byway of Tujuza and Buenos Aires. Wireless tele- 
graphic stations are being erected at La Paz, Villa Bella, Cobija, Trinidad, 
Santa Cruz, Puerto Suarez, and Yacuiba. Despatches (1913) sent, 461,000 ; 
received, 524,283. Cost of administration, 803,678 bolivianos ; receipts, 
363,585. 

A contract has been mnde between the Bolivian Government and 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company for the establishnicnt of wireless 
telegraphy in Bolivia. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The net earnings of the Banco de la Nacion (State bank) in 1916 were 
2,268,238 bolivianos. After its fusion with the Industrial Bank, the capital 
of the National Bank is 1,517,000/. 

On September 14, 1906, a monetary law was passed providing for the 
adoption of a gold standard. The unit of account is the gold peso of 
one-fifth of a pound sterling weighing 1*5976 grams, *916 fine, thus contain- 
ing 1*464466 grams of fine gold. There are two gold coins struck, 
British and Peruvian pounds and half pounds ; there is no Bolivian gold 
yet in circulation. Silver coins, *900 line, are pieces of 50 and 20 centavos. 
Nickel coins, t)ieccs of 10 and 5 centavos. Gold is legal tender to any 
amount and Englisli and Peruvian gold coins of corresponding value have 
legal currcn<;y, the rate of exchange Ixdng fixed at 12*5 bolivianos = H. 
Silver is legal tender up to 10 ])esos, and nickel u[) to 1 peso. Silver and 
nickel coins are being minted. In 1909 silver coin to the value of 1,000,000 
bolivianos (50 and 20 centavo jdeces) were coined for Bolivia at Birmingham. 
There are also pa})er notes of 1, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 Bolivianos. By a new 
liw the banknote i.ssue is confided to the Banco de la Nacion Boliviana 
alone, the other banks are to call in their present issue by July 1, 1916. 
The bank named is by the same law authorised to raise its capital to 
4,000,000/, and may issue notes up to 150 per cent, of its capital. 30 per 
cent, of the note issue must be covered in gold, and, after 1918, the 
percentage is to rise 2 per cent, annually U]> to 50 per cent. On July 81, 
1915, the notes in circulation of all the banks w’cre to the value of 23,002,036 
bolivianos, the gold reserve against this being 56*17 per cent, of the total. 

The metric system of weight.s and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to 101^ lbs. 

Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Bolivia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni'potentiary. — Col. Pedro Suarez 
(appointed May 3, 1913). 

2. Of Great Britain in Bolivia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PUniyotentiary . — Cecil W. G. Gosling. 

There are Consular representatives at La Pnz, Oi uro, Sucre, Santa Cruz, 
Uyuni and Cochabamba. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Bolivia. 

1 Official Publications. 

The official publications arc chiefly those of the Departments of Finance and Industry, 
of Foreign Affairs, of lmmi>rration and Statistics ; tlie commission for the delimitation of 
the boundary towar<Is Brazil. 

Coiistitucion Politica de la Repuhlica de Bolivia. La Paz, 1902. 

Bolivia. International Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 3904. 
Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the Exchange of Territories and other Complications. 
Signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 


2. Non-Offictal Publications. 

.4?umada Moreno (P.), Guerra del Pacifleo. 6 tom. Valparaiso, 1884-89. 

Ballivian (Manuel V.) and Id (Eduardo), Diccionario Geugrafico de la Repuhlica 
do Bolivia. La Paz, 1890. — B. and Zarco(.h), Moiiografias de la luduslria Minera. 1. Oro ; 
II. Plata; III. E.stafio. La Paz, 18‘.>9-1000. — B. and Pinilla (C. F.), Divi.sif'm Politica de 
la Repuhlica. La Paz, 1014. 

Blanco (F.)y Diccion.aiio Geograficode la Repuhlica de Bolivia. 2 vols. La Paz, 1001. 
In progress. 

Blanco (P. A.), Diccionario geografleo del Departamenio de Oruro. T.a Paz, 1904.- 
Monografia de la Industria Minera en Bolivia. La Paz, lOlO. 

Boletin de las Socie<lades Geograficaa de La Paz, Sucre, Santa Cruz, Potosi, 1 '.'08-1 01 5. 
Bonelli(Ij. H. de), Travels in Bolivia. 2 vols. London, 1854. 

Brabant (VV. van), T^a Bolivia. Paris, 1013. 

Conioay (Sir M.), The Bolivian Andes. Lomlon, 1901. 

Crenpo (Luis S.), Geografla de Bolivia. La Paz, 1005. — Gnia del viajeroen Bolivia, T^a 
Paz, 1908. 

D'Orbigny (A.), Voyages dans rAmihmiuc Meridionalc. 9 vols. Paris, 1835-47. 

Keane {A. H.), Central and South America, In Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. Second edition. London, 1009. 

(Eiiward D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, tlirough Bolivia and Peru. 
London, 1879. 

Matzenauer (Q.), Bolivia in historischcr, gcogr. nnd cultnreller llinsicht. Vienna, 1897. 
Kino (Fr. B de), Guia del Chaco Boliviano. La Paz, 1018. 

Paz Bafdan (M. F.), Narracion de guerra do Chile contra Peru y Bolivia. La Paz. 1884. 
Saavedra (B.), El Litigio Peru-Boliviano. La paz, 1003. 

Sociedad Geografica do Sucre. Diccionario geogrilOco del Deparimento de Chuquisaca, 
Sucre, 1903. 

Stiarez (Col. Pedro), Notes on Bolivia. London, 1902. 

Vneano mid MoHih^ Bolivien in Woi't und Bild. Berlin, 190G. 

Watle (Paul), Bolivia. London, 1914.— La Bolivie et se.s Mines Paris, 1013. 

Wright (Mrs. R ), Bolivia. Fhiladcljihia, 1007. 
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BRAZIL. 

(Estalos Unipos po Brazil.) 

Coustitatiou and Government. 

Brazil became a Portuguese settbuuent in 1500. On the French invasion 
of Portugal, in 1807, the Portuguese Royal family fled to Brazil ; in 
1813 the colony was declared ‘a kingdom.’ Tlic Portuguese Court having 
returned to Europe in 1821, a national congress assembled at Rio de 
Janeiro, and on May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest surviving son of King 
Jo3Lo VI. of Portugal, was chosen ‘Perpetual Defender’ of Brazil. He 
proclaimed the independence of the country on September 7, 1822, and 
was chosen * Constitutional Emperor and Perpetual Defender ’ on October 12 
following. In 1831 he abdicated the crowm in favour of his only son, 
Dom Pedro II. (born 1825, died 1891), who ivigned as Emperor until 
November 15, 1889, when by a revolution he was dethroned, and he and 
his family exiled, and Brazil declared a Republic under the title of the 
United Stat(‘s of Brazil. 

According to the con.stitution ado^»ted by the National Congress on 
24 February, 1891, the Brazilian nation is constituted as the United States of 
Brazil comprising twenty States, one National Territory and one Federal 
District. Each of tlie ohl Provinces forms a State, administered at its own 
expense without interference from the Federal Government save for defence, 
for the maintenance of order, and for the execution of the Federal laws. 
Fiscal arrangements in such matters as import duties, stamjis, rates of 
postage, and bank-note circulation belong to the Union ; but export duties 
are the property of the various States. 

The legislative authority is exercised by the National Congress with the 
sanction of the President of the Republic. Congress consists of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate. It mcet.s annually on the 3rd of May, without 
being convoked, unless another day be fixed by law, and sits four months, hut 
may be prorogued or convoked extraordinaidly. No member of Congress, after 
his election, can contract with the oxecutive power or accept any commission or 
paid office, except sucli as ;u’e diplomatic or military or imposed by law. If, 
in ordinary circumstances, the acceptance of diplomatic or military office 
would cause the loss of the legislative services of a member, the permission 
of the Chamber is required. Nor can any member of Congress take jwt in 
the administration of any company which receives a subsidy frgm the 
Federal Government. Deputies and Senators are paid, and neither can 
be Ministers of State, and retain at the same time their seats in Congress. 
EVeputies must have been Brazilian citizens for four years. Senators must 
be over thirty-five years of age and must have boon citizens for six 
years. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 212 members elected for three years 
by direct vote (providing for the representation of the minority), in a pro- 
portion not greater than one to every 70,000 of population as shown oy a 
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decennial census, but so that ‘no State will have less than four repre- 
sentatives. It has the initiative in legislation relating to taxation, and in 
proceedings against tlie rresident of the Republic and Secretaries of 
State. 

Senators, 63 in number, are chosen by direct vote, three for each State, 
and for the Federal district, for nine years, and the Senate is renewed to the 
extent of one -third every three years. The Vice-President of the Republic is 
President of the Senate. 

The executive authority is exercised by the President of the Republic. 
He must be a native of Brazil, over thirty-hve years of ago. His term of 
office is four years, and he is not eligible for the succeeding term. The 
President and the Vice-President are elected by the people directly, by an 
absolute majority of votes. The election is held oji the 1st of March in 
the last year of each presidential ])eriod in accordance with forms prescribed 
by law. No candidate must be related by Idood or marriage, in the first or 
second degree, to the actual president or vice-[)resident, or to either who has 
ceased to be so within six months. 

The President ap})oints and dismisses ministers, is in su^jreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and. within certain limits, has the power 
to declare war and make peace. He (with the consent of Congress) ap- 
points the members of the 8u})renie Federal Tribunal and the diplomatic 
ministers. No minister can apj>ear in Congress, but must communicate by 
letter, or in conference with commissions of the Chambers. Ministers are not 
responsible to Congress or the Courts for advice given to the President of the 
Republic. 

The franchise extends to all citizens not umler twenty-one years of age, 
duly enrolled, except beggars, ‘illiterates/ soldiers actually serving, and 
members of monastic orders, &c., under vows of obedience. 

President of the Reimhlic , — Senlior Wenceslao Braz, elected Marcli 1, 
1914. 

Vice-President . — Senhor Urbano dos Santos, elected Marcdi 1, 1914. 

There are 7 Secretaries of State at the head of the following Departments : — 
1. Finance, 2, Justice, Interior and Public Instruction, 3. War, 4. Marine, 
5. Foreign Affairs, 6. Communications and Public Works, 7. Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. 


I. Local Govkknmknt. 

Each State must be organised under the republican form of government, 
and must have its administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities distinct 
and independent. The governors and members of the legislatures must be 
elective ; the magistrates must not he elective nor removable from office .save 
by judicial sentence. The Federal execiitive cannot intervene directly in 
the local government of the States. Each State is governed by its own 
Constitution and laAvs which must agree with the constitutional princif)les of 
the Union. In oases of tln^ infringement of the ])riuciples of the Federal 
constitution by the constitutions, laws or authorities of any State, the 
Federal Government, after due ])rocess of Federal law, has tlie power 
to interfere even b^ force of arms, if necessary. The Federal District 
is administered by a council elected by the citizens of the District, the 
municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect appointed for four 
yeap by the President of the Republic. There are in Brazil 3, 1 61 munici- 
pali ties' and 3,161 parishes. 
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Area and Population. 

Followiii^L; are the census returns of 1900 and estimated population in 
1912 (capitals of States in brackets) : — 


States 

Area : 


Population 


.so, miles. 

* 

1900 

(Ccnsiis) 

1912 

(Estimate) 

Per sq. in 
1900 

Alagoas (M.K'cid) 



22,583 

649,273 

848,526 

28*7 

Amazonas (Manaos) . 

732,439 

249,756 

378,476 

0-3 

Bahia (San Salvador) 

164,643 

2,117,956 

2,746,443 

12-8 

Ceara (Fortaleza) 

40,247 

849,127 

1,179,397 

21 -1 

Kspirito vSaiito (Victoria) . 
Ooyaz ((Joyaz) . 

17,312 

209,783 

362,402 

12-1 

288,536 

255,284 

428,661 

0*9 

Maranhao (St. Luiz). 

177,561 

459,308 

683, 645 

2-8 

JMatto Grosso (Ciiyalu'i) 
Minas Geraes (Picllo Hori- 

532,683 

118,025 

191,145 

0-2 

zonte) .... 

221,951 

3,594,471 

4,628,553 

16*2 

Para ( Pieleiii) . 

4 13,903 

445,356 

809,886 

1*0 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 

28,854 

490,784 

630,171 

17*0 

Parana (Curytiba) . . i 

85,451 

327,136 

554,934 

3*8 

Pernambuco (Recife) . i 

49,573 

1 1,178,150 , 

1 1,649,023 

! 23*7 

Piauhy (Therezina) . 

116,523 1 

334,328 : 

441,350 

1 2*9 

Rio de Janeii’t) (Nictlicroy) 
Rio Grande do Norte 

26,634 

926,035 1 

1,325,927 1 

1 

34-7 

(Natal). . . . ' 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto , 

22,195 

274,317 ; 

1 

424,308 

12*3 

Alegre). 

Santa Catharina (Florian- 

91,333 

, 1,149,070 'i 

1 ' 

1,682,736 

■ 1 

12*5 

opolis) .... 

28,632 

320,289 1 

463,997 1 

I 11-2 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) 

112,307 i 

2,279,608 j 

j 3,700,350 

1 20*3 

Sergipe (Arncaju) . . ; 

15,093 I 

356,264 

426,234 

23-6 

Fc(leral Dktricd . . i 

538 1 

746,749 

975,818 

1,359-2 

Acre Territory . . . j 

i 

— 

— 

j 86,638 

— 

Total 

3,218,991 

17,371,069 

|- 

124,618,429 

5*4 


hi 1900 the p()])u]ation consisted of 8,825,636 males and 8,492,920 females. 
In 1915 the jmpulation was iLstiniated at 26,542,402, and tlie area 
3,290,664 square miles. 

The Acre Territory (not included in the census results) has an area of 
about 74,000 sq. miles. For this territory Brazil [laid to Bolivia 2,000,000/. 
in 1902. In 1909 the Territory petitioned to be received into tlie Brazilian 
Union as a State. 

In 1911 the ])Opulation of Itio de Janeiro was estimated at 1,128,637 ; 
in 1906, 811,265 ; Si\o Paulo (1911), 450,000; of Bahia. 290,000; of 
Pernambuco, 150,000; Belem, 200,000; Porto Alegre, 100,000; ^lanaos, 

50.000 ; Nictheroy, 35,000; Santos, 35,000 ; Ceara, 33,000 ; Maccid, 

33.000 ; Parahyba, 32,000 ; Sao Luiz, 32,000. 

The number of immigrants into Brazil from 1820 to 1915 was 3,363,456. 
In 1915 there were 30,287 immigrants, of which the majority, 15,118, 
were Portuguese; Spaniards, 6,896 ; Italians, 5,779 ; Russians (mostly 
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Poles), 640; Syrians, 5U j Auatro-Hnngwans, 104; English, 311; 
Japanese, 65 ; French, 410. Of the total 17,709 were subsidized. 

A boundary treaty with Colombia was signed on April 24, 1907 ; with 
Peru on September 8, 1909 ; and with Uruguay on May 7, 1913. 


Religion. 

The coniicotion between Church and State has been abolished, and 
absolute equality declared among all forms of religion. The Government 
left to the Church all religious buildings and their properties and income. 
All churches are perfectly free ; religious orders are allowed and are 
prosperous. All but about 100,000 of the population are Catholics. 

There is a Cardinal wliose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as 
an Archbishop, an archbishop at Bahia, mie at Rio de Janeiro, one at San 
Paulo, one at Bara, and one at Mariana (Miuasl. There are 25 suffragan 
bishops. For instruction of the clergy there arc 11 seminaries. 


Instruction. 

Education is free but not compulsory. The Union Government 
undertakes to provide, in part, for higuer or university instruction witliin 
the Union, but there are institutions of this nature maintained, some by the 
States, and some by private associations ; while primary and training schools 
arc maintained and sui)er vised, either by the States or by the municij>alities. 
There is, in fact, no university in Brazil, though several are in process of 
formation ; but tliere are 25 faculties whicli confer degrees. In Rio de 
Janeiro are also the military college, the prepai-atory school of tactics, and 
the naval school. At the Capital are maintained by the Federal Government 
a school for the blind and another for the deaf and dumb. The Federal 
Government maintains also a School of Arts and a National Institute of 
Music in the Capital, there being similar academies of music in the States of 
Maranhao, Para, Silo Paulo, and several in the State of Rio de Janeiro. In 
Mangos, Baliia, and Ouiitiba there «‘ire schools of Fine Arts. There are 
engineering ])olytechnics at Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Porto Alegi'c. 
and one mining school at Ouro Preto. There are, besides, 28 industriat 
schools, 11 agricultural and 9 coiiunercial institutions for tuition. There are 
faculties of law at Recife, Sao l^aulo, Ceard, Goyuz, Pani, Bahia, Bello 
Horizonte, Porto Alegre, and Rio de Janeiro (2) ; faculties of medicine al 
Rio de Janeiro; Sdo l^aulo, Curitiba, Baliia, ami Porto Alegre ; colleges of 
pharmacy at Ouro Preto, Belem, Juiz de Fora, Porto Alegre, and Sdo Paulo ; 
schools of odontology at Rio de Janeiro, Bello Horbsonte, Porto Alegre amj 
also attached to tlie colleges of medicine and pharmacy ; engineering colleges 
at Rio, Ouro Preto, Bahia, Recife, Porto Alegre, and Sdo Paulo. 

There were in 1910 in the various States, 12,221 primary schools with 
634,539 (352,418 boys and 282,121 girls) pupils and 8,064 teachers. Of the 
total number 6,918 are govcniment schools, 2,608 municipal, and 2,695 
private. But on April 5, 1911, a decree was issued for the reform of the 
school aystem, a feature of which is that a Board of Education has entire 
control over all schools. There are also 327 secondary schools with 30,258 
pupils. For teachers' diplomas there are 29 colleges. Ju recent years public 
instruction has made great progress. 

Brazil has many public libraries. The National Library in Rio contains 
more than 400,000* hooks and manuscripts. There is also a National 
Museum, au Academy of Fine Art, and a Botanical Garden.. 
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Justice and Crime. 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justice at Rio do Janeiro ; and 
Fedei-al judges in each State. Justice is administered in the States in 
accordance with State law, by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal 
Justice is administered. Judges are appointed for life. There are also 
municipal magistrates and justices of the peace, who are elected for four 
years, and whose chief function is to settle cases up to a certain amount. 

A new Civil Code came into force on January 1, 1917. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure (gold milreis = 25. Sd.; paper milrcis =1^?. 4d). 


Revenue ■ Expenditure 



(Gold) ! 

(Paper) 

(Gold) 

1 (Paper) 


£/ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

1913 

15,271,875 

27,178,007 

11,041,312 

i 35,195,200 

1914 

8,988,975 

18,272.260 

9,439,6.50 

40,920,000 

1915 

10,574,875 

23,()5S,266 

9,090,450 

34,850,400 

19161 

10,821,090 1 

22,330,006 

9,491,072 

1 27,017,737 

19171 

14,437,710 

22,675,888 

11,084,956 

27,161,748 


1 Eati mates. 


The principal items of revenue and expenditure for 1917 were estimated 
as follows : — 


Revenue 


Gold I Paper 

mil rets i niilreis 


Ex])enditure 


Gold 
mi Ire is 


Paper 

milreis 


Import dutie.s, etc. | 70,400,000 I 07,000,000 1, 
Consumi)tion taxes. | — jl02,488..S.S3 j; 

Circulation taxes . | 270,000 35,600,000 

Tax on incomes - I 24,870,000 ij 

Tax on lotteries — i l,400.0u0 |; 

Other revenue . | — | 5,200, OCK.) ij 

National patrimony 1 1 Ij 

and industries . i 4,292,320 jl00,182,000 
Extraordinary and 1 

resources . . | 47,747,884 ! — :! 


122,7P),204 j327,300,833 
Les.s 5 per cent, in ! 

gold of customs set | 

aside for rodemp- i 

tion purposes . 6,400,000 i ~ 


Ministry of Justice i 
and Internal ' 
Atlairs , . 

Ministry of Foreign 
A (fairs . . ' 

Ministry of Marine I 
Ministry of War . j 
Ministry of Agri- 
culture 

Ministry of Trans- 
portation and 
Public Works . 
Ministry of Fi- 
nance 


10,422 I 45,560,014 

2,462,786 | 1,128,600 

180,000 36,816,870 

60,000 j 64,264,690 

51,680 j 1.5,242,086 

22,125,408 1 120, 538, 170 
73,652,699 '123,876,400 


Total general 


■ 

revenue . 

116,310,204 

327,300,333 | 

Revenue with .spe- 

cial application . 

12,025,000 

12,838,000 

Total revenue 

128,335,204 

340,138,333 


Total expenditure . 


98,532,945 


,! 

1407^26,730 


I 


The consolidated foreign debt of Brazil on December 31, 1916, amounted 
to 112,332,968/. The consolidated internal debt amounted (March 81, 
1916) to 808,725,100 milreis, and the internal floating debt to 252,183,000 
milreis. Paper money in circulation on December 31, 1916, 1,122,559,761 
milreis. 

For the indebtedness of the individual states see below. In 1016 it 
amounted to 50,394,200/. In addition the debt of the municipalities amounts 
to 11,568,902/. 
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The external debt of each of the States of Brazil for 1915 was as 

follows 

State 

External i 
Dchl 

Stale 

External 

Debt 

Alag6as .... 

£ ' 

i’arahyha .... 

£ 

Amazonas .... 

2,055,100 

Parana .... 

2,200,000 

Bahia .... 

3,875,22.S , 

Pernambuco 

2,368,033 

Cear^ .... 

000,000 

Piauliy .... 

— 

Bspirito Santo 

Goyaz .... 

1,170,200 ' 

Rio de Janeiro 
; Rio Grande do 7<ortc . 

3,000,000 

3.50,000 

Maranhao .... 

720,000 : 

' Rio Grande do Sul 

— 

Matto Grosso 

; 

1 Santa Catharina . 

216,333 

Minas Qeraea 

6,800,000 ! 

1 Sao Paulo . 

20,328,710 

Para .... 

2,010,506 

1 Sergipe .... 

1 — 


On July 24, 1912, a bill was introduced into the Senate, making it 
necessary for the States to obtain the Federal authorization before contracting 
any loans. 

Defence. 


Under the military la\v of January, 1908, military service is obligatory 
on every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 45. The terms of service are 2 
years in the ranks, 7 in the reserve, 7 in the Territorial Ai my, and 8 in the 
National Guard. The reservists arc called up for training annually for 4 
weeks, besides wliicli there is iBIe practice once a montli. Tlie men in the 
territorial army also have an annual training of 2 to 4 wcok.s. The army 
consists of 15 regiments of infantry each of 3 battalions, and 12 l)attalions 
of rifles, of 12 regiments of cavalry of 4 s(piadrons, and 5 regiments of 
2 squadrons, 5 regiments of field artillery of 9 batteries each with 4 guns, 
9 horse artillery batteries, 5 howitz(;r batteries, 6 mountain batteries, 5 
battalions of enginecr.s, and 9 battalions of garrison artilleiy. The country 
is divided into 13 territorial distriets, each generally containing one rifle 
battalion : they also su]>[)ly nn-n for 5 ‘^strategical briga^lcs and 3 cavalry 
brigades, all stationed in the south near the frontiers of the three southern 
republics. Each “strategical’’ luigade consists of 3 infantry regiments, 1 
cavalry regiment, 1 field artillery regiment, 1 liowitzer battery. A cavalry 
brigade consists of from 2 to 3 regiments. TJie total peace strengtli is at 
present 25,000. There is also a gendarmerie 20,000 stjong. Infantry are 
armed with the Mauser rifle, the field and horse artillery have a Kriij)p 
12 pr. The military budget for 1915 was £7,254,139. 

Ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows : — 


s 

o 


O' 

Armour 


fS cn 



'd 

Name 




Principal Armament 


H.-P. 

a ^ 

3 



Belt 

Gun 


o H 


O '/) 


DRKADNOUaHTS. 








1907 

/Mina!? Geraes 
|Sao Paolo . . / 

Coast Defence 

19,281. 

9 

12 

12— 12in., 22 4-7in. 


23,500 

21 


Shii’s. 








1898 

ODcodoro . .1 
(Floriano . ./i 

3,200 

[ 

14 

8 

: 2 9'2in., 4 4 7in. . 

— 

3,400 

14 


Protfxted 

Cruisers. 








1907 

/Bahia . . A 

[Rio Grande do} 
1 Sul . . J 

3,500 

- 

j 

10 4’7in. 

1 1 

! 

18,000 

1 

1895 

Barrozo 

3,450 

1 


6 6in., 4 4*7in. 

' i 

2 ! 

7,500 

1 20 
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There are 2 river monitors (Mamnhao and Pcroiamhuro), 5 torpedo gun- 
boats {Tupy, Timhira^ Tamoyo, Gustavo Sampato, and Tiradentes), 10 
Yarrow destroyers, 4 first-class torpedo boats, a mine ship, 3 submarines, 
and a siibmai’ine salvage vessel. 

There arc three naval arsenals — at Rio de Janeiro, Para, and Ladario de 
Matto Grosso (this latter a river arsenal). 

Production and Industry. 

Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small fraction of its soil 
has been brought under culture. Agricultural industries are encouraged by 
the State governments. Coffee is the chief product cultivated, and after 
that sugar, tobacco, and cotton, mate (Paragiiay tea), iiidia-nd)ber, timber, 
cocoa, and nuts. The four states of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito 
Santo, and Minas Geraes, the combined areas of which cover about one-eighth 
of the entire area of the Republic, are the ])rincipal districts for coffee 
growing. Pour-fifths of the coffee of the world counts from these parts ; more 
than half of the world’s supply from Sao Paulo alone. The average 
annual crop of Brazil may be estimated at about 12 million sacks (1 
sa(;k = 132 pounds). In 1915 the estimated produce was 0,197,553 bags. 
India Rubber is the other great natural ]»r()duct of the country. About 
one half of the world’s supply comes from Brazil, the principal rubber*"' 
growing districts being Ceara, Manaos, and Para. In 1915, the rubber crop 
was 35,305 tons (39,115 tons in 1914). The 1916 crop was about 37,000 tons. 
In 1914-15, the estimated production of sugar was 5,190,000 bags. Cocoa is 
produced in many States but chiefly in Espirito Baiito, and Bahia, where 
also the tobacco industry flourishes. In Perjiambiico there arc 47 sugar 
factories, in Campos (Rio de Janeiro) 40, in Bahia 12, and in other ])arts of 
Brazil 15. The average annual prodiudion may be taken as 300,000 tons. 
The cultivation of rice is extending. 

TJie census of cattle for 1913 showe<l that tliere were in Brazil 30,705,080 
cattle ; 18,399,000 swine ; 10,653,000 sheep ; 7,289,050 horses ; and 

3,208,000 mules. 

Botli the forests and mines of Brazil arc of value, but little has been done 
o make use of them. The mines, with certain reservations, belong to the 
proprietors of the soil. Coal de]>osits exist in Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Cathariiia, Parana, and Sao Paulo, much of the coal being of inferior 
quality. Gold is found ; diamond districts are Diamantiiie, Graao Mogol, 
(diapada Diamantina, Bagagcm, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and other States. 
Petroleum also exists in workable quantities. Manganese ores are worked 
in Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes. The greater part of the world’s 
supply of inonazite comes from Brazil. Other mineral exports are mica 
and talc, copper ore, platinum, rock crystal, agate, but all of these are 
found in small quantities. 

The most important manufactiiring indiistiy in Brazil is cotton weaving, 
which in the past 25 years has developed to such an extent that all but the 
finer "mdes are made in this country, and the importation of cotton goods 
from Europe is decreasing. There are important woollen factories for cloths, 
flannels, rugs, felts, &c., at Rio de Janeiro, Nictheroy, Maranhao, Porto 
Alegre, and Rio Grande do Sul. The manufacture of silk is also being 
encouraged ; the Federal Government grants premiums to silk cocoon pro- 
ducers. There are 2 silk mills at Potropolis near Rio. In Rio do Janeiro 
flour milling is imi)ortant, wheat being imported chiefly from the Argentine 
and Uruguayan Republics, but the impv^rts of wheat flour are very large, 
mostly from tlie Argentine Republic. Brewing, being protected, is prosperous. 
Altogether tliere are 11,335 factories in Brazil, witli a capital of 666,676,000 

3 B 2 
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milreis, an annual output of 741,536,000 milreis, and 161,841 employees. 
Efforts are being made to eslablisli a fishing industry. 

In the southern States of Brazil there are prosperous German, Russian 
and Italian colonies. In Kio Grande do Sul there are about 200,000 
Germans; in Parana, 180,000, and in Santa Catharina, 86,000. The colonies 
maintained by the Union are the nineteen following : —Affonso Penna 
(founded in 1908), in the State of Eapirito Santo ; Visconde de Maiia (1908) 
and Itati.'iya (1908) in the State of Rio de Janeiro; Joao Piuheiro (1910) 
and Inconfidentes (1910) in that ofi Minas Geraes ; Bandeirantes G^OS) and 
MoncAo (1910) in tliat of S. Paulo ; Ivahy (1907), Tayo (1908), Iraty (1908), 
Vera-Guavany (1909), Senador Correia (1907), Jesuino Marcones (1907), Cruz 
Machado (1910), Apucarana (1912), and Yapo (1913), in Parana; Annitapolis 
(1908), Senador Esteves Junior (1910) and Rio Branco (1913), in Santa 
Catharina. On December 31, 1915, the population of these (Colonies was 
113,328. 

Commerce. 


Imports and ox})orts (excluding s})ecie) conversions at i;uircnt rates 
varying from to 16(1 per milreis (paper): — 



1912 ' 19i: 

ltd 1 

1915 

1916 


£ * £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

68,424.637 | 67,166,000 3.0, 473, 000 

30,088,000 

40,287,000 

Exports 

74,049,143 , 6.4,849,000 46,, 527, 000 

52,970,000 

55,010,000 

Principal exports 

ill 1915 and 1910* 

were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs.) 


i Quantities 

Quantities 

Value 

Value 


: 1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 




£ 

£ 

Coffee (8acks) 

17,061,000 

13,039,000 

32,190,000 

29,279,000 

Rubber (Metric tons) . 

. : 35,1 (’.5 

31,4‘)5 

7,040,000 

7,496,000 

Tobacco ,, 

. ' 27,090 

21,293 

1,162,000 

1.529.000 

Sugar „ 

. ! 59,07 f 

58,824 

756,000 

1,286,000 

Yerba Mat6 ,, 

75,8s5 

73,542 

1,856,000 

1,838, COO 

Cocoa , , 

44,980 

42,720 

2,894,000 

2,500,000 

Cotton ,, 

. : 5,228 

1,071 

287,000 

121,000 

Leather 

38,324 

46,390 

2,956,000 

3,887,000 

Hides ,, 

: 4,. 57 2 

3,758 

711,000 

818,000 

The distribution 

of the iiiiiiorts and exports in 

1914 and 1915 was as 

follows : — 






Import.s 

Exports 

From or to 






1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

6,. 596, 647 

8,206,070 

6,405,000 

6,410,000 

Germany. 

464,400 

17,730 

— 

— 

United States 

9,651,262 

15,840,408 

22,147,000 

25,828,000 

France . . . . 

1,480,57.5 

2,095,386 

r., 035,000 

8,886,000 

Portugal .... 

1,490,287 

1,872,026 

486,000 

313,000 

Austria-Hungary . 

.39,712 

304 



— 

Belgium .... 

51,7.50 

57,t>58 

— 

— 

Argentina . . . 

4,786,087 

.5,075,8.53 

22,677,000 

3,354,000 

Uruguay .... 

446,300 

6.56,807 

914,000 

1,471,000 

Holland . . . . 

206,775 

241,446 

3,371,000 

1,685,000 

Italy . . . . 

1,827,050 

1,410,512 

1,664,000 

8,401,000 
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Tl^e chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
(Board of Trade statistics) in two years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 
from Brazil 

1914 

Toir Exports from U. K. 

to Brazil 

1914 

1915 

Rubber 

Raw cotton . . . 

Coffee 

3,4:iS,5Sl 1 
1,715,400 1 
951,247 

£ 

3,240,929 Coal, cinders, &c. . 

230,018 Cottons and yarn 

1,703,325 , Machinery 

£ 

1,200,520 

1,035,174 

789,130 

£ 

646,798 

1,138,344 

310,100 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Brazil for 5 years: — 

- 


■ 1 ! 

i 1912 1913 j 1914 

1915 

1910 

Imports from Brazil into U.K. 
Exports to Brazil from U. K. , 

■'i" £ ■ £~ I £ 

1 9,300,139 10,008,307 ; 7,978,632 
12,057,830 12,405,115 i 6,205,453 

£ 

8,256,879 

5,151,470 

£ 

0,035,123 

6,716,852 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1915 there entered the ports of Brazil 22,059 steam and sailing vessels 
of 19,494,771 tons, and cleared 22,504 steam and sailing vessels of 19,471,800 
tons. Of those entering, 1,581 with a tonnage of 5,053,950 were British. 

The merchant navy in 1916 consisted of 377 steamers of 290,637 tons 
net, and 290 sailing vessels of 60,728 tons net. All coasting and river 
vessels must be Brazilian. The Brazilian Lloyd, for coasting trade, main- 
tains a monthly service between Rio de Janeiro and New York, and has also 
inaugurated a service between Liverpool, Portugal and Brazil. 

Internal Communications, 

Brazil possessed on December 31, 1915, railways of a total length of 
16,294 miles open for trathc. Of this total 2,929 miles of railway are owned 
and administered by the Government. The entire system, when complete, 
will join np the railways of Brazil with those of Uruguay, Argentina and 
ParagUvay. 

The telegraph system of the country is under control of the Government. 
In 1915 there were 22,757 miles of line. There were 725 telegraph offices. 
The number of messages was 3,853,405. 

The Post Office carried (1915) a total of 7,915,124 postal letters, cards, 
etc, There were 3,603 post-oiiices in 1915. 

A wireless system is now in j)rocess of com])letion. Fifteen new stations 
were erected along the Amazon and Paraguay rivers, and 5 on the coast. 

A decree was issued in 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 
of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio do Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914. 

Money and Credit. 

The Caixa dc Convfrsdo was founded in 1906, and up to May, 1910, 
it received gold in exchange for notes at the rate of Is. 3d per milreis. 
It then suspended operations, having in deposit at that date 20,000,000L, 
the maximum fixed by law. On January 23, 1911, it recommenced opera- 
tions, Congress having fixed the maximum deposit at 60,000,000Z. at the 
exchange of l5. Ad, per milreis. On December 31, 1916, it had gold to 
the value of 5,015,397/. The obligation to exchange notes is suspended to 
December 31, 1917. 

At the end of December, 1915, the activities of the banks of Brazil 
totalled at 3,609,479 milreis (end of 1914, 3,399,831 milreis). They held 
gold to the value of 1,818,766 milreis (1,737,438 in 1914); and their 
reserve funds to 43,925 milreis (40,607 in 1914). 
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The value of the currency milreis fluctuates ; in 1900 the average rate of 
exchange was 9|2^/. ; in 1910, 16rf. ; in 1911-12, ; in 1914, 12Jt^. ; in 

1915, between 14iV''<^. and llj^^., and in 1916, 12j/rf^. and lljd. 

Money, Weights, and Measures, 

Monky. 

The unit is 1 real (pL reis) ; bronze coins, 20 and 40 reis (100 reis = l§d.) ; 
nickel coins, 100, 200, and 400 reis (400 reis = 6Jd) ; silver, 500, 1,000, and 
2,000 reis. The Milreis of 1,000 Reis is of the par value of 2s. 2-934(i. 
(practically 21 d.). 

WEfonTs AND Measures. 

The French metric system, which became compulsory in 1872, was 
adopted in 1862, and has been used since in all official departments. But the 
ancient measures are still partly emjdoyed in certain rural districts of the 


interior. They arc : — 


The Libra 

. = 1 ‘012 lbs. avoirdujiois. 

,, Arroba 

. =: 32*38 ,, 

,, Quintal 

. = 129*54 „ 

, , A Iqueirc (o f Rio) 

= 1 imperial bushel. 

, , Oitava 

— 55*34 grains. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Brazil in Great Britain. 


Envoy and Minister. — Antonio da Fontoura Xavier (appointed October 13, 
1914). 

Oonncillor of Legation.-- k. de Mello Franco. 

Secretaries. — S. Rangel de Castro and Octavio Fialho. 

Archivist. — George R. Moore. 

Consicl-G cneral in Liverpool. — Sully Jose de Souza. 

Consul in London. — Helio Lobo. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Cowes, Dover, Dublin, Dundee, Edinbiirgli, Falmouth, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leith, TJmerick, Maiudiester, Milfordhaven, Newcastle, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Buazil. 

Envoy and Minister . — Arthur Peel, a]»pointcd March 20, 1915. 

Secretaries. — H. T. Beresford-Hope and K C. Pan-. 

Commercial Attache . — Finest Hamblock. 

There are Con.sular re])resentatives at Rio de Janeiro (C.G.), l^ahia, Para, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, Santos, Ceara, Maceid, Maranlulo, Porto 
Alegre, Manaos, Siio Paulo, Coruinba, Mono Velho, Victoria, Aracaju, Ilheos, 
Porte Velho, Cabt'dello, Parahyba, Parnahyba, Rio Grande do Norte, 
Carityba, Sta. Catarina, and S&o Francisco. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Brazilian Year-Book, eoniniled and edite«l by J. P. Wileinan. Uio de Janeiro, London 
and New York. Annual 

Constituicao da Republica dos E.stados Uiiido.s do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Handbook of Brazil. Bureau of the American Reimblic.s. Washington 1001. 

Relatario apresentado a AsscmblcaOeral LcgislativapeloMinistro de Estado dosNegocios 
do Imperio. Ditto, da Agricultnra, Comniercio e Obras Piiblicas. Rio de Janeiro. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series, London. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Territories and other Compen.sations 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904 

Brazil, its Natural Riches and IndustripH. 2 Vohs, Published by the Brazilian Miasion 
of Economic Expansion, Paris, 1910, 
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2. Non-Offioiai. Publications. 

Adam (P.), Les vi.sa^^es dii Brcsil. Paris, 1914. 

Aniiuaire do Bresil Ecoiioiniqne. Annual. Rio and Paris. First issue, 1913. 

Bell {A. G,), The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro. London, 1914. 

Bennett (Frank), Forty Years in Brazil. London, 1914. 

Brazil, The New, its Resources and Attractions. London, 1901. 

Bruce {G, J.), Brazil and the Brazilians. Ijondon, 1915. 

Bidey (V]. C.), NorDi Brazil. Iiondon, 19M.— South Brazil. London, 1014. 

Buniiclion (n] .), Le Bresil d’anjourd’hui. Paris, 1910. 

Calvert (A. F.), Mineral Resources of Minas Geraes. London, 1915. 

Carvalho (C. M. I).), Le Bresil ineriodional. Rio de Janeiro, 1910. — Gcographia do 
Brasil. I'onio 1. ne<‘gr‘ii'h’e geral. Rio de Janeiro, 1913. 

Cook (W. A.), r!ire".gii lie: Wildernesses of Brazil by hor.se, canoe, and float. London, 
1910. 

Coudreau (O.), Voyage an Troinbeta.s. Paris, 1900. 

Dawson (T. C.), The Houth American Republics. Part I. New York and London, 
1904. 

Denis (P.), Brazil. Loiulon, 1910. 

Fialho (A.), Historia da fundai'ao da Republica. Rio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Fonseca (J. S. da) and Almeida(P. de), Voyage autour du Brezil. Rio de Janeiro, 1899 
Fountain (P.), The River Amazon from its Source to the Sea. London, 1914. 

Garraux (A. L.), Bibliograidiie Bresilienne. Paris, 1898. 

Orossi (V.), Storia della Colonizazione Enroi'ca al Brasile e della Eniigrazione Italiana 
nollo State di San Paulo. Roma, 1995. 

Hcsse-Wartfijg (E. von) Zwischen Auden und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1916. 

II Brasile. Rivista mciisilc agricola, commoiciale, industriale, e finanziaria. Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. 2nd edition. 
London, 1909. 

KorJi.(irihibero (T.), Zwei Jahre unter den Indiauern. Reisen in Nord-west Brasilien. 

2 Yol.s. l»(M-liu, 1910. 

Labroji (G.), Culture et Exploitation de Caoutchouc au Bresil. Paris, 1913. 

Laemmert (Eduardo von), Almanak administrative, mercantil e industrial, da corte 
provincia do liio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro, 

Lam&t'rp(M.), Brasilen, Land und Leute. Leipzig, 1899. 

Lange {A.), The Lower YVmazon. Ivondon, 1914. 

Le Bresil. Paris (published weekly). 

Leenw (N. R.), Bra/.ilic, een land dcr toekomst. Amsterdam, 1909. 

Levasseur {E.), Lc Bresil. 3mc cd. Paris, 1899. 

Mackillar (C. D ), A Pleasure Pilgrim in South America. [Beals also with Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, and Argentine.] liondon, 1908. 

Milton (A. A.), A Consiitncao do Brazil Rio de Janeiro, 1895 

Nahuco de Araujo (J.), Um Kstadista do Imperio, Nabuco de Araujo, sua Vida, suas 
Opiiiides, sua Epoca. 2 vols. Paris, 1898. 

Nrry (Baron de Santa-.Viina), The fjand of the Amazons. London, 1901. 

Oalcen/uU (-L C.), Brazil in 1913. (Fifth year of issue.) liomlon, 1915. 

Oliveira (V. C. de), A Patvia Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro, 1903. 

Orban {V.), Lit.tcratnre bresilienne. Paris, 1911. 

PerriiL (Paul), Ties Cidunics Agricoles au Bresil. Pan.s, 1912. 

Plane (A ), A tnivers I’Ainerique Equatm’ial. Paris, 1903. 
llooscvell (T.), 'I'hrough tlie Brazilian Wihlerness. London, 1914. 

Sampaio (A. J.), General Description of tlie State of Piauhy. Kio de Janeiro, 1907. 
Savag e-Land or {Wetnvy), Across Unknown South America. 2 Vols. London. 1913. 
Schmidt {M.), Tndianorstudicn in Zontralbrasilien, 1900-01. Berlin, 1905. 

Scllin(A. W ), Landeskundo der vereinigten Staaten von Brasilien. Hamburg, 1909. 
Sinith {U. IL), The Rubber Industry of the Amszon. London. 1910. 

Sodril(L.), The State of ParA. London, 1893. 

South American Journal. Published weekly. London. 

Walle (Paul), Au Bresil: lia (h)lonization. Paris 1912. — Au Bresil: Du Rio Sao 
Francisco a I’Amazone. Paris, 1912.— Le Caoutchouc du Bresil. Paris, 1912.— Au Bresil : 
Do rUruguay au Rio Sao Francisco, Paris, 1912. 

Wells {J. W.), Exploring and Travelling three thousand miles through Brazil. 2 voLs. 
London, 1886. 

Whijff\n (T.)t The North-West Amazons. Loudon, 1915. 

Winter (N. O.), Brazil and her People of To-day. Biston, 1910. 

Wright (Mrs. M. R.), 'rUe New Brazil. New edition. Philadelphia, 1914. 
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BULGARIA. 

(Blgariya.) 

Reigning King. 

Ferdinand, youngest sou of the late Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, and the late Princess Clementine of Bourbon-Orldans (daughter of King 
Louis Philippe), born February 26, 1861, was elected Prince of Bulgaria by 
unanimous vote of the National Assembly, July 7, 1887 ; assumed the govern- 
ment August 14, 1887, in succession to Prince Alexander, who had abdicated 
September 7, 1886, Ilis election was confirmed by the Porte and the Great 
Powers in March, 1896. Married (1) April 20, 1893, to Marie Louise (died 
January 31, 1899), eldest daughter of Duke Robert of Parma ; (2) February 28, 
1908, to Princess Eleonore of Reuss Kostritz. 

Children of the King (all of first marriage). — (1) Prince Boris y born 
January 30, 1894 (heir-apparent) ; (2) Prince Cyril, born November 17, 
1895 ; (3) Princess Endoxia, born January 17, 1898 ; and (4) Princess 
Nadejda, born January 30, 1899. 

On July 10, 1911, the Grand Sobranje confirmed the title of ‘King’ 
(Czar). According to the Constitution the Sovereign must profess the 
Orthodox religion, excepting the case of the present King, and must reside 
permanently in the country. The royal title is hereditary. 

The civil list is fixed at 1,250,000 leva (francs), besides 830,000 leva for 
the maintenance of palaces, kc. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
July 13, 1878. It was ordered by the Treaty that Bulgaria should be con- 
stituted an autonomous and tributary Principality under the suzerainty of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan with a Christian Government and a national 
militia. The Prince of Bulgaria should be freely elected by the population 
and confirmed by the Sublime Porte, with the consent of the Powers. 
On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared her independence. The difficulty as 
to compensation to the Turkish Government in respect of railway claims was ar- 
ranged by an understanding between the Turkish Government and the Oriental 
Railways Company, and the Powers have recognised Bulgarian independence, 
and the title of ‘ King of the Bulgarians ’ assumed by Prince Ferdinand. 

Eastern Rumelia (since its union with Bulgaria also known as Southern 
Bulgaria) was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. It was 
to remain under the direct political and military authority of the Sultan, under 
conditions of administrative autonomy, with a Governor-General nominated 
by the Porte. On September 18, 1885, the Government was overthrown by 
a revolution, and the union of the province with Bulgaria proclaimed. On 
April 6, 1886, the Sultan agreed that the government of Eastern Rumelia 
should be confided to the (then) Prince of Bulgaria as Governor-General. 

On September 30, 1912, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan war), which was 
ended by the Treaty of London on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European territory west of a line drawn from Miaia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, and also Crete. 

The Balkan League broke up almo.st immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of London, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division of the territory ceded to them, and on June 29, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (second Balkan War). On July 10, 1913, Rumania 
intervened to impose peace on the allies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on August 10 
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(July 26 old style), 1913, by the Treaty of Bukarest, between Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro on the other. 

For frontier arrangements agreed to by the Treaty of Bukarest and the 
Turko- Bulgarian Treaty, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1915 
p. 759, and the maps in The Statesman's Year-Book for 1914. 

By the Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and June, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a single Chamber, called the Sobranje or 
National Assembly. The members of it are elected by universal manhood 
suffrage at the rate of one member to every 20, 000 of the population. Those 
residing in the city where the National Assembly sits receive 15 leva (12^.) a 
day (including Sundays and holidays) during session ; others, 20 leva (165.) a 
day with travelling expenses. All over 30 years of age who can read and 
write (except the clergy, soldiers on active service, persons deprived of civil 
rights, &c.) are eligible as representatives. The duration of the Assembly is 
four years, but it may be dissolved at any time by the King, when new 
elections must take place within two months. Laws passed by the Sobranje 
require the assent of the King. Questions concerning the acquisition or 
cession of territory, changes in the constitution, a vacancy on the throne, or 
the appointment of a regent have to be decided by a Grand Sobranje, elected 
for the special purpose in a manner similar to that in which the ordinary 
Sobranje is elected, but with double the number of members. 

Sobranje (elected March 10, 1914) ; 128 Ministerialists, 51 Agrarians, 21 
Socialists, 28 Democrats, 9 Nationalists, 5 Radicals, 3 Zankovists ; total, 245 
(207 in Old Bulgaria and 41 in the new territories). 

The executive power is vested in a Council of eight Ministers nominated 
by the King. The pre.sent cabinet, fir.st appointed July 20, 1918, and re- 
appointed January 5, 1914, is as follows : — 

Premier y Minister for Foreign Affairs and of the Interior . — M. Itiulosl avoff. 

Minister of Finance. — M. Toncheff. 

Minister of Justice and Minister of Education. — M. Pecheff, 

Minister of JPar.— General Naldcnoff. 

Minister of Commerce. — M. Bakaioff. 

Minister of Public Works. — M. Petcoff. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Dincheff. 

Minister of Posts and Raihvays. — M. Kosnitchki. 

Area and Population. 

The estimated area of Bulgaria (1914) is 43,305 English square miles, 
and the estimated population, 4,752,997. Of the new population 227,598 
were Bulgarians, 75,337 Pomatz, 275,498 Turks, and 58,709 Greeks. 

By a census taken on December 31, 1910, the population of the whole 
kingdom was ascertained to lie 4,337,516 (2,206,691 males and 2,130,825 
females), as against 4,035,575 (2,057,092 males and 1,978,488 females) in 
1905. Bulgaria before 1913 was divided into 12 districts (including the 3 
districts of Eastern Rumelia). 

Area and population of districts, according to census of December 31, 1910 : 


~ 

Area 

Po])ula- 

tion 


Area 

Popula- 

tion 



sq. miles 



sq.miles 


1. 

Bourgas . 

6,409 

351,508 1 

8. Rouss^ ( Rustchuk) 

2,135 

406,309 

2. 

Varna 

2,554 

329,012 

237,671 

9. Sofia . 

1,882 

481,598 

3. 

Vldln . 

8,255 

10. St. Zagora . . ! 

6,640 

442,969 

448,197 

4. 

Vratasa . , 

773 

312,400 1 

11. Tirnovo . . i 

2.502 

5. 

6. 

Kustandil 

Plovdiv (Philippo- 

807 

231,522 ' 

12. Chouinen . . ; 

2,691 

282,601 

8,288 

447,309 1 

Total (1910) . i 

38,647 

4,887,516 


polis) . 
proven . 

7. 

1,861 1 

865,868 ! 

Total (1912) . 1 

— 

4,482,427 
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The population divided according to nationality, was as follows in 1910 
3,203,810 Bulgarians ; 488,010 Turks, 76,773 Rumanians, 63,487 Greeks ; 
98,004 Gipsies, 37,663 Jews, 3,863 Germans, 3,275 Russians, and 61,690 
of other nationalities. The present capital is the city of Sofia, with a 
population (census, 1910) of 102,812. The other principal towns with 
population in 1910, are Philippopolis 47,981 ; Rustchuk, 36,255 ; Varna, 
41,419; Shumla, 22,225 ; Slivno (Sliven), 50,598; Plevna (Pleven), 
23,049. 

The movement of population in the principality in three years has 
been : — 


Years ! 

! Marriages j 

Living births ; 

Still-births 

Deaths 

Surplus of births 

1009 ! 

38,0‘J7 ' 

173,571 j 

1,547 

j 113,203 

50,308 

1010 

38,017 

170,503 ; 

1,540 

00,041 

70,033 

1011 

41,371 

I 175,703 

1,305 

04,141 

81,504 


Religion and Instruction. 

The national faith is that of the Orthodox Greek CJiurch, though, in 1870, 
ill conserpience of its demand for and acceptance of religious autonomy, the 
Bulgarian Church was declared by the Patiiarcli of Constantin()])le to be 
outside the Orthodox communion. Tlie church is governed by the Synod 
of Bishops. There are 11 Ej)archi(.‘S or Bishoprics. The clergy, both 
Orthodox and of other religious bodies, are paid by the State and also 
receive fees for services at burials, marriag(\s, Ac. Of the population in 
1910, 3,643,951 belonged to the Orthodox Church, 602,101 were Ma- 
honiedans, 40,070 were Jews, 32,130 were Catholic's, 12,270 Gregorian 
Armenians, 6,252 Protestants. The Mahoinedans are mostly in the northern 
and eastern provinces. 

There is a university at Sofia, with three faculties — History and Idiilology, 
Physics and Mathematics, and Law. In 1911-12 it was attended by 2,260 
students, of whom 217 were women, and there were 70 professors and lecturers. 

In 1911-1912 the Bulgarian and other secondary schools were as shown in 
the following table. The non-Bulgarian schools were Turkish, Greek, 
Jewish, Armenian, American, French and German : — 



i 

Teachers 


lhi])ils 

Description of Schools 

, Schools 1 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Gymnasia .... 

1 47 

50V 

300 

i 10, (’.25 

.'),S03 

Lower Middle Class . 

310 

2,111 


i 38,073 

1 10,530 

Special Technical and 1 

i 

i 


’ 4,740 

4,744 

Other Schools / 

1 



In 1913-14 there were 4,589 elementary .schools with 5,769 male and 
5,031 female teachers and 290,800 boys and 213,963 girls. 

For education the State grants a yearly subvention wliich provides for half 
the cost (two-thirds in the case of the elementary schools), the I’emainder 
being provided in towns by tlie munici}>alities and in villages by the 
communal authorities. Education is free and nominally obligatory for a 
period of four years (8-12). The ricJicr parents are, however, required 
to pay 20 leva (165.) a year for each of their children attending the higher 
schools. There are free public libraries at Sofia, Philippopolis, Varna, and 
Rustchuk. 
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Finance. 


The estimated levenuc and ex])eii(Utiii’e of Eulgavia for 6 years were as 
follows (25 leva = £1) : — 



1912 

1913 

1014 

1915 & 1910 

1917 - 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

7,010,920 
7,:);') 7, 200 

£ 

.0,70:), .344 
4,r32,S.32l 

£ 

10,279,800 

10,270,004 

£ 

11,027,195 j 
1 1,014,048 

£ 

17,519,134 

17,519,134 


^ Excluding" the cxjienditiire for tlie war. 
- EstiinatcK. 


For 1917 the chief sources of revenue were: direct taxes, 3,446,094/. : 
indirect taxes, 6,750,400Z. ; iuono])olies, 2,640,000 ; posts, telegraphs, and 
railways, 2,] 97,200/. ; State domains, 932,840/. 

]3eht on May 31, 1916, 67,910,278/. as follows 6 percent, loan of 1892, 
2,526,720/. ; 5 ])er cent, loan of 1902, 3,887,000/. ; 5 per cent, loan of 1904, 
3,733,200/. ; 4A per cent, loan of 1907, 5,401,600/. ; 47?]>ercent. loan of 1909 (to 
the Rus.sian Government), 3,226,357/. ; 4^ per cent, loan of 1909, 3,837,600/. ; 
the 6 per cent loan of 1914, 900,932/. ; Fast Rumelian debt, 930,770/. ; 
floating debt, 40,984,252/. 

Defence. 

Service is universal and compulsory. Maliomedans are exempted, but 
like all otbers oxemj^ted, pay a tax. Service in the ranks commences at the 
age of 20, and is now for 2 years in the infantry, and for 3 years in the other 
arms. Reserve .‘iorvice is for 18 years in tlie infantry, and 16 years in 
the otlier arms. The n'.servists are liable to be called out for 3 weeks train- 
ing annually. 

After completion of li's reserve .service, the Ihdgarian soldier ]>asscs to the 
Opolcheuie (Territorial Army), serving in the first ban for 4 years (infantry), 
or 5 years (all other arms). Finally the meji of all arms pass for 2 years to 
tlie .second ban, tlms completing a total service c-f 26 years. 

At present the Bulgarian infantry is organised in 36 legimeiits of 2 bat- 
talion.s, each of 4 com])anies ; and the artillery in 9 regiments of 2 divisions 
each of 3 batteries of 4 guns, 12 mountain batteries, and 3 battalions of 
fortress artillery. On mobilisation each infantry regiment cx])ands to four 
battalions, an(l each artillery regiment forms a thinl division of 3 batteries. 
Further, from the largo number of le.scrvists of each regiment is formed a 
re.servo regiment of 4 biittalions, am; a dejiot battalion. 

Tliere is one guard cavalry regiment of 3 sipiadrous, 4 line regiments of 
4 sqnadron.s, and 6 of 3 siiuadioiis. On mobilisation, all regiments are raised 
to 4 s()iiadrons and a deiiot squadron. There further are 3 haltalions of 
pioneers, 1 railway battalion, 1 pontoon battalion, 1 telegrapli battalion, etc. 

The O[)olchenio forms on mobilisation 36 battalions of tlie lirst ban, and - 
36 half-battalions of the .second ban. 

The reservists not rtujnired to complete the Held units join the depots and 
are available to make good tlie waste of war. 

Bulgaria is divided into 9 military districts, each of wliicli supplies a 
complete division to tlie field army, besides a portion of the independent 
cavalry, fortress artillery and engineers, mountain artillery, etc., and of 
reserve troops. The strength of the divisions in peace (8 battalions, 6 bat- 
teries, etc.) is .small ; but in war, besides the expansion above mentioned, a 
third (reserve) brigade is added, enabling additional divisions to be created — 
there were fourteen mobilised in tlio summer of 1913. The peace strength of 
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the Biilgaiiaii army is about 3,900 oflScers and 56,000 all other ranks, but the 
field army amounts to a])oiit 280,000 men besides line of communications, 
troops, &c. 

The Bulgarian infantry is armed with the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
calibre *315. Cavalry have the Mannlicher carbine. The field gun is the 
Schneider Q.F. gun of 7*5 cm. calibre. The mountain batteries are armed 
with the light Krupp 7*5 cm. Q.F. guns. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. Land is held in abso- 
lute freehold by the owners and there is a land tax. The communes hold 
pasture -land and wood-land in perpetuity and pay no rent, and over such 
lands the members of the communes have grazing and wood-cutting rights. 

About five-sevenths of the population are engaged in agriculture, most of 
them being small ]»ro})rietors holding from one to six acres. The total area 
of (old) Bulgaria comprised 23,797,000 acres, of which, in 1913, 8,212,649 
acres were cultivated. Of the new area 986 sq. miles are cultivated land. 

The acreage and yield of the principal crops for 2 years are shown as 
follows 



Area 

in Acres 

Produce 

in Cwts. 


101.3 

1014 

! 1013 

: 1014 

Wheat .... 

2,539,1 50 

2,000, ] 87 

24,802,102 

14,141,100 

Barley 

508,(1 75 

530,782 

4,040,152 

' 4,01.3,710 

Oats .... 

300,150 

383,105 

2,721,108 

: 2, 345, .586 

Rye .... 

404,180 

.533,485 

4,474,870 

! 3,085,598 

Maize .... 

. , 1,405,850 

1,584,740 

15,472,240 

i 15,780,078 


The harvest of 1916-17 produced of wheat 1,040,700 metric tons; 
rye, 215,650 metric tons; barley, 3*20,900 metric tons; oats, 107,000 
metric tons. 

In 1910 there were in Bulgaria 8,669,260 sheep, 1,464,719 goats, 1,606,363 
head of cattle, 527,311 pig.s, 478,222 horses, 118,488 asses, and 12,238 mules. 

All minerals belong by law to the State. Besides the coal mines at 
Pemik, worked by the Government, coal of good quality has also been 
found in Balkans near Trevna, and several working concessions have been 
granted. About 1,000,000 cubic metres of stone arc quarried annually. 
Iron m found in large quantities ; gold, silver, lead, manganese and copper 
also exist in the country. The chiet manufactures are woollen goods, cottons, 
cord, and cigarettes. There arc 388 State-encouraged industrial institutions. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade follows three main routes : — The Black Sea, the Danube, 
and the mainland railway. 

Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


- 

1 

j 1900 

1010 

ion 

1 

1 19)2 

1013 

1014 

1 

Imports . 
Exports . 

^ i 

6,417,185 

4,457,847 

£ 

7,094,268 

6,162,088 

^ i 

7,073,702 

I 7,886,350 1 

i i 

j0 i 

8,524,408 1 
6,257,264 ' 

£ 

0,850,042 
3,728,185 1 

£ 

9,659,600 

6,177,000 
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The following table shows the trade by principal countries for 1913 and 1914: 



Imports 1 


Exports 

Ceuntry 

11)13 

1014 

Country 

1013 i 

1914 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

U. Kingdom 

675,235 

1,370,000 i 

U. Kingdom 

318,008 

756,680 

Austria-Hungary 

2,104,505 

2,530,640 

Austria-Hungary 

576,464 

430,160 

Belgium 

161,700 

200,040 

Belgium 

002,419 

144,740 

Germany 

1,483,168 

2,183,640 

France 

203,408 ' 

373,800 

France . . . 

517,364 

701,040 

Germany . 

675,366 ; 

806,400 

Italy . . . ! 

263,558 

611,060 1 

■ Furkey 

160,135 1 

447,840 

Turkey . . 1 

255,165 

441,840 

Rumania . 

1 

135,320 


The chief imports in 1914 were: cattle, 117,160/. ; cereals, 245,920/. ; 
metals, 1,030,200/. ; machinery, implements, &c. , 896,360/. ; textiles, 
2,876,760/. ; hides, skins, leather, Ac., 649,840/. The chief articles of 
export were: wlieat, maize, livestock, silk cocoons, hides, skins, Ac., attar 
of roses. Other exports are fruit, timber, and tobacco. 

A commercial Convention, specifying inaximum rates of duties leviable on British im- 
porr.s into Bulgaria, fl.\iug tlie dues leviable on nierchandi.se, &c., landed at Bulgarian 
ports, and providing for the most favoured nation treatment between Bulgaria and Great 
Britain, was sigiied at fSolla on December 9 , 1905. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years ; — 


- 

1 1912 1 

i i 

1013 

1014 

1 

1015 j 

1 

1916 

Imports from Bulgaria into U.K. 
Exports to Bulgaria from U.K. 

I £ 1 

1 401,484 ; 

; 1,002,423 

£ 

40,782 

471,570 

£ 

105,143 
857,856 j 

£ ! 
41,974 ' 
85,505 ' 

£ 

800 


Shippings and Communications. 

The number of vessels entered at the ports of Bulgaria in 1913 was 11,755 
of 3,132,481 tons, and 11,710 of 3,108,505 cleared. Tlie chief ports are Varna 
and Bourgas on the Black Sea, and Rustchuk, Sistor, Vidin on the Danube. 

In 1916, Bulgaria (including Eastern Rumelia) had 1,675 miles of railway 
belonging to the State, and 149 miles belonging to private companies ; total, 
1,824 miles. Railways connect Sofia with the general European system. 

There were, in 1914, 3,692 miles of State telegrai>h lines with 11,627 miles 
of wire and 436 telegraph offices ; the messages in 1914 were 2,794,980. 
There were, in 1914, 57 telephone systems with 1,554 miles of line and 11,997 
miles of wire. Number of conversations, 14,070,876. There were 2,515 
post offices, and the number of letters carried in 1914 was 28,999,000 ; 
postcards, 22,905,000 ; newspapers, Ac., 6,233,000. 

Money and Credit. 

There is a National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and 
branches at Philippopolis, Rustchuk, Varna, Burgas, Tiruovo and 59 
agencies in the different towns of Bulgaria ; its capital is 20,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State with a reserve fund of, 1911, 7,323,671, and it has 
authority to issue both gold notes and silver notes. The latter were issued 
for the first time in December, 1899 ; on December 31, 1916, the note 
issue amounted to 369,828,941 leva. Three foreign banks, one German 
(Banque de Credit, capital 9,000,000 frs.), one Austro-Hungarian (Banque 
Balkanique, capital 4,000,000 frs.), and tlie other^French (Banque G6n4rale 
de Bulgarie, capital 2, 000, 000 frs. ) have been founded, having their head* 
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quarters at Sofia and branches at Varna, Philippopolis, Rustchuk, and 
Burgas. There is a State Agricultural Bank for making advances on personal 
security, with an aggregate ca}>ital of 45,450,340 leva on December 31, 1913, 
and power to borrow from the National Bank. 

There are a few Bulgarian gold coins, of the value of 100, 20, and 10 leva 
(francs), but the gold circulation is supplied ])y foreign 10 and 20 franc 
pieces. There are silver coins of lev, and 1 lev, 2, and 5 leva (francs) ; 
nickel coins of 2^, 5, 10, and 20 stotinki (centimes) ; the notes of the 
National Bank circulate at par. 

The metric system is in general use. On April 1, 1916, the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

Diplomatic relations were broken otf between Great Britain and Bulgaria 
on October 13, 1915, when Great Britain declared war on Bulgaria. 

Books of Reference concerning Bulgaria. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. Loinlon. 

The Official Rej)orts on Coininerce, Education, Movement of Popiilutiori, Agriculture, <fec. 

La Bulgarie Coiiteinporaine. Edited by the Bulgarian Ministrv of Couimcrce and 
Agriculture. Brussels, 1906.’ Eng. Tranti. Bulgaria of To-day. London, 1007. 

" Handbook of the Armies of the Balkan States. By Captain M. C. P. Ward, Intelli- 
genco Division, War Office. London, 1000. 

Report of the International Conrnission to iiupiire into the (.Causes and Conduct of the 
Balkan War, Washington, 1014. 

Anonymous ; Natioiialism and War In the innar East O.xford, 1015. 

Abadjieff (CUt.), Die llandelspolitik Bulgarien.s. Munich, 1010. 

* Balkanicus,’ I’lie Aspirations of Btdgaria. London, 10ir>. 

BouHquf.i (G.),Histoire du peuple bnlgarc depuis les origine8jus(|u’;i nos .lours. Paris, 1000. 

(Count A. P. de), Etude sur la guerre bulgaro-serbe. Pans, 1801. 

Delaunay (L,), La Bulgarie d hier et <lo dcniain. Paris, 1014. 

Dicey (E.), The Peasant State : An Account of Bulgaria in 1804. Loiulon, 1804. 

Drandar{A, G.), Los Evenenients j>oliti(pies en Bulgarie <lepnis 1876 jusqu'a nos jours. 
Paris, 1896. ~Lc Prince Alexandre dc Battcnbcrgn Paris, I8S4, 

Eliot (Sir C.), Turkey in Euro})e. (Latest edition, 1008.) 

Forbes (N,) and Others, The Balkans. Oxford, 191.5. 

Eosf(F.), Bulgaria. London, 1915,— -The Balkan Peninsula. TiOndon, 1015. 

Guechoff (J. E.), L’Alliance Balkanique. Paris, 1015. (English translation, ‘ The 
Politics of tlie Balkan Ijcague.’ London, 1015.) 

Guerin Songeon (R. P.), Ilistoire de la Bulgarie. Paris, 1013. 

Ouhernatis (Conite de), La Bulgarie et Ics Biilgares. Florence, 1800. 

Herbert (W. V.), By-Paths in the Balkans. Loinlon, 1006. 

Honotaux (G.), La Guerre des Balkans et I/Europe, lOlJ- 13. Paris, 1014. 

(Major A. von), The Struggle of the Balkans for National Independence under 
Prince Alexander. London, 1886. 

Ishirkoff (A.), Bulgarien : Land und licuie. Leipzig, 1017. 

Ivantchoff (T.), Article “Bulgarie" in Dictionnaire du Commerce, de I’lndustrie, et de 
la Banque. Paris, 1898. 

Jatkel (B.), The Land of the Tamed Turk : the Balkan .Si.ates of To-day. Boston, 1910. 

Jirecek (G.), Das Fiir.stenthuin Bulgarien. Wien, 1891.~Geschichte der Bulcaren. 
Prag, 1876. ^ 

Kanitz(F.), Donau-Bulgarien nnd der Balkan, 1860-75. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1875-79. 

Landemont (Comte de), L’elan il’un Peuple; La Bulgarie iusqii’au trait© de Londres. 

1861-1913. b . M . 

Leger (L.), Serbes, Creates et Bulgnres. Paris, 1913. 

Macdonald (John), Czar Ferdinand and hi.s people. London, 1913. 

Miller (W The Balkans. In “Htory of the Nations " series. London, 180€.— -Travels 
and Politics in the Near East. London. 1898. 

Murray (W. S.), The Making of the Balkan State. London, 1019. 

Muzet (A.), Aux pays Balkaniques (M«)ntenegro, Hervia, and Bulgaria). Paris, 1912. 

Newbigin (M&non I.), Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems. London, 1915. 

Pinon (R.), L’Europe et PEinpire Ottoman. Paris, 1908. 

Uankin (R.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 

8t. Clair (S. G. B.)and Brophy (C. A.), Twelve Years’ Study of the Eastern Question 
ill Bulgaria. London, 1877. 

SchurmaniJ. 0.), The Balkan Wars, 1019-1913. Princetovvn, 1915. 

Wood${ll. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe, l.oridon, 1911. 
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CHILE. 

(Republica de Chile.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Chile threw off allegiance to the Crown of Spain 
by the declaration of independence of Septemi)er 18, 1810, finally freeing 
itself from Spanish rule in 1818. The Constitution voted by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation on May 25, 1833, with a few subsequent amendments, 
establishes three powers in tlic State — the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. Tlie legislative power is vested in the National Congress, 
consisting of the wSenate and the Clianiber of Deputies. The Senate is composed 
of 37 members popularly elected by provinces for the term of six years, 
in the proportion of one Senator for every three Deputies ; while the 
Chamber of Deputies composed of 118 members chosen directly by depart- 
ments for a period of three years, consists of one representative for every 
30,000 of the population, or a fraction not less than 15,000 ; the present 
number of deputies w^as determined in 1910 on the basis of the census 
results of 1907. Both bodi(‘s are chosen by tlie same electors. Klectors 
must be 21 years of age, and able to read and write. The executive is 
exercised by the President of the Republic elected for a term of five years, 
l.)y indirect vote, the peo])le nominating, by ballot, delegates wlio appoint 
the President. A retiring President is not re-eligible. In legislation 
the President has a modified veto ; a bill returned to the chambers with 
the President’s objections may, by a tAvo-thirds vote of the members 
present (a majority of the members being present), be sustained and 
become law. The day of a Pre.sidcntial election is Juno 25 of the 
last of tbc five years of a Presidency. 

Prrsidevt of ihr. lie public . — Sehor Dr. Juan TiUis Sanfuentes. Assumed 
office December 23, 1915. 

The salary of the President is fixed at 1,384Z., with 923/. for expenses. 

The President is assisted in his executive functions by a Council of State 
of five members nominated by the President, and six members chosen by the 
Congress, and a Cabiii(;t or Ministry divided into six departments, viz., 
Interior, Foreign Aflairs, Justice and Public Instruction, Finance, Defence, 
Industry, Public Works and Railways. 

Local Government. 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided into 
Provinces, presided over by intendentes ; and the Ihovinces into Dejiart* 
inents, with (rohcrnadorcs as chief officers. The Departments constitute one 
or more municipal districts each wdtha council or municipality of 9 members, 
inhabitants })opularly elected for three years. The police of Santiago and 
of the capitals of do])artmcnts is organised and regulated by the President of 
the Republic at the charge of the national treasury. 

Area and Population. 

The Republic is divided into 23 provinces, subdivided into SO depart- 
ments, and 1 territory (Magallanes). Departments and territories are sub- 
divided into 896 sub-delegations and 3,209 districts. 

In 1884 the provinces of Tarapaca and Tacna wore ceded to Chile by 
Peru. The cession of Tacna was originally for ten years, at the end of 
which period a pUhiscite of the province would decide to which country 
it should belong As the pUhisciic has not yet been taken, the provinces 
are still occupied by Chile. 
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Area and i)opulation of the provinces on December 31, 1916 : — 


Provinces 

1 

* Ai ea : 
i 3q. Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1915 

Pop. ; 
per Sq. 
Mile 

Provinces 

Area : 
Sq. Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1915 

Pop. . 
per sq. 
Mile 

Tacna 

8,999 

16,689 

46,259 

125,901 

5-14 i 

Nuble . 

3,498 

175,886 

50*28 

Tarapaca . 

7-54 I 

ConcepciOn . 

3,813 

238,767 

72*06 

Antofagasta 

46,408 

80,711 

128,017 

2-78 1 

Arauco 

2,189 

63,449 

28*97 

Atacaniti . 

67,027 

2-18 ; 

Blobi'o . 

5,353 

104,735 

19*66 

Coqnimbo. 

14,098 

185,073 

13*19 i 

Malleco 

3,303 

118,491 

35*87 

Aconcagua 

j 5,406 

139,914 1 

j 25*88 

i Can tin. 

6,381 

174,620 , 

27*86 

Valparaiso 
Santiago . 

' 1,775 1 

331,284 

186*68 ' 

' Valdivia 

8,991 

158,841 { 

17*11 

5.893 , 

598,477 1 

( 101*55 , 

i Llanquiliu6 . 

, 34,778 

i 128,045 ! 

3*68 

O’Higgins 

2,168 j 

97,456 j 

1 44*95 I 

■ Gliilo6 . 

1 6,979 

1 96,810 

13*86 

Colchagua 

3,851 ! 

160,058 ' 

1 41*56 

; Magallanes 

1 i 



Curico 

3,045 

> 109,806 

! 36*06 

! erritory . 

j 65,355 

23,090 

0*35 

Talca 

i 3,864 

133,996 

j 34*67 

1 



Maule 

1 2,812 

' 124,620 

44*31 

1 




Linares . 

' 3,969 

1 115,796 

29*17 

Total . 

1 289,829 

3,641,477 

' 12*57 


Many islands to the north, west, and south belong to Chile. The coast 
line is about 2,485 miles in length. 

In 1885 the population numbered 2,527,300; in 1895, 2,712,145. In 
1907 (last census), 3,249,279 (1,624,221 males and 1,625,058 females). 

The population of the principal towns in 1915 was: — Santiago, 
408,247 ; Valparaiso, 191,078 ; Concepcion, 72,127 ; Iquique, 45,750 ; Talca, 
39,744 ; Chilian, 39,929 ; Antofagasta, 37,219 ; Viha del Mar, 30,861 ; 
Curico, 19,825 ; Temuco, 27,120 ; La Serena, 17,818 ; Talcahuano, 21,339 ; 
Valdivia, 20,068. The great majority of the population is of European 
origin. The indigenous inhabitants are of three branches, the Fungians^ 
mostly nomadic, living in or nearTierra del Fuego ; the AraiLcans (101,118) 
in the valleys or on the western sloi>cs of the Andes ; the ChangoSy who 
inhabit the northern coast region and work as labourers. 

Births, marriages, and deaths, exclusive of still- births : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

; Surplus of 
Births 

1911 

, 133,468 

19,184 ; 

107,816 

! 25,652 

1912 

: 135,373 

21,258 

103,905 

‘ 31,468 

1913 

' 140,525 

21,341 

107,200 

33,325 

1914 

136,550 

, 19,002 

100,059 

36,491 

1915 

, 136,597 

, 19,150 

96,716 

1 39,881 


Immigration is small, but is encouraged by the Government. The 
number of immigrants engaged by the Government in 1913 was 1,142; in 
1914, 360. The total number of immigrants between 1905 and 1914 was 
25,544. Colonies (agricultural settlements) are encouraged, and their 
number and importance are increasing. 

Religion. 

The Roman Catholic religion is maintained by the State, but according 
to the Constitution all religions are respected and protected. There is one 
archbishop (Santiago), three bishops, and two vicars apostolic. There were 
in 1914, 317 parishes in the Republic, 520 churches, and 878 chapels. 
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Instruction. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, but is not com- 
pulsory. Professional and secondary instruction is provided in the 
Universities (one belonging to the State, The University of Chile, 
the other The Catholic University) and the National Institute of San- 
tiago, and in the lyceums and colleges established in the capitals of 
provinces, and in some departments. In the State University the branches 
included are theology, law, and political science, medicine and pharmacy, 
physical and mathematical sciences, philosophy, literature, and the fine 
arts. In 1915, in the 2 Universities there were 4,343 matriculated 
students. There were in 1915, 2,920 public primary schools with 308,113 
pupils, and 494 private primary schools with 61,613 pupils ; 16 public and 2 
private normal schools with 2,125 and 196 pupils respectively ; 86 public and 
117 private secondary schools witli 27,016 and 15,822 pupils respectively; 
11 public and 10 private commercial schools with 3,231 and 1,628 pupils 
respectively. There are besides agricultural schools, schools of mines, and 
professional schools. Other educational institutions are the Paedagogic 
Institute, the National Conservatory of Music, the National Observatory 
School of Arts and Trades, Institute for Deaf Mutes, School for the 
Blind and public museums. The National Library contains 182,020 
volumes. The cost of maintaining the public primary schools in 1915 was 
635, 753?. 

There were in 1915, 897 newspapers and journals published in Chile, 
including 80 dailies and 171 weeklies. 


Justice, Crime, Pauperism, 

There are, in addition to a High Court of Justice in the capital, seven 
Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
Instance in the departmental capitals, and subordinate courts in the districts. 
On January 1, 1916, there were 2 central prisons with 1,462 inmates (all 
men), 20 penitentiaries witli 1,083 inmates (1,023 men and 60 women), 82 
prisons, and 18 houses of correction for women with 7,291 inmates, and 3 
reformatory schools, with 278 inmates (196 boys and 82 girls). 

The police number 9,719 (766 officers). 

At 103 hospitals in Chile in 1914 there wore admitted 109,868 patients ; 
there arc also 2 lunatic asylums with 3,807 inmates ; 85 shelters witli 
22,828 inmates, and 162 dispensaries ministering to 884,941 people. 


Finance. 

In recent years the revenue and expenditure (ordinary and ex 
traordinary) was as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1 

£» 

16,800,000 
15,733,702 
10,677,689 ' 

£ 

16,560,000 

16,160,760 

18,160,038 

i 

i 1916 
1916 1 

1 1917 1 

£ 

' 9,340,738 

9,668,760 
i 9,721,000 

1 

i £> 

1 9,987,438 

i . 13,211,069 

9,672,076 


1 Bstimates. 


8 0 ‘ 
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The actual receipts and expenditure for 1915 (in pounds sterling) Was as 
follows : — 


Receipts 

Amount 

■ 

Ex])onditiire 

Amount 


£ 


£ 

CastoniB duties . 

6,8^)1,805 

i Interior .... 

1,531, 140 

Internal taxes 

l,:i81>,500 

Foreii;n Aflair.s, Public 


Other receipts 

1,006,338 

1 Worship, & Colonization 

228,522 



1 Justice .... 

327,114 



1 Instruction 

1,163,515 



i Treasury 

3,412,301 



War ... . 

1,473,842 



Navy .... 

1,003,603 



! Industry & Public Works 

705,179 



Railways 

108,319 


1 

i Other expenditure 

33,807 

ToUl 

9,3-10, <33 

1 Total . 

9,087,438 


The following tabic gives in detail the amounts required for the several 
departments ac .'ording to the 1917 Budget : — 


Dei)artments 

1 Pa i.)er pesos 

(Jolcl pe^os 

1 Departments 

Paper pesos 

1 Gold pesos 

Interior 

Foreign Relations, 
etc. . 

Justice 

Public Instruction 
Treasury 

War . . . 1 

i 

i 47,056,819 ! 

1 

! 2,820,5-15 

10,734,503 
31,741,262 
15, 181,0-59 
43,437,668 1 

461,240 

1,036,860 

246, :n 
49,040,566 
507,702 

! 

' Navy. 

i. Industry and 
rul)li(- Works 
Railways . 

17,741,449 

10,219,818 I 
<>345,233 1 

1 

j 

19,486,283 

41,217 

1,833 

T)dal . 

194,284,356 

70,825,014 


In 1915 the customs revenue was 129,905,108 gold jtesos and 134,161,858 
paper. In 1915 the customs revenue totalled 91,397,390 gold [tesos. 

On January 1, 1916, the external debt amounted to 32,556,380^. The 
internal debtamounted to 155,616,000 pesos gold (38,722,733 pesos currency. 


Defence. 

The Chilian Army is a national militia in which all able-bodied 
citizens are obliged to serve. Liability extends from the 18th to the 
45th year, inclusive. Recruits are called uj) in their 20th year, and are 
trained for one year. Afterwards they serve for 9 years in the reserve of the 
active army, after which they belong till the completion of their 45th 
year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a second-line army. 

Chile is divided into 4 zones or military districts, each of which 
furnishes a complete division on mobilisation. There are 48 battalions of 
infantry, 1 regiment of railway workers, 1 ])attalion of telegraphers, 
8 regiments of cavalry, 2 batteries of horse artillery, 32 batteries of field 
artillery, 8 batteries of mountain artillery, 2 battalions of fortress artillery, 
and 8 battalions of engineers. The total strength of the active army is 
994 officers and 19,971 men. 

The infantry are armed with the Cliilian Mauser rifle (1896), calibre 7 mm., 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similar pattern and lanoo. The field 
artillery are armed with Q.F. Krupp guns. 
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Military budget for 1916 was 1,613,2171. The peace establishment for 
1913 was fixed at 114,693. 

The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows : — 


Name 

Launched 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Extreme 

Armouring, 

Inches 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 
Horse - 
Power 

Nominal 

Speed 

Pre- Dreadnoughts. 
Capitan Prat . 

I8!)0 

0, 9(5(5 

12 

6 9 *4 -in 

; 8 4-7-in. 

4 

12,000 

18-3 

Armoured 

Cruisers. 









Esmeralda . 

189(5 

7,030 

6 

2 8-in. 

16 6-in. . 

3 

18,000 

23-0 

O’lliggins 

Protected Cruisers. 

1890 

8,. 900 

7 

4 8-in.; 

10 6-in. . 

3 

16,000 

21-2 

lllanco Eiicalada . 

180.S 

4,420 

— 

2 8-in.; 

10 6-in. . 

r, 

14,500 

22-0 

Pres. Errazuriz 

1890 

2,080 1 

— , 

4 6-in. 


1 .3 

5,400 

10 0 

Zenteno. 

1890 

3,600 I 


' 2 6-in. ; 

10 (5'pr. . 

1 3 

(5,500 

18-0 

Chacabuuo . 

1898 

4,300 I 


2 8-in.; 

10 4 7 in. . 

1 6 

1 ^ 

15,000 

24*0 


There arc also 3 torpedo "unboats, 10 destroyers, and 6 modern torpedo- 
boats. Also a mine ship, a training ship, and a hospital ship. Total 
strength of navy 6,000 oflicers and men. 

Two Dreadnoughts building in England were purchased into the British 
Navy when war broke out, and 2 submarines were taken over by Canada. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

There arc three zones in Chile — the arid zone in the north, the agricultural 
zone in the centre, and the forest zone in the south. Agiicultuie and mining 
arc the princi})al occui>atioiis. Total area of agricultural land is 95 million 
acres ; of forest area, 39,362,100 acres. Chile produces annually large quan- 
tities of cereals, besides excellent wine, fruit, and vegetables. 'J'he principal 
crops of the harvest for 3 years are shown as follows : — 




Acre.'igo 


1. 

)duce ill Cw 

ts. 


1912-13 

1913-11 

1914-15 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Wheat 

1,044,7()() 

1,01 8, ,382 

1,072,982 

11,998,716 

8,787,852 

10,179,080 

Parley 

132,490 

152,625 

14(»,961 

2,001,170 ; 

2,386,157 

1,640,320 

Oats . . i 

94,717 

121,615 1 

151,602 

1,289,780 . 

1,267,815 

2,029,834 

Maize. 

65,890 

58,(509 

79,683 

836,712 i 

752.791 

920,946 

Bean.s . i 

85,762 

7(5,188 

105,575 

844,000 

737,626 

1,006,578 

Peas . . 1 

29,175 

20,065 

23,170 

36,704 

155,440 

194,763 

Lentils 

2,185 

2,305 

.3,113 

14,742 j 

20,312 

27,1021 

Potatoes . 1 

78,960 

81,299 I 

78,417 

238,224 b 

‘265,870' 

255,957 

Vines. 

117,(535 

162,1>02 I 

175,861 

33,680,710-’ 

45,9S1,05G--’ 

68,230,2072 


1 Tons. 3 Gallons of wine. 


On December 31, 1914, the live stock of Chile comprised 4.58,285 horses, 
41,837 mules, 1,943,954 oxen, 4,545,088 sheep, and 229,416 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego largo tracts of country are devoted to 
sheep-farming. Extensive natural forests are found, the largest being found 

3 c 2 
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iu the pi’ovinoes of Valdivia (1,885,406 acres), Llauquihue (1,406,024 acres), 
and Chilo6 (1,188,572 acres). Tlie wealth of the country, however, consists 
chiefly in its miuerais, especially in the northern provinces of Atacama and 
Tarapac5,. 

The number of work-people employed in mineral workings in 1914 was 
71,106, of whom 43,979 worked at nitrate of soda workings, 8,105 at coal 
mines, and 11,142 at copper mines. 

The metals obtained were gold, silver, copper, cobalt, and manganese ; 
tlie non-metallic sul)slances being coal, nitrate, borate, salt, sulphur, and 
guano. Iron-ore deposits are found iu the province of Coquimbo, esti- 
mated at over 200,000,000 tons. All the coal mines of Chile are situated 
south of Valparaiso. The value of mineral output in 1915 was 22,945, 979Z. 
(nitrate alone, 15,139,384/.). 

Production and exportation of nitrate in recent years are stated as 
follows : — 


Years 

Production 1 

Exported 

Y ears ! 

Production 

Exported 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 

i 

Metric tons 

i Metric tons 

1910 

1 2,400,415 

2,335,941 

1913 

2,772,254 

i 2,738,339 

1911 

2,521,023 1 

2,449,515 

1914 

2,463,856 

! 1,846,783 

1912 

; 2,585,850 

2,493,082 

1915 

1,755,291 

i 2,023,294 



Commerce. 



Imports and exports (including re-exports) (special trade, including bullion 

and specie) (1 pesos = 18(/, 

. ) : — 




- 

1911 

i 1912 1 

1913 

1 1014 

1915 


£ 

! £ 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . 

. i 26,174,277 

i 25,084,107 

1 24,713,836 

20,231,752 

11,490,866 

Exports . 

. I 25,455,702 

i 28,742,095 

29,723,283 

22,475,658 

24,500,936 

The following table shows in gold pesos the principal imports and exports 

for 1914 and 1915 (1 peso = 18d.) 





Imports, 



1 Kx])orts. 



l!U4 

1915 

1 (including 

re-exports. ) 

1914 

1915 



Pe.sos 

.. 

Pesos 




Animal products. 

15,769,101 

12,255,874 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Vegetable ,, 

38,799,990 

36,265,692 

Animal products 

21,824,705 

28,737,600 

Minerals 

43,701,422 

18,189,140 

Vegetable ,, 

16,665,222 

19,811,574 

273,084,234 

Textile products 

48,871,553 

31,197,189 

Minerals . 

255,365,503 

Industrial Oil, 

lieverage.s and 

Bitumen, ^Coal, 

&c. . 

50,625,153 

25,338,710 

Liquors . 

Other products . 

175,245 

290,720 

237,583 

338,227 

j 

Paper materials . 
Beverages and i 

“ 6,7:>8,914 

5,221,318 

1 


I 

Liquors . . : 

: 4,102,085 

1 7,001,461 

2,223,471 

1 



Chemicals . . i 

4,271,438 




Machinery . 

Arms and War 

26,919,724 

12,407,117 

l| 



materials . 

23,608,904 

3,027.600 




Other products . 

t 3,478,883 

2,754,(J02 

1 



Total . 

i 

269,756,699 

i 

158,211,557 

j Total . 

294,321,404 

322,209,218 
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Foreign trade of Chile (in gold pesos each equal to 18c?.) 


Imports from 

1914 



1915 ! 

Exports to 

1 

1914 i 

1915 

Great Britain . 

01,1 ‘20, 784 

30,407,1.32 i 

Great Britain . 

110,257,209 ; 

111,184,687 

Germany . 

70,930,879 

9,818,052 1 

Germany . 

49,792,976 | 



United States . 

65,201,578 

51,064,260 i 

United States . 

86,174,109 : 

137,532,172 

France 

11,523,582 i 

4,658,581 

France 

11,730,689 

9,737,237 

Belgium 

11,373,623 

~ 

Belgium 

9, 47s, 228 ' 



Peru . 

14,740,329 

1.3,048,061 

Netherlands 

9,021,108 ' 

3,955,114 

Australia . . * 

17,176,382 

3,298,009 

Sjiain . 

9,530 ' 

4 412,383 

Argentina . 

5,931,331 

6,730,634 

Argentina . 

6,347,004 j 

9,614,996 

India . 

5,4‘23,21] i 

7,585,315 

' Pern . . . ; 

1,303,327 i 

638,618 

Italy . . . , 

5,415,104 i 

4,747,6)45 

1 Italy . 

2,111,565 ■ 

4,681,769 


The chief imports into, and domestic exports from the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade Returns) from and to Chile in two years, were as follows 
(but of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from 
Bolivia) : — 


Imports j 

1914 

1915 li 

Exports 

1914 

1915 

1 

i 

Nitrate . . . ' 1 

Copper . . , ' 

Copper ore . . 

Tin ore . . . 

Wool .... 

Oat.s .... 

.C 

627,109 ' 
573, 1 26 . 
273,134 
481,348 
5S2,927 
276,121 , 

.£ ' 
1,472,874 ' 
827,566 i 
239,087 i 
2,069,161 
656,020 i 
525,374 • 

Cottons 
Woollens . 
Ironwork . 
(/oal . . 

Machinery 
New ships 

£ 

. . 5.86,148 

. . 1 320,831 

. . : 4‘25,674 

. . 451,072 

. . : 369,717 

. . ' 307,553 

£ 

365,057 

134,408 

181,990 

126,026 

125,994 

Total trade between Cliil 

e and United Kingdom for 5 years 




1 1912 

i 

' 1-^13 j 

I 1 

1914 

1915 

1 

1 1916 

Imports from Chile to U.K. 
Exports to Chile from U.K. 

1 ^ 

1 4,982,185 

1 6,159,159 

1 

! £ i 

■ ,5,3.59,335 

1 6,010,481 1 

£ 

5,347,456 

3,759,633 

£ 1 £ 
0,585,247 iP2,408,713 
1,791.131 4,037,368 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial navy of Chile consisted, in 1914, of 92 steamers 
of 43,988 tons net and 35 sailing vessels of 25,020 tons net. The 
shipping entered and cleared at the ports of Chile in 1914 was as 
follows: — Entered, 11,279 steam vessels of 20,550,543 tons, and 730 
sailing vessels of 1,057,991 tons ; cleared, 11,239 steam vessels of 20,666,607 
tons, and 679 sailing vessels of 7,388,503 tons. Of the total entered, 2,278 
steamers, and of those that cleared, 1,988 of 6,326,494 tons, were British. 

Communications. 

In 1915 there were in Chile 20,776 miles of public road, and 528 miles 
of navigable river, and 668 miles of navigable lakes. 

In 1915 the total length of railway lines open for traffic was 5,015 English 
miles, of which 3,236 belonged to the State. 

The post-office in 1914 dispatched 65,874,911 postal packets, of which 
4,487,363 were sent abroad. There were 1,099 post-offices, besides letter 
boxes. 

The length of telegraph lines at the end of 1914 was 18,181 miles, of 
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line and 32,942 miles of wire. In 1914 there were 946 telegraph offices ; 
12,596,236 messages were sent. The length of telephone line was 44,149 
miles, and of wire 55,589 miles (1914). Number of subscribers, 17,497. 

Work has progressed on the several wireless stations now^ under con- 
struction along this coast, which wdth those now completed will form a 
chain composed of Arica, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Talcahuano, 
Valdivia, Tuerto Montt, and Punta Arenas. A wireless station is also being 
erected on the Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400 miles west and south of 
Valparaiso. 

Money and Credit. 

In 1912 a law was promulgated establishing a Hank of Issue (Caja de 
Emission). There arc a number of joint-stock banks of issue witli agencies 
in Chile. Their joint capital amounted on June 31, 1915, to 86,397,392 gold 
pesos, and their j-eserve funds to 29,389,845 gold pesos. Tlie largest of the 
banks is the Hank of Chile with a. paid irp capital of 30,000,000 pesos. The 
banks are re(piired to gnarantec their note issiie by depositing gold, 
Government notes, or securities in the Treasury. Tliere are also land hanks 
which ivssue scrij) payable to bearer and bearing interest, and lend money 
secured as a lirst charge on landed pro])ert.y and repayable at fixed periods. 
The National Savings Hank of Chile (Caja Nacional de Ahorros) at the end 
of 1914 had in operation 120 establishments tlirougliout the country. The 
number of deposit accounts on December 31, 1914, was 396,488 (359,622 on 
December 31, 1913) and the deposits amounted to 62,327,057 pesos |)aper 
(57,032,670 pesos on December 31, 1913). 

The currency is mostly paper ; the time fixed for the conversion of legal 
tender paper money has been deferred till January 1, 1919. Under the law 
W'hicli came into force on September 12, 1907, tlie President in 1907 issued 
30,000,000 pesos in legal tender pajau’ money. In 1915, 22,429 gold 
coins of the value of 448,580 dollars gold pesos were struck, and 9,901,075 
silver coins of the value of 6,306,047 dollars currency. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

According to the Act of 1895, the coinage of Chile is as follows: — Gold 
coins are 20, 10, 5 peso pieces, called respectively Condor ^ Dohlon^ and 
Escudo. The lO-peso gold piece weighs 5-99103 grammes *916 fine and 
therefore contains 5*49178 grammes of fine gold. Silver coins arc tlie 
peso, weighing 9 grammes, 0*720 fine, and the fifth, tenth, and twentieth 
of a peso. Hronze coins (95 of co]q)er to 5 of nickel) are the ceiitavo aud 2^-, 
2-, and }^’Centavo pieces. The monetary unit is the twentieth part of a condor 
or the (uncoined) gold peso, of tlie value of 1,9. 6d. Its use is obligatory 
in transactions with the Ousloms Dejiartment of the Government ; it serves, 
too, as the basis of perhaps the larger half of the trade in imported mer- 
chandise, though the actual gold coin is not in these cases usually tendered. 
A forced paper currency is in general use, the paper yicso varying considerably 
in relative value, and representing (1916) about 9p,. The English sovereign 
ha.s a legal value of 13 J pe.sos. 

The metric system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
the old Spani.sb weights and measures are still in use to some extent. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Chile in Great Hkttain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Agustin Edwards (February 21, 1911). 

First Secretaries. — Emilio Edward.s and Manuel Salinas. 

Second Secretaries. — Ricardo Pepper and Raul Cousifio. 
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Financial Attaches. — Luis Waddiugton and Augusto Villanueva. 

Naval Attache. — Lieut. -Commander Luis Barrie. 

Attaches. — Julio Bittencourt, Horacio Sandford, and Santiago Monk. 

Consul in London. — Vicente Echeverria Larriain. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool (C.G.), Nottingham, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Southampton and many other places. 

2. Of Giucat Britain in Chile. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir F. W. Stronge, K.C.M.G. 

Naval Attache. — Commander K. S]»eranza, K. N. 

British Consul-General at Valparaiso. — A. Maclean. C.M.G. 

Tliere are Consular representatives at Coqnimbo (C ), Antofagasta 
(^C.), Arica (V. C.), Caldera, Coronel, Iqui(pie (C.), Lola, Junin (V.C. ), 
Pisagua (V.C.) Punta Arenas (V.(.\), Talcahuano (V.C.), Tocopilla. 
Tome. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Chile. 

1. Offkual Publications. 

AnTiuario Estadistieo do la Republica <ie (Jliil(5. Saiitiajfo. Annual. 

Meinorias i»i'esciiUu(la.s al Coni'reso nacional por los Ministros Ue E.stado enlos departa- 
nitinto.s (le Uelacioiie.s Exte.i iorc.s, Ilaeienda, &c .Santiago. 

Chile: Handbook compiled by- the International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington. (1009). 

Estadistica comercial de la Ueiu'iblica de Cliile. Annual. Valparaiso. 

Synoi»sis e.st.adistica y geogratlea dc Cliile. ^Santiago, Annual 

Reports on the trade, manufactures, agricr.lture of Chile in Foreign Office Report.s, 
annual .series. London. 

Statement on behalf of Chile in reply to the Argentine Report, submitted to the British 
Arbitration Tribunal. 0 vol.s. London, 1901-02. 

Chile Economico. Santiago, 1911. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Antique (N.) and isiiva (Ij. I.), Ensayo do una Bibliografia Historiea i Oeograftca de 
Chile. Santiago, 1002. 

Anta-Buruaga Francisco S.), Diccionario geografico de la Republica de Chile. New ed. 
New York, 1890. 

Barrosf Arana (Diego), La guerre du Paciflque. Paris, 1882.— llistoria General 
Cliile. 10 vols. Completed, 1002. S.antiago. 

Beltran y Rospido (R.), I.os I'ueblos Ilispaiio-.Vmericanos en el Siglo XX. (1001-03). 
Madrid, 1004. 

BntneA ((}.), Guerra del Ibudllco Santi.ago, lOlo, 

lidrqer {O.), Aclit Lehr-uud WaudeiJ.ahre in Chile. Leipzig, lOdO. 

Canto (J. P.), Cliile: An Account of its Wealth and Progress. London, 1912. 

Chiaholin (A. S. M ), The lude}>endenee of Chile. London, 1912. 

Dunker (R.), Wirtschaftsstudien aus Sudamerika, speziell iiber Chile. Leipzig, 1910. 

Elliot {G. F. Scott), Chile: Its History and Develojiment. London, 1007. 

Guerreentre le Chili, le Peron et Bolivie en 1879. Paris, 1879. 

Hancock (A. M.), A llistory of Chili. Chicago, 1893. 

Holdieh (Sir T. H.), The Countries of the King'.s Award. London, 1904. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South. America. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 2ud 
edition. London, 1909. 

Koebel{\V. H.), Modern Chile. London, 1913. 

ATaiHand (Francis J. G.), Chile, its Land and Teoplc. London, 1914. 

Markham (C. R.), The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-81. London, 1883. 

Martin (C.\ Laudeskuiulo von Chile. Hamburg, 1909. 

Mehegan (John J.), O'Higgins of Chile. London, 1913. 

AfiR,s(G. J ), Chile. London 1914. 

Montehruno (Julio), Jeografia de America i de Chile. Leipzig, 1909. 

Poirier (E.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 1909. 

RosalestU. P. Diego do), Historia general del Reyno de Chile. 3 vols. Valparaisf , 
1877 - 78 . 

Vicuna (S. M.), Los ferrocariles de Chile. Santiago, 1910. 

Wagemann (E.), Die Wirtschaftsverfassung der Republik Chile. Municli, 1913. 

Wright (M. R.), The Republic of Chile. London, 1905. 
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CHINA. 

(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo.) 

Government. 

On February 12, 1912, China, the oldest of Monarchies, became a Republic. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Maiichu origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta ChHrig Ch*ao (‘Great Pure Dynasty'). The last Emperor, 
P’u-yi, was the tenth of the line ; but the official genealogy is carried back 
six generations earlier than the real founder, and P’u-yi’s will be the 
sixteenth name in the canonized series of Ta Ch‘ing Emperors. Ho was 
born on February 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle the Emperor Kuang-Hsli 
on November 14, 1908, and abdicated on February 12, 1912. He retains 
the title of Mancliu Emperor, but with his death the title will cease. For 
account of the Revolution of 1911, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912, 
pp. 699-701. 

The Government is composed of a President, a Vice-President, and a 
bi-cameral legislature consisting of a Senate Vi Yuan) of 264 members 

and a House of Representatives (Chuvg Yi Yxtan) of 596 members. 

The settlement at the close of the Revolution, whicli united the Northern 
and Southern Provinces into the Republic of Cliina, included among its 
terms the permanent union of Nortli and Soutli, the abdication of the 
Ernpei'or, the election of Yuan-Shili-k‘ai as President, and the acceptance of 
a Provisional Constitution as fixed by the revolutionary government of 
Nanking. Under this Constitution a Provisional Parliament was assembled 
in Peking, and in due time passed fundamental law.s for the election of a 
bi-cameral legislature, at the same time determining its })Owcrs and functions. 
This Parliament met on April 8, 1913, and appointed a Committee to draft 
a Permanent Constitution for the Republic. The Committee sat from 
July 21 to October 26, and completed a draft of the Constitution consisting 
of 113 Articles. Of these only the Articles dealing with the election and 
term of office of President and Vice-President were passed by Parliament 
and became law. By virtue of these Articles, Yuan Shili-k‘ai was elected 
President on Octobei’ 6 for the term of five years, being eligible for re-election 
for one further period of five year.s. 

The rebellion along the Yangtse River, the euinplicity therein of many of 
the Radical Members of Parliament who were members of the Nationalist 
Party (Kuo Min Tang)^ and the impossibility of eflecting a compromise 
between the President and Parliament as to the relations between the 
Executive and the Legislature, provided the opportunity for the President 
to dissolve the Kiw Min Tang^ and exj>el its members from Parliament, thus 
leaving the Legi.slature unable to function from lack of a quorum. This was 
followed by a Presidential Mandate on January 11, 1914, dissolving, or 
rather suspending Parliament. 

In the meantime there had been formed the Political Council to act as 
an advisory council for the President, and to draft imiK)rtant legislative 
enactments, thus in a measure taking the place of the lapsed Parliament. 
The members of this Council were appointed by the President. It was 
dissolved in the early summer of 1914, having completed its w^ork. The 
Political Council created a Constitutional Council, with the function of 
preparing legislative measures of a Constitutional cliaracter, and this Consti- 
tutional Council drew up a now Constitution, which was promulgated by 
the President on May 1, 1914, revoking and taking the place of the 
Provisional Constitution made at Nanking. 
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The Constitutional Council also drafted regulations for a Council of State 
(Tsan Gh^ing-yuan), which was authorised by a Presidential Mandate on May 
24, 1914. Its members, who numbered from 60 to 70, were appointed by 
the President. In the summer of 1916, with the approval of the President, 
there was called into existence a body known as the Ch'ou An hui (Peace- 
planning Society), the real object of which was the restoration of a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy with the then President (Yuan Shih-K‘ai)a8 first Emperor 
of a new dynasty. Active propaganda was started throughout the country. 
When the movement promised success a Citizens’ Convention numbering 1,993 
representatives was convened by the Council of State with a view of deter- 
mining whether China should remain a Republic or become a Monarchy. 
Carefully selected in obedience to the wishes of the President, the citizens 
of this Convention, voting notin one body gathered in Peking, but separately 
each in his own province, voted unanimously in favour of the restoration 
of the Monarchy, with Yuan Shih-k‘ai as the first Emperor of a new dynasty. 

On December 11, 1915, the State Council were able to announce to the 
President that it was the unanimous wish of the citizens of China that the 
form of government should be changed, and that the President should be 
elevated to the Throne. The President in due course accepted the responsi- 
bility and became Emperor-elect. Within a few days the storm broke. On 
December 23, 1916, Yunnan province revolted, and other Southern provinces 
followed. The movement grew in strength. A)i attempt was made to restore 
peace, first by the postponement, later by the abandonment, of the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy. All overtures of Yuan Shih-k‘ai to meet the views of 
the revolutionaries were rejected. They claimed that the President had 
violated his Presidential oath, that he had been guilty of high treason, 4;hat 
having ceased to be President he could not re-elect himself as President, and 
that the dejure Pro.sideiit was Li Yuan-hung, the Vice-President. Continued 
strife wa.s prevented by the opportune death of Yuan Shih*k‘ai early in the 
morning of June 6, 1916. 

Li Yuan-hung in accordance with the Constitution became President ; the 
Provisional Constitution of Nanking of March 10, 1912, was restored ; Par- 
liament, which had been suspended by the action of Yuan Shih-k‘ai in de- 
priving it of the noces.sary quorum, wa.s revived, and formally opened on 
August 1, and lia.s since been engaged in revising the draft of the Permanent 
Constitution of China whicli had been prepared during 1913 for its con- 
sideration by a Committee of Parliament before Parliament was suspended. 
As it exists at present the draft of this Permanent Constitution consists of 
113 articles. No article can become law until it has received the assent of 
a three-fourths majority in a combined sitting of not less than two-thirds of 
the members of both Houses of Parliament. 

President of the Republic . — Li Yuan-hung (Hupeh). Born October 19, 
1863. President June 6, 1916. Term of oftice expires October 6, 1918, 
Resides at Peking. 

Vice-President.-— Kuo-chaiig (Chihli). Born January 7, 1858. 
Elected October 30, 1916. Holds military command over three provinces. 
Resides at Nanking. 

Executive authority is provisionally vested in a Premier nominated by 
the President and a Cabinet of nine Ministers nominateJ by the Premier. 
All appointments require the sanction of both Houses of Parliament. 

Premier . — Tuan Ohi-jui (Anhui), 

Minuter qf Poreign Affairs , — Wu Ting- fang (Canton). 

Minister ^ Pi’nance.—^lA Chiiig-Shi. 
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Minister of Navy, — Cli*eng Pi-Kuang (Canton). 

Minister of IVar. —Timn Chi-jui (Anhui). 

Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. — Kii Cliung-hsiu (Chihli). 

Minister of Justice. — Chang Yueh-tsOiig (Yunnan). 

Minister of Education, — Pan Yuan-lien (Hunan). 

Minister of Home. — Fan Yuan-lien (acting). 

On August 1, 1912, Dr. G. E. Morrison was appointcal Political Adviser 
to the Ihesidont of the Pepublic. Other Foreign Advisers have siiua^ been 
af)pointed. 'rhere are also many foreigners in the government employ 
in the various departments. According to the latest information the total is 
3,948 ])ersons, whose nationalities are as follows: — Pritisb, 1,105 ; French, 
1,003 ; German, 533 ; Russian, 463 ; American, 174, ; Japanese, 207 ; Italian, 
75 ; Austrian, 59 ; Pelgian, 171 ; others, 158. 

The Republic has adopted a new flag on which the old yellow dragon 
has been replaced by five striyies — crim.son, yellow, white, blue and black — 
to denote the five races comprised in the Chinese peojde, Mongol, Chinese, 
Manchu, Turki (Mohammedan natives of Chinese Turkestan), and Tibetan, 

Local Govkrnment. 

Under the monarcliy each of the 22 provinces was ruled by a Vicei'oy 
placed over one, two, or three provinces, or by a Governor over a single 
province, either under a Viceroy or depending directly on the central 
government. There were thus 9 Viceroys and 3 Governors equal in rank to 
Viceroys. Each Viceroy or Governor was assisted by various other high 
officials, such as the Treasurer, the Judicial Commissioner, and the Com- 
missioner of Education. In August, 1910, in addition, a Commissioner 
for 'Foreign Affairs was appoinhul to each of the more im}*ortant provinces, 
to rank immediately after the Tr(*asurer — a step which maiked the growing 
importance of foreign ndations in Chinese eyes. Each province was sub- 
divided into prefectures ruled by y>refects, and each prefecture into 
districts, each with a district magistrate. Two or more j)rofcctures were 
united into a tao, or circuit, the official at the head of which being 
called a Taotai. Each town and village had also its unofficial governing 
body of ‘gentry.’ An Edict of July 22, 1908, instituted Provincial 
Assemblies, and the first meetings were held on October 14, 1909. ’JJie 
reforms of the late dynasty also instituted re[)resentative legislative 
assemblies in districts, towns and villages. 

At the beginning of the Republic many of tlie Provinces under the rule 
of their Military Governors or Tutuhs, who i]i nearly every instance was a 
native of the province, were fa.st slij)ping from the control of tlie Central 
Government. Time, and the collapse of the rebellion in 1913, has enabled 
Peking to regain and strengthen its authority. The President, on May 23 , 
1193 , issued mandates fixing and promulgating the official systems of 
Province, Circuit, and District. In each Province there is a supreme Civil 
Governor appointed by the President, and controlling hotli the civil officials 
of the whole Province, as well as the police and militia. He is assisted by 
his Chief of the Administrative De])artmcnt, which divided into sections — 
General, Interior, Education, and Indiistiy — each presided over by a sub- 
ordinate official. A similar arrangement is carried down through the Circuit 
(Tao)y and District (Hsien). The Intendant of the Circuit (Tao- Yin) is the 
chief administrative official of the Circuit and under the control of the 
Governor, and the Magistrate of the District is the District administrative 
chief under the control of the Intendant. Thus the whole provincial and 
local administration is brought under control, and is responsible directly or 
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indirectly to the Central Governraent. The former Tutuhs have no civil 
powers, and have been appointed to the military command {Chiang-chun) of 
various military districts, under the direct control of the Central Government. 

The Provincial Assemblies which were suspended early in 1914 have been 
re-established. 

Area and Population. 

The followiiii^^ table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese Republic, according to figures published in tfie Government 
Gazette, Felmiary 27, 1911. In 1912, Mr. Rockhill, formerly American 
Minister at Peking — a recognised authority — after c.'ireful inquiry, came to 
the conclusion that “ this document, though showing complete ignorance of 
the methods now nearly universally followed in vital statistical reports, 
throws consid(‘rable light on the. question of China’s population, and seems 
entitled to more confidence than the enumerations which have heretofore 
appeared.” He l)elieve(l that the ])o])ulation of China, Manchuria and 
Chinese Turkestan, Ac,, the Chinese Republic exclusive of Tibet and 
Mongolia, appeared to be in round numbers 325,000,000, new information 
having confirmed the opinion rcacdied by hiin in former studies of the same 
subject that the population of China “is much smaller than we have been 
led to believe, and tliat in the last century it lias been increa.sing very 
slowly if at all.” 


The 18 Provinces of 

Area : Kngli.sh ! 

Population 

Capital 

China Proiter 

.s(piare inihvs | 

(E.sti mated) 

(Seat of Tutuli) 

Chihli .... 

11.5.800 j 

28,970,000 

1'icntsiii 

Shantung 

55,070 1 

25,810,000 

Cii'i-nan 

Shau.si .... 

8l,H.SO ; 

9,480,000 

T’ai-vuan 

Honan .... 

07,040 

88,875,000 

K’ai-Vong 

Kiaugsu 

88,000 

15,880,000 

Nanking 

Anhui .... 

5t,SlO 

. 14,075,000 

Anch’ing 

Nancli’ang 

Kiangsi. 

0.0,480 

16,855,000 

Chelikiang 

0,0.70 

18,9.50,000 

Hangchow 

Fukien .... 

40., 8 ‘.10 

8,500,000 

Foocliow 

Hupeh .... 

71,410 

21,‘80(»,000 

Wuchang 

Hunan .... 

83,880 

80.580.000 

Ch’angsha 

Shensi .... 

75,870 

6,7*25,000 

Hsian 

Kansu .... 

185,450 

3,810,000 

La u chow 

Szechwan 

818,480 i 

51, .500, 000 

Chengtu 

Kwangtung . 

00,070 1 

83,700,000 

Canton 

Kwangsi 

77,800 I 

5,4*25,000 

Kuei-lin 

Kweichow 

0.7,10)0 1 

9, ‘265,000 ‘ 

Kuei-yang 

Yunnan 

140, ,080 ! 

8,053,000 

Yunnan 

Total .... 

1 1,5.88,480 1 

302,110,000 


New Dominion ■ 
Ilsinchiang 

550,840 

2,000,000 

1 

I Tihuafu (Urumchi) 

Dependencies 

Manchuria 

808,010 

j 

_ 

Fcngtien . 

— 

5,830,000 

Mukden 

Kirin .... 

— 

5,350,000 

Kirin 

lleilungchiang . 

1 — 

1,560,000 

Tsitsihar 

Mongolia 

I 

i 1,307,000 i 

12,740,000 

1,800,000 

i 

Ui-ga > 

Tibet .... 

403,200 ! 

2,000,000 

Idiasa 

Grand Total 

8,918,560 j 

320,650,000 



1 The seat of the I3ok(1o Khan. The beat of the Dalai 
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The Island of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki ratified and exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1895. The formal transfer of the Island was effected on the 2nd of 
June, 1895. 

In November, 1897, the Germans seized the Port of Kiao-Chao, on the 
east coast of Shantung, and in March, 1898, obtained from the Chinese a 
99 years’ lease of the town, harbour, and district togetlier with preferential 
rights of railway construction in the Province and exclusive rights of mining 
along the course of certain specified railways. On August 16, 1914, Japan 
witli the approval of Great Britain called upon Germany “ to deliver to the 
Japanese authoi’itics without condition or compensation the entire leased 
territory of Kiao-Chao with a view to its eventual restoration to China.” 
Compliance with this advice was required within one week. No answer 
having been given the leased tendtory w'as invaded by Japanese and British 
forces, and after feeble resistance capitulated on November 7, 1914. The 
Japanese assumed possession of all administrative authority previously 
exercised by the Germans in the fortified area in civil offices, on the railway 
to Ch'inanfu, the capital, and in mining affairs. They will retain possession 
until the future status of the port is finally determined at the end of the 
present war. 

By agreement with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Russia took possession of Port Arthur and Talienwan and their adjacent 
territories and w'atcrs, on lease for the term of 25 years, with option of 
extension by mutual agreement. In 1900, in consequence of the ‘ Boxer’ 
uprising, Russia occupied Manchuria. Japan, after long and unsuccessful 
efforts to induce Russia to withdraw’, broke off diplomatic relations, and 
on February 8, 1904, commenced hostilities. The w’ar, in the course of 
which Japan proved victorious both on land and at sea, was brought to 
an end by the Treaty of Portsmouth signed Se])temher 5, 1905. Under 
this Treaty Russia and Japan agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except the 
territory affected by the lease of Kw'antung (or tlie Liao-tung Peninsula), 
w’here Japan succeeds to the leasehold and other rights of Russia. The 
exclusive administration of Manchuria (w ith the exception mentioned) was 
to be restored to China. By treaty of December 22, 1905, China agreed 
to the transfer to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula 
and the control of the railway from Port Arthur to Chang-chnn (Kwan- 
ch’6ngtzu), and conceded to Japan the right to construct a railway from 
Antung to Mukden, and agreed to oium 16 Manchurian ports and cities to 
foreign commerce. On January 18, 1915, the Japanese unexpectedly sub- 
mitted to China a scries of 21 demands of a comprehensive nature relating to 
Shantung province, the Yangtse Valley, Fuhkion province, South Manchuria, 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia. The demands were in five sections, the fifth 
section, containing the most far-reacliing provisions, being withheld from the 
allied Powers. Negotiations followed, and after the delivery of an ultimatum 
on May 7 Japan obtained from China assent to four sections of her demands, 
the clauses under section 5 being postponed for future negotiation. The 
main conditions of this Agreement, which was signed at Peking May 25, 
1915, are (1) the Chinese Government undertakes to give full assent to all 
matters hereafter agreed upon between Japan and Germany relating to the 
disposition of German rights and interc.sts in tlie province of Shantung, (2) 
the Japanese Government, after tlic termination of the present war, will 
restore to China the leased territory of Kiaochao, (3) the lease of Port Arthur 
and the term of the South Manchuria Railway are extended for 99 years, 
and (4) Japanese subjects are free to reside, travel, and engage in business in 
South Manchuria subject to the police laws and ordinances and taxation of 
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China, and to prospect and work mines there ; they shall be given preference 
in regard to railways and finance in South Manchuria and in Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. Japanese are also given preference in South Manchuria in the 
employment of foreign advisers or instructors, political, financial, military, 
or police. 

In July, 1910, a convention was signed between Russia and Japan 
agreeing to co-operate to maintain the ‘ status quo ’ in Manchuria in ac- 
cordance with the treaties and conventions already made. For such 
period as Russia should hold Port Arthur, Great P)ritain was, by agreement 
with China, April 2, 1898, to hold Wci-Hai-Wei in the province of Shan- 
tung. For defensive purposes Great Britain on June 9, 1898, obtained a 99 
years' lease of territory on the mainland opposite the islatul of Hong Kong. 

The Chinese Government granted to the French in April, 1898, a 99 years 
lease ot the Bay of Kuang- Chau- Wan, on the coast of the peninsula, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in November, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory has 
been placed under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo- 
China. 


Peking, the capital of China, according to a census undertaken by the 
Minister of the Interior (1912) has an estimated population of 692,500. 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1916 the total 
number of foreigners resident in China was 163,827, made up as follows : — 


Japanese. 
Russian . 
British . 


101,589 

56,230 

8,641 


American 
French . 
German 


4,716 Portuguese . . 3,300 

1,649 Other nationalities 2,539 

3,740 

Total . . 182,404 


Religion. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, 

Under the monarchy the Emperor was considered the sole high priest of 
the Empire, and could alone, with his immediate representatives and ministers, 
perform the great religious ceremonies. No ecclesiastical hierarchy is main- 
tained at the public expense, nor any priesthood attached to the Confucian 
religion. A pro])Osal to make Confucianism the State religion of China was 
negatived by the Constitutional Committee wlio, however, agreed that 
Confucianism shall be the basis of the Ethical teaching in National Educa- 
tion. 

With the exception of the practice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
where observed tnroughout the Empire, and was fully commended by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. The study and 
contemplation and attempted performance of the moral precepts of the 
ancients constitute the duties of a Coufucianist. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeous and elaborate ritual in 
China, Taoism — originally a pure philosophy — having abjectly copied 
Buddhist ceremonial on the arrival of Buddhism 1,800 years ago. Probably 
all Chinese (not Mahometans or Christians) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist. 

Mohammedans are found in every province of China, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Hsiu Gliiang, Chihli, and Yunnan, From evidence 
collected in 1909 Mr. M. Broomhall estimated that the Moslem population 
of China numbers between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000. 

Roman Catholicism has had a footing in China for more than three 
centuries. At the end of 1916 it numbered 50 Bishops (China proper 42, 
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Manchuria 3, Mongolia 4, Tibet 1), 1,437 European priests, 828 ChinevSe 
priests, and 1,790,220 native Christians. 

Protestant Missions date from 1807. In 1915 they were served by a 
foreign force numbering 5,338, including 383 pljysicians, 1,092 ordained 
ministers, 142 nurses. Native Christians numbered 526,108. Attached 
to Protestant ]\Iissioiis in 1915 were 24 colleges of university standing, 
120 normal and training schools, 29 theological scliools, 216 middle schools, 
464 higher elementary schools, 4,748 lower elementary schools. Under 
Christian instruction were 169,797 pupils. Foreign Protestant Medical 
]\[issionaries at 330 liospitals and 223 dispensaries attended during the 
year 104,418 in-patients and 1,535,834 out-patients. 

The Russian Orthodox Mission dates from 1685, when the Chinese con- 
quered Albazin fortress on the river Amur, taking 45 Russians prisoners and 
bringing them to Peking. One was a ])riest. Father Maximus Leontieff. 
Until 1860 the members of the IMission acted as the official representatives of 
the Russian Government. At the end of 1915 the Mission, which is under 
a Bishop resident in Peking, consisted of a monastery, a hermitage, a 
nunnery, 5 convents, and 32 churclics, and numbered 5,587 baptised Chinese 
adherents. 

Most of the aboriginal hill-tribes are still natiire-wor.sliipj)ers, and 
ethnically are distinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a })overty stricken grou]> of a few families of Chinese Jews in 
K‘aifeiig, capital of Honan. 


Instruction. 

For many centuries education of a tuirely Clnncse ty})e was general, and 
led through an intricate system of public examinations to all classes of 
em2)loyment under the State. Being confuied in its scope to the study of 
Chinese classical literature, this form of education was gradually undermined 
by the influence of increasing intercourse with other countries, until it was 
com])letcly swept away by a Decree of September 3, 1905, abolishing the 
historic system of examinations. 

Since that date an enormous im{)etus has been given to the new edu- 
cational movement, schools for the teaching of ‘ western leai ning' s])ringing 
up in every town throughout large ])ortion8 of the Eni}»ire. 

The education policy of the government divides the education of the 
country into secondary and ])rimary, tlie former being directly under the 
central government, the latter under the provincial. Universities with their 
preparatory colleges, tecliriical colleges, and higher normal schools come 
directly under the Board of Education of the Central Government; middle 
schools, lower normal schools, and ])rimary schools, while conforming to the 
general plan of the Central Government arc managed and financed by the 
provincial governments. There are to be four universities, one each in the 
north, centre, west and south with a preparatory college attached ; capital 
cities of provinces will have technical colleges in law, industry, and medicine, 
and higher normal schools. Each district city will have its middle school 
and lower normal school, while pi imary schools will be established tliroughoiit 
the country. Primary education is to be compulsory. Under the new plan 
there are already 34 technical colleges (law, industry, &c.) operating in various 
capital cities, and 6 liigher normal schools have been established. In Peking 
there is a Higher Normal School for girls. Financial stringency has hitherto 
delayed the carrying out of the plan of primary education. 

The Peking Government University was established in 1909, There are 
courses in Chinese literature, law, political science and economics, pure 
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science and matlioniatics, civil and mining engineering and agriculture. 
There is also a preparatory department. The combined institution has 
1,500 students and a staff of ninety professors and teachers. Foreign pro- 
fessors and western educated Chinese are employed in this institution and 
its ])reparatory dc'partment. There is a tendency to displace foreign teachers 
by Oliiiiese educated in Europe, America, and Japan. 

l^y the encigy of a British medical missionary, an im})ortant medical 
school was founded in Teking in 1906, for the training of Chinese medical 
students. The cx})cuises of the foundation were met by public subscrip- 
tion among Chinese and foreignei's. The Government has undertaken 
to recognise the diplomas to be issued by this school of medicine, 
which is known as the Union Medical College, and has given an annual 
grant towards its expenses. This grant cease<l in 1915 when the work of the 
College was taken over by the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
foundation which had been established in November, 1914, ‘to undertake 
a systematic work for the improvement of medical conditions in China.’ 
Large grants have been made by the Rockefeller foundation to the Shantung 
Christian University at Tsinanfu, to the Hunan-Yale Medical College at 
Changsha, and to the Harvard Medical School of China at Shanghai. Co- 
operating in eveiy way with the Missionary Societies the foundation is 
designed to render far-i caching service to the extension of western medical 
science in China. At Tientsin there arc a Chinese University and pre- 
])aratory de[)artment with 12 foreign and 7 Chinese ])rofes,sors, an Anglo- 
Chinese College, an industrial school under Japanese tuition, general medical 
colleges, and various private and mission schools. 

There are numerous rrotostant and Catholic mission scdiools and colleges 
at Shanghai and other ports, whore the English and French languages 
and lower braucdies of western science are taught. It is estimated that 
altogether some 58,000 educational institutions of all grades (military 
and naval schools included), arc to be found in COiina, with an aggregate 
enrolment of 1,600,000 students. ^Yel^organised movements directed 
towards tlie union of Protestant IMissions for combined medical and 
educational work and the prevention of over-lapping have been successful 
ill several of the chief centres of missionary activity. 

The engagement of America to return to (.diina the surplus of her 
imlemiiity of 1900, amounting to 1,756,900/., produced an undertaking 
from China to sjx'iid this amount in j>reparing and sending students to 
the United States tlnne to receive tluhr education, ^lore than three hundred 
students, including a few women, liave already been sent. A modern uni- 
versity for Cliinese with liritisli professors has been successfully established 
ill Hongkong, and attracts students from many parts of China. In Japan, 
at the end of 1916, 121 Oiiiicse were attending the Imperial University, 544 
at other (Tovcriimoiit Institutions, while those at private schools numbered 
several thousand. 

Translations of foreign standard works are gradually reaching the most 
distant parts of the Empire, with the effect that the ilesire for western 
knowledge becomes year by year more evident among the people. The 
Chinese Government has of late years established schools with and with- 
out foreign instructors in connection with the different arsenals and military 
establishments, and steps are being taken for the gradual re-organisation of 
military instruction which will be strongly centralised. A noteworthy feature 
has been the establishment of the National Medical Association of China, 
a purely Chinese Organisation of nearly one hundred Chinese physicians 
educated in western science and pledged to ‘ expedite the spread of modern 
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medical science in China, and to arouse interest in public health and pre- 
ventive medicine among the people.’ 

Fifty Chinese newspapers are published in Shanghai, more than 60 
-in Peking and Tientsin, while every capital city in the interior has several 
daily journals. The influence wielded by the Press is growing daily. Alto- 
gether there are over 300 daily, weekly, or monthly journals in China. 
Foreign residents in China are served by a number of excellent papers 
in English, published in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai and Hankow. Two 
German papers with a meagre circulation are published. There are three 
French daily i)apers. Peking has three English daily ])apers and one French. 

Justice. 

Under the old system justice was badly administered. Extraction of 
confession by torture, bribery, and extortion, were essential features of 
judicial administration. All Treaty Powers therefore claimed the right of 
extra-territorial jurisdiction over their own nationals in China. All Treaty 
Powers still retain this right, and will only relinquish it “when they are 
satisfied that the state of the Chinese laws, tlioir method of administration, 
and other considerations warrant them in so doing.” 

The new rigimt has introduced changes in the judicial system, and there 
has been considerable improvement in the administration of justice. The 
provisional Criminal Code has been increasingly enforced since 1912 with 
satisfactory results. It requires to be passed by Parliament before it shall be 
formally put into force. Meanwhile a Commission for the Codification of 
the Civil Code has been appointed. For the present four kinds of (’ourts are 
established: (1) The High Court of Justice {Ta Li Yuan) which is the 
Supreme Court of Appeal! It is divided into Civil and Criminal Courts, a 
bench consisting of five Judges. (2) Provincial High Courts (Kao Teng 
Shen Pan Ting) in each of the provincial capitals. These decide important 
civil and military cases and hear appeals from District Courts. (3) District 
Courts. These (leal with ordinary casc.s, civil and criminal, and liear appeals 
from the Courts of First Instance, and (4) Courts of First Instance, one in 
each hsien, a single magistrate sitting. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, tlie one, 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China at Shanghai (established 1866), and 
the other, the United States Court for (^hina (established 1906). 

The first trial by jury in the annals of China took place on March 23, 
1912. 

Finance. 


The budget for the year ending June 30, 1917, was as follows : — 


Revenue 

Taels 1 

Exi)eiuUture 

Taels 

Land Tax .... 

90,115,784 1 

Ministry of Koreigii Affairs 

4,440,548 

42,570,109 

Customs .... 

73,050,063 I 

,, Interior 

Salt Tax .... 

96,707,010 ' 

,, Finance 

61,792,970 

Tax on Merchandise 

Total ordinary (including 

42,719,194 

i ' i! 

,, War . 

,, Navy . 

,, Justice 

,, Education . 

,, Agriculture and 

1 Commerce 

1 ,, Communications ; 

^ Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs^ 

150,006.047 

7,304,135 

9,337,156 

4,433,898 

2,734,790 

1,633,606 

1,044,216 

miscellaneous Taxes) . 

! 388,009.060 ! 

Total ordinary 

291,808,470 
, 181,085,114 

Total extraordinary . 

1 84,828,924 , 

Total extraordinary 

Grand total . 

472,838,584 j 

Grand total . 

472,888,584 
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The collection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign trade and the 
a<lrainistration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution, founded by Sir Robert 
Hart, which has a largo staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates, 
the various nationalities of the Foreign employees bearing a])proxiniate 
relation in number to tlic amount of trade of their respective countries. 
By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the j)OHt of 
Inspectoi-General must be held by a llritish subject so long as Bi'itish 
Foreign Trade ])redomiiiates. By Decree of May 9, 1906, the customs 
service, hitherto supervised by the Board of Foreign Affairs, was placed 
under the control of two Chinese high oflicials, forming a new department 
known as the ShuL IFu Ck^u, or Revenue Council. Since November, 1901, 
the Native Customs at the Treaty Torts, hypothecated for the service of 
the Boxer indemnity, liave been under the Maritime Customs. 

All Customs Revenue is paid into Foreign Banks designated for the 
})uri>ose l)y the Bankers’ Commission, who allot therefrom the [>ayments for 
the service of Foreign loans secured on the Customs Revenue and thi* Boxer 
Indemnity, which is also secured on the Customs. 

Tlie CHistoms 'rariff is hvo per cent, ad vahre/it, these duties in 1902 
being converted into specific duties on the basis of prices ruling in tlie 
three years prior to the Boxta* outbreak, namely, 1897, 1898, 1899. 
In October, 1913, China formally gave notice (.>f her desire to revise tlie tariff 
according to the prices now ruling and to make the tariff, which at jiresent 
is somewhat less than four jxr cent, ((d va/o7r//n, an etlective hve [>er 
cent, as provided by Treaty. 

On November 22, 1912, an Audit Bureau was established, charged with 
auditing the expenditures and revenues of the Cential and Provincial 
Governments. On Jan. 15, 1913, an inspectorate-general was established 
for the Salt Gabelle. The net salt revenue for 1916 was 72,440,590 dollars 
(()9f277,536 dollars in 1915). Suridus in 1916, 52,226,000 dollars. 

The receipts from maritime customs and from opium likin in the last 5 
years weie (in Haikwan taels) : — 


Year 

(hiKtoins 

Opium likin , 


Total 

Exchange 


Taels 

Taels 

I'aels 

£ 

Petice 

T.UI 

32,<U5,r><)!i 

3,504,150 

30, 1 70,825 

1,871,085 

32,-* 

irnti 

3:),rc2(i,40:» 

4,424,117 

39,050,012 

0,09(;,620 

30'^ 

1013 

40,ir)0,72U 

.3,819,1.33 

43, ‘>09,853 

6,041,280 

1 30{ 

1014 

37,310,312 

! 1,508,213 

38,917,525 

5,410,620 

32i 

101.-) 

35,808,542 

j 030,104 

36,747,700 1 

4,705,7l'.> 

3U 


In 1916, 37,750,000 taels were collected for the Chinese customs. 

The foreign debt secured ou Imperial revenue outstauding December 31, 
1916, amounted to 171,906,000/., of which 157,617,000/. were owing by tlu' 
Ccntial Government and 14,289,000/. by the Provincial Government. The 
debt is distributed as follows : — 


DebtOiK'to 

By Central 
Government 

By Fio- 
vinciul 
Government; 

1 Debt due to 

By Central 
Government 

By Pro- 
1 vincial 

Government 

United Kingdom 
Germany . . . 

France . . . 

Russia. , . . 
Japan 

£ 

42.454.000 

20.700.000 
0,784.000 

15.887.000 

11.907.000 

i 

£ 

2,3.38,0(X> 1 
1,600,000 ! 
402,000 

! United States . 
Belgium . . . 

.Other countries. 

£ 

3.907.000 ; 

2.907.000 
' 44..315,000 

.1 

' £ 

' 3,738,000 

21,000 
5,788,1X10 

342,000 

il Total . . 

157,017,1X10 

14,289,000 
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Defence. 

Akmy. 

Tho task of creating an army on modern lines was inaugurated by Imperial 
decree in January, 1905, and in October, 1907, an edict was issued ordering 
tho formation of 36 divisions in the various provinces of the Empire by 1912. 
Recruiting for this new army, which is called the L\t Clmn^ was on a principle 
of modi Med conscription. The terms of service were 3 years with the colours, 
3 in the first reserve, and 4 in the second reserve, or 10 years in all. On 
January 1, 1916, a modified form of conscription came into force. 

These 36 divisions were to have an establishment of about 10,000 
combatants each. In 1909 recruiting was furthermore eommenced for a 
division of Military Guards. At the outbreak of the Revolution in 1911 
13 divisions were practically complete and the formation of 19 more had 
been begun. A division consisted of 2 brigades of infantry, one regiment of 
cavalry, one regiment of artillery and 9 batteries, 1 Sapper battalion and 1 
transport battalion, besides medical and other units, &c. In all the number 
was nominally about 250,000, actually it was about ISO, 000. Northern 
troops have so far shown superiority over the southern troops both in train- 
ing and armament. No organisation is as yet complete for the second 
reserve. Be.sides the Lu CJmn^ provincial militia weie still in existence. 
They were the remains of a force which the Lu Chun had superseded, ami 
were being organised to form a civil police under the control of the Provineuil 
Viceroys. They consisted only of mounted troo])s and infantry and .some 
old fa.shioned artillery. 

Theoretically all military forces are under the control of the Ministry 
of War and are paid by the Central Government, the authority of the Ministiy 
being delegated in each province to 8j)ecially a])pointed Military Commis- 
sioners. Provincial Civil Governors have no authority over the rnilitarv 
Ghun^ but can call for their services when needed ; tliey liave control ortln^ 
police and of tho ))r()vindal militia, both of which bodies are paid from 
the provincial revenues. 

Oiiicially it is stated that at the end of 1916 there were under arms under 
the direct control of the War Ofiice 16 divisions in addition to one division of 
Guards, numbering in all 204,000 men, and 52 mixed brigades numbering 
337,000 men, and under the control of three semi-independent provincial 
generals, there were 38,000 troops t)aid by the Central Government In 
addition to these there are large bodies (»f troops in Yunnan and Ssuch’uan 
over whom the Central Government has somewhat lax control. 

Navy. 

The largest vessel in tlie Chinese navy is the protected cruiser Hai Chi; 
of 4,300 tons displacement ami 24 knots original speed, carrying a main 
arnianient of 2 8-in. guns, 10 4'7-in. guns and 5 above-water torpedo tubes. 
There are also three 3,000-ton cruisers, Hai Yung^ Hai Shew, and Hai Chen^ 
each of 19 '5 knots speed, carrying main armaments of 3 6-in. and 8 4*1. in. 
guns, togetlier with 1 submerged and 2 above-water torjiedo tubes. All the 
above vessels were acquired during the ycar.s 1897 and 1898. Tliere are, in 
addition, a numfier of antiquated cruisers, f.oipedo boats and three modern 
800- ton gun- vessels built in Japan for the Yang-tse. The Chinese dockyard 
at Kiangnan is building sea going gunboats .similar to those acquired from 
Japan in 1912-13. 

Various naval progiammes have been laoposod during the past deCade, 
but no important extensions have been effected. Towaids the end of tlie 
Ching Dynasty a special Naval Commission was appointed having as its 
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liead Prince Tsai H’siin, the then Minister of Navy and brother of the 
ex-Prince Re<^eiit. An extensive tour was undertaken with the object of 
studying naval conditions abroad, on the termination of whioh a small pro- 
gramme was drawn up and orders placed for the construction of different 
types of war vessels. Under this j>rogramme the following 'cruisers, 
especially adapted for the training of cadets, have been added to the 
fleet : — -The Ying Swei and the Chao Ho, both built in England, each having 
a displacement of about 2,600 tons and a contract speed of 20 knots. The 
main armaments consist of 2 6-in. and 4 4-in. guns. There are, in addition, 
a number of torpedo-boat destroyers built in Germany, Austiia and Italy, 
2 light-draught river gun-boats built in Germany, and 2 sea going gunboats 
built in Japan. 

There are no naval bases of any im])ortance, but the provision of such 
facilities is contein})lated. Existing dockyards are inadequate for the re* 
quirements of the present fleet, and their })lant is obsolete, but the Kiangnan 
Dock Co. and the Yang-tse yard at Hankow have building and repairing 
facilities. The number of the personnel cannot be stated exactly. Practical 
experience demonstrates that the Chinese bluejacket ^with training and 
discipline can rank with any bluejacket in the world. 

Production and Industry. 

Agrimltnre , — China is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land is all freehold held by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
The holdings are in general small ; the implements used are primitive ; 
irrigation is common. Chinese agriculture is intensive rather than exten- 
sive, Rotation of crops is practised. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and 
fruit trees are grown in great variety. Vegetable culture has reached a 
liigh state of perfection. Wheat, barley , maize, and millet and other cereals, 
with pease and beans, are chiefly cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and 
indigo in the south. Tnjaties forbid the export of grain with the exception 
of the Soya Bean, the chief product of Manchuria, of which in 1915, 
614,250 tons were exported as beans and 695,600 tons as beancurd, of a total 
value of 4,850,000^. 

Cotton is grown widely even as far north as the southern part of 
Chihli, the chief area of production being the Yangtse valley. Elstimated 
crop in 1915-16, 600,000,000 pounds. 

Under the restrictive measures formulated in the anti-opium decree of 
September 20, 1906, and repeatedly renewed with greater stringency, the 
cultivation of the poppy was rapidly restricted throughout Cliina. The 
anti-opium campaign culminated on May 8, 1911 in the signature of an 
agreement with the British Government whereby the import of Indian 
opium into China was to be reduced in the same proportion as the diminution 
01 the cultivation of native opium, the importation and cultivation to 
cease in 1917. 

Tea is cultivated exclusively in the west and south, in Fukien, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Anhui, Kwangtuug, and Szechiieii. The ex- 
portation of teai(especially black leaf), owing to the competition of Ceylon 
and Indian teas, has steadily declined during recent years. 

Silk culture is one of the most successful industries of China, about 27 per 
cent, of the world's supply of raw silk is from China, the most serious rivals 
being Japan with 28 and Italy with 25 per cent. 

Manxifadure , — An important feature in the development of the 
Chinese industries is the erection of cotton and wool mills, and of silk, 

3 i> 2 
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filatures in SLan^^iai, Canton and else^vl)el•c. At the end of 1914, 45 luills 
with l,250,(i00 spindles Averc working in China. At the large centres flour 
and rice mills are bcginniiJg to supersede native methods of treating 
wheat and rice. At Hanyang, near Hankow, arc large Chinese iron- 
works, su])plied with ore from mines at Ta-yeh, about 60 miles distant. 
These works were able to turn out about 300 steel rails a day, but a large 
amount of machinery was destroyed during the Revolution, and the woiks 
arc not yet in juoper running order. 

Mining . — Most of the 18 provinces and tlie 3 [uovinces of Manchuria con- 
tain coal, and China may be regarded as one ol the first coal countries of 
the world. The coal fields cover an area of 133,513 acres and the total coal 
output in 1915 was 18,000,000 tons. Iron ores are abundant in the anthracite 
field of Shansi, where the iron industry is ancient, inC'liihli, in Shantung and 
other provinces, and iron (found in conjunction with coal) is worked in 
Manchuria. The annual production of iron oie is about 468,638 tons. 
The Taych iron de})osits, near Hankow, are anujiig the richest in the world, 
producing in 1915, 545,819 tons. On the Upper Yaugtse and in Shensi 
province petroleum is being worked. Coj)per ore is ]>lentiful in Yunnan 
where the copper-mining industry has long existed. Tin is the most im- 
])ortant mineral export. It is mined in Yunnan, and througli Mengtsz it 
reaches Hong Kong, whence it is sliipped to foreign (jountries. The output 
of tin in 1915 was 7,943 tons. Antimony ore is exported from Hunan, in 
1915, 23, 172 tons wei e ]>roducrd. 'Jdie annual out put is about 28,316 tons. 
Tlie annual outjmt of gold is 71,582 ounces; of silver, 107,155 oumies ; 
of lead, 13,527 tons ; of coj:)]»er, 10,963 tons. N'unnan Ih'ovincc is one of tlu^ 
richest co})pcr districts in the world. 

Commerce. 


P'oreign trade of China (exclusive of bulliorj) : — 


- 

1011 

1012 

101.3 

1011 1 

1015 

\('l Illlpoi ts. 
Exi'orts 

i* ! 

02S, 038 ! 
50,704,810 i 

£ 

‘ 72,000,048 
50,542,057 

£ 

80,103,508 

00,015,941 

£ ' 
74,504,285 ^ 
47,110,453 ; 

I 

£ 

58, 931 >,810 
54,321,0(50 


Trade by principal countries in 1915 and 1914 : — 


lnii>ort8 Exports 



1014 i 

1015 

' 1014 

1915 


I' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

14,340,001 1 

10,102,671 

3,012,504 

6,624,401 

Hong Kong . 

22,7.54,820 j 

10,250,318 

12,764,0.32 

13,509,538 

Indin .... 

5,348,300 

.5,285,180 

926,107 

1,030,064 

Russia and Siberia 

2.00.5,218 1 

2,208,21.5 

5,070,800 

7,703,262 

France 

038,208 ' 

730,071 

3,124,515 

4,181,783 

nerinany 

1,027,541 ' 

20,800 

1,404,150 

10 

Italy . 

100,100 : 

.53,714 

722,63(5 

1,211,368 

United States 

5,573,055 '* 

4,804,072 

6,447,652 j 

7,857,206 

Japan . 

1(3,493,807 ' 

10,430,845 

8,675,169 ! 

10,807,567 


The imports into China from Hong Kong come originally from, and the 
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exports from China to tliat colony are further carried on to. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, America, Australia, India, the Straits, and other countries. 

The share of the British Empire in the foreign trade of China in 1914 was 
41*96 per cent., Japan coming second with 24*30 per cent., and Germany 
third with 7*06 per cent. 

The chief imports and exports for 2 yeans were as follows : — 


Imports 

1014 

JOl.'i ' 

Exports 

1014 

1015 

Opium 

1.14,880 

: & 

8,208,202 

Beans and bean cake . 

£ 

r., 8 28, 746 

£ 

.5,136,048 

Cotton goods . 

24,. ".10,60.8 

! 10,362,410 

Cotton, raw and waste 

2,01.8,186 

1,820,078 

Woollen goods 

4;i4,r)81 

224,:{62 

Oils, vegetable 

1,717,301 

2,150,614 

Metals 

.8,007,8.87 

' 2,808,448 

Scsanium seed . 

878,855 

1,248,4.55 

Uicc . 

8,008,446 

1 8, 28."), 805 ! 

Silk, raw k inanufd . 

10,080,727 

18,071,161 

Cigarettes 

1,841,721 

i 1,615,8.58 

Cow and bnflfalo bides 

1,857,158 

1 2,181,044 

Coal . 

1,164,604 

: 1,0.")0,.S03 1 

Tin .... 

1,007,051 

1,199,105 

Fish . 

1,81,8,4.'>7 

1,081,845 

Tea .... 

5,012,845 

, 7,201,208 


Of the tea in 191.5, 15,820,933 lbs. were ex})ortcd to Hong Kong, 
22,668,533 lbs. to the United Kingdom, 155,045,600 lbs. to Russia and 
Siberia, and 18,356,266 lbs. to the United States. The total export of tea 
to foreign countries has been as follows: — 1885, 283,833,466; 1895, 
248,757,333 ; 1905, 182,573,064 ; 1914, 199,439,700 ; 1915, 237,647,066 Ib.s. 

In addition to lier overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
tiade, in which under “ Inland Waters Steam Navigation Regulations,” 
steamers under foreign flag are allowed to participate. In 1915 1,417 vessels 
were registered, of which 233 were foreign, and 1,184 Chinese. 

All treaties with China contain provision for most-favoured nation 
treatment. Dairen is the customs port for all the leased territory and has 
out-stations at Kill chow, Piilantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. Net Value 
of Trade at each Port in 1915 : — 


Port 



Estimated 

Population 

Net Foreign 
Imports 

Net Native 
Imports 

Total 

Eil)orts 





Ilk Tatd.s 

Ilk i'aels 

Ilk liiels 

Aigun . 



1 25,410 

547,176 

775,033 

324,209 

Sansing 



, 85,710 

188,412 

370,627 

2,135,127 

Mancliouli . 



i 4,500 

4,497,316 

86,384 

1,874,483 

Harbin 



28,600 

1,270,760 

8,648,629 

Suifenho 



1,200 

5,714,910 

2,057 

16,284,007 

Hunchun 



2,610 

239,885 

100,873 

205,247 

Luiigchingtsun 



670 

351,. 5.83 

— 

91,532 

Antung 



80,410 

18,. 563, 056 

1,842,430 

8,806,245 

Tatungkow , 



4,150 

23,005 ! 

10,000 

; 40,894 

Dairen 



40,860 

27,61 5,276 , 

7,333,246 

48,885,640 

Newchwang 



54,880 

10,515,210 , 

9.486,406 

, 20,308,838 

Ohinwangtao 



5,000 

3,498,751 

1,269,076. 

5,842,115 

Tientsin 



800,000 

52,. S 59,966 1 

22,833,528 

40,859,964 

Ijungkow 



8,860 , 

, 145,091 ' 

278,117 

1 204,440 

Chefoo . 



54,450 ' 

6,900,571 

0.881.128 

1 22,613,560 

Tsingtau 

Chungking . 



44,400 

6,002,671 

874,084 

6,318,642 



517,520 

8,697,580 i 

0,771, .546 

16,587,260 

Cliang,sha 



250,000 

1,114,806 

703,569 

8,0.52,114 

Yochow 



21,000 

3,051,666 ' 

200,735 

1.100,041 

Ichang 



55,000 

10,255,002 

3,440,756 

12,883,676 

Shasl . 



105,000 

2,444,640 

2,720,176 

1,930,261 

Hankow 



1,321,280 

43,306,528 i 

15,634,508 

101,96S,6vS6 

Kiukiang 



36,000 

11,182,258 1 

6,081,601 

21,114,261 

Wuhu . 



00,640 

6,890,603 : 

4,613,482 

12, 758,. 897 

Nanking 


‘ 

.868,800 

12,484,338 

2,211,161 

7,623,726 

Ohinkiang . 



128,0.80 

7,563,085 

6,085,658 

38,864,090 

5,508,842 

108,975,010 

Shanghai 


1 

f 1,000,000 

65,333,608 
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Port 

1 Estimated 

Net Foreign 

Net Native 

Total 

j Population 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 



Hk Taels 

Hk Taels 

IJk Taels 

Soochow 

^00,000 

2,404,279 

998,350 

12,471,801 

Hangchow . 

5‘J 1.230 

2,90o,(‘*40 

4,202,600 

12,822.168 

Ningpo 

41'..^), 000 

8,672,989 

7,327,229 

10,009,551 

Wenchow 

1.00,0<Xi 

1,141,772 

903,954 

1,291,202 

Santnao 

8,000 

282,227 

383,201 

3,302,003 

Foochow 

r.24,000 

5,527,777 

4,038.901 

9,081,041 

Amoy . 

114.000 

8,855,282 

8,131,567 

3,230,371 

Swatow 

. • 75,000 

16,429,884 

24,712,079 

15, 785,. 345 

Canton 

. ' 900,000 

25,872,846 

29,558,061 

48,380,288 

Kowloon 

' — 

32,422,844 

4,592. (;S5 

11,635,200 

Lappa . . . 

— 

11.740,818 

594,920 

5,200,860 

1,103,202 

Kongmoon . 

. ' 02,000 

3,571,908 

— 

Sainshui 

0,000 

3,602,266 i 

1,195,388 1 

2,009,256 

Kiungchow . 

4S.030 

7,074,431 

1,192,183 1 

4,075,154 

Pakhoi 

20,000 

3,012,295 

898, h32 1 

3,887,734 

Wuchow 

40,000 , 

3,480»,00»0 

196,210 

2,501,234 

Nanning 

. ' 50,000 

1,789,452 

: 11,904 

1 ,252,005 

Lnngchow . 

13,000 : 

1 95,481 

1 — 

15,510 

Mengtsz 

. : 10,900 j 

1 5,832,230 

— 

4,809,128 

Szemao 

15,000 : 

1 174,286 

— 

33,065 

Tengyiieli 

10,000 

2,102,422 

— 

747,012 

Grand Total . 

. . s, 091, 720 

i 

440,589,059 

(58,300,051/.) 

230,825,875 

(30,702,938/.) 

()36,041,2(i7 

(82,480,601/.) 


In recent years the quantities and value of the imports of tea into the 
United Kingdom from Oliina, including tiong Kong and Macao, were 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 


lb.s. 

& 

1910 

18,914,720 

050,403 

1911 

24,701,847 

880,452 

1912 

20,947,029 

79.8,929 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 


lbs. 

& 

1913 

10,272,548 

613,147 

1914 

21,771,714 

833,188 

1915 

30,776,821 

1.546,320 


Other important articles of import into, and of ex]»ort from, Great Britain 
from and to China (according to the Board of Trade returns) in two yeais 
were : — 


Imports 

1914 

1915 

Exports 

1014 

1915 

Raw and waste silk 
Soya bean.s 

Bristles 

Wool and camels’ hair 

£ 

' 078,2.32 
170,484 
i 297,192 
: 109,2.10 

£ 

590,877 : 
09,211 '! 
40.7,351 : 
187,843 ji 

Cotton-s 

Iron, wrought, Ac. . 
Woollens . 

Machinery . 

£ 

10,132,480 
891,123 
694,474 
622,520 1 

£ 

5,681,009 

736,532 

216,754 

353,332 

Total trade betw 

ecu United Kingdom and China for 5 years : — 


- 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

j 1916 

Imports from China into U.K. 
Exports t/) China from U.K. . 

£ £ 1 
4,933,015 4,671,608 

10,780,012 14,845,269 

£ 

4,718,854 

13,814,437 

£ 

7,084,852 

8,545,505 

£ 

1 8,884,787 
'10,698,727 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

During 1915, 206,887 vessels of 90,663,005 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. Of these 3,148 of 804,414 tons, were American ; 33,339 of 
87,675,657 tons, British ; 537 of 561,955 tons, French ; 979 of 58,263 
tons, German ; 20,141 of 23,873,016 tons, Japanese ; 4,873 of 1,922,055 tons, 
Russian; and 141,965 of 24,159,009 tons, Chinese. Of the total tonnage 
in 1915, 103,963 were steamers with a tonnage of 84,641,227, and 102,924 
were sailing vessels witli a tonnage of 6,021,778. 

The nationality of the vessels (direct foreign trade) was mainly as 
follows : — 


Nationality 


Entrances 


Clearances 

1915 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British .... 

4,701 

1 

4,241,367 

4,8.34 

4, 889, .378 

American .... 

.•107 

' 198,208 

311 

20.5,579 

French .... 

191 

234,810 

190 

284,239 

German .... 

— 

— 


— 

Japanese .... 


3,8.39,336 

2,633 

3,856,248 

Portuguese 

392 

1 96,183 

392 

75,838 

Rus.sian . 

76.3 

413,572 

772 

435,117 

Chinese .... 

28,279 

‘2,613,947 

26,236 

2,. 561, 760 

Total (all Nationalities) 

37,.'i99 

12, 023,. 320 

35,617 

12,100,590 


Internal Communications. 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, though few 
are paved or metalled, and all are badly kept, a vast internal trade is carried 
on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigable 
rivers. In February, 1898, the Chinese Government agreed that all internal 
waterways should bo open both to foreign and native steamers “under 
Regulations to be subsequently drawn u]),” which regulations materially 
restricted the advantages sought for. 

Chinese railway history began in 1876 when the VVoosung line, built by 
foreign enterprise, was opened. In 1911 an Kdict was issued commanding 
that all trunk linos of railway should revert to Government and that pro- 
vincial control sliould cease. At the beginning of 1914 there were 5,960 
miles of railway open to traffic in China (inclmling about 1,800 miles in 
Manchuria), of wliich about 1,300 miles have been constructed by Biitish 
enterprise and British caiiital. There are 2,273 miles under construction. 
The receipts from all the raihvays for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
amounted to 50,933,059 taels ; the expenditure, 86,566,916 taels. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegraphs connect 
all the principal cities of the Empire, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bouring countries. The telegraph lines (end of 1914) have a length of 
36,839 miles, wdth 49,963 miles of wire ; there arc 561 offices. The administra- 
tion is now completely under government control. Five foreigners (Danes) 
are employed in the Telegraphs. Tliere is also a Danish Telegraph Adviser 
in the Ministry of Communications and a Danish Expert in Wireless 
Telegraphy. Wireless Telegraph Stations have been installed at Kalgan, 
Peking, Hankow, Nanking, and Shanghai and Canton. Since 1912 uniform 
telegraph charges have been introduced, but the rates are higher than in any 
other country in the world. 

The postal work of China, formerly carried on by the Government Courier 
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service and the native posting a^eiioifs, was ^raduall}’ taken in hand by tlie 
(diinese Imperial Jh)st oflice, begun in 1897 under the inariageinent of the 
Maritime Customs, iiy Mdiet of November 6, 1906, the control of the Postal 
Service was transferred to the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected in duly, 1911. The work of the Post Office extends over 
the 18 Provinces of Cliina ])roper, the New Dominion and Manchuria, whicli 
have been divided into postal districts, or sul)-districts. The Postal Service 
with Ti^et has been suspended. In 1915 there were 8,511 post offices open, 
and the numbiT of postal articles liandled was 773,183,122. China has 
])Osta] conventions with India, France, Japan, Germany, Hongkong, Natnl, 
and Russia, and in 1914 joined the postal union. 

Money and Credit. 

Tin re an* four variet ies of l)a.nking institutions in China. The first 
an; tlic laige foieign banks in tlie open ports, some of wliii'li are among 
the most ])Owertul banking institutions in the world. The second are the 
national banks established directly or indirei'tly by the ( Jiinese Government 
for its own fiscal pur])os(‘s and serving as an adjunct in some ways to the 
Chinese treasury on the one band and foreign banking and financial interests 
on the other, tlu' cln’cf of such inslitnlions now being tlie Rank of China, 
whicli was established by presidential ntamlate in 191. 3. Besides these there 
are two furflici' classes of banks, one einliracing the larger institutions, whicli 
do a pro]ier banking business, i.e., deal in loans and discounts and handle 
exchange as a uiok; or less .secondary mattei ; and the smaller native lianks 
doing some inisincss in loans, and dealing in dollars, silver and subsidiary 
coins, and buying and selling exidiange in small amounts on interior ])oints. 

The Rank of China has an authorised capital of 60,000,000 dollars and 
a paid-up capital of 10,000,000 dollar.s })artly suKscrihed hy the Chinese 
Government, and partly liy tlic merchant classe.s. In Peking there are two 
departments -the licad otlices for the whole of China and the l\‘king branch ; 
ill all, there are about 200 hranclics an9 sub-branches. The Rank of Com- 
munications has an authorised capital of 10,000,000 taels, about half of which 
is paid-up. It acts as tl]e agent for tlie Ministry of Communications in the 
collection of railway, telegraph, ami postal funds. This Ihirik has in all 
about SO branches and suh-hranches. The head ollicc is in Peking. It was 
created a National Rank in 1915. In 1916 tlie Min-Kuo Industrial Rank 
was estaldislied with a cajtital of 20,000,000 dollars. 

A Government savings bank was opened on October 23, 1914. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Monky. 

The sole official coinage and the monetary unit of Cliina has lieen liitlierto 
the copper cash, of whicli about 1,220= 1 haikwan tael, and about 35 = 1 
penny. A eoiii recently i.ssued in great numbers hy the provincial mints is 
the ‘hiindredGi of a dollar.’ This coin, of which the is.sue to the end 
of 1906 is computed to liave been 12,500,000,000, has been readily accepted, 
hut latterly at rates corrcMpondlug closely to tlie intrinsic value of the metal 
in it. The face value of the r*oin is about ; the iutrinsic worth about 
The use of silver Imllion, or sycee, as the medium of exchange, is not 
now much less common, hut tlic circulation of the dollar is certainly ex- 
tending. The haikwan (or customs) tael was equal in value in 1912 to 

The dollar (of the same weight and toucli as the Mexican dollar) is now 
current in all the jirovince.s, even in out-of-the-way di.stricts. Notes for cash 
are also much in vogue. Hut there is unparalleled currency confusion. 
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is rocogiiised hy Chinese Oovernnient that cniiency reform is the most 
])ressiiig need of the country. 

In the treaty of September 5, 1902, China agreed with Great Bi itain to 
take the necessary steps to provide a iiniforin national coinage whicli should 
he legal tender for all imrposes throughout the Empire, and an Imperial 
Decree was issiuid in October 1908, commanding the introduction of a 
uniform tael currenc3^ of which the unit must ])e a silver tael coin of 
*98 touch weighing 1 K’up’ing or Treasury-scale tael or ounce. This decree 
was cancelled by a further d<‘cn‘e of May 2.^, 1910, establishing the silver 
dollar (yuan), of ‘90 touch and weighing ‘72 Treasury-weight tael as the unit of 
currency. The touch and weight of the silver subsidiary coins (hOc., 20c., 2r)C. , 
and 10c.) was also definitely speciiied, while provision was made for further 
subsidiary coins (.'Ic. nickel, 2'‘., Ic., Ac., and -,V. co])per) of touch and weight 
to be laid down later. The minting of those silver coins has begun, but 
very few are as yet in circulation. By the law of May, 1910, the .seveial 
mints have been brought under the Gentral Government, and arc; no longer 
practically private ventures of ]>rovincial governors. All (;oins arc now minted 
at the Imperial Mint in Tientsin and at fnaneh mints in Hankow, (Jliengtu 
and Mukden. The K’up’ing tael weighs 575*642039 grains, somewhat less 
than the Haikwan tael which weighs 581 *47 grains. A decree for uniform 
weights ami measures was issued Oct. 9, 1907, wlnucl.^y the K’up’ing or 
Treasury scale was made the .standard weiglit. 


W Kioni'. 


10 Ssu . . 1 Hn. 

10 Hu , . - 1 Ifao, 

}0 Ifno . . = 1 /yf (nominal cash). 

10 Zi . . — 1 (Camlaren). 

10 Fin . . - 1 Chien (jMace). 

10 CKien . . = 1 Liang (Tael) oz. avoirdupois by treaty 

16 Liang. . —1 G/mr (Catty) = 1 11 )s. ,, ,, 

100 Chin . . =1 7’a??, (Bi<'ul) = Ihs. ,, ,, 

(bVCAlUTV. 

10 Ko . . — 1 Shrug. 

10 Shena . . 1 (hoi din ir from 6A to 10 Kin oi rice an mea- 


suring from 1 *18 to 1*68 gallon). Commodities 
even liquids, such as oil, spirits, t^c., are com- 
monly bought and sold by irright. 


IjKNMrrn. 

10 Fen . . ~ 1 Ts'un (inch). 

10 Ts'un . . ~\ (foot) — 1 4 1 English imdie.s by treaty. 

10 Ch'ih . . ~ \ Chang — 2 fathoms 

I TA . . ~ap}>roxirnately one-third of a mile. 

In the tarilf settled by treaty between Great Britain and China, the Chili 
of 14-iV English inches has been adopted as the legal staudarcl. The 
standards of weight and length vary all over the Empire, the Chih^ for 
example, ranging from 9 to 16 English inches, aud the Chang ( = 10 Chih) 
in proportion ; but at the treaty ports the use of the foreign treaty standard 
(jf Chih and Chang is becoming common. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of China in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Sao-Kc Alfred Sze. Appointed June 19th, 1914. 

Councillor of Legation. — Sir John M’Leavy Brown, C.M.G. 

First Secretary. — Tsuiig-Yce Lo. 

Second Secretary and Acting Consul-General. — Yun-Siang Tsao. 

Third Secretaries. — Mao Yu Cheng and Yatson Chichung Yen. 

Attachds. — Hsiaochang Sze-Ping and Tsin Tsung Chang. 

2. Of Great Britain in China. 

Envoy and Minister. — The Kt. lion. Sir John Jordan, G.C.I.E. , 
K.C.B., K. C.M.G. Appointed Ootoher 26, 1906. 

Counsellor of Legation . — Beilby F. Alston, C.B. 

First Secrcta,ry. — Miles W. Lanipson, M.V.O. 

Second Secretary . — R. 11. Hoare. 

Naval Attache. — Commander Hutton, R.N. 

Chinese Secretary. — S. Barton, C.M.G. 

Commercial Attache..— NiWiQAViV. Ker, C.M.G. 

Judge — Sir H. W. de Sausmarez (at Shanghai). 

There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 
(C.G. ), Changsha, Chefoo, Cheng-tu (C.G.), Chinkiang, Chung-king, Foo- 
chow, Hang-chow, Hankow (C.G.), Harbin, Ichang, Kiukiang, Kiungchow, 
Mukden (C.G.), Newchwang, Nanking, Pakhoi, Shanghai (C.G.), Swatow, 
Teng-Yueh, Tien-tsin (C.G.), Wuchow, Wuhu, Yunnan-fu (C.G.). 


Chinese Dependencies and Frontier Provinces. 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and extending from the Hingan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri river, has an area of about 363,610 square miles and a population 
probably of about 20,000,000, but variously estimated at from 5,750.000 to 
29,400,000. It consists of 3 ])rovinces, Slieng-King or Feiig-tieii (area, 
56,000 sq. miles; pop. 10,312,241 ), ca]>ital ^liikden; Kirin (105,000 sq. miles; 
pop. 6,000,000), capita] Kirin ; and Heilung-ebiang or the Amur province 
(203,000 sq. miles : pop. 1,500,000) with T.sitsihar (population 30,000) for its 
capital. The ]) 02 )ulation given above for Fengtien pi ovinces is from an official 
Chinese statement of November, 1908, which also gives the agricultural 
population as, 2,520,145, and the cultivated area as 4,333,333 acres, but 
these figures must be taken with reserve. The chief towns are Mukden, 
the capital, with about 158,132 inhabitants; Newchwang (50,000) standing 
about 30 miles up tlie Liao river, at the mouth of which is the port of 
Ying-tse (60,000) often called Newell waiig. Besides Newclnvaiig, Mukden, 
An-tung, Tatung-kau, Tiehling, (28,492) Tungcliiangtzu, (7,299) and 
Fakunien, (19,432) are open to commerce. Other important towns are 
Hsin-min*fu (20,000), Liao-yang (40,000), Feng-hwaiig-cheng (26,000), and 
Taonanfu, a town rapidly risen to importance, on the border of Eastern 
Mongolia. In Kirin jirovince is the town of Chang-chun (Kwangchengtze), 
with 80,000 inhabitants. It is proposed to establish a university in 
Manchuria. 

There is no longer a Manchu population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
communities alone remain. Within quite recent year.s Manchuria has been 
colonised by Chinese from the Northern Provinces of China and the 
immigration still continues by road and sea. Owing to the development of 
the Soya Bean industry and the improved railway facilities, Manchuria has 
grown more rapidlv in wealth than any other i>art of China. Its soil is 
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one of the richest in the world. As cultivation has extended, the climate 
has become more equable, and warmth remains longer in the soil. 
Millet, beans, wheat, and rice are the principal crops. 

The Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talieurwan, and the southern 
extremity of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchurian Railway 
were transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Conference, Se])tember 5, 
1905. On December 22, 1905, China gave official recognition to tliis 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yalu river, where it connects with the 
Korean railway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchun, the 
northern terminus of the Japanese South Manchurian Railway to Kirin, 
constructed by joint Japanese and Chinese enterprise, was opened to traffic. 
Other branch lines westwards, constructed under similar conditions, are 
contemplated. 

The Manchurian Railways extend from Shan-hai-kwan at the Great Wall 
northwards to Mukden (via Ilsinminfu or by an alternative route via 
Newell wang) and thence to Changchun and Harbin. From Mukden south- 
wards, the railway extends to Port Artluir and Dalny, with a branch to the 
Fushun collieries. At Harbin, on the Sungari River, the South Manchuria 
system connects with the Trans-Manchurian line, which running for 960 
miles through Manchuria connects Vladivostock with Trans-Baikalia. 
There is a brancli to Tsitsihar, and coiiiiection with Blagovestchensk is 
contemplated. 

In 1915, the imports of Manchuria amounted to 12,671,188^., and the 
exports to 28,415,343^. 

Tibet, extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalayan 
and Kwen-lun mountains to the frontiers of Cliina, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a population estimated at 6,500,000. The only census 
ever taken was by tlie Chinese in 1737 and showed a population of 316,300 
lamas (monks) and 635,950 laity. Lhasa, the capital, has from 15,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. The country being bleak and mountainous and strangers 
having been jealously excluded, wide regions are still unexplored. 

Chinese authority was in the past represented by two Amhana who had 
charge, respectively, of foreign and military affaiis. There were three 
(■hinese commandants of troops at Lhasa, Shigatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, were mostly 
quartered. There were a few other Chinese officials, but the civil and 
religious administration of the country was left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The head of the government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
(or palace) near Lhasa. He acts through a minister or regent appointed 
from among the chief Tibetan Lamas and assisted by tive ministers. Early 
in 1908 the territory of Western Ssuchiian and the adjoining territory of 
Eastern Tibet were united into a new province, H.si-Kan, with Batang, 
re-named Baanfu, as capital. 

According to a provisional agreement of April 27th, 1914, between the 
Dalai Lama, the Chinese and the Indian Governments, Tibet is for admini- 
strative purposes defined as Outer and Inner Tibet, in accordance with 
boundaries shown on a map affixed to the Agreement, Inner Tibet being 
that portion of Tibet adjacent to China. It stipulates that Tibet forms 
part of Chinese territory, and is under Chinese suzerainty. It recognises 
the autonomy of Outer Tibet, engages on the part of England and China 
to abstain from interference in the administration of Outer Tibet ; China 
undertaking not to convert Tibet into a Chinese Province, and engaging 
that Outer Tibet shall not be represented in any future Chinese Parliament. 
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Chiua engages not to send troops into Outer Tibet, nor to station civil or 
military orticers, nor establish Chinese colonies in that region. Any 
troops or officials remaining in Outer Tibet at the date of signature, shall 
be withdrawn witliin thi'ee months. A Chinese higli official may be stationed 
as in the past at Lhasa, with an escort not exceeding 300 men. The British 
Agent at Gyantse may visit Lhasa with his escort should occasion rcMpiire. 

The action of the Chinese representative in initialling this provisional 
Convention was lepudiated by China, and \iuder instructions be abstained 
from signing the final Convention W'hicb in the same terms was duly signed 
by the British and Tibetan antborities on July 3r(l, 1914. In accordance 
with the notification conveyed to tlie Cliine.se Govermiient by the British 
Government, China, so long as she declines to sign tliis Convention, is deprived 
of all advantages and privileges secured to her under the Convention. 

China's refusal to sign is based upon her objection to the inclusion of 
Chiamdo in Outer Tibet, and the inclusion of Li tang and Batang, wbicli she 
claims to be part of Sucliuan Province, in Inner Tibet, C'hiua’s representa- 
tive lias returned to Peking. The ('onvention and Excliange of Notes 
referred to, signed by the British and Tibetan rejiresentativos on duly Srd, 
1914, have not yet been officially made public. 

On January 21, 1912, a treaty between Tibet and Mongolia, negotiated by 
the Knssian Buriat Lama Dorjeielf, wbo.se earlier negotiations with iJnssia 
had been the immediate cause of the British advance into 44bet,, was signed, 
the principal provisions ol’ which being that eacli country recognises the 
independence? of the other. They both undertake to jiromote and spread 
Buddhism, and to ojien their frontiers for mutual trade and interconr.se. 

The prevailing religion is Lamaisrn, a corrupt form of Buddhism, but 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanislie, faitli. In some })]accs 
agriculture is carried on, barley and other cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fruits, including peaches 
ami even gra[>es, are produced. In other places tlie pursuits are jiastoral, 
the (lomestie animals being shec]) and yak (often crossed with Indian cattle), 
while in sonn? regions there are buffaloes, pigs, and camels. \Vool-.sT)inning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, ami there arc many hands skilful in 
making images and otlier decorations for religious edifices. The chief 
minerals worked arc gold, borax, and salt. There is a large trade Avith 
China and considerable traffic across the Indian frontier. 

The trade lietween India and Tibet has to be carried through lol’ty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, mo.st of which are ])ra(;t ically impass- 
able during seasons of bertvy rain and snow. 8bee|> and also crosses ])etween 
yaks and ordinary (‘attic are used as beasts of burden. The most im])ortani 
route into Tiimt from India is from Siliguri, near Darjeeling in northern 
Bengal, ami a<‘ross the small Frontier State of Sikkim to Gyantse ami 
Yatung in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authorised by the existing 
Convention. The otlier chief means of accc.ss to 4’ibct are from Almora in 
the northern part of the United Provinces, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to Gartok in western Tibet, which is at about 14,200 feet elevation 
above the sea. From Almora to Gartok the direction is almost due north, 
and from Simla to Gartok is almost due east. The trade between India and 
Tibet was as follows : - 


— 

1012-1,3 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Imports into India i 
Exports to Tibet | 1 

£ 

167,000 

87,000 

£ ! 

220.000 i 

133.000 1 

£ 

234.000 

119.000 

£ 

255.000 

127.000 


1 Mainly raw wool (166,000/. in 1915-16). a Largely cotton piece goods (41,000 in 1915-16), 
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For the removal of hiudraiices to tho Indian trade a treaty was made with 
China (as suzerain of Tibet) in 1890, supplemented by a second treaty in 
1893, but the hindrances still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
(ioveriiment sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly wdth 
the Tibetan Governmemt. The mission met with a good deal of armed 
opposition, but at length, on Se})tembor 7, a convention was executed at 
Lhasa. The convention provides for the re-erection of boundary stones 
(alluding to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for marts at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and Ihutisli merchants ; for tlie 
demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commissioner to confer 
with British olhcials for the alteration of the objectionable features of the 
treaty ot 1893; for the settlement of an equitable customs tariff; for the 
repair of the passes and the a})pointment of Tibcdiin and British officials at 
the trade marts. China, as the suzerain power of Tibet, paid an indemnity 
ot 2,500,000 rupees (166,666/.), and the evacuation ^f the Chumbi valley by 
the Biitish l)egan in Febiuary, 1908. Further, no Tibetan territory may be 
sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, nor may Tibetan affairs, or 
Tibetan ]mblic works, be subject to foreign management or interference without 
the consent of the British. The adhesion of China to this convention was 
secured by an agieement signed at Peking on April 27, 1906. Under the 
Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain and Russia agree not to enter 
into negotiation with Tibet exc(‘pt tlirough the C’hincse Government, nor 
to send representatives to Lhasa. But tliis engagement does not affect the 
pi’ovisious ot the British-Ti])etan convention of S(‘ptember 7, 1904, ratihed 
by China in 1906. Negotiations were begun at Simla in Se])t. 1907, for the 
ronclusiou of Trade Regulations between India and Tibet, and were* brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in April, 1908. 

The province of Sin-Kiang, consisting of Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria comprises all Chinese dependencies lying between Mongolia 
on the north and Tibet on the south. It. is now regarded as a separate 
province, its Civil Governor residing at Tihuafu (Urumchi), the capital. 
Its area is estimated at about 550,340 .square miles and population at about 
1.200,00t) The iidiabitants are of various races, known as Turki 
(Kashgari, Kalmuk, Khirgliiz, Taranchi, etc.), mostly Mohammedan and 
(diinese, who have of recent years greatly im.-reased* in numbers. Tin* 
cliief toAvns are Tihuafu, Kasi)gar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksu. The 
fjountry is administered undei' Chiin‘se officials, residing as Tihuafu, the 
subordinates being usually natives of the eountry. In regions about tlie 
Kashgar ami Yarkand livers the soil is fertile, irrigation is practised, 
and cereals, fruits and vegetables are grown. Other ]woductions of the 
country are wool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gold is found. The wliole territory is yearly increasing in j)opulation 
and }>rosperity. 

Mongolia. 

Emperor — Jebtsun Dampa Hutuktu (Venerable Sacred Saint). 

The Cabinet is made uj) as follows : — 

President of the Council of Ministers of Mongolia. ~\i\\2i\\ of Sainuoin, 
Namnan Suricn. 

Ministrr of the Interior. -Tchin Susuktu Chin Wang (Prince of First 
Rank), fauna, Tscnhiij Chi-met. 

Minister of Foreign ^iffairs.— Dnidje (Chieftain) Wang (Prince), Handa 
Dorje. 

Minuter of War. — Frdeiii Dalai Chiiii Wang (Prince of Second Rank), 
Qombo Surun. 
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Minister of Finance . — Tushetu (or Cliiin Wang), Dorje T$ak. 

Minister of Justice . — Erdeni Chiiii Wang (Namsarai), 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Kinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
the west, being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and tlie Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south by the outer Kan-su and other regions which arc united 
into Sin-Kiang. The area of Mongolia is about 1,367,600 square miles, and 
its population about 2,600,000. A wide tract in the heart of this region is 
occupied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Chinese 
Turkestan. The inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kalmucks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, and sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little given to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
extension of Chinese iiu migration, and a large area of what was known as 
Mongolia, extending from China proper and Manchuria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguisliable from Chinese territory. Chinese settlers are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is needed. The chief 
town or centre of population is Urga, 170 miles due south of Khiakta, 
a frontier emporium for the caravan trade carried on with China across the 
Gobi Desert, goods being easily transported to the Siberian frontier town ol 
Kiakhta, which stands about 100 miles from the south end of Lake Baikal. 
Imports at Urga in 1908 amounted to about 1,560,000/., and the exports to 
about 990,000/. Chief exports were wool, skins and hides, furs, horns, &c. 
The commerce between Mongolia and China has been interrupted for nearly 
a year. 

Goods entering or leaving Mongolia from or to China have to pay a duty 
of 10 per cent., ad valorem. Trade with Russia is free. Further trade with 
Russia will be stimulated by the railway now being constructed from 
the Trans-Siberian Railway to Kiakhta on the Mongolian frontier, the 
intention being subsequently to extend the railway to Urga. 

Shortly aftc*r the outbreak of the Chinese Revolution, Outer Mongolia 
declared its independence and proclaimed the Hutuktu (living Buddha) as 
Emperor. Its autonomy was recognised by the Russian Government, and on 
November 3, 1912, a Convention and a Protocol was signed at Urga by 
the Russian Envoy and the Cabinet of the Hutuktu. By this Convention 
the Russian Government undertook to assist Mongolia to maintain the 
autonomous regime she has established, to support her right to have a 
national army, and to admit neither the presence of Chinese troops on her 
soil nor the colonization by the Chinese of her territory. The Mongolian 
Sovereign and Government will assure to Russian subjects and Russian 
commerce as in the past the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges 
as enumerated in the Protocol, and it i.s clearly understood that no other 
foreign subjects in Mongolia shall be granted fuller rights than those accorded 
to Russian subjects. 

On November 5, 1913, after prolonged negotiations, an agreement was 
reached in Peking between Russia and China, whereby Russia recognised 
Outer Mongolia as part of Chinese Territory under Chinese Suzerainty, and 
China recognised the autonomy of Outer Mongolia. Both countries agreed 
not to send troops to Outer Mongolia other than as consular or official guards, 
and not to colonise its territory. Autonomous Outer Mongolia is defined as 
the territory formerly under the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities at 
Kobdo, Uliasutai and Urga. Frontiers and other questions were settled 
at a tripartite conference between Mongolians, Chinese, and Russians, 
which w^ere concluded in June, 1916. 
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In October, 1913, a war loan of 2,000,000 roubles was granted to the 
Mongolian Government by Russia. The advance was secured on certain 
revenues from districts near Kobdo, where Russian tax-collectors have already 
begun operations. In Decembcn*, 1914, a Mongolian Bank was established. 
The capital lias been fixed at 1,000,000 rubles, and the directorate of the 
bank is to be in Peliograd, with branches at Urga, Uliasutai, and Kobdo. 
The Mongolian Government is to receiver 15 per cent, of the net annual 
profits, and will possess the right to purchase the bank upon the exjn’ry 
of 50 years from the date of the commencement of openitions. 

In September, 1914, an agreement between Russia and the Urga Govern- 
ment was signed at Kiakhta with regard to railways in Mongolia. By the 
terms of the agi’eerncnt Russia recognises the right of Mongolia to construct 
its own territorial railways, the plans for which are to be determined jointly 
by Russia and Mongolia. Ru.ssia is to lend its co-ojieration in finding capital 
for the railways. Mongolia engage.s to consult the Russian Government 
before granting any coucosion ibr domestic railways, .so that the jirojected 
railways may not be “ ])rcjudicial to Rus.sian economic and strategic interests.'" 
On the same date a concession was granted by Mongolia to the Russian 
Administration of Posts and Telegraphs for the construction of a telegraph* 
line from the boundary of Mondi in the Irkutsk district to the Mongolian 
town of Uliasutai. 

Fiom March, 1915, Mongolia has a legal currency of its own. The 
Russian Government has granted to the Siberian Trading Bank the right to 
issue in Mongolia money coined in the Russian mint. On one side of the 
coins the value is impres.sed in the Russian language and a corresponding 
impression in Mongolian is on the reverse side. For exchange purpo.se8 the 
money will be equal to the Rus.sian rouble (j>ar value, 25 . ). 

Buddhist Lamaism is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La Republtca de Colombia. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

Tub Republic of Colombia gained its independence of Spain in 1819, and 
was officially constituted December 27, 1819. It split up into Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and the Republic of New Granada, February 29, 1832. The 
Constitution of April 1, 1858, changed the Republic into a confederation of 
eight States, under the name of Confederation Granadina. On September 
20, 1861, the convention of Bogota l)rought out the confederation under the 
new name of United States of New Granada, with nine States. On May 8, 
1863, an improved Constitution was formed, and the States reverted to the old 
name Colombia — United States of Colombia. The revolution of 1885 brought 
about another change, and the National Council of Bogota, composed of two 
delegates from eacdi State, promulgated the Constitution of August 4, 1386. 
The sovereignty of the States was abolished, and they became simple 
departments, with governors appointed by the Fresident of the Rejmblic, 
though they have retained some of their old rights, such as the manage- 
ment of their own finances. At present there are 11 departments, 2 “ Inten- 
dencies,’^ and 7 commissaries. 

The legislative ]jower rests with a Congress of two Houses, called the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The Senate contains 34 Senators 
elected indirectly by electors specially chosen for the ])urpose. The 
House of Representatives consists of 92 members elected by the people 
in 17 electoral cinmmscriptions (one for every 50,000 of poj)ulation). 
Senators arc elected for 4 years, Re])resentatives for 2 years. 

The President is elected by direct vote of the people for a tei in of 4 years, 
and his salary is 18,000 gold dollars per annum. Congress elects, for a term 
of one year, two substitutes, one of whom, failing the president during a 
presidential term, tills the vacancy. 

President of the Republic . — Don .lose Vicente Concha. Elected February 9, 
1914. Holds office from August 7, 1914, to August 7, 1918. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Atfairs, Finance, 
Treasury, War, Public nstruction, Commerce and Agriculture, and Public 
Works. 


Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 440,846 square miles. 
It has a coast line of about 3,100 miles, about equally divided between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. The area and population of the 14 
departments and 4 intendencies was, according to the census of 1912 
(March 6), as follows (the capitals in brackets) : — 


3 E 2 
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Census Population, 10P2 



sq. iniles 

Male 

Female 

Total I""'® 





' 

Ant ioquia (Medellin). 

2‘J,7rc2 

350,900 

382,405 

730,434 , 32 

Athintico (Barrniiqnilln) . 

1,008 

54,030 

50,048 

114,887 114 

Bolivar (Cartagena) . 

2*2,320 

‘205,080 

215,0.50 

420,730 19 

Boyacd (Tiinja) 

16,4r»0 

270,551 

800,048 

3.) 

Caidas (Manizales) .... 

7,3S0 

170,405 

170,703 

.341,108 40 

Cauca (Popayaii) .... 

‘20,403 

103,408 

338,472 

108,288 

211,750 . 10 

Cuiidinaiiiarca (Bogota) . 

8,040 

375,400 

713,908 88 

Hiiila (Neiva) 

8,100 

73,080 

84,502 

158,191 10 

Magdalen.a (Santa Marta) . 

10,080 

70,008 

78,030 

149,547 7 

Narino (Pasto) . . . . 

0,300 

142,009 

i:)0,430 

2 02,. 53 5 31 

Santander Norte (Cucuta). 

0,255 

00,482 

104,800 

204,. 381 ' 32 

Santander Sur (Bucaramanga) . 

17,805 

101,308 

208,680 

400,084 22 

Toliina (lhague) 

10,080 

130,101 

140.235 

282,420 28 

217,159 55 

Valle (Cali) 

3,807 

104,703 

1 12,454 

Total Departments. 

182,006 

: 2,324,180 

2,508,049 

4,832,735 ■ 20*5 

Intend enc if !>. 





Choco (Quibdd) 

08, 1 27 

32,235 

' 35,802 

08,127 ' - 

Meta ( Villavicencio) . 


14,784 


29,309 — 


Arauca (Ai'auca) .... 

— 

2,4i>0 

2,150 

4,022 

Caqncta (Floreucia) . . . . 

— 

12,471 

1 2,003 

24,534 

Goagira (Puerto E.sli'clla). 

— 

2.3,032 

29,381 

53,01 3 

Juradd (Pizarro) 

— 

1,134 

4,073 

8,207 

Putumayo (Mocoa) . . . . 

. 

15,770 

] 5,004 

31,380 - 

Uraba (Acandi) 

— 

3,209 

3,177 

0,470 — 

Vaup^a (Calamar) .... 


2,901 

2,584 

5,. 54 5 — 

Total InicnfUio'ii's aud Commis 
saries 

258,840 

111,758 

110,755 

231,513 — 

Prison pnjmlatiou .... 

— 

3,147 

3,046 

0,70.3 ~~ 

Grand Total 

4 tc,840 

^2,439, 051 

2,032,050 

5,071,101 11*5 


This excludes about 30,000 uncivilised Indians. On December 4, 1903, 
Panama asserted its independence and was formed into a separate Republic. 
On April 6, 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with the United States, at 
Bogota, agreeing to recognise the independence of Panama and receiving in 
return 25 million dollars (5 millions sterling) and certain rights in the 
Panama Canal zone. (See Introduction of Tue Statesman’s Year Book, 
1915.) 

The capital, Bogota (pop. 121,257, 50,557 males and 71,700 females), 
lies 8,600 feet above the sea. The chief commercial towns are Barranquilla 
(48,907, 22,446 males and 26,461 females), connected with the coast at Puerto 
Colombia by 17 railesof railway ; Manizales (34,720, 17,131 males and 17,589 
females); Cartagena (36,632, 17,210 males and 19,422 females); Medellin 
(71,004, 31,270 males and 39,734 females) a mining centre ; Cali, 27,747 
(12,465 males and 15,282 females) ; Bucaramanga (19,735, 8,574 males and 
11,161 females); Cucuta (20,364, 10,414 males and 9,950 females), the last 
two being coffee centres. 

Most of the boundary line with Brazil is still undefined, and there are 
frontier difficulties with Pern, Ecuador and Venezuela. 
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Religion and Instruction. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogota, Cartagena, Medellin, and Popayan, the first 
having 4 .suffragans and the other tliree 2 a-piece. One of the snUragan sees 
is Panama, helonging to ecclesiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panama. Other forms of religion being permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian moral.s nor to the law.’ 

There is a Ministry of Public Instruction which has the supreme direction 
ef education throughout the Pepublic, and is divided into 5 sections : primary, 
secondary, professional, artistic and industrial. Education is stated to be in a 
satisfactory condition, there being 5,137 primary schools with 325,756 pupils 
(176,468 boys and 149.288 girls) and 5,733 teachers (1,759 men and 3,974 
women) in 1916. Nearly all the schools for secondary education, maintained or 
assisted by the nation, are entrusted to religious corporations of the Catholic 
Church. In 1916 there were 344 .secondary and professional schools with 
29,138 pupils (16,622 boys and 12,516 girls). There were also 43 art and trade 
schools with 2,380 pupils. The oldest University is that of Bogota 
(founded 1572). This and the School of Mines at Medellin are national 
institutions. The other Universities are departmental. They are the 
Universities at iMedellin (louiided 1822), of Cartagena, of Popayan, and of 
IVsto. In 1914 these together had 1,576 students. For the working class 
there are many schools of arts and trades directed hy the Salesian Fathers. 

There are other schools or colleges open, under religious orders, and the 

school of fine arts has been reopened. In 1914 there were 28 normal 

schools with 1,728 students (649 men and 1,079 women), and schools of 
mining at Medellin and Pasto. Primary education is gratuitous but not 
compulsory. In 1914, 3,445,225 pesos were spent on education, of which 
849,400 ])esos were paid by the State and the remainder by the Departments 
and Municipalities. The Republic possesses a national library, museum, 
and observatory at Bogota. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure fol 6 years in gold pesos : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Exiienditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1911 

1 1,:)31,5''9 

ll,S.32,900 

1914 

13,649,582 

14,771,575 

1912 

13, 217, 7e9 

14,205,30i> 1 

191.5 

12,054,914 

12,824,935 

1913 

17,3Sr.,022 

15, 531, 642 

1916 1 

]4,8t>0,000 

' 17,115,205 


i K.sti mates. 


The hudget estimates for the year ending June 30, 1916, were as follows; — 


Revenue 

Cl old Pe.sos 

Expenditure 

Gold Pesos 

Halt Tax 

1,180,000 

Ministry of Interior 

5,517,927 

Railways 

1.54,000 

Miicstry of Forei^iii 

Telegraphs 

.5.50,000 

A (fairs 

345,189 

</U8t0ni8 . . . ' 

6,600,000 

Ministry of Finance 

1,105,166 

Conaular Dues 

300,000 

MinivStry of War 

2,495,574 

1,103,454 

Htainps . 

850,000 

Public instruction 

Huccession Duties 

140,000 

National Debt Service . 

4,600,761 

'fotal (iuclud ingall | 
revenues) . . I 

1 

14,800,000 

Public Works 

Agriculture & Commeice 
j Total (including all 

expenditure) . , 

945,887 

209,529 

17,115,265 
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The external debt on January 1, 1917, amounted to 3,817,787^., made 
up as follows; — Consolidated external debt of 1896, 2,078,400Z. ; live per 
cent. Government bonds of 1906, specially secured on the Bogota-Sabana 
Railway, 278,880/.; six per cent, external gold loan of 1911, 286,480/.; six 
per cent, external debt of 1913, 1,174,027/. 

The intornal debt on July 1, 1916, was 4,557,781 gold pesos. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory, from 1 to H years. The permanent army 
consists of 3 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 
infantiy regiments ; 1 cavalry regiment of 4 squadrons; 1 artillery section ; 
1 engineer battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3 coni]»anics. The peace 
effective is about 6,000. In war time every fit Colombian is compelled to 
serve, and the war cflfective is about 50,000. The infantry are armed with 
rifles of the improved Remington pattern, with tlic French Gras rifle, and 
with the 88 pattern Manser. 

The Colombian navy consists of the following vessels : — On the Atlantic, 
3 cruisers ; on the Pacific, 2 cruisers, 2 gunboats, 1 troopship, 2 tugs ; on 
the river Magdalena, 1 gunboat. The .ships are all old, and of little or no 
fighting value. 

Production. 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in all the departments. 
In 1915 gold was exported to the value of 5,453,148 gold ])CSOs, silver to the 
value of 114,747 gohl pesos, and platinum to the value of 549,85 1 gold pesos. 
The mines are in Antioquia, Oauca, Bolivar, Tolima, ami Narino. The 
number of gold mines known in Colombia is as follows : Antioquia 
12,181, Narino 2,452, Caldas 2,610, Tolima 502, Cnuca 641. Other 
minerals, more or less worked, arc copper, lea<l, merenry, cinnabar 
(14 mines), manganese (7 mines), emeralds (32 mines). The emerald mines 
of Muzo and Coscuez belong to the Government. No statistics of their 
output are published, but they are said to yield 1 ,000,000 pesos worth of 
stones per annum. Nearly all the emeralds mined to-day come from 
Colombia. The Pradera iron works north-east of Bogota have a capacity 
of 30 tons of pig iron daily, and manufacture wrought iron, rails, sugar 
mills, castings, Ac. In the immediate neighbourhood of the works 
are coal, iron, limestone, sand, manganese, and fireclay dc.posits, which 
render the locality highly favoiuable for the development of metallurgical 
industries. Ihe salt mines at Aipaquirci, north of Bogota, are a government 
monopoly and a great source of revenue, su])plying most of the interior 
departments. The maritime departments use sea salt Gvaj)orated at the 
numerous natural salt ])ans along the coast. In several of the departments 
there are extensive do])osits of coal and petroleum. On the coasts there are 
valuable pearl fisheries which the Government desires to concede for a term 
of years. 

Only a small section of the country is under cultivation. Much of the soil 
IS fertile, but of no piesent value, from want of means of communication and 
transport. Coffee is the staple product, but transport is difficult. Tobacco 
is also grown, and for this Germany in the past was the best market. 
Cotton is produced in Magdalena, Bolivar, Antioquia and Santander, and 
is beginning to be cultivated in Boyaca, Tolima, and Gundinamarea. Cocoa 
sugar, vegetable ivory, tagua (or vegetable ivory nut), and dyewoods are 
produced, besides wheat, maize, plantaiii.s, Ac, Banana cultivation is 
extending, and near Santa Marta a large amount of capital is invested 
m this industry. The rubber tree grows wild, and its cultivation has 
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begun. Tolu balsam is cultivated, and copaiba trees are tapped but 
are not cultivated. Dye and cedar woods are abundant on the Magdalena 
river, but little or no wood of any sort is exported. The Panama hat 
industry is making great strides; some 86 i)er cent, of the hats manu- 
factured are sent to the United States. The total number of factories in 
Colombia in 1915 was 121, in which 12,406,000 dollars were invested. The 
principal manufacturing centres are Bogota, Medellin, Barianquilla, and 
Cartagena. 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 6 years : — ■ 


Year 

1 Imports 

1 ' 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


1 

i " ' £ 

£ 

: ' , 


£ 

1910 

3, 47 r>, 00 8 
i 3,(521,773 

3,.^)r>7,.S()l 

; 1013 

6,397,480 ' 

6,1:63,163 

1911 

4,476,179 

1 1914 

4,196,846 

6,526,617 

19r2 

i 4,792,024 

6,(544,349 

1 1916 

.3,r)(;s,o7o 

6,316,825 


I 


Trade by principal countries for 2 years in pesos gold ; — 


Imports j 

1914 

1915 

EJxports 

1914 

1915 

United Htates . ; 

6,48(5,794 

8,(561,780 

United States 

18,272,332 

21,945,602 

United Kingdom . 

(5,34(5,385 

5,.3()i(,6(58 

1 United Kingdom 

5,874,512 

3,692,207 

(Germany , . ^ 

2,570,424 

! 

Germany 

1,779,393 

— 

France . . . 1 

1,249,371 1 

478,170 1 

1 Franco . 

457,922 

253,986 

Italy . . . . j 

625,492 

168,411 1 

Italy 

21,078 

236,269 


The ])i‘in(‘ipal an iclos ot (export (1915), werocoUVe, 16,247,671 gold j)esos ; 
hides, 8,730,221 ; bnnauas, 1,977,140; gold, 5,453,148. 

About 67 per cent, of the colfee exported from Colombia goes to the 
United State.s ; cotton to Idverpool or Havre. The chief imports are Hour, 
lard, ])etroleum, and cotton goods from the United States ; and cotton good.s 
from Great Britain. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 5 years : — 


— 

j 1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

Imports from Colombia into U.K 
Exports to Colombia front U.K. . 

i ^ 

1,19^010 

I l,133,vS77 

£ 

1,088,717 

1 ,( 592,541 

£ 

j 1,090,1(54 
' 1,165,891 1 

i 

£ 

1,189,(584 

1,047,677 

£ 

194,962 

1,653,392 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1911 the merchant shipping of Colombia consisted of 1 steamer of 
457 tons and 4 sailing vessels of 1,121 tons. At Cartagena in 1910 there 
entered 257 vessels of 685,706 tons, and at Puerto Cmombia 327 vessels 
of 737,639 tons. The ports of Colombia are in regular communica- 
tion with those of European and American countries by means of 7 lines 
of mail steamers, 3 of which are British and the others German, French, 
Spanish, and Italian. 

The total length of railways open in Colombia in 1916 was 708 miles 
belonging to 9 companies and 2 States. Of the total, 466 miles have a gauge 
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of 3 ft. ; the rest a nieti c gauge. Number of passengers carried (1912). 
1,350,548; tons of freight, 383,930. The roads of Colombia are generally 
simple mule tracks, hut the Government continues to improve the main roads, 
which can be used now by automobiles. There are many cart roads besides. 
Much of the iiihnid tradic is by river, and the work of clearing and canalising 
the lowei and u])]>ei Magdah-na is being carried on. That river is navigable 
for 900 mill s ; stoannus asoond to La Dorada, 592 miles from Barranquilla. 
Tributaries 215 miles more of navigable water, and on these rivers 

42 steamers, with a total tonnage of 7,331, regularly ply. 

Postal facilities between Barranquilla ami foreign countiies are stated to 
he excellent, but as to internal services there are no recent statistics. In 
1915, ill the internal service there were 3,417,564 letters and post-cards 
transmitted, and 2,389,786 packets of ])rijited matter, samples, and business 
papers. Number of ofiices, 843. A British river-transport company has 
contracted with the Government to convey mails and passengers to and from 
the interior every three days. Other companies, British, German, and native, 
ply on the rivers. 

There were 12,000 miles of Government telegraph lines in July, 1915; 
number of ollices, 625 ; 2,875,306 telegrams were d(‘S[)atc]ied in 1915, and 
66,825 cabiegiams were smt. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

'I'lie redeinj)tion of the paper curiein'y and the restoration of metallic 
money is now taken in hand by tlio Government. The sovereign is received 
by tlie Goveininent in all tiansactions as the e(}iuvalent of 5 gold pesos. By 
a si>ecial law the exchange between tlie j)a])er curroney and the gold currency 
has been fixed at 10,000 ]»er cent., so that the value of the i>aper peso is 1 
cent gold. 

Biider the Law of Juno 12, 1907, the monetary unit is a gold dollar 
equal to one- fifth of a j)OinKl sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
ness being the same. Gobi coins are 2^ and 5 dollars. Silver coins are (900 
fine) the half-dollar, the peseta, and tlie real ; the silver coinage being legal 
tender for amounts not exceeding 10 dollars gold. Niekel coins for 1,*^2 
and 5 pesos (cents.) are legal tender up to 2 dollars gold, each peso paper 
being reckoned as worth 1 centavo gold (as stated above). Colondiia has 
no gold coinage beyond the British £1 and 10*s-. pieces, but coining has 
already begun at the Mint in Medellin, the first gold liaving been coiiuMl on 
August 11, 1913. In December, 1916, a law was promulgated aiithoiising 
tlie Govcniment to coin gold pieces in tJic minis of Bogota and Medellin 
free of charge In 1915 there were in circulation pa])er of a gold value of 
10,056,300 dollars ; silver, 7,004,700 dollars; nickel, 997,700 dollars ; gold, 
85,000 dollars ; and American and English money, 6,356,300 dollars n-akiiiix 
a total of 24,500,000 dollars. ’ 

There are 24 hanks in the Kepuhlic. Their joint capital amounted on 
December 33, 1915, to 8,605,277 pesos gold. 

The metric system v\^as introduced into the Republic in 1857. In custom- 
house business the kilogramme, equal to 2,204 avoirdupois pounds, is the 
standard. In ordinary commerce thcarroba, of 25 Colombian pounds, or 124 
kilos ; the quintal, of 100 Colombian pounds, or 50 kilos; and the carga, of 
250 Colombian pounds, or 125 kilos, are generally used. The Colombian 
libra is equal to 1 *102 pound avoirdupoLs. The Colombian vara or 80 cm. 
is still in some cases the measure of length used for retailing purposes, biit 
in liquid measure the French litre is the legal standard. ’ 
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Diplomatic and Commercial Representatives. 

1. Of Colomhia i.v Cheat Bkitain. 

Minister (md Envoy . Ignacio Cutienez- Ponce (January 13, 1915). 
Secretary of Lcyation . — Eduardo Perez-Triana. 

AttacMs. — Vvawo.iHGO Lecerra, and Santiago Perez O’Day. 

There are consuls or vice-consuls at Liverpool, Southampton, Hirniingham, 
Cardiff, Dundee, Glasgow, Newcastle, and Manchester. 

2. Of Great Britain in Colombia. 

Envoy Ex'., Min. Pirn, and OonsxLh General . — Percy C. Wyndhani. 
Appointed May, 1911. 

Consul at Barranquilla, and vice-consuls at Bogota, Carthagena, Honda, 
Medellin, and Santa Marta, and consular agents at Turnaco and BuenaveuUira. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Columbia. 

1. Offkual Puulioations. 

Anales diiiloiii.itieos y oonsulares de Colombia. B );^ota. 

Bulletins of tlic Bureau of Mte American Hojuiblics, Wasliiio^ton. l).C. 

Constitution of t lie Republic of Colombia( August 7, 188d). Bogota. 

Diario Olllcial. Bogoti'i. 

I'lstadistiea General por lleiirique Arbolc<la. Bogota, lidC., 

Foreign Utftce Reports, Animal Senes ainl Miscellaneous hioiies. London. 

Meiuoi’ia del Ministro de Obras Publicas— del Aliuistro de Gmura ; del Ministro de 
liistruccior Publica; Ministro de Kelacioiie.s Exieriores ; .Minisii o de (lobierno ; Ministro 
delT<*soro; Ministro de llacinida. Bogota. 

Infonne del Sni'erintendente de las Rentas Publieas. Bogotii. 

Boletin del .Miiiisterio de Relncioiu's Ext.ciiori's. Bogota, Qaartfily. 

Infonne del In^ipcctor (Jeneial de C'lrrcos y 'IVlegrafo — .\nnual. liogota. 

Infonne del I >iiector Genci al de Estadistica Xacional. Bogota, 1910, 

2. NoN-OfFR’LM, PuiJbICATlONS. 

ningham (IL), .Journal ofaii Expedii ion aero.^.s Veiicz.uela and (,’olonibia. London, 1909. 
Cadena{l\ J.), Analcs diidomaticos de Colombia. Bogota, 1S7S. 

C.imacho Roltldn (S ), Notasile viaje. Republica de Colombia. Fans, FJO."). 

A’der (P. J.), Colombia Loudon, 1918. 

Fiihrmann (O.) i\\u\ Mayor (E.), Voyage d’exploratiou scientitlque eii Oolombie (Vol . 
b des ‘ Memoires de la Soei»'Uo iieucb.Ueloise des Sciences naturi lies,’). Neuchatel, 1914. 
Jalhay (IL), La Repubhque de (,'oloiubie. Brussels, 1909. 

Keane (A. IL), Central and South America. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 2ud. ed. 
London, 190t>. 

Levine {L.), Colombia. London, 1914. 

Lope: (\.) and Rodrigue:: (J.), E.'.tadistica de Antioquia. Medellin, 1914. 

MarkUam (.Sii Clements), The Conquest of New Granada. Loudon, 1912. 

Medina (Leniidio), Limite Oriental dc Panama [The boumlary dispute between 
Colombia and Panama.] Bogota, 1918. 

Mosen (B.) Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.] Philadelphia, 189S. 
Moza'i8{\l. Ui) tiic Orinoco and down the Magdalena. New York, 19U. 

Nunez (R.) and Jahay (H.), La IRpuhliquc de Colombic, Geographie, Histoire 
Organisation, Ac. Brussels, 1893. 

Petre{Y. L.), Tlie Rojuiblic of Colombia. Tiondon, 1900. 

Pomda (BL), Blblioteca de Historia Nacional. IH vols. Bogota, 1914. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of F’oroign Bomiholders, Appendix. Annual, 
London. 

Rentrepo Tirado (E.), Kstudios sobre los Aborigeues de Colombia. Bogota, 1892. 
SerugpM (W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. London, 1900, and 
BOvStou, 1910. 

Thoinson (N.), Colombia and the United Stales. London, 191.j. 

Vega, de la (Jose), La FcderacioJi en Colombia, 1810-1912. Bogotil, 1912. 

Velanco (T.), Geografla de Colombia. Bogota. Also Colombia. [J'ranslation from 
Uechis' Niiuvelle Geograidiie Univcrselle, with copious notes Hupera<lded.l Bogota, 1893, 
Vergara (h\ J.), Nueva Geografla tie Colombia. Tomo I. Bogota, 1901. — Capitulos 
de nna Historia Civil y Militar de Colombia. Bogota, 1914. 

JSamoraf Guia de Colombia. BogoU, 1907. 
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COSTA RICA. 

(REniBLiCA DE Costa Rica.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Costa Rica, an indeiiendont State since the year 1821, and 
forming part from 1824 to 1829 of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution promulgated on Decenihe.r 7, 1871, and 
modified very frc^iucntly since that date. Practically there was no con- 
stitution, hut only dictatorships, between 1870 and 1882. The legislative 
power is vested in a Cliamher of Represeiitativccs called the (constitutional 
Congress, and made up of 43 deputies, being one representative to every 
8,000 inhabitants. lly the Election Law of August 18, 1913, universal 
suffrage was adopted for all male citizens who are of age and able to support 
tlmmselves, except those (lejU'ived of civil rights, criminals, bankrupts and 
the insane. Voting for President, Deputies and Municipal ('oiincillors is 
public, direct and free, d'he members of the Chamber are elected for the 
term of four years, one-half retiring every two years. The executive 
authority is in the hands of a ])resident, elected for the term of four 
yeais, 

Presideni of the Rcpuhlic . — Alfredo Gonzalez. (Elected for four years from 
May 8, 1914.) 

The administration normally is carried on by six Secretaries of State, 
who are appointed by, and res})onsihle to, the President. They are the 
Secretaries respectively of the Interior and Police; of Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, and Public Worship; of Public Instruction; of War and Marine ; 
of Finance and Commerce ; and a Secretary of Public Works under the 
control of Secretary of Finance and Commerce. 

On December 20, 1907, the 5 Central American States, l)y their represent- 
atives at a conference at Washington, signed (among other treaties) a treaty 
of peace by which all the States agree to submit disputed matters to a 
Court of Arbitration, the judges of which will he appointed by the Congress 
of each country, the decisions of tliis Court to be binding on all ])arties. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at 23,000 English square miles, 
divided into seven provinces, Sau Josts Alajiiela, Heredia, Cartago, Guana- 
caste, Punta Arenas, and Limon. The last (Jensus was taken in 1892. 
According to the estimate for December 31, 1915, the population was 
430,701, made up as follows : — 


Province 

Population 

Province 

Population 

San Jose . 

131,332 

Guanacaate . 

40,806 

Alajnela . 

1 of, 783 

Punta Arenas 

22,203 

Heredia . 

40,162 

liimon . 

23,750 

Cartago . . i 

64,6.W 

Total 

480,701 


There are about 8, .WO ahoriginei! (Indians). 
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The vital statistics for three years were as follows : — 



Marriages 

Births 

T i 

; Deaths : 

Increase 

1 in migration 

Emigration 

1013 

2,206 

17,740 

0.382 

.8,304 

1.3,080 

11,652 

1014 

1 2,17S 

l«,*-)33 

0,482 

0,15)1 

8,055 1 

8,900 

1915 

! 1,02'.) 

IS, 700 

1 0,545 

0,2.55 

3,S80 

1 

4,860 


The ])Opiilation of European descent, many of them pure Spanish 
blood, dwell mostly around the ca])ital, the city of San Jose (35,654, 
or with suburbs, 47,495), and in the towms of Alajucla (6,481), Cartago 
(12,905), Heredia (8, 200), Liboia (2,529), Punta Arenas (5,029), and Limon 
(6,742), There ar(‘, some 18,000 coloured Pritish West Indians, mostly in 
Limon Province, on the hanajia farms. 

For the ])ur})Ose of public hcaltli the country has been divided into 26 
districts, superintended by medical men paid by the national Treasury. 
The Kock(!fellcr Institute has established a branch in Costa Pica to combat 
ankilostomasis, and the Mc^dical OHieer in charge is giving most valuable 
advice and work to the Costa Rican authorities. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entirely 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The Pishoj) of San Jose is a 
sutfragan of the Archbishop of Guatemala. Elementary instruction is com- 
])ulsoryand free. Elementary schools are provided and maintained by local 
school councils, while the national government pays the teachers, 
besides making subventions in aid of local fumls. In 1915, there were open 
419 elementary schools ; the tcacliers nuinhered 1,489, and the enrolled pupils 
34,703, the average attendance being 32,059. Pkir secondary instruction 
there are at San Josd a lyceum for hoys with 327 ])U]»ilsiu 1915, ami a college 
for girls with 190 pupils. A normal school was established in 1915 at Heredia. 
The towns of Cartago, Alajuela, and Heredia, have each a college. For 
])rofessioiial instruction there is a Mediiail Faculty, and also schools of Law, 
Ibiarmaey, and Dentistry. 

S]»aTiish is the universal language of the eoiuitry. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, two Api)eal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation, 'riiere are also subordinate courts in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic, Capital ])uinshment 
cannot he inflicted. In 1915 there wore 8,762 convictions of mi.sdemeanour, 
and 1,848 of crime. 

Finance. 


The reveiuio and exj)enditure for five years liavo been (in colones, 
wovth about 22'9d., £1 — Colones 10*45) as follows : — 


-* 

1013 

1 

1014 i 

1915 

10101 

19171 


£ 

£ i 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

Kevonue 

919,801 I 

1 823,128 

0015,107 

723,7.82 i 

743,600 

Expenditure . 

980,012 

9.32.750 1 

i 

870, 1 60 1 

1 

.8.59,503 ) 

006,838 


1 Estimates. 
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The revenue is cliietl y derived from customs, liquors, and railways, posts, 
and telegra]>hs. The largest items of expenditure aro finance, public instruc- 
tion, and internal development. 

The foreign delit of the Ke]m})lic outstanding on Deceniber 31, 1915, was 
3,378,185/., made upofgold refunding bonds, 1911, of 2,000,000/. (1,586,600/. 
issued) and the French Loan of 1912, of 35,000,000 francs (1,378,185/. out- 
standing). The eoii[)ons have been paid up to date, and the London agents 
had 7,312/. in liand, and the Paris Bankers 735/. (18,398 francs) for 1916 
(joupons. ()I tlic 1)alance of t he Gold Kefunding Bonds of 1911, not issued, 
viz. : 413,340/., 50,000/. was dejjosited uith tlie National City Bank of New 
York for secinity of a credit of 150,000 dollars, 27,040/. w^as returned to 
the Goveriiineiit by tlie London agents and is in jiossrssion of tlie Govern- 
ment, 3,500/. was bought by the Government in 1915, and 332,800/. was 
deposited with the International Bank of Costa Rica as icserve for note 
issue ; 3,250/. of old bonds were exclianged during 1915 at value of 1,455/. 
The internal debt on December 31, 1915, was made u]) of 285,213/. bonds 
at 6 per cent., 19,674/. at 12 ])ercent., and tlie floating debt of 633,301/. 
repayalde at dates not yet due. It consists of (1) Municipal funds deriv<*d 
from sale of State lands granted to them by Government (no interest paid 
on these). (2) Funds of Oliarilalde Societie.s. (3) Loans of hanks and ])rivate 
pev.sous, not yet due. 


Defence. 

Costa Rica has an army, including reserve and national gnaid, of .52, 208 
officers and men. The active army numbers 38,946. and consists of 3 
brigades, 1 battalion, 3 rom])aiue.s, and 135 unclassified soldieis. Tlie })eaee 
strength is 1,000 men, and the war strength is e.stimated at 50,000 militia, 
as every male ])etwecn 18 and 50 may he reijuired to serve. Tlie RtqmVdic 
has also 1 motor launch on tlie Atlantic side and 1 on tln^ Pacific side for 
Revenue purposes. 


Production and Industry. 

There are thousands of square miles of jmblie lamls in Costa Rica that have 
never been cleared, on wliicli can be found quantities of virgin rosewood, 
cedar, mahogany, and other cabinet woods. Tin*. ])rincipal agricultural 
products are coffee (16,843,782 kilos, were exported in 1915-16, about 
half to the United Kingdom, and 12,206,357 kilos, in 1914-15 ; and 
bananas 95,400 acres (9,521,648 bunches valutfd at 911,162/. in 1915 
10,162,912 hunches in 1914, 11,170,812 in 1913). There is a l.risk banana 
trade with New Orleans, Mobile, New York, and I’oslon, ajid also between 
Limon and Bristol and Manchester. Gold and silver were mined in 1915 
to the amount of 161,174/. ; in 1914 to 177,714/. ; and in 1913 to 
204,295/. Maize, sugar-cane, rice, and potatoes are commonly cultivated. 
The distillation of spirits is a government monopoly. The live stock con- 
sists of 332,980 cattle, 52,030 horses, 63,434 ^ligs, ])esides mules, .sheep, and 
goats. Several districts are auriferous, and mining is carried on in tlie 
Abangarez, Barranca, and Aguacate districts; 4 mining com])auies are 
crushing. 

There are officially enumerated 3,296 factories and industri(s in the 
Republic, including coffee-drying c.stablishments, starch, broom and wood- 
work factories. 
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Commerce. 

The value of impoi ts into and exports from Costa Rica in 5 years 
(including coin and bullion) was as follows (in sterling 1 colon = 
22 -M) 


lOH 1012 j 1913 I 1914 191 r> 


£ £ i £1 £ '• £ 

Imports . . . 1,825,820 2,087, 180 ' 1,787,335 i 1,5.54,083 ’ 92.1,890 

Exports . . . 1,830,546 2,050,523 2,124,107 ' 2.t»35,272 2,052,082 


The impoi'ts 
coin. 

P'or 1915 and 
follows : — 

(191.0) iii<; 

1914 the 

hide 6,738/. coin, and th(‘ 

value of tlic chief impor 

exports (1915 

ts and ex})ort.s 

), 159/. 

w a.s a.s 

Import.s 

1914 

1915 

Exports 

1014 

1915 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Cotton goods . 

184,115 

1 12,632 

Bananas 

972,52.8 

911,1C,2 

Wheat . 

75,4.54 

66,588 

Coffee . 

959,687 

767,672 

Coal 

51,494 

22,011 

Gold, silver and 



Flour 

.38,9(’.2 

40,196 

1 concentrates from 



Ear.l 

42,172 

29,728 

mines . 

182,808 : 

166,695 

Drng.s 

33,741 

23,852 

1 Hides and shins . 

24,482 

32,952 

nice 

32,994 

22,359 

Timber . 

25,479 

10,162 


Of the import value iu 1915, 617,227/. (67 '30 per cent.) was from the 
United States, 115,128/. (12*55 per cent.) from the United Kingdom, 
52,448/. (5*72 per cent.) from S]>ainsh America, 28,320/. (3*09 per cent.) from 
Italy. Of the value exported, 1,001,334/. (48*70 per cent.) went to the 
United States, 913,357/. (44*52 per cent.) to the United Kingdom, 2,721/. 
(0*15 ])er cent.) to Uermany, 12,960/. (0*65 per cent.) to Phancc. and 56,598/. 
(2*77 ]»er cent.) to Spanish America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Rica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years ; — 


— : 1912 ! 1913 1914 1015 1016 

{ JB I £ I £ £ 

Imports from Costa Uica into U.K.I 1,317,154 ; 1,124,102 , 1,684,120 ! 1,560,590 1,518,625 
Exjiorts to Costa iliea from U K. .| 236,242 j 236,357 186,563 j 97,432 138,650 


Shipping and Communications. 

There are no official figure.s available ns regards Costa Rica sliipping. 
On the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and power 
launches, and on the Pacific coa.st some motor launches. 

In 1915 there entered the ports of the Republic 413 vessels (86 British, 
21 Norwegian and 221 United States), of 901,093 tons, and cleared 419 
(87 British, 21 Norwegian and 221 United States) vessels, of 906,880 tons, 
liimon is visited regularly by .steamei*.s of 3 shipping companies (1 British, 
1 American and 1 Italian) connecting it with ports of Phi rope and America, 
Since the war, German, French and Spanish lines ceased calling at Limon, 
The American lino are steamers of the United Fruit Company, formerly under 
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British flag, now transferred to Ameiieaii flag. Three lines visit the Pacific 
port of Punta Arenas. 

The railway system connects San Jose with the Atlantic port, aiid has been 
extended to connect the ca]>ital with the Pacific port. The length of rail- 
way is about 385 miles— the San Jose to Limon main lino, 101 miles (Costa 
Rica Railway), and the San Jose-to Punta Arenas main lino, 7fi miles (State 
owned) ; the system is being extended into the banana lands. The 
branch line of railway south of the P>ananito River is being extended to 
Estrella River, in the direction of the ranama frontier, and only 20 miles 
now divide the teiniinals of the two railways belonging to the United Fruit 
Com])iiny. When these two terminals aie joined up, through rail communi- 
cation will he established between Port Liiiiou and the new port of Almirantc 
in Panama. At San Jose there is an electiiv; tramway of 8^ miles. 

In 1915 there were 208 post offices. The iminher of postal packets de- 
spatched and received was 8, fill,'.'- 10. 

There arc (1915) telegraph wii es of a total length of 15,170 English miles, 
with 147 tclcgraj)!! ofiices. The iiumher of messages was 711,052. 'riie 
telephone lines had a length of about 640 miles. Wireless telegrapliy is 
working from Limon to Bocas del Toro (Panama) 60 miles, and to 
Bliiefields, in Nicaragua, and to Colon, iu Republic of Panama. Limon 
has a radius of 300 miles. The Government has a small wireless station 
at Colorado (moutli of R. vSan Juan, near Nicaraguan border). 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

In October, 1914, the Banco Iiitcinacional do Costa Rica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue. It is auiliorised to issue u}) to 4,000,000 
tfoloncs in notes to bcaior (guaranteed by Gnvermmmt 6 jx r cent. P>on(ls and 
by un-issued balance of Costa Rica<i(>hl Refunding Bonds of 1911 for an 
equal amount). There arc 3 other banks in Costa Ricn, the A.nglo-Costa 
Rican Bank (founded 1863) and the Bank of Costa Rica (1877), with a 
capital of 1,200,000 and 2,000,000 coloncs respectively, a/id the Alcrcaritile 
Bank of Costa Rica (1908) with a ^'apital of 1,500,000 colones, A hrancli of 
the Royal Bank of Canada was o])c]iod in Angnst. 1915. Banks of issue must 
keep a re.servo iji gob] e([ual to 40 ]>er cent, of their note circulation. The 
total notes in circulation on Eehrnary 3, 1915, were 221,728 colonics of the 
three banks named, 4,000,000 (toloncs of the Banco Tnteroacional do Costa 
Rica, and 1,987,440 culones of the (hmmcrcial Jkink of Co-ta Rica wliiclj 
became bankrupt iu February, 1915. dhu' tliice j)rivate hanks livid total 
reserves on February 3, 1915 (latest availalile figure.s) of 2,692,412 colones. 

On October 26, 1896, an Act was ]»as8ed for the ado])tioii of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to he the gold colon, weighing 778 grammes, 900 fine (value 
about 22*9^1). The U.8. gold dollar is woith 2T5 colones and tlie English 
so>ereign, 10*45 colones. The new silver coinage consists of fractions of the 
colon, viz., 50, 25, 10, and 5-ccnt pieces *900 lino silver, which are legal 
tender up to 10 colons, copper being legal tender up to 1 (iolou. Foreign 
gold is legal, but not foreign silver. ^ 

The metric system is now in u.se ; the following are the old weights and 
measures : — 

The Lihra .... — I '014 lb. avoirdupois. 

,, Quintal .... c:::: 101*40 lbs. ,, 

,, Arroha . . . :r:25*35 

mi • •. •. =11 bushels (imperial biLshel). 

The old weights and measures ol Spain are in use in the country districts 
but the introduction of the French metric system is legally established and 
in general use. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Costa Rica in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PlenipoUniiary in London. — \V, de la 
Giiardia (May 30, 1913). 

Secretaries. — Victor M. and Guillermo do la Gaidia. 

Consul-General. — W. J. LoLachoiir, 58, Lombard Street, E.C. 

'there are Consular Representatives at Birmingham, Cardiff, Falmouth, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Southain])toii, 
Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Costa Rica. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General. 
— Sir C. C. Mallet, C.JiLG., resident at Panama. 

Consul. — F. N. Cox. 

Consul at Port Livwn. — IV. McAdam (April, 1915). 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Costa Rica 

1. Offktal Publications. 

The publications of ilie Doj>artiiiei)ts of Finance and Cuninjcree, of the Interior, of War 
and Marine, of Industry, of Education, the Census Ottice. 

Auuario Estadistico. Han Jo.se, AnimaJ. 

Documentos rclativo.s la Controvcr.sia dc 1 unites con la Kej'iibJica de Panama. San 
Jose, 1909. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Barrantes, (F, IMontcio), Klciucntos de Uistc>riadc Costa ilioa. Han Jose. 1S92. 

BioUey (Paul), Costa liica and her Future. Washington, 18S0. 

Calvo (L B.), The Uoptiblic of Costa iliea. Chicagi), 1800. 

Fernandfz {L.) ilistoria de Costa Pica, 1502 — 1821. Madri*!. 18.S9. 

Friibel (Julius), Aus Ainerika. 2 vols. Leijtzig, 1857-5S. 

Keane (A. II.), Centi'al and South America. 2nd ed. (In Stanford's Comi>endiuni.l 
London, I'.H !). 

Afarr(N.), Ucise nacli CVntralameriUa. 2 vols, llaiiibiirg, 18t)?.. 

Morelot (L.), Voyage dans rAmcrique ccntrale. 2 vols. Paris. 18,59. 

PaltiK-r (F.), Central America and its Problems. New Yo k, 1910. 

P^raPa (Manuel M.), (Josta liica: its (’liniate, Const itution, and liesources. V/itli a 
survey of its jtresent llnancial position. Lomlon, 187.*!. 

Pecior (II. X Les rlciitsses de rAiuerique Ceiitralc. P.aris, 19(i9. 

Periyny (M. de), Les cinq liepublnpies de I’Ainerique Centrale. Paiis, 1910. 

Seherzer (Karl, Hitter ron), Wanderungen durch die tnitleiamerikanischen FreistaHlen, 
Braunschweig, 18r>7. 

Schrorder (.7.), Costa Rica State Immigration. San Jos<'*, 1894. 

Vote (E. N.), Co.sta liica: linn's Commercial Moiio.ur&ph. New York, 1913. 

Wayner (Moritz), Die Uepnblik Costa Rica in Centralamerika. Lei)»zig, 1850. 
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CUBA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Cuba, after having been continuously in Spanish possession from it? 
discovory, was by the peace preliminaries and by the definitive treaty signed 
by the Peace Commissioners at Paris, December 10, 1898, reliiiquislied by 
Spain, and thus has the position of an independent nation. The direct armed 
interposition of the United States in the struggle against Spanish domination 
has, ho^ycver, brought the island into close association with the United 
States Government. On November 5, 1900, a convention met to decide on 
a constitution, and on February 21, 1901, a constitution was adopted, 
under which the island has a republican form of government, with a 
president, a vice-president, a Senate, and a House of Representatives. 
The United States legislature passed a law authorising the President of 
the United States to make over the government of the island to tlie Cuban 
people as soon as Cuba should undertake to make no treaty with any foreign 
power endangering its independence, to contract no debts for which Hit* 
current revenue would not suflicc, to concede to the United States Govern- 
ment a right of intervention, and also to grant to it the use of naval 
stations. On June 12, 1901, these conditions Avere accepted by Cuba, on 
February 24, 1902, the President ami Vice-President of tlic Republic were 
elected, and on May 20 the control of the island was formally transferred to 
the new Cuban Government. Under treaties signed July 2, 1903, the 
United States lias coaling stations in the Pay of Guantanamo and Bahia 
Honda, for which tliey pay 2,000 dollars annually. The connection between 
Cuba and the United States was rendered still closer by the reciprocal com- 
mercial convention which came into operation on December 27, 1903. 

Ill August, 1906, an insurrection broke out, and a United States Com- 
mission undertook tlie provisional government. On January 24,1909, the pro- 
visional government came to an end, and the new presideiR assumed ofbre. 

Pm* General Maiio G. Meiiocal (inaugurated May 20, 1913 ; second 
term expires May 20, 1921) 

There is a Cabinet consisting of tlie Secretaries of State, of Justice, 
of the Interior, of Finance, of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labour, of 
Public Instruction, of Public Works, and of Sanitation and Charity. 

The National Congress is made Uf) of a Senate (24 memhers, 4 for each 
province) and a House of Representalives (114 members, 1 for every 2.o,000 
of the inhabitants). 

Area and Population. 

Cuba has an aie«a ot 44,164 square miles with a po})ulation, according to 
the enumeration of November, 1916, of 2,627,536. The area, population, and 
density of population of each of the six provinces were as follows : — 


Province 


Area 

Poj.nlation in liil'i 

Pop. per sq 
mile 

Havana 

Pinar del Rio 

Matanzas 

Santa Clara . 

Oainagiicy . 

Oriente 

! 1 

Square inile.s 
a, 174 
\2V2 
:i,2r,o 

10,070 

14,227 

OSS, 0.5 7 

200, 1 00 

280,362 

50.5,220 

193,201 

004,530 

216*77 

61*67 

I 85*09 

72 

18*87 

42*40 

Total . 

• . 

44,215 

1 2,627,630 

59*65 
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The population in 1916 has increased 116,488 over that of 1915, The 
whites formed 71*9 and the coloured 28*1 of the total population. 

The movement of population for 3 years was as follows : — 


Year 

! Births 

1 

^ Marriages 1 

1 

Deaths 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1013 

I 

, 62,003 

I3,4:i7 

33,284 

28,809 

1014 

, 86, ,317 

— 

35,887 

49,430 

1915 

57,048 

12,152 

S'), 086 

45,496 


In 1915 there wore 79,233 immigrants as follows: 63,072 men, 17,456 
women, and 8,705 children ; ami 44,831 men, 14,205 women, and 6,397 
children emigrated. 

The chief towns are (population in 1916) Havana, 359,259 ; Santiago de 
Cuba, 63,041 ; Matanzas, 56,468 ; Cienfiiegos, 82,092 ; Camagiiey, 93,057 ; 
Cardenas, 32,513 ; Santa Clara, 57,767 ; Sancti Spiritus, 58,843 ; Guanta- 
namo, 60,216 ; Pinar del Rio, 52,472 ; Manzanillo, 62,485. 


Instruction, 

According to the census returns for 1907, 31 per cent, of the population 
could not read ; 69 per cent, could read. Education is obligatory since 
1880, but the law was not enforced until 1899 when the present elementary 
and secoudary scliool systems were established. Each municipality was 
required to hav(‘. a school board, and every town to have schools at which 
the attendance of children should be compulsory. On June 30, 1915, there 
were 2,686 sehuol hou.scs, with 4,525 class rooms and 4,931 teachers; 
289,692 pupils were enrolled in the public schools (149,013 boys and 140,679 
girls) ; the average atteiidanco being 183,947. 

The secondary and higher instruction is given by the Government in 
accordance with the bye-laws of the Constitution. It maintains six second- 
ary schools, one in each of the six provinces. They are called “ Institutes 
for Secondary Instruction.’' Annexed to these Institutes are the Special 
Schoo].s of Land Surveying. The Institute of Havana has no School of 
Surveying, but has a number of other schools, such as the School of Com- 
merce, of Navigation, of Stenography and Typewriting. The number of 
students in the various Institutes is 2,087 (1915-1916). 

University instruction i.s given at the University of Havana, which is 
divided into tlic three F.-iculties of Liberal Arts and Science, of Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and of Law. Congress regulates and dictates the laws in refer- 
ence to the different courses of studies. Tlio number of students in the 
University of Havana in the .session 1915-16 was 1,432. 


Finance, Defence. 

The Budget for the fiscal years commencing July 1, 1916 and 1917, and 
ending June 30, 1917 and 1918, shows estimated receipts 41,828,580 dollars ; 
expenses 40,262,905 dollars, leaving a surplus of 1,565,674 dollars. 

The principal items of estimated income were: — Customi Revenue, 20,100,000 dollars 
and Consular Fees, 670,000 dollars. The principal items of estimated expenditure were 
Home Afl^irs, 11,044,249 dollars, Finance Department, 2,861,018 dollars, Instmetiott, 
0,196,420 dollars, and Public Works. 6,101 065 dollars. 

3 F 
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The debts of the Republic of Cuba (November 16, 1916) were (according to 
the President’s message) as follows 


Exterior Debt, 1904, 5 per cent. 
,, „ 1909, 44 „ 

»} 1914, 5 ,, 


dollars 

28,808,000 

16,500,000 

10,000,000 


Total Exterior Debt . 
Interior Debt, 5 per cent. 


55.308,000 

10,615,400 


Total Debt .... 65,923,400 

(£13,184,680) 

For the preservation of order in the Uej)ub]ic and in accordance with 
the law reorganising the army, the latter is now coni[)osed of 444 oiticers and 
11,000 eidisted men. The navy consists of one cruiser, one school ship and 
eighteen revenue cutters. 


Production and Industry. 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, hut coffee, cocoa, 
cereals, and potatoes are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minerals. In 1912-13 the sugar crop was 2,443,986 tons; tliat for 
1913-14 was 3,597,732, that, for 1914-15, 2,592,667 tons; and that 
for 1915-16, 3,007,915 tons. In 1914-15 there wane 177 sugar *1111118. 
Rice growing has recently been started. The princij>al fruits exported 
were pineapples, bananas, and cocoanuts. 

Cuba’s production of rum in 1915 was 696,067 gallons, and in 1914, 
420,517 gallons; of alcohol, 2,021,116 gallons in 1915, and 649,722 gallons 
in 1914. 

On December 31, 1915, the live stock in the island consisted of 3,703,928 
head of cattle, 720,040 horses, 54,264 mules, and 2,882 asses. 

Cuba has forest lands, many of which are in })rivatc ownership, but the 
forests belonging to the State have an area of about 1,250,000 acres. These 
forests contain valuable cabinet woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides 
dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar- 
boxes, and mahogany is exported. Many other hard w^ootls arc used for 
railway sleepers, carts, ploughs and other local [)urposes. 

In the district of Santiago de Cuba, copper, manganese, and iron mines 
are worked. The iron mines employ over 4,000 workmen, and supply on an 
average 60,000 tons of ore per month to the United States. Gold is found 
but little worked. There are rich beds of asphalt which are not largely 
worked. 


Commerce. 

The value of the imports and exports for 5 years (ending June 30) were 
as follows: — 


- 

j 1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

j 1916 

Imports 

Exports 

1 ^ 

25,180,448 

34,595,660 

£ 

28,705,374 

33,025,000 

£ 

23,800,282 

35,510,790 

£ 

31,O.S9,G44 

50,868,353 

i £ 

81,361,811 
60,884,510 
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The imports and exports were distributed as follows : — 


Countries 

Imports from ! 

Exports to 


1014 

1015 

1914 

1915 

United States .... 
Other American Countries 

United Kingdom 

Spain . . . , . . 

Franco 

Germany 

Dollars 
f)O,.304,r)S0 
7,081, .507 
12,370,018 
0,0.57,403 
4,731,822 
5,034,110 

Dollar.s j 

104,723,108 i 
8,022,586 1 
15,287,008 ' 
10,817,4.35 ' 
5,107,110 
700,003 

Dollars 

148,263,623 

3,180,412 

15,811,083 

2, 7 IKS, 87 3 

2, 30 r, 530 

2, 354, ('07 

Dollars 

203,164,414 

.3,356,875 

33.033,016 

8,021,2.30 

1,135,404 

7 

Total (including all other 
countries). . . ! 

110,001,410 

(23,800,282/.) 

; 155,448,23.3 
(31,080,644/.) 

177,553,051 

(35,510,700/.) 

2 51, 2§ 1,763 
(.50,858,853/.) 


The princijuil exports are sugar und tobaeco ; in 1915 the one formed 
77 per cent, and the other 9*6 per cent, of the total ex])orts. In 1915, 
sugar was ex])orted to tlie value of 39,504,200/., and tobacco to the value of 
4,882,800/. Tlic prinidpal iin{)orts are cotton goods (2,237,181/. in 1915), 
machinery (2,865,075/. in 1915), and cereals (3,874,756/. in 1915). 

Total trade between Cuba and tlie United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
return.s) for five years 


- 

' 1012 1013 1014 

1 

1015 

' 1016 

Imports from Cuba into IJ. K. 
Exports to Cuba from U.K. 

c : £ .c 

. 2,548,153 3,674,806) 4,3lt‘.,842 
. 2,552,013 2,214,3-6 1,504,886 

£ 

8,240.100 

1,781,640 

£• 

12,062,002 

2,060,386 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1913 -14, 17,264 vessels entered and 17,285 cleared. British vessels, 
268 ol 508,050 tons entered the Port of Havana and 266 of 510,639 tons cleared 
(1912). In Cuba there were, in 1916, 2,359 miles of railway — tlie United Rail- 
ways of Havana, 705 miles; Cuba Railroad, 589 miles ; Cuban Central Kail- 
way, 349 miles, and Western Railway of Havana, 147 miles. The lines 
now connect the principal towns and seaports from Pinar del Rio in the 
west, to Santiago do Cuba in the east. The larger sugar estates have jnivate 
lines connecting them with the main lines. Several important railway 
extensions are projected. The question of the nationalization of tlie railways 
is (1917) under consideration. There are 1,162 miles of cart roads open to 
traffic. There are (1915) 658 post offices, 226 telegraph offices, and nine 
wireless stations operated by the Government. 

On November 7, 1914, a law was jiubli.shcd authorising a new coinage 
issue iu Cuba with a gold peso of 1*6718 grammes (1*5046 grammes fine) as 
the monetary unit. The gold coins are tlie 20, 10, 5, 4, 2 and 1 peso 
pieces ; the 20, 10 and 5 pesos pieces are of the same weight and value 
as the corresponding United States gold coins. Silver is coined in jiieces 
of 1 peso, 40 cents, 20 cents, and 10 cents, wliile nickel coins of 5, 2, 
and 1 cent pieces are also issued. 

The coinage of gold is unlimited, but silver must not ]>o minted to the 
value of more than 12,000,000 pesos. The extent of the nickel coinage is to 

3 F 2 
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be determined by tbe National Executive. The United States coinage will 
still remain legal tender. 

The total amount minted since coinage was first commenced is as follows : 
gold, 5,200,000 dollars; silvtT, 6,237,000 dollars; and nickel, 648,120 
dollars; making in all 12,085,130 dollar.;. The recoinage of Spanish and 
French gold amounted to 9,212,250 dollars. Cuba tlius possesses a stock of 
national coin of all kind and denomination amounting to 21,297,380 dollars, 
of which 14,412,250 dollars is in gold. 

A proposal is under consideration to establish a national bank. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Ok Cura in Oiikat Britain. 

Envoy and Minifitc.r . — Geiieial Carlos Garcia Velez (June 11, 1912). 

o/‘ Ae^n^:on. — ]\Iiguel Angel Campa, Anselmo Diaz de Yillar, 
and Dr. Calixto J. AVhitmavsb. 

Aitacht. — Dr. Luis Mazou 

Conmls m London — Gustavo Navarret c. 

There is a Consul-General in Livio'pool, and Consuls in Birmingbani, 
Glasgow, Hull, and other towns. 

2. Ok Great Briiain in Cuba. 

Envoy and Minister — Ste[)ben Leecli. 

British Vice-Consuls at Ihfvana—W, D. K. Cowan and G. F. Plant. 

There is a British Consul at Santiago, and Vice-Consuls at Cienfuegos 
and Cardenas. 

Books of Reference concerning Cuba. 

l. OFFiciAL Publications. 

Annuario Lstadistico do la do CnLa. IJavana. Annual. (First issue, 1911. 

Cuba . Wliat She lias to Oiler to the Investor or (he Iloiue-sceker. Havana, llUo. 

Bei’ort ol the ConnaitLee on Forei}.;n Uelutions on AfTairs in Cuba. lJnit(;d States 
Senate, No. SSo. Fifty-fifth Congress. WMshington 

Washmgton Anieriean Ue.publlcH for September, 

Bstadistica General: ^inerm Exterior. Quarterly and Annual.— Movimiento de 
roblacion. Monthly ami Annual. Havana. 

Informe Ui-.Anual Saiiitario y Demogratieo. Havana. 


2. Non -Official Publications. 

Atkins (J. lb). The War in Cuba. London, lS9t). 

(R. G.), The Lopez Fxpeditioim to Cuba, 1848-1 8:>J . J.ondon and I'rinceton, 

Clark (W. J.), Commercial Cuba. London, 1899 

anaAnin / T ^ Wcst Indian Arobipelago. New York, 1899. 

OaRajian(J. M.) tuba and International lUdatioiis. London, 1902. 

^P'mish-Americau War. Washington, 1899. 

Piron (H.), L He de Cuba. Pans, 1898. 

Porter (R. P.), Industrial Cul>a. New York 1800 

Robinson (A. G.), Cuba ; Old and New. London 1918 

Roosevsli (Th.), The Rough Riders. London. 1899 

^n;an(A. S ) and Jiamney (M. M.), The Lsland of Cuba. London. 1898. 

Wnght (L A.), The Larly Hi.stoiy of Cuba (1492-1. 58(1) London 1917 
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DENMARK. 

(Kongerigkt Danmahk.) 

Reigning King. 

CJiristian x.l bom September 26, 1870; son of King Frederik VI 11. 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princess Alexandrine, of Meck- 
lenburg ; succeeded to tlic tbrone on the death of his father, May 14, 1912. 

Children of the Kiiuj. 

I. Prince Cliristian Frederik^ born March 11, 1899. 

II. Prince Knutl, born July 27, 1900. 

liTotherH and sisters of the King. 

I. Prince ffar/, born An^cist 3, 1872; elected King of Norway, under the title of 
Haakon VII., November ; manie<l July ‘22, 1806, to Princess Maud Alexandra of 
Great Britain; otlspiing Prince Alexander (now Crown Prince Olav of Norwa}), boin 
July 2, 1003. 

II. Prince Ilarald, born October 8, isTO . inflrrie<l April ‘28, 1000, to Princess Helerm 
of Sonderburg-Gliicksborg ; oHspring I'rince.s.s Feodora, born July 1, 1010; Prii cess 
Caroline Mathilde, born April ‘27, 191‘2; Princess Alexandrine Louise, born December I‘2, 
1914. 

III. Princess Ingeborg, born August 2, 1878 ; married August 27, 1897, to Prince 
Charles of Sweden . 

IV. Princess Thgra, born March 14, 1880. 

V. Prince Gustav, born Marcli 4, 1887. 

VI. Princess Dagmar, born May 23, 1800. 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448, 
after the death of the la.st male scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen 
the Danish Diet elected to the tlirone Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity romained for moretlian four centuries, although 
the crown was not rendered hereditary by right till the year 1600. The direct 
male line of the House of Oldenburg became extinct M'ith the sixteenth king, 
Froderik VII., on November 15, 1863. In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great Powers of Europe, ‘taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe, is of high im- 
portance to the preservation of ])eacc,' .signed a treaty at London on May 8, 
1852, by the terms of which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made over to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliickshurg, 
and to the direct male descendants of liis union with the Princess Louise of 
He-ssc CasscI, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. In accordance with 
this treaty, a law concern ing tlio succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained tlie royal sanction July 31, 1853. 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 
other members of the royal house amount to 174,000 kroner. 

Subjoined is a li.st of the Kings of Denmark, with the dates of their 
accession, from the time of election of Christian I. of Oldenburg : — 


Christian I. . 


Home of Oldenburg. 

A.D. 

.1448 ■ Christian V. . 


A.D. 

. 1670 

Hans 


. 1481 

Frederik IV. . 


. 1699 

Christian II. 


. 1513 

Christian VI. 


. 1730 

Frederik L . 


. 1523 

Frederik V. . 


. 1746 

Christian III. 


, 1533 

Christian VII, 


. 1766 

Frederik II. 


. 1559 

Frederik VI. . 


, 1808 

Christian IV. 


. 1688 

! Christian VI 11. 


. 1830 

Frederik III. 


. 1648 

Frederik VIL 

e 

. 1848 
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House of Schleswig- JTolstein-Sonderhurg’OliicJcshurg. 

Christian IX., 1863. Fredorik VIIL, 1906. Cliristian X., 1912. 

Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Denmark is founded on the * Grundlov ’ 
(charter) of June 5, 1915. Tliis may in many respects be said to be a 
further development along the lines laid down in the ‘Grundlov’ of 
June 5, 1849, the (charter" wliich introduced tlie Constitution in Denmark. 
According to the ‘Grundlov’ of 1915, the executive power is vested in 
the King and his rcsi)onsible ministers, and the right of ^ making 
and amending law\s in the Rigsdag, or Diet, acting in conjunction with 
the sovereign. Tlie King must be a member of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churcli, which is declared to be the religion of the State. The Rigsdag 
comprises the Folkething and the Landsthing, the former being a House of 
C(‘inmons, the latter a Senate. The Fulketliing consists of 140 members 
returned in direct elections })y univnsal sullrage for the term of four years. 
The franchise is cnjo 3 ’cd by ail citizens of good reputation, male and female 
(of an age gradually decreasing Iroin thirt} years at present to twentydive), 
who are not in receipt of poor-reli(d'. All voters are eligible for election to 
the. House. Of the 140 members the capital has to elect 24 hy the list system 
of Proportional Hepresciitation. Outside the capital 92 members are elected 
in single-member constituencies by simple majority, and furthermore 23 
additional seats are to be allotted to candidates of those j)artics who have 
obtained less than their ])roportional share. The additional seats are to bo 
had by those non-clected candidates having received the most votes. One 
member is elected in the Faroe Islands by simple majo] ity. The handstliing 
consists of 72 members. The franchise is (*njoye(l by all electors to the 
Folkething, of thirty-live years of age, and residing in the electoral district. 
All former privileges for the largest taxpayer.s have been abolished by the 
‘Grundlov’ of 1915. The election is indirc(d and exclusively 4 >roportional. 
Fifty-four of the 72 members are eh^cted by the Andra (flare) method of ITo- 
portional Representation in large electoral districts, mostly embracing 10 to 12 
members. The remaining 18 members are to be elected on the j)rinciple 
of Proportional Representation by the members of the outgoing House. 
Fifty-four members of tlie [..aiidsthing are re-a})pointed in two sections, 
each including about 27, and sitting eight years. As for the remaining 18 
members, they are all to be elected for the same, peiiod of eight years. 
Both the members of the Landsthing and of the Folkething receive payment 
for their services at the rate of 10 kroner (Us. Id.) per day. Members must 
accept payment. They also receive second-class free passe.s on the railways. 

The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first I'uesday in October. To 
the Folkething all money bills must in the first instance be submitted by the 
Government. Tlie Landstliing, beside.s its legi.slative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary mcmliers of the Hoiesteret, form tli'e Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. Tlie ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in that chamber 
which they are members. 

The executive (appointed June 21, 1913), acting under the king as 
president, and called the State Council — Statsraadet— consists of the follow- 
ing ten departments : — 

1 and 2. The Presidency of the Council a'nd Ministry of Justice . — 
Carl Theodor Zahle. 

3. Mmisiry of Foreign Affairs . — Erik Scavenius, 

4. Ministry of the Interior . — Ove Rode. 
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5. Ministry of defence. — Peter Munch. 

6. Ministry of Finance. — Edvard Brandcs. 

7. Ministry of Public Instruction. — Sdren Keiser- Nielsen. 

8. Ministry of Fcchisiasiical Affair.^. — Tliorvald Povlsen. 

9. Ministry of Ayricnltnre. — Kristjaii Pedersen. 

1 0 . Min istr y of Pub I ie J Porks. — J ens I lassiii g Jorgensen. 

11. Ministry of Commerce and Navigation. — Christopher Hage. 

12. Ministers for Iceland. — Jon Magunsson^ Jljiirn Kristjansson and 
Higiirdru’ Jonsson. 

13. Ministers v)ithout Portfolio. — J. C. Christensen^ C. M. Rottboll and 
J. A. M. Stauning, 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if imjieached, aiivl found guilty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folke thing. 

Landsthing, elected 1915 : — 21 Right, 24 Left, 4 Socialists, 6 Radicals, 
4 Independents, and 4 va'Mut seats. 

Folkething, elected May, 1915 : — 42 Left, 27 Radical Left, 32 Socialists 
8 Right (Conservatives), and 5 Independents. 

For administrative [)Uiposes Denmark is divided into 18 counties (Amter), 
each of which is administered by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a munici])al division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,200). There are 77 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Hural as well as urban municipal councils are 
elected direct by universal sudVage and Proportional Representation. Copen- 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form of administration. 

The chief of the dependencies of the Crown of Denmark, Iceland, has its 
own constitution and administration, under a charter which came into force 
August 1, 1874. By the terms of this charter, modified by two laws of 
October 3, 1903, the legislative powrnr is vested in the Althing, consisting of 
40 members, 34 elected by p«)])ular suffrage, and 6 nominated by the king. 
A minister for Iceland nominated by the king, and residing at Reykjavik is 
the responsible head of the administration. The offices of the governor 
and the two Amtmands have been abolished. 


Area and Population. 

Tlio following table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1916:’ 


Divisions 

Area 1911 

I English sq. m. 

Population j 
1916 1 

Population 

1916 



per sq. m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjbbenhavn)! 
without suburbs . . . / 

27 

i ! 

i 606,390 1 

18,015 

Islands in the Baltic 

1 5,117 

1,161,163 

226 

Peninsula of Jutland 

1 9,898 

1,253,809 ! 

136 

Faeroe Islands .... 

540 

19,617 ! 

36 

Total 

16,582 

2,940,979 1 

180 


The population (excluding the Faeroes) consisted of 1,415,822 males 
and 1,505,640 females in 1916. The total population at the census 
of 1916 was 2,921,362, showing an increase during 1911— 16 of 1T6 per 
cent, per annum. Jn Denmark proper the t^wn population has increased 
from 1,109,726 in 1911 to 1,209,976 in 1916; while the rural population 
has increased from 1,647,350 in 1911 to 1,711,387 in 1916. * The^populatio?^ 
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is almost entirely Scandinavian ; in 1911, of the inhabitants of Denmark 
proper, 96*66 per cent, were born in Denmark, 0*07 per cent, were boin 
in the Colonies, 0*16 per cent, in Norway, 1*45 per cent, in Sweden, 0*97 
per cent, in Sleswig, 0*47 i)er cent, in other parts of Germany, and 
0*23 per cent, in other foreign countries. Tlie foieign>born population 
was thus 3 *27 per cent, of the whole. 

According to the occupation the po]uilatiou of Denmark in 1911 was 


classified thus ; — 

Iiiiinaterial Production 


Day labourers . . . . 

50,410 

Agriculture and Foreswy . 

9t>h,22T 

Domestic servants . . . . 

127,745 

Dairy work 


Capitalists and rural pensioners . 

117,237 

Fishing. 

34,48!' 

Public assistance (including the 


Business and industry . 

781.>,0r>h 

aged) 

04,707 

Railways, posts, telegraplis, tele- 


Profession not indicated 

.30,49vS 

phones, Land transjiorts, and 

navigation . ... 

103,1)04 



Coinmorce, circulation, hotel- 

keeping 

204,500 

Total . . . . 

2,757,070 


The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn), in 1916 was 
506,390, or with suburbs, 605,772 ; Aarhuus, 65,858 ; Odense, 45,303 ; Aal- 
borg, 38,102; Horseris, 25,140 ; Randers, 24,428. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages, 
with the surplus of births over deaths, for tliree years : — 


Years 

Total Births 
(living) 

Still Births 

Marri.ages 

Deatlis 

Surplus of 
BirU)S over 
Deaths 

1913 

1914 

1915 

72,466 
73,294 
70,190 i 

1,734 

1,729 

1,773 

20,460 

19,757 

18,987 

35,364 

35,919 

3 / , 1 / 0 

1 37,101 

37,375 
33,015 


Of the births in 1913, 11*47 per cent, were illegitimate ; in 1914, 11*45 ; 
in 1915, ir67. In 1913 there were 801 divorces ; in 19M, 887 ; in 1915, S7s! 

Emigrants, chiefly to the United States, 8,846 in 1913 ; 6,203 in 1914 : 
and 3,302 in 1915. 

Religion. 

The established religion of Denmark i.s the Ijutheran, which was intro- 
duced as early as 1536. Tlie affairs of the National Clinreli are under the 
superintendence of seven bishops, the Bishop of Koeakildc being metro})olitan. 
The bishops have no political character. Complete religious toleration is ex- 
tended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach to Dissenters. 

According to the census of 1911 there were 2,732,792 Protestants, 9,821 
Roman Catholics (under a Vicar Apostolic resident in CoT>enhagen) 256 
Greek Catholics, 5,164 Jews, 9,043 other or of no confession. 

Instruction. 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginniugof the last century, and in 1814 it was made compulsory. Theschool 
age is from 7 to 14. The public schools, maintained by communal rates, are 
with the exception of a few middle-class schools, free. Of public elementary 
schools there are 3,458 (63 in the capital, 156 in other towns, and 3,239 in 
rural districts), with 896,000 pupils in the year 1915 ; 5 of these are grammar 
schools, 77 Jfelkmskoler (middle- class schools), 13 grammar schools are 
Government schools. Of private schools there are 27 grammar schools and 
III M^llemskokr. These 13 Government schools and 188 private schools, 
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together with other private schools, in 1915 had an attendance of 65,587 
pupils. For higher instruction there are furthennore : a veterinary and 
agricultural college at Copenhagen with 55 professors and teachers and 
396 pupils ; 19 agricultural or horticultural schools ; 70 folkehojskoler 
or popular high schools (adult schools with about 7,000 pupils) ; a college 
of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 9 teachers and 90 students ; a school 
for dentists with 18 teacdiers and 130 pupils ; a Royal academy of arts 
(founded 1754) with 22 teachers and 308 pupils ; a Polytechnic Institu- 
tion (founded 1829) with 70 professors and teachers and about 900 
students. The folkehojskoler are all ]>rivate, but to them and the agri- 
cultural scliools the State annually makes a grant of about 28,000^. 
To the grammar and Mellemskoler grants are made amounting annually 
to about 33,000^. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 1479, has 
5 faculties, to all of which women are admitted on eoual terms with men. 
It has 100 professors and teachers, and about 2,900 students. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the law of April 9, 1891 (and its 
amendments) \indor which in 1911, 134,053 (4*84 per cent, of the popula- 
tion) were relieved at a cost of 696, 665^. 

Another law of 1891 concerning Old Age Pemiovs has been extended by 
enactments of 1902 and 1908 so ns to provide for, and to regulate assis- 
tance granted to the aged poor. Recipients must ])0 over 60 years of 
age, of good (diaractor, and must have, for the ])ie('eding 5 years, had 
their domicile in tlie country without receiving public charity. The 
assistance granted may be in money, or in kind, or by aVjode in an 
hospital. It must be sufficient for maintenaiu'e and for attendance in 
case of illness. The estimate of the ])Overty of the recii)ient does not 
include private, assistance unless amounting to over 100 kroner (about 
5/. 13.?. ) a year The subvention is paid by the conuuune of domicile and 
half of it is refunded by the State. For the year ending March 31, 1916, 
87,375 })orsons were relieved, of wiiom 67,424 were })rin(*ipals and 19,951 
dependant.s. The total expenditure wa.s 987,16iU., of which one half was 
expended by the State. 

According to a law of 1913 avssistance without the loss of civil riglits is 
granted to children living with their widowed-inothois. The expenditure 
(divided betwooii the munieipalities and the Stale) amounted in 1915-16 
to 966,000 kroner. 

Justice and Crime. 

The lowest courts of ju.stice in Denmark are those of the hundred or dis- 
trict magistrates {herredsfogder and hirkcdovimere) and town judges {bifogder). 
From these courts an appeal lies to the superior court {Overrei)^ or court of 
second instance, in Vihorg with 9 judges, and in Copenliageu with 20 judges. 
The Copenhagen superior court, how'ever, is identical with that of the civic 
magistrates. The supreme court (Ilojesterel) or court of final appeal, with 
a chief justice, 12 puisne judges, and 11 special judges sits in Copenhagen. 
Judges under 65 years of age can bo removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 1914, 3,298 men and 658 women were convicted of crimes ami delicts; 
46,778 nersons wore convicted of minor offences. On March 31, 1915, 888 
men ana 78 women were in the penitentiaries of Denmark. 

Finance. 

By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budget called the ‘ Finanslorforslag,* must be laid on the table of the 
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Folkethin^ at the beginning of each session. As to the annual financial accounts 
called ‘ Statsregnskab,’ the Constitutional Charter prescribes them to be 
examined by lOur paid revisers, two of whom are elected by the Folkething 
and two by the Landsthing. Their report is submitted to both Chambers 
which, after due consideration, pass their resolution generally to the effect 
that they have no remarks to make on the balance-slieet. 

The following shows the actual revenue and expenditure for the five years 
ending March 81 and the estimates for 1916’-17 (18.16 kroner— IZ.) : — 


Year 

I 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

i 

1 

i 

Current 

From Stale 
Capital 

1 Current 

For increase of 
State Capital 

191M2 . 

1912- 13 . 

1913- U . 

1914- Id . 

1915- 10 . 

1910-17 1 . 

j 

• i 

• 1 
. i 

S. 

5,599,453 

0,. 343, 088 

0, SSI, 940 
0,7t>5,932 
7,898,820 
0,143,012 

& 

3,882,400 

4,433,489 

2:C3,838 

1,971,908 

4,575,0:19 

990,523 

& 

6,013,800 
5,907,319 
6,189,130 
' 8,073, S08 

10,201,495 

1 6,004,311 

£ 

3,594,775 

4,044,504 

076,980 

914,323 

1,779,7:10 

1,110,189 


1 BiulgtU. estimates. 


The following is an abstract of the lludget for 1017 IS: — 


Current revenue 

Kroner 

Current cxi'cnditure 

Kroner 

Balance of domain revenues . 

1,272,:103 

Civil list and aj.paiiages 

1,174,000 

Balance of St.ato under- 


Higsdag 

808,000 

taking 

10,762,7;:5 

' Interest and ex'i'cnses on 

Interest on outstanding debt . 

4,09 1,80.9 

State debt 

18,1.30,604 

Balance of funds, etc. . 

058,004 

Council of State . 

152,100 

Direct and indirect taxes 

142,79:1,025 

' Ministry of Foreign A Hairs . 

1,097,702 

Balance of lotteries 

1,509,033 

Ministry of Public Woisliip 


Separate revenues , 

1,494,007 

and instruction 

Ministry of Justice 

Ministry of Interior 

1 Ministry of Agriculture 
' Ministry of War . 

18,829,917 
10,011.633 
18,. 389, 4 02 
4,910,458 
16,752,357 



Ministry of Marine 
, Ministry of Finance 

10,226,000 

10,330,174 



Ministry of Public Works 
Ministry of Commerce and 

2,050,017 

/ 


Navigation 

1,922,754 

1 


Pensions .... 

4,920,900 



Iceland ..... 

204,000 



Greenland and West Indies . 

58,329 

Total ^i^venne . 

103,184,090 ' 
(9,005, 78;3M 

Total expenditure 

120,628,4.37 

(0,701,579/. 

In the buJgisvt no provision is made 

for the oxtr/ioi'diiiary oxpoii.se.s caused 


by the European War. In 1914-15 the actual expenses for the Ministry of 
War were 54,344,^12 kr.; the Ministry of Marine, lr),290,552 kr. ; and in 
1915-16, 68,636, ife kr. and 20,374,038 kr. respectivedy. 

An important feature in the administration of the linances of the kingdom 
is the maintenance of a reserve fund of a comparatively large amount. On 
March 31, 1911, it was 994,345Z. ; 19T2, 985,789Z. ; 1913, 869,622/. ; 1914, 
866,040/. ; 1915, 803,576/. ; 1916, 675,572/. The object of the re.serve fund 
is to provide means at the disposal of the Government in the event of sudden 
occurrences. 

The public debt of Denmark has been incurred in part by large annua] 
deficits in former years, before the establishment of narliamentary govern- 
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ment, and in part by railway undertakings and the construction of harbours, 
liglithouses, and other works of public importance. The following table gives 
the national liabilities from 1911 to 1916 : — 


Year i 

ending March 31 | 

Capital of Debt 

Year 

ending March 31 

Capital of Debt 


£ 


£ 

1911 ! 

1 .s,do8, SS9 

1914 

19,922,057 

1012 

10,350,000 

1915 

21,813,118 

1913 

10,038,737 

1910 

25,008,619 


The debt is divided into an internal and a foreign. 'Tlie total foreign debt 
amounted in 1916 to 11,797,679^. The debt is at 3, 3^, and 4 per cent. 

The investments of the State on Marcdi 31, 1910, including the reserve 
fund, the State railways, and the domains, amounted to 42,205,886/. 

Tlie revenue and expenditure, and the property and debt of Copenhagen 
and of the ])rovin(jial towns and places and rural coininunes, were as 
follows (year einling March 31) : — 


- ; 

Ileveime 

; Expenditure 

Proi)erty 

1 Debt 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Copenliagen (1916) 
Provincial Towns and 

2,982 

2,507 

14,087 

; 13,012 

Places (1915) . 

Rural C o in ni u n e s ; 

2,686 

i 2,667 

10,610 

7,520 

(1915) . . . : 

2,208 

i ^,217 

5,131 

1 2,721 


Defence, 

The Danish army is a national niilitia^ resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Kveny ahlo-l)f)died Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. Exemptions 
in Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 

Service commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 16 years. For the first 8 
the men belong to the active army, and for tlie second 8 years to the extra, 
or territorial, reserve. At tlie time of joining, the recruits are continuously 
trained for 165 days in the infantry, 280 clays in tlie field artillery, 1 year 
in the garrison artillery, and 200 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 
7 months', and the train 2 months' continuous training. In the case of 
about one fourth of the men, their initial training is prolonged by periods 
ranging from to Sh months, according to the arm of the service to which 
they belong. Subsecpicnl training for all arms only takes place once or 
twice in tlie remaining six or seven years of army service, ami then only for 
25 or 30 days on eacli occasion. The peace .strengtli of the active army is 
about 820 olhcors and 12,900 men. 

The country is divided into two territorial commands ; one including 
Copenhagen and the first and second Zealand brigades ; the other comprising 
the Fnneii brigade, and first and .second Jutland brigades. There are 15 
regiments of infantry eaeh of 3 or 4 battalions making 53 battalions 
altogether, also 4 regiments of cav^alry, 2 regiments of field artillery with 20 
four-gun batteries altogetlier, 4 garrison artillery battalions, and 3 battalions 
of engineers. The ihdd army would apparently consist of 5 mixed brigades, 
with a fighting strength of about 50,000 men. 

There are two special corps of infiiutry and garrison artillery, formed from 
reservists, for the defence of Copenhagen and the island of Bornholm, 
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The Danish infantry is armed with the Krag- Jorgensen magazine rifle, 
calibre 8 mm. Mounted troops have the Remington carbine. The field 
artillery has been rearmed with a Krnpp gun, firing a 14*88 pound shell. 

The War strength of the Danish army in 1914 was 1,600 offi-ors and 
83,734 non-coiumissioned officers and men, and about 13,000 recruits arc 
trained yearly. The military budget for 1916-17 aniouiits to 980,493/. 

The Danish fleet is maintained for purposes of coast-defence. It con- 
sists of four monitors, Pcder Skraui, Olfert Fucher, He.rlnf Trollc, and 
Niels JuelSf each carrying a pair of 9 4-inch and 4 6-inch guns; a smaller 
monitor, Skjold (launched 1896), \vith one 9*4 and three 4 •7-inch guns; 

2 small cruisers, Tiejmdal and Gcjser, 2 minelayers, 0 destroyers and 

3 building, 16 tor])edo boats ; 8 submarines. This is the effective fleet. 

It is reinforced by the old battleship F'cr Thntjeld, and a small cruiser, 
the Falkyrien, 5 old torpedo boats, and several gunboats. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union of small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in various ways, tlie parcelling out of landed property, and 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land so long as the rent is paid. 

Of the total area of Denmark 80 per cent, i.s productive ; about one sixth 
of the unproductive area is peat bogs. Of the |>ro(luctive area 6 per cent, is 
forest, and of the remainder less than one lialf i.s arable, and tlie remainder 
pasture and meadows. The area under the chief crops in 1916, and the 
production in 1914-1916, were as follows : 


— 

Area 


Production 


Crojis 

191C. 

1 1014 

1015 i 

1 

ion; 


Acres 

Biisliela 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 

153,507 i 

1 5,605,981 

7,733,000 

5,856,000 

Barley 

640,642 

i 20,137,861 

25,091,000 1 

21,636,000 

Oats . 

1,054.030 

j 37,458,212 : 

41,533,250 

40,995,000 

Rye . 

486,882 

i 9,578,113 

12,597,750 , 

10,246,000 

Mixed grain 

462,517 

1 15,910,836 

17,781,500 j 

17,135,000 

Potatoes 

160,402 

36,179,000 

— i 

— 


I I 

On February 1, 1917, there were in Denmark proper .o38,000 horses 
(525,785 on May 15, 1915), 2,453,000 bead of cattle (2,417,125 on May 15, 
1915), 270,000 sheep (533,137 on May 15, 1915), and 1,981,000 swine 
(1,918,975 on May 1.5, 1915). On .Inly 15, 1915, tliero were in addition 
15,153,999 hens, 1,020,303 clucks, and i62,123 geese. 

In 1914 there were exported 95,710 horses, and 188,858 head of cattle. 

According to statistics gathered on May 26, 1914, there are 82,442 
industrial factories and sho])s in Denmark, employing altogether 340,000 
persons, of whom 229,000 wcu-e skilled labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 15,400 factories used mechanical power. In 1915 there were in Den- 
mark 22 distilleries (Copenhagen r>), whose outjiut of brandy reduced to 
100° amounted to 14,622,959 litres. In 1915 there were produced 
107,700,000 litres of excisable beer, and 134,800,000 litres small beer, not 
excisable. In the same year 125,200 tons of beet sugar were produced at 
9 sugar factories, and 52,810 tons of margarine were manufactured at 49 
factories. 
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In the Danish fisheries the total value of the fish caught was, in 
1912, 917,824Z. ; 1913, 965,025^. ; 1914, 960, 730^. ; 1915, 1,473,616Z. 

Conimerce. 

The following table shows the value, according to official returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner ~ 1/.) 


Years 

Imports 

i 

Exports 

Years 

Imports i 

Exports 

1009 1 

1910 1 ' 

1911 

^ i 

40, ‘279, 833 i 
35,244,900 1 

38,505,000 

£ 

33,782/278 

30.448.000 

34.517.000 

1912 

1913 
1914- 

£ i 

45,417.697 
47,103,420 
44,182,666 ; 

£ 

37,893,748 

89,720,800 

48,191,444 


1 From 1010 all i r:»nshb']' 0 (l are excluded from the llgures. 

2 Later figures have not been issued (May, 1017). 

The exports of home produce in five years were, in sterling : — 1910 
26,965,200Z. ; 1911, 29,552,000/. ; 1912, 33,151,543/. ; 1913, 35,098,850/. ; 
1914, 43,345,888/. 

In 1914 the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
manufacture) were as follows (18.16 kroner — 1/. ) : — 


Imports 

(General) 


Imports 

(Sl)eclal) 


Exports Exports 

(General) (Special) 


1,000 kroner 1,000 kroner 1,000 kroner, 1,000 kroner 


Food substances 

. ’ 220,899 1 

184,437 

i 784,899 

694,937 

Personal and domestic 

. 68,936 1 

61,123 

12,946 

3,878 

Fuel 

08,3-14 ! 

68,268 

1 99 

3 

Fodder, manure, seeds 

96,298 j 

93,778 

: 9,9^5 

7,177 

Raw products . . . - 

340,811 1 

310,186 

1 110,617 

74, ‘231 

Total 

795,288 1 

717,787 

867,446 ! 

780,226 

The [)riiici])al articles 
values, were as follows ; — 

of import and 

export, 

with their 

respective 
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The following table shows the distribution of Danish foreign trade : — 


Countries 

Imports (General) 

Exports (General) 






1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Germany . 

328,;:08,000 ; 

264,653,000 

178,694,000 

301,424,000 

United Kingdom 

134,562,000 1 

145,137,000 

410,418,000 

431,605,000 

Sweden 

71,104,000 i 

83,097,000 

31,083,000 

37,960,000 

Norway . . . 1 

8,755,000 i 

17,475,000 

] ‘1,300,000 

22,843,000 

United States . . 1 

8r>,97O,f)O0 : 

84,292,000 

7,853.000 

11,661,000 

Rest of America . ‘ 

26,030,000 1 

15,914,000 , 

6,641,000 

; 4,112,000 

Russia . . . 1 

59,411,000 : 

10,490,000 

19.275,000 

: 14,006,000 

Holland . . , 1 

2U 208,000 ' 

22,551,000 ' 

4,123,000 

I 2,211,000 

Belgium . . . j 

10,275,000 ' 

8,534,000 

3,052,000 

; 1,480,000 

France . . , 1 

20,935,000 

17,512,000 

! 3,342,000 

1 6,415,000 

Danish Colonics 

1 13,563,000 i 

1 1 

13,812,000 

! 7,510,000 

! 8,312,000 

1 


The treaties of Gomuicrce aud Navigation between Great Britain and Denniark, 
made in 1661 and 1670 and confirmed in 1814, provide for the ‘most favoured nation’ 
treatment. 

The values of imports, whether subject to duty or duty-free, and of exports, always duty- 
free, are determined by the Statistical Department in communication with commercial 
firms, who state the average values of the various art icles of merchandise. The quant it ies are 
verifleil by the Customs authorities. The countries where the goods have been bought and 
to which they are sold.are rcconlcd. Thegcneral trade com})rehen<ls all imports and cxi>orts ; 
the special trade only imports for consumption, ami exports of home jiroduce. Usually the 
Customs authorities easily ascertain whether imports and exports belong to tin* general or 
the special trade, but sometimes the amount of imports for liomc consnmjttion is 
determined merely by the excess of imports over exports. 

The chief imports into and domestic exports from the United Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Board of Trade Returns) were ; — 


Imi)orts into U. K. j 

1914 



£ 

' 1915 

j £ 

Elxports to Denmark 

1014 

* £ 

1015 

& 

Butter 

11,038,637 

1 0,221, 3'98 

Coal .... 

. 2,056,678 

; 2,582,261 

Kggs . . . . i 

2,516,979 

j 1,863,527 ' 

Cottons , 

' 580,099 

! 848,973 

Bacon 

9,936,154 

1 9,128,847 , 

I roil- work 

‘ 354,300 

, 384,783 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Denmark ami the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


Imports from Denmark to U.K. ; 
Exports to Denmark from U.K. j 


B»12 J 1913 1911 ! 1915 


^ ■ £ £ I £ 

22,119,910 ,23,830,633 25,376,023 : 22,569,927 
5,588,802 ; 5,792,257 5,837,553 7,778,962 


1916 


£ 

21,944,779 

11,430,010 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1915, Denmark (without colonies) possessed 3,666 vessels 
of 587,556 registered tons in her merchant marine, of which 664 of 432,076 
tons were steamers. In 1915, 29,758 vessels of 1,147,585 tons cargo entered 
the Danish ports from foreign countries, and 30,489 vessels of 1,412.671 
tons cleared. 
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Internal Communications. 

Denmark proper (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (end of 1915) 4,214 miles of 
road, besides 23,375 miles of by-ways. There are (1915) railways of a 
total length of 2,475 Knglish miles open for traffic in the kingdom. Of 
this total, 1,2(52 English miles belong to the State. The total value of 
the Stat(3 railways (road, buildings, cars, etc.) up to March 31, 1915, was 
316,546,588 kronor (17,585,921/). The railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8^ 
inches, except 128 miles of which the gauge is 3 ft. 31 inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1915-16 carried 202,581,134 letters and post- 
cards, and 173,999,390 samples and printed matter. There are 1,187 post- 
offices. The State telegraphs in 1915 -id carried 4,560,275 messages, of which 
1,221,280 wore internal ; exclusive of 219,732 official telegrams. The length 
of State telegraph Hues (March 31, 1916) was 2,302 English miles ; number 
of offices 186. At the same date the railway telegrajdis had 406 offices. On 
March 31, 1916, the lengt-h of tcleplionic wires of the Slate and the private 
companies was 366,403 English miles. In the year 1915-16 there were 
308,894,527 toh'i'honic conversations. 


Money and Credit. 

On July 31, 1916, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
405,014,548 kroner. The assets included 140,603,372 kroner in bullion and 
specie. The liabilities included 270,000,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kroner of capital, and 8,320,144 kronor reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
about 146 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, ami other 
])urposes. On March 31, 1915, tlicro were 513 savings banks, witli 1,393,889 
depositors, and deposits amounting to 857,976,138 kroner, oraVunit 616 kroner 
to each account. 

The nominal value of tlio coin minted (including recoinago of worn 
pieces) in Denmark since 1873 is given as follows : — 


Year.s ending March .31 

Gold 

1 

' Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

lS7.3-](n5 .... 
1910 

Kroner 

100,20C,.‘)30 

10,049,040 

Kroner 

, 2S, 520, 940 

2,300,200 

Kroner 
2,2o<),285 
143,4,^2 ' 

Kroner 

140,043,755 

13,092,092 

ToUil .... 

119,911,070 

30,821,140 

i 1 

; i 

2,403,737 

153,130,447 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. l^d., or 
about 18 kronor to the })ound sterling. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10-kroner pieces. Tlie 20-kroner piece weighs 
8 ’870 grammes ‘900 line, and thus contains 8*0645 grammes of line gold. 

The 2-kroner silver piece weighs 15 grammes *800 line, and thus contains 
12 grammes of fine silver. There are also 1 and 2 ciro pieces of iron. 

The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender uj) to 20 kroner. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, becamo obliptory in Denmark in i)ublic offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on April 1, 1912. 
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ECUADOR. 

(RepiJblica del Ecuador.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador was constituted May 11, 1830, in consequence 
of a civil war which separated the members of the original Republic of 
Colombia, founded by Simon Bolivar, by uniting the Presidency of 
Quito to the Vice-Royalty of New Grenada, and the Captaincy-General 
of Venezuela, when they threw olf the Spanish yoke. Under the present 
Constitution, promulgated December 23, 1906, the executive is vested in a 
President, elected for the term of four years, while the legislative power is 
given to a Congress of two Houses ; the first consisting of thirty-two senators, 
two for each province (chosen for four years), and the second of 48 deputies, 
on the basis of one deputy for every 30,000 inhabitants, chosen for two 
years ; both elected by adults who can read and write. The Congress meets 
on the 10th of August of every year at Quito, the capital, without being 
summoned by the Government. The election of the President takes place in 
a direct manner by the people. Under the present constitution there is no 
election for Vice-President. In case of death, or other cause of vacancy in 
the office of President, he is replaced (1) by the President of the Senate of 
the Last Congress, and (2) if he should also fail, by the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

President of the Republic. — SehorDr. Alfredo Moreno. (Assumed 

office on September 1, 1916. Born in 1861.) 

The President, who receives a salary of 24,000 sucres a year, theoretically 
exercises his functions through a Cabinet of five ministers (Interioi*, Foreign 
aflfairs. Public Instruction, Finance and War) who, together with himself, 
may be impeached by Congress. Each mini.ster receives a salary of 9,800 
sucres a year. The President has the power of veto, but if Congress insist 
on a vetoed bill becoming law, he has no alternative but to give his assent 
to it. He may summon an Extraordinary Congress for a specified purjiose, 
but he cannot dissolve the Chambers or shorten their sittings. 

The Council of State is formed by the President of the Supreme Court 
of Justice, who presides over it; the Clerk of the Court of Accounts; the 
hve Ministers who can report but not vote ; two Senators ; two Deputies ; 
and three citizens elected annually by Congress and who, in order to be 
eligible, must have the qualifications necessary for being a Senator. 

By the terms of the Constitution privileges of rank and race are not 
allowed to exist within the Republic, but this does not include the Chinese, 
and in recent contracts with the Government provision is generally made 
that Chinese and Turks are not to be employed. Chinese immigration is 
restricted. Most of the Indians are virtually in bondage ; peonage and 
debt servitude exists in its worst forms on the landed estates. By an edict 
of 1896 the Indians are exempted from I>aying tribute, and are admitted 
to citizenship. 

The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment ; their subdivisions, or cantons, by political chiefs ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. The Galapagos Archipelago is under the adminis- 
tration of a Territorial Chief, whose functions are the same as tliose of a 
Provincial Governor. 

Area and Population. 

The area of Ecuador is about 116,000 square miles, divided into 
seventeen provinces. The bulk of the population is Indian ; inhabitants 
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of pure European blood are few ; those of mixed blood are estimated 
at about 400,000. Included in the above statement are the Galapagos 
or Tortoise Islands, with an area of 2,400 square miles, and a population 
of about 400. 

There are boundary disputes between Ecuador and Colombia, and Ecuador 
and Peru. Neither has yet been settled. 

The population of the Republic (1903) was distributed as follows among 
the provinces (capitals in brackets) : — 


Provinces 

Poinilation 

Provinces 

Population 

Azuay (Cuenca) 

132,400 

Loja (Loja) . 

66,000 

Bolivar (Guaranda) 

43,000 

Mauabi ( Puerto viejo) . 

64,100 

Cahar (Uzogues) 

Carchi (Tulcan) 

64,000 

Oriente ( Arcliidona) 

80,000 

36,000 

Oro (Machala) 

32,600 

Chimborazo (Kiobamba) 

122,000 

Pichincha (Quito) 

205,000 

Esmeraldas (Esmeraldas) 

i 14,600 

Los Rios (Babahoyo) 

32,800 

Galapagos (San Crtstobal) 
Guayas (Guayaquil) 

j 400 

150,000 

Tunguraliua (Anibato) . j 

103,000 

Imbabura (Ibarra) . 

Leon (Latacunga) . 

68,000 

109,600 

Total . 

1,323,900 


Estimated population 1915 : 2,000,000. 

The chief towns are the capital, Quito (70,000), Guaya(|uil (105,000), 
Cuenca (50,000), Riobamba (18,000), Aiuhato, Loja, and Latneunga (each 
about 10,000), llahia (8,000), Esmeraldas (4,000). 

Religion and Instruction. 

According to the Constitution no religion is recognised but the Roman 
Catholic, which has one archbishop (Quito) and six sufTragan bishops. 
Its income, in substitution for titlies, is annually provided for in the 
estimates. In 1904 a law was passed and promulgated }dacing the Church 
and its property under the control of the State, and forbidding the 
foundation of new orders or the entrance of foreign religious communities 
into the country. All members of the Episcopate are required to bo Ecua- 
dorian citizens. Civil marriages are obligatory in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by law of December, 1902. 

Public instruction was organised in 1897 and improved in 1912. 
Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. Higher education is 
carried on in the Central Uiiivorsity at Quito (founded in the eighteenth 
century by the Dominicans), which has the faculties of medic.ine, pharmacy, 
science, and law ; at the Guayas University, in Guayaquil, and at the 
Azuay University, in Cuenca. The two latter have faculties of medicine, 
pharmacy, and jurisprudence. There is also a law college at Loja. There 
are 12 schools for higher education, with (1913) 1228 pupils, and (1913) 
1,266 primary schools, with 65,531 pupils. There are commercial and 
technical schools in Quito and Guayaquil, and, in 1900, English began to 
be taught in the normal schools, about a dozen American teachers being 
employed. Now, however, German teachers have replaced the Americans, 
and the reorganization of education is in the hands of a German Mission, 
whose members were specially chosen by tlie German Emperor. They have 
been in Ecuador since 1914. Total coat of education (1912-13), 122,309/. 

3 o 2 
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Jubtice and CrMe. 

■the appellate courts are the Supreme Court in Quito, which is the highest 
tribunal and consists of 5 justices elected by Congress for a term of 6 years. 
The sii superior courts are located at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Itiobauaba, 
Loja and Portoviejo. Tlie first two are composed of 6 judges, tlie remainder 
of 3 judges each^ all elected by Congress for 6 years. The Court of Accounts 
is empowered to audit and investigate all juiblic accounts. In the Kepublics 
there are 33 cantonal and 359 parocliial justices, and 85 solicitors admitted 
to practice. 

Finance. 

Of the total revenue about 70 ]»cr cent, is derived from customs duties ; 15 
per cent, from taxes on cocoa, real estate, white rum, and tobacco ; 6 percent, 
from salt ^nd the remainder mostly from excise, rents of State property, 
and tho postal department. Tlie revenue and expenditure fur recent years 
are given as follows in sterling (1 sucre — but tho figures are not to be 

taken as representing the exact state of allairs : — 


- 

1912 

1913 j 

1914 

: 191.7 1 2 

1916 1 2 ’ 

1017 

ReVonne 

Expenditure 

je 

1,997,279 

1,994,976 

£> 1 
2,013,989 i 
2,1.00,280 ' 

£ 

1,630,246 

l,9r0,574 

£ 

2,009.645 
i 2,076,046 1 

£ 

2,099,645 

2,076,046 

1,612,24.5 

1,610,687 


1 Estimates. 

> As Congress failed to pass the Budgets for 1016 and 1916, the Budget of 1916 has 
been re-enacted for each of these years. 


The principal items of revenue are: Import duties (612,837/. in 1917). 
export duties (342,060/. in 1917), and Stamp duties (51,484/. in 1917). 
The chief items of expenditure are : Government, army and iiaA'y, education, 

On January 1, 1916, the foreign debt amounted to 3, 139,837/. and the 
iaterJial debt to 1,712,749/. Ecuador has been in default on lier foreign 
obligation .since the o])ening of the war in Euro})e, and even in July, 1913, 
considerable arrears of interest wore owing, principally to English creditors; 

Defence. 

The Ecuadorian regular army has an establishment of 7,810 ofllcers and 
men. This force is composed of 13 battalions of infantry, 1 regiment of 
cavalry^ and 12 batteries of artillery, be.sides some departmental troops 
wliich form tlie active army. The reserve army is not as yet organised, 
although there is a law regulating recruits and re.serves, but it has not been 
put in force. The regular infantry have the Mauser rifle ; the artillery 
have old-fashioned Krupps. Military service is supposed to bo obligatory 
from 18 to 82 years of age in the army, and from 32 to 45 in the national 
guard. 

The Navy consists of three vessels, the Lihertador Bolivafy A torpedo 
^nt>oat of 800 tons, the Cotopaxi^ an old destroyer, the Tarqui^ and 
La Patria. 


Production and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agricultural zones : the coast regions and 
the loWet river valleys, where tropical farming is carried on ; and the bill 
country, the fodthills, and the high mountain valleys, adapted to grazing, 
dairying, and the production of hay, grain> and the fruits and vegetables of 
temperate climes; The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa, whioh is 
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grow^ii liOs BipS apd other provinces the cpast. The j:otal production 
of cocoa in 1914 amounted to 92,213,8H Jbs. valued at 1,438,536^. The 
largest cocoa estate in the country has been taken over by an English 
company. Coffee is also grown; the exports \>we 4,850,088 pounds, valued 
in 1913 at 100,074Z. Rubber plantations have been formed in the Balzar 
and Tenguel districts and in Manabi and Esmeraldas, with more than a 
million trees. The rubber exports in 1913 amounted to 35,75U. But rubber 
is rapidly declining on account of the destructive methods employed in its 
collection. Other products are tagua (ivmry nuts), exports 1913, 42^,606^. ; 
tobacco, the annual yield of which is about 3,000 pounds; and sugai. 
Mangrove bark (for tanning), alligator skins, and kapok (silk cotton tree 
fibre, Boinhax ceiba) are exported in small (quantities. 

Ecuador is auriferous, but mining (lomqianies have had little success. 
At Pillzhum in Cahar rich silver ore is found, but is pot now' worked. 
Petroleum is found; the oil-fields of Santa Elena are being w^^rked by two 
British Companies. The country is known to be also rich in coq)per, iron, 
lead and coal ; and sulphur exists in great quantities in the Chimborazo 
district and in the Galapagos Islands. 

Excepting the iuter-Andeau plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Kcuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific sloq)e extending from the sea to an altitude of 5,000 feet on the 
Andes, and the Amazon Basin below the same levcd containing 80,000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dyew'oods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. 

Panama hats are made almost exclusively in Ecuador, the principal 
centres being Monti(U’isto, Jipija])a and Cuenca. The value of exports of hats 
in 1913, 225,501/. The G<>vernment of Ecuador attempted to monopolise the 
hat business for its own people by jdacing a heavy export duty on “ paja 
toquilla,” but large (luanlities of the material still go 1o Peru ; and Payta, 
Peru, where little ‘‘ toquilla is grown, is a strong competitor of Eucador 
in the manufacture of Panama hats. There are flour mills, 13 sugar works, 
breweries, and chocolate factories. 

Commerce. 

The value of imports and exqmrts for five years is given as follows in 
sterling (10 suenis -- £1) : — 



1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Imports . 
K?:i><)rts . 

*2,304,013 

2,807,040 

£ 

2, 130,. 008 

2, 74 3, ,073 j 

£ 

I,7r»2.:.l7 
! 3,131,413 

£ 

1,0C('.,471 I 
2,590,424 

1,730,070 

2,0:)3,.306 


In 1915 the chief ex[)orts W'cre cocoa, 1,993,811/. ; tagua, or ivory nuts, 
108, H7/. ; hafs, 97,069/.; colfee, 9(3,185/. ; hides, 59,429/. ; rubber, 40,350/. 
Of the imqmrts in 1915, the value of 659,253/. w\is from the United States ; 
688,774/. from Great Britain ; 10,441/. from Germany ; 50,678/. fr>>m 
F^-ancc. 

The chief artudes of import from Eciiadqr into Great Britain in 1914 
consisted of cocoa of the value of 033,441/.; cotPec, 8,671/. ; straw hats, 
67)083/. The chief exports of British produce to Ecuador in 1914 were 
gppdsj tp the valpp pf 205^182/. ; woollens, 42,051/. ; iron, wrought 
and PftWrpugHt, 27,818/. 
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Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

j UU2 

1013 

1 

101 4 

1915 

1 

1916 

Tinjiorta from Ecuador into U.K. . 
Ex})ort8 to Ecuador from U.K. 

: £ 
•421,003 
5r, 5.003 i 

£ 

407,737 

414,641 

£ 

706,069 

434,955 

£ 

000,173 : 
422,794 

£ 

1,018,848 

433,171 


Shipping and Internal Communications. 

Communications by sea, especially with Peru and the South, has been 
considerably interfered with not only on account of the war, but owing to 
quarantine regulations made in Peru eonsc(|Urnt on the reciudescencc of 
Yellow Fever in Guaya(piil. In 1915 there entered at (luayaipiil 188 vessels 
of 321,643 tons (121,934 tons llrilisb). and cleared 190 vessels of 328,533 tons 
(127,761 tons British). Guayjupiil is visited hy the steamers of three 
European lines passing through Magellan’s Straits, as well as hy steamers 
plying only on the Pacific coast. 

The roads of the country are mostly hridle-roads only, and often impass- 
able for half the year. The one highway is from Quito towards Guayaquil, 
for a distance of 115 miles, but the work of thus connecting the capital and 
the port has long been discontinued. There is river communication through- 
out the principal agricultural districts on the low grounds to the west of 
the Cordillera by the rivers Guayas, Daule, and Vinces (navigable for 200 
miles by river steamers in the rainy season), and other small affluents 
thereof. Navigation of these inland waters is carried on by about 17 American 
and Ecuadorian-built side-wheel and screw steamers, 20 steam yachts or tow- 
ferry boats, many small steam launches, and a largefleet of gasoline launches, 
canoes, and other small craft. 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil) to Quito. Length 
of line about 280 miles (1915). Tlie journey from Giiaya([uil to Quito takes 
two days, with a stop at Itiohamha where the passengers spend the night ; 
12 hours trip fir.st day and 9 hours .second day. Railways for the development 
of local trade have been undertaken by several local authorities. 

The total length of telegraph line (1915) is about 4,360 miles, Quito 
being connected with Guayaquil and the coast, with the Re])ul)lics of 
Colombia and Peiu, and by cable with the rest of the world. There are 204 
telegi*aph stations through which 400,000 inessnges were sent. In 1915 
there were 2,926 telephone instruments in Ecuador (2,250 in Guayaquil) and 
2,815 miles of wire. Wirele.ss telegraphy' has been installed. At present 
there are only in operation two stations in Guayaquil. Eurtlier stations are 
projected at Puna, Pueita, llolivar and Bahia. 

On January Ist, 1915, there were 194 post offi'^es in the country, 
handling 5,480,951 pieces of postal matter. 

Money and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country is minted in England, 
the United States, and Peru. 

There are three banks authorised to i.ssue notes for circulation, viz., the 
Banco del Ecuador, capital 3,000,000 sucres, the Banco Comercialy Agricola, 
capital 6,000,000 sucres, and the Banco del Pichincha. On December 31, 
1914, the Banco del Ecuador had a bank-note issue of 244,715Z. and the 
Government owed it 301,007Z. ; the Banco Comercial had a note is.sue of 
599,273Z. and the Government debt to it totalled 602, 21 IZ. ; and the Banco del 
Pichincha had a note issue of 178,193Z. and a Government debt of 20 , 076 Z. 
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Other banka are the Banco Hipotecario, with a capital of 1,000, 000 sucres, 
and the Banco Territorial, with a capital of 750,000 aucres. These are only 
mortgage loan banks. The Commercial Bank of Spanish America has a 
branch established in Guayaquil, and, besides doing a foreign exchange 
business, also exports products of the country and imports merchandise from 
Europe 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

A law passed in 1898 provided for a gold standard, which was established 
on June 4, 1900. The new coinage consists of: the gold condor of 10 sucres 
weighing 8T36 grains, and containing 7*3224 grams of fine gold (equivalent 
to the English sovereign), the silver and its sub-divisions, and nickel and 
copper pieces. The sucre, so called from the likeness of Marshal Sucre (a former 
President) imprinted on the coin, is legal tender only uj) to 10 sucres. 

By a law of December 6, 1856, the French metrical system of weights and 
measures was made the legal standard of the Republic ; but is not adopted by 
commerce. The quintal is equivalent to about 101 pounds. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Ecuador in Grkat Britain. 

Minisfer . — Don Enrique Dome ydeAluas. (Resides in Paris.) Appointed 
1916. 

Secret ary. — Gonzalo Zaldumbidc. 

Attache, — R. Coronel. 

Consul-General. — A. Zaldunibi<Ic (London). 

2. Of Great Britain in Ecuador. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — 'Ei. A. Rennie, 
M.V. 0. (who is also Minister at Lima, Peru, where he resides). 

Charg6 d' Affaires and Consul-General in Quito. — L. J. Jerome. 

Consul at Guayaquil. — H. “VV. Wilson. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Ecuador. 

1. Official Publicationb. 

Geografia y Geologia del Ecuador, publicado por drden del Supremo Gobierno de la 
Rci)ublica, ]>or Dr. Toodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 1893. 

Foreign Oftice Reports, Annual Series, and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions, Imp. London. 

Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 


2. Non-Official Publicationb. 

Ahedn y Herrera (Dioiiosio), Descripcidn geografiea de la Real Aiidiencia de Qtiito, que 
escribid Don Dionisio de Alsedo y Herrera. Issued by the Hi.spanic Society of America. 
Madrid, 1915. ^ , 

Gevallos, Compendiodol resuinen delahistoria del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1885.— Resumen 
de la historia del Ecuador. Gtiayaqiiil, 1886.— Oeografla del Ecuador. Lima, 18SS. 
Corporation of Foreign Bondhol«lers. Annual Report. London. 

El Ecuador (Guia Oomercial Agricola e Industrial do la Republica). Quito. Annual. 


Enoch {C. R.), Ecuador. London. 1914. 

Gonzalez Hudrez. Historia ecclesia.stica del Ecuador. Quito, 1881. 


Ilassaurek {h' .), Four Tears among Spanisli Americans. 3rd edition. Cincinnati, 1881 . 
Herrera (P.), Apuntes para la historia de Quito. Quito, 1874. 

Kean (A. H.) and Markham (Sir O. R.), Central and South America. Vol I. In 
Stanford’s Compendium.] 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

Oviedo V Valdh, Historia de las Indias. Madrid, 1885. 

neUi (W.), and Stubel(\.), Ilochgebirge dor Ropublik Ecuador. 3 vola. Berlin, 1892*98. 
Sieverg (W.), Reise in Peru und Ecuador (1909). Munich, 1914. 

Sm«on (Alfred), Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador. London, 1887. ^ , 0 ^- 

8tiibel(\.), Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador. (Geology and Topogra^y.] Berlin, 1897. 
Ternaux-Oompan8(Jj.), Histoire dii royaume de Quito. Traduitc de 1 Espagnol. (Velasco, 
Historia del reino de Quito.) 2 vols. Paris, 1840. x t j « lono 

iriymper (Edward), Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. London, 1892, 


Berlin, 1892-98. 
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FRANCE. 

Constitution and Government 

L Central. 

Since the overthrow of Napoleon III. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Ki^publican form of government, confirmed on February 
25, and July 16, 1875, by a constitutional law, which has been partially 
modified in June, 1879, August, 1884, June, 1885, and July, 1889. It vests 
the legislative powcu- in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
exeeutive in the President of the Uepnblic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for sev^en years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
and ensures their execution. He selects a Ministry from the two C'hambers, 
but may, and sometimes does, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber (c.g, a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he appoints 
to all civil and militar}^ posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is responsible only in case of high treason. Tlie President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties which affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be apjuoved by the Legislature, and be cannot 
declare war wdthout the previous assent of both Cliambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With the 
consent of the Senate he can dissolve tlie Chamber of De])iiiie8. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chaiiihers united immediatidy elect a new 
Presideiit. 

President of the Mepuhlic, — M. Raymond Poincare ; boi n 1858; elected 
President, January 17, 1913. 

The Ministers oi’ Secretaries of State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber ot 
Deputies. The President of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
in concert with the President of the Ropiiblii’. Plach Minister has the 
direction of one of the great administrative departments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is responsible for the general policy of the Government. 

Tlie Ministry consists of the following members, appointed March 20, 

1917 :— 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign M. Rihot (Senator). 

Mixtukr of Ju8tice.~-^l. Rene Viviani (De))uty). 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Malvy (Deputy). 

Minist^T of W a,r. — M. Painlevt (Deputy). 

Minister of Marine . — Admiral Lamze, 

Minuter of Finance. — M, Thierry( Deputy). 

Minister of Colonies . — M. Maginot (Deputy). 

MinisUr of Public Instrmtion.—M. Steeg (Senator). 
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Minister of Puhlic Works,— Desplas (Senator). 

Minister of Commerce^ hidustry^ and Posts and Telegraphs. — M. QUmentel 
(Deputy). 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Fernand Bavid (Deputy). 

Minister of Lalour. — M. Ldou Bourgeois (Senator). 

Minister of SifpjAies. — M. Viollette (Deputy). 

Minister of Munitions . — M Albert Thomas (D(‘puty). 

The War Committee of the Cabinet consists of AIM. Ribot, Thomas, 
Painlevd, Thierry, Maginot, and Admiral Lacaze. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Govern nieuts of France, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 


House of Bourhon. 


Henri TV.' 

1.580-1010 

Louis Xlll., Me Juste’ 

im 0-1 043 

Louis XI V., ‘ Ic Grand ’ 

PU3-171.5 

Louis XV 

1715 -1774 

Louis XV r. (died 1793) 

1774-1792 

First Hepuhlic. 

Convention. 

1792-1795 

Directory .... 

1795-1709 

Consulate .... 

1790 1804 

First Empire. 

Napol^.on 1. (died 1821) . 

1804-1 SI 4 


House of Bourbon restored. 

Louis XVHI 1814-1821 

Charles X. (<lie(l 1838) . . 1824-1830 

House of Bnurbon-Orhans. 
Loiiis-lMiilippe (tlie<l 1850) . 18.30-1848 


Second Reimbl\c. 


Provisional Government, 


Feb — Dec. 

1848 

T.ouis Najtoleon .... 

1848-1852 

Second Empire. 


Napoleon TIT. (tlied 1873) . 

1852-1870 

Third Republic. 


Government of National 


Defoncft 

1870-1871 

Adolphe Thiers, Fresideiit. 

1871-1873 

marshal MacMahon ,, 

1873-1879 

F. .1. F. Jules Grevy ,, 

1879-1887 

P. Sadi Carnot ,, 

1587-1894 

Oasimir Ferier 


(.Imie — Jam) ,, 

1894-1805 

Fidix Fan re ,, 

1895-1899 

lOmilc Louhei ,, 

1899-1906 

^rmaiid Faliiercs ,, 

190()-1913 

Raymond Poincare ,, 

1913 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who can prove a six montlis’ residence in any oiu* town or commune, and 
not otherwise disipialified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 2.5 years of age. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been rnodiiied several times since 1871. The scrutin de 
listCf under which each elector votes for ns many Dejuities as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the scrutin d\tr roud if semen under whicli eacli department is divided 
into a number of arrondifisements^ each elector voting for one Deputy 
only J in 1885 there was a return to the de lisle, in 1889 the uni- 

noiuinal vote was reintrodin^ed. In 1889 it was enacted that each candidate 
is bound to make, within the fortnight which ])rcccdcs the elections, adeclarn- 
fion as to his being a candidate for a given constituency, and for one consti- 
tuency otily— all votes whicli eventually may he given for him in other con- 
stituencies being reckoned as void. Multiple elections and elections of 
persons previously condoinued by tho law courts are thus rendered impossible. 
The (Jliarpher verifies tho powers of its members. In each constituency the 
Yot^s are cast up and the Deputy proclaimed elected by a comrp^siqn 
01 Councillors-Gfeneral appointed by the prefect of the (lopartment. Tl^e 
Ch^mhey is pow composed of 602 Deputies ; each nrrondissenunt elects 
one Deputy, and if its popujatjou is in exposs of 100,000, jt is divideq 
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into two or more constituencies. In 1901 there were 10,863,421 inscribed 
electors; in 1898 tliere were 10,231,532, and 7,657,429 voted. 

Chamber of Deputies, elected May 10, 1914 .'—Organised Radicals, 136, 
Democratic Left, 102, Organised Socialists, 102, Alliance Democratique, 100, 
Progressionists and Federated Republicans, 54, Action Liberalo, 34, Inde- 
pendent Socialists, 30, Right, 26, Independent, 18, making a total of 602. 

The Senate is composed of 300 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 years old, one-third retiring every three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made l3y an electoral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of (rich 
commune in proportion to the population ; and (2) of the Do])uties, 
Counoillors-Ceneral, and District Councillors of the department. Resides 
th(‘ 225 Departmental Senators elected in this way, there were, according 
to the law of 1875, 75 Senators elected for life by the united two Chambers ; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies arising 
among the Life Senatorships would be filh'd b}^ the election of ordinary 
nine-years Senators, the department which should have the right to the 
vacant seat to be determined by lot. The Princes of dcqiosed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies assemble every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a previous summons is made by the 
President of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
if the demand is made by one-half of the number of members com[)Osing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but the 
adjournment cannot exceed the term of a month, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. 

Bills may be presentiMl cither in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Government, or on the initiative; of private members. In the first case 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first submitted to a commission of pavliaimmtary initiative. 
Financial laws must be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, tries cases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change the 
form of government. 

Senators and Dejnitics arc paid 15,000 francs (600L) a year from 
January 1, 1907, and tlie Presidents of the two Cluuiibers receive, in 
addition, 72,000 francs (2,810^.) for the expense of entertainment. 
Members of both Chambers travel free on all railways by means of a 
small annual payment. The dotation of tin; President of the Republic 
is 600,000 francs (24,000^.), with a further allowance of 600,000 francs 
for his expenses. On January 1, 1905, a fund was instituted for ])ensions 
to ex-Deputies, or their widows and orphans. It is sup[)orted by contri- 
butions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as well as by gifts and 
legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of Conseil 
which was introduced by T4apoleon L, and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in his absence) 
by a vice-president, and is compo,sed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
(Maitres des Requetes), and Auditors, all appointed by the President of 
the Republic. Its duty is to give opinion upon sucli questions, chiefly 
those connected with administration, as may he submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public administration, 
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1 1. Local Government. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 86 departments, or 87 
if the ‘territory of Belfort’ (remnant of the department of Haut-Rhin) be 
considered as a separate departinent. Since 1881 the tliree departments of 
Algeria are also treated, for most ]mrposes, as part of France proper. The 
department has rej)resentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a 
Prefect, nominated by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. 
He is assisted by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice 
he may take without being bound to follow it. The Prefect is a representative 
of the Executive, and, as such, .su]>ervises the execution of the laws, issues 
police regulations, supplies information on matters which concern the depart- 
ment, nominates subordinate oflicials, and lias undtu' his control all officials 
of the Stace. Thci-e is a Sub-Prefect in every arrondif^sement, except in those 
containing the capitals of departments and the department of the Seine. 

The unit of local government is the the size and population of 

which vary very much There were, in 1911, 36,241 communes. Most 
of them (31,873) have less than 1,500 inhabitants, and 19,269 have even 
less than 500 ; while 134 communes only have more than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. The local affairs of the commune are under a Munici])al Council, 
composed of from 10 to 36 members, elected by universal suffrage, and by 
the scrutin de tide for 4 years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months’ 
residence ; but each act of the Council must receive the ap})roval of the Prefect, 
while many must be submitted to the Council General or even to the President 
of the Republic, before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct 
taxation is settled by persons {repar(ifcurs) chosen by the Prefect from among 
the lists of candidates drawn up by the Munici])al (Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative 
of the commune and the agent of the central government. He is the head 
of the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the Prefect. 

In Paris the Muuici[)al Council is comj>osed of 80 members ; each of the 
20 arrondissements into whi(‘h the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
I’lie place of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, 
by the Prefect of Police. Lyons has an elected Mayor, but the control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

The next unit is the (2,915 in France), which is composed of an 

average of 12 communes, although .some of the largest communes are, on the 
contrary, divided into several cantons. It is a seat of a justice of the peace, 
{juge de paix) but is not an administrative unit. 

The district, or arrondissement (362 in France), has an elected conseil 
d' arrondissemeni^ with as many members as there are cantons, its chief function 
being to allot among the communes their res]>ective parts in the direct taxes 
assigned to eacdi arrondissnnc.nl by tlie Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub- Prefect. A varying number of arrondissemenfs 
form a de})artment, which has its conseil g&neral renewed by universal suffrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 
These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the department, the 
repartition of the direct taxes among the a.rrondissements^ the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Tlieir decisions are con- 
trolled by the Prefect, and may be annulled by the President of the Republic. 

Area and Population. 

I. pROdRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 

The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was 
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1 Area : 

I Population 

Population | 

Departmepta 

sq. 

miles 

! , 

' Maich. 1906 March. 1911 1 

square mih 
I 1911. 


Ain 

Aiane . 

Allier . 

Alpes (Basses-) 

Alpes (Hautes-) 
Alpes-Maritiines . 
Ardfeche 
Ardennes 
Ari^ge . 

Aube 

Aude 

Aveyron 

Belfort(Territoii’e de) 
Bouches-du-Rhone 
Calvados 
Cantal . 

Chareiite 

Gharente-InfVi ieiii e 

Chor 

Oorr^ze . 

Corse . 

C6te-d’Or 
C6tes-du-Nord 
Creuse . 

Dordogne 
Doubs . 

Drdme . 

Eure 

Eure-et-Loir . 

Finist^re 

Card 

Garonne (Haute ) . 

Gera 

Gironde 

H^rault 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

Indre . 

Indre-et-Loire 

lafere 

Jura 

Landes . 

Loir-et-Cher . 

Loire . 

Loire (Haute-) 
Loire-Inferieure 
Loiret . 

Lot 

Lot-et-Qaronne 
Loz^re . 

Maine , 


2,248 

345,856 

2,866 

534,495 

2,848 

417,961 

2,697 

113,120 

2,178 

107,498 

1,443 

344,007 

2,144 

347,140 

2,027 

317,505 • 

1,892 

205,684 

2,326 

243,670 

2,448 

308,327 

3,385 

i 377,299 

235 

95,421 , 

2,025 

765,918 , 

2,197 

403,431 I 

2.229 

228,600 ' 

2,305 

8 . 31,733 1 

2,791 

453,793 1 

2,819 

343,484 1 

2,272 

317,430 

3,367 

291,160 

3,391 

357,959 

2,786 

611,506 

2,163 

274,004 

3,560 

447,052 1 

2,052 

298,438 1 

2,532 

1 297,270 I 

2,330 

330,140 1 

2,291 

1 273,823 

2,729 

, 795,108 

2,270 

421,166 

2,457 

, 442,066 

2,428 

231,088 

4,140 

' 823,926 

2,402 

482,779 

2,697 

1 611,805 

2,664 

290,216 

2,377 i 

1 337,916 

3,178 

562,815 

1,951 

' 257,725 

3,604 

298,397 

2,478 , 

276,019 1 

1,852 

643,943 1 

1,930 1 

314,770 

2,693 

666,748 

2,629 

364,999 1 

2,017 

216,611 1 

2,078 

274,610 

1,996 

128,016 


513,490 


342,482 

163'8 

580,226 1 

186-5 

406,291 ' 

146-7 

107,281 

41-9 

106,083 ' 

49-3 

356,338 i 

231-4 

331,801 ' 

161-9 

318,896 1 

[ 166 6 

198,725 ; 

108 7 

240,765 

104 7 

300,537 I 

126 0 

369,448 1 

i 111-4 

101,386 i 

1 406 0 

805,532 

1 378 2 

396,318 

183-6 

223,361 

I 102 6 

847,061 

i 152-6 

450,871 

162 6 

337,810 

121-5 

309,646 

1397 

288,820 

86-4 

850,044 

105-5 

605 , .523 

219’3 

266,188 

1267 

437,432 

126-0 

299,935 

145-4 

290,894 

1 117-4 

323,763 

1 143-4 

272,255 

119-5 

809,771 

291-4 

413,458 

185-5 

482,126 

179-1 

221,994 

95-6 

829,095 

199-0 

480,484 

^ 201-0 

608,098 

226-8 

287,673 

, 109-0 

341,205 

1 142-1 

555,911 

176-9 

252,718 

, 132-1 

288,902 

! 81-4 

271,231 

111-4 

640,549 

347-6 

303,838 

168-1 

669,920 

247-6 

364,061 

138 8 

205,769 

107-3 

268,083 

132-1 

122,738 

64 1 

508 , 14 ? 

m'f 
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Departments 

AreA : 
Bnglisli sq. 
miles 

Populatioii 

Population per 

March, 1906 

March, 1911 

sq. mile. 
1911. 

Manche . 

2,475 

487,443 

476,119 

196'9 

Marne . 

3,167 

434,157 

436,310 

137T 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

221,724 

214,765 

297,732 

91*6 

Mayeiine 

1,986 

306,457 

153 -8 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,086 

517,508 

564,730 

2541 

Meuse . 

2,408 

280,220 

673,162 

277,955 

116-3 

Morbihan 

2,788 

578,400 

209*3 

Ni^vre . 

2,658 

313,972 

299,312 

1181 

Nord 

2,228 

1,896,861 

1,961,780 

850*1 

Oise 

2,272 

410,049 

411,028 

180-4 

Orne 

2,37l 

315,993 

307,433 

133-2 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,606 

1,012,466 

1,068,155 

388-6 

Puy-de-Dome 
Pyrenees (Bassss-) . 

3,090 

635,419 

525,916 

173-3 

2,977 

42.5,817 

433,318 

143-0 

Pyrenees (Hailtes-) 
Pyrenccs-Orientales 

1,750 

209,397 

206,105 

119-8 

1,598 

213,171 

212,986 

133*4 

RhOne . 

1,104 

858,907 

915,581 

778-0 

SaOne (Haute-) 

2,074 

263,890 

267,606 

127-2 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

3,380 

613,377 

604,446 

! 184-2 

Sarthe . . . 

2,410 

421,470 

419,370 

174-0 

SAvoie . . . 

2,388 

253,297 

247,890 

106*1 

Savoie (Haute-) 

1,774 

260,617 

255,137 

148‘0 

Seine ; . , 

185 

! 3,848,018 

4,154.042 

20,803-3 

Seine- tnferieure . I 

2,448 

' 863,879 

877,883 

352*9 

Seine-et-Mariie 

2,275 

1 361,939 

i 363,561 

1591 

Seine-et-Oise 

I 2,184 

1 749,753 

' 817,817 

; 338-7 

Sevres (Deux) 

1 2,837 

; 339,466 

, 532,567 

1 337,627 

i 145-2 

Somme . . | 

i 2,448 

j 620,161 

217’5 

Tarn . . . 

i 2,231 

! 330,533 

1 324,090 

: 182,587 

148*1 

Tarn-et-Garonne . ] 

( 1,440 

1 188,553 

130-9 

Var . . . : 

2,833 

324,638 

' 330,756 ^ 

1391 

Vaucluse 

1,381 

239,178 

! 238,656 

173*2 

Vendee 

2,690 

442,777 

438,520 

164*6 

Viohtle i 

2,711 

388,643 

' 832,276 

123-0 

Vienne( Haute-) . 

2,119 

385,732 

j 884,736 

182-0 

Vosges . 

2,303 

j 429,812 

i 483,914 

186-e 

Yonne . 

2,892 

1 315,199 

803,889 

lOd-D 

Total 

207,064 

j 39,262,245 

1 39,602,268 

189*5 


Between the yekrs 1811 and 1820 the Average annual surplus of births 
6ver deaths was 57 per thousand of population ; between 1861 And 1800 it 
was 2*4 ; and between 1881 and 1885 it was 1’6. The average numbei* of 
bitths per marriage was (1881-85) about 3 ; in 1891 it was 2T. 

In the following table, the third, fourth, and fifth columns give [in 
brtlbkets] for the fitst five censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase on tht present territory of France^ and Are thus ConlpAt- 
able With the datA fOi* the ceUAUses poaieriot to the loss of AlsAce and 
Lorraine. 
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Dates 


Area : sq. miles 


Domiciled 

Population 


Inhabitants Annual Increase 
per sq. mile per 10,000 inhabits 


1801 

207,765 

1821 

- 

1841 

- 

1861 

212,659 

1866 

i ■“ 

1872 

1 207,054 


27,349,003 

[26,930,750] 

30,461,875 

[29,871,176] 

34,230,178 

[33,400,864] 

87,386,313 

[35,844,902] 

38,067,064 

[36,495,489] 

36,102,921 


131 

[130] 

146 

[144] 

164 

[ 101 ] 

176 

[173] 

178 

[176] 

174 


57 

[55] 

62 


[58] 


37 
[36] 
40 
[36] 
—96 1 


[-17] 


1876 

1881 

1886 

1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 

1911 


36,905,788 

37,672,048 

38,218,903 

38,342,948 

38,517,332 

38.961,945 

39,252.207 

39,601,609 


178 

182 

184 

185 

186 
188 
189 
189 


54 

41 

29 

6-5 

4-5 


1 Decrease. 


lie foreign nationalities most iiinnerously represented "^' oie : 

1 : I3el<'ian.s, 287,12(i ; Germans, 102,271 ; Austrians, 14,081 ; 


111 1911, the 

English, 40,378 ; oeigums, 2-0/, i-w , * , or'me 

Swiss, 78,422; Italians, 419,234; Spaniards, 105,760; Russians, 3o,01b , 

total, 1,159,835. i ai r n * , 

The active population of 1911 was returned under the following occupa- 
tions : Fisheries, 55,000; agriculture and forestry, 8,517,000; mines and 
quarries, 246,000; manufactaring industries, 6,746,000; transport, &c., 
1,543,000; coinnierco, 2,053,000; liberal piofcs.sions 

service, Ac., 929,000; piildic service (including the army), 1,292,000; 
total, 20,931,000, of whom 7,719,000 were of the female sex. 

II. Movement of the ropUL.ATioN. 


Birlhs, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Living 

Births 

Illegitimate ! 
Jjiving 
Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 
over Death.s 

Still-born 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
1914» 
1916> 

307,710 

307,788 

311,929 

I 298,760 
169,011 

774,390 

742,114 

750,651 

745,539 

594,222 

382,466 

66,978 

1 

1 

702,972 

776,983 

692,740 

1 703,638 

1 647,649 

i 646,301 

+ 71,418 
-34,869 
+ 57,911 
+ 41,901 
-53,327 
- 261,285 

36,009 

33,840 

34,312 

34,119 

26,551 


1 For 1914 the figures are for 77 departments only, and for 1915 for 76 departments. 


In 1913 the average birth rate for all France (living births) was 1*88 per 
cent of population. The departments in which the rate was highest were 
Pas-de-Calais, 2*66 per 100 ; Finistto, 2*59 per 100 ; Morbihan, 2*48 per 100. 
It was lowest in Ger.s, 129; and Lot-et-Garoniie, 1*34. The marriage rate 
in 1913 was 1*61 per cent., and the death rate 1*76. In 1910 the living 
births comprised 395,669 male and 378,721 female births, or 1,046 male 

^ IdieVumbir of divorces was 12,975 in 1910, 13,058 in 1911, 14,579 in 1912, 
15,076 in 1913, and 7,884 in 1914. 
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III. Principal Towns. 


The following towns, according to the census of 1911, have each a total 
population over 35,000 : — 


Paris . 

. 2,888,110 

Rennes 

79,372 

Lorieut 

49,039 

Marseille 

. 550,619 

Grenoble 

77,438 

Caen . 

46,934 

Lyon . 

. 523,796 

Dijon 

76,847 

Clichy 

46,676 

Bordeaux 

. 261,678 

Tours . 

73,398 

Bourges 

45,735 

Lille . 

. 217,807 

Calais . 

72,322 

Neuilly-sur- 

Nantes 

. 170,535 

Orleans 

72,096 

Seine 

44,616 

Toulouse 

. lBb576 

St. Denis 

71,759 

Clierbourg . 

43,731 

St. Etienne 

. 148,656 

Le Mans 

69,361 

lyiontreuil . 

43,217 

Nice . 

. 142,940 

Levallois-Perret 68,703 

Asnieres 

42,583 

Le Havre 

. 136,159 

Clermont- F erran d 

St. Ouen 

41,904 

Rouen . 

. 124,987 


65,386 

Poitiers 

41,242 

Roubaix 

. 122,723 

Versailles 

60,458 

Perpignan 

39,510 

Nancy . 

. 119,919 

Besam^on 

57,978 

Belfort 

39,371 

Reims . 

. 115,178 

Boulognc-sur- 


Dunke.npic . 

38,891 

Toulon 

. 101,582 1 

Scine 

57,027 

St. Nazaire . 

38,267 

Amiens 

. 93,207 : 

St. Quentin . 

55,571 

Angouleme . 

38,211 

Limoges 

. 92,181 

Troyes 

55,486 

Pan 

37,149 

Brest . 

. 90,510 

Boulogne -sur 

^ler 

Roanne 

36,397 

Angers 

. 83,786 


53,128 

T^a Rochelle . 

36,371 

Tourcoing 

. 82,611 I 

Beziers 

51,012 

Donai . 

36,314 

Nimes 

Montpellier 

. 80,137 1 
. 80,230 ! 

Avignon 

49,304 

Rochefort 

35,019 


On Mavcli 5, 1911, the url»an population was 17,508,0-10, and rural 
22,093,318. 

In 1911 the number of (•oinniuncs and the resident ])opulation were 
as follows ; — 



' Nuiiihcr 

Population 

Coimmines with Population 

! 1911 

1911 

N'ot over 500 . 

19,270 

5,138,621 

501- 1,000 . 

9,409 

6,505,288 

1,001- 2,000 . 

4,845 

6,677,471 

2,001- 3,000 . 

1,260 

r., 044,441 

3,001- 4,000 . 

512 

1,760,004 

4,001- 5,000 . 

276 

1,246,602 

5,001- 10,000 

371 

2,537,425 

10,001- 20,000 . 

164 

2,315,820 

20,001- 30,000 ) 

54 

1,323,111 

30,001- 50,000 ( 

41 

1,555,783 

50,001-100,000 ( 

24 

1,720,397 

Over 100,000 . . ) 

! 15 

5,777,295 

Total . 

36,241 

39,602,258 


For fiscal and electoral purposes the po})ulation of each commune is 
divided into agglomerated^ scattered, and separated {compUe d part) ; the 
first two constitute the municipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and liospital population. Different from this 
is the distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
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urban where the agglomerated pojmlation is dter 2,000, and rural where 
under 2,000. 

Religion. 

No religion is now recognised by the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1905, the Churches were 
separated from the State, the adherents of all creeds were authorised to form 
associations for public Avorship {association culkielles)^ and the State, the 
Departments and the (.\jinmunes were relieved from payment of salaries. As 
transitor}^ measures, ecclesiastics over 45 years of age and of over 25 years 
of service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period of from four to eight 
years. All buildings actually used for public worship and as dAvellings 
in that connection were to be made over, after an itiventory Avas taken, to 
the associations foi* public worship : the })laccs of AVorship for the totnl period 
of the existence of these associaiions, the ecclesiastical dwellings for a time. 

The laAV of January 2, 1907, ])rovidcs (among other things) that, failing 
associations cuUuelles^ the buildings for jnihlic Avorship, together AAuth their 
furniture, will continue at the dis])ositioii of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religioii ; hut, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act draAvn up by the as regards hiiildings 

belonging to the State or the De[)artments, and by the mairc as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Forms of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been su 2 q)lied by the Goveniment. 

There are 17 archbisho 2 )s and 67 bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
ill France, not including Algeria or the colonies. The Fiotostants of the 
Augsburg Confession are, in their religious ailairs, governed ])y a General 
Consistory, while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Administration, 
the seat of Avliich is at Paris. 

The Associations laAv, passed July 1, 1901, rc(juire.s religious couimuni- 
ties to be authorised by tlie 8tatc, and no monastic association can he 
authorised without a S 2 )ecial laAv in each particular case. Before the passing 
of that law there were 910 recognised associations, ami 753 not recognised ; 
the establishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,514, and their mem- 
bers 159,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 Avomcn). After the passing of the 
law, of the 753 associations not recognised, 305 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, wliich Avas refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 

Instruction. 

The Minister of Instiuclioii, seconded by the Government educational 
bureaus and iu8])ectors-geueral, directs public and controls private schools. 
The Superior Council of 58 members has deliberative, administrative, an»i 
judiciary functions, and a Consultative Committee advises res{>ecting the 
working of the school system, hut the inspectors-general are in direct com- 
munication with the Minister. For local cdiicational administmtion France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
Academic Council Avhose members comprise a certain number elected by the 
T\\c, KcAvk.\\\\c. CoaxwcIU with all of in- 

struction. Each is under a Rector, and each is provided with academy 
inspectors, one for each department except Nord which has two (one being 
for primary instruction), and Seine which has eight (one being director 
of primary instructidn), besides primary inspectors of schools, usually one for 
each arf<yiiidi9$tfnveintt 20 inspectors (male or female) for the department of 
the Seine^ Saeh department has a council for primary educatiox^ matters, 
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the prefect being president, and this body has large powers with respect to 
the inspection, management and maintenance of schools and the opening of 
free schools. 

Since 1878 primary instmction has been entirely reorganised and great 
progress has been made. The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory 
for each department the maintenance of two primary normal schools, one for 
school-masters, the other for school-mistresses ; there are two higher normal 
schools of primary instruction; one at Fontenay-aux-Koses for ])rofessors for 
normal schools for school-mistresses, the otlicr at St. Cloud for pi’ofessors for 
normal schools for school-masters. The law of June 16,1881, made instruction 
absolutely free in all primary public schools; that of March 28, 1882, rendered 
it obligatory for all children from 6 completed to 13 years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, is the organic; law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachers should be lay ; for infant schools it sub- 
stituted fkoles matcrnelh’s instead of salles (Vdsilc ; it fixed the ])rogrammes of 
instruction, and established freedom of private schools under the supervision 
of the school authorities. The laws of July 19, 1889, and July 25, 1893, 
March 1 and Dec. 30, 1903, and April 22, 1905, determined the payment of 
the teachers, who are nominated by the prefet on the recommendation of the 
Academy inspector under the authority of the minister, and who (except in 
towns of more than 150,000 inhabitants) are paid directly by the State, 
which itself receives the eight ‘additional centimes ’ for primary instruction, 
formerly collected on behalf of the communes and departments. 

The following table shows the condition of primary instruction in 1911-12 
and 1912-13. 


France and Algeria. 


Description of 8cliools 



1913-14- 



Pu])ils 

Schools 

Teachers 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant Schools ; 





^“^“Mofencal ! ! I ! 

r«0C,.^44 

1 2,103 

' 5,59S 

380,200 

: ; : : ; 

10,5.S7 



J 948 

1,205 

70,895 

Total 

008,315 

3,051 

! 0,803 ' 

451,101 

Primary and Higher 



i 


achoolB : 



1 


Public • • • 

2,474,498 3 1) 

2,127,497 *» ')■ 

1/ 44,023 1 
ll 53,5.50 

1,917,1733 
1,635,130 4 

P.ivate{«|'y“’ ; ; ; 

307,407 3 

1 11,478 

: j 0,997 1 

290,973 3 

099,849 

j\ 24,282 2 

570,042 4 

Total 

5,009,251 

60,265 

I 128,852 

4,413,318 

{private 

4,599,490 





1,032,020 



— 

: ; : : ; 

2,005 1 
8.5,236 


1 - ' 

- 


1 Masters. ^ Mistresses. » Boys. •* Girls. 

0 Excluding the occupied departments. 


In the infant schools the number of pupils was 753,708 iu 1901-02; 
and 608,819 in 1912-13 owing to the closing of many clerical private infant 
schools. 

8 H 
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The pupils of superior public primary schools and of supplemen- 
tary courses (which are comprised in the total of pupils of primary in- 
struction) were (public and private schools) in 1901-02 68,611 (40,644 
boys and 27,907 gitls), and in 1912-13 106,564 (56,005 boys and 50,559 
girls). 

Courses of instruction for adults are conducted in the evening by 
teachers in their schools, and the number of adult pupils was estimated 
in 1911-12 at 62,797, and for 1912-13, 54,493. Besides, there are many 
popular lectures. 

Pupils on leaving primary schools can obtain a certificate ; in 1913 
212,934 pupils (112;252 boys and 100,682 girls) obtained the certificate of 
primary instruction, and 6,397 pupils (3,924 boys and 2,473 girls) that of 
higher primary instruction. In 1913, 2*5 ])er cent, of the conscripts could 
neither read nor write, as compared with 2*9 per cent, in 1912. In 1910 
2*1 per cent, of the men married and 3*2 per cent, of the women signed the 
register with a cross 

In 1913 there were granted 7,237 elementary licences (brevets ele- 
mentaires) to school-masters and 16,180 to school-mistresses ; 1,753 
higher licences to masters, and 4,697 to mistresses (brevets superieurs) ; 
1,922 certificates of picdagogic efficiency to masters, and 3,485 to mis- 
tresses. 

The number of luimary normal schools (exclusive of Fontenay and St. 
Cloud) is 84 for school-masters, and 82 for school-mistresses (France and 
Algeria). The number of pupil-teachers in j^rimary normal scdioolsin 1913-14 
was 4,650 men and 4,863 women. 

The cost of public primary instruction was : in 1877 for France, 89^ 
million francs (over 3i millions sterling) of which 22 millions (or 880,000/.) 
from the State ; in 1897 for France and Algeria, 200 millions (8 millions 
sterling) of which 130 millions (or 5^ millions sterling) from the State. In 
1913 the coat to the State was about 225 million francs, or lOJ millions 
sterling, exclusive of 10 millions for the cost of school building. 

Secondary Imtruction : Boys . — Secondary instruction is supplied in two 
types of schools — by the State in the lycees, and by the communes in the 
colleges, by associations and by private individuals in free establishments 
(icolcs lihres). The course of study extends over 7 years, 4 in the first 
cycle, and 3 in the second, with four ditt'erent courses of study ; 1, Latin, 
Greek ; 2, Latin, sciences ; 3, Latin, living languages ; 4, sciences, living 
languages. 

The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 3 years were as follows : — 


Public Institutions : 1 


1913 

1914 1 

19151 

Prance and Algeria | 

1 

No. 


Pupils 

No. Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

LyeUs . . . i 

112 


02,879 ! 

104 1 48,092 

104 

53,028 

Communal colleges . 1 

231 

_J 

37,324 

; 211 1 29,719 

211 

28,608 


1 Excluding the occupied departments. 


In the lycies 74*4 per cent, of the boys received secondary instruction, 
25 '6 per cent, were in the elementary or primary classes. In the colleges 
there were 13,545 boarders and 23,779 day-pupils, the proportions were 
587 per cent, in the secondary classes properly so-called, 28*1 per cent, in 
the elementary, preparatory and infant ‘classes, and 18*2 per cent, in the 
agricultural, commercial and industrial classes. 
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Girls . — The following table shows the condition of the institutiops for ^irla : 



1 

1914 

1 1910 

! 1010 

Institutions 



1 




. 


No. 


Pupils 

No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils 

Lycees (France) . 
Colleges (France 

52 


14,917 

02 ; 

18,000 

62 

19,630 

and Algeria) . 
Secondary courses 

70 


7,84.H 

To 

0,708 

75 

10,876 

(France and Al- 
geria) 

47 


3,773 

48 

4,030 

47 1 

5,225 

Total . . i 

1(59 

20,033 

175 

.32,400 i 

174 ! 

35,736 


In 1912 the expenditure of the hjctcs for boys amounted to 44*7 millions 
francs; that of the lyctcs for girls to hT) millions; nearly 5 millions 
was devoted to .scholarshij)s and prizes to lycecs for boys and girls. In 
Paris and a number of provincial towns there aie courses of secondary 
instruction for girls, either i)rivate or organised by the communes. Secondary 
instruction is also given to girls in a great number of day schools and board- 
ing schools, lay and cleric. Many of the clerical institutions for girls as 
well as for boys have been transfoimed into lay institutions. 

Higher Instruction is supjdied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by [irivate individuals in the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher in.struction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modified by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer <legrees. A decree of December 
28, 1885, created a general council of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of .several faculties, was aceomj)lished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896. 

The faculties are of four kinds : 14 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Hordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Toulouse, and Algiers), which had (Jan. 15, 1914), from 7,569 (Paris) to 
321 (Caen) matriculated students ; 8 faculties of Medicine (Paris, 4,975 ; 
Montpellier, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Toulouse, Nancy, 358, and Algiers, 
212) ; 16 faculties of Sciences (Paris, 1,972 ; Besam;on, Bordeaux, Caen, 99 ; 
Clermont, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, 
Poitiers, Rennes, Toulouse, and Algiers) ; 16 faculties of letters (at the 
towns last named) having from 4,960 (Paris) to 101 students ; 8 higher 
pharmacy schools and mixed faculties of medicine and pharmacy ; 15 schools 
with full functions and preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy, 
with from 637 to 8 students. The following statement shows the number 
of students by faculties or schools in January, for 3 years : — 



1914 

1915 

1916 

Students of 

State 

State 

State 


Institutions. 

Institutions 

Institutions. 

Law 

16,465 

8,213 

3,503 

Medicine .... 

8,633 

2,229 

2,644 

Sciences .... 

7,330 

2,731 

2,727 

Letters .... 

6,586 

1,916 

2,417 

Pharmacy .... 
Schools of Medicine and 

1,337 

339 

625 

Pharmacy .... 

1,786 ^ 

803 2 

850 > 

I’otal .... 

42,087 

11,231 

12,666 


1 1,612 medicine, 274 pharmacy. 710 medicine, 88 pharmacy. 

3 719 medicine. 181 nharinaev. 
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In 1914 the total number of students in the public establishments was 
''42,037, of whom 35,849 were French, and 6,188 foreigners ; 4,254 were women 
(2,547 French, and 1,707 foreign). The numbers comprise not only matri- 
‘culatcd students (among whom are students by correspondence), but also 
luon -matriculated students. 

There are free faculties : at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
'the law and advanced scientific and literary studies) ; Angers (theology, law, 
^sciences, letters, agriculture) ; Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and ])olitics) ; Lyon (theology, law, sciences, 
betters) ; Marseille (law) ; Toulouse (the Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction). There is, besides, in Paris a large insti- 
tution for free higher instruction, the ficole librc des Sciences Politiques. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Admission to degrees (agregations) is by special comj)etition, 
which lead to the title of professmr in secondar>^ and in higher instruction. 

The other higher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are the College de France (founded by Francis I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing on various subjects, literature and 
language, archaeology, matliematical, natural, mental and social .science 
(political economy, &c. ); the JMuseum of Natural Histoiy giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature ; the Ecole Pratique d(^s Hautes Etudes 
(history and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and of religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne : 
the Ecole Normale Superieure, which prepares teachers for secondary 
instruction and, since 1904, follows the eurricula of the Sorbonne without 
special teachers ot its own ; the Ecole des Ciiartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers ; the Ecole des Langues Orientales vivantes ; the fecole du 
Louvre, devoted to art and archa3ology ; the ficole des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Central Aleteorological Bureau ; the Observatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-China, 
besides a school for Morocco. 

Outside Paris there are eight observatories (Meiulon, Be.san9on, Bordeaux, 
&c.). The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Academy of Sciences. 

Professional and Technical Instruction. — The principal institutions of 
higher or technical instruction dependent on other ministries are : the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (with 20 evening courses on the 
applied sciences and social economy), the Rcole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factuies, tlie^ Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 12 high(*r schools of 
with about 600 pu])ils, dependent on the Ministry of Caninieree * 
the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, the Veterinary school at Alfort, 
a school of forestry at Nancy, national agricultural schools at Grignon, 
Rennes, Montpellier, 46 practical schools of Agriculture, &c., dependent on 
the M-inistry of Agriculture ; the Ecole Polytechnique, the ficole Superieure 
^de Guerre, the military school at St. Cyr, the Ecole dc Cavalerie at Saumur, 

; and other schools dependent on the Mini.stry of War ; the Naval School at 
Brest dependent on the Ministry of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 

. X Roads at Paris, with other schools deT)eiidcnt on 

Works ; the School of Mines at St. Etienne, and 
the Schools of Miners at Alais and Douai ; the ficole Coloniale at Paris 
• dependent on the Ministry of the Colonies. The Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
Ecom Nationale des Arts Ddeoratifs, and the Conservatoire de Musiquo et 
ae Declamation depend on the department of the Under Secretary for the 
.me Arts, which is attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction. In the 
provinces there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and 
also several municipal schools as well as free subventioned schools, etc;. 
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Technical schools of a somewhat lower grade (dependent on the Ministry 
of Commerce) are very numerous, comprising six national schools of arts 
and trades (Aix, Angers, Chalons, Cluny, Lille, Paris), two schools of horo- 
logy, four national professional schools, 33 practical schools of commerce 
and industry (of which seven are for girls), 20 practical schools of industry ; 
there are also 35 schools of industries, with 5,550 pupils ; 13 municipal 
professional schools in Paris, with 1,385 pupils, and about 370 private 
schools, with 92,000 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Courts of loAvest jurisdiction in France are those of the Justices of 
Peace (jugas de 2 )aix^ one in eacdi canton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Courts, where all petty offences (contraventions) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Courts pronounce upon all graver offences 
(dtlits)^ including cases involving imprisonment up to 5 years. They have 
no jury, and consist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals of first 
instance. In all cases of a ddit or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
in secrecy by an examining magistrate {juge d* instruction) ^ who may either 
dismiss the case or send it for trial before a court where a public prosecutor 
iProenreur) endeavours to prove the charge. The Court of Assizes is assisted 
by 12 jurors, who decide by .simple majority on the fact with respect to- 
ofteiices amounting to crimes. The highest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, composed eacdi of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury ; and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jury, so far 
as regards matters of law. 

For civil case.s, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,500 
francs, there is, in each arrondissement, a tribunal of first instance ; above 
these are the Appeal Courts and the Court of Cassation. For commercial 
ca.ses there are, in 226 towns, Tribunals of Commerce and Councils of experts 
(pmd^ homines). In the towns are police courts. Throughout France there 
were 2,889 justices of the peace in 1913, 22 being in Paris. 

All Judges are nominated by the President of the Republic. They can 
be removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassation constituted as the 
Gonseil Sicpericur of the magistracy. 

The agencies for the prosecution of misdemeanours and crimes in 1913 
appeared as follows: — Gendarme.s, 21,160; commissaires do police, 929; 
agents de police, 17,149; gardes cliampcdres, 31,197; private sworn gardes. 
47,898 ; forest gardes, 7,310; fishery police, 2,417; railway police, 269, 

The following table shows the number of persons convicted (exclusive of 
convicts under 16 and certain others) before the various courts in five years : — 


Year 

1 A.ssize Courts 

! Correctional Tribunals 

Police Court-s 

1909 

1,975 

198,837 

512,825 

1910 

1,967 

198,952 

459,739 

1911 

1,919 

217,623 

476,962 

1912 

2,180 

224,806 

.530,312 

1913 

1,988 

215,861 

566,232 


In 1913, 1,136 boys and 190 girls of 13 years of age, 3,603 boys and 634 
gills from 13 to 16 years, 6,552 boys and 1,079 girls from 16 to 18 years, 
and 23,385 boys and 3,258 girls from 18 to 21 years of age were tried in the 
French courts. On December 31, 1913, there were 3,134 male and 922 
female inmates of the various establishments for the education of criminal 
children, excepting the private institutions located in Paris, Of the abpve, 
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2,680 boys and 756 girls were inmates of public institutions, and 454 boys 
and 166 girls inmates of private establishments. In the Paris institutions on 
the same date there were 157 boys and 40 girls. 

The French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (3,375 
chamhres de s'dreU d4p6ts de sdreU in 1913). Next come Departmental 
Prisons, also styled maisons d^arret^ de justice and de correction^ where both 
persons awaiting trial and those condemned to less than one year’s imprison- 
ment arc kept, as also a number of boys and girls transferred from, or going to 
be transferred to, reformatories. The reformatories are 14 for boys and 7 for 
girls, 10 for boys and 3 for girls being jmblic, and 4 for boys and 4 for girls 
being private. ’J’he Central Prisons {maisons de force et de correction)^ where 
all prisoners condemned to more than one year’s imprisonment are kept, 
provided with large industrial establishments for the work of prisoners, are 
9 for men and 2 for women. 

All persons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to ‘ reclusion ’ 
are sent to New Caledonia or Guiana (military and recidicistes) ; the dep6t de 
for(^ats of St. Martin -de-Re is a depot for transferred hard-labour convicts. 
Of 764 prisoners detained in this depCit in 1911, 724 were sent to Guiana 
(507 to hard labour and 317 to relegation). 

Pauperism and Relief of Old Age. 

In France the poor are assisted jiartly through public ‘ bureaux dc bien- 
faisance ’ and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. They arc partly 
under the care ot the communes and partly of the departments, both of 
Avhich contribute, and ultimately under the .supervision of Government. The 
funds of the ‘ bureaux de bienfaisance ’ are partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contributions, and ])artly from public and private 
charity. In 1912, 19,366 bureaux ex])ended 54,628,000 francs and assisted 
1,260,000 persons ex^'liiding 92,000 persons in Paris. Ibiblic assistance is 
rendered to poor or destitute children. At the end of 1912 the institutions 
for this purpo.se contained 231,300 children ; the cx])enditure during the 
year amounted to 42,321,000 francs. Jn 1912 the ho.spitals for the sick, 
infirm, aged, or infants, numbered 1,892 ; they contained 231,517 bed.'-, 
and at the end of the year had 68,700 patients, besides 75,540 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1912 amounted to 204,406,000 francs. 
In the same year 987,000 persons received gratuitous medical assistance at 
home and 185,000 in hoH})ital.s, the expenditure for such purposes amounting 
to 29,000,000 francs. At the end of 1912 the asylums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, and private, had 77,237 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905 for the relief of the aged poor, the infirm, 
and the permanently incurable, ago limit, 70 ; but by the amendment of the 
Act, April 6, 1910, this was reduced to 65. The same amendment provided 
for limited help being given to those between the ages of 65 and 70. On 
'December 31, 1912, there were 310,000 such persons in receipt of the limited 
assistance, the total expenditure for 1912 having been 9,189,000 francs. 
The Act of 1910 provided that the cost of the scheme should be borne by 
the communes, the departments, and the State. The number of persons 
registered for relief has risen from 511,446 on December 31, 1908, to 599,061 
on December 31, 1911, and to 644,461 on December 31, 1912. The cost to 
the State alone for 1910 was 48,000,000 francs ; for 1911, 49,600,000 francs ; 
and for 1912, 55,500,000 francs. In addition, contributions of the depart- 
ments and communes totalled 46,500,000 francs in 1911, and 50,793,000 
francs in 1912; but it hgw to be remembered that the increased expen- 
diture under this law is in part balanced by the diminished activities 
of the ‘bureaux de bienfaisance’ in assisting invalids under 60 years of 
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age. The Old-Age Pensions Law of Aprils, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, provides for all wage-earners old-age pensions towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are to be paid up to the 
60th year of the worker’s life, and the State wiJl contribute 100 francs. 
This sum will be increased by one-tenth for every insured worker who has 
brought up 3 children of the age of 16. On December 31, 1913, 8,011,138 
persons were registered under the scheme. 

Finance. 

1. State Finance. 


The following tables show the budget estimates of the revenue and 
expenditure voted for 1916 as compared with those voted for 1915 : — 


Sources of revenue 

! 1915 

1916 

Direct contributions 

Taxes assimilated to direct contributions . 

Fiar.cs 

. i 548,929,150 
. : 04,877,570 

Francs 

492,015,839 

48,703,402 

Total, direct and assimilated 

. ' 013,806,726 

640,719,241 

Registration 

Htamps .... .... 

Tax on bourse operation.s .... 

Tax on income from personalty .... 

Customs 

Indirect contributions 

Mineral oil 

Sugar, salt 

Tobacco monopoly 

Matche.s 

Mechanical lighters 

Gunpowder 

Posts, telegra})hs, telephones 

Various (mint, railways, Ac.) 

463.594.500 

146.167.500 

1.312.000 

157.782.000 

704.144.000 

477.069.000 

227.000 

230.617.000 , 

502.349.000 ; 
40,839,000 

950.000 ! 

3.091.000 

2 ^9, 861,000 

665,200 1 

524.617.000 

157.688.000 

2.342.000 
181,432,500 

1,399,421,000 

472.902.000 

462.000 

204.051.000 

659.692.000 
43,083,000 

727.000 

9.461.000 

328.900.000 
779,500 

Total direct taxes and monopolies 

. 3,084,483,300 

3,885,509,000 

Domains and forests and various receipts . 

185,681,100 

240,204,000 

Total budget .... 

3,883,971,126 
: (155,358,844* .) 

1 4.125,718,000 
(165,028,520*.) 


Branches of expenditure 

1915 

1916 


Francs 

Francs 

Finance: — Public debt 

1,827,393,673 

8,005,017,927 

President Chamber, Senate 

20,145,038 

20,217,388 

Finances 

438,041,954 

541,472,584 

J ustice 

58,002,623 

58,154,180 

Foreign Affairs 

32,695,592 

53,926,127 

Interior . 

716,242,008 

836,580,047 

War 

16,178,118,293 

25,061,634,829 

777,937,220 

72,743,887 

Marine 

707,641,282 

Merchant Marine 

83,177,990 

Instruction 

358,644,472 

367,899,031 

Pine Arts 

20,465,195 

18,752,400 

Commerce and Industry 

185,151,211 

14,508,750 

Posts and Telegraphs 

405,624,777 

416,040,666 

Labour, Ac 

165,079,845 

150,779,987 

Colonies 

153,578,887 

193,314,109 

57,539,698 

Agriculture 

65,838,473 

Public Works 

607,809,214 

607,116,103 

Total 

21,961,462,479 

(878,458,500*.) 

32,813,682,928 

(1,292,546,8161.) 
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The following figures do not include the budget sur ressources spMaleSy 
and represent the actual verified revenue (inclusive of loans) and expenditure 
for 4 years . — 

Years Receipts Kxpeuditni’e | Surplus | 

, - - - I — 

' Francs Francs | Francs 

1909 4,140,912,961 4,186,090,463 — 

1910 4,273,890,789 4,321,918,609 i — 

1911 ' 4,689,04.0,845 4, ,547, 915,741 | 141,130,104 

1912 4,857,491,193 4,742,756,094 | 113,735,099 

The accounts of revemn? and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal {(>our des Comptes), instituted 
ill 1807. 

Tlie French National debt has grown from 28 ‘5 millions sterling in 1800 
to fjO'O millions in 1815, 236*5 millions in 1848, 498 millions in 1871, 
1,302 millions in 1912, (32,557,899,787 francs) and the interest from 1*5 
millions in 1800 to 51*4 millions in 1912. 

On January 1, 1914, the capital of the debt of France stood provisionally 
as follows : — 

Cajutal 

Ministry of Finance Francs 

Rentes, 3 per cent., not redeemable .... 21,022,217,434 

Rentes, 3 per cent., redeemable by annuities . . 3,338,.!>U4,000 

Treasury debt 421,150,000 

Annuities to railways 1,108,757,400 

Roads and sclioul building.s 24,010,035 

Short-dated Treasury bills 208,600,780 

Repurchase of canal concessions 3,823,010 

Annuity for redemption of Rentes of PjOl , . 243,243,287 

Annuity ,, ,, duly, 1000 . . 5,858,705 

27,336,875,711 


1,207,006 
3,532,063 
7,280,820 

Total 12,110,708 

Ministry of Public Worhs, (trc. ; — 

Annuities to railways 1,029,314,000 

Various Railway Debt.s and includinfr that for the 

Western Railway 3,070,537,000 

Social Insurance (Ministiy of Labour) .... 11,550,200 

Total 4,107,410,200 

11,456,306,709 
1,432,412,800 

Grand total 32,888,800,500 

(1,315,552,380/.) 

The following table shows the interest and annuities to be paid under the 
various heads of the public debt, according to tlielmdgct voted for 1914 : — 


Consolidated debt 

Redeemable debt : inteiest and amortisation 
Annuities . . 

Francs 

657,666,523 

310,320,865 

340,431,880 

Total .... 

. 1,308,419,268 

(52,336,7701.) 


Total general <lcbt . 
Floating debt (1st October, 1014) . 


Total 

Ministry of Instruction : 

Debt for school buildings — 
For higher instruction . 
For secondary instruction 
For jiriinary instruction 
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On December 31, 1913, the value of French Treasury Bonds in circula- 
tion was 16,338,932/., as against ^75,324Z. in 1912 and 4,300,792/. in 1911. 

The total credits voted since the war began were as follows : — For the last 
5 months'of 1914, 8,898,583,901 francs; for 1915, 22,804,486,525 francs; for 
1916, 32,343,944,923 francs; to March 31, 1917, 8,624,062,890 francs; total, 
72,671,078,239 francs. Of the total 51,409,834,474 francs were for defence. 

By September 30, 1916, the floating debt amounted to 18,890,567,000 
francs; loans, 35239,302,000 francs; con.solidatcd debt, 11,925,865,000 
francs ; advances by the banks of France and Algeria, 8,620,000,000 francs. 

II. Local Finance. 

For 1913 the revenue of the departments of France, excluding a balance 
of 129,707,700 franc.s, from 1912, amounted to 612,780,517 francs 
(24,511,220/.), and the expenditure to 614,007,335 francs (24,560,293/.). 
The departmental debt stood at 1,142,446,145 francs (45,697,845/.). For 
1913 the ordinary revenue of the communes amounted to 1,071,386,513 francs 
(including 411,497,580 francs for Baris) and expenditure to 1,039,638,411 
francs (including 411,497,580 for Paris), while the debt on December 31, 1912, 
amounted to 4,854,570,298 francs (including 2,958,557,668 francs, the debt 
of Paris). For the year 1914, the revenue of the City of Paris was estimated 
at 482,613,372 francs (19,304,532/.), and the expenditure at the same amount. 

Defence. 

I. Land Defences. 

France has a coast lino of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 456 
on the Mediterranean. Its land frontier extends over 1,575 miles, of 
which 1,156 miles are along the Belgian, German, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

The fortitied places are specially administered by a ‘service des forti- 
fications. ’ Paris, which is considered as the centre of defence, is surrounded by 
a wall which has 97 bastions, 17 old forts, and 38 new advance forts or batteries, 
the whole forming two entrenched camps at St. Denis and Versailles. 

The strong places of first class, each of them with numerous forts, 
are : — On the Oermaii frontier, Verdun, Toul, Epinal, Belfort, forming 
an advanced line ; ^laubeuge, I^a F^re, Reims, Langres, Dijon, Besamjon, 
in a second line. On the Italian frontier, Brian(;on and Grenoble are 
the chief places, with fiyon in the rear. There are also a few isolated 
‘ forts d’arret ’ near Nancy, Lnncville, Kemiremont, Nice, &c. On 
the coast Toulon, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, and Cherbourg are naval 
harbours surrounded by forts. In recent years, most second class and 
third class fortre.sses have been dismantled or at least ‘ d ccl assies. ’ 

II. Army. 

The French Army consists of the national army, styled the ‘Metropolitan ’ 
Army, and the Colonial Army. Both are under the War Minister, but the 
estimates for colonial troops abroad are included in the budget of the 
Minister for the Colonies. The considerable forces maintained in Algeria 
and Tunis, however, are all regarded as belonging to the Metropolitan 
Army, and their cost is included in tho War Minister’s budget. 

Militaiy service in France is compulsory, and it is universal in the fullest 
.sense of the term, no exemptions being allowed except for ])hYsioal disability. 
Liability to service extends from the age of 20 to tho age of 48. According 
to the law of 1913 the term of .service in the ranks of the first lino, or ‘ active ^ 
army, is 3 years, and tho men join at tho age of 20. The soldier then belongs 
to the reserve for 11 years ; after which he passes to the territorial army for 7 
years ; finally completing his service with 7 year.s in the territorial reserve, 
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Men of the reserve of the active army are called up for training; and 
manoeuvres twice in tlieir period of reserve service, for 4 weeks on each 
occasion. The men of the territorial army have only 1 training of 2 weeks, 
and those of the teri’itorial reserve no periodical training. 

There are no ‘‘one year volunteers” in France, but voluntary engage- 
ments for 3, 4, or 5 years are encouraged, especially tor the colonial army. 

Owing to the length of the reserve service the number of reservists 
per battalion is very laige (2,000 or more.) On mobilisation, therefore, 
the reserve not only brings its unit to war strength, but every battalion 
and regiment forms a corresponding reserve unit, and there is still a certain 
surplus left for the depot. In peace time the troops on the eastern frontier 
have a considerably liigber establish men t tban the remainder. 

Two infantry regiments make a brigade (usually 6, but sometimes 7 or 8, 
battalions) ; 2 brigades a division ; and 2 divisions an army corps. French 
batteries have only 4 guns each. Kacli division has a field artillery regiment 
of 9 batteries (36 guns), while the corj)s artillery consists of 9 field and 
3 howitzer batteries : altogether 30 batteries to the corps. In addition 
there are 6 ‘reinforcing batteries’ to each corps, which only exist as a 
cadre till mobilisation ; if they can be placed rapidly on their war footing it 
gives a total of 144 guns to the corps. To an army corps in the field arc 
also attached a cavalry brigade of 2 regiments, 1 eliassenr battalion, some 
companies of engineers, <fcc. There aio also 42 heavy batteries, of 2 guns 
each, to be distributed amongst the army corps. 

A cavalry division is nominally eoinpOvSed of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each, 
with a division of horse artillery of 2 batteries, in all 24 squadrons, and 12 
guns. There are 10 ])ermaiient cavalry divisions. 

The mobilised strength of a normal army corps would be nearly 33,000 
combatants. The strength of a cavalry division of 6 regiments would be 
about 4,700 combatants. 

The Aeronautical Corps is organised in three territorial grouj)s consisting 
of from 2 to 4 companies with from 2 to 5 detached sections with the troops. 
There arc at pre.sent 27 sections of 8 aeroplanes each, 10 cavalry sections 
of 3 aeroplanes each, and 11 fortre.ss sections of 8 aeroplanes each, represent- 
ing a total establishment of 334 aeroplanes. There are 14 dirigibles in 
charge of the Aeronautical Corps. 

The French anriy is localised and territorialiscd. There arc 21 army 
corps ‘ regions’ including Algeria (the lOlli) ; the division in occn[)ation of 
Tunis is furnish(;d by Algerian troops. Pkach region, Algeria excepted, 
furnishes a complete army coiq)s ; also a variable number of units of cavalry, 
garrison artillery, &c. Each of the 8 infantry regiments of an army corps is 
recruited from its regimental di.strict ; but there is also an additional regi- 
ment (the ‘regional’ regiment) which is recruited, like the chasseur battalions, 
the cavalry, &c., from the region at large. The regional regiments, and also 
the chasseur battalions, arc usually stationed out of their own regions, 
in the neighbourhood of the ea.stcrn frontier. The 6th army corps (Chalons) 
and the 7th (Besan 9 on) are by tliis means augmented to 3 divisions, 
and there is a brigade of 3 regional regiments and 2 chasseur battalions 
at Lyons. This is the general arrangement : there are certain variations 
vvhicfi need not be detailed. Information regarding the distribution of the 
troops in N. Africa is given under Algeria, 

The Reserve Troops form divisions corresponding to those of the first line. 
Therefore usually two in each region. There are in all 36 reserve divisions, 
of approximately the same composition and strength, on mobilisation, as the 
first line divisions. The reserve formations of the regional regiments, of the 
foot artillery, and of the engineers, are available for garrisoning the fortresses, 
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The Territorial Army similarly consists of 36 divisions, and garrison 
troops. The Algerian troops have their own reserve formations, and also 
territorial reserve cadres for 10 battalions of Zouaves, 6 squadrons of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, 9 field batteries, &c. 

The surplus men of the reserve and territorial army would be called to 
the depots, as required, after mobilisation has taken place, and wmuld 
be drafted t.o make good tlie losses of the army in the field. 

The military Cmtoms Corps of 38 battalions, and a large number of 
Chasseurs Foresiiers are recruited from men who have been passed into the 
territorial arm3^ They could be employed as garrison trooj)s, if necessary. 

The Gendarmerie is a force of military police, nuuuitcd from the army, 
but performing civil duties in time of peace. There is a legion in each army 
corps region, and some regions have more tlum one legion. The total 
strength is about 21,700 men, of whom about half are mounted. It is 
]»roposcd to create a mobile gendarmerie, to deal with strikes and riots, so as 
to avoid the necessity for calling out troops'on such occasions. 

The Garde lUpuhlicainc is also a police force, and performs duties 
iti Paris similar to those performed by the gendarmerie in the de])ariments. 
Its strength is nearly 3,000, of whom about 800 are mounted. 

The Colonial Army is entirely distinct from the Metropolitan, and 
consists partly of white troops and partly of native troops. The colonial 
troops are recruited, for the most part, by voluntary enlistment, or by 
voluntary transfers from the Metropolitan Army, but compulsion can be 
used for native corps in West Africa if sufficient volunteers do not come 
eorward. The colonial troops at home consist of 12 regiments of infantry, 
(?ach of 3 battalions, end 3 regiments of artillery, each of 12 batteries (6 field 
and 6 garrison). These are all permanently stationed in France in j)eace time. 

The troops in the Colonies according to the Budget estimate for 1912 
consist of 3 battalions of the Foreign Legion (in Indo-China),^ 13 battalions 
and 4 companies of colonial infantry, 32 batteries of artillery (field, 
mountain, and garrison), 1 squadron of native cavalry, 3 companies of 
native sappers, and 49 battalions of native infantry (12 Senegal Tirailleurs, 
3 .squadrons Confins Salinriens, 12 Tonkinese, 9 Malagasy, and 4 Annj^mite 
Tirailleurs, 3 battalions of West African natives, and 6 battalions in French 
Congo). Tlie batteries of artillery are of ‘ mixed ’ type, half to two-thirds of' 
the rank and file being natives. In the native corps the officers, and moat 
of tho non-commissioned officers, are French. 

The following table shows in round numbers what in the latter part 
of 1914 was the distribution of both Metropolitan and Colonial troops 
between (1) France, (2) Algeria and Tunis, and (3) the French colonies (ex- 
cluding administrative corps). 



Metropolitan Army 

Colonial Army 

Total 


Euroj>eans 

1 

Natives 

Europeans ! Natives 


France 

020,000 



28,000 — ' 

1 048,000 

Algeria and Tunis 

ft.S.OOO 

30,000 

1 — 1 — 1 

8.3,000 

French Colonies . . • • 

1 •“ ! 


10,000 ; 40,000 1 

50,000 

Total ... 

078,000 

! 30,000 

47,000 i 40,000 

790,000 




■ V - I 



703,000 

87,000 1 



1 The Foreign Legion consists of 2 regiments, each of 4 battalions. The headquarters 
of both regiments are in Algeria 
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The total numbor of troops maintained by France in oversea garrisons is 
about 134,000, of whom 75,000 are Europeans. 

The field army of France may be reckoned at 19 army corps (two of 3 
divisions), the Lyons brigade of 14 battalions, and 10 cavalry divisions. Total 
about 800,000 combatants. There are also 36 complete divisions of reserve 
troops and some reserve cavalry, amounting to about 500,000 men. Total 
strength about 1,300,000 combatants. It is, of course, uncertain how the 
reserve divisions may be cm]>loyed, but it is conceivable that all the two- 
division army corps would be raised to three-divisional strength by the 
incorporation of reserve divisions. It would also appear that in a war 
requiring France to put forward her whole strength, two additional army 
corps, each of two divisions, could be provided by the Algerian troops and 
the troops of the Colonial Army in France. Tliesc corps, witli an Algeiian 
cavalry division, would add about 80,000 men, making a grand total of about 
1,380,000 combatants. 

The administration of the French army consists of a general staff and a 
number of departments, all under the War Minister. In the consideration 
of general q^uestions the War Minister is assisted by a council, called the 
Conseil Superieuv de la Guerre, consisting of liimself as pi’esident, and 12 
generals of rank, including the Chief of the General Staff (the Generalissimo of 
the Army in case of war) and the Cliief of the Staff of the Army. 

The })eace establishments of the Metropolitan Army and of the Colonial 
Army in France according to the budget estimate for 1914 arc : Metropolitan 
Army, 818,532 ; Colonial troops in France, 27,656 ; total, 846,188. 

The military budget of France for 1914 vshows an estimated expenditure of 
1,026,820,073 francs (41,072,800L), for the Metropolitan Army ; 54,794,069 
francs (2,191,760/.) for the Colonial troops in Fiance; 122,045,570 francs 
(4,881,820/.) for armament, works and buildings, and stores. Total, 
1,203,659,712 francs (48,146,388/.). 

The French War Oflice has recently issued a memorandum giving the 
exact figures of all French troops now with the colours. The Active Army 
consists of the 1914, T915, 1916 and 1917 contingents, the last having been 
called up a year before the usual date. The reserve of the A(dive Army 
includes men of the contingents 1903 to 1913. The Territorial troops are 
composed of contingents from 1896 to 1902. Finally the contingents from 
1890 to 1895 constitute a Territorhil Reserve, with some men from the 1887 
to 1899 contingents. 

The arm of the Fremch infantry is the Lebed magazine rifle : calibre 'SIS. 
The cavalry carry the Lebel carbine. The pi(‘sent French field gun is the 
7'5 cm. (2 '95 in.) Q.F., shielded, gun, model '97. The howitzer batteries are 
armed with 12 cm. (4 in,), or 15*5 cm. (6*2 in.) pieces. 


Navy. 

The Navy Estimates for 1914amounted to585,157,691 franc8(23,406,307/.); 
in 1913 the vote was 513,542,521 francs (20,531,700/.). Later particulars of 
expenditure are not available. 

The French navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marine, 
who is assisted by a Chief of the Staff. Under the Minister the latter has 
charge of all the work of the department liaving reference to construction, main- 
tenance, commissioning, and the mobilization of the fleet, and particularly 
of all that concerns preparation for war. He is chief of the Military Cabinet, 
while the Civil Cabinet, devoted to administrative work, is directly under 
the Minister. There are two sub-chiefs of the staff, of whom one is in charge 
of various sections, and the other of the woyk of the Military Cabinet. 
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The central administration also embraces the directorates of personnel^ 
maUriel^ and artillery, the inspectorate of works, the finance depart- 
ment, the services of submarine defences, hydrography, and other special 
branches. In addition to these are the Superior Council of the Navy, and the 
Committee of inspcctors-gcneral, with a series of particular inspectorates, the 
council of works, and a number of special and permanent technical and pro- 
fessional committees. For purposes of administration the French coasts are 
divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their headquarters at the 
naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and Toulon, at each of 
which the Government has important shipbuilding establishments. At the 
head of each arrondisseinent is a vice-admiral, with the title of Maritime 
Prefect, who is responsible for the port administration and the coast defences, 
mobile and fixed. The chief torpedo-stations arc Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Brest, 
Lorient, Rochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, Algiers, and Bona. The 
naval forces in ]»eace time are the Mediterranean squadron, the northern 
squadron in the Channel, and the divisions of the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
Far East, Cochin China, and the Indian Ocean ; with ships on local stations. 

The French navy is inaTined partly by conscription and partly by volun- 
tary enlistment. By the channel of the ‘ Inscription Maritime, ’ which was 
introduced by Colbert, and on the lists of which are the names of all male 
individuals of the ‘ maritime pojuilation ' — that is, men and youths devoted 
to a seafaring life, from the 18th to the 50th year of age — France is provided 
with a reserve of 114,000 men, ol whom about 25,500 usually serve with the 
fleet. The time of service in the navy for the ‘ Inscrits ’ is the same as that 
in the army, with similar conditions as to reserve duties, furloughs, and 
leave of absence for lengthened periods. 

During the war the French fleet has worked in complete co-ordination with 
the British navy. It assisted rapidly in asserting command of the Mediter- 
ranean, whereby the French troops were brought baijk from Algei’ia, according 
to the pre-arranged i)lan of operations. It shared to the full in the organisation 
and transport of troops for the Dardanelles and Gallipoli expedition, and took 
an active part in all the operations. A great military force, with every 
necessary supply on an enormous scale, was despatched to the Dardanelles 
and afterwards to Salonika. Meanwhile, the fleet had s])eedily adapted itself 
to the n(;w conditions of the war, and conducted an efficient blockade of the 
Adriatic until the Italian navy came into the war. The German and Austrian 
flags disappeared from the sea. In this arduous work there were some losses 
and brilliant successes, like the sinking of the Austrian submarine U3 by the 
destroyer Bisson^ and the torpedoing of enemy destroyei’s by the submarine 
Papin. The French navy has also assisted in the patrolling of the Channel, 
and has played a part in many quarters of the globe. 

A summary of French ships is as follows ; — 


- 

Co 

^ 1915 

nplete at end of 

1910 

1917 

‘ Dreadnoughts ' 

7 

11 1 

12 

Pre-Dreadnought battleships i 

21 

20 

19 

armoured cruisers .... 

19 

18 ! 

18 

Protected cruisers 

10 

10 i 

10 

Torpedo gunboats, etc. 

7 

11 

11 

Destroyers . 

87 

84 1 About 90 

Torpedo boats 

150 

154 1 ,, 

160 

Submarines 

90 

90 1 „ 

100 


Six of these, the Danton class, may be called ‘Semi-Dreadnoughts.’ 
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The tables which follow of the French armour-clad fleet and first-class cruisers 
are arranged chronolGgically, like the similar tables for the British navy. The 
ships named in italics will probably not be ready for sea by end of the present 
year, certainly not the four last-named. 

l^ATTLE Fleet. 


■5 

w S 

Ph 




Armour 




Name 

.2 fl i 

1 

— 

Armament 

0 

'Cj * 

£■■§ 

a 

s ^ 


® S 1 
P 

% 

(fi 

5 




i 



P 

1 



.p 


Max. 

speed 


Pre- Dreadnoughts, 


S iLper- Dreadn oughts. 


1912 || 


1913 ^ 

fi 

1914 h 


1890 

Jaureguiberry . 

11,324 

18 

14i 

1/2 12)11.; 2 10-8in.;l 
( 8 5*5in. . ./ 

6 

1 14,000 

1890 

to 

1902 

/Charles Martel . 

•j Carnot 
iMassena* . 

} about 
:( 12,000 

}l8 

15 

/2 12in. ; 2 lO'Siii 
( 8 6-5in. . .) 


about 

15,000 

1893 

/Charlemagne 

1 Saint Louis 
iGaulois* . 

1 11,260 

14 

16 

4 12iii. ; 10 5’5iii , . 

4 

14,500 

1897 

Henri IV\ 

8,950 

n 

10 

2 lO'Sin. ; 7 5-5iii. 

2 

11,600 

1901- 

1905 

/R(5publique 

\Patrie 

j 14,865 

11 

11 

4 12in.; I8 6'4iii. . 

5 

18,000 

1901 

/ Democratic 







to 

{Verit/* 

J 14,865 

11 

11 

4 12iu, ; 10 7'6iii. . 

4 

18,000 

1905 

1 Just ice 






[ Diderot 
Corulorcet . 

i i 

1 


’ j 


i 

1906 

^Vergniand , 
iV^oltaire 
iMirabeau . 

; 18, 000 i 
j 

I 11 

12 

4 12in. 12 9 ’410. . 1 

1 

1 

1 


22,500 

1 

1 




Drej 

ulnoughts. 



1910 

/Jean Bart . 
(Courbet 

i] 

!|23,400 

! 

1 

10| 



i 

i 


1911 

(France 
(Paris . 

12 

12 12in. ; 22 5 5in. 

4 

3(5,000 


Knots 

IG 

}lS 

18 

18 

18 

19 


20 


Bretagne . 
Lorraine 

23,550 

10| 

17 

10 13'4in., 22 5-5in. 

4 

29,000 

Provence . 

Bearn 

Oascogne . 
Flandre 

525,387 

m 

6 

1 







12J 

12 ]3*4in., 24 5 ’Gin. 



Languedoc . 
Normandie . 1 . 




1 



Duquesne . . {' 



1 

1 



■ 

Tourville ; i 

Lyont . . 1 

Lille . . . J 

|29,500 


j 

16 13-4in., 24 5*6in. 

— 



21-6 


* There is some doubt as to the situation of these ships. 
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A rmoured Cruisers, 


1 



Armour 





Built undt 
1 progiamme 

1 _____ 

Name 

S a 

.22 a 

Q 

Belt 

1 

K 

C! 

o 

Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicatec 

horse-pow 

Max. 

speed 


Knots 


1892 


Potliuau . 

5,860 

2i 

7 

2 7*6in. ; 10 6-4iri. j 

4 

10,000 

19 

1805 


Jeanne d’Arc 

11,270 

6 

6 

2 7-6in. ; 14 5-5in. 

2 

28,500 

21 











1897 


|Dupetit Tliouars 
iGucydon . 

1 9,. 51 7 

t) 

8 

/2 < ‘Oin. ; 6'4iu. 

( 4 4in. J 

2 

19,600 

21 

1898 

I’Oesaix 
- Dupleix 
iKl^ber 

1 7,700 

4 

4 

8 C’4in. ; 4in. . 

2 

17,100 

21 



[’Conde 

\ 



1 




1899 

i 

Gloire 

Ainiral Aube 
,Mar.seillai8e 

1 10,060 

6-; 

S 

/2 7-6in. ; 8 0'4iu ' 

1 6 4iu. . .) 

4 

20,500 

21 

1900 

to 

1904 

1 

1 

J. Ferry 

Victor Hugo 

J. Michelet 

Ernest Renan . 

j 12,416 
|l3,644 

6| 

8 

8 

4 7’6iij. ; 16 6 4iij. 

4 7'6in. ; 12 6‘4in. 

5 

5 

27,500 

729,0001 

736.000/ 

22 

2.3-5 

1905 


f Edgar Quine t , 
iW. Rousseau 

J- 14, 300 

0.1* 

8 

16 7'6in. 

5 

: 40,000 

24 




I^rinci'pal P 

rolectfd Cruisers. 




1893 


D’Entrecasteaux 

8,014 


n 

2 9'4in. ; 12 5-5iu. ! 

6 

14,600 

18 

1895 


fGuichen 
tChriteaureiiault . 

1 8,200 


n 

2 C‘4in. ; 6 6’4in, 

' 

0 

24,000 

23 

1897 

J. de la Gray lore. 

5,500 

— 

— 

8 t>'4iu, . . . i 

2 

17,000 

23 

1914 

Three new , 

4,. 500 

— 


1 

- 

~~ 

! _ 


In addition aro tlie battleship Brcnnus^ 11,190 tons, oonipleted 1893, and 
the armoured cruiser Bruix, 4,753 tons, completed 1896. Minor cruisers 
include the aerial depot ship Foudre, the Descartes^ 3,988 tons (designed 1892), 
4 6*4in., 6 5’5in. guns, j)resent speed about 15 knots ; 3 Friant type, 4,000 
tons (designed 1891), 6 6’4in., 4 4in. guns, speeds about 17 knots ; Lavoisier 
QXiH b* EsMes, 2,300 tons (designed 1892), 4 5 ’5in., 2 4in. guns, speeds about 
20 knots ; also 2 old cruisers, and a few gunboats, etc. 

The ships and vessels lost in the war are the Danton (Diderot class, 
sometimes regarded as Dreadnoughts) sunk by torpedo in the Mediterranean, 
March 19, 1917 : pre-Dreadnoughts Bouvet (Dardanelles) and Suffren (lost 
with all on board between Gibraltar and Lorient, cause unknown), armoured 
cruisers L^on Gambetta (Strait of Otranto), Charncr (coast of Syria), gunboat 
5 destroyers, 8 submarines. The Germans claim to have sunk a small 
cruiser named the Eigely Oct., 1916. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Of the total area of France (132,881,447 acres) 24,716,752 acres were 
under forests in 1912, and 9,483,625 acres were returned as moor and un- 
cultivated land, and 98,181,070 acres, of which 69,127,750 acres were 
arable, were returned as under crops, fallow and grass. The following tables 
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show the area under the leading crops and the production (1 metric ton = 
2205 lbs.) for three years : — 



Crop 

1 Area (1,000 acres) 

__ ^ _ __ 

Prodi 

ice (metric 

tons) 



! 1914 

1915 

1910 

1914 

1915 

1910 

Wheat . 


. ' ]5,lo0 

13,72-J 

13,007 

o 

o 

-n 

0,063,000 

5,841,100 

Mixed Corn 


. ; 297 

267 

252 

135,400 

109,800 

111,4(.0 

Rye . 


. 1 2,045 

2,337 

2,302 

1,114,700 

842,000 

916,000 

Barley 


. i 1,800 

1,592 

1,565 

975,800 

092,100 i 

857.900 

Buckwheat 


. 1 1,130 

— 

— 

532,400 

— 1 

— 

Oats 


. ■ 8,«7 

8,157 

7,787 

4(92,000 

346,200 

412,800 

Maize 


. 1 1,140 

— ! 

— 

57,230 

— 1 

— 

Potatoes . 


. ' 3,720 

3,307 

3,200 

11,992,700 

9,399,000 1 

9,131,100 

Beetroot, sug 

ar 

. 385 ' 

' 190 

190 ! 

3,751 ,000 

1,148,100 1 

1,900,900 

Tobacco . 


. ! 37 ' 

20 ‘ 

17 i 

1 24,200 i 

9.200 

15,400 


The following are the official estimates of acreage sown in 1917 : — Wheat, 
10,568,634; mixed coin, 239,711 ; rye, 2,045,629 ; barley, 270,245; oats, 
1,607,636. 

The annual production of wine and cider appears as follows : — . 


Year 

Under Vines, 
acres 

Wine produced 

1 thousands of | 
i gallons 1 

Wine Import, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Wine Export, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Cider pro- 
duced l,00U’s 
ol gallons 

1900 

3,974,970 

1 1,441,330 

114,700 

41,010 

047,000 

1913 1 

3,840,342 

1 986,606 

107,420 : 

30,498 i 

001,870 

1914 1 

3,811,555 

! 1,316,849 1 

151,008 

15,388 j 

375,700 

1915 

3,807,982 

1 448,819 ' 

184,860 

22,286 ! 

049,154 

1910 ; 

3,771,630 

1 792,380 i 

186,717 

15,137 1 

141,013 


In 1915 there wei’c 1,455,003 vine-growers returned and the vintage was 
valued at 938,446,000 francs (37,537,840/.). 

The results for 1915 of the liarvests of the principal fruits are as follows : 
Cider apples, 4,482,367 metric tons ; table ap])les, 206,361 tons ; table pears, 
65,621 tons ; chestnuts, 147,088 tons; walnuts, 49,360 tons; olives, 38,755 
tons ; peaches, 13,633 tons ; apricots, 7,076 tons ; cherries, 38,890 tons ; 
plums, 25,995 tons; prunes, 16,258 tons; oranges, 222 tons; mandarins, 
121 tons; lemons, 150 tons ; strawberries, 9,088 tons. 

On July 1, 1916, the numbers of farm animals were : Horses, 2,317,205 ; 
mules, 102,969 ; asses, 316,559 ; cattle, 12,723,946 ; shee]) and lambs, 
12,079,211 ; pigs, 4,448,366. 

Silk culture, with Government encouragement {'p'nmes)^ is carried on in 
24 departments of France— most extensively in GarJ, DrOme, Ard^clie, and 
Vaueluse. 

Silk production for 3 years : — 


Year 

Number of 
producers 

j Quantities of 

1 eggs put into 
j incubation 

Total 

production 

1 

Total value of 
produce. 

1914 

88,825 

( ----- 

! 25 grams 

1 108,943 

Kilogs. 

6,067,892 

Francs. 

19,908,930 

1915 

48,327 

j 49,132 ■ 

1,738,604 

4,806,888 

1910 

62,756 

1 - 1 

2,797,295 

11,878,352s 
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II. Mining and Metals. 

Ill France there were in 1912, 38,551 mines and quarries in work, with 
375,240 workers, including 331,414 adults and 43,667 children. The annual 
yield of all the conceded mines was valued at 675,198,405 francs 
(26,fe07,936Z.) as against 13,884,630Z. in 1894. The output of non- 
conceded mines in 1910 was valued at 7,670,907 francs (306,836^.). 

The following are statistics of the leading mineral and metal products of 
conceded mines, in metric tons: — 


Year 

Coal and Lignite 

Iron Ore 

Pig Iron 

Finished Iron 
and Steel 

Worked 

Steel 

1910 

1912 

1913 I 

Metric To7i8 
38,349,942 
41,145,178 
40,843,618 

Metric Tons 
14,046,982 
19,160,407 
21,714,000 

Metric Tons 

i 4,038,497 
, 4,939,314 

I 5,311,316 

i 

Metric Tons 

526.000 

525.000 

406.000 

Metric Tons 

2,323,500 

4,428,219 

4,635,166 


In 1914 the coal output amounted to 29,786,505 metric tons, and in 1915 
to 19,908,892 metric tons. 

In 1912, the production of ores was : lead and silver, 13,953 metric tons ; 
zinc, 45,929 tons; copper, 242 tons; antimony, 11,018 tons; arsenic and 
gold, 165,380 tons; manganese, 5,576 tons; and salt, 1,098,515 tons. In 
1912 the output of quarries (for building stone, slate, cement, phosphates, 
&c.) amounted to the value of 293,623,038 francs (11,744,929/.). 

III. Manufactuuks. 

For the numbers of persons employed in the more important industries in 
1906, see The Statesman’s Ykau Hook for 1916, page 877. 

The values of the yearly imports and e.xports of woollens and silks in 
million francs are seen from the subjoined table : — 



Woollens j 

Silks 

Years 

Imports 

Exports I 

Imports 

Exports 


Yarn 

Cloth 

Yarn 

Cloth 

Tissues 

Tissues 

1913 

6-337 

50-603 

101-803 i 

220-249 

49-386 

386-774 

1914 

4*350 

47T36 

51*079 1 

1 154-232 

31-418 

810-069 

1915 

32T41 

381-242 

393 

1 13-433 

22-168 

329-317 


S^igar , — In 1915-16 there were 64 sugar works, employing 12,177 men, 
757 women, and 228 children. The yield of sugar during the last 12 
years (expressed in metric tons of relined sugar) was : — 


Years 

Tong 

Years 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

; Years 

j Tons 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

727,268 

562,730 

984,672 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

682,851 

656,832 

723,081 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

733,902 
650,488 
465,377 ! 

j 1912-13 
j 1914-15 
i 1915-16 

1 

1 877,656 
302,961 
135,899 


3 i 
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Alcohol-— In 1906, 59,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1911, 63,130 ; in 1912, 68,347 ; in 1913, 60,146 ; in 1914, 31,994 ; and 
in 1915, 36,706 thousands of gallons. 


lY. Fisheries. 

In the French fisheries, including those of Algeria, the following are 
statistics for 4 years : — 


Year 

No. of persons ! 
employed | 

Sailing boats 

Tonnage 

Steamers 

1 Tonnage 

Value of 
products 

1909 

i 

159,899 ; 

29,598 

106,707 

i 

' 269 

i 

35,807 ! 

Francs 

134,865,728 

1910 

128,869 

28,288 

206,129 

454 

.88,000 

1 140,288,211 

1911 

137,057 1 

28.236 

199,856 

649 

47,778 

189,568,367 

1912 

154,931 i 

28,605 

216,905 

946 

54,555 

1 148,008,160 


Statistics of the French cod fisheries, at Iceland, in tlie North Sea, and at 
Newfoundland, are given as follows for 1912 : — 






Produce 

Value of 

Cod fishery 


Boats 

Fishers 




Cod 

1 Oil 

1 

produce 


' No. 

1 Tons 


Tons 

i Barrels 

1,000 Francs 

Iceland . 

Ill 

1 20,461 1 

2,764 

13,819 

' 2,262 

7,139 

North Sea 

40 

: 1,229 ! 

423 

889 

; 61 

; 302 

Newfoundland 

254 

j 66,198 j 

7,422 

27,063 

13,222 

18,180 

Totals . 

. 1 411 

; 87,883 j 

10,609 

41,871 

; 15,545 

25,521 

1 


The chief produce of the inshore fisheries, in weight and value, in 1912, 


was as follows^;- 

- 






Tons 

1,000 Francs 

— • 

' Tons 

1,000 Francs 

Herring 

! 21,352 

6,121 

Tunny fish . 

. i 3,859 

5,242 

Mackerel . . , 

j 10,063 

' 5,6^2 

Lobsters . 

. . 1,789 

. i 285,276,846 

4,546 

Sardines . . i 

I 15,038 

: 9,914 

Oysters i . 

1,217 

Anchovies and 1 
Sprats 

3,934 

; 2,003 

j Mussels 

. ; 298,249 

: {hectolitres) 

1,048 


1 Pieces. 


Commerce. 

In French statistics General Trade includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for home use and exports 
of French origin. 

The Commission Permanente dea Valeurs annually determines the values (called actual 
values) which represent the average prices of the dilTerent articles in the Customs list 
during the year. The values fixed at the end of one year and applied to that year retro* 
spectively, are applied also during the following year, at the end of which the provisional 
results thus obtained are revised according to new values definitely fi«:ed by the Com- 
mission. Thus each year there are published first the provisional and iater the definitive 
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commercial statistics. The customs entries show the country of origin of imports and that 
of ultimate destination of exports. For years (provisional for 191(5) the values were 


Years 

General Commerce 

Special Commerce 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 1 


1,0001. 

1,0001. 

1,0001. 

o 

8 

1913 i 

428,964 

370,408 

336,840 

252,560 

1914 

— 

— 

256,086 

194,753 

1915 ! 

1 

i 

441,432 

150,211 

1916 

— 



606,376 

194,854 


1 Excluding postal packets, the value of which in 1U13 was ‘JJ, 040,0001. ; in 1914, 
13,924,0001. ; in 1915, 7,184,0001. ; and in 1910, 9,77*2, OOnl. 


The chief subdivisions of the special trade were : — 


- 

Imports (1,000,0001.) | 

Exports (1,000,0001.) 


1914 

! 1015 1 

1 

! 191(1 ; 

i - 1 

1914 

1915 

lOK) 

Food ])roducts .... 

7. 

: 133 i 

1 

^ 103 j 

20 

25 

19 

liaw materials .... 

140 

ISO 

•201 ! 

52 

30 

32 

Manufactured goods 

48 

122 i 

1 182 ' 

1 i 

113 

' 75 

143 

Total 

2<)() 

441 

1 (iOO j 

191 

150 

194 


The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in millions 
of franca (25 fr. =£) : — 


Imports j 

1914 

1915 

Wine . . . ' 

220*9 

*202 0 

Wool . . . i 

544 *2 

100*8 

Cereals 

055*4 

800*2 

liaw silk . . . ! 

208 1 

2o9 *8 

Raw cotton 

335*5 

390*0 

Timber and woo<l . | 

119*0 

51*0 

Hides and furs . i 

170 *5 

72*0 

Coal and coko . . : 

432*5 

' 474*8 

Coffee . . .1 

201*4 

I 239*2 

Oil seeds . 

3*23 -4 

1 2.53*7 

Chemical products . j 

108*4 

1 118*0 

Petroleum . . i 

120*3 

121*6 

Machinery . . i 

210*0 

132*5 

Raw caoutchouc & 



gutta-percha 

71-2 

81*9 

Copper . . .1 

141*9 j 

201*2 

Flax . . . . ; 

09*0 

2*1 


Exports ' 

i 

1914 

1915 1 

Textiles, woollen 

154*2 

13*4 

,, silk . . j 

310 1 

329*3 

,, cotton 

280*9 

152*4 

Wine . . . ! 

13*2*0 

104*9 

Raw silk and yarn . 

133*3 

1*25 *4 

Raw wool . . ' 

200*1 

20*1 

Tar is goods, &c., <fcc. 

131*9 

103*8 

Leather . 

101*9 

41*9 

Linen yarn 

21*0 

2 *9 

Metal goods and tools 

87*9 

32*2 

Rutter 

55*0 

02*5 

Ornamental feathers 

42*5 

29*1 

Automobiles , . ' 

123*0 

51 

ykins and furs . 

118*5 

54*1 

lieftned sugar . . | 

50*8 

47*7 


1 Provisional figures. 


8 l 2 
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The chief imports for home use and exports of home goods are to and from 
the following countries, in millions of francs : — 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 

'2. United Kingdom 

1,113-1 

855 9 

1,914-4 

1,453-8 

l,102-7 

862-9 

Belgium 

556-2 

317-0 

15-8 

1,108-4 

6»Ul-6 

27*5 

Spain . 

281 5 

193-1 

461*1 1 

151-2 

1J2 3 

108-1 

United States 

894-7 

794-9 

2,272-‘» 

422-6 

376*7 

:i80-9 

Germany 

1,068-8 

614-4 

5-3 1 

866-7 

511-2 

— 

Austria-Hungary . 

103 -4 

62-2 

2-5 ' 

43-8 

31 V 

— 

Italy . . ' . 

240-5 

173-6 1 

335-0 i 

305 7 

215-4 

265-3 

Ai’genlina 

369-2 

230-5 1 

; 353-4 j 

199-9 

93 3 

80-8 

Russia . 

458-1 1 

:4l8-7 

50-7 ! 

S3 2 

60 0 

50*6 

Algeria . 

330-8 I 

1 313-0 

436-0 

552*5 

444-6 

291 -9 

Switzerland . 

135-2 1 

1 101-8 

168-0 

406-1 

304 9 

254-3 

Turkey . 

93-6 

! 78-6 

8-7 

83-2 

74-0 

— 

Brazil . 

174-2 

1 154-7 

189-4 

86-3 

39-1 

41 -9 

Morocco. 

20*4 

; 17-4 

31-5 j 

78-7 

60-3 

65-8 

Other countries . 

2,578-9 

i 2.175-8 

1,829-7 j 

1,037-2 j 

780*9 

592*5 

Total 

8,421-3 : 

j 

1 1 

6,402-2 1 

! 1 

8,074-5 I 

1 6,SS0-2 

4,868-8 

3,022-3 


The treaty of 1826 provides for Mhe most favoured nation treatment^ 
between the United Kingdom and France in matters of navigation, and that 
of 1882 (which includes Algeria), in matters of commerce, customs duties, 
&c. ; in 1897 the treaties in force between the United Kingdom and France 
were extended to include Tunis. 

The following table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
taple articles consigned to the United Kingdom from Fram-e in four years: — 


Staple Imports into U.K. i 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel, Ac. . . . 

1,9-24,097 

1,871,810 

1,325,778 

634,383 

Silk manufactures 

4,841,883 

4,488,506 

3,758,553 

3,848,908 

Woollen ,, 

3,579,867 

3,493,968 

3,015,012 

168,325 

Hace ,, 

897,3m 

1,066,107 

882,484 

; 618,400 

Butter .... 

1,559,452 

1,505,442 

1,674,155 

! 2,275,676 

Wine 

2,429,376 

2,123,099 

1,684,083 

1 1,207,010 

Sugar ; 

281,458 

357,274 

41,125 

1 612 

Gloves. ... 

590,657 j 

572,704 

471,961 

J 559,251 

Motor-cars . . . j 

2,707,414 

2,378,258 

1,795,631 

910,323 


The total quantity of wine imported into the United Kingdom from France 
in 1914 was 2,613,871 gallons; in 1915, 2,290,832 gallons. 

The following table exhibits the value of the principal articles of British 
produce consigned from the United Kingdom to France in four years : — 


Staple Exports from U.K. . 

1912 1 

1913 

1914 

1915 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen manufactures A yarn 

1,720,823 

, 1,684,188 

1,391,937 

11,151,769 

Iron and steel .... 

1,532,494 

, 1,575,790 

1,412,297 

0,922,094 

Coal 

0,016,516 

1 8,291,997 

7,756,801 

16,161,702 

Cotton manufactures and yarn 

995,102 

1 1,559,535 

1,269,071 

9,005,360 

Machinery .... 

2,180,250 

2,395,783 

1,628,232 

1,961,761 
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Total trade between France and United Kingdom for 5 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


i 

i 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Imports from France into U.K. | 
Exports to France from U.K. . i 

45,505 

25,585 

46,352 

28,932 

37,774 

25,780 

31,427 

69,558 

26,648 

03,095 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1913, the French mercantile navy consisted of 16,824 
sailing vessels, of 601,983 tons net, with crows 67,453, and 1,895 steamers of 
980,433 tons, and crews numbering 18,552, plus 12,725, mechanicians and 
drivers. 

Of the sailing vessels 132 of 11,388 tons net were engaged in the European 
seas, and 235 of 345,193 tons net in ocean navigation ; of the steamers 291 
of 318,915 tons net were engaged in European seas, and 234 of 595,724 tons 
net in ocean navigation. The rest were employed in the coasting trade, in 
port service, or in the fisheries. 

At the Quinquennial Census, June, 1912, of ships sailing on inland 
waters, the total was 15,141, of which 12,483 were French, 2,168 Belgian, 
475 German, and 15 Dutch. These ships had a population of 44,724 
(17,875 men, 10,457 women, and 16,392 children). 

In 1912 and 1913 the navigation at the French ports was as follows : — 


Entered 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1912 

French 

Coasting trade . 
Foreign trade b 

52,151 

7,t)72 

6,473,663 

7,431,069 

18,035 

421 

1,519,517 

150,305 

70,186 

8,093 

j 

1 7,993,180 

; 7,581,374 

Total French . 
Foreign vessels. 

59,823 

19,883 

13,904,782 

23,273,431 

18,450 

1,910 

1,669,822 

448,002 

78,279 

21,793 

15,574,554 
: 23,721,433 

Total . 

79,706 

37,178,163 

20,306 

2,117,824 

100,072 

39,295,987 

1913 

French 

Coasting trade . 
Foreign trade b 

52,198 

8,167 

6,063,520 

8,308,165 

17,202 

401 

1,575,139 

155,884 

69,460 

8,568 

1 

8,238,(^59 

1 8,464,049 

Total French . 
Foreign vessels. 

60,865 

21,751 

14,971,685 

26,200,791 

17,663 

2,038 

1,731,023 

580,145 

78,028 

23,780 

i 16,702,708 

1 26,780,936 

Total 

82,116 

41,172,476 , 

19,701 

2,811,168 

101,817 

1 43,483,644 

1912 

French : — 
Coasting trade . 
Foreign trade i 

52,151 

7,014 

1 

j 

6,478,663 j 
6,827,145 j 

18,035 
1,224 i 

1,519,517 

986,374 

70,186 

8,238 

7,993,180 

7,763,619 

Total French . 
Foreign vessels . 

69,105 

13,461 

13,300,808 1 
16,463,234 ! 

19,259 ! 
8,306 j 

2,455,891 

7,246,215 

78,424 

21,760 

15,756,690 

23,709,449 

Total . 

72,626 

29,704,042 i 

27,564 i 

9,702,106 

100,190 

39,466,148 


1 IncluBive of colonies and maritime dshing. 
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Cleared 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1913 

French : — 

Coasting trade , 
Foreign trade L 

,^2,108 

7.263 

6,663,520 ; 
7,473,230 1 

17,262 

1,386 

1,575,130 

1,131,622 

69,460 

8,649 

8,238,6.59 

8,604,852 

Total French . 
Foreign ves.sels. 

59,461 

14,3!)8 

14,136,750 i 
18,636,188 ; 

18,648 

9,320 

1 2,706,761 
i 8,338,051 

1 

J 78,109 
23,718 i 

16,843,611 

26,974,239 

Total . . 1 

73,859 

32,772,038 ; 

27,968 

11.044,812 i 

101,827 

43,817,750 


I Inclusive of colonies and maritime fishing. 


Shipping in foreign trade in 1913, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as follows : — 




Entered 


Cleared 


: Vo.ssels 

! Tonnage 

! Vessels 

Tonnage 

French . . . . 

8,167 

' 8,308,165 

7,263 

7,173,230 

Foreign . . . . 

. ; 21,751 

26,200,791 

1 4,398 

18,636,188 

Total . 

29,918 

31,508,956 

21,661 

1 26,109,418 

Marseille 

. i, 4,621 

8,571,244 

4,311 

i 7,694,615 

Le Havre 

. i 2,280 

3,849,563 

1,619 

! 3,154,073 

Cherbourg 

. , 96.5 

4,592,6.58 

1,01 1 

' 4,581,748 

Bordeavix 

. : 1,6.52 

2,007,302 

964. 

, 0.55,150 

Boulogne 

. ; 2,590 

3,478,481 

2,251 

I .3,272,999 

Dunkirk. 

. ! 1,412 

1,680,084 

841 

1,192,738 

Rouen . , . . 

. i 2,849 

2,284,666 

413 

377,015 

Calais . . . . 

. 1 2,231 

1,225,310 

■ 1 ,740 

749,024 


! 


Internal Communication. 

L Rivers, Railways, etc. 

On January 1, 1912, there were in France 23,899 miles of national roads, 
in addition to the vicinal roads. 

Navigable rivers (1911), 5,450 miles ; actually navigated, 3,822 miles ; 
canals, 3,104 miles; actually navigated, 3,062 miles; rivers navigable for 
rafts, 1,908 miles. 

By a law of 1842, the construction of railways was left mainly to companies, 
superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now constructs 
lines which the companies work, and works on its own account one important 
State system. There are lines of local interest suhventioned by the State or 
by the departments. The concessions granted to the six great companies 
expire at various dates from 1950 to 1960 ; the periods of State guarantee of 
four of them terminate at the end of 1914, and of the others in 1934 and 
1935. 
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The length of line open for traffic in 1915 was 26,471 miles of lines, 
made np as follows : — 



Miles 

- 

Miles 

StAte : 


Paris Belt Line 

19-9 

Old system .... 

1,876-3 

Grand Belt Line 

77-7 

Purchased svstem . 

3,750-5 ; 



Nord (Northern) 

2,4713 

Total .... 

24,774 0 

Kst ( Eastern) .... 

3,085 1 1 



Paris-to-Orleans 

4,853-5 i 

Secondary companies (mostly 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterrane^n 

<5,109-9 

departmental railways) . ' 

839-6 

Midi (Southern) 

-2,530-8 

Non-concessionary roads 

19 9 



Grand Totol. 

25,633*4 


In 1915 the total receipts were 49,406,200/. 

Ou December 31, 1913, the length of tramways worked was 6,360 miles. 


II. Posts and Tklp:graphs. 

In 1914, Franco had 15,769 post-offices. The receipts on account of 
posts, telegraphs, and telephones, amounted to 402 million francs ; the ex- 
penditure to 358 million francs. The number of letters, &c., carried in 1914 
was : — 


- 


I Internal 

International 

Dispatched Received 

Transit 

1 (1913) 

Letters . ^ 


! millions 
' 1,145 

millions 

S7 

millions i 
81 

millions 

185 

Post-cards . 


1 325 

.<> 


2 

Other packages . 

• 

1,325 

07 

48 

; 142 

Total 


i 

2,705 

1S9 

134 

1 279 


The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1913 was 120,471 miles, with 
461,195 miles of wire. There w^ere 23,117 telegraph offices, of which 19,461 
belonged to the State, and the remainder to railway companies and private 
persons. In 1913 there were despatched 67,771,000 telegrams, of which 

51.410.000 were internal, 10,261,000 international, 2,124,000 in transit, and 

3.976.000 were official. 

In 1913 there were in France 11,451 urban telephone systems with 36,100 
miles of line and 790,173 miles of wire ; number of conversations in 1913, 
388,966,000. There were 20,331 inter-urban circuits with 72,181 miles of lino, 
and 387,641 miles of wire ; conversations in 1913, 45,327,000. In 1913 the 
gross telephone receipts were 65,800,000 francs. 

Money and Credit. 


The nominal value of the French money coined in France during the 
last 3 years was : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel and 
Bronze 

Total 

1918 

19U 

1915 

Francs 

246,281,160 

160,769,990 

Francs 

21,664,148 

1 31,598,2^9 

86,328,362 

Francs 

1,580,150 

1,236,680 

87,166,065 

Francs 

269,516,458 

193,598,959 

1 87.200,022 
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The ordinary savings-banks numbered 550 (with 1,859 branch offices) 
on December 31, 1914 ; the number of depositors was 8,659,551, to the 
value of 4,011,424,748 francs. The National savings-banks, on December 
31, 1914, held deposits and interest amounting to 1,807,554,495 francs 
due to 6,555,992 depositors, or on the average 275*71 francs to each 
depositor. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1806, has the monopoly of emitting bank 
notes. 


The situation of the bank 
and March 29, 1917, was : — 

on February 

25, 1915, and on 

April 13, 1916 

Feb. ‘2.''), 1015. 

April 1.3, 1016. 

March 20, 1017. 

Cash : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gold 

160,556,040 

195,732,520 

208,003,840 

Silver .... 

15,071,400 

14,37*2,200 

10,535,320 


184,627,440 

210,104,720 

218,539,160 

Advances to the Public . 

32,517,480 

40,267,240 

47,897,960 

Advances to the State 

184,000,000 

276,000,000 

380,000,000 

738,393,240 

Notes in circulation 

4.38,478,766 

607,358,360 

Treasury' accounts current 

2,702,040 

1,48.'j,760 

6,947,960 

Other accounts current . 

66,005,640 

52,066,320 

101,625,480 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc of 100 centimes is of the value of or 25 '225 francs to the 
pound sterling. 

Gold coins in common use are 20 and 10 franc pieces. The 20 franc 
gold piece weighs 6*4516 grammes 900 fine, and thus contains 5*80645 
grammes of fine gold. Silver coins are 5, 2, 1, and half franc pieces 
and 20-centime pieces. The 5-franc silver piece weighs 25 grammes 
*900 fine, and thus contains 22*5 grammes of fine silver. The franc 
piece weighs 5 grammes *835 fine, and contains 4*175 grammes of fine 
silver. Bronze coins are 10 and 5 centime pieces. There are also 25 centime 
metal pieces. 

There is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the ratio being 
theoretically 154 !• silver coins, however, only 5 -franc pieces are legal 

tender, and of these the free coinage has been suspended since 1876. 

The present monetary convention between France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece is tacitly continued from year to year, but may be 
denounced by any of the contracting States, and, if denounced, will expire at 
the end of the year, which commences on January 1, following the denunci- 
ation. According to its term.s, the five contracting States have their gold 
and silver coins respectively of the same fineness, weight, diameter, and 
current value, and the allowance for wear and tear in each case is the same. 
The coinage of 5 -franc pieces, both gold and silver, is temporarily suspended, 
and the issue of subsidiary silver is, with certain exceptions for special 
reasons, limited to 7 francs i:)er head of the population of each State (but 6 
francs for Greece). Each Government, in its public offices, accepts payments 
in the silver 5-franc pieces of each of the others, and in subsidiary silver to 
the amount of 100 francs for each payment. Each State engages to 
exchange the excess of its issues over its receipts of subsidiary silver 
for gold or 5-franc silver pieces, and at the termination of the convention 
each is bound to resume also its 5 -franc silver pieces, and to pay in gold 
a sum equal to the nominal value of the coin resumed. The following 
are the total issues of the five States, authoiised by the convention of 1897: — 
France,894 millions of francs; Italy, 232*4 ; Belgium, 46*8; Switzerland, 
28 ; Greece, 15. 
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The monetary system of the Union has been adopted, either wholly or 
partially, in Spain, Rumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Russia, Finland, and many 
of the South American States. 


Gramme . . = 

Kilogramme, , — 
Quintal Mitrique. ~ 
Tonneau [Metric 
Ton) . , = 

LitrCy Liquid . = 


15*43 gr. tr. 
2*205 Tbs. av. 
220i „ „ 

2,205 lbs. 

1*76 pints. 
22 gallons. 
2*75 bushels. 


MUre , 

KilomUre , 
MUre Cube\ 
sure / 
Hectare 

KilomUre Carr4 , 


39*37 inches. 
*621 mile. 

35*31 cubic ft. 

2*47 acres. 
*386 sq. mile. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Fuance in Great Britain. 


Ambassador. — M. Paul Gambon, G.C.V.O. (appointed December 9, 1898). 
Councillor. — M. A. de Fleuriau, G.V.O. 

Second Secretaries. — Baron Prosper de Barante, Comte de Montholon, 
and M. Roger Gambon. 

Third Secretaries. — M. A. Thierry, L. de Lagarenne, and A. Delens. 
AttaclU. — Vieornte be Ribes. 

Military AttacM. — Licut.*Gol. Vicomte de la Panouse, C. V.O., C.B. 
Naval AitaeJU. — Commander Baron M. de Lostendc. 

Commercial AttacM. — M. J. Perier, C.B. 

Secretary -A rchivist. — J . Knecht. 

Consul-General in London, — M. Gaston Kahn. 

There are also French Consuls at — Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester (V.C,), Newcastle, Southampton (Y.C.), and 
other places. 


2. Of Great Britain in France. 

Ambassador.— hovd Bertie of Thame, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.^I.G., G.C.V.O., 
Appointed January, 1903. 

Counsellor. — George D. Grahame, M. V.O. 

Secretaries —Eric C. E. Phipps, Hon. Patrick Ramsay, C. M. Palairet, 
N. M. Henderson, and Fk St. J, Mon.son. 

Naval Attache. — Commander Fitzmaurice Acton, R.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. Herman Le Roy Lewis, C. B., D.S.O. 

Commercial Attache. — Sir H. Austin-Lee, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Hon. Attache, — Lord Berwick. 

Consul-General. — W. R. Hearn. 

There are British Consuls at Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Brest, Calais, Cherbourg, 
Dunkirk, Havre (C.G.), Lyon, Marseille, Nantes, Nice, Rouen, and other 
towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning France. 

1. Offioiai, Pobhuations. 

Agriculture i—Statiatique agricole annuelle.— Statistique dcs Forets soumises au 
regime forestier. Statistique agricole d^cennale.—Compte des d^penses du Miniature de 
TAgriculture.—Ra^ort sur I’enseignement agricole.— Report by L. S. Sackville on tht 
Tenure of Land In France. Fol, London. 1870. 
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Army: — Budget general de la Prance. [Current issues contain estimates of the 
numbers of men, horses, <fec., in the Army.] Paris. (Annual). 

Bibliogr.tphie g^nerale de I'histoire de la France. Published by the Directors of the 
National Library. Paris. 

Commerce : — Tableau general du commerce de la France. (Annual.) Paris. Commerce 
de la France. (Monthly.) Moniteur offlciel du commerce. Foreign Office Reports. (Annual 
series.) London. Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries, London. 

Finance Comptes gcneraux do Tadministration des Finances. Bulletin de statistique 
et de legislation coinparee. (Monthly.) Pari.s. La situation tinanci6re des communes. 
Budget general de la France. (Atinual.) Paris. Foreign Office Reports, London. 

Foreign Office List. (Annual.) London. 

Industries, Mining, &c. Album de .statistique graphique du Minist^re des Travaux 
publics. Paris. Almanach de la co-operation fran^aise. — Bulletin de I’office du travail. 
(Monthly.)— La petite industrie. 2 vols. Paris, ls06.— Statistique des graves et des 
recours a la conciliation, <fec. — Repartition des salaires du personnel ouvrier dans les 
manufactures de I’etat et des comjmgnies de cheniin de fer, 189(>.— Salaires ot dur^e du 
travail dans I’indnstric fran^aise. .‘I vols. — Bnlletiii ofticicl du Ministere de I’interieur. 
Rapports des inspectenrs divisionnaires du travail. --Statistique de I’industrie minerale et 
des appareils a va])enr. (Anniual.) 

Instruction, Religion, tfec. Bulletin de Vinstruction publiquc. (Weekly.) Anniiaire 
da la Presse. Statistique de renscignement prirnairc. (Annual.) Rai)port .siir le budget 
des cultes.— Rapport sur I’Organisation ct la Situation de rKn.seignemeiit prirnaire 
publique en France prt^seutc au Mini.stre de ITnstriiction Pnblique. Paris, 1000.— L’Fn- 
Aeignement Professionel : Rapport do M. Briat, Coii.seil superieur du Travail. Paris, 1905. 

Justice and Crime Compte do la justice criminelle. (Annua!.)— Coiupte de la justice 
civile et commercial e. (Annual.) — Gazette des tribiinaiix.— Statisthiue p^uitontiairc. 

Money and Credit :— Comptes rcndns sur les operations du credit fongier de France. 
Rapports sur les operations de la Caisse nationalc d’Epargne. Rapports snr les operations 
des Caisses d’E])argne privees.— Rapports du Gouverneur et des Censeurs do la Banque de 
France. — Rapports sur 1 'ad ministration des monriaies et imMaillcs. 

Navy: — Annuaire de la 3Iarine et des Colonies. (See also tlie Annual Budget General.) 

Pauperism : — Rapport par la Commission supcb’ieurc de la Caisse des retraits pour la 
vieillesse. — PUablissements generaiix de bicnfaisance. 

Population : — Reports on the 1911 Ceiisns, published by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, Posts, &c. Htatistiques des cheinins do fer franciais, DocumciUa Principaux. 
— Statistiques des chcmins de fer fraiujais, Documents divers. (Annual.)— Album de 
Hlatistiqne graphique au ministere des travaux publics. Btatistiqne des chernins de fer 
frauQais. (Annual.) — Relevc dn tonnage des merchandi.ses transportees sur les fleuves, 
canaux, et rivieres. 2 vols. (Annual.)— Statistique de la navigation intcrieure. 2 vols. 
(Annual.) 

Shipping, Fisherie.s .-—Tableau general du commerce de la France. Part II. Tableau 
general des mouvements du cabotage. (Annual.) Statisthiue des Peohes Maritimes. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics (General): — Almanach national. Journal offlciel, — Annuaire statistique. — 
Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris. — Statistique g^merale de la France, (Annual.) — 
Bulletin de la Statistique generale de la France. (Quarterly.) 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Ardouin-Doumazet (M.), Voyage eii Fiance. (A stries of extensive travel books 
relating to all parts of France). Paris, 1009. 

Baedeker's Paris and its Environs, 18th edition. Leipzig, 191.3 ; Northern France. 
5th ed. Leipzig, 1909 ; Southern France and Corsica, Oth ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Barker (B. H.), Wayfaring in France. London, 1913. 

Baxi>drillart(n. J. L.), Les Populations agricoles de la France. 3 sf^ries. Paris, 1886-93. 

Beaumont-James (Z . L.), The Story of Franco, 1814-1914. London, 1916. 

Belloc (^), The Pyrenees. London, 1009. 

Blache (P. Vidal de la). Tableau do la Geograpbie de la France. Paris, 1903. 

Block (Maurice), Dictionnaire de 1' Administration frangaise. New ed. Paris, 1898. 

Bodley (J. E. C.), France. 2rKl. ed. London, 1902. 

Boutmy (E. G.), Etudes de Droit Constitutionnel. Paris, 1886. English Translation 
by E. M. Dicey. London, 1891. 

Brissaud (Jean), A History of French Public Law. London, 1015. 

Browne (Arthur S.), French Law and Customs for the Anglo-Saxon. 3rd edition. 
London, 1914. 

Ch^ruel (P. A.), Dictionnaire historique des institutions, moeurs et coutumes de la 
France. 2 vols, Paris, 1855. 

Coub^rtin (Baron P. de), L’ Evolution Prangaise sous la Trolsifeme R^publique. Paris, 
1896. (Eng. Trans. London, 1898,]— France since 1814. London, 1000. 
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Currier (C. F. A.), Constitutional and Organic Laws of France, 1875-89. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Philadelphia, 1891. 

Dawbarn (C.), France and the French. London, 1911. 

Dimnet^E.), France Herself Again. London, 1914. 

Dubois (M.), and Kergomard (J. G.), Precis de Geographic Economique. 3d. ed. Paris, 
1907. 

Duclaux (Madame M.), The Fields of France. 2rid ed. London, 1905. 

Duruy (Victor), Histoire de France. Paris, 1892. 

Edwards (M. Betham), Franco To-day. 2 vols. London, 1892-4.— Twentieth Century 
France. London, 1917. 

Fkvre (J.) and Hauser (H.), Regions et pays de France. Paris, 1909. 

Foncm(P.), France. [Eng Trans. hyH. H. Kane.] New York, 1902. 

Funck-Brentano (F.), editor, The National History of France. 6 vols. London, 1915. 
Fustelde Coulanges(N. D.), Histoire des Institutions politiques de I’Ancienne France. 

6 vols. Paris, 1888-92. 

Ouerard (A. L.), French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1914. 
Gorce(F. de la), Ui.stoire du Second Einjure. Tomes l.-IIl. Paris, 1804-96. 

QrenSdan (Comte J. du Plessis de). Geographic agricole de la France et du Monde. 
Paris, 1908. 

Guides Joanne [for Paris and the various districts of France, 20 vols.] Paris, 1908-09. 
Quizot (F. P. G.), Hi.stoire de Franco jusqu’en 1789. 5 vols. Paris, 1870-76.— 

Histoire de France depuis 1789 jusqii’cn 1848. 2 vols. 8. Paiis, 1879. English Translation 
of Guizot’s Histories by U. Black. 8 vols. London, 1870-81. 

Haas (J.), Frankreich : Land und Btaat. Heidelberg. 1910. 

Hahn llj.), Histoire de la cornmunaute Israelite de Paris. Paris, 1894. --Lcs Juifs de 
Paris pendant la Revolution. Paris, 1898. 

I lamp (Pierre), La France Pays Ouvrier. Paris, 1917. 

Hanotaux (G.), Histoire de la France Contemporaine. 4 vols. Paris, 190.3-08. 
jHarc (A. J. C.), North-Western France, 1895. — Paris. 2d ed. 2 vols. London, 1900.— 
Days near Paris, 1887.— North-Eastern France, 1890.— South-Eastern France, 1890.— South- 
Western Franco. 1890, London. 

Ha8sall(A.), The French Peoj)le. London, 1902. 

Headlam (Q.), France (The Making of the Nations Series). London, 191.3. 

Home (Gordon), France. London, 1914. 

Hudson (W. H.), France; The Nation and its Peoi)le from Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Third Republic. London, 1917. 

Jerrold (L.), France To-day, London, 1916. 

Joanne (Paul), Editor, Dictiomiaire G6ographiqne et Administratif de la France, &c. 

7 vols. Paris, 1905. 

Lanessan(j. L. de). La r^publiquc deraocratique, la politique interieurc, exterieure, et 
colouiale de la France. Pari.s, 1897. 

Lavisse iR ), Histoire de France. 6 vols. Paris, 1901-11. 

Lebon Modern France, 1789-189.5. In ‘Story of the Nations’ series. London, 

1897. 

Leon (P.), Fleuves, Canaux, Chemins de For. Pai’is, 1903. 

Levasseur (E.), La France et ses colonies. 3 vols. Paris, 1890-91.— La population 
fran(jaise. 3 vols. Paris, 1889.— La Production Brute Agricole de la France. Paris, 1891. 
—Histoire des Classes ouvri^res et de 1’ Industrie in France de 1789 k 1870. 2nd ed. Paris, 
1904. 

Leverdays (E.), Nouvelle organisation de la R6j)ublique, <fec. Paris, 1892 
Lilly (W. 8.), The New France. London, 1913. 

MacCarthy (J. H.), The French Revolution. 4 vols. London, 1897. 

Martin (B. E, and C. M.), The Stones of Paris. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Moreton Macdonald, (J. R ), A History of France. 3 vols. London, 1914. 

Ollivier (E.), L'Einpirc Liberal. 17 vols. Paris, 1897-1909. 

Poincare (Raymond), How France is Governed. Popular edition. London, 1915. 
Rambaud (A. N ), Histoire de la Civilisation contemporaine on France. 6th ed. 
Pans, 190L 

PeeZu# (Elis^e), La France. Vol. II. of ‘ Nouvelle geographic universelle.’ 2d ed. Paris, 
1885. 

Renard (L.), Carnet de Vofficier de marine. Paris. (Annual.) 

Roncikre (C. de la), Histoire de la Marine FranQai.se. 2 vols. Paris, 1900. 

Sabatier (P.) A Propos de la Separation des iSglises et de TEtat. Paris, 1906. Also 
English Translation. London, 1906. — France To-day : Its Religious Orientation. London, 
1918. 

Seignohos (0.), Histoire politique de PEurope Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. 2 vols. London, 1900.] 

Sloane (W. M.), Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 4 vols. London, 1897. 
ro(n«(H. A.), Journeys through France. London, 1897. 

Thiers (L. A.), History of the French Revolution. Eng. Trans. 5 vols. London, 
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1895. —History of the Consulate and Einpiro under Napoleon, Eng. Trans. 12 vols. 
London, 1893-4. 

Tripier (L.), Les Codes fran^iais. 42 edition. Paris, 1892. 

Turquan (V.), Receiiseinent des Employes et Fonctionnaires de PEtat. Paris, 1899. 
Vassili (Count Paul), t rance from Behind the Veil. London, 1914. 

Vigneron (H.), La France niiliiaire et maritime du XIXme si^cle. Paris, 1890, &c. 
Vignon (L.), L’ Expansion de la France. Paris, 1891. 

Villeneuve (M. de la Bigne de), ElOmonts de Droit constitutionnel frangais. Paris, 1892. 
Vizetelltf A.), Republican France: Her Presidents, Statesmen and Policy. London, 
1914. 

Viollet(P.), Histoire des Institutions politiques et adniinistratives de la France. 2 vols» 
Paris, 1898. 

ITen^eZ (John), Comparative view of the Executive and Legislative Departments of the 
Governments of the United States, France, England, and Germany. Boston, 1891. 

Ztfrori (E)., Histoire de la Troisi^inc Republique : Presidence de Jules Gr6vy. Pari.s, 
1898. 

Various Authors, Un demi-si^cle de civilisation francaise (1870-1015). Paris, 1916, 


ANDORRA. 

The republic of Andorra, which is under the joint suzerainty of France 
-and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel, has an area of 191 square miles and a 
population of 5,231. It is governed by a council of twenty-four members 
elected for four years by the heads of families in each of the six parishes. 
The council elect a first and second syndic to preside ; the executive power 
is vested in the first syndic, while the judicial power is exercised by a civil 
judge and two magistrates (viguiers), France and the Bishop of Urgel 
appoint each a magistrate and a civil judge alternately. The republic pays 
an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 francs to the Bishop. A 
permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyrenees Orientales, moreover, has 
charge of the interests of France in the republic. 

References. — The guide-books for Spain. Blade (J. F.), Etudes geographiques sur la 
Vallde d'Andorre. Paris, 1875. Aviles Arnau (J.), El Pallas y Andorra. Barcelona, 1893. 
Die andorranische Frage, in “Deutsche Rundschau Geog.*’ 20, Vienna, 1898. Johnson 
(V. W.), Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston, 1913. Leary (L. Q.), 
Andorra. The Hidden Republic. London, 1912. Scott O'Connor (V. C.), Travels in the 
Pyrenees. London, 1913. Spender (H.), Through the High Pyrenees. London, 1898. 


Colonies and Dependencies. 

The colonics and dependencies of France (including Algeria and Tunis) have 
an area roughly estimated at about 4,000,000 square miles with a population 
of about 44,600,000. Algeria, however, is not regarded as a colony but 
as a part of France, and Tunis and Morocco are attached to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The administration of the colonies is directed or controlled 
by the Ministry of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department 
in 1894. Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have 
elective councils to assist the governor. The older colonies have also direct 
representation in the French legislature, Reunion, Martiniq^ue and Guadeloupe 
sending each a senator and two deputies ; French India a senator and a 
deputy ; Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy, while most of 
the others are represented on the “Conseil Supdrieur des Colonies." This 
council consists of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
colonies, and oflScials and other persons appointed on account of their special 
knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the cost of administration. In the budget estimates of 1914 the 
expenditure of France directly on the colonial service was estimated at 
110,918,291 francs (exclusive of a large expenditure on Algeria). Of this 
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expenditure 1,274,654 francs were for civil administration ; 93,291,007 francs 
for military services, and 7,491,539 francs for penitentiary services. The 
French Ministries of War and Marine have also to bear heavy colonial 
expenses not included in the budget relating to the colonies. 

The area and pojnilation of the colonial domain of France in 1913, as 
given in the Report of the Budget Commission on the Budget for 1914 are as 
follows : — 


Year of 
Ac(iiii.sjtion 

Area in 
Square Miles 

Population 

1079 

iOO 

273,000 

iKS-l 



180-J ! 



1801 

y 309,080 

14,500,000 

1884 


isyj 




310,176 

14,773,000 

1 1830-1002 |j 

80,107 

141,8701 

5,000,522 

404,30(5 

— 1 

l,M4,000:i 

800,000 3 

1881 ! 

45,779 

1,878,620 

1037-1880 


f 1,250,000 

1803 I 

! 

5,100,000 

1843 I 

1 843 

y 1,585,8105^ 

1 1,900,000 

) 1,400,000 

1803 i 

1 

1 900,000 

1803 1 

) \ 

V 250,000 

1884 i 

553,030 : 

3,900,000 

1049 ! 

070 i 

174,000 

1043-1800 j 

220,015 1 

3,257,895 

1843 1 

840 1 

94,400 

1804 i 

1 

5,700 i 

1 

14,000 


In Asia : — 
India . 
Annaiii 
Cambodia . 
Cochin-Ciiina 
Touking . 
Laos . 


Total Asia 


I Northern Territory 


i Southern T 


erritory 


In Africa 
Algeria 

Sahara 
Tunis 
S^n^gal 
Upper Senegal an<l Niger 
Guinea 
Ivory Coast 
Dahomey . 

Mauritania 
Congo 
Reunion . 

Madagascar 
Mayotte . 

Somali Coast 


Total Africa .... 

1 

i 

4,184,401 

25,681,243 

In America : — 

St. Pierre and Mi<iuelon .... 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

Guiana 

1635 

1634 

Ui35 

1 1»)26 

96 

688 

378 

34,060 

4,200 

212,r>O0 

185,400 

48,800 

Total America . 

1 

35,222 

450,900 

In Oceania : — 

New Caledonia i 

Tahiti, &c 1 

i 

1854-1887 

1841-1881 

7,200 

1 b^>-i4 

50,500 

30,600 

Total Oceania . , . . | 

1 


8,744 

81,100 

Grand Total .... I 

1 


4,538,543 

40,986,243 


1 Including tl«e Algerian Sahara. 

^ Including Military Territories. 

Approximate figures. 

The following tables show the value of the imports into anti tlie exports 
from the various depemlencies of France (except Algeria and Tunis) for 
1914 and 1915 
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Colonies 


French West Africa 
French Equatorial Africa . 

Reunion 

Madagascar and dependencies 

French Somaliland 

French establishments in India . 

Indo-China 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 

Martinique 

French Guiana . « . . 

New Caledonia and dependencies 
French establishments in Oceania 

Total 


ASIA. 


FRENCH INDIA. 

The chief French j)Osse.ssiou in India is Pondicherry. It was founded by 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699. The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 1765, re-took it in 1778, I’estored it 
a second time in 1785 ; retook it a third time in 1793, and restored it in 1814. 

As established by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, the French possessions 
in India, consist of five separate colonies, which cover an aggregate of 50,803 
hectares (about 196 square miles), and had in 1915 the following estimated 
])Opulations : — 

*Pondich6ry . 47,185 Modeliarpeth . 15,740 Nodounkadou . 7,305 

Oulgaret . 24,345 Anaucoupom . 10,868 Cotch^y. . 6,028 

Villenour . 18,392 *Karikal . . 18,806 *Chandernagar . 27,644 

Tiroubouvanc . 18,382 Tirnoular . 10,583 *Mahe . .10,819 

Bahour . , 18,048 Grande Aldee . 7,961 *Yanaon . . 5,011 

A^ettapacom . 13,527 Neravy . . 6,184 Total . 266,128 

In 1915 the ])Opulation of the Provinces was as follows : — Pondich(^ry, 
166,487 ; Karikal, 56,867 ; Chandernagar, 27,644 ; Mah6, 10,819 ; Vanaoii, 
8,011 ; Total, 269,828. 

The colonies are divided into five dipcndanccs (the chief towns of which 
are marked with an asterisk in the above table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general council. The 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichery. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at Paris by one senator and one deputy. At Pondich6ry 
the birth-rate in 1915 was 34*5, and the death-rate 38*8 per 1,000. 
There were in 1915-16, 59 primary schools and 3 colleges, all main- 
tained by the Government, with 302 teachers and 9,096 pupils. Local 
revenue and exx^enditure (budget of 1916) 1,834,722 rupees; expen- 
diture of France (budget of 1916), 230,000 francs. Outstanding debt, 
January 1, 1916, 354,183 francs. The principal crops are paddy, ground- 
nut, and ragi. There are at Pondichery 5 cotton mills, and at Chan- 
dernagar 1 jute mill; the cotton mills have, in all, 1,622 looms and 
171,218 spindles, employing 7,335 persons. There are also at work 2 oil 
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factories and a few oil presses for ground nuts, 1 ice factory and a cocoatine 
factory. The chief exports from Pondich^ry are oil seeds. At the ports of 
Pondich^ry, Karikal, and Mahe in 1915 the imports amounted to 6,187,351 
francs, and the exports to 21,155,197 francs. At these three ports in 1916, 
263 vessels of 339,131 tons entered and 253 of 396,578 tons cleared. 
Pondichery is visited by French steamers sailing monthly between Colombo 
and Calcutta in connection with the Messageries Maritimes. Railway open, 
43 miles, Pondicln^ry to Villapuram, and Peralain to Karikal. 

FRENCH INDO CHINA. 

Central Government. 

French Indo-China, with an area of about 256,000 square miles and a 
population in 1914 of 16, 990,229, of whom 23,700 were European (excluding 
military forces), consists of 5 States : the Colony of Cochin-China, the 
Protectorates of Annam, Cambodia, Tonkingand Laos ; and Kwang- Chau- Wan 
leased from China as well as the territory around Battambang, w'hich was 
ceded by Siam in 1907. The whole country is under a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Secretary-General, and each of the States has at its head a 
functionary bearing the title of Resident-Superior, except in the case of 
Cochin-China, which, being a dire(d French Colony wdiile the others are only 
Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. 

Throughout the country there are native tribunals from which there is an 
appeal to courts at Saigon and Hanoi. In these appeal courts European 
judges, in matters aliecting natives, are assisted by Annamire mandarins. 
In 1905 the penal system was reformed, punishment by torture (the cangue, 
&c. ) being abolished. 

There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China, and also a 
separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces, about 120 in number, 
have also their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is 
supported by receipts from customs, Government monopolies, indirect con* 
tributions, posts, telegraphs, and railways in all the countries of the union, 
and besides maintaining these, provides for military and judicial services, 
public works, and otlier matters relating to the wdiole of the union. For 
1917 the revenue and expenditure of the general budget balanced at 
42,399,800 piastres. The oivtstanding debt of Indo-China on January 1, 
1916, amounted to 345,913,000 francs. 

The military force, totalling about 25,514, are commanded by the 
Commandant-Sujierior, a general ot division wdth the same rank as army 
corps generals in Framjc. The naval force comprises a gun-boat, 3 destroyers, 
several torpedo-boats, two submarines, and a des])atch ve.ssel. 

Indo-China is largedy an agricultural country, rice being the principal 
product and maize the second. The country also has coal, lignite, antimony, 
tin, wolfram and zinc mines. Total mineral production in 191^, 20,696 
tons; in 1915, 34,535 tons (coal not includc.d). Exports of coal in 1915, 
484,496 tons. 

In 1887 the French posses.sions in Indo-China, including Annam, Tonking 
and Cambodia, wore united into a Customs Union. The total value of the 
imports in 1915 was 6,483,784/., and the exports 15,449,568/. The chief 
export is rice, forming about 70 per cent, of the total (1,085,600 tons in 
1915). Other exports are fish, popper, hides, coal, cotton, rubber and sugar. 

Into Great Britain in 1915 the imports from Indo-China amounted to 
217,682/. (chiefly rice). 

In 1914, 2,214 vessels of 2,480,700 metric tons enteied, and 2,175 ve.ssels 
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of 2,310,804 tons cleared. Of those entered 307 of 779,738 tons were French, 
397 of 845,422 tons were English, and 114 of 166,068 tons were German. 

The eldest railway in Indo-China is that from Saigon to Mytho. In 
recent years tliere has been rapid development of the railway system. 
Total length of line at end of 1915, Government lines, 747 miles; private 
lines, 246 miles ; total, 993 miles. There are tram lines and light railways 
at Hanoi and Saigon. Within the union there are (1912) 8,719 miles of 
telegraph line with 376 telegraph offices, and 12 urban and 5 inter-urban 
telephone systems with (together) 270 miles of line. There are 363 post 
offices (1912). 

The Bank of ludo-Ohina, with an authorised capital of 48 million francs 
and reserve and redemption funds amounting to 33,500,000 francs, has till 
1920 the privilege not only of making advances on security, but also of 
engaging in financial, industrial, or commercial enterprise in Indo-China 
and New Caledonia. For French Iiido* China there is a coinage of silver 
pieces, piastres, ^-piastres, ^-piastres, and do -piastres; the piastre (since 
1895) weighs 27 grams, and the fractional coins in proportion ; the piastre 
and ^-piastre are *900 tine, but the and ,\-piastre (since 1898) only *835 
fine. The piastre is usually worth rather less than 24d. There are two 
bronze coins, one equal to the 100th and the other the 375th part of a 
piastre. 

Activg British Consul at Sai(j07i.—H, G. Gorton. 

British y'ice-Consul at ^Saigon. — J. L. O'Connell. 

British Virr-Consut at Haiphong, — J. Giqueaux. 

Staif.s AM) Fkotectokatks. 

Cochin-China. 

The area of French Cochin-China is estimated at 20,000 square miles. 
The whole is divided into 17 provinces. The towns of Saigon and Choi on 
have been formed into municipalities. The Colonial Council contains 18 
members. The colony is represented in France by one deputy. The population 
consists mainly of Annamites, Cambodians, Mois, Chains, Chinese, and a few 
Indians, Malays, Tagals, and foreigners. In 1914 the total population was 
put at 3,050,785, of whom 11,251 were Europeans (excluding the military 
forces). Saigon had, in 1915, a population of 100,000, of whom 6,560 were 
Europeans, exclusive of 2,200 troops ; the town of Cholon has about 168,100 
inhabitants, of whom about 76,000 w'ere Chinese. There are about 380 
schools, wiih 800 teachers, and 19,000 pupils. There are many establish- 
ments for medical aid. 

The total area is put at 5,011,277 hectares (1 hectare = 2*47 acres) of 
which 1,522,666 hectares are cultivated, and 3,488,611 hectares uncultivated 
(1,748,694 hectares being forest). The chief culture is rice, to which 1,358,706 
hectares are devoted ; production in 1914-16, 2,051,292 tons of paddy. The 
planting of rubber has been undertaken in recent years. Some 70,000 hec- 
tares have been taken up for this purpose of which 17,238 hectares are 
planted with 5,180,280 trees in 1915. Other crops are maize, beans, sweet 
potatoes, earth-nuts, cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, coco- nuts, betel- 
nuts, pepper, oranges, bananas, &c. The farm animals comprise 11,243 horses, 
241,744 buffaloes, 109,071 cattle, 709,380 pigs, 3,492 sheep and goats. 

River and coast fishing is actively carried on; there are about 73,520 
boats on the rivers, and 3,000 on the coast ; the fishery products are valued 
at 2,800,000 francs yearly. There are 9 rice mills in Saigon and Cholon, 
turning out each from 450 to 900 tons a day. In these towns are also 2 saw- 
mills, 2 soap factories, and a varnish factory. Commerce is mostly in the 
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hands of Europeans and Chinese, but about 22,00u Annaniites are small 
traders. The chief exports are rice, fish and fish oil, ])epper, cotton, copra, 
silk, shriin])S,* isinglass, hides, cardamoms. During 1915, 049 steamers of 
1,496,253 tons entered at the port of Saigon, of wliich 223 (576,836 tons) 
were British. The vessels of the Messagerics Maritimes and of tlie Chargeurs 
Kdiinis Companies visit Saigon regularly. Thei’e is also constant communi- 
cation with Hong Kong and Singapore by Hritisli and German vessels. (For 
railways sec Indo-China. ) At Saigon there are 5 banks or bank-agencies. 
The total ex]>orts in 1915 amounted to 7,796,240/., and imports to 4,576,204/. 

In 1910 the local budget balanced at 7,924,100 piastres. 

Annam. 

French intervention in the affairs of Annam, which i»egan as early as 
1787, was terminated by a treaty, signed on June 6, 1884, and ratified at 
Hue on February 23, 1880, by which a French ])rotectoiate has been estab- 
lished over Annam. The King Khai-Dinh, who .succeeded to the throne in 
1910, governs the country, assisted by a (Council of Ministers, in accordance 
wit h the wishes of the Fhench Government. The ports of Tourane, Qui-Nhon, 
and Xuau Day are opened to European commerce, and the customs revenue 
conceded to France ; French troops occupy ))art of the citadel (called 
Mang-Ca) of Hue, the capital (population 60,011). Bin-Dinh, the largest 
town, has 74,400 inhabitants. Annamite functionaries, under the control of 
the French Government, administer all the internal affairs of Annam. The 
area of the protectorate is about 52,100 S((uare miles, with a population 
in 1914 of 5,200,000, including 2,1 17 Europeans (cxcdiisive of the military 
forces). The ]»opuhition is Annamite in tlie towns and along the coa.st, and 
consists of various tribes of Mois in the hilly tracts. There are 5 high 
schools with 23 teachers and 590 pupils ; and 40 primary schools for 
hoys with 132 teacdicrs and 2,020 [nipils, and 7 primary schools for 
girls with 12 teacliers and 232 pupils. Local budget, 1910, balanced at 
4,451,803 [)iastivs. Tbc Ifiianrang river bas been utilised to irrigate 
about 10,000 acres, and similar works, on a smaller scale, have been 
carried out in C'entral Annam. Tlie productions are rice, maize and 
other cereals, the areca nut, nmlbciTy, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, 
manioc, bamboo, excellent timber, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, coffee, dye, 
and medicinal plants. Raw silk is produced, amounting annually to about 
800,000 kilogrammes, one- third of which is exported, and the remainder used 
in native manufactures. There are about 215,000 liead of cattle in Annam 
and cattle rearing is of some im]»ortance. There are iron, copper, zinc, 
and gold in the province of Quang-nam ; the mines are worked by 
natives. At Nongson, near Tourane, coal mines are worked. In North, 
Central, and Southern Annam there are .salt works Imports in 1915, 
144,244/. ; exp >rts, 393,579/. The chief imports arc cotton-yarn, cottons, 
tea, petroleum, paper goods, and tobacco ; chief exports, sugar, rice, cottou 
and silk tis.sues, and paper. In 1915, 27 ships (14 Japanese, 5 Norwegian, 
3 English, 2 French), of a total tonnage «»f 32,817, cleared the poi't of 
Tourane. 

Cambodia. 

Area, 45,000 sejuarc miles ; population in 1914, 1,634,252, of whom 1,092 
were Europeans (excluding tlie military forces). The present King, Sisowath, 
in 1904 succeeded his late brother, Norodom, who had recognised the French 
protectorate in 1863. The country is divided into 57 provinces. The two 
chief towns are Pnom-Penh (population 62,255), the capital of the territory, 
and Kampot, a sea ] >011 but not accessible for sea-going vessels. The budget 
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for 1916 balanced at 5,572,000 piastres, including a sum of 625,000 piastres 
allowed for tlie civil list of the king and princes. There are 50 schools 
with 3,681 pupils. The chief products are rice, betel, tolmcco, indigo, 
sugar tree, and silk tree, pepper, maize, cinnamon, coflee. Pop[)er is grown 
by 61 villages with 4,780 planters, the production being over 750,000 
kilogrammes aiiiuially. Cotton growing is extending ; the production is 
estimated at 9,000 tons, the whole of Avhich is exported. Cattle breeding 
is a flourishing native industry. Salt is worked. There is a cotton-ginning 
mill at Khsach-Kandal, near Pnom-Penh. The external trade is carrieil 
on mostly through Saigon in Cochin-China. The imports comprise salt, 
wine, and textiles ; the exports comprise salt fish, cotton, tobacco, rice, also 
boats. In 1914, 294 vessels of 42,033 tons, and in 1915, 307 vessels of 
45,093 tons engaged in foreign trade visited the ports of Cambodia. 

Tonking. 

This territory, annexed to Fiance in 1884, has an area of 46,400 sq^iiare 
miles, and is divided into fourteen provinces, with 8,000 villages and a 
population in 1911 of 6,119,720, of whom 6,132 weie Europeans (exclusive 
of military forces), The King of Anuam was iormerly re])resented in 
Tonking by a vicero)', but, in July, 1897, he consented to the suppress on 
of the vice royalty and the creation of a French reside]] cy in its ])lace. 
Chief town Hanoi, an agglomeration of many villages, with a [)opuIatioii 
of 150,000 in 1915. This town on January 1, 1902, became the capital of 
Indo-China, instead of Saigon. There are 38 schools with (1912) 7,891 
pupils. In 1902 a school of medicine for natives was opened at Hanoi. 
The local budget for 1916 balanced at 9,806,357 piastres. The chief crop is 
rice, exported mostly to Hong-Kong ; in 1915, 48,470,400 frano worth was 
exported. Other products are maize, sugar-cane, silk, cardamoms, cotton, 
cottee, various fruit tree.s, and tobacco. Al^out 500,000 kilogi'ammes ol raw 
silk are produced annually, of which 300,000 kilogrammes are used in 
native weaving and the remainder exported. 

In 1915, the imports were valued at 1,580,400/., and the exj)oits at 
3,233,600/. Chief imports are metals and metal tools and machinery, yarn 
and tissues, beverages ; chief exports, rice, maize, and animal ])ioduct.s. The 
principal port is Haiphong, which is visited regularly by the steamers of 
two Frencli lines. In 1915, 873 ve.sscls of 999,465 tons gross entered and 
cleared this port, 270 vesi^els (317,055 tons) being British. In 1915, the 
foreign imports amounted to 26,641,600 (^5,529,400 francs in 1914), and the 
exports 135,159,400 francs in 1915). The transit trade to and from Kwaiig.si 
is small, but the transit trade with Yunnan is considerable and increasing 
since the completion of the railway which now connects Haiphong and 
Yunnanfu. 

The La.OS territory, undci French protectorate since 1893, is estimated to 
contains 98,000 S(iuare miles, and in 1914 there were 610,877 inhabitants. The 
capital is Vien-tianc. In the country tliere are three protected states, Luang 
Prabang, which has a capital ot the same name, the residence of the 
King, who is as.sisted in his government by a Fiench Administrator ; the 
other pi'otected states are Bassac and Muong KSing. The soil is fertile, 
producing rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing teak 
forests, from which the logs are now floated down the Mekong to Saigon. 
Gold, tin, lead and precious stones arc found, and concessions nave 
been granted to several French mining companies. But there are serious 
diflficulties with the natives and for commercial })urposes the country is 
almost inaccessible. It can bo entered only by the Mekong, which is 
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barred at Khoiie by rapids. A railway, four miles in lengtli, has been 
constructed across that island, and by means of it several steam launches 
have been transported to the upper waters, where they now ply. A 
telegraph line connects Hue in Annam with the towns on the Mekong, 
and these with Saigon. The cost of the Laos administration is borne by 
Cochin-China (to the extent of six-tliirteenths), Tonkin and Annam (five- 
thirteenths), and Cambodia (two-tliirteenths). Tlio local budget for 1916 
balanced at 1,577,650 piastres. 

In 1900 the territory of KwRllgf ChaU Wan on the coast of China, leased 
from China in 1898, and increased in 1899 by tlie addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, was placed under the authoiity of tlie Governor-General of Indo- 
China. The territory has been divided into 3 administrative circumscrip- 
tions, but the Chinese communal organisation is maintained. Its area is 
about 190 square miles and its population about 168,000. The imports 
are chiefly cottou yarns, opimn, petroleum ; the exports are straw sacks, 
swine, mats. The port is a free port. Tin; territory is regularly visited by 
the vessels of two French companies. Official buildings, a })ost office, roads, 
&c. , have been or are being constructed. The local budget for 1917 balanced 
at 429,700 piastres. 
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ALGERIA. 

(L'A LG 11 1 K. 

Government. 

^riie guvei‘iiiii«3Hl and administration of Algeria arc centralista at Algiers 
under tlie authority of the Oovernor General, wlio represents the Oovernnient 
of the Republic throughout Algerian territoiy. Witli the exception of the 
non-Mussulman services of Justice, Public Instruction, Worshii), and the 
Treasury, whicli are under com})etent ministers, all the services are under 
his direction. He has to prepare a special budget for Algeria, he grants 
concessions for works, and lie contracts loans in tlie name of the Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, comprises under revenue the imposts of eveiy sort which are 
collected within the Colony and under expondituie the wliole of the civil 
disbursements. Tlie expenditure on AVar and Marine s still at the cost of 
thcniothei- country, as is also the buidcn of guarantees of iiib'rest on raihvays 
up to 1920. The budget, pre]»ared by the Governor under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, is discussed and voted by the Financial Delegations 
and the Superior Council. These Delegations were instituted in 1898 to 
enable the body of tax-payers to state their views on questions of inqiosts by 
means of elected delegates. Tliere aie tlirec Delegations representing re- 
spectively tlie French colonists, the French tax-])ayers other than colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is com])oscd of elected 
members and of high officials. Lastly, the Govcinor is assisted in the 
('xercLse of his functions by a purely consultative council of government. 

The French Chambers have alone the right of legislating for Algeria, 
wliile such matters as do not come within the legislative power are rcgulateil 
by decree of the President of the Republic. Each dejiartment sends one 
senator and two deputies to the National Assembly. 

Governor-General. — M. 0. Lutaud, appointed March 22, 1911. 


Area and Population. 

Tlie census of Marcli 4, 1906, showed a population (including the 
military forces) amounting to 5,231,850 on an area of 184,474 sq. miles. 
Since 1901 the aiea has been increased by tlie acquisition of new 
territories in the south, and now extends to about 343,500 sq. miles. The 
colony has been organised in 2 great divisions called respectively Northern 
and Southern Algeria. Northern Algeria consists as formeDy of Civil 
Teriitory and "J’erritoire de Commandement, but the Civil Territory has been 
extended, wliile the Territoire de Commandement has been diminislied and 
will before long be comjdetely merged in the Civil Territory. Northern 
Algeria contains 17 arrondissements and 269 communes and 74 are mixed 
communes. kSoutliern Algeria consists of the 4 Territories of Ain Sefra, 
Ghardaia, Touggout, and the Saharan Oases, organized under decree of 
August 14, 1905. These territories contain 12 communes of which 5 are 
mixed and 7 native. 


See Morocco. 
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population, including military forces, on March 5, 1911 : — 




Muidcipal Population 

Population numbered 
separately 



Euro- 1 
penu 1 

Native Total 

Euro- 

l»ean 

Native , 

1 

Grand 
: Total 

Northern 

Southern 

Territory 

Territory 

7-16,510 

5,533 

4,250,474 5,005,084 
481,052 48(5,585 

40,038 
3,4-1 1 

23,500 

4,280^ 

63,538,5,069,522 
7,72r 404,306 

Grand Total 

752,043 

4,740,526 5,492,560 

43,470' 

27,780: 

71,250 5,56.3,823 


Population according to De])arteinents and Territories in 1911 : 


Northern Algeria 
(Dejyarteincnt-^) 

Po])u]ati()n 

I Southern Algeria 

1 (Territories) 

Population 

Algor .... 
Oran .... 

Constantine . 

1,720,881 
1,2.30,195 
i 2,118,446 

Ain Sofra 

1 (Ihardaia 

1 Touggout 

Saharan Oases 

146,900 

141.377 

165,551 

40,379 

Total 

1 

5,060,522 

1 Total 

101,300 


The total population in 1891 was 4,124,732, in 1896, 4,429,421. In 1911, 
the native population numbered 4,411,276; F'eiich, 492,660; naturalised 
Jews and their otfspring, 70,271 ; Tunisians, 2,375 ; Moroccans, 23,115 ; 
Spaniards, 135,150; ItaliaUvS, 36,791 ; other foreigners 20,927. Of the 
municipal population of Northern Algeria, 2,484,400 were males, and 
2,236,574 were female. 

In 1912 there wore 41,917 marriages, 160,499 births, and 95,104 deaths. 

The chief towns with the total communal population in 1912 were: 
Alger, 172,397; Oran, 123,086; Constantine, 65,173; Bone, 42,039; Sidi- 
bel-Abl)es, 30,942 ; Tlemcon, 39,874 ; Mostaganoni, 23,166 ; Mascara, 24,254 ; 
Blida, 35,461 ; Philippeville, 27,137 ; Setif, 26,261. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The native population is entirely Musulraan, the Jews being now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop and 2 
bisliops, with 386 officiating clergymen. There are 21 Protestant pastors 
and 7 Jewish rabbis sharing in Government grants. 

At Algiers (city) tliero is an institution for higher instruction attended in 
1913 by 796 students (334 for Law, 137 Medicine and Pharmacy, 127 
Science, 198 Letters) ; Profes.sors (1911), 102. There are higher Mnsulman 
schools (mcdcrsas) at Algiers, Tlemij^en, and Constantine, where 227 pupils 
in 1913 were prepared for native employments. In Algeria there are 22 
establishments for secondary instruction with (1913) 6,686 pupils (4,976 boys 
and 1,710 girls). In 1913 there were 1,268 primary and infant schools, 
public and private, with 3,249 teachers and 145,933 pupils, inclusive of 226 
Mnsulman schools, d’here were four normal schools for men teachers with 
25 professors and 110 students (70 Mnsulman), and six normal schools for 
women teachers with 22 professors and 218 students. 

Crime. 

There is au Appeal Court at Algiers, and in the arrondissemeuts are 16 
courts of first instance. There are also commercial courts and justices of the 
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peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
Europeans. Since 1G02 there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. In 1913, 5,066 persons 
were arrested for various crimes. On December 31, 1913, the number in- 
carcerated was 7,077, including 33 females. 

Musulmaii justice is administered to natives by the Cadis in the first 
instance witli an apj)cal to French courts. 

Finance. 

The natives pay only direct taxes. The departments of War and Marine 
are excluded from the estimates, but the proceeds of the Military tax, the 
Government monopolies, and some other revenues are paid to Fiance. The 
total expenditure (including military and extraordinary disbursements) 
exceeds the Algerian revenue by about 75,000,000 francs. 

The budget estimates for five years were as follows : — 


— 

1012 

1013 1 

i(n4 

101.5 

lOlC 

Revenue 

Kxpenditure 

.C 

.■^jSoOjdSl 

5,800,230 

•C 

0,280,012 1 
0,2s7,870 i 

£ 

0,S54,.')S0 

6,85.3,024 

0,804,132 

0,801,420 

5,216,101 
; 5, 21 5, .553 


The details of the 1916 budget were as follows : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 



Fraiic.s. 

~ 

Franc.s. 

Taxes (direct) 

13,775,040 

Administration, debt , 

34,519,085 

Taxes (indirect) . 

50,676,195 

Interior, 

29,780,107 

State dotnain 

10,108,645 

Native affairs 

0,495,337 

Monopolies, Ac. . 

10, 490,. 31 9 

Finance. 

11,010,371 

Various . . , 

0,25.3, lOS 

Posts and Telcgraph.s . 

14,944,807 

Receipts d’ordre . 

26,070,840 

Public Work.s 

21,430,099 

Extraordinary 

2,007,283 

Agriculture, Ac. . 

4,004,104 

Special reveuue.s . 

1,220,000 

, Various .... 

4,891,89.3 



Extraordinary 

2,097,283 

Total . 

' 130,402,535 

i Total . 

130,3S8,83(> 


(5,210,1011.) 

!, 

(5,21 5,. 5531.) 


For the Southern Territories in 1916 the revenue was put at 5,130,992 
francs, and the expenditure at 5,035,996 francs. 


Defence. 

The military force in Algeria constitutes the XIXth Army Corps, consist- 
ing of 3 divisions. Frcnrdj residents are under the same obligation to serve 
as in France ; natives are under the obligation to serve 3 years with the 
colours and 7 in the Reserve, but the total number taken is fixed, and there 
is a ballot, substitution being allowed. The troops are permanently stationed 
in North Africa, but tliey belong to the. ‘ Metrojiolitan,’ not to the Colonial 
Army. There are 3 regiments of zouaves, each of 5 battalions, and 2 
battalions of African light infantry, each of 5 companies ; 8 regiments of 
cavalry (Cbasseuis d’Afiique), of 5 squadrons; 9 field batteries, 4 mountain 
batteries, and 2 garrison battalions; also about 12 companies of engineers. 
These are all F.uropean troops and in the case of the artillery and engineers 
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their reciaiiting depots arc in France. The Foreign Legion of 2 regiments, 
of 4 battalions is l ecriiited from foreigners of any nationality, but officered 
chiefly by Frenchmen ; the headquarters of both regiments are in Algiers, 
but battalions are sent to any colony where they may be. required. The 
Natives are 3 regiments of Algerian Tirailleurs each of 6 battalions (one 
has now 8), and 3 regiments of Spaliis (Arab cavalry) each of 5 squadrons. 
The officers and a j)roportion of the non-commissioned officers of the native 
regiments are French. 8ume of the troops ordinarily belonging to Algeria 
are in Morocco, and these are not counted above. 

The troops in Tunis form a fourth division, headquarters at Tunis. The 
Algiers divisions each consist of only one infantry and one cavalry brigade, 
with a field artillery division of 3 batteries, '^fhe division, in Tunis, has 
2 infantry brigades, a cavnlry brigade, and 6 field batteries. The battalions 
of garrison artillery ai’C at Algiers and Bizerta, and the headquarters of 
2 engineer battalions arc at the same places. The strength of the troops 
ill Algeria, according to the budget estimate for 1914, is 63,827 of all ranks. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

Then'- exists in Algeria a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
in th^^ neighhourhood of the coast, mainly owned hy Europeans, which is 
cultivated scientifically, and where profitable returns are obtained from 
vineyanis, cereals, hut the greater part of Algeria is of limited value 
for agricultural purposes. The northern portion is mountainous and 
generally better adajdod to grazing and forestry tlian agriculture, and a 
large jtorlion of Ihc native ]»oj>ulation is quite poor. In spite of tlie many 
excellent roads built by the- (lovernmont, a considerable area of the 
mountainous region is without adequate means of cornmunicatiou and is 
very ina<jcc.ssihle. 

The soil is, under various systems, hold by ])roprieiors, by farmers, 
and by Metayers or IvhammAs. Most of the State lands liave been 
appropriated to colonists. The population engaged in agriculture in 1909 was 
3,322,520; 213,756 being Europeans. The chief cereal crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, maize, potatoes, beans, and dira. Flax, tobacco and silk are 
also cultivated. 

In 1916 the yield of wine was 193,187,852 gallons. The orange, date, 
mandarine, citron, banana, pomegranate, almond, tig, and many other 
fruits grow abundantly The ]n’oductiou of olive oil is au important 
industry. Cotton in 1915 was sown on 246 acres. Forests cover 
6,559,490 acres, and, for the most ])art, belong to the State and communes. 
The greater ])art is mere brushwood, but on 645,000 acres are cork-oak 
trees, from which, in 1 913, 1 1,694 tons of cork were obtained. The dvrarf-palm 
and alfa are worked on the ])iains. Timber is ('ut for firewood, also for 
industrial purposes, for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and for bark 
for tanning. Considerable portions of the fore.st area are also leased for tillage, 
or for pasturage for cattle, sheep, or pigs. The forest revenue annually 
amounts to over 240,000Z. 

In 1911 there were in Algeria 226,764 horses, 192,484 mules, 279,315 
asses, 1,113,952 cattle, 8,528,610 sheej>, 3,861,847 goats, and 110,012 
pig®- 

There are extensive fisheries for sardines, allaches, anchovies, sprats, 
tunny-fish, &c., and also sholl-tisli. In 1912, 5,392 persons, and 1,410 coats 
of 4,406 metric tons were employed in fishing, and the fish taken were 
valued at 206,010/. 

In 1914, 96 mines (out of 1 86 concessions) were worked for iron, zinc, 
lead, mercury, copper, antimony, and petrol. The output in 1913 was as 
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follows: iron ore, 1,432,748 tons; zinc and lead ore, 118,884 tons ; phos- 
ydiate rock, 370,934 tons ; mercury, 300 tons ; petrolenni, 67 tons. 

Commerce. 

The foreign trade of Algiei s in recent years has l)ecn as follows (in 1,000/. 
sterling) : — 


- 

Imjiorts 

FiX]iorts 

- ! 

Imports 

Exports 

1911 

1 22,607 ; 

20,537 

1914 

20,964 

14,984 

1912 

i 26,785 

21,848 

1915 

18,749 

21,479 

1918 

1 26,692 

20,046. 

1916 

21,855 

21,855 


Of the imyiorts in 1916 the value of 15,629,520/. came from Prance ; 
of the exports the v^aliie of 19,722,240/. went to France. 

Chief imports and exports in thousands of francos for 2 years : — 


Im])OrLs 

1915 

1916 

1 Exports 

1 1915 

i 

1916 

Cottons .... 

6.0,386 

89,168 

1 Sheep 

. : 48,512 , 

82,047 

Woollens .... 

7,881 

2,184 

j Hides and skin.v 

. : 8,602 

9,158 

Clothing and iine'i . 

10,650 

20,708 

Wool 

. ; 19,708 ^ 

11,395 

.■skills an'1 mamif thereof. 

1.8,968 

19,695 

1 Wheat 

84,818 

28,689 

Maclnnorv and j arts. 

11,1% 

11,748 

i Oats 

. ; 11,644 

24,8l(; 

Other metal work . . i 

10,415 

10,276 

; Barley 

. ! 7,858 

34,117 

Psirniture and wood work ; 

27,822 

17,440 

; Olive oil . 

. 1 7,401 

11,071 

Toys, brashes. tVc. . . ‘ 

8,982 

6,807 

Cork 

. ; 4,984 

6,65'.» 

Paper, 4 jc 

20,221 

22,751 

Wine 

. , 207,623 

259,584 

Coal ! 

18.986) 

19,548 

; Phosphates 

. ' 5,647 

9,505 

Sugar .... 

28,167 

21,874 

1 Iron ore . 

11,626 

1:8,830 

Vegetable oil . 

10,880 

5,635 

, Zinc ore . 

4,199 

7,244 

Iron and slecl . 

4,7ft8 , 

7,094 

1 Fruit 

15,224 ; 

17,383 

Cotl’ee 

18,794 

14,. 887 

1 I’obacco, cigars, &c. 

21,285 

22,279 


In 1915 the leceipts of the customs authorities amounted to 31,964,082 
francs (1,278,563/.); in 1916, to 38,041,036 (1,521,641 /.). 

Total frade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


1912 1918 


1914 


I9ir> 


1916 


Imports from Algeria into U.K. 
Exports to Algeria Irom U.K. 


t: £ , £ £ I £ 

1,408,207) l,8ll,:.99 j 1,184,572 ; 1,511,887 i 2,295,887 
986,901 1,840,4!>8 <>68,86)1 * 1,414,818 ' 2. 15S.8<)1 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1916, in tlie French and Foreign trade, 2,457 vessels of 2,297,243 
tons net entered Algerian ports. 

On January 1, 1913, the mercantile marine of Algiers consisted of 1,012 
vessels of 34, 665 tons net. 

Algiers is now the most imyiortant coaling station in the Mediterranean. 

National roads have a length of 1,826 miles. 

In 1913 there were 2,793 English miles of railway oy)en for traffic (exclu- 
sive of lines on Tunisian territory). 
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The re{!ci))ts in 1913 were 6,025,642 friincs, and there were 702 

post offices. The telegraphic receipts were 2,301,359 irancs, and those troni 
telephones 1,650,846 francs. The total for the three services was 9,977,847 
francs. 

In 1913, 106,150 letters, 7,722 }>ost cards, 2,727 picture post r aids, and 
31,634 newspapers were handled by the post office. 

The telegraph of Algeria consisted in 1914 of 8,977 miles of line and 
24,550 miles of wire, with 684 offices. Telephone urban systems, 4,690 
miles of lino ; inter-urban, 7,903 miles of line. Xiimber of subscribers 
(January 1, 1914), 7,458. 

The Bank of Algeria, whose privilege has been extended to the end of 
1920, is a bank of issue, with a capital of 20,000,000 francs, ])Ut its note 
circulation must not in any case exceed 150,000,000 francs. Several co- 
perative agricultural banks, assisted by Goverurneiit funds, are in operation. 
There are in Algeria 7 savings banks with, on December 31, 1909, 19,427 
depositors, the amount due to depositors being 6,786,367 francs. 

British Consul- General for Ahjeria. — B. Cave, C. B. 

Vice-Consul at Algiers. — 11. S. London. 

Viee-f Consuls at Arzen, Bone, Constantine, Oran, and Phili])peville. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Algeria. 

1, Publications. 

Annuaire stati.stique tie la France. Paris. 

Documents atatisti(iues sur le commerce <le I’Algcric. Annual since 1902. Alger. 

Fxpose <lc la situation gtmerale de TAlgerie. Annual. 

Drand Annuaire, Commercial, Irnlmstriel, Admini.stratif, Agricole et Viticole de 
I’Algerie et de la Tiinisie. Annual. Pari.s. 

Statistique Generale de TAlgerie. Alger. Annual. 

Le Pays du Mouton ; ties conditions d'existence des trouj»eaux suv les hauts-plateaux 
pt dans le sud <le FAlgerie, Publi.she<l by the Government General. Alger, 1S93. 

Uci»orLs by the Commission d’Ktude des Que.stions Algeriennes: — Depo.sitions du 1 Mai 
ftu 20 Jnillet, 1801; Ileport by M. Combes on the primary instruction of the natives; 
Report on the Hank of Algeria; Report by Jules Ferry on the Government of Algeria ; 
Report by M. Clamageran on the liscal regime of Algeria ; Reitnrt by Jules Guichard on the 
Regime Forestier of Algeria. Paris, 1802. 

Foreign Office Report.s. Annual 3erie.s. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baenscii (Aninavon), Algerien und die Kabylic. Zurich, 1 )11. 

Beaulieu (P. Leroy), L'Aigi^^ie et la Tunisie. 2nd ed. Paris, 1897. 

Roc (Hilaire), Esio l’erj»etna : Algerian Studies and Impressions. London, 1006. 

/icraard (August in j, La l\uietration Saharienno. Alger, 1006. 

Go.s'Imm (A.), Jj’Algerie Frang.aise. Paris, 1000. 

Cook's Practical Guide to Algiers, Algeria, and Tunisia. London, 1004. 

Devereux (R,), Aspects of .Algeria; IIistt)rical, Political, Colonial. London, 1012. 

Estouhlon (li.), Collection complete de la Jurisprudence Algerienne depuis laconquete 
jusqu’i'i 1805. 24 vols. Alger. 

OaJ}arel{P,), L’Algeric: histoire, conqiiete, colonisation. Paris, 1888. 

Guide Joanne : Algerie et Tunisie. Paris 1909. 

Hilton-Simpwn (M. W.), Algiers and Beyond. London, 1906. 

Kea7ie{A. £1.), Africa. Vol. [. North Africa, 2nd ed. In Stanford s Coini>endinm of 
Geography and Travel. London, 1907. 

Laveleye (Euiile de), L’Alg^rie et Tunisie. Paris, 1887. 

Lehon (A.), La Politique de la France en Afrique, 1896-98. Paris, 1001. 

JfacmR/an’j? Guides: The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Marchand (B. Lo), L’Enrope ct la Conqa6ie d’ Alger. Paris, 101 ;i. 

MeunierQA.), Voyage eii Algerie. Pari.s, 1909. 
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Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis, .'ith ed. London, 1902. 
Phillips (L. M.)) In the Desert. [Algeria and the Sahara.] London, 1909. 

Playfair (Sir R. L.), Bitdiograxihy of Algeria, piiblishod by the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1S88. 

RecluF(Lli.see), Geographie universellc. Tonic XI. L'Afriqiie scptentrioiiale. Paris, 1886. 
ReclHS(0.), Algcrie et Tuni.sic. Paris, 1909. 

Revue Africainc. Alger. Yearly .since 1856. 

Reynolds- Ball (L. A ). Mediterranean Winter Resorts. r)th cd. London, 1900. 

Riviere (C.) and Lecq (H ), Cultures du Midi de 1’ Algcrie et dc la Tunisie. Paris, 1906. 
Scfiander (A.), Die EiscnbahnpoHtik Frankreichs in Nordafrika. Jena 1913. 

(Thomas, D.D., Ac.), Travels or Observations relating to several Parts of Bar bar y 
and the Levant. Oxford, 1838-46. 

Stanford (C T.), About Algeria. London, 1912. 

Stoft (M. D.), The Real Algeria. London, 1914 

Villot (Gapitaine), Mauvs, coutunies et institutions des indigenes d’Algerie. Paris. 
1872. 

Wilkin (A.), Among the Berbers of Algeria. London. 1900. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA (FRENCH CONGO). 

The French Congo extends along the Atlantic coast between Kamerun 
and the territories of tlu; Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spani.sh 
territory on the coast from the Miini river on 1° N. lat. to Kamerun, and 
inland to the meridian of 11*^ 20' E. of Creimwich, and the Kabinda region, 
which is Portuguese. Iiilaiul it is bounded by the Congo and Ubanghi rivers 
ami stretches northwards to the Bahr-t‘l-Gha;^a]-and Lake Chad. French ac- 
({uisitioii began on the Cabuii river in 1841 ; Libreville was founded in 1849 ; 
Cape Lojiez was gained in 18()2, and the French ])OSsessious extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since tlieii tlie territories have l)een increased by 
exploration and military occupation and th(*ir limits liavc been defined in 
a series of international conventions. By a convention, dated November 14, 
1911, France agreed to cede certain paits of the colony to Germany in return 
for German recognition of the French jn’otcctoiatc in Morocco. The total 
area ceded is about 107,270 square miles with a ])Oj>n]ation of about 1,000,000. 
Sleeping sicknes.s is very prevalent in tlic district and is fast decimating 
the population. At the .same time Germany ceded to France from her 
Kamerun territory 6,4.50 .square miles. {See map in the Si atksman’s Year 
Book for 1912.) 

The area is about 669,000 squaif) mile.s containing a population esti- 
mated in 1915 at 9 millions of negro and other races. By decree of January 
15, 1910, the French Congo is divided into three, circumscriptions which form 
three colonics, viz. the (Jabiin Colony (cay^ital Libreville), the Middle 
Congo Colony (ca])ital Brazzaville), and tlie Ubangi-Shari (Jolony (caj)ital 
Bangui). The three Colonies have each a Lientenant-Governor ; they all nave 
financial and adiniiiisl rative autonomy, and each has an administrative 
council; the Chad Territory, which was formerly a d(ipendency of the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on April 12, 1916, made a separate 
colony, and is administered by an administrator. 

By decrees issued on January 15, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French Equatorial Africa, whieli extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari Colonies, and Chad Territory. 

The Lieutenant-Governors are under the Governor-General of French 
Equatorial Africa, having his heinhpiarters at Brazzaville, who is assisted 
by a Secretary- General and a Council of Government. There is a general 
budget for the whole of French Equatorial Africa, and also separate budgets 
for the colonies. Local revenues accrue chiefly from customs duties ; there 
are native poll taxes. The sale of alcohol to natives is restricted. For 1916 
the budgets showed the following figures : General budget, 3 , 690,000 francs ; 
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loan fund, 1,253,101 francs. The colonial budgets were as follows: Gabun, 
1,990,000 francs; Middle Congo, 1,968,689 francs; Ubangi, 1,915,000 
francs; Chad Colony, 1,900,000 francs. In the colony there aie (1916) 45 
mission schools for boys and 10 for girls, with about 3,600 pupils (724 being 
girls), and 94 public schools with about 3,900 pu{)ils. 

There is considerable shipping at Port Gen til and Libreville, the chief 
ports; but at Loango steamers must anchor about three miles off the coast. 
All three ports are visited by the vessels of the Chargeurs Reunis, and 
the steamers of the Elder Dempster Line. In 1913, 193 vessels of 437,855 tons 
entered the ports of the French Congo. The total iin ports were valued in 
1913 at 21,181,768 francs, and the exports at 36,669,037 francs. Whale 
fishing commenced in 1912. The military force of the colony (1914) consisted 
of 7,145 men, of whom 530 are Europeans. 

The Central African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with Loango, and 
is in communication with the Phiglish Atlantic cable. Wireless telegraphy 
connects Brazzaville and the head of the Southern Railway in the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville. In 
the Chad region there aie several stations connecting Fort Lamy, Ati, Faya, 
and Mao. A line has been laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and 
another to connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total length of line in 
operation (end of 1914) is about 2,366 miles. 

On tlie north-east of Lake Chad is the state of Kanem, which was com- 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is now only a district of the Shari 
territory with MaO for its capital. Wadai, to the east of Kanem, with an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a senii-('iviliscd population of about 
1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate i}) the summer of 1903. In 
1911 a French force occu[)ied Arada, some miles to the north of the capital, 
Abeshr, wliich is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tripoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

Refrrkncks. 

(A,), Mission Cliari-Lac Tcluel, Paris 

Cureau (A. P.), Savage Men in Central Africa. A St inly of Primitive liaces in the 
PVencli Congo. London, 101 5. 

De Chavann^fi, La Mission de Brazza. Paris, ISSO. 

Fod (E.), Ija Traversce de 1’ Afriqnc du Zarnhi^ze an Congo franr^'ais. Paris, 1900. 

Foureau (F ), De rAlg»'’rie an Congo par le Tchad. Paris, 1902. 

GentiKE.), La Chute dc rEin]>ire de Halmh. Paris, 1902. 

Mfzihes (A. B. de), Jlapport do Mission sur lo Jlaut Oubangui, Ic M’Bomon et le 
Balir-el-Ghazal. Paris, 1903. 

Morel (E. D ), 'I'he British Case in Frencli Congo. London, 1903. 

Oppenheim (M. F. von), Babeh nnd das Tschadsee Gebiet, Berlin, 1902. 
litre nil de), Le Congo Paris, 1885. 

Rouget (F.), rj'ExpaTi.9ion Colonialo an Congo francais. Paris, 1000. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Government. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, R^navalona III. (born 1861), 
succeeded in 1883. The French having claimed a portion of the north-west 
coast as ceded to them by local chiefs, hostilities were carried on in 1882-84 
against the Hovas, who refused to recogni.se the cession. In 1885 peace 
was made, Diego Suarcjz being surrendered to France. A French Resident- 
General was received at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country 
were claimed to be regulated by France. By the Anglo-French agreement of 
August 6, 1890, the protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognised by 
Great Britain ; but the Native Government steadily refui^ed to recognise any 
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protectorate. In May, 1895, a Freiicli expedition was despatched to enforce 
the claims of France, and on October 1, the capital having been occupied, 
a treaty was signed whereby the Queen recognised and accepted the protectorate. 
By a unilateral convention ma«le in January, 1896, Madagascar became a 
French possession, and by law promulgated August 6, 1896, the island and its 
dependencies were deedaved a French colony. 

On February 27, 1897, the Queen was deposed by the Kesideul-General, and 
on March 11 she and her family were deported to the island of Reunion ; 
whence, in March, 1899, she was transferred to Algiers. 

Acting Governor -General. — M. II, (5/irbit (191*1). 

A Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antananarivo. The ('olony is not represented in the French Parliament, 
nor has it any elective assembly. The administrative system is based on the 
autonomy of tlie different races, 'fhe administrators appoint as local 
governors and chiefs of districts usually those who have been chosen by 
])opular vote. Natives are employed to a large extent in .subordinate 
positions both in the civil and military administration. 

Area and Population. 

Madagascar is .situated on the south-eastern side of Africa, from which it is 
se[)arated by the Mozambique Channel, the least distance between island and 
continent being 240 miles ; greatest length, 980 miles ; greatest breadth, 
360 miles. The area is estimated at 228,000 square miles. The census 
of June 1, 1911, showed a population of 3,153,511, of whom 13,115 were 
French, 2,568 were of other Furopean birth, 4,480 were Hindus, 649 
Chinese, 644 were African, and 3,072,381 were Malagasy (1,301,716 male 
and 1,388,665 frmale). Estimated population on Jatiuary 1, 1916, 3,512,690 
(14,390 French and 2,710 foreigners). 

The Malagasy races or tribes are very numerous, the more important being 
the Hova (847,480), the Betsilco (408,024), the Betsimisaraka (288,159), the 
Tanala (156,720), the Sakalava (155,126), and the Bara (140,450). Hindus, 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry on small retail trade. The most 
intelligent and enterprising tribe is the Hova, whose language, allied to 
the Malayan and Oceanic tongue.s, is understood over a largo i)art of the 
island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom inter- 
marry. 

The slave trade was nominally aboli.shed in 1877 ; slavery in Imeriiia 
and in all i)U.rts under Frencli authority was abolished by proclama- 
tion on September 27, 1896. The .system of forced labour in the public; 
service was abolished on January 1, 1901, but the personal tax due from 16 
or 60 years of age, iormerly 5 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
provinces 20, and in Antananarivo to 30 francs. The po[»ulatioiiSof the chief 
owns were : The cajntal, Antaniinarlvo, in the interior, 63,115, Fiauarantsoa 
8,231, Tamatave 8,647, Andevoranto 1,322, Majunga 7,205, Diego Suarez 
10,377, Ambositra 3,580, Tulcar 2,467, Mananjary 8,927, Maioantsiha, 
3,294. The princi})al ports are Tamatave, on the east coast, and Majungi 
on the north-west coast, Diego Suarez in the north, and Tulear in the south- 
west. 

In 1896 Di^go-Suarez (a French colony from 1885), the island of Nossi 
Be (area 130 .sq. m.) on the west coast, and the island of Ste. Marie on the 
east coast ^ area, 64 sq. m.), and in 1914 the Comoro Islands, were placed 
under the authority of the Govemor-General of Madagascar. 
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Religion, Education, Justice. 

IJ\) to 1895 a large portion of the Hova and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. The Christian population was 
estimated at 450,000 Protestants, and 50,000 Roman Catholics. There arc 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
(the [jondon Missionary Society, the Friends’ Mission, and the Anglican 
Mission) ; there is also a Norwegian Lutheran Mission, French Catholic 
missions had 258 members (67 female) ; Protestant and Anglican missions 
had 177 (78 female). The outlying tribes are still mostly heathen. 

Education is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On January 1, 
1916, there were 687 official schools and 418 private schools with 105,108 
pupils (68,122 boys and 36,986 girls). The Government spent 59,715/. on 
education in 1916. Children arc required to learn tlic French language. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a Procureur- General and other officials, a court of appeal, 4 courts of 
first instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 17 centres. 
For native justice there are tribunals in the dist ricts and provinces, and the 
intives liave the right of appeal from lower to liigher tribunals, and finally to 
the Governor-General. 

Finance. 

'fhe local revenue of ^ladagascar is derived cldefiy from direct taxation 
(including a poll tax and taxes on land and hous(‘.s), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets, 
and miscellaneous source.s, and froin subventions granted by France. The 
chief branches of expenditure arc general administration, jiublic works, the 
post office, and the public debt. For 1916 the local budget balanced at 
1,284,928/. 

The (;olony has since 1897 contracted debt to tlie amount of 4,200,000/. 
at the average yearly rate of interest of 3 ‘02 per cent. Of tliis debt the 
amount outstanding was on Jan. 1, 1912, 98,220,000 francs. The loans were 
made for the puiq)Ose of jiublic works or for the convcrsioii of loans for 
that purpose. 

Defence. 

The troo]>s in Madagascar (including the forces at I )iego-8uaicz) consist 
of 2,411 Europeans, and 6,376 native.s. Tlie police and militia are main- 
tained on the local budget. Up to March, 1916, Madagascar had sent to 
France 200 officers, 500 non-commissioned officers, and 5,000 men, of which 
3,500 of the reserve ; also 5 battalions of native tirailleurs and 1,000 men 
specially engaged as tailors, bootmakers, etc. 

Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the French occupation of the Island, the 
Malagasy system of land tenure was modified ; foieigneis were permitted to 
acquire laud, and registration of land was begun. Government lands, urban 
or non-urbaii, are let or sold to private persons, or to companies for agri- 
culture, ]>astiirage, or mining. On December 31, 1914, there were 2,290,046 
acres of land under cultivation by natives and 1,868,354 acres by Kuiopeans. 
The cliiof products are sugar, coffee, manioc, cotton, cacao, vanilla, tobacco, 
Initter beans, cloves, mulberry trees, anil rubber trees. Sericulture is 
encouraged. dTie forests abound with many valuable woods, while caoutchouc, 
gums, resins, plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, and medicinal purposes 
abound. The principal article at present produced in the island is 
caoutchouc. 
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Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the people ; 
there were on December 31, 1915, 6,606,336 cattle in the island ; 2,717 
horses ; 7C4 asses and mules ; 299,315 sheep ; 173,926 goats ; 570 ostriches, 
and 666,175 pigs. 

Silk and cotton weaving are carried on, and the manufacture of textures 
from the ra])]iia palm fibre, and of metal work. Works for the preparation 
of sugar, rice, soap, beer, &c., are being undertaken by Europeans. 

Of minerals, gold, iron, copper, lead, silver, zinc, antimony, manganese, 
nickel, sulphur, graphite, lignite (March, 1912), and also cf)al have been 
found. In 1915 metals and minerals were jnoduced as follows : gold, 
66,283 ozs.; grapliite, 15,000 tons ; and corundum, 334 tons. The output 
of precious stones in 1915 was 224 pounds. 

Commerce. 


The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years : — 


- 

l‘)ll 

1912 

1913 1914 1915 


£ 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

Imports . 

l,7l*0,5o5 

2,001,394 

1,809,900 1,894 

260 1,750.094 

Exports . 

1,901,413 

2,393,772 

2,242,200 1,857 

1 

330 2,642,044 

The chief articles of import and export in 1914 and 

1915 were the 

following : — 





Imports 

1914 

1015 

Ex]>orts 

! 1914 1915 

1 


£ 

£ 


£ £ 

Cottons . 

f>-2T,625 

' 5:51,029 

Gold dust 

; 188,209 242,368 

Beverages 

153, 990 

i:44,so7 

Cattle . 

33,945 29,070 

Machinery 

74,247 

:48.923 

'I'anning bark 

20,417 6,840 

Metals . 

102,911 

48, 4 SO 

Ixicc 

25,285 148,196 

Cement . 

20,292 

, 19,55.5 

Hides . 

! 891,557 61 5,7:39 

Lime 

7,021 

12,104 

Kalia fibre . 

, 03,922 , 100,052 

Clothing 

42,171 

49,039 

Wax . 

1 59,930 72,589 

The trade in 1914 and 191 

5 was distributed as follows : — 




Imjiorls 

1 

1 Exports 

From or to 


, 

; ■ - - 




1914 

i li 

15 1 1911 

' 1!>15 


£ 

1 C ‘ £ 

£ 

France 

1,199,480 

1 95. 

>,978 l,24l,:-534 

; 1,994.920 

IVench Colonies 

87,019 

199,333 81,560 

' 127,308 

United Kingdom . 

141,448 

! 19s,779 208,278 

197,304 

British Fossessiuns 

81,703 

18: 

>,930 1 77,090 

1 159,705 

Germany . 

24,281 


702 209,445 

— 


Shipping and Communications. 

Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two French shipping companies, and the principal ports arc connected with 
each other by steamers plying inontlily. In 1915, 4,050 vessels of 1,706,293 
tons entered and 4,125 vessels of 1,709,964 tons cleared at tlie ports of 
Madagascar. Of the total tonnage entering 2,971 vessels of 1,617,479 tons 
were French, 666 vessels of 63,426 tons were British. 
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There are as yot but few roads in Madagascar in the European sense 
of the word. At the end of 1915 there w^cre 1,543 miles of metalled roads. 
The trans()ort of mails and ])asseiigers by motor-cars is being extended. A 
fortnightly service of motor-cars has been establislied betw(^en Antananarivo 
and Miarinarivo (61 miles), and a service — twice weekly — between Antank- 
iiarivo and Fianarantsoa, the capital of the southern provinces (259 miles), 
and Mananzary on the east coast (328 miles). Waggon roads have been 
made from Tamatave to Antananarivo, from Antananarivo to Majunga, 
and between most of the chief military posts. The through railway line 
between Antananarivo and Tamatave (229 miles) was opened for traffic in 
March, 1913. A railway is })eing constructed between Antananarivo and 
Antsirabi (noted for its thermal springs), 107 miles south of Antananarivo, 
11 miles of which were opened for traffic in .January, 1916. 

A liranch line of tin' Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to tin* Antsi- 
hanaka province, is open for traffic as far as Andaingo, a distaiifc of 52 miles. 
It will ])robal)ly be completed as far .as Lake Alaotra in 1917. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. The telegraph 
line has (December 31, 1915) a length of 4,160 miles, and 6,083 miles of 
wire. In 1915, 14.5,539 telegrams were sent. There is cable communication 
to Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, and Aden, In 1915 there were 107 
miles of urban telephone line, 1,023 miles of inter-urban circuits, and three 
Government wireless telcgra})h stations. 

Money and Banks. 

The Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris lias agencies at Antankna- 
rivo, Tamatave, Diego-Suarez, Mananzary, Majunga and ffulear ; in 1911 
the Bank of Madagascar, with headquaiters in Paris, waso])ened at Tamatave 
with a capital of 600,000 francs. 

The only legal coin is the silver 5-frauc juecc, with its silver sub-divisions, 
as well as copiier coins of 5 and 10 centimes, but the Italian 5dire ])iece 
and Belgian, Greek, and other coins of equal value are also in circulation. 
Frencli Bank notes of 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 francs are also in circulation, as 
well as iiostage stamps alhxed to cardboards, hir smaller values, viz., 10, 25 
and 50 centimes, and 1 and 2 franes. 


MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO ISLANDS. 

The archipelago of tlio Comoro Islands, com})rises Mayotte, Anjouan, 
Grande Comore and Moheli. Before 1912, Anjouan, Moheli and Grande 
Comoro tvere only under French ]>rotection ; Mayotte alone being a colony. 
But by a law of July 25, 1912, and a decree of February 23, 1914, the wdiole 
archipelago has become a colony, attached to tlie general government of 
Madagascar, of which it forms a tw^enty-third province, the ‘Province des 
Comorc.s. ’ 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1915) of 13, 500 
inhabitants. There is an increasing emigration to Zanzibar and Madapiscar. 
In 1914 there were two schools with 2 teachers and 60 pupils. Tlic cbief pro- 
duct was formerly sugar, but the cultivation of vanilla has now superseded 
that of the sugar cane. There are now only two sugar works and tw'O 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla and sugar, cacao, alois and perfume 
plants (citronella, ylang-ylang, patchouli, &c.) are cultivated. 

Grand Comore, Moheli, Anjouan, and a number of smaller islands, have 
an area of about 660 square miles and population in 1914 of 84,117. Vanilla, 
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cacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated. Grande Comore has 
a fine forest and exports timber for building and for railway sleepers. 

Imports into Mayotte and Comores in 1915 amounted to ‘24,017^., exports 
to 106,991/. The principal imports were cotton fabrics, metals, and rice ; 
the principal exports, hides, sugar, and vanilla. 

Consular and other Representatives 

Of Gricat lliiiTAiN IN Madagascai;, 

OonmL at AntananarVeo . — A. C. Charlton. 

Vice-Consal at Tamatavc. — C. Uang. 

Tbeie is also a Viee-Con.snl at Majunga and a ( 'on.sular agent at Diego 
Suarez. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Madagascar. 

1. OH'ICIAI. PUIH.ICAIIONK. 

riuule (le a Madagascar, 3 vols. Paris, 1S99. 

Gnide-Aiuniaire de Madaga.scar et Dcpcndanccs. Animal. Antaiiunai ivo. 

Journal offlcicl de Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1890. Antananarivo. 

Bulletin Economirpie. — Revue de Madagascar. Antananarivo. 

8?tatistiques Generalcs. (jlouvernoinent General de Madagascar et d(?-i)cndances. 
Melon, 1909. 

Treaties concInde<l hetweeii Prance and Madagascar, August 8, 1898 ; Deceniher 12, 1886. 
and Seiiteinher 30, 1895, 

2, Non-Ofpioiat. Publications. 

Antanauarivo Annual, 

hawsonAi. W.), Madagascar ; its Caj>al>ilili*.'.s and Ue.'iOurCt'S. London, 1895. 

Foucart (G,), Madagascar, Coininerce, Colonisation. Paris, 1899. 

Guide dll colon a Madagasear. Paris, 1899. 

Grandidi€r(A.), Histoire physique, naturelle ct polil iiiiie de Madagascar. I’aiis, ]s79. 
In 50 4to. volumes, witli many Imndred jilutes, slill in progress. —Oillection des Guvrages 
anciens concernant Madagascar. .3 vols. Pari.s, 1905.— iLhliograjdiie tie Madagascar. 
Paris, 1907. 

Gravier (G.), Madaga-sear. Paris, 1904. 

Hoequard (VI.), L’Elxpedition de Madagascar. Paris, 1897. 

Johnuton (Hir Harry), The Colonisation of Afiica. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keller (G.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and other Plast Afrie.an islands. J.ondon, 1900. 
Lehlond{yi.), La Giande He de Madagascar. Paris, 19 lo. 

Lyautey (Col.), Dans le Snd de Matlagascar. Paris, 1903. 

Madagascar an Debut du yieclc. Paris, 1902. 

Mayer (H.), La Vie a Madagascar. Paris, 1899. 

Marcuse (\V. M.), Tlirongdi Westeru Madagascar. Loinlon, 1914. 

Oliver (H. P.), Madagascar and the Malaga.sy. London, 1899.- Madagascar. 2 vols. 
London, 1889.— The True Story of the French Disjuite in Madagascar. London, If'S.^. 
Ortroz(V'. Van), Conventions Internationales concernant PAfriquo, Brussels, 1898. 
Pappenheim (UsLUiyt Graf zu), Madagascar: Studieii, tSchildcrungen, and Erlchnisse. 
Berlin, 1909. 

Piolet { Pere J. B.), Ma<lagascar ; .sa Descriiitioii ct ses Habitants. Paris, 1895.— Madagas- 
car et le'^ Hova. Paris, 1895. 

Prudh'ivime (Fj.), Pwessources agricoles de Madagascar. Paris, 1909. 

8ibree{ Rev. James), Madaga.scar and its Peoide. London, 1870. — The Great African 
Islantl. Ijondon, 1880. —A Nalurali.st in Madaga.scar. London, 1915. 

Vaissi'ere (Perc de la), Hi.stoire de Madagascar: se.s habitants et ses inissionaires. 
2 vols. Paris, 1884. 

Vow (A.) Madagascar: lli.>1<»ire, Organisation, Colonisation, Paris, 1905, 
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REUNION. 

Reunion (or Hourbon), about 420 miles east of Madagascar, lias belonged to 
Kranco since 1767. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council, and an elective CouncibGcneral, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by a Senator and two Deputies. It has an area of 970 square 
miles and i)Opulation (1912) of 173,822, of whom 159,218 were Europeans ; 
there were also 8,341 Hritish Indians, 1,868 natives of Madagascar, 2,927 
Africans, 884 Chinese, 584 Arabians. The chief towns are : St. Denis, with 
23,972 inhabitants in 1912 ; St. Pierre, 29,481 ; St. Paul, 18,646 ; St. Louis, 
13,346. The towns arc under the French municipal law. Reunion has a 
grammar school with 25 teachers and 400 pupils. Primary education is 
given in a training school with 45 pupils and 7 teachers, and 163 elementary 
schools with 373 teachers and 16,239 ]mpils (1915). The chief port, 
Pointe-des-Galets, is connected by a coast railway of 80 miles with St. Benoit 
on the one hand, and St. Pierre on the other, in 1888 this railway was 
taken over by the State. The chief productions are sugar, rum, coffee, 
tapioca, vanilla, spices. The chief imports are rice, grain, Ac.; the chief 
exports are sugar and rum. Total value of imports in 1915, 565,879/.; of 
exports, 913,931/. In 1915, 103 ve.ssels of 244,535 tons entered, and 105 
vessels of 218,843 tons cleared at the ])orts of the island. The Tamatave- 
Rdunion- Mauritius Telegraph Cable is o])en for tratfic. On December 31, 
1913, there were 221 miles of tolegrai)li Hue and 66 miles of telephone line 
(with 106 stations) on the island. The budget for 1916 balanced at 
4,756,830 francs. The debt was 1,122,500 francs.- The currency of Reunion 
consists of local hank notes and token nickel coinage. It lias nominally 
(he same value as tliat of Franco. 

St. Paul and Amsterdam, small islands in the Indian Ocean, belong to 
France. 

Kergudlen, a desolate island, about 50 S. hit. and 70 E. long., was 
annexed by France in 1893. 

Ih'itisli Consul af Ilcunion. — M. J. T. Piat. 

FRENCH SOMALI COAST. 

The Somali Coast Protectorate lies between the luiliaii Colony of Eritrea 
and British Somaliland, the inland boundary towards Abyssinia being, by 
convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 56 
miles) from the coast. The territory has an area of about 5,790 square miles, 
and tlie population was estimated in 1910 at about 208,000. It is adminis- 
tered by a Governor with a Privy Council. The port of Obock was 
acquired for France in 1862, but it was not till 1884 that its active occu- 
])ation began. In 1884 Sagallo and Tajurah were ceded to France ; in 1885, 
Ambado ; in 1888 the territory was delimited by agreement with Great 
Britain ; in 1888 a port was created at Djibouti, now the seat of government 

Djibouti has (1912) 16,535 inhabitants, of whom 556 are European (303 
French). The natives are made up as follows (1912) : Issas, 3,358 ; Danakils, 
1,733; Arabs (loreign subjects) 4,172; Arabs ^French subjects), 1,128; 
Somalis, 5,550. In 1902 a French mission school for boys and one for girls 
were opened at Djibouti with 50 pupils. The local budget for 1915 balanced 
at 2,150,000 francs. The country has scarcely any industries, but with the 
coast fisheries and inland trade there is considerable tvatlic. The salt mines, 
opened in 1912, i)roduced in 1914, 4,995 metric tons of salt. The chief 
imports are cotton goods, butter, sugar, galvanised iron ; the chief exports 
were coffee, ivory, hides and skins. The total imports in 191.5 amounted to 

3 L 
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24,106,230 francs, and the total exports to 40,996,039 frauds. The exj)ort 
of the products of Abyssinia in 1915 amounted to 22,828,532 francs. 
Merchandise imported at Dji))outi, destined for Abyssinia, amounted to 
14,327,801 francs. Much of the trathc with Abyssinia whk-li formerly passed 
by Zailah now goes by Djibouti by railway to Dire-Dawah. The French 
Somaliland has about 492 miles of railway from Djibouti to Addis Abeba. 
[Sec also under The vessehs ol 3 French, 4 English, 1 Russian, 

and 1 Italian shi]iping coinpanic.s visit Djibouti, which is also in com- 
munication with Aden by moans of French and English steamboats for local 
trathc. In 1915 there entered at Djibouti 255 steam merchant vessels of 
513,030 tons. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA 

A treaty of October 19, 1906, determines the course of the Anglo-French 
boundary from the Gulf of Guinea to the IS ig('r. The delineation of the 
boundary was completed in 1912, and approved by the two governments 1914. 
The British government has leased to France for pur[)oses of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right bank of the Niger between Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers Moussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each to form one block of from 25 to 120 acres with a 
river frontage not exceeding 436 yards ; the lease, nt lirst, to be for 30 years. 
It is further stipulated that, within the boundaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and French as regards pcr.sons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
30 years the same treatment in all matters of river navigation, of commerce, 
and of tariff and fiscal treatment and taxes of all kinds. 

Under the Anglo-French Gonvimtion of April 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Gambia (Ixdonging to the British colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if this port should prove 
inacces.siblc to sea-going merchantmen, access to the river will bo granted to 
France at an accessible ]K)int lower down. At the same time the Los 
Islands were ceded to France. 

By an agreement, dated July 6, 1911, between Phigland and iMance, the 
boundary line between Freneb Guinea and Sierra Leone was leadj listed. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of Wadai. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about 
million square miles. 

French West Africa comprises the following colonies: — (1) Senegal, (2) 
French Guinea, (3) the Ivory Coast, (4) Dahomey, (5) Upper Senegal-Niger 
(French Sudan), and (6) Civilian Territorv of Mauritania. 

In 1912 the Military 'ferritory of the Niger was placed undt-r a Commis- 
sioner, whose headcjuaiters were at Zinder, ilie c.apital. 

Over the whole of French West Africa tiiere is a Governor-General, who 
is as.sisted by a Council, the seat of the general government being at Dakar, 
The five Colonies are each under a Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the 
direction of the Governor-General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of Ids Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling the common interests of all 
the Colonies. To facilitate this object a General Budget has been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, which provides for all the services 
which are common to all the C(flonies, and the funds for which are pro- 
vided by the customs and .shipping dues of each of the Colonics, which have 
now only their internal revenues to depend ujion for their local budgets, 
which have, however, been relieved of the cost of all the general servicoa, 
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The approximate area and population of French West Africa is (1915) 
shown as follows : — 





Population 



Colony 

Area (in 
Square 

Non-African Racesj 

African 

Races 

Total 


Miles) 

French 

Foreign 

French 

Foreign 


Senegal 

74,000 

4,229 

()46 

1,2.39,503 

3,001 

1,247,979 

Guinea .... 

03.000 

1,082 

84 

1,808,893 

2,520 

1,812,579 

Ivory Coast . 

135,000 

910 

1.30 

1,410,0131 

— 

1,417,029 

Dahomey 

Upper Senegal ami 

39,000 

017 

118 

910,902 

212 

911,749 

Niger (Sudan) . 
Military teiTitory of 

301,000 

1,1.34 

45 

5,5!»7,5.s0 i 

1 

214 

1 

5,598,973 

the Niger . 

502,000 

7!» 

1 — 

i 850,000 

15 

850,091 

Mauritania . 

344,000 

1 103 

1 1 

i 000,000 


000,104 

Total . 

1,478,000 

1 8,90.5 

1 1,0.30 

1 12,422,921 

1 

j 0,502 

12,438,607 




)35' 

I 12,429,483 



1 Both French and Foreign. 

The general budget of the Colonies for 1917 amounted to 21, 172,000 francs. 
The outstaniling debt of French West Africa on January 1, 1912, amounted 
to 199,000,000 francs. The military forces consist of 13,500 men, of whom 
1,500 are Europeans. The police force numbers 3,000. 

Schools are at work for elementary primary, superior anti commercial 
primary, and technical education, with a central normal school for training 
native teachers for the village schools, and a certain number of professional 
.schools in the different colonies, with a central professional training school 
at Goree (near Dukar). Over 13,000 children aie receiving elementary 
instruction, about 3,000 of the ]>upils being girls. 

The imports into French West Africa are mostly food substances, tissues, 
mechanical iin[)lemonts, and beverages ; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubber, cotton, cacao and timber. 
The following is a comparative table of values of the imports and exports 
during 1914 and 1915 for each of the colonies : — 


I r 

i Imports i Fxports 

Colonics • 



1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Senegal .... 

3,2 02,740 

2,8.50,509 

3,217,895 

3,231,792 

Upper Senegal and Nigci- . 

223,715 

1 >7,4 27 

95,785 

07,995 

French Guinea . 

.309,527 

337,. 572 

4.56,121 

0.50,019 

Ivory Coast 

1 46.'>,427 

j 286,470 

i 342,601 

287,160 

Dahomey .... 
Military Terr, of the Niger j 

475,219 i 

425,250 

1 518,114 

; 526.571 

40,02 \ 1 

.54,110 

j 24,384 

j 04,813 

I ”” 

Total 

4, r06,058 j 

4,191,404 

: 4,0.54,900 

' 4,828,950 


In 1915, 1,844 vessels of 3,348,248 tons entered the ports of Frencli West 
Africa. 

The use of French weights 'aud measures, ami money, is compulsory 
tliroughout Fi'euch West Africa, 
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OovernoT' General of French U'est Africa, — M. van Vollenhoven. 
Appointed May 10, 1917. 

The colony of Senegal consists of : — 

1. The four municipal communes of St. Louis, the capital of the Colony 
(population, 1913, 23,300, French, 1,062) ; Dakar, a fortified naval station, 
and the seat of the Government General of French West x\frica (population, 
23,833, French, 2,697) ; Kufisqiie (population, 12,520, Phiropeans, 314); and 
Goree ([»opulatio7i, 899, Europeans, 67). The total area is 438 square miles. 
The natives of these towns are P'rench citizens, and have the right of vote. 

2. The territories of direct administration, in which the Government 
exercises absolute authority, which consist of : — 

The district of Tivaouane and one kilometre on each side of the Dakar- 
St. Louis Railway. 

A rectangle with a front of two kilometres and a depth of one kilometre 
around the posts of Richard Toll, Dagana, Podor, SaldtS Matam, and Bakel on 
the river Senegal ; Kaolack, P^atick, and the island of Foundiounge in the 
Sine-Saloum ; Sedhiou, Ziguinchor, and the island of Carabane on the river 
Casamance ; and Portudal, Nianing, and Joalon the sea coast cast ofRufisque. 

In these territories the natives are not P’rencli citizens, and are not 
electors ; they numbered (1913) 1,220,657. 

The former Protectorate has been restored to the Colony, but wdth a 
sej)arate budget. 3 he total population of Senegal in 1913 w'as put at 
1,282,566 (including 4,390 Europeans), and the area 74,012 sq. miles. 

The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy, elected 
by the four communes. The budget of the diicctiy administered territory 
provided for 1917, 6,491,026 francs. The local budget for 1917 was 
2,381,000 francs. 

All towns having a sufliciently numerous European or assimilated native 
population have urban schools giving the same instruction as the Phench 
primary schools, modified to suit local requirements. At Dakar there is 
a superior technical school common to all the colonies. At St. Louis are 
a superior commercial primary school also common to all the colonies, and 
a normal school for the training of native teachers, and of interpreters, kaids 
(native judges), and chiefs’ sons. There is a Mussulman superior school at 
St. Louis with 20 pupils. A large hospital for natives is in construction at 
Dakar. 

The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, and some rice ; other 
products are castor beans, some coco-nuts, gum from the Sahara, and rubber 
from the Casamance river. Ground-nuts form the bulk of the exports. A salt 
industry is being developed. 

Native industries comjuise weaving, pottery, brick- making and jewellery. 

The chief imports are cottons, foodstufis, metal-work, coal Tlie chief 
exports are oil-seeds and rubber. 

There are 1,494 miles of telegraph and about 100 miles of telepln'iie lines. 
A submarine cable from Brest to Dakai was comj)leted in April 1905, so that 
the French West African Colonies are now independent of foreign cables. 
There are three other cables, one Spanish one I’rench West African, and the 
third belonging to a South American com])any. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis (166 miles); 
another Kayes to the Niger (344 miles) ; a third, Thit^sto Kayes (216 miles) ; 
a fouith, Kayes to Ambidedi (27 miles). 

There is a rivoi service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Kayes, the former 
cu})ital of Sen egambia- Niger (490 sea miles), during the rainy season, and 
extensive wmrks for the improvement of tlie river have been carried out. The 
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Senegal is closed to foreign flags. Dakar, the principal port, is in regular 
communication with French ports by the steamers of 4 French lines, and 
with Liverpool by a British line. In 1915, 1,007 vessels of 2,227,150 tons 
entered the port of Dakar. Works are in progress for the extension and 
deepening of the harbour, the erection of sheds and workshops, and the 
construction of a large dry dock. The Bank of West Africa (established 
June 29, 1901), with a capital of 5,895,000 francs, and reserve funds 254,000 
francs, was founded in 1901 for the purpose of carrying on financial, industrial, 
or commercial oyierations ; with it the Bank of Senegal at St. Louis has 
been fused. 

n.B.M.'s Corned- General at Dakar (for French Western Africa, including 
the Sudan). — Captain C. BraithwaiH; Wallis. 

Vice-Consul. — P. IT. Stainiont. 

French Guinea lies on the coast between Portuguese Guinea and the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, and extends inland so as to include the 
territories of Dinguiray, Siguiri, Kouroussa, Kankan, Kissidugo, Beyla, 
Macenta and N’zerckorc. The area is about 95,000 square miles, and 
the population was, in 1914, 1,810,059, including 1,160 Europeans (1,089 
French). A regular system of Government lay schools has recently teen 
introduced all over French West Al'rica. The principal product is rubber, 
others are palm oil and nuts, millet, (‘.irthnuts, gum, and coffee, which is 
grown in the Rio Nunez region. There is an experimental garden near 
Konakry (the capital) where the culture of bananas, pineapples, rubber 
trees, and other plants is being tried. Futa Jallon contains cattle in 
abundance. In 1914 there were 400,000 eittlc, 150,000 sheep, 140,000 
goats, and 3,000 horses. Gold is found in the river Tinkisso and in the 
Boure and 8iecke districts. Imports in 1916, 9,689,291 francs ; exports, 
16,240,488 francs. The principal exports were rubber, cattle, ground nuts, 
and palm- kernels. A network of roads is being made to connect with the 
railway station from Konakry to the Niger. J'he French Guinea railway 
which runs from Konakry on the coast to t he Niger at Kourassa (366 miles 
long) was o[)cned in January, 1911, and in August, 1914, Avas continued 
to Kaukan (412 miles from Konakry). The jetty, 1,066 feet long, at Konakry 
has been completed. In the colony there are 2,556 miles of telegraph and 
43 miles of telephone line, with 6 miles of submarine line. The Colony is 
connected by cable with France and Pernand)Uco ; also with Freetown, 
Monrovia, and Grand Bassam. Konakry is visited regularly by the steamers 
of two French and one English company. The budget of the colony 
provided for 1917 the sum of 6,945,100 francs. 

The Ivory Coast lies between Liberia and the British Gold Coast 
Colony, and, inclmiing the kingdom of Kong, extends inland to the 
military territories of the French Sudan. Tlie French obtained and 
asserted rights on the coast about 1843, but did not actively and continuously 
occupy the territory till 1883. Area about 130,000 square miles ; population, 
1,630,754 ; Fluropeans about 1,163. The seat of administration is now 
Bingervillc, formerly called Adjamo (European population, 130), where 
extensive building operations are now in progress. There are a number of 
official schools and also some Catholic private schools. The principal centres 
of population and trade are Grand Bassam, wTth a Ingoon forming an 
excellent harbour of refuge, Assinie, Grand Lahou, Sassandra, Tabou ; and, 
in the interior, Abijeaii, Bouiiktb Aboisso, Dimbokro, Tiassali, Bondiikii, 
and Korhogo. The natives cultivate maize, plantains, bananas, pine- 
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apples, and other fruits ; European coffee culture is successful, especially 
in Elima near Assinie ; coco- nuts and rubber are collected. The ma- 
hogany forests inland are worked ; gold is found near Grand Bassani 
in Baouli, on the Conioo Eiver and on the Bia River. The ports of 
the Colony are visited by the liners of two French, one British (Elder, 
Dempster), and one Belgian shipping company. Fiom Abijean, on the 
nortli side of the lagoon, a railway has been constructe(i, running between 
Abijean and Bounke (107 miles). There were at the end of 1916 2,042 miles 
of telegraph and 142 miles of telejdione lines with 5 miles of submarine wires. 
Telegra]di lines connect the principal towms and extend to adjoining 
colonies. Telephonic communication exists between Bassam and Bingcrville 
and other places. The budget of the colony for 1917 provided for a revenue 
of 7,032,318 francs. 

Dahomey stretches from the coast between Togoland on the west 
and the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and extends 
nortlnvards to the French Military Territories. France obtained a footing 
on the coast in 1851, and gradually extended her powder until in 1894 the 
whole kingdom of Dahomey was annexed. The colony has only about 70 miles 
of coast, but opens out northwards into a wide hinterland. The colony is 
divided into 15 circles. The circles of Fada N'Gourma and 8ay (comprising 
about 24,000 square miles) vveie, in March, 1907, transferred to the Upper 
Senegal and Niger Colony. The population in 1915 was 900,000, in- 
cluding 983 Euro})eans. The seat of government is Porto Novo (the chief 
business centre), wddeh has about 20,000 inhabitants. Village, regional, and 
urban schools are instituted under the new West African educational system. 
The natives are of pure Negro stock, and belong to the Fon branch of 
the Ewe family. They are indu.strious agriculturists in the coast region, 
and grow maize, manioc, yams, and potatoes. The forests contain baobab 
trees and coco-nut and oil palms. These furnish the chief exports— kernels 
and oil. Cotton cultivation has recently been successfully introduced in 
the central provinces. At Porto Novo there is an experimental farm. The 
principal imports were cottons, machinery, liquors, aud toliacco ; the chief 
exports were maize, palm kernels, palm oil, copra ; the exports of kola nuts and 
of rubber are decreasing. Thei e are few roads in the colony, but in the last four 
years they have been greatly imjiroved. A new metalled road (310 miles in 
length) for motor tratlic runs from Save to the Niger. At Kotonu an iron 
pier has been erected, and from that port a railway runs into the interior 
to Save (156 miles) with a branch line to Whydah and Segbornc in 
Lake Aheme (20 miles). The line is intended to run to Ciiaoru (400 miles). 
The gauge is a metre. Line open (1912), 192 miles; under constmetion, 
125 miles. A metre gauge railway has also been constructed from Porto 
Novo to Pobe (50 miles) along the Lagos frontier. A telegraph line 
connects Kotonu wdth Abomey, the Niger, and Senegal, In the colony there 
are 1,389 miles of telegraph line, and 70 miles of telephone line. French 
and English coins are in circulation. On coins other than French there 
is an import duty of 25 per cent. The budget of the colony for 1916 
provided for the sum of 4,963,265 fianc.s. The local budget for 1917 was 
4,583,266 francs. 

The Colony of Upper Senegal-Niger was formed in 1904 from the 
Territories of Seneganilna and the Niger, less the Senegal Protectorate, which 
was I’c.stored to Senegal. 

The Colony is bounded on the north by the Algerian sphere ; on the west 
by Mauritania, the Fal^m<i river, and the frontier of French Guinea ; on the 
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south by the frontiers of the Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Togoland, and 
Dahomey, and now includes Fada-N'Gourina and Say, and on the east 
by the Military Colony of the Niger. It therefore includes the valley of 
the Upper Senegal, more than two-thirds of the course of the Niger, the 
whole of the countries enclosed in the great Bend, and a large part of the 
Sahara to thfi Algerian sphere of influence. The area is about 568,273 
square miles with a population in 1914 of about 5,778,296, natives and 1,269 
Europeans. 

At the same time that this Colony was formed the Military Territories, 
which now form an integral part of it, were broken up. The Second 
Military Territory, which included nearly all the country within the Bend, 
was handed over to the Civil administration, and the First (Timbuktu) has 
been incorporated in Upper Senegal- Niger, and is administered by a colonel 
under the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Third (Zindcr-Chad) 
Territory has been constituted an autonomous unit. 

The whole of U[)per Senegal-Niger is under civil administration, 
with the same judicial and educational systems as the other Colonies 
comprised in the Government General. The budget of the colony for 1916 
provided for 9,977,000 francs. 

The most important and populous towns in the Upper Senegal-Niger 
are: Ouaghadougou (19,332 inhabitants), Bobo-Dioulasso (8,736 inhabitants), 
Bamako, the capital, (7,052 inhabitants), Sikasso (7,408) inhabitants), 
Segou (8,405 inhabitants), Kayes (8,952 inhabitants), Djenne (6,552 in- 
habitants), Timbuktu (6,699 inhabitants), Goundam (3,200 inhabitants), 
Dori (3,400 inhabitants). All the principal towns have regional or urban 
schools. At Bamako is a professional school and a school for sons of chiefs. 
There is a Mussulman superior school at Timbuktu with 67 pupils and one 
niMersa (official). 

Tlio natives cultivate ground nuts, millet, maize, rice, cotton ; other 
products are rubber and kariti. Large stocks of cattle abound in the colony. 

Native industries comprise pottery, brick-making, jewellery, weaving, 
leather-making. Chief imports are cottons, food stuffs, metal work. Chief 
exports are ground nuts, cattle, rubber, skins and wool. 

There is a very complete system of telegraph throughout the Colony 
from Kayes to Niamey, Zinder, and Lake Tchad. There were at the end 
of 1912, 4,050 miles of telegraph line and 74 miles of telephone lino. 

The Senegal-Niger Railway goes from Kayes to Konlikoro, a distance 
of 349 miles. Small steamboats })erform the service from Konlikoro to 
Timbuktu, so that it is now possible to perform the whole journey from 
Europe to Timbuktu by rail and steamer. 

A telegraph line is shortly to connect Timbuktu with Algeria. 


Mauritania, formed into a Protectorate in May, 1903, and converted into 
a special “ Civilian Territory,” niulcr the command of a Commissioner of the 
Government-General, in October, 1904, consists of the districts of Trarza, 
Brakna, Gorgol, Assaba, Ticliit, Adrar, Levrier Bay, and Tagant, with a 
total area of 344,967 square miles. Tlio northern limit of the Territory 
is approximate, and the foregoing area is obtained by taking tlio 
latitude 23®' 3' N. as the northern boundary. The population in 1915 
was about 600,000, of whom the great majority were uoiuad Moors. The 
budget of the Protectorate for 1917 was 1,775,000 francs. 

Early in 1916 the region of Tibesti, recently occupied by the French, 
was attached, administratively, to French West Africa. It forms a part of 
the Military Territory of the Niger. 
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TUNIS. 

(Afrikiya.) 

Governmeilt. — Sidi Mohamed HenNasr Boy, born 1855, sou of Moliamed 
Pasha Bey, nephew of Sidi AH, former Bey of Tunis ; succeeded his cousin, 
Sidi Mahomed cl Hadi, May 12, 1906. The heir-presumptive is Sidi 
Mohamed Ben Mamouti 7)V//, born 1858. 

The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of the throne since 1705, descend 
from llusseim ben Ali, commonly believed to be a native of the Isle of 
Crete, who made himself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the 
suzerainty of tlie Sultan of Turkey. 

After the Frencli invasion of the country in the spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Kasr-es-Said (May 12, 1881), confirmed by convention signed June 8, 1883, 
placed Tunis under the protcu^-torate of France. The government is carried 
on Milder the direction of the French Foreign Ollice, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian aftairs, under the control of a French Minister Ilesident- 
Gencral, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 9 heads 
of departments, 7 of the ministers being French and 2 Tunisian. The country 
is divided into 13 di.^tricts (c«)ntrolcs civils), 2 military circles, and 1 military 
post; the district governors (contrbleurs) are French ; the subordinate officials 
(Kaids and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer justice between 
subjects of Furopeau powers, and also between them and natives ; there are 
Nativ'e courts for cases between natives. In 1914 the Tunisian penal law was 
codified. French administration in Tunis has been confirmed by conventions 
with all the European Powers regulating the status and the conditions of 
trade of their resjiective citizens within the Regency. 

French Resident -General. — Gabriel Ala]ietite. 

Area and Population. -Tlie present boundaries are ; on the north and 
east the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Franco- Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Sahara and the Turkish 
Pashalik of Tripoli. Area about 50, 000 Knglisli square miles, including that 
])ortion of the Sahara whi(di is to the east of the Beled Djerid, e.xtending towards 
Gadames. Po]»ulalion, in 1911, about 1,780,527, hut no ]>roper census has 
<?ver been taken. The majority of tlie j»opulation consists of Bedouin Arabs 
and Kabyles (1,730,144 in 1911) with 50,383 Jew's. Tlie French popu- 
lation ill 1911 w'as estimated as 46,044, exclusive of the army of occupation. 
The foreign population in 1911 was estimated as 126,265, of wdiom 109,143 
•were Italian, 12,110 Anglo-^Ialtese, 1,329 Siianiards, 752 Greeks, and 587 
Turks. It is difficult accurately to amend these figures to date. The French, 
and later the Italian, population has been largely alfected by mobilisation. 
Foreigners of enemy denomination cither left in time or were arrested and 
interned locally or in Algeria. Many neutrals regained thtdr own count) ies. 

The capital, the city of Tunis, had a population of 164,608 Moslems, 
and 43,000 Jews, be.sidos 69,475 French, Italians, and Maltese. By means 
of the canal, which was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly accessible to 
ocean-going vessels. 

The bulk of tlie population is Mohammedan under the Slieik-ul-Islam, 
and the i*ovenuo from the “ Ilabus ” lands, like thatfi'om tlio “Wakf” lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religious, educational, and charitable purposes. There 
are aliout 35,000 Roman Catliolics, under the ministration of the Archbishop 
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of Carthage, and about 25 other clergymen. The Greek Church (400), the 
French Protestants, and the English Church arc also represented, and there 
are 30 English Protestant missionaries at work. 

Education. — Within the Regency tliere are about 179 ])ublic schools, 
5 lycees and colleges, and 21 private schools ; total, 205. At all the schools 
there are 25,531 ])upils, of whom 15,543 were boys. Of the total number 
of pupils, 6,569 are French ; 4,993 Muss\ilinan ; 5,990 Jews ; 6,068 Italian ; 
1,634 Maltese; 277 others. In the Great Mosque at Tunis there is a Moham- 
medan university. In the city are 86 ami in the interior 1,214 Mussulman 
primary schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. Many private 
schools have recently spuing up at Tunis and Sfax. The abolition of con- 
gregational tcacliing (hicreed in Fnince lias been extended to the Regency as 
regards French children. The Italian Government and certain Italian 
societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis and other large towns. 

Finance. — The ordinary receipts and expenditure for the year 1915 
were as follows ; — 


Receipts 

i 

Expenditure 



£ ; 


£ 

Taxation 


Roylical Civil List 

73,352 

Direel. 

457,207 

Residency and direct sei viees 

70,543 

Indirect .... 

703,220 

(’barges on Public Debt 

490,393 

Monopolies ; — 


Departments : — 


Tobacco .... 

P'*0,<)03 

Finance .... 

570,366 

Othei’s .... 

. 02 0(>2 

Post Office 

148,444 

Po.st Office, Tele 'r.i]'’: 

109’410 

Local AfiihiinstTation 

289,197 

Royaltie.s and .Mi-cel.'at • 

551,035 

Agrionltuie and Coimh tree 

02,231 



Education 

107,955 



Public Wuiks . 

408,169 



:\niiy 

24,138 


2,374,755 


£2,311,288 


At the end of the year 1915 the Tunisian Public Debt amounted to about 
360,000,000 francs (90,000,000/.). The yearly charge for interest (at 3, 
and 4 per cent, duo on the various loams — 1892, 1902, 1903, 1907, and 
1912) together with sinking fund is 490,893/. In normal conditions, 
the 1903 loan(640, 000/.) will be extinguished in 1968, and the rest in 1988. 

Defence. — The army of occupation, which, in 1913, numbered 17,514 
men, including 600 officers, has, .since the outbreak of war in 1914, varied 
in strength according to ciroum.stanccs. It consisted, at that time, of a 
nucleus of French troo])s .sup])Oited by native regiments (iintilleurs and 
spahis). Of the latter, which were supp]i(‘d by a sy.stem of local conscrip- 
tion, not all were j)eimancntly employed in the Regency itsedf. Jt may he 
sufficient to say, at the present time, that whih; the army of occupation has 
been maintained at tlic strength con.sidered desirable, no less than 20,000 
native troops have been .serving in Europe under the French colours since 
the beginning of the war. 

Production and Industry, — The chief industry is agriculture, and 
large estates predominate. The area of wheat in 1915 was 1,125,000 
acres ; the production w as 300,000 toms. The area in 1915 of barley was 

1.050.000 acres, and the production 250,000 tons ; and of oats the area was 

150.000 acres, and the production 50,000 tons. The total area of vineyards 
in 1913 was 44,213 acres, and 6,600,000 gallons of wine produced ; there 
were ahso 11,772,199 olive trees and 6,006,000 gallons of olive oil produced. 
In the south of Tunis tliere are about 2,188,598 elate palms. Other products 
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are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna, and 
cork. The cork forests in the north-west have an area of 348,270 acres ; the 
quantity of cork exported in 1913 amounted to 103,006 tons. Considerable 
areas of agricultural land have been acquired either on lease or by jmrchase 
by immigrants. In 1912 the total area occupied by French colonists was 
1,791,000 acres, by Italians 211,000 acres, and by other Europeans 108,500 
acres. 

In 1913 there were 32 mines worked. These are being developed, and 
the output steadily increases. Lead-ore, zinc-ore, and iron are all hmnd. 
By far the greatest development has been in phosphates, the output of which 
is increasing yearly. In 1912, 1,882,100 tons, valued at 1,720, OOOZ., were 
produced ; in 1913, 2,071,500 tons, valued at 1,820,880/. 

In 1913 the farm animals were: — horses, 29,503; asses, 84,220 ; mules, 
23,503 ; cattle, 157,071 ; sheep, 843,067 ; goats, 561,737 ; camels, 123,915 ; 
pigs, 15,052. 

Native industries are the s})inning and weaving of wool for garments, 
carpet weaving, leather embroidery, saddle making, the inanufactnre of 
slippers, ])ottery (in ancient style), and matting ; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. 

The fisheries are in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. In 1913, 3,350 
boats (10.377 tons) were engaged in this industry, with a total of 13,200 
men. Sardines, anchovies, allaches, tunny (6,256 tons of fish, valued at 
273,404/, in 1913) were caught. 

Commerce. 


Commerce. — The imports and exports in recent years liave been to 
the following amounts (including precious metals) : — 


' 101 1 

1 

: 

1013 

1014 

‘ 1915 

£ 

Imports . . . 4,Si>7,H37 

Exports . . . j 0,74 1,028 

1 

^ i 

6,27.1,700 
0,180,208 j 

! ^ 

1 5,770,187 
7,140,544 

1 

1 £ 

1 5,200,513 
! 4,204,025 

£ 

4,289,860 
i 5,021,476 

Ini])orts and exports in 1915 

were : — 





Inil)Orts 

Grain . 

Flour . 

Hardware . . 
Machinery , . 
Coal 

8ut?ar . 

Hides . 

Cotton & woollen 
yarn 

Qnnntit.y ' 

metric tons 

2,485 

1,707 

127,25:. 

005 

1,118 

Value 

£ 

255,01 1 
315,642 
89,856 
02,015 
311,510 
272,438 
132,366 

43,255 

Exi>orls 

Wheal and oats 
Hariey 

Esparto grass . 
lion ore 

Lead ore . 
V’hosi.hntes 

Raw wool . 

Olive oil . 

Quantity 

metric tons 

82,460 

32,333 

285,737 

22,483 

1,114,069 

2,112 

Value. 

£ 

604,422 

692,662 

97,000 

160,013 

266,546 

1,024,943 

134,734 

386,709 

The distribution of the trade in 1915 was as follows 



Country 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ ' 


£ 

£ 

France 

1,918,205 

2,4S7,297 1 

Malta 

15,361 

146,444 

7,207 

Algeria 

547,071 

126,650 ! 

United States . 

130,720 

Italy . 

530,236 

903,712 I 

Egypt 

11,213 

108,235 

United Kingdom . 

649,780 

42,419 

7.33,886 i 

Morocco . 

71,802 

14,038 

94,735 

Tripoli 

171,453 ! 

Other coun1.ri»\s 

202,400 

Spain . 

61,494 

127,201 ; 

Total Trade 

4,289,800 , 

6,021,467 
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In the year 1913 there entered the ports of the Regency 12,287 ^ vessels 
of 4,666,220 tons ; and cleared 12,138 of 4,654,722 tons. 

Good roads to the Icngtli of 1,987 miles haye been constructed between 
1882 and 1912. 

Length of railways, 1,428 miles on January 1, 1914. 

There were in 1912, 2,854 inilesof telegraphs and 9,982 miles of wire ; 216 
telegraph offices; messages (1912), 1,577,162. In 1912 urb.an telephone 
systems had 682 miles of line ; inter-urban systems had 2,545 miles of 
wire. There were in 1912, 431 post offices; letters sent and received, 
internal service, 35,711,624 ; external service, 43,834,856. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.'-The Baniiue d’Algeric has begun 
operations in the Regency and i.s.siu*s Tuni.sian bank notes. 

The legal coinage since 1892 consists of ])ieces similar to the French, tlie 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ounce = 31*487 grammes ; the multiples of the ounce are the various 
denominations of the Uottolo^ which contains from 16 to 42 ounces. 

The KaJJL^ (of 16 whihas, each- of 12 sails) — 16 bushels. 

The principal measure of length is the^7A; ; the pik Arbi for linen = *5392 yd. ; 
the pik Turki for silk = *7058 yd. ; the pik AndovAsi for cloth — *7094 yd, 

French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the ])lace of 
those of Tunis, but corn is still sold in kaffis and n'hibas. 

British Consul-General at Tunis. — Ernest J, L. Berkeley, O.B. ; 
appointed July 1, 1899. 

Vice-Consul. — C. A. Goodwin. 

Vice-Consuls at Bixerta, 8fax, and Susa, Consular Agents at Mchdia, 
Moiiastir, Gabe.s, and Gcrba. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Tunis. 

Correspondence re.spectin;; the K.stabli.slnncnt of French Tiibunals, amt the Abrogation 
of Foreign Consular Jurisdiction in Tunis. London, 1884. 

Journal Olficiel Tunisien. 

Foreign Office Reports. Misct^llaneous .Series and .\nnnal . Series. London. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Tunisie. Paris. 

Proces verbaux de la Conference Consultative. Paris. Twice a year. 

Rapport au President do la Republique si.r la situation de la Tunisie. Paris. Annual. 

Ashbee (H. S.), Bibliograiihy of Tunisia. London, 1889. 

Southern Italy. [Contains chapters on Tunis.] liitli ed. Leipzig, 

Besnier (Prof.) and others, La q'uni.sic au D6but du XX® Siecle. Paris, 1904. 

Bloeftnh (11,), Ihniis. Beilin, 1916. 

Faucon (N.), La Tunisie avaiit et depuis I’occupation fraiu^aise. 2 vols. Paris, 1893. 

0€pt(lj.), La Tunisie econoniique. Paris, 1910. 

Guide Joanne : Algei ie et Tunisie. Paris, 1909. 

Hesse-Wartegp (CluivaUer de), Tunis, the Land and the People. 2d ed, Loudon, 1899. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1890. 

Lapie(P.), Les Civilisations tunisiennes. Paris. 1897. 

Loth (G.), La Tunisie et I'GCvre du Protectorat Frauoais. Paris, 10o7.--L'Eu(lda et 
Sidi-Tabet : la grande colonisation franoais en Tunisie. Tunis, 1910. 

MacnuUans Guides: The Western Mediterranean. Loudon, 1902. 

Jfurra^'fr ILindbooks for Tiavellers. Algeria and Tunis. r)th edition, London, 1902. 

Olivier (L.), La Tunisie. Paris, 1898. 

Ortroz(F, Van), Gonventiciis Internationales concernant I’Afriquc. Brussels, 189S. 

R«clMa(Elisee), Geograjdiic universellc. Vol. XL I/Afrique septentrionale. Paris, 188.^ 

Rittmey^r (M.), Bilder ans Ttiiu sien. WolfmV»uttel, 1909. 

Rtviire (C ) and L*'cq (H.). Cultures du Midi de I’Alg^rie et do la Tunisie. Paris, 1906. 

Saurfn (Jules), .Manuel de remigrant en Tunisie. J’aris. — Le Peuplement frangais en 
Tunisie. Paris, 1912. 

Schoenfield (E. D.), Aus der Staaten der Barbaresken [Tripoli and Tunis]. Berlin, 1902 
(Douglas), Carthage and Tunis. London, 1907. 

Thomas (P.), Essai d’une dcscrijition g^ologique de la Tunisie. Paris, 1908. 

Fivianill ), Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates. London. 1899 

I Of these 4,278 ^,520,330 tons) were steam vessels, of which 4,271 (4, .011, 640 tons 
clotred again. The remainder were sailing vesseds. 
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AMERICA. 

GUADELOUPE AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe, situated in%.the Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, that on the west being called Guadeloupe 
proper or Ihisse-Terre, and that to the east, Grande-Terre, with a united area 
of 722 square miles. ; it has five dependencies consisting of the smaller 
islands, Marie Oalante, LesSaintes, Desirade, St. Barthelemy, and St. Martin, 
the total area being 688 square miles. It is under a governor and an elected 
council, and is represented by a senator and tw'o deputies. Population (1912) 
212,430, of wliom 3,461 were born in France and 12 306 were foreigners. 
Instruction (1913-14) is given in 1 lycit with 301 jmpils, a secondary course 
for girls at Pointe-a-Pitre, witli 130 pupils, and 114 public and private ele- 
mentary schools. The ]>iiblic elementary schools have 235 teachers and 13,611 
pupils, and the private have 615. The seat of government is Basse-Terre 
(8,656 inhabitants). Pointe-k- Pitre (22,664 inhabitants) has a fine harbour. 
Kcv'cnue and expenditure balanced at 4,670,290 francs in the local budget of 
1915. Outstanding debt, January 1, 1915, 3,848,817 francs. 

Chief products are sugar, coffee, and cacao. For local consumption there 
are grown bananas, sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, indian corn, and vege- 
tables. The area of the colony is 439,660 acres, divided as follows, in acres : — 
Sugar cane, 64,220 ; coftee, 12,350 ; cacao, 9,880 ; products for local use, 
41,165; forests, 78,000; arable land not cultivated, 113,425; and waste 
land, 113,620. The forests, covering 178,140 acres of mountainous district, 
are interspersed with valuable timber, which is little worked. In 1914, 
334 vessels of 285,235 tons cleared tlie ports of tJie colony. Guadeloupe is in 
direct communication with France by means of two steam navigation 
companies. Within the islands traffic is carried on by means of roads. Tlie 
Bank of Guadeloupe, with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, and reserve funds 
amounting to 843,746 francs, advances loans chiefly for agricultural pur- 
])oses, even on the secui'ity of jewellery. There is also another bank, the 
Barnpic de Commerce, but while this is a private institution, the Banque 
dc la Guadeloupe has a semi-ofiicial character. Silver coin has disappeared 
from circulation ; nickel treasury tokens (bons) of 1 franc and of 50 
centimes are autlioriscd up to a total emission of 1,000,000 francs. 

British Vice-Consul at Guadelou})e. — J. E. Devaux. 

GUIANA. 

The colony of French Guiana is administered by a Governor, assisted by 
a Privy Council of 5 members. The colony has a Council-General of 16 
members elected by Fre mdi citizens resident in Guiana, and is represented 
in the French Parliamcjit by one deputy. Area about 32,000 square miles, 
and population, 1911, 49,009. Cayenne, the cliief town and only seaport, 
has a po})ulation of 13,527, and the other 14 communes liave 12,798. 
These figures are exclusive of the population of the jienal settlement, 
and of the floating population of miners without any fixed abode. At 
Cayenne there are a court of first instance, a court of appeal, and justices 
of the peace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military force consists 
of 150 European officers and men. On December 31, 1915, there were 33 
primary .schools with 2,205 pupils, and 7 Congregational schools with 463 
jmpils. The penal settlement also has 4 schools witii 290 pu[>ils. There 
13 a secondary school at Cayenne, which has also a h^cal mmseuin and 
a library. Local budget for 1915 balanced at 3,782,133 francs. Theee 
is little agriculture in the colony; only about 8,800 acres are under 
cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, manioc, cocoa, coffee, sugar- 
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cane, indigo, tolxicco, and giitta porclia. Tlic most im})oitant industry is 
gold-mining (placer) ; the quantity of gold declared produced was, in 1909, 
127,416 oz. , in 1910, 123,168 oz. ; in 1911, 125,235 oz. ; in 1912, 127,809 
oz. ; in 1914, 105,600 oz. Silver, iron, and phosphates are also worked. 
The exports consist of cocoa, phospliates, various woods, gold, rosewood 
essence, and hides. The total imports in 1915 were valued at 10,171,597 
francs, and the exports at 11,371,905 francs, d'here are three ports — 
Cayenne, Saint-Laurent -du-Maroni, and Oyapoc. Cayenne is visited once a 
month by a cargo boat of the Compagnic General Transatlantittue. There is 
also st* amboat communication between the capital and the other towns. 
There are a few roads connecting tlic cat)ital with various centres of 
population in the interior. 

Since 1855 Guiana has had a penal settlcnient for habitual criminals and 
convicts sentenced to hard labour. On December 31, 1915, the penal popu- 
lation consisted of 4,297 transported and 12 undergoing seclusion ; 2,877 
releguds, and 1,382 freed. 

The Bank of Guiana, with a capital of 600,000 francs, with statutory 
reserve fund amounting to 300,000 francs, advances loans for agricultural and 
other purposes. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The colony is under a Governor, a General Council, and elective municipal 
councils. It is re{)rcsentcd by a .senator and two de])uties. Area 385 square 
miles, divided into 31 communes ; population in 1912, 194,000. The militaiy 
force consists of 17 olficers and 394 men. There is a law school (at Fort-de- 
France) with 56 students ; 2 secondary schools, with 671 pujnls ; a normal 
school with 27 pupils ; t>i‘iinary .schools, with 17,500 ]m])ils (including 
7 private schools). Chief commercial town, Fort-de- France (})opulation, 
29,019). Sugar and cocoa are the chief productions, then c(;me colfee, 
tobacco, and cotton. There are 15,000 hectares under the food -producing 
crops. Tobacco culture is under special regulations. There are 35 sugar 
works and 87 mm distilleries. In 1915 sugar to the value of 916,484/., 
rum to the value of 580,963/., and cocoa to the value of 47,721/. were 
exported. The total imports in 1915 were valued at 898,565/ and the 
exports at 1,678,294/. Vessels entered in 1915, 407 of 461,829 tons. 
The island is visited regularly by the steamers of French and Ammdcan 
companies. For local traffic there are sulmdised mail coaches and motor 
cars ; and subsidised steamers ply on the coast. The colony is in telegrajdiio 
communication wdth tlie rest of the \vorld by teh‘graj)h cables, d’he Bank 
of Martinique at Fort-de-France with a cajutal of 3,000,000 francs advances 
loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

British Consul at Martinique. — 11. J. Meagher. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 

The largest islands of two small groups close to the south coast of New* 
fouudland. Area of St. Pierre grouj), 10 .sq. miles ; population in 1911» 
4,209 ; area of Miquelon group, 83 S(p miles ; population, 443 ; total area, 
93 sq. miles; total population, 4,652. Since May, 1906, an Administrator 
organizes and regulates tlie various branches of the puldic service. Be is 
assisted by a consultative council of administration and municipal councils. 
Chief town, St. Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 3 public 
schools for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 10 teachers and 340 pupils. 
There are, besides, infant schools, ‘ .sallcs d’asilc,’ frequented by 125 
children. T'here are a private boarding school and two private schools with 
385 pupils. 
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The islands, being mostly barren rock, are unsuited for agriculture. The 
chief industry is cod-fishing, which has steadily declined In 1915 there 
were 21 local smacks engaged in fishing on the Newfoundland banks, the 
average catch per vessel being 2,771 metric cwts. The “Metropolitan” 
(French) fleet numbered 227 vessels and had 6,736 men engaged in the 
work in 1914. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs, 
moat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products. In 1915 
971 vessels of 73,166 tons entered and 969 of 72,918 tons cleared at 
the Islands. 'fhc imports were valued at 102,953/. and the exports at 
356,756/. in 1915, the latter consisting mainly of dried codfish. St. Tierre' 
is in regular steam communication with New Sydney and Halifax ; and is 
connected by telegraph cable with Europe and the American continent. 
Local budget for i915, 631,093 61 francs. Expenditure of France (budget 
1915), 189,526 francs. Debt outstanding January 1, 1915, 500,000 francs 
(lent in 1900 by the Credit algcrien). 

Briti'ih Consul, — Mr. P. J. F. Staniforth. 

Books Concerning French America. 

Aiiiuiairc du hi Guadeloupe e Dep^^ndeiices. Basse-Terre. 

Anuuaire de la Martinique. Foi t-de- France. 

Anniiairo des lies Ht. Pierre eb 31 iquelon. 8t. Pierre. 

(G.), l<os Ilichesses de la Guvane Fran(j*aise, Paris, 190J. 

CoadreauiU. A.), Dix an.s <lc Guyane. Paris, 1892.— Ghez nos ludiens : Quatre aiis dan.s 
la Guyaiie Franyaisc. Paiis, 1803. 

Dumoret (M. ), Au Pays du Sucre (la Martinique). Paris, 1902. 

Garaud{ti.), Trois ans a la Martinicpio. Pans, 1892. 

QuH (M. J.), Originos de la Martinique (1625-1720). Vauncs, 1893. 

Heilprin (A.), Ahint Pelee and the Tru^^edy of Martinique. Loinlon, 1902.— The Tower 
of Pelee. Phila(ielpliia, 1904. 

^■^^^(J.), A Pile du (liable. Paris, isos. 

Lacroix (A.), La Montagiie P(‘lee et se.s Eruptions. Paris, 1904. 

Lcvasicur, La Franco, vol. 11. Paris, 1893. 

Afiwantltf (P.), Fon^at.s el Proserits. [In Guiana.] Paris, 1807. 

Mismer (0.), Souvenirs de la Martinique. Paris, 1890. 

Mouet(ll.\ La Martinique. Pari.s, 1892. 

Stoddard (C. A.), Oruisin{:;amon" the Carihbees. London, 1896. 

Viala, Left Trois Guyanes. Montpellier, 1898. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

New Caledonia is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council consisting of the Secretary-General, the Procureur-Gendral (the head 
of the Judicial administration), the Superior Commandant of the Troops, 
the Director of the Penitentiary administration, the head of the Department 
of Domains and (h)lonisation, and tavo notahles of the colony appointed by the 
President of the Hopuhlic. Tlic colony has also an idectivo Council-General. 
Noumea, the capital, has a iiiuiiicipality ; other centres of population aio 
locally adiiiinistered by municipal commissioii.«. The colony contains a penal 
settlement at Non Island. Since 1896, however, no convicts have been sent 
thither, and the convict (dement in the jiopulation is quickly decreasing. 

The island is situated between the 20"' 1' and 22“ 26' parallels south 
latitude, and 161“ 80' and 144® 40' east longitude. It has a total 
length exceeding 248 miles and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, 
7,650 square miles. Accordiu" to the census of March 5, 1911, 
the population was 50,608, of whom 13,138 were free, 6,671 of convict 
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origin, and 28,075 black. On January 1, 1916, the population of convict 
origin totalled 2,680. Noumea had (1915) 10,000 inhabitants, of whom 
8,000 were free. The immigrants from France are not numerous. Other 
immigrants are Javanese, Tonkinese, Indians, and islanders from the 
New Hebrides to the number of 3,000. Primary instruction is provided in 
public and also in private elementary schools, the latter being assisted by 
the municipalities. In 1915 there were 58 public and priv^ate primary 
schools with 2, ‘282 pupils (1,080 being girls), and 67 native schools with 
2,100 pupils. In Noumea the “ (’ollege La Perouse ” gives classical tuition 
to 94 pupils and })rofcssional instruction (irorr and wood) to 43 impils. 
Local budget for 1915, receipts and expenses, 4,337,000 francs. In 
1915 the military force consisted of 400 Europeans. Of the total area 
more than half is mountainous or not cultivable; about 1,600 S(|uare 
miles is pasture land ; about the same area is cultivated or cultivable ; 
and about 500 sejuare miles contain forest which is being worked. IJio 
land is divided into 3 domains : that of the state (in which gratuitous 
concessions may be made) ; that of the ]>eiial establishment (about 400 
S(juare miles) ; and that of the native reserve. 'fhe chief agricultural 
products are coffee, coprah, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
})ine-apples. There arc 200,000 cattle and about 5,000 sheep. Local in- 
dustries arc developing ; there are a grain storage and cleaning dep6t, 
meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, and two blast 
furnace.s iindting nickel ore. About 199,798 hectares of mining land arc 
owned, and 97,660 hectares have been grante«l for prospecting. In 1915 th, 
mineral export comprised nickel ore, 48,576 metric tons ; chrome ore, 57,46- 
tons. The value of the mineral export was 165,250Z. The blast furnaces 
produced 5,530 tons of nickel, valued at 4,200,000 francs. The imports in 
1915 were valued at 465, 000/., and the exports at 640,000/. The imports 
comprise wine, coal, flour, rice ; the exports, minerals, cofl’ee. copra, rubber, 
guano. In 1915, 91 vessels of 102,568 tons entered and 97 of 109,339 tons 
cleared at the ports of New Caledonia. Noumea is connected three times 
monthly with Sydney in N. S. Wales by regular steamers sailing monthly, 
and by other vessels sailing irregularly. There is a mail service by steamer 
along the coast. A railway from Noumea to Bourail (90 miles) is under 
construction ; it is open for traffic to Taita (about 20 miles). Harbour 
improvements are in progre.ss ; a pier ami a sli}) are being constructed, 
dredging operations are about to begin, and a wharf and a dry dock arc 
contemplated. There arc 580 miles of telegraph line and, 115 of telephone 
line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are : 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 miles to the south-east, with an area of 58 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 

2. The Wallis Archipelago, north-cast of B’iji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The i.slands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1887. There is a BTench Resident, and the archipelago 
is in regular communication with Noumea. 

3. The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of New Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Mare, Lifou, and Uvea, and many small islands with a total 
area of about 800 square mile.s. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

4. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most barren 
group. 

5. Futuna and Alafi, south of the AVallis Islands, with about 1,500 
inhabitants, were annexed by France in 1888. 
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The New Hebrides, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (ratified in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic. 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conrerence was appointed to devise means of 
remedying the detects of the condominium. There are French and English 
courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both nations. Maize, cotFee, 
vanilla, coconut trees arc grown. In some places sulplmr is abundant. 

BrifAsli Consul at Noumea. — H. C. Venables. 


FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

These, scattered over a wide area in the Eastern Pacific,, are ad- 
ministered by a governor witli an Administrative (JoUncil consisting of 
(;ertaiii officials, the maire of Papeete, and the I'residents of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The e.stahlishinents cousist of the Society 
Islands, the most im})oitant of which are Tahiti and Mooiea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and 11,691 inhabitants, the latter 
vvitli an area of 50 square miles and 1,564 inhabitants. Other groups are 
the Marquezas Islands., with a total area of 480 square miles and 3,424 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nukahivaand Hivaoa ; theTuamotu 
group, consisting of two parallel range.s of islands from King George’s Island 
on the north to Glouccsier Island on the south, their total pojmlation being 
3,828 ; the Leoward Islands (lies .sous le Vent), of which the more important 
are Huahino (pop. 1,230), Kaiatea and Tahaa (pop. 3,347), and Bora-Bora- 
Maupiti (pop. 1,295) ; the Gambier, Tubuai, and Rapa Islands; the Gambier 
group (of which Mangareva is the principal) having six square miles of area 
and 1,533 inhabitants ; the Tubuai (or southern) Islands, of which Riirutu 
is the largest, Raivavae (or Vavitn), Riniatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 115 8([uare miles and about 2,550 inhabi 
tan ts. The total ar(‘a of the Eslal dishmen ts is estimated at 1 , 520 square miles, 
and their po])nlarK)n on Dccemlau- 29, 1911, at 31,477, of whom 26,219 were 
natives, 'fhere were 28,875 French, 2,656 other Europeans, and 975 Chinese. 
In 1903 it was decreed that separate islaiuhs or groups should no longer be 
regarded as distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form 
a boniogeueous colon}'. 

The most imporlaiit of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is Papeete 
wit]; 3,617 inhabitants, of whom 1,909 are French. A higher primary school, 
witli a normal school, has been established at Papeete, and there are 6 primary 
schools, each with about 100 pupils, in various islands, besides 4 Catholic 
and 2 Protestant mission schools. Pearls and mother-o'-pearl are important 
products. The island is mountainous and picturesque with a fertile coast- 
land bearing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-caiio, vanilla, and 
other tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown in temperate climates. Cotton, 
coffee, and tobacco are now little cultivated. The chief industries are the 
preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. Value of imports (1913) 337,078/., 
exports, 340,718/. The chief imports are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. 
The chief exports are copra, mother-o’-pearl, vanilla, coconuts and oranges. 
In 1914 the total shipping consisted of 164 vessels of 527,385 tons ; the 
greater part of the tonnage represents visits of steamers connecting the 
islands with New Zealand. The New Zealand company (with a French 
subvention) has a monthly .service connecting San Francisco, New Zealand 
and Australia witli Papeete, the Tuamotu Islands, the Marquezas, and the 
Leeward Islands. The shipping between the islands is carried on by sailing 
boats, of which, in 1914, there entered 239 with a tMinage of 15,409 (value 

3 M 
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of cargo, 137, 961/.)) cleared 268, tonnage 10,146 (value of cargo, 

167,310/,). 

British Consul at Tahiti. — A. Richards. 

Books of Reference on New Caledonia and French Oceania. 

British Foreign Office Ueiiorts. Annual. London. 

Journal Offlcicl des Etahlissements Fran^ais dc rucfianie, and Supplement containing 
Statistics of Coiunierce and Navigation, Pa]>cete. 

France and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-French Condoniinium. Mc*l- 
bourne, 1914. 

.Bernard (Augustin), L’Archipel do la Nouvelle Oal^donie. Paris, 1895. 

J51anc (Mgr.), Les lies \Valli««. Paris, 1912. 

Bonrge Les Nouvellea Hebritles, UiOO-l‘.K)t). Paris, 1906. 

('aillot, Histoire de la Polyncsie orientale. 2 vols. Paris, 1912. 

Deachariftl (P ), La Politifine Fram^aise en Oceanie. Paris, 1881. 

(irijjith (G.), In an Unknown Prison Laud. Lornlon, 1901. 

Hall{T). B. land Onbo rne (\iOi<\ A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Hort (D.), Tahiti, the Garden of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

ITnguenin (Paul), Raiatea la Sacrec. In Vol. XIV. of the Bulletin de la SociHt 
Nenehdteloue de Gkographie. Vol xiv., 1902. Ncnchatel. 

Jeannency (A.), La Nouvelle Caledonie agricole. Paris, 1894. 

Legrand ('SI. A.), Au Pay.s des Canaques. La Nouvelle (.Uiledoni*- cn 1890 8. Paris, 189:-. 
Lemire (C.), La Colonisation en Nouvelle Cal6donie. Noumea, 189:1. — L’Oeeanie 
Frangaise. Paris. 1904. 

Marin (A.), Au loin ; Souvenirs des lies Martjnisf'.s. Paris, IS'.*!. 

8aliri9(V. A. de), Marins et Missionaires : Conquete de la Nouvelle Caledonie, 184.8- ISO.'L 
8. Paris, 1892. 

Tolna (Qyiwiia R. F. de), Chez les Cannibules (New Hebrides, Ae.l Pari.s, l',*0:i. 

Bucks of Reference concerning the French Colonies generally. 

Annuaire dc la Marine et des Colonies. Paris. 

Aiinuaire du Minist(;re des Colonies. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Coinite Frangai.sc Cobmiale. Montbly. Paris. 

Budget vote des ileponses du Ministere des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

Compte deflnilif des dt jfenses du Ministere des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

Depeche Coloniale. W(*.ek!y. P.u-is. 

Exifo.sition univerftcdle de 1900. Les Colonies Frangai.ses, f I)e.scrj]dions of the several 
Colonies from various points of view by various authors.) .5 vols. Pai’is, 1900. 

Feuille de Heuseigncinentsde I’Oftice Colonial. (Publislied at least once a month.) Pai is. 
Foreign Office Uei)orts, Misrellaiieoii.s Series, No. 520. London, 1900. 

Les Colonies Frangaises. Paris, 1902. 

Ti’Annee Coloniale. Annual. Paris. 

Uovue coloniale. (Weekly). Paris. 

Statistiques coloniales. Commerce, 2 vols.; Navigation, I vol,; Finance, 1 vol. 
Annual, Paris. 

Tableaux de population, de cult ure, sur les Colonies Frangai.scs. Paris. 

Le Regime (les Protect orats. 2 vols. Pari.s, 1898-99. 

Deeckamps (L,), Histoire de la Question coloniale. en France. Paris, 1891. — Ilistoirc 
sommairc de la Coloni.sation Fram^aisc. Paris, 1894. 

Dubois, G(^ographie de la France et dc ses Colonics. Paris, 1892. 

Goj/areZ (P.). Les Colonies Fraiigai.ses. 4th edition. Paris, 1888. 

GaiKjuet(X.), Geographic de la Frane.c ct dc ses Colonies et Protectorat e. Pari.s, 1892. 
Girault(A.), Principesde Colonisation et do Legislation coloniale. Pans, 1896.— The 
Colonial Pol 'cy of France. Oxford, 1917. 

Joanne (P.), Dictioiinaire g(’;ographiquc et administratif do la France et de ses Colonies. 
Palis, 189.5 et seq. 

Lalanne, La France et ses Colonies, Paris. 

Lemaire (¥,.), Les Chernins do For aux Colonics Fran (;ai. ses. Poitiers, 1900. 

Ma lrolle, La France et .ses Colonies. Paris. 

Perret (R.), JjB, Gco^'rapbio tie Terre-Neuve. Paris, 191 :l 

Petit (E.), Organisation des Colonies Fraiigaises et des Pays de Protectoratfl. 8. Paris, 
1894, <fcc. 

Rangier (J. C. P.), Precis de Legi.slation ct. d’Econornie coloniale. Paris, 1895, 

Zay (F), Histoire monetairc des Colonies Prangaises. 2d «d Paris. 190.5. 
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(Dicutschus Reich.) 


Reigning Emperor and King. 

Wilhelm II. Gerniiui Emperor, and Eiii" of Prii.ssia, boi ii Jauuaiy 27, 
1859, b(3came German Emperor June 15, 1888 (see Prussia). 

Heir A^fparent. 

Prince Friedrich Wilkehn, born May 6, 1882, eldest son of the Emperor- 
King (see Prussia). 

The present German Empire is essentially different from tlie Holy lloman 
Empire which came to an end in 180(), amid the convulsion of the Napoleonic 
wars, and of whiidi Austria was the leading member. The East Frankish 
or Germanic throne, after the extinction of tlie Karling line, was filled bv 
election, though with a tendency towards the hereditary principle of 
succession. At first tiic King and Emperor was chosen by the vote of all 
the great Princes of the realm ; but the mode came to 1>e changed in the 
thirteenth century, when a limited number of princes, fixed at seven for a 
time, and afterwards enlarged to eight (nine from 1692 to 1 777), assumed 
the privilege of disposing of the crown, and, their right b(‘ing acknowledgcil, 
were called Electors. The election of Wilhelm I., King of Prussia, as 
German Emperor (1871) was by vote of the Reichstag of the North German 
Confederation, on the initiative of all the reigning Princes of Germany. 
The Imperial dignity is hereditary in the House of Hohenzollern, and follows 
the law' of j)riinogeniture. 

Since Charles the Gieat was crowmed by the Pope at Rome Emperor of 
the West in the year 800, there have been tlie following German Kings and 
^^Roman Emperors, those never crowned or called Em])eror being marked with 
an asterisk ; — 


House of Charles the Great. 


Kuril., ‘ Der Grosse ’ . 800-814 

Ludwig I., ‘ Der Fronime ’ 814-840 

Ludwig IL. ‘ Der Deutsche’ 843-876 
Karl II., ‘Der Kahlc ’ . 876-877 

Karl, ‘ Der Dicke ’ . . 881-887 
Arnulf .... 887-899 
*TjudwigIIT., ‘Das Kind’ 899-911 

House of Franconia. 

*Kourud I. . . . 911-918 


House of Saxony. 

^Heinrich I., ‘DerVogel- 
steller’ . . . 919-936 

Otto I., ‘DerGrosse’ . 936-973 

Otto II. ... 973-983 

Otto III . . 983-1002 

Heinrich II. ‘ Der Heilige ’ 1 003-1 024 

House of Frunco)iia. 

Konrad II., ‘ Dor Sjvdcr ’ . 1024-10o9 
Heinrich III. . . . 1039-1056 

Heinrich IV. . . 1056-1106 

Heinrich Y. . . . 1106-1125 

3 M 2 
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House of JSaxoiiy, 

Lothar II. , ‘ Der Saclise ’ 1 1 25-1 1 o7 

House o f Hohcnsta ufcn. 

''Konrad III. . . . 1138-1152 

Friedrich I., ' Barbarossa ‘ 1152 1190 j 
Heinrich YI. . . . 1190-1197 

"Philipp and rivals . . 1198-1208 

Otto IV. of Brunswick . 1208- 1215 
-Friedrich II. . . . 1215-1250 

"Konrad IV. . . . 1250-1254 

"Wilhelm of Holland . 1254- 1250' 

The Great Inter rognum, 
"Richard of Cornwall . 1256- 1272 

House of Ilabsburg. 

"Rudolf I. . . . 1273 1291 

House of Nassau, 

"Adolf .... 1292-1298 

House of Hahshurg or Austria. 

"Albrecht I. . . . 1298-1308 


House of Ilabsburg or Austria, 


"Albrecht II. . 


. 1438-1439 

Friedrich III. 


. 1440-1493 

Maximilian I. ^ 


. 1493-1519 

Karl V. . 


. 1519-1656 

Ferdinand I. . 


. 1556-1564 

Maximilian II, 


. 1564-1576 

Rudolf 11. . 


. 1676-1612 

Matthias 


. 1612-1619 

Ferdinand II. 


. 1619-1637 

Ferdinand III. 


. 1637-1657 

Leopold I. 


. 1657-1705 

Joseph I. 


. 1705-1711 

Karl VI. 


. 1711-1740 

House of Bavaria. 

Karl VII. 


. 1742-1745 

House of Ilabsburg ‘Lorraine. 

Franz I. . 


. 1745-1766 

Joseph 11. 


. 1765-1790 

Leopold II. 


. 1790-1792 

Franz II. 


. 1792-1806 


Houses of Luxemburg, Bavaria, d-c. i 

Heinrich VII. . . 1308-1313 1 

Ludwig IV., ‘DorBaier’. 1314-1347 ! 
Friedrich of Austria, a ' 

rival .... 1314-1330 
Karl IV. . . 1347-1378 

"Wenceslaus of Bohemia. 1378-1400 | 
"Ruprecht ‘von derPfak’ 1400-1410 i 
Sigmund of Brandenburg, 1410-1437 ! 


Confederation of the Rhine 1806-1816 
German ‘ Bund ’ . . 1815-1866 

North German Confedera- 
tion .... 1866-1871 

House of Jfoltenzollern. 

Wilhelm I., ‘ Der Grosse ’ 1871-1888 
Friedrich HI. 1888 (March-June 15) 
Wilhelm II. . . 1888 (June 15) 


1 Maximilian I., in 1008, took tho iillo of Kniperor Elect. From Ferdinand I, to 
Francis II. all the Emperors, as never crowned by the liuman Pontiir, to(d< formally the 
title of Emperor Elect (Erwahltcr Jtumischer Kaiser). < 1 , 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Kmpire bears date Ajiiil 16, 1871. By its terms, 
all the States ol Germany ‘form an eternal union for the protection of the 
i-ealm and the care of the welfare of the German people.’ The supreme 
direction of the military and political affairs of tlie Emj)ije is vested in the 
King of Prussia, who, in tliis capacity, bears the title of Deutscher Kaiser. 
According to Art. 11 of the Constitution, ‘the Emperor represents the 
Empire internationally,’ and can declare war if defensiye, and make peace, 
as well as enter into treaties with other nations, and appoint and receive 
ambassadors. But when treaties relate to matters regulated by imperial 
legislation, and when war is not merely defensive, the Kaiser must have the 
consent of the Bundesrat, or Federal Council, in which body, together with 
the Reichstag, or Diet of the Realm, are vested the legislative functions of 
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the Empire. The Emperor has no vote on laws passed by these bodies. Tlie 
Biindesrat represents tlie individual States of Germany, and the Reichstag 
the German nation. The 61 members of the Bundesrat are appointed by 
the Governments of the individual States for each session, while the members 
of the Reichstag, 397 in number (about one for every 131,640 inhabitants) 
are elected by universal manhood suffrage and ballot, for the term ot 
five years. By a law passed in 1906, members of the Reichstag are paid 
3,000 marks (150Z.) for the session with deduction of 20 marks (1/.) for 
each day’s absence ; they have free passes over German railways during 
session. The duration of the legislative period is five years. The various 
States of Germany are represented as follows in the Bundesrat and the 
Reichstag : — 


States of the Empire 

Number of 
! Members in 

Number of 
Deputies in 


1 Bundesrat 

Ueichstftg 

Kingdom of Prussia ..... 

17 

236 

,, ,, Bavaria .... 

6 

48 

,, ,, Saxony 

4 

23 

,, ,, Wiirttemberg 

4 

17 

Grand-Dnchy of Baden .... 

3 

14 

,, ,, Hesse .... 

3 

9 

,, ,, Mecklcnburg-Schweriii . 

2 

6 

,, ,, Saxony .... 

. ' 1 

3 

,, ,, Mccklenlmrg-Stvelitz 

• : 1 

1 

,, ,, Oldenburg 

. ; 1 

3 

Duchy of Brunswick .... 

. : 2 

3 

,, ,, Saxc-Meiningen 

. 1 1 

2 

,, ,, Saxe-Altenburg 

• ; 1 ! 

1 . 1 

,, ,, Saxc-Coburg-Gotba . 

. ' 1 

; 2 

,, ,, Anhalt 

. : 1 

2 

Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondorshaiisen 

. i 1 

1 

,, ,, Sclnvarzburg-Rudolstndt . 

1 

1 

,, ,, Waldock .... 

1 

1 

,, ,, Reuss Aelteror Linio . 

. i 1 

1 

,, ,, Reuss J lingerer Lillie 

. i 1 

1 

,, ,, Schaumburg-Lippo . 

. ; 1 

1 

,, ,, Lippe .... 

^ 1 

1 

Free town of Liibeck .... 

1 

1 

,, ,, ,, Bremen .... 

1 

1 

,, ,, ,, Hamburg . . 

Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine . 

. 1 1 

3 

3 

16 

Total 

61 

397 


State of the parties in the Reichstag on March 1, 1917 : — 

Centre Party, 91 ; Social Democrats, 89 ; National Liberals, 44; Radicals, 
40 ; Conservatives, 45 ; the German Party, 26 ; Poles, 18 ; Social Democratic 
Labour Union^, 19; and Independents, 15. 

The total number of electors to the Reichstag inscribed on the lists at 
the general election of 1912 was 14,442,387, while the number of actual voters 


1 Broke away from the l^ocial Pemocrntic Party on March 24, 1916, 
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was 12,260,731 (4,250,399 Socialists, 1,996,848 Centre Party, 1,662,670 
National Liberals, 1,497,041 Radicals and 1,126,270 Conservatives). 

Both the Bundesrat and the Reichstag meet in annual session, convoked 
by the Eni])oror. The Emperor has the right to prorogue and dissolve 
the Reichstag after a vote by the Bundesrat. Without consent of the 
Reichstag the prorogation may not exceed thirty days ; while in case of disso- 
lution new elections must take place within sixty days, and a new session 
must open within ninety days. All laws for the Eni])ire must receive the 
votes of an absolute majority of the Bundesrat and the Reichstag. The 
Bundesrat is presided over by the Reichskanzler, or (Chancellor of the Empire, 
and the President of the Reichstag is elected by the deputies. 

Since the foundation of the Empire there have been five Chancellors : — 
(1) Prince Bismarck, 1871-90; (2) Count Cajnivi, 1890-04; (3) Piince 
Hohenlohe, 1894-1904 ; (4) Prince Billow, 1904-1909 ; (5) Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, 1909. 

The laws of the Empire, passed by the Bundesrat and the Reichstag, to 
take effect must he piomulgated by the Emperor, and tlie promulgation, like 
all other official acts of the Emperor, requires the counter-signature of the 
Chancellor of the Empire. All the members of the Bundesrat have the 
right to be present at the deliberations of the Reichstag. 

The following are the imperial authorities or Secretaries of State : they do 
not form a Ministry or Cabinet, but act inde]>endently of each other, under 
the general suf)crvision of the (fiiancellor. 

1. Chancellor of the Empire. — Dr. von Beth mann- Roll weij. 

2. Secretarjf for Foreign fairs. — IJen' Dr. Artur Zimmermanv. 

Appointed November 21, 1916. 

3. hnpe/rial Hom^ (Hfiee and ‘ llepre.senta.ti'^'e. of the Cham cell or — 
Herr Dr. Karl He! ff crick, 

4. Imperial Admiraltij. — Admiral Eduard von Capelle. Aj^pointed Mandi 
16, 1916. Admiral Commanding-iv-Chief. — Tlchirich^ Prince of Prussia. 

5. Imperial Eecreta,ry of Justice. — Herr Dr. Lisco. 

6. Imperial Treasury . — Count Siegfried von Jloedern. 

7. Imperial Post-Office. — Hen’ Kractkc. 

8. Seeretary for the. Colonics — Herr Dr. Solf. 

Acting under the direction of the Chancellor of the Empire, the Bundes- 
rat represents also a supreme administrative and consultative board, and as 
such has twelve standing committees — namely, for army and fortifications; for 
naval matters ; tariff, excise, and taxes : trade and commerce ; railways, posts, 
and telegraphs ; civil and criminal law ; financial accounts ; foreign afiairs ; 
for Alsace-Lorraine ; for the Constitution ; for the Standing orders ; and for 
railway tariffs. Each committee consists of representatives of at least four 
States of the Em])ire ; but the foreign affairs committee includes only the 
representatives of Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, and two other represeii- 
latives to be elected every year. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pkogiikss anm) Prf.sknt Conditions. 

The following table gives the area and population of the twenty-live 
States of Germany in the order of their magnitude, and of the Rcichsland of 
Alsace-Lorraine, as returned at the census of Dec, 1, 1910 : — 
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1 

1 

Area 

Poimlation Dec. 1 

, 1910 

Pop. 

Stat.«8 of the Plmpire ! 

Pliiglisi» 
sq. miles 



— 

per sq. 
mile 1910 


Male. 

Peinale. 

Total 

Prussia 

134,616 

19,847,725 

20,317,494 

40,165,219 

224 -0 

Bavaria 

29,292 

3,379,580 

3,507,711 

6,887,291 

234 -4 

Wiirtteinberg 

7,534 

l,l!)2,.‘i92 

1,245,182 

2,437,574 

323-2 

Baden . 

5,823 

1,059,579 

1,083,254 

2,142,833 

367-9 

Saxony, Kingdom of j 

5,789 

2,328,903 

2,482,758 

4,806,661 

829-5 

Mecklenburg-Se.hw. ' 

5,068 

317,964 

321,994 

639,958 

126-2 

Hesse . 

2,966 

639,198 

642,853 

1,282,051 

439-0 

Oldenburg . 

2,482 

244,018 

239,024 

483,042 

194-3 

Brunswick . 

1,418 

242,783 

251,556 

494,339 

348-6 

S’x’ny,G(l. Duchy of 

1,397 

204.375 

212,774 

417,149 

298-6 

Mecklenburg-Str. . 

1,131 

53,518 

52,924 

106,442 

93-8 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

953 

136,614 

161,134 

142,148 

278,762 

291-5 

Anhalt 

888 

169,994 

331,128 

373-9 

Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha 

764 

125,330 

131,847 

257,177' 

! 337-0 

Saxe-Altenhurg . 

511 

106,278 

109,850 

216,128 

I 423-3 

Lippe . 

469 

73,254 

77,683 

1 150.937' 

! 321-4 

Waldcck 

433 

30,544 

31,163 

61,707 

142-5 

Schwarzburg-Rud. i 

363 

49,335 

51,367 

100,702 i 277-5 

Schwarzburg-Sond. i 

333 

44,149 

45,768 

89,917 

270-2 

Reuss Junr. Branch 

319 

74,345 

78,407 

152,752 

478-9 

Schaumburg- Lippe. : 

131 

23,400 

23,252 

46,652 

352-5 

Reuss Elder Branch 

122 

34,781 

37,988 

72,769 

595-2 

Hamburg 

160 

504,902 

509,762 

1,014,664 

6,973-1 

Liibeck 

115 

56,911 

59,688 

116,599 

1,013-3 

Bremen 

09 

148,529 

150,997 

299,526 

3,017-6 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

5,604 

965,625 

908,389 

1,874,014 

333-9 

Total . 

208,780 

32,040,166 

32,885,827 

64,925,993 

310-4 


KstirnattMl population on June 130, 1914, 67,812,000. 

The })opulation of the lands now included in the German Emjdre (with- 
out Heligoland) was 24, 8-51, 396 in 1816, and 31,589,547 in 1837, showingan 
average annual increase, of nearly 1'3 per cent. The following table shows 
the actual increase in population at vaiious periods, with tlie annual rate of 
increase per cent. Th(3 small increase in 1867-71 is ex]»lained by the inter- 
voiition of the war with France. 


Year 

Increase 

Annual ll.ate 

Year 

Increase. 

Annual Kate 

r8?7 ' 

3,220,083 

}>er cent. 

0-9'7 

■ 1890 

2,672,766 

1 per cent. 

1 

1871 

970,171 

O-GO 

1895 

’ 2,851,431 

ri-2 

1875 

1,668,568 

1 

1900 

^ 4,087,277 

1-51 

1880 

2,506,701 j 

1-14 

1905 j 

4,274,311 

1-46 

1885 

1,621,643 1 

0-7 

1910 I 

4,284,501 1 

1 -36 


1 Since 18^5. 


The increase of population during 1905-10 was greatest in P> remen, Ham- 
burg, Oldenburg, Liibeck, Prussia, Hesse, Baden and Saxony, and least in 
Anh^alt, Brunswick, and Mecklenburg-Schweriii. 
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The number of households in 1910 was 14,340,692 (in 1905, 13,274,531). 
Of the total population in 1895, 50*2 per cent., in 1900, 54*4 per cent,, 
in 1905, 57*4 per cent., in 1910, 60*0 per cent., lived in towns of 2,000 
inhabitants and above. Of every 100 inhabitants there lived in — 



jNo.ofl’owns 

1900 

No.ofrown.<» 

liW) 

No.ori'owns 

1010 

Large towns ^ 

. 33 

i6'2' 

”'41 

19*0'“ 

48 

21*3 

Medium ,, 

. ! 194 

12*6 

20S : 

12*9 

223 

13*4 

Small , , 

. ' 864 

13*5 

945 

13-7 ; 

1,028 j 

1 14-1 

Country ,, 

2,269 

12*1 

2,386 

11*8 

2,441 1 

11-2 

Other pjaces 

. 73,599 

45*6 

' 72,811 

42*6 

72,199 i 

40*0 


1 For the official Hi^mificalion of these names see under Princit^al Touns. 


With respect to conjugal condition, the following was the distribution in 
1910: — 


- 

1 Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried 

. 19,516,340 

18,591,604 

' 38,107,944 

Married .... 

. 11,608,028 

1 1,621,685 

I 23,229,713 

AVidowed .... 

866,676 

2,583,872 

3,450,548 

Divorced and sejiarated 

49,122 

88,666 

137,788 


For the occupation-census of June 12, 1907, see Thk Sfat^smaj^ ’s 
Year- Rook for 1914, page 890 ; and for foreigiii'rs in Germany at the 1910 
census, see Tuk S'i'ATE.sman’s Year-Book for 1916, page 934. 


11. Movement of the Population. 

The following table shows the niovcnient of the ]K)piilation of the 
Empire during five years : — 


Year : 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

fStill>)(>rii 

Illegitimate 

Tvliil 

Death.s 

iSurpliiK of 
Births 

1910 

496,396 

1,982,836 

58,058 

183,700 

1,103,723 

879,113 

1911 

512,819 

1,927,039 ’ 

56,310 

179,584 

1,187,094 

739,945 

1912 

523,491 

1,925,883 

56,247 

177,056 

1,086,996 

839,887 

1913 

613,283 

1,894,598 ■ 

55,845 

183,857 

1,060,798 

833,800 

1914 : 

460,608 

1,874,389 ’ 

55,793 ; 

— 

1,108,3521 

706,037 


> Exclusive of iiiililary ca.sualtiea. 

Of the children born in 1913, 974,891 were boy.s, and 919,699 girls. 

In the various German States in 1913 the movement of population was as 
follows : — 


States 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Still-born 

Illegitimate | 

1 

Deaths 

Prussia 

32.3,709 

1,209,518 

35,975 

1 

97,884 1 

656,490 

Bavaria 

48,438 

207,457 

5,438 

25,405 1 

126,186 

Saxony, Kingdom of . ; 

40,807 

127,482 

4,497 

19,006 

78,000 

Wurttemberg . . ' 

17,73.3 

70,008 

1,838 

0,015 ; 

40,711 

Baden . . . i 

15,284 

.59,752 

1,485 

4,975 1 

34,930 

He.sse .... 

9,021 

33,291 

994 

2,703 ! 

17,840 

Mecklenburg-Sch. 

5,093 

10,170 1 

515 

2,332 

10,623 

Saxony Grd. Duchy of 

3,404 , 

11,802 1 

370 

1,467 

6,737 
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States ' 

Marii'ges 

! Total 

Births 

Still-born 

j Illegitimate 

1 

1 Deaths 

1 

- Mecklouburg-Str. 

800 

1 2,750 

66 

I 399 

i 1,888 

Oldenburg . 

4,0JO 

15,854 

417 

i 910 

1 6,751 

Brunswick . 

4,127 

; 11,659 

351 

1,418 

! 7,416 

Saxe-Mc iningen . 

2,213 

1 8,109 

2.51 

973 

i 4,407 

Saxe-AItenburg . 

1,689 

C,040 

217 

716 

1 3,470 

Saxc-Coburg-Gotlia 

2,117 

7,277 

223 

805 

1 8,985 

Anhalt .... 

2,841 

8, .3 10 

251 

1,024 

5,096 

Schwarzburg-Sond. 

762 

2,717 

111 

291 

1,489 

Schwarzburg-lliulol. 

803 

2,677 

75 

828 

1,466 

Waldeck 

4.00 

1,565 

4S 

78 

867 

Reuss, Elder Branch . 

640 

1,764 

7.5 

202 

1,140 

Reuss, Younger Brandi 

1,.302 

4,07.5 

117 

573 

2,338 

Schauinburg-Li))pe . 

417 

1,107 

29 

51 

567 

Lippe .... 

1,283 

4,333 

142 

206 

2,062 

Liibeck 

<•76 

2,832 

76 

342 

1,768 

Bremen .... 

2,600 

8,132 

229 

835 

1 4,509 

tJauiburg 

9,302 

24/237 

790 

3,334 

14,602 

AlHacG-Lorraiue . 

13,170 

45,614 

1,273 

3,267 

i 30,501 

Em^dre. 

.013,2.83 

1,89 4,. 598 

55,848 

176,579 

! 1,000,798 

Tlie number of divorces in the Gerinaii Empire was in 1911, 15,780, being 
24*1 ])pr 100,000 iiihabitant.s ; in 1912, 16,911 or 25*6; in 1913, 17,835, or 
26 ‘6. 

The following’: table shows the annual niiniber of German emigrants for 
live years : — 


Dt'stination 


Year 

Total 

European 
Oountrie.s! . 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 

Countries 

Africa 

Australia 

1910 . 

2.5,531 

77 

22 773 

353 

2,1.S4 

16 

128 

1911 . 

22,690 

9.S 

1.8,900 

363 

3.0»>5 

18 

246 

1912 . 

18,545 

90 i 

13,706 

225 

1.198 

4 

322 

1913 . 

25,813 

68 

l!»,12l 

140 

6,120 

32 

350 

1914 . 

11,803 

51 1 

t 

77 

1,241 

8 

232 



1 All to Great Britain. 




From 

the various 

German 

States 

ill 1913 

and 1914 

the 

number of 


emigrants was as follows : — 



Number 


Number 

States 

11H3 

1914 

States 

1913 ! 

1914 

Prussia .... 

12,772 

<1,083 

Anhalt .... 

47 ; 

16 

Bavaria .... 

2,218 

1,200 

Schwarzburg-Soiid . 

15 ! 

13 

Saxony .... 

998 

615 

Schwarzbiirg- Rudol . 

21 ; 

7 

WUrttemberg . 

685 

322 1 

Waldeck 

9 

14 

Baden , . . . 

605 

290 : 

Reuss, Elder Branch 

31 

4 

Hesse . . . -I 

145 

96 i 

Reuss, Younger Branch 

49 : 

18 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin . 

106 

59 ; 

Schaumburg- liippe 

4 

3 

Grand Duchy of Saxony . j 

80 

41 1 

Lippe .... 

38 , 

0 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

7 

5 

LUbeck .... 

36 i 

20 

Oldenburg 

i 306 

131 

Bremen .... 

360 ' 

156 

Brunswick . . . ! 

70 

48 

Hamburg 

989 ! 

.522 

Saxe«Meiningen 

50 

8 

Alsace- liOirainc 

517 1 

249 

Saxe- Alt euburg , . } 

22 

6 

Not stated 

6,016 1 

1,840 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia . . j 

3,5 

20 


25,84811 

11,803 
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III. PiiixciPAL Towns. 

German towns are oTicially distinguished as large towns (with 100,000 
inhabitants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants) ; 
small towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns 2,000-5,000 in- 
habitants). In 1905, only 1 town had over 1,000,000 inhabitants ; 10 others 
over 250,000 ; 30 others over 100,000 ; 43 between 50,000 and 100,000 ; and 
137 between 20,000 and 50,000. According to the results of the census 
of December 1, 1910, the population of the j)rincipal towns at that date 
was : — 


Town 

! State 

1 

Pop. 

(1910) 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

(1910) 

Horliii . 

i 

' Prussia . 

■2,071, '257’j 

Posen . 

Prussi:i . 

156,691 

Hamburg 

1 Hamburg 

9 : 11 , 00,5 ' 

Aachen . . 


156,142, 

Munich 

i Bavaria . 

596.467 

Casscl . . : 

•» 

153,196 

Leipzig 

i Saxonv, K- 

589,850 

Brunswick . i 

Brunswick 

143,552 

Dresden 


548,308 

Bochum 

Baden 

136,931 

Cologne 

Prussia . 

516,527 

Karlsruhe 

134,313 

Breslau . 


512,105 

Crefeld . 

Prussia . [ 129,406 

Frankfort-on- 



Plauen , 

Saxonv, K. 

121,272 

Main . 


414, .576 

Miilheim-on- 



Diisseldorf . 


358,7-28 

Ruhr 

Prussia . ; 

112,580 

Niiruberg 

Bavaria . 

3;ll,14-2 

Erfurt . 

» ♦ 

111,463 

Chariot te n- 



Mainz . . 

Ib'sse . , 

110,634 

burg . 

; Prussia . 

305,978 

Berlin- Wil- 



Hanover 

i ) ) 

302,375 

inersdorf 

Prussia . 

109,716 

Essen . 


294,653- 

Wiesbaden . 

1 ) 

109,002 

Chemnitz 

, Saxonv, K. 

287,807 

Saarbi iickcu . 


105,089 

Stuttgart 

i Wiirttem- 


Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

102,487 


i berg . 

286,218 , 

Hambonr'^ 

Prussia . 

101,703 

Magdeburg . 

; Prussia . 

279,629 1 

Liibeck . I 

Liibeck . 

98,656 

Bremen 

; Bremen . 

247,437 1 

Mill hausen . 

Alsace- 


Kbnigsl)erg . 

Prussia . 

245,994 


lior. . 

95,041 

Neukblln 


237,289 

1 Munster 

Prussia . 

90,254 

Stettin . 


236,113 

Oberhausen . 

» > 

89,900 

Duisburg 

> j 

229,483 j 

Hagen . 


88,605 

Dortmund 

> 1 

214,226^' 

1 Bonn . 

» » 

87,978 

Kiel . 


211,627 

Darmstadt . 

Hesse 

87,089 

Mannheim 

Ba<len 

193,902 

! Gorlitz 

Prussia . 

85,806 

Halle-on-Saal(* 

Priissiii . 

180,843 : 

: Spandau 

» > 

84,855 

Strassburg 

Alsace- 


Wiirzhurg 

Bavaria . 

84,496 


Lorraine 

178,891 

Freiburg 

Baden . 

83,324 

Berlin- 


Ludwigsliafcn- 


Schoeneberg 

! Prussia . 

172,823 

1 on -Rhine . 

Bavaria . 

83,301 

Alton a . 

J 5 • 

172,628 

! Berlin-Lich- 



Danzig . 

1 ^ ^ ' 

170,337 

i tenberg 

Pmssia . 

81,199 

Elberfeld 

1 if 

170,195 

; Bielefeld 

Hesse 

i 78,380 

Gelsenkirchen 

i » ’ 

169,513 

; Offenbach 

1 75,583 

Barmen 

i „ . 

169,214 

' Zwickau 

Saxony, K 

1 73,642 


1 On September 1, IDU), the popuhitioti of Berlin was given officially as 
- Population of Essen in lOKl, 461, 4Sl, an<l of Dortinimd, 282,214. 
Incorporated April 1, 1911. 
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Town Htate 

I 

Pop. 

(1910) 

Town 

.State 

Pop. 

(1910) 

' 

Linden . . rnissia . 

73,379 

Osnabriick . 

Prussia . 

■ 65,957 

Kdnigshlitte . . 

72,641 

Rostock 

Meckl.- 

i 65,383 

Rornschoid . . 

Pforzheim . Baden . 

72,169 


Sch. . 

1 

1 

69,082 

Potsdam 

Prussia . 

1 62,243 

Metz . . Alsace - 

Flen.sburg 

» > • 

^ 60,922 

]jor. . 

68,598 

Elbing . 

1 , 

j 58,636 

Frankfort onO. , Prussia . 

68,277 

Bromberg 

? » 

57,696 

Beuthen . ,, . i 

1 67,718 

Des.sau . 

Anhalt . 

1 56,605 

Harburg . ,, 

! 67,025 

i Coblenz . : 

Prussia . 

i 56,487 

Gleiwitz . • 

i 66,981 

1 Ulm . 

Wurttem* 


liiegiiitz . . 

; 66,620 

i 

berg . 

: 56,109 

Fiirth . . Bavaria . 

Miinchen Glad- 

bach . . Prussia . 

; 66,553 

66,414 

; Kaiserslautern 

Bavaria . 

: 54,659 


Religion. 

"I'lio Constitution provides lor entire liberty of conscience and for complete 
social c(iuality anion all religious confessions. The relation between Church 
and State vaiies in diflerent parts of the Kinpire. The Jesuit order is inter- 
dicted in all ])urts of Germany, and all convents and religious orders, except 
those eugaged in nursing the sick and purely contemplative orders, have been 
sii[)pressed. 'rherc arc 5 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 14 sutfragan 
Idslioprics, and d bishoprics immediately subject to Rome ; there are .‘3 
apostolic vicariates. Tiie ‘ Old Catholics’ have a bishop at Honn. 

The following are the results of three religious censuses : — 


Creed 

1900 

Per Ct. ; 
of Pop. 1 

190.5 

Per Ct. 
of Pop. 

1 

1010 

Per Ct. 
of Pop. 

Protestants 

35,231,104 

62-5 i 

37,646,852 

62T 

39,991,421 

. 61-6 

Catholics . 

20,327,!n3 

36 T ! 

22,109.644 

36-5 

23,821,453 

36*7 

Other Christians 

203,793 

0-4 , 

259,717 

0*4 

283,946 

0*4 

Jews . 

586,833 

1-0 

607,862 

1-0 

615,021 

1-0 

Others and un 







classified 

17,535 

0 03 ; 

17,203 

0-03 

214,152 

0-3 


Roman Catholics in 1905 were in the majority in only three of the German 
States, Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, Baden ; and formed more than 20 per cent, 
of the population in only four others, Oldenlnirg, Wurttemherg, Ilesse, 
Prussia. 


Instruction. 

Education is general and compulsory througliout Germany. The laws of 
Pni.ssia, which provide for the establishment of elementary schools ( Volk'i- 
schnlen)y supported from the local rates, in every town and village, and compel 
all parents to send their children to tlie.so or other schools, have been adopted, 
witli slight modifications, in all the States of the Empire. The school age is 
from six to fourteen. 
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'riie following table shows for the (liffercnt German States the niimhor of 
elementary public scliools, the teachers employed in them and children 
attending them, according to a school census taken in 1911 : — 


Teacliers Pupils 


States 

Schools 

Males 

Fciiiale.s 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Prussia 

.38,081 

94,043 

24,050 

3,202,877 

3,270,263 

6,572,140 

Bavaria .... 

7,r*oo 

13,521 

4,831 

521,002 

520 01 1 

1,041.076 

Saxony .... 

2,270 

13,38.5 

710 

378,571 

392,532 

771,100 

Wtlrtteniberg 

2,2:)0 

.5,270 

784 

170.230 

180,701 

: .350,943 

Baden i . . . 

1,050 

4,068 

0.57 

100,280 

168,978 

33.5,268 

Hesse .... 

081 

3,240 

542 

102,563 

102.095 

205,551 

Mecklenb.-Scli. 

1,23.5 

1,0. SI 

1,121 

48,131 

44,530 

92,601 

Grand Duchy of Soxojiy . 

470 

1,105 

70 

32,. 522 

.38,124 

! 65,646 

Mecklenb.-Stv. 

231 

300 

28 

7.S07 

7,890 

15,697 

Oldenburg 

700 

1.211 

240 

41,500 

40,774 

82,334 

Brunswick 

430 

1,34.8 

240 

40,321 

.38,712 

79,033 

Saxe-Meiniiigon 

310 

785 

118 

24,300 

24,554 

48,92.3 

Saxc-Altcnburg 

217 

541 

50 

18,475 

1S,9.^3 

37,458 

Saxc-Coburg-Gollia . 

^^42 

' 008 

142 

21,072 ' 

21,105 

42,477 

Anhalt .... 

238 

014 

20 \ : 

10,020 I 

20,051 

40,S71 

Schwarzb. -Solid. 

08 

243 

17 i 

7,435 ! 

7,318 

14,753 

Schwarzb.-Budol. 

137 

300 

7 ' 

0,155 

8,813 

17,90)8 

Waldeck .... 

1 22 

104 

11 

5,301 , 

5,025 

10,329 

12,802 

Rcuss, Elder Brarudi 

.■»:» 

103 

17 

0,210 ‘ 

0,562 

liouss. Younger Braneli . 

lis 

3(;o 

k; 

11,303 , 

11,867 

23,230 

Sebaumb. -liippe 

47 

103 

4 

3,005 

3,869 

7,804 

Lippe .... 

1 .53 

3 1 5 

8 

12,410 ' 

11,013 

24,329 

Tdibeek .... 

51 

232 

208 

0,583 

7,124 

13,707 

Bremen .... 

•i4 

OUS 

200 

17,842 : 

17,042 

35,784 

Hamburg .... 

222 

2,182 

1.330 

57,7.50 

57,848 

115,007 

Alsacc-T.orvaine 

2,074 

3.123 

2,580 

132,070 

118,810 

2.51,70.5 

Einiure . . ; 

01,5.57 1 

14S,2I7 1 

1 

j 30,208 : 

5,157, 140 i 

.5,152,503 

10, .300, 949 


There were also, in 1911, 480 private schools with 11,894 boys and 
14,257 girls who received instruction similar to that given in the Ihihlic Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The system of secondary c<lucationis also practically homogem ous. Above 
the elementary schools rank the middle schools of the towns, the Barger- 
schuUn and Hoherc Biirger^rliulcn^ which lit their pupils for business life. 
Children of the working classes may continue their eilucation at the 
Forthildimgs-SchHlen or continuation schools, which are open in the evening 
or other convenient time. The Gymnasicn are the most fully developed 
classical schools, preparing pupils in a nine years’ course for the universities 
and the learned professions. The Frogymnasien diticr from these only in not 
having the highest classes. In the licalgymnasun^ Latin, but not Greek, is 
taught, and what are usually termed ‘ modern subjects ’ have more time 
devoted to them. Hcal/progymnasien have a similar course, but have no class 
corresponding to the highest cla.ss in the preceding. In the Ohcrrealschulen 
and RealschtUeyi Latin is wholly dis]daccd in favour of modern languages. 
The teachers in German schools are required to hold a Govoriimciit certiticate, 
and to have undergone a year’s probation. Higher schools for girls are called 
IFohere TochterachuUn. llesidos these there are numerous Oewerheschulm or 
technical schools, normal schools, seminaries, and the universities. 

In 1911 (the latest available figures) the number of secondary schools 
was as follows : — For boys, Gymnasia, 524, with 9,769 teachers and 160,287 
pupils; Realgymnasia, 223, with 3,708 teachers and 70,375 pupils; 
Oberrealschulen, 167, with 3,473 teachers and 75,832 pupils ; Progymnasia, 
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81, with 570 teachers and 9,509 pupils ; Realschulen, 411, with 4,265 teachers 
and 89,968 pupils. For girls. Gymnasia, 39, with 1,039 teachers and 
22,137 pupils ; High schools, 789, with 11,359 teachers and 212,324 pupils. 

There are 11 fully-equipped Technical High Schools, with the power of 
granting degrees. They are all aided by the States to which they re.spectively 
belong. The statistics for the winter half-year 1914-15 are as follows : — 


Schools 

Teaching 

Statl 

Students 

1 Schools 

Teaching 

Stair 

Students 

Berlin 

176 

2,417 

Aachen . 

84 

714 

Munich . 

74 

720 

Brunswick 


200 

Darnisladl 

88 

900 1 

Danzig . 

1 67 

821 

Karlsruhe 

Hanover 

Di’csileh . 

hi 

80 

78 

1,09C. 

1,800 i 

Breslau . 

48 

1 

208 

i,:;8s ; 

Ti)tttl (li'l4-lV, 

! 001 

10,824 

StiiUgarl. 

81 

004 1 

.. (10H)-17) 

i - : 

10,646 


Of the students, 9,725 were fully ((ualified students ; 63 were women. 

For instruction in agriculture there are Agricultural High Schools at 
Berlin (153 students in 1916-17), Hohenheiin (166), Bunn-Poppelsdorf (442), 
and VVeiljenste])han near Miinclieii (85) ; at 8 of the universities there are 
Agricultural Institutes ; at Wciljonstephan (Bavaria) an agricultural and 
brewu’ng academy ; in Prussia 16 secondary agricultural schools, and in 
other German States 6 ; in Prussia 26 farming schools, in otlier States 19 ; 
in Prussia 118 lower agricultural winter scliools, and in other States 77 ; 
besides many schools for special agricultural instruction (in Pi’ussia alone, 
1,320). Other technical schools are 5 Veterinary Higli Schools with 373 
students in 1914-15 ; 15 schools of mining; 15 schools of architecture and 
building ; 4 academics ot forestry ; 27 schools of art and art-industry [Kunst 
and KmifiigeAne/rha-^chulcn) ; 429 commercial schools (including 6 commercial 
colleges witli the riglit of granting degrees) ; about 100 schools (including 
universities) for textile manufactures ; 12 for special metal industries ; 12 for 
wood working; 4 for ceramic industries; 11 for naval architecture and 
engineering ; 8 for ships’ engineers ; 19 for navigation ; and 1 1 public music- 
schools. There are also nuiiisrous smaller as well as private music and other 
schools, and a large number of artisans’ or trade schools. There is a naval 
academy and school at Kiel, and military academies at Berlin and Munich ; 
besides 47 schools of navigation, 9 military schools, and 9 cadet institutions. 

In 1913 the pro])ortion of illiterates among the recruits was ’04 percent. 

Tlier^ are 22 universities in the German Empire, besides the Lyceums, 
at Braun.sberg, Bamberg, Dilliiigen, Eichstittt, Freising, Passau and Regens- 
burg, which have only faculties of theology (Roman Catholic) and philosophy, 
the academy at Po.sen, and the Colonial Institute at Hamburg. 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and students for the winter half-year, 1914-16. 


Students 



Professors 

Uiiiver.sities 

and 

Teacliers 

Berlin (1810). 

502 

Bonn (1818) . 

101 

Breslau (1606-1811) 

107 

Erlangen (1743) . 

81 

Frankfort (1914) . 

— 

Freiburg (1457) . 

1.61 

Giessen (1607) . 

106 


Theology ; 


497 

1 1,601 

684 

722 

519 

411 

203 

172 

— 

05 

250 

460 

115 

117 


Medicine 

1 Philosophy 

Total 

1,907 

1 4.040 

8,085 

962 

1,989 

1 4 367 

707 

! 1,012 

1 2,709 

3S4 

t 369 

1,118 

146 

378 i 

618 

964 

301 

2,237 t 

455 

527 

1^214 


1 including the students of mathematics and natnidl Bcience* 
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Professors 

Universities and 

Teacher 

Students 



Theology 

.1 urisi>rudence, 
&c. 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

Gottingen (IT 37) . 

103 

250 

349 

380 

* 1,287 

2,263 

Greifswald (14.06) . 

98 

134 

134 

311 

530 

1,109 

Halle (1C94- 1817) . 

170 

393 

391 

355 

1,173 

2,312 

Heidelberg (1380) . 

103 

100 

350 

760 

514 

2,028 1 

Jena (l.O.Os) . 

121 

84 

240 

440 

902 

1,666 

Kiel (1006) . . i 

14S 

96 

378 

729 

738 

1,941 

Kdriigsb* rg (1544). 

158 

163 

175 

: 385 

537 

1,260 

Loij)zig (1409) 

251 

4.50 

744 

870 

2,451 

4,515 

Marburg (1527) 

lls 

220 

274 

; 584 

971 

' 2,049 

Munich (1472-1820) 

20)5 

192 

800 

1 2,078 

2,008 

5,5.39*^ 

Muristcr(1786-18ls) ^ 

90 

434 

410 

— 

1,517 

I 2,361 

Rostock (1419) 

7.3 

32 

70 

335 

377 

1 820 

St rassbui g( 1 507-187 2 ) 
Tubingen (1477) . 

178 

227 

250 

297 

232 

! 1,155 » 

128 

079 

280 

406 

271 

= 2,050- 

Wiirzburg (1402-1582) 

101 

118 

211 

571 

308 

1,208 


3,450 

4,018 

8,. 501 

15 149 

22.419 



1 Inclmling tlie students of niatheinatics amt natural sciei.ce. 

2 Including the student s of the faculty of political science and forestry. 

3 Including the students of inutheinatics, natural science, political science and forestry. 


Ill four universities, namely, Freiburg, Miinchen, Munster, ami Wiirzburg, 
the faculties of theology are Koman Catholic ; four are mixed, both Fro* 
testant and Koman Catholic — Bonn, Breslau, Strassbiirg, and Tubingen ; and 
the remaining thirteen are I^rotestant. Frankfort has no theological faculty. 

In the winter half-year 1916-1917 there were entered at the 22 Cerman 
llnivcisitics altogether 60,041 students, as again.st 53,300 in the winter of 
1915-16, and 57,000 in the summer of 1916. Of the total 54,284 are men and 
5,757 women ; 1,200 of the men and 200 of the wonnm were foreigners. But 
the actual number in residence, was 12,657 men and 5,651 women. 

Justice and Crime. 

A uniform system of law courts exists throughout the Empire, though, 
with the exce]dion of the Keichsgericht, all courts arc directly subject to the 
Government of the special State in which they exercise jiiris»liction, and not 
to the Imperial Government. The a])poiutment of the judges is also a State 
and not an Imperial function. The Empire enjoys uniform codes of 
commercial and criminal law. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amtsgerichtc, each wit%i one or 
more judges, competent to try })etty civil and criminal cases. The Land- 
(jerichte exercise a revising jurisdiction over the Amtsgerichte, and also 
a more extensive original jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases, divorce 
cases, kc. In the criminal chamher five judges sit, and a majority of four 
votes is required for a conviction. But in the courts with appellate jurisdiction 
only three judges sit. Jury courts (Schivurgcrickte) are also held ])eriodically, 
in which three judges preside ; the jury are twelve in number. The first court 
of second instance is the UberlaiideHijericht. In its criminal senate, which also 
has an original jurisdiction in serious cases, the number of the judges is seven. 
Thereare twenty-nine such courts in the Empire. The total number of judges 
on the bench in all the courts above mentioned was 10,594 (Jan. 1, 1915). 
In Bavaria alone there is an Oherait^ Landesgcrichty with 22 judges, with a 
revising jurisdiction over the Bavarian Oberlandesgerichte. The supremo 
court is the Reichsgericht, which sits at Leipzig. The judges, 100 in 
number, are appointed by the Emperor on the advice of the Bundesrat. 
The court exercises an appellate jurisdiction over all inferior courts, and 
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also an original jurisdiction in cases of treason. It has 5 criminal and 7 
civil senates. 

The following table shows the number of criminals convicted for five 
years : — 



Persons convicted 


Gonviction 


Previously 

convicted 

Year 

- - 

Males 

Females 

Total 

per 10,000 
iuhabitHnt.s 

Juveniles 

1909 

458,304 

85,879 

544,183 

120*8 

49,697 

249,737 

1910 

4.59,492 

86,926 

546,418 

119*1 

51,325 

247,480 

1911 

I 463,388 

89,192 

552,560 

j 119-8 

50,889 

249,321 

1912 

! 4 89,. 532 

91,953 

581,185 

123*9 

54,958 

260,728 

1913 

: 

__ 

561,805 

1 — 

54,172 

-- 


Pauperism. 

Tiic general principles as to }>oor-reHof in all tln^ Uerinan States, except 
Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine, arc laid down by the Imperial law of June (>, 
1874, amended by the law of March 12, 1894. The territory under this law 
is divided into local unions (Ortswnnenverbdndc) and provincial unions 
{Lemdarmenverhd/uie), Usually a local union is a commune (Geineinde), 
while a provincial union consLsts of a large administrative division such as a 
circle {KrcAs), a province, ora whole State. For the juirposes of poor-relief 
a settlement is acMpiired by two years’ continuous residence (after the age of 
18), by marriage, or by descent. A German in distress must be I’clieved by 
the local union in which he becomes destitute, and the cost must be refunded 
by the loe.al union in which he has a .settlement, or by the ap[)ropriatc pro- 
vincial union. In comniune.s [xmr-relicf forms ]>art of the ordinary local 
government business ; in towns the. actual administration is carried out by a 
spe(!ial committee under the pre-sideucy of the burgher-master. Poor rates 
are usually not levied. In most large towns the Elberfeld system of unpaid 
district visitors is in force. Statistics of ])auperisin are not published regu* 
larly ; the last issue related to the year 1885. 

Compulsory Insurance. 

As preventive measures under this head must be mentioned the impeiia 
laws introducing the compulsory insurance of workmen against sickness, 
insurance against accidents by employers, and the insurance of workmen 
against old age and infirmity. 

Under all Imperial law of ISSS and amending Acts (codified in workmen must 

be insured against sickiie.sH, and must tbein.stdvcs pay two-thirds of llie contributions, 
their employers i»ayiijg one-tliir«l. For accident insurance, under an Act of 1884 and 
amending Acts, the contribntion.s are paid entiivly br the employers, and they, for 
mutual protection, have united into associations according lo tlie nature of the indiistries 
in which they are engaged. The working of these insurance associations is controlled by 
Goveriinient. For invalidity and old age insurances, under an Act of ISStl, amended in 
1899, the contributions are paid half by the workmen and half by their employers, while 
towards each pension the Government grant.s an annual subsidy of .OO shillings. The em- 
ployers are responsible both for their own and the workmen’s eontributions, but the latter 
may be <leducted from wages jinid .sub.scqnently. 

Fontributions are paid by the jiurchase of stanip.s from the Post Otflee ; these are affixed 
bv tlie contributing iierson to cards on which there are spaces for .stamps for ^2 weeks. 
When the contributions are comidcte, the card is handed in to a sitecified office and 
a certificate given in return. 

The old ago pension is given on the completion of the d.^jth year (from 19U* onwards) of 
the workman’s age, oontributious having been pai<i for 1,200 weeks (equal to about 26^ 
years), a margin of 5 w'eeks being allowed each year. The amount of wages per annum 
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of eacli class, the amount of weekly contributions of workman and employer for each 
class, and the pension for each are in ahillings or xience respectively :~ 


Class 1. 


Class II. 


Class III. Class IV. ' Class V. 


Vearly wages shillings Up to SoO 
Weekly contrib. pence 1 } 

Yearly pension shillings 110 


- I - 

I 

3r»O-0:)() ! 050-850 vS50— 1150 1150—2000 

2^ i 3.V 4^ 

140 170 ‘200‘ 230 


Adding the State subsidy of 50 shillings to the pension, we Hnd the total annual sum 
'paid to the pensioner. 

The amount oxpendeil in compensation (in various forms) in 1013 under the sick 
insurance law (Acl of 1883 and subseipieiit Acts) was 22,004,4457. ; under the accident 
insurance law (Act of 1884 and subsequent Acts), 8,s3l,005/. ; under the invalidity and 
old age pensions Jaw (Acts of 1880 and 1800), JO,hJO,8307, ; total. 41,74.3,2007. 

Of the various insurance schemes in oj^eration for the benefit of working men, that 
for insurance against sickness, according to the stati.slics ])ubljshcd in March, 1915, had 
in 1913 (excepting the 150 ‘ Knap]>schaftskasscn ' [Societies for Miners] with 989,100 
members) 21,372 societies with altogether 13,560,473 incnihers. 

In the three years 1911-13 the operations showed : — 


! 

19] 1 

1912 

1913 

Socictie,s | 

23,109 

21,659 

21,342 

Members i 

13,019,048 

13,217,705 

13,560,473 

Cases of Sickness . 

5,772,388 

.5,633,050 

5,710,250 

Days of Sickness . . . . j 

! 15,128,90.5 

112,249,004 

117,436,644 

Ordinary revenue £ . . ! 

20,014,531 

20,880,40.3 

22,039,770 

Ordinary expenditure £. . . | 

19,026,237 

1<>,751,844 

21,638,071 

1 


On January 1, 1916, the number of person.s insured against .sickness, 
4.747,613 men and 4,019,564 women ; total, 8,767,177. 

To the revenue each member contributed in 1913 about 31.s*. and bore a 
share of the expenditure amounting to about 32.s-. 'J'lje c.o.st of sickness 
in 1913 amounted to 19,534,327/., of which each memlier’s share amounted 
to about 29.9. 

Finance. 

The common expenditure of the Empire is defrayed from the revenues 
arising from customs, certain branches of the excise, aud the ])roiits of the 
posts, telegraphs, and State railways. The individual States are assessed to 
make up any deficit in proportion to population. 

The following tables exhibit the revenue and expeiidiciiiv (in pounds 
sterling) for five years, ending Marcli 31, the figures for the last four years 
beAirg budget estimates (,20 marks = 1/.) ; — 


Revenue /, Expenditure 


Tears 
ending 
March 31 

Ordinary 

Kxtraord. 
(loans, &c.) 

Total 

Ordinary 

(recurring 

1 and non- 
1 recurring) 

Uxtraord. 

(military, 

Ac.) 

Total 

1913 

19141 

1M61 

19161 

19171 

£ 1 
159,719,970 

1 170,258,920' 
166,154,0701 
182,963,006 
247,098,803 j 

£ ' 
9,514,87.5: 
519,637,6.50 
602,117,100 
4,375,892; 
4,296,461; 

£ 

169,234,545 
689, 896, .570 
668,271,170 
187, 3.38, 0-S 
251,390,264 

! £ 
170,151,700 
i 170,2.58,920 
l! 166,154.070 
■ 182.908,096 
! 247,093,803 

£ £ 

5,898.385 176,045,085 

519,637,6.50 689,896,570 
502,117,100 668,271,170 
1,204,960,676 1,387,928,772 
4,660,249 251,754,052 


J Budget estimateji. 
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The following table gives the estimated total revenue and expenditure 
(approved in March, 1917) for the financial year ending March 31, 1918 : — 


Revenue 

lt>lM8 

1 Expenditure 

1917-18 

1. Ordinary ; 

Marks 

1. Ordinary ; — 

Marks 

Posts and Telegraphs . 

881,2*7,500 

Reichstag 

2,200,483 

Printing office .... 

18,885,000 

Chaiicellerv .... 

333,070 

Railways 

102,246,000 

Foreign Office 

10,468,353 

Customs and Excise 

758,930,000 

Home Office .... 

P20, 014,905 

Stamp duties .... 

578,730,050 

Colonial Office .... 

2,559,105 

Whiskey tax .... 

10.8,905,000 

Imperial Army .... 



Sugar duty .... 

103,252,000 

,, Navy .... 

— 

Beer tax 

128,050,000 1 

Ministry of Justice . 

2,012,885 

Halt tax 1 

61,114,000 1 

Imperial Treasury 

47,019,885 

Tobacco and Cigurette.s . | 

130,278,000 

Charges for 1 mperial Debt . 

3,500,703,842 

Federal Conti-ibntions . . ! 

.51,040,704 

Audit Office .... 

1,376,084 

pecial war taxes . 

l,250,0i)0,000 

1 Pension Fund .... 

146,356,962 



j Posts and Telegraphs 

750,334,101 



Print ing Olficc .... 

10,135,001 



' Railways 

120.178,610 



1 Railway Office .... 

480,290 



' Expend i1 ure of the Treasury 

13,378,506 



' Total permanent 

4,807,207,972 

Total ordinal y (including j 


2. Total transitory 

134,608,088 




Miscellaneous taxes) . . ' 

1,041, 870, 00(> 

Total Ordinary . 

4,041,870,000 

'1. Total Extraordinary . ‘ 

85,02it,228 

3. Extraordinary . 

03,204,992 

Grand total , , . . 

5,027,805,288 

Grand total .... 

6,035,081,052 

i 

(251,300,204/.) 


(251,754,052/.) 


The above e.stimatos leave out expciulituie on the unny and navy. Tliis 
will be taken out of the special wav ci edits. 

The budget was ],»refuced by the notice that as the wav conditions make it 
impossible to foresee the approximate revenue and expenditure, the figures for 
the last ))eac6 3 ^ear liuve in general been I’epeated for tlie budget for 1917-18. 

The Federal contributions (Matricular Btdtrdgc) are assessed according to 
j)opiilation, at a rate per head fixed annually in the Imperial budget. For 
191.5 they were as follows (in tliousands of pounds stei liiig). ; — 



c 


£ 


jC 

Prussia 

7,500 

Brunswick 

. 07 

Reus.s, Younger 


Bavaria 

1 ,.340 


54 


29 

Haxonv 

013 

Saxe- Altenburg 

. 41 

Hchaumburg-Iappr 

0 

Wfli’tteinbejg 

4;)0 

Haxe-( \7bijrg-Gotha 

. 4.2 

Li})pe 

20 

Baden 

407 

.\niialb 

. 05 

ljubeck 

21 

Hesse 

24 1 

Schwarzburg-Hon- 


Bremen 

53 

Mecklenbuvg- 


der.shau.sen 

17 

Hamburg 

179 

Schwerin 

125 ; 

Schwarzburg- 


Alsace-Lorraine ... 

305 

S axe - W e iiuar 

78 ' 

1 1? nU ni jli 4 t. 

19 



Mccldenburg-Stl'c/ifz 

20 1 

Walcieck 

II 

Total ... 

12,290,010 

Oldenburg 

80 1 

Reii.ss Elder Branch. .. 

14 




On October 1, 1916, tlie total funded debt amounted to 50,772,730,000 
marks, of which 32,172,080,000 marks bear interest at 5 per cent. ; 
1,137,807,400 maiks at 4 per cent. ; 1,972,190,000 marks at 3i per cent. ; 

1.630.990.000 mai’ks at 3 per cent.; tlie Treasury bills amounted to 

1.906.660.000 at 5 t)er cent. ; and 1,533,810,000 marks at 4 per cent. There 
is also a debt of 10,339,200,000 marks of treasury bills free of interest. 

Five Gorman War Loans have been issued, as follows : - (1) September, 
1914, yielding 4,461 millions of marks ; (2) March, 1915, yielding 9,061 
millions of marks; (3) September, 1916, yielding 12,101 millions of majks ; 
(4) March 1916, yielding 10,712 millions of mdrks ; (6) September, 1916, 
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yielding 10,561 millions of marks; and (6) March, 1917, yielding 12,978 
millions of marks ; total, 59,964 millions of marks (2,998 millions sterling). 
For further details of the first four loans, see Introduction, The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916. 

Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

Germany has a total frontier length of 4,670 miles. On the north it is 
bounded by the North Sea (293 miles), Denmark (47 miles), and the Baltic 
(927) ; on the south well-defined mountain-ranges and the Lake of Constance 
separate it from Austria (1,043) and Switzerland (256 mile#). On the east 
Germany is bounded by Russia for 843 miles ; on the west by Franco (242 
miles), Luxemburg (111 miles), Belgium (70 miles), and Holland (377 miles). 

Some of the coast defences and batteries have been placed under the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty. The empire is at present divided into ten 
‘ fortress districts’ (P’estungs-Inspectionen), each including a certain area with 
fortified places. The following is a list of these districts, and the names of 
the fortresses in each, the fortified places of the first class, serving as camps, 
being distinguished by italics, while those specially designed for railway 
protection or obstruction are marked by asterisks (*), and coast fortresses by a 
dagger (f) :~ 

1. Konigsberg : Konigshergy Daiizig^f rillau,t Memel,t Boyen. 2 
Posen: Posciiy Glogau,* Ncisse^ Glatz. 3. Berlin : SpaiidaUy Magdeburg, 
Torgau,* Kiistrin. 4. Mainz : Mainz, Uhu, Rastatt. h. Metz : Metz, Diedcn- 
hofen,* Bitsch.* 6. Cologne (Kbln): Cologne, Koblenz, Wesel,* Saarlouis.* 
7. Kiel: Kiel, Friedrichsort,t Cuxhaven,t Geestemunde,t Wilhelmshaven,t 
Swinemiinde.t 8. Thorn : Thorn, Graiidenz, Vistula Passages (Weichseluber* 
gauge), Dirschau. 9. Strashburg: Slrassburg\ New Breisach. 10. Munich 
(Miinchen) : Ingolstadt, Germersheim.* 

These fortresses are all connected with each otlier by means of underground 
telegraphs, while strategical railway lines lead from the princi])al military 
centres towards the frontiers. 

II. Army. 

Military service in Germany is compulsory and universal with the usma 
exemptions. Liability (Wehrpfiicht) commences at the age of 17, and ends 
at 45, but actual s(u-vice (Heerpflicht) begins at 20. The term of service in 
tlie First Line, or active army, is 7 years, 2 in the ranks, and 5 in the 
reserve, cxceY)t in the cavalry and horse artillery, in which the Yi®nt>ds are 
3 and 4. During the period of rc.serve service the soldier is regarded as 
belonging to his corp.s, and is obliged to join it twice in the 5 (or 4) years for 
training. The duration of training is limited by law to 8 weeks : it is usually 
6 weeks, or perhaps only a month. 

The next stage is 5 years (cavalry and lior.se artillery 3 years) in the first 
‘ ban ’ of the Landwehr, or Second Line Army. The Landwehr men are twice 
called out for exercise during this period, for 8 to 14 days on each occasion. 
Landwehr cavalry, however, are not called out for training in time of peace. 
After 5 years in the first ‘ban’ of the Landwelir, the soldier Y)asscs to the 
second * ban,’ and remains in it until he has completed his 39th year, i.e. for 
6 to 7 years (8 to 9 in the case of the cavalry and horse artillery). There is no 
training during this period. 

Finally all soldiers are ])asscd into tht Landsturm (second ‘ban’ ) in which 
they remain until they have veac]ie«l tlie ago of 46, that is for 6 years. 
The I>andsturrn is a purely home defence force. The first ‘ban’ consists of 
all those between the ages of 17 and 39 who for one reason or another have 
received no militaiy training. The .second ‘ ban ’ contains all the men. 
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whether trained or untrained, between 39 and 45. Excluding officers, non- 
commissioned officers, volunteers and certain specially enlisted grades, the 
establishment with the colours from October 1, 1914, is fixed at 661,176. 

Well educated young men are admitted into the German army as 
volunteers, serving for one year only, but paying all their expenses. These 
supply almost all the Reserve and Landwehr officers. 

There are a large number of Reserve Troops intermediate between 
the First Line ami the Landwehr. The balance of the reservists will join the 
depots, and will be available for making good the losses in the field. The 
depot units would bo augmented by the annua.l contingent of recruits, and if 
necessary by other young men whose ‘ Wehrpfliclit ’ has commenced. 

The Ersatz (lit. com\»en8atory) reserve is composed of the young men of 
20 who are fit for service, but arc in excess of the numbers recpiired for the 
annual contingent of recruits. They are liable to, and a certain number 
receive, 3 trainings of 10, 6 and 4 weeks, resju'ctively. The primary object 
of this reserve is to sup[)ly the waste of war ; for which j)urpose the men 
would be called to the (.le])ots on mobilisation, and tlieir training coin- 
jdeted. Hut a certain proportion of the ordinary (fully trained) reservists 
will also ])e available for this })urpose, and the depot, or Ersatz, battalions 
will apparently be formed at first of about one-third fully trained, and two- 
thirds t>artially trained, reservists. On the other hand a large number 
of Ersatz reservists are now' trained in special (non-combatant) duties, 
though they can of course be called to the depots if required. 

Two regiments of infantry (6 battalions) form a brigade, tw'o brigades a 
division, and tw'o divisions an ariu}^ corps. Ten divisions, however, have 
each 3 brigades. 'I'he intended employment of the reserve troops in w'ar has 
liot been divulged, but it seems possible that most of the 2-brigad6 
divisions wdll be augmented by a reserve brigade, and that all army corps 
will take the field wdtli six brit^adcs (36 battalions), the artilleiy being })r(>- 
portionately increased by reserve regiments. To each infantry division ls 
attached in war an artillery brigade (12 batteries) and a legimeut of cavalry 
(4 squadrons) : to each army cort>s 4 batteries of howitzers ; also a battalion 
of ritles and a ]>ioueer (engineer) battalion. Eighteen cyclist companies 
have bLcn formed. Field batteries have 6 guns, horse batteries have 4. 
'file w'ar strength of a complete division, of two brigades, without reserve 
units, is about 14,000 combatants, and of an army corps of two divisions, 
about 30,000. The strength of a 3-hnga(lc division W’ould be about 21,000, 
and of an army coiqjs of 6 brigade's about 43,000 combatauts. There are 
altogether 25 army cor])S in the army of the Geniian Etnpire. 

There is only one i)eriuaiient cavalry division, tbatof tlie guard, but in war 
at least (dgbt divisions would be formed from the lim^ I'egiments. The normal 
strengtli of a cavalry division is 3 brigades of 2 tegiments each, with 2 (or 
])Ossibly 3) batteries of borsT ai tiilery. Jn all 24 scjuadions and .S (or 12) guns. 

The kingdom of Prussia, together with Baden and Hesse, is divided 
into 16 military districts, each of w'bieb furnishes a complete army corps, 
and 2 (or 3) Laiuhvebr divisions, as well as its projtortion of cavalry, 
garrison artillery, kc. There is also tlie Prussian Guard Corps, drawn 
from the whole kingdom. Saxony furnishes 2 army corps (XlJth and 
XlXth) ; Wurttenibcrg one army corps (Xlllth) ; the Kcichsland(Alsace and 
Lorraine) 2 army corps (XVth and XVHth), and the kingdom of Bavaria 3 
army corps (1st, 2nd, and Srd Bavarian). The strength of the field 
army (25 army corps and independent cavalry) together with the reserve 
troops, amounts to about 1,25(5,000 combatants. The estimate in the last 
edition of the handbook of the German Army, published in 1912, of the 
available trained and untrained men of the German Army, excluding officers 

3 N 2 
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and officials, showed a total of 9,898,000. It was made up as follows : — 
Trained rank and file, including reserve and Landw^ehr, 3,802,000 trained 
Landsturm, 623,000 ; one*year volunteers, 85,000 ; non-commissioned 
ofiicera of j)eace establishment, 92,000 : total trained, 4,102,000. Partially 
trained Ersatz Reserve, 113,000; untrained Ersatz Reserve and Landslurni, 
5,683,000. Grand total, 9,898,000. 

The constitution of 1871 provides that the whole of the land forces of the 
Empire shall form a united army in war and peace, under the orders of the 
Emperor. All German troops are bound by the constitution to obey uncon- 
ditionally the orders of the Emj)eror, and accordingly take the oath of fidelity ; 
but this oath is not administered to the Bavarian troops in time of peace. 
The Prussian War Office performs the functions of an Imperial ^linistry of 
War, but Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurttemberg have also War Ministers of their 
ow'u. The king of Bavaria also retains by a special convention the general 
administration of the Bavarian troops. The militai y budgets of Saxony and 
Wurttemberg are pre]tarod in Berlin, and Bavaria is bound to vote militaiy 
supplies in a fixed j^roportion to the other budgets. 

The German infantry are armed with the Mauser magazine rifle, model 
1898, calibre *311'^ The cavalry have the Mauser magazine carbine. All 
classes of cavalry carry the lance. The field and horse artillery are armed 
with a Krupp gun firing a 15 lb. shell, of 1896 ; the eaniage is of more modern 
date. The light field liowitzer is a 30 pr. ; the heavy howitzer is a 94 ])r. 

The militarv expenditure ofthcGerman Empire, entered in the budget for 
1913-14, amounted to 58,537,965/. ; for 1914-15, 60,429,705/., for 1915-16, 
25,798,255/. (in addition to unspecified special war expenditure) ; for 1916-17, 
the military expenditure w'as omitted altogether from the estimates. 

The peace estal)lishmeut of tlie Geimau Army in 1914 amounted to 
36,088 officers, 769,938 non-commi.ssioned officers and men, and 160,092 
horses. 

There i'< also a colonial force wdth a s]>ecial colonial staff, these troops are 
not inclnded in the army, and they serve iiiidej* tlie direct ordei's of the German 
Chancellor; their total establishment is about 340 othcers, 2,250 German non- 
coinmissioiied officers and men, and 3,830 native soldiers. The officers and 
non-commissioned officers are mostly seconded from the home army. 

TFar 3xj)a77siov.~-^ome figures have recently appeared showing tlie 
degree of military ex])ansion of the German forces since the coiiirnencemcnt 
of the war. From these, it W'ould apiicar, approximately, that the infantry 
has been multijilied by 3.| times its peace footing, the field artillery by sj 
timefl, the heavy artillery by 5 times, and the pioneers by 4 times. There 
was a slow and uniform rate of incicase in the infantry down to the sju'ing 
of 1915, when an extensive organisation was carried out, divisions being 
reduced from 4 to 3 regiments, and lioavy levies being made to create now 
formations. The total of 1st line and reserves available on mobilisation w'as 
2,250,000 men, and if a rough average expansion of 4 times the original mo- 
bilisation strength of the different arms is taken, it would appear that the 
German Empire lias placed 10,000,000 men in the iield since the outbreak of 
war. By December, 1916, the whole of the 1917 class of recruits had been 
incorporated in the army. 

Cnsualties . — The total niiml.er of German casualties, reported in the 
official German lists up to the cud of December, 1916, exclusive of naval and 
colonial casualties, is 4,010,160. 

Aviation . — In July, 1914, the Army Aviation force was estimated at four 
battalions, with coinpanies quarteicd at Aix-la Chajielle, Allenstein, Cologne, 
Darmstadt, Doebritz, Freiburg, Graudenz, Hanover, Insterburg, Jlitcnbog, 
Koenigsberg, Metz, Posen, Strassburg, and Zcitliain. The aeroplane types were 
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as follows: 211 monoplanes, and 264 biplanes, the types used being, in addition 
to the Taube, the Aviatik, Albatross, and Fokker, which are more or less 
copies of French machines. There are three types of German airships in use : 
the Zeppelin, Schutte-Iiaiu, and Parseval. The number of dirigibles 
destroyed since the beginning of the war is unofficially reckoned at 39 or 40, 
of which 10 Avere brought down in 1916. Since 1914, Germany has greatly 
increased her avuation force in both airships and aeroplanes, and it is stated 
that at the present time Germany has about 9,000 aviators flying and in 
training, and about 20,000 aeroplanes in use for war purposes on the various 
fronts. But no definite information on the subject is available. 

III. Navy. 

Kstimates: — For 1913-14, 21,508,165/.; for 1914-15, 22,775,725/,; for 

1915- 16, 7,110,320/. (in addition to unspeci lied special war expenditure) ; for 

1916- 17 the naval expenditure was omitted altogether from the estimates. 

After the war of 1870-71 the German navy was re-organised, and a 

Flottcngriindungsplan laid down. By a cabinet order of March 30, 1889, 
the administration was wholly re-organised. The chief command was separ- 
ated from the administration, and vested in tlic Chief of the Admiralty stafl’, 
while the administration was transferred to the Reichf^marineiimt, having 
at its head, unde r the Chancellor, the Naval Secretary of State. The first of 
these officers deals generally with the o])eration3 of the fleet, and with ques- 
tions relating to coast defence, training, the efficiency of the personnel^ &c. ; 
while the imperial dockyards, matters concerning shipbuilding and ord- 
nance, clothing, victualling, t^c., fall to the department of the secretary 
of state. The ships of the German navy are divided between the Baltic 
and North Sea stations. The chief naval establishments are at Kiel on 
the Baltic and Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea, and the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, across the Schleswig-Holstein neck from Kiel to the Elbe, which 
was opened in the montli of June, 1895, facilitates the transference of 
forces from one base to the other. Heligoland has been developed into a 
very important naval base. Danzig is now an effective base also, with a 
dockyard. Cuxhaven and Soiiderlmrg are minor naval bases. 

The following is a statement of the strength of the German fleet, so far 
as can be estimated. It allows for admitted losses, for ships building for 
foreign navies vvliicl! have been bought in, and for accelerated construction. 
The 1917 figures are uiiC(3rtain owing to no information being available as to 
the number of ships and vessels completed 


Etrectivc at end of 



1910 

1910 

19171 

Dreadnoughts i 

22 

28 

20 

Pre- Dreadnought battleships 

20 

20 

19 

Armoured cruisers .... 

4 

r> 

3 

Protected cruisers .... 

32 

34 

82 

Destroyers 

]()4 

? 

9 

Torpedo boats (old) .... 

47 

47 

4*5 

Submarines 

9 

? 



1 Anticipated figure, failing losses. 


Note.— German ships wore usually completed for soa about Jun*i each year. Certain 
ships which have no lighting value are omitted. Most ol' thorn have been sunk in 
the war. 
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From the followinp; tables the ships destroyed in tlie war have been 
omitted. The battleship Pojnoneiii was sunk in the Jutland Bank battle, and 
Sir John Jellicoe reported that two Dreadnought battleships were seen to sink. 
The Germans have not admitted these latter losses. They reported the sink- 
ing of the battle-cruiser Liltzoic. Another of the class was said to have been 
seriously damaged, as well as a Dreadnought battleship. The Wc^^ifaUn was 
torpedoed by R 23 on August 19th, but the Germans said she returned safely 
to port. It is believed that the battle-cruiser Pon dev Tcmn, was sunk 
earlier in the wai*. The Ooehen has been transferred to Turkey, also the light 
cruiser Brrs'ini. The following are the armoured cruisers lost to the 
German navy: BlUche.r (Dogger Hank), Scha/nihorsf and Gneisevau (Falk- 
land Islands), Yorck (by German mine), Friedrich Karl and Priiiz Adalbert 
(Baltic). The following is a list of the light cruisers sunk by gun-fire and 
torpedo : Magdeburg^ Koln, Mainz^ Ariadne^ Hela^ Emdeu.^ Karlsi'uhf, 
Niimherg, L>npzig^ Dresden, Kiinigsberg^ Undine^ Bremen^ and in the Jutland 
battle the Frauevlob, Ji^irsbadcHy Flblug^ Kostocky and one unnamed ; also 
several gunboats, a dozen auxiliaries, and many armed merchant ve.sscls, 
trawlers, mine sweepers, armed yachts, etc. For destroyers and submarines 
see note following the tables. 


Xaine 


rK. Friedricli HI. 

2 K. Wilhelm IT. . 

’ K. Wilhelm dor 
Groase . . 

1 K. Bavbarossa 
^K. Karl der Oroaae 
Wittelsbach 
Mrcklcriburj' 
Zahringen . 

Wettin , . 

Schwaben . 
Braunschweig 
Elsaas , . 

Preussen . 
Lothringen 
, Hessen , . 



Main 

Armament 


(U <v 
Cl ,-0 
3 


” b- 

^1 

'O rA 
O 

K 


2 I Dentschland 
J Hannover , 
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Prr-J)readnought.<i. 

\ Tons Incbes|lnchesj 

11,180, 12 I 10 I 4 9*4 in.; 14 6in. 6 113,000 


S 

g-TS 

W 

08 ,'/? 


17-5 


1 : 


Scblesien . 




!90oJ>2.0»< 

9 ' 

10 

1 4 9-4 in. ; 18 6 in. 

1 

0 

!l5,0(t0; 180 

1 

1 1 901-1 200 

11903 / ! 

1 


11 

j4 n inch, 1 4 6'7 in. 

6 

'l6,000 18 

j j 

1 1003 13,2001 

9 

11 

j 4 11 in., 14 6‘7 in. 

6 

ec 

o 

o 

o 

;1904-{ , 200 

ilPO.") j 

10 : 

11 

1 4 1 1 in., H 0 7 in. i 

i 0 

d 6,0001 18 


Dreadnoughts, 
(b.c .—battlecruiser.) 


r Westfalen"' 

( Nassau 
f Rheinland 
\ Posen . . 

Von der Tann*, 
fTbiiringen 
•< Ostfrieslan( 
t Helgoland 
Oldenburg 

• stated to have been sunk but this Is doubtful. One of the Kaiser class believed 

to have been destroyed ; also the Von der Tann. 


• • -1 

11907-1 

I 1 



. . . 

; • :J 

1907 1 
Mi907 [ 
1907 j 
!1907 

ll i 

Uoosj , 

18,d00 9J ! n 

1 1 

12 11 in., 12 6 In. 0 

20,000 

b.c.. . 

19,000 C ~ 

8 11 In., 10 C in. 4 

! 

80,000 

. . J 

’ 1 r 

11909 J I 

20, .'100 10 { 11 

10 12 in., 14 6 in. i 6 

23,000 


28 

20 '0 
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Name 



1 ^ 

1 

1 i 



Armour 

Waterline 

Armour fo 
big guns 

Main j 

Armament | 

1 

Torpedo 

Tubes 


S 

O) 

X Cm 

C3 'Jfj. 


Dreadnoughts, — (continued. ) 

(b.c. - battle, cruiser.) 


Moltke, b.c 

Kaiser^ 1 

1000 
1000 'j 
1010 ( 

23,000! 

1 

s 


10 11 in. 

, 12 6 in. 

4 

1 - 1 

28 

Friedrich der Gro.sse . / 
Kaiserin 

24,700 

14 

— 

' 10 12 in. 

, 14 6 in. 

10 

' 3 . 5,000 

21 

Konip Albrecht . . . 

Frinz Regent Luitpold. 

J 

1010 







' j 

< 1 . 3 , 000 ' 


Seydiif/, b.c 

to ( Kbuig .... 

1910 

2.5,000 

11 

— 

! 10 11 in. 

12 Gin. 

4 

26*5 

1911 ) 

I 



! 



' 


■5 1 Grosser Kurllirst . 

^ j Mai kgrof . . . 

* \ Kronprinz . . . 

1911 [ 
1011 j 

! 24,700 

14 

- 

j 10 12 in. 

14 Oin. 

4 

55,000. 


1912 j 




1 



1 1 


Derfflinger, b.c. . . . 

1011 

t 28,000! 

11 

i 

i 8 12 in., 

12 Cin. 


100 . 000 ! 

— 

Hindenbuig, b.c. . . 

rpMr.satz Wbilh . . 

1013 

j 28,000' 

11 

— 

1 8 12 in., 

12 6 in. 

4 

,100,000 

— 

ioi;n 



1 




I Willielm 1 1 (? ex “T”; 

1 Baverii (? ex Fj. Fried. 

101 . 3 1 

1 

1 about 
30,000, 


- 

' S 15 in., 

16 6 in. 

1 

i ^ 


*- 

1 HI.) .... 

1014 j 





! 

1 1 


E Viktoria Luise, b c. 

1914 

— 1 

— 

— 

, 8 15 in., 

14 6 in. 

' 4 

i 100 , 000 '; 


ex Greek Halami.s|, b.c. 

1013 

10,. 500' 

1 

10 : 

12 

1 8 14 in., 

12 6 in. 

! — 

1 40,000' 

1 1 

23 


B-'Iieved to have been destroyed. t J3eUeved to have been taken over. 


Class 

1 

Laid Down 

X 

- 

! 5 

j Displacement 

Armour 

Waterline 

Armour for 
Guns 

io 1 

. ' TT U5 

Mam 

Armament t 

Imiicated 
Horse Power 


Armoure<i ! .p 

1 Crui.ser.s i 1 

! 1896 i Fiirst Bismarekjl0,700 
! 189H Prinz Heinrich 8,9,30 
i l!H)2 Roon , . . .j 9.. 500 

Inches 
8 ' 

1 J 

Inches 

8 

6 

6 

4 9 '4 in. ; 12 6 in. . , 6 

2 9*4 in. ; 10 Gin. . 4 

4 8 2 in. : 10 6 in. . 1 4 

13,600 17i 

1.5,7(10 20 

19,000 i 21 







rori'tMto 



Protected Cruisers 

i 

! ^ 

a 



Tubes 

T is 

X- 0 

73 

— 

1 s 

s 

<u 

0 

0 0 

Q £ 

Main Ar'iiament 

. ’C 
A 3- 

4 . (m 
> V 

rtCn 

^ £ 

03 O' 

0) V 

w ^ 

Name 

cS 

►J 

f/: 




c c 

"“W 




p 









Tons. 

inches 





Knots 

Kaiserin Augusta 

. 1892 

6,300 

3 

12 4 in. , 

— 

5 

12,000 

20 

Geflon 

Freya . \ 

1893 

4,108 

3 ' 

10 4 in. . 

- 

0 

t 7,000 

18 

Hertha 

Victoria Luise . V 

Vineta j 

rian.sa J 

1895-\ 
1896 / 

5,650 

1 

1 ' 

2 8*2 in. ; 8 6 in. 

3 


10,000 

18*5 

Gazelle . 1 

Niobe 

Nymphe . / 

1897-1 
1898 / 

! 2,645 

1 

- ' 

10 4 in. . . . j 

1 

0 

8,500 

tl 
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Protected Cruisers 

a 

c 

OJ 




a ' 

^ ^ I 


o 

<v 

O o i 



js 

« p: 

P c: ! 

Name 

3 

'a i 

w 

S ; 

< • 

Amazon e . . 




Medusa . } 

Thetis . . j 

18P0-\ 

2,650 

O 1 

1900 / 

J 1 

1 

Arcona . i 

Undine . . / 

1900-\ 
1001 / 

2,715 

2 i 

1 

Berlin . ^ 

Lubeck . | 

il902-\ 

3,250 


Hamburg . . f 

Mimchen . . J 

1004 / 

2 


Danzig 

1904 

3,250 

2 i 

Stuttgart . . \ 

Stettin . . j 

1905 

3,450 

2 ' 

Dresden 

1906 

3,600 

2 

Kolbergf . 

! 1007 

4,300 

o 

Augsburg . 

1908 

4,350 

2 ' 

Stnissburg , ) 

Stralsnnd . . 1 

' 1010 

4,550 

SUie 

4 

Grandeiiz . . \ 

itegcnsbnrg . f 

1912 

5,000 , 

4 

ea: Russian! 
fx Russian 

1 1913 

4,500 

3 

fx K. Get) on - . 

' 19K! 

5,400 

4 

ex FI Niobe 

' 1914 

5,500 

4 




Torpedo 

Tubes 

•d « 

0) P 


Main Armam ent 


> c 

^ o 

W 

<D S 

cc 






Knots 

10 4 in. 

• 

1 

2 

8,500 

21 

10 4 in. 


2 

- 

8,500 

21-5 

10 4 in 

• 

2 

- 

11,000 

23 

10 4 in. 

' 

•- 

— 

13,200 

2S-5 

10 4 in. . 


2 

~ 

13,200 

23-5 

12 4 in. 


2 

1 

13,500 

! 24 

12 4 in. 


2 

_ 

20,000 

26 

1‘2 4 in. 

i 

2 


30,000 

20 

12 4 in. . 


2 

- 

1 30, 000 

! 

28 

12 4 in. 

i 


- 

30,000 

27^ 

S 5 in. 


2 

- 

j 27,400 

271 

12 4 in. 

10 6 in 


2 

- 

|45,0 

27i 


f- Possibly Sunk, 


^ These two ships, M. Aviur.sky and Nevehkoi^ were coiiiidetiii^' at Lllhiiig for the 
Russian Navy when war broke out. 

2 One of this class, the Elhinp, probably originally Ernatz IJeln, was sunk in the Jutland 
battle. Four have been reinoved from the above lists, but Hir John Jellicoc’s despatch 
mentioned the sinking of a fifth. 


It is impossible to speak witli any ceitainty coiKteriniyg the destroyer 
flotillas of the German ISfavy. They liave played an inconsiderahle part in 
the war. If we suppose that 12 boats liave been built (;very year, 

according to the jieaee prograiunie, and that 8 have been taken over 

which were building in Germany for other countries, we reach (in 1917) 
a total of 188 ; Init losses during the war would certainly reduce the 
number to 150 or less, and of these about 25 vould be over 12 years 

old. Several were admitted by the Germans to have been sunk iu the 

Jutland hattle—Sir John Jellicoc/s des]>alch put the number at 6, besides 
two damaged — and two were sunk in the raid on our cross-channel transport 
service, October 26, 1016, and two others subsequently. 

Even greater uncertainty concerns the submarines, which appear to 
he of two principal (dasses, those intended for local service and those 
for long range operations, pioliably vessels of 1,200 tons or more submerged 
displacement, with 20 knots surfuce speed, and carrying 4 guns. Germany 
entered the war with about 28 completed submarines, others have 
since been completed very rapidly. The total number has been estimated as 
at least 300, but probably half of these have been sunk or have gone out of 
the service. 
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For many months the German High Sea Fleet pursued a reticent 
strategy. The fleet in the Baltic endeavoured to assist the army in Russia in 
August, 1915 On December 16, 1914, and on April 26, 1916, battle-cruiser 
squadrons raided the English coast. On January 24, 1915, this squadron was 
brought to action at the 1 logger Bank. Activity began to be manifested in 
May last year, and on May 31 the whole Fleet cruised to the northward, 
and was brought to action oil the Jutland Bank on May 31. 

The German navy is manned by the obligatory service of the maritime 
population {seemdnnischeBcvolkerung) — sailors, fishermen, ships’ car]»enters, 
and others ; and also of the semi-maritime population — that is, of those who 
have smaller experience of the sea. All these were freed on this account from 
service in the army. Great inducements were hold out for able seamen to 
volunteer in the navy, and the number of these in recent years has been very 
large. The total seafaring population of Germany was estimated at 80,000, of 
whom 48,000 were sorvingin the merchant navy at home, and about 6,000 in 
foreign navies. The ^nrsonnel in 1914 was given as 3,889 officers and 

75,486 men, plus a reserve of about 110,000 men. It is extremely efficient, 
especially in torpedo service. Practically the entire fleet lias always been 
in commission. 

Production and Industry. 

1. Aouicultuiie. 

In Gemiany (except the Mecklenburgs) there is complete free trade in land. 
Generally sjieaking, small estates and peasant proprietorship prevail in the 
West and South German States, while large estates ]>revail in the north-east. 

According to the latest returns (1893 and 1900), 91 per cent, of the area 
of Germany is ])rodiictive and 9 per cent, unproductive. The subdivision of 
the soil, according to the latest official returns (1913), was as follows (in 
acres): — Aniblo land, 65,148,000; grass, meadows, pasture, 21,760,500; 
vineyards, 296,500 ; woods and forests, 35,558,000 ; all other, 12,811,500. 

On June 12, 1907, the total niimhcr of agricultural enclosures (including 
arable land, meadows, cultivated pastures, orchards, and vineyards) each culti- 
vated by one household, was 5,736,082, with an area of 78,665,370 acres, being 
an average of about D?‘7 acres to each. The total was distributed as follows : — 


Linder 2 '47 acres 2’47 to 24*7 acres 

24*7 to 247 acres 247 acres over 

1 Total 

2,731,055 ; 2,800,529 

074,932 ^ 28,566 | 

1 5,730,082 


On June 12, 1907, these farms employed 16,169,549 persons ; in the year 
ending June 12, 1907, tlie greatest number employed at the same time was 
19,732,424. 

The areas under the princi]>al crops, in acres, were as follows : — 


- 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

AVheat 

4,814,027 

4,935,222 

5,048,236 

2,921,967 

Rye . 

16,670,390 

16,036,847 

16,246,807 

12,443,785 

Barley (Summer) 

3,973,980 

4,134,627 

4,067,290 

2,280,827 

Oats . 

10,966,835 

11,095,388 

11,278,666 

7,697,267 

Potatoes 

8,363,675 

8,630,077 

8,466,245 

8,931,040 

Hay . 

14,806,630 

14,808,492 

14,822,476 

— 

Vines 

272,265 

264,690 

264,880 

242,642 

Tobacco 

39,440 

36,462 

3.6,405 

22,537 

Hops . 

67,630 

67,922 

i 68,317 

59,342 

Beet . 

1,261,860 

1,369,062 j 

1,423,092 

— . 
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The total yield of their products in the years indicated, in metric tons (1 
metric ton = 2,204 lbs. or *984 an English ton), or hectolitres (hectolitre = 
22 gallons), was as follows : — 



1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat . 

4,3(i0,624 

4,055,956 ' 

3,971,995 

3,8.^5,841 

Rye 

11,598,289 

12,222,394 

10,426,718 

9,152,402 

Barley . 

1 3,481,974 

3,673,254 1 

3,137,983 

2,483,752 

Oats . 

8,520,183 ! 

9,713,965 

9,038,185 

5,986,034 

Potatoes 

50,209,466 

54,121,146 

45,569,559 

53,979,258 

Hay 

27,681,860 ! 

29,184,994 

29,156.024 

24,000,000 

Hops . 

20,564 : 

10,617 

23,236 

14,56:-: 

Tobacco . . 1 

38,892 

38,855 

28,333 


Wine. Hfctol. . 

2, 01 9,. 392 ' 

1,004,947 

021,198 

1 2, 698, or 


Hop area in 1916 was 44,472 acres and production, 86,936 tons. Tobacco 
area in 1916, 31,762 acres. Sugar beet area in 1916-17, 1,100,000 acres ; in 
1915-16, 1,000,000 acres. 

Jn 1913 there were within the Empire 196,084,640 fruit trees, comprising 
74,375,929 apple-trees, 30,788,886 pear-trees, 64,547,217 plum-trees, 
21,390,088 cherry-trees, 769,731 apricot trees, 2,021,188 peach trees, and 
2,191,601 walnut trees. 

The number of domestic animals in Germany according to the Census 
of December 1, 1915, was: — 


States 

Horses i 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 

Prussia . . . • 

2,444,897 

11,776,765 

3,505,057 

11,803,268 

2,096,381 

Bavaria .... 

279,148 , 

3,701,860 

455,803 

1,708,304 

330,751 

Saxony .... 

11 7,. 349 

722,642 

60,796 

591,129 

142,790 

WUrt tern berg. 

76,173 

1,107,801 , 

219,359 

437,515 

118,175 

Baden .... 

40,333 

684,228 

39,305 

412,721 

140,22.5 

Other States . 

388,724 ! 

•2,32.3,6.52 : 

796,560 

2,334,274 

609,974 

Total, Dec. 1, 1915 . ' 

1 3,341,621 , 

20,316.948 

5,073,478 

17,287,211 

3,4.38,296 

,, Sept. 1,1910 . 

__ ; 

20,338,9.50 

— 

, 17,261,108 

— 


1 Exclusive of Ann)’ hor.ses. 


II. Fokkstuy. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of the Empire 
is put at 34,569,800 acres, of which crown forests occupy 675,540 acres; 
State and partly State forests, 11,015,910 acres ; communal forests, 5,577,470 
acres ; private forests, 16,130,000 acres, and forests belonging to various 
associations or foundations, 1,277,560 acres. Of the whole forest area about 
one-third (11,225,660 acres) is under foliage trees, oak, birch, ash, beech, 
&c., and two-thirds {23,344,240 acres) bear pine, larch, red and white fir, 
&c. The forests yield, according to the latest report (1900), 26,183,410 cubic 
yards of timber and 23,348,640 of firewood. 

Ilf. Mining. 

The great bulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia 
where the chief mining districts are Westphalia, Rhenish Pru-ssia, and Silesia, 
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for coal and iron, the Harz for silver and copper, and Silesia for zinc. Saxony 
has coal, iron, and silver mines ; Lorraine rich coal and iron ore fields ; anil 
the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg rich iron ore fields. 

In 1913 there \v(uo 4,275 mines and foundries in Germany employing 
1,196,786 persons (1,133,701 men, 15,969 women, 46,947 juveniles, and 169 
children under 14 years of age). 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised are as follows : — 


Coal . 
Lignite . 
Iron ore 
Zinc ore 
Lead ore 
Copper ore 
Rock Salt 
Potassic salt 


1000 


1910 


1011 


1912 


1013 


Metric Tons ' 
148,788,050, 
68,657,606' 
25,504,464; 
723,. '■.66' 
1.69,8.’')3! 
798,618' 
1,369,80.'.' 
7,042,034 


Metric Tens | 

1 .'.2,827,7771 
69,047,299, 
28,709,700' 
718,3161 
148,497- 
925,957; 
1,424,063' 
8,311,671 


Metric Tons | 
160,747,126 
73,774,128, 
29,879,353! 
699,970' 
140,155 
868,600 
1,436,491' 
9,606,875 


Metric Tons 
174,875,297 
80,934,797 
27,199,944 
643,598 
142,839; 
974,285' 
1,296,302 
11,161,202 


Metric Tons 
191,511,154 
87,233,084 
28,607,903 
641,549 
110,153 
947,757 
1,391,738 
13,306,312 


The coal production in 1914 amounted to 161,535,224 metric tons, and 
in 1915 to 146,712,350 tons; that of lignite in 1914 to 83.946,906 metric 
tons, and in 1915, 88,369,554 tons. 

The following table sbow.s particulars of the production of the foundries 
in Germany and Luxemburg in 1911 and 1912 : — 



Qnaiititv in ' Value in 

Quantity in 

Value in 



metric tons ' .sterling 

metric tons 

sterling 


1911 1911 

1912 

1912 


i £ 


£ 

Pig iron . 

. 15,574,039 ,42,525,550 

15,220,900 

46,143,900 

Zinc 

243,784 ' 5,717,950 

313,600 

7,463,950 

Lead 

161,4.50 i 2,207,600 

165,000 

' 2,804,900 

Co])per . 

37,455 i 2,200,700 

45,500 

1 3,287.950 

Silver 

869 : 3, 180, .500 

895 

3,707,250 

Gold 

44 ' 6,161,850 

43 

6,067,150 

Tin . 

12 426 j 1,974,800 

10,600 

2,205,300 

Snlphniic acid 

. 1,724;9S1 i 2,031,050 

1,649,700 

2,8i6,oro 


In 1913 the total output of pig iron was 19,291,920 tons, in 1914, 
14,389,547 tons; and in 1915 11,787,626 tons. Ingot steel production 
in 1914 totalled 14 872, 467 metric tons ; in 1915 13,163,188 tons. 


IV. Fi.shkriks. 

In 1907 the persons engaged in fishing numbered 33,665, of whom 15,811 
were employed in sea and sliore fi.shing, and 17,854 on inland waters. In 
1911, 701 boats, with an aggregate crew of 6,876, were engaged in deep-sea 
fishing in the North Sea. In 1913, the yield of the North Sea fisheries was 
valued at 1,730,560/., and the Baltic fi.sheries, 518,910/. ; total value of 
fish caught, 2,249,470/. 

V. Manufacturks. 

The chief seats of the flennan iron manufacture are in Prussia, Alsace- 
Ivorraine, Bavaria, and Saxony. Steel is made in Rhenish Prus.sia. Saxony 
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is the leading State in the production of textiles, but Westphalia and 
Silesia also produce linen ; Alsace-Lorraine, Wurttemberg, Baden, and Bavaria 
produce cotton goods. Woollens are manufactured in several Prussian pro- 
vinces, also in Saxony and Bavaria ; silk in Rhenish Prussia, Alsace, and 
Baden. Beetroot sugar is an important manufacture in Prussia, Brunswick, 
Anhalt, and Bavaria, &c. ; glass, porcelain, and earthenware in Silesia, 
Thuringia, Bavaria, and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Wurttemberg 
and Bavaria ; and beer in Bavaria, Prussia, Saxony, Baden, Hamburg, 
Brcjneii, kc. 

The following are the statistics of the beetroot sugar manufacture in the 
Zollgebiet : — 


y ears 

Number of 

Beetroot used 

Pniduction in Metric Tons 

No. of Kgs. 

; Beetroot to 

beginning 

1 August 

Factories 

in Metric Tons 

Uaw Sugar 

Molasses 

'produce IKg. 
of Sugar 

1909-10 

356 

12,892,068 

1,947,580 

282,411 

6*62 

1910-11 

i 354 

1.5,748,981 

2,512,928 

328,058 

, 6*27 

1911-12 

342 

9,060,5)75 

1,407,781 

302,164 

6*44 

1912-13 

312 

16,612,237 

2,632,282 

380,863 

6*32 

1913-14 

311 

16,939,979 

2,617,937 

375.643 

6*24 


In 1913-14 there were 24 rnanulactories of sugar from starch, which 
produced ll,3b‘J tons of dry sugar, 65,463 tons of syrup, and 4,681 tons of 
colour. 

The following ta])lc sliows the ((uantity of beer brewed within the Beer- 
excise district (Brmiskucrgehiei), which incdudes all the States of the 
Zollgebiet, except Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden, and Alsace-Loiraine. The 
amounts arc given in thousands of hectolitres (1 hectolitre — 22 gallons) : — 


Years 

beginning 

1 April 

Beer 

Excise Dist. 

Bavaiia 

Will! teni- 
berg 

Baden 

Alsaco- 

Lorraint) 

Total 

(Zollgebiet) 

1909 

37,340 

18,254 

3,516 

3,186 

1,290 

63,754 

1910 

38,080 

18,110 

3,981 : 

2,801 

1,206 

G4,465 

1911 

41,348 

19,642 

: 4,378 

3,208 

; 1,483 

70,358 

1912 

30,538 

19,300 

4,104 

3,238 

1,400 

67,872 

1913 

40,971 

19,088 

4,0.58 

3,283 

1,444 

60,200 


The total number of active ])rewcries in the Beer-excise district was in 

1913, 3,786. The amount brewed per head of the population in 1913 
was in gallons : — the Excise district, 17 ; Bavaria, 59; Wurttemberg, 36 ; 
Baden, 33 ; Alsace-Lorraine, 17 ; the entire Zollgebiet, 23 gallons. In 

1914, there were 53,448 distilleries in operation, which produced 
84,675,480 gallons of alcohol. 

In 1913, 556,840 juvenile workers were employed in Germany, 376,481 
being males and 180,359 females. In addition 8,008 boys and 6,158 girls 
(total 14,166) under 14 years of age were employed. 

Commerce. 

The commerce of the Empire is under the administration and guidance of 
special laws and rules, emanating from the Zollverein, or Customs Union, 
which, since March 1, 1906, embraces practically the whole of the States of 
Germany and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, as alao the Austrian 
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communes of Jungliolz and Mittelberg. A few districts in Baden (3,863 
inhabitants), on the Swiss frontier ; the Island of Helgoland ; the four Free 
Havens of Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Geestomunde, and Cuxhaven ; and 
the extra-customs territory of Bremen and Emden, still remain unincluded. 
The commercial statistics, however, exclude only the commerce of the island 
of Helgoland and the districts in South Baden. Population of the entire 
Wirtschaftsgebiet (commercial unit) in 1910, 65,157,115. 

Since 1879 Germany has been protectionist in her commercial policy. Of 
the total imports in 1913, the value of 235,398,700Z. was subject to duty, 
and 303, 085,600Z. duty-free (exclusive of the precious metals). The duties 
levied amounted to 41,263,500/., or 19 per cent, of the value of the imports 
subject to duty. 

The following table shows (in pounds sterling) the special trade for six 
years : — 


Y ear.s 

Imports 

Exports 

I Y ears 

Imports 

Exports 


SL 

jG s 

1 

j, 


& 

1909^ 

443,020,j00 

312,934,050 

! 1912 

550,850,000 

454,970,450 

1910 

405,499,000 

382,209,900 

1 1913 

500,335,800 

509,905,000^-> 

1911 

500,347,250 

411,219,900 

1 19141 

209,314,000 

249.248,000 


1 First G montlis. No fnrtiuT stalisru's coiiconiiiig Geiinaii trade iujve been published 
sinee the outbreak of war. 


The following are the priii(!ipal details of the special commerce for 
the years 1912 and 1913 (20 mar ks - £1). 


liui»orts E.xports 


Classes of got)ds 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 


jlhousaiid 

thousand 

thousau'l 

thousand 


marks 

marks 

uiui ks 

marks 

Aj:vicultural lu’oductsand foodstulfs 

7,100.202 

7,030,738 

1,475,087 

1,728,157 

Mineral raw materials 

1,045 4ti9 

1,087,250 

702,983 

809,805 

Manufactures of fats, oils, and wax 

28.292 

2f»,714 

47,205 

52,283 

Chemical h pharmaceutical itrodacts 

410,040 

4.30,385 

824, (i40 

950,414 

Textile materials and manufactures 

839,755 

804,511 

1,404,779 

1,500,550 

Leather and leather goods 

106,728 

10.3,057 

512,272 

553,219 

Rubber goods 

27,.397 

20,403 

120,511 

128,284 

Plaited goods, not of te.xiilv^ fibres . 

10,990 

8,584 

i 7,8112 

8,344 

Brooms, bru.slies, Ac. 

2,291 

2,015 

11,790 

1 2,395 

Manufactures of wood, Ac. 

74,127 

70,019 

140,570 

164,471 

Paper and jiapcr goods 

; 30,422 

31 ,340 

• 232,210 

262,683 

Books, statuary, pictures, (fcc. 

45,898 

45,937 

90,123 

104,807 

Manufactures of stone, «tc. 

34,012 

32,405 

' 30,615 

34,151 

Eartbonwaro 

7,581 

0,094 

101,984 

112,787 

Glassware 

19,752 

17,820 

119,515 

140,024 

Precious metals, manufactures of 

30,179 

29,099 


73,687 

Base metals, & manufacture.'* thereof 

051,620 

089,412 

1,004,911 

; 1,905 590 

Machinery <fe electrotechnical goods 

120,065 

.140,339 

1,025,937 

' 1.143,834 

Firearms, clocks toys, Ac, 

* 30,975 

30,081 

213,118 

233,129 


111 Germany, the average value of most inipoi ted articles is fixed annually, under the 
direction of Die Imperial Statistical OJIlce, by a commission of experts, since April 1, 
1911, the value of all exports and of G1 imiiorls is declared. The price lixed is that of 
the goods at the moment of crossing the frontier. For imimrts the price does not include 
Customs duties, cost of transport, nisuranco, wareliousiug, &c., incurred after the frontier 
is passed. For exports, the price includes all charges within the territory, but drawbacks 
and bounties are not tak< u into account. The (piaiititics are detenniued according to 
obligatory declarations, and, for Imports, the fiscal authorities may actually weigh th^ 
goods. For packages, an oflicial tare is deducted. The countries whence goods are 
imported, and the ultimate destination of exports are registered. 
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The imports of gold (coined and in bars) in 1913 amounted to 19,108,750/t $ 
of silver (coined and in bars), to 2,710,950/. ; the exports of gold amounted to 
3,051,600/.; of silver to 2,017,000/. 

Some of tlie leading imports and ex])orts under the above heads were, in 
thousands of marks value, as follows in 1912 and 1913 in millions of marks ; — 


Imports 


1912 

1013 

Exports. 

1912 j 

1913 

(jottoi) (raw) . 


1)79-8 

G07 1 

ij Machinery and parts 

630-3 i 

680-3 

Wheat 


39') -8 

417-3 

Iron and iron goods. 

580 9 ! 

G52-2 

Wot)l (raw) 


405-9 

412-7 

, ; Coals 

4.36-6 ; 

516-4 

Barley 


444-2 

390-4 

ii Colton goods . 

421-6 ! 

446-5 

Copper 


313 0 

335-3 

j Woollens .... 

253-4 1 

270-9 

Hkius and Hides 


250-8 

321-7 

' Sugar .... 

130-5 1 

264 7 

Iron Ore . 


201-1 

227-1 

I’apcr and paper goods . 

232 '2 

262-8 

Cottee 


252 -G 

219 G 

Furs 

211-5 1 

225 4 

Coal . 


191 

-204 -G 

Silk goods. 

190 9 ! 

202-4 



193-1 

194-1 

: Coke 

126-4 

14G-7 

Furs . 


194-8 

187-8 

D\es (aniline) . 

133-S 

142-1 

Nitrate 


178-8 

171 9 

Rye 

12V5 

132-9 

Silk (raw) . 


146-9 

15S 

Clothing .... 

118-3 i 

132 

Bran . 


209 2 

i 149-4 

i: Co])per good.s . 

108-1 

i30’8 

Itubber 


184-8 

1 146-8 

LtNilhor goods . 

98-1 i 

114-2 

Lard 


141-1 

1 14G'7 

Toys 

92-3 ; 

103-3 

Tobacco . 


135 -G 

J34-3 

Wheat .... 

03-4 ' 

87 -G 

Linseed 


104 -s i 

129-7 

Books .... 

t)6 

74-3 

Butter 


12G-3 1 

IKS 7 

' Kails and sleepers , 

79-9 

73-7 

Oil Cake 


llG-5 ' 

118-G 

Cotton 

6K1 

61-1 

Horses 


100 1 

llG-3 

Imligo .... 

45-2 

53-3 

Jticc . 


1 02 -G. 

103 9 

Cliina ware 

47-5 

50 "6 

Maize 


143-2 

lOJ-9 

Electric lamp.s . 

50 4 

48 1 

n.ve , 


43-9 

42 2 

Telegraph ('able 

32-3 

39-;: 

The special 

coinmer* 

;c by Cl 

)Uiitrics of the “ Doutsciies Zollgcbiet” 

(since 

March 1, 1906, 

, “ Dent' 

>chcs Wirtschaftsgebict ”) was mainly distributed as 


follows in 1912 and 191-1 : — 





Imports 

Im]>ort.s 

Exports 

Exi)Orts 





(1913) 

(1912) 

, (1913) 




1,000 Marks 

1,000 Marks 

1,000 Marks 

jTjOOO Mark 

Austria Hungary 



8-29,617 

S27..'i0'i 


' 1,101,80(1 

Belgium 



386,61 1 

:;u,»>uo 

493, 2s7 

1 551,(I0'» 

Denmark 



202,1 S3 

191,900 

254,193 

283,500 

Finland 



30,869 

45,200 

83,407 

i 97.500 

France . 



552,236 

584,200 

689,425 

789,900 

Creat Britain 



842,619 

876,100 

1,161,060 

1,438,200 

Greece . 



25,053 

26,600 

18,894 

1 24,400 

Italy . 



.'{04,612 

317,700 

401,162 

393,500 

Netherlands 



345,00!) 

333,000 

608,510 

693,500 

Norway 



6-{,835 

82,000 

144,714 

161,700 

Portugal 



25,161 

25,300 

42,207 

52,100 

Rumania 



13‘<,178 

79,800 

131,701 

140,000 

Ru8.sia in Europe 



1,527,8.50 

1,424,600 

679,829 

; 880,000 

Spain .... 



189,817 

J9s,7O0 

112,944 

143,000 

Sweden 



213,987 

224,100 

197,415 

229,800 

Switzerland . 



205,7-28 

213.300 

520,460 

536,100 

U'urkish Empire . 



77,874 

73,900 

113,268 

98,400 

Egypt .... 



111,666 

118,400 

38,039 

! 43,400 

British W. Africa 



118,576 

134,500 

15,160 

16,700 

,, S. Africa 



67,207 

69,600 

44,526 

1 46,900 

Algeria 



31,537 

34,600 

5,345 

' 6,200 

Biitish India 



533, 2.30 

.541,800 

107,500 

1 150,700 

,, Malacca, ^c. . 



2.3, 7 5( » 

24,300 

13,368 1 

14,700 

China .... 



115,279 

130,000 

81,705 

122,800 

Japan .... 



43,13.3 i 

46,600 

110,557 

122,700 

I^etherlaudK India 



214,011 

227,600 

74,552 

08,600 

Argentina . 

. 


444,872 

494,600 

239,410 

265,000 
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Imports 

Iin]»<)rts 

Exports 

Exports 

Froin or to 


! (1912) 

(1913) 

(1912) 

(1913) 



i 

1,000 Marks 

1,000 Marks 

1,000 Marks 

1,000 Mark 

Bolivia .... 


. j 38,323 

40,700 

12.302 

12,000 

Brazil .... 


. 1 .313,181 

247,900 

192,831 

199,^00 

Chile , 


. I 209,651 

199,8( 0 

112.003 

07,800 

Cuba .... 


. ! 11,500 

, 13,200 

28,711 

34,000 

Guatemala . 


31,626 

34,900 

4,164 

4,700 

Mexico .... 


3 5,. 54 2 

25,000 

45,269 

48,000 

Uruguay 


.50,301 

43,200 

38.492 

35.800 

United States 


1.5S5,9S4 

' 1,711,200 

097,590 

713.200 

Canada 


58,1.30 

04,100 

54,254 

00,500 

Australia 


276,713 

296,100 

87,579 

88,500 


The following' table shows the amount of the commercial intercourse 
between Germany ami the United Kingdom in five years, according to the 
Board of Trade Ketiirns : - 


- 

1912 1 

1913 1914 1 

1915 

1916 

Imports from 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

Germany into 
U.K. . 

70,C48,152 

80,4n,0r)7 47,049.348 

200,880! 

^ 102,980 

Exj)orts of Brit- 




ish produce to 
Germany 

40,362,767; 

40,677,030! 23,080,268 

— 

— 


Principal articles im[)ortcd into the United Kingdom from, and exported 
from the United Kingdoju to Germany : — 


staple Imports into U.K. 
from Germany 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


£ 

£ 

£ 

.£ 

£ 

.Sugar . . 

7,735,183 

9,613,933 

0,201,591 

10,912,018 

5,466,307 

Glass and manufactures. | 

995,854 

1,033,722 

1,123,840 

1,248,384 

697,704 

Eggs ... . ; 

200,860 , 

233,142 

220,506 

215,816 

176,289 

Cottons and yarn . 

6,279,580 

7,115,786 

5,888.676 

7,540,567'' 

4,748,256 

Woollen.s an<l yarn . 

1,822,514 

2,574,234 

2,579,099 

2,592,925 

1,493,259 

Iron steel A maimf. . 

4,321,988 

.5,147,507 

5,705,729 

7, 5 24,. 533 

4,679,617 

Machinery 

Toys .... 

1,. 340, 803 

1,977,014 

2,435,91 7 

2,384,142 

1,779,344 

1,012,161 ' 

1,013,194 1 

1,090,534 

1,183,703 

484,741 


In 1911!) imports into tiie United Kingdom from Gernianv, were bristles, 
2,372^. ; oils, 2,660/ ; wood pulp, 1,638/. ; wax, 3,176/. books, 7,006/. ; 
potash, 26,014/. ; chemicals, 20,422/. ; chiiiawarc, 6,406/. ; cotton gloves, 
2,787/. ; cotton hosiery, 1,648/. ; drugs, 3,640/. ; electric goods, 2,253/. ; 
artificial flowers, 1,003/. ; window glass, 2,200/. ; flint glass. 5,173/, ; hard- 
ware, 3,454/ ; scientific instruments, 1,373/. ; macliiuery, 5,786/. ; iron and 
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steel manufactures, 25,5l7i. ; wrought metal, 3,1697. ; painters’ colours, 
10 , 5477 . ; toys, 1,0127. ; watches, 3,1217. 


Princijial articles of British 


Produce exported to 
Germany 


i Cottons and yarn 
-Woollens and yarn 
Alpaca, &c., yarn 
Wool . 
Ironwork 
Herrings . 
Machinery 
Coal, coke, kc. 
New ships, kc. 


1910 I 1911 


j £ i £ 

! 7,310,91ol 8,036,015 
! 5,952,326' 6,024,992 
! 1,732,873| 1,770,933 
2,164,423| 1,950,183 
; l,608,005i 1,735,683 
! 1,925, 875| 2,512,258 
' l,840,432i 1,934,065 
! 4,438,255! 4,180,725 
: 118,883! 327,903 

I I 


1912 1913 1914 

£ i £ I ^ 

8,338,486 7,797,200^ 4,984,203 
6,586,365 5,019,667! 4,170,011 
1,635,522 1,869,029' 1,124,241 
1,174,160 1,459,134 762,791 

2,108,992 1,675,456 885,961 

2,397,022 2,818,879 622,371 

2,106, OOr 1,887,387 1,061,391 
4,389,114; 5,345,732' 3,099,151 
467,289 456,299 159,662 


Of exports in 1915 tliere were none. 

The ports of Hamburg and Bremen were tlie chief gates of commercial 
intercourse of Germany witli the United Kingtloui and the United 
States. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The following was the distribution of the mercantile navy oftJermany 
only sliips of more than 17*65 tons gross-tonnage) on January 1 of three 
years : — 


Baltic Ports | North Sea Ports Total Shipjaug 



X umber j 

Net tonnagfj 

Number 

Net tonnage 

Number 

Net tonnage 

1912:— 

Sailing vessels 

392 i 

18,589 

2,331 

491,173 

2,723 

510,0.59 

Steamers 

r,r,o 

298,321 

1,459 

2,21.5,345 

2,009 . 

2,51.3,666 

Totals 

94 2 

:;i9,9u7 

3,790 

2,706,8)8 

^ 1 
4,732 

3,023,725 

1913; — 

Sailing vessel.s 


17,187 

2,364 

481,041 

; 2,752 

' 

498,228 

Steamers 


:;o 1,145 I 

i 

1,586 1 

! 2,354,351 

; 2,098 

2,055,496 

Totals . 

'.t.'.O 

1 

318,3:^2 i 

I 

3,900 i 
( 

2,8.35,392 

’ 4,850 

i 

3,153,724 

19H:— 

Sailing ves.sel.s 

i 104 1 

20, 1 ','J ! 

2,, 361 ' 

467, r 07 

2,765 

487,759 

Steamers 

.'.8.3 ; 

3)1,703 1 

1 ,587 

2,520,609 

2,170 

2,832,312 

Totals . 

987 

; ■■ 1 

331,8.55 i 

3,948 

■ 2,988, 2U; 

4,935 

3,320,071 


Of the total shipping on January 1, 1914, 2,329 of 318,646 tons; 
1913, 2,281 of 298,584 tons; 1912, 2,260 of 812,713 tons belonged to 
Prussian ports. The total number of sailors required for manning the ships 
of the merchant navy was, on January 1, 1914, 83,898 ; January 1, 1913, 
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77,746; 1912, 75,130. The size of the various ships iu 1914 was as 
follows : — 


- 

Under 100 
Tons gross 

100-500 
Tons gross 

500-1,000 
Tons gross 

1,000-2,000 
Tons gross 

2,000 Tons 
gross and 
over 

Sailing vessels 

2,05rt 

533 

! 43 

' S3 

80 

Steamers . i 

241 

575 1 

1 255 

316 

783 


Of the sailing vessels 1,481 were totally of iron or steel ; of the steamers 
2,159 were of iron or steel. 

Huilt in German private yards, 1913, 936 vessels of 523,733 tons gross 
(inoliidiiig 22 war vessels of 55,860 tons gross). Of these, 179 of 38,249 tons 
gross (including 9 war Vfvssels of 2,240 tons gross) were built for foreigners. 
Built in foreign yards for Germans, 103 trading vessels of 42,267 tons 

Ship})ing of the German Empire, in which each vessel, if it entered 
several ports on a single voyage, is counted only once : — 



With Cargoes 

In Ballast \ 

Fotal 


Number 

Neb tonnage 

Number 

Net tonnage Number 

Net tonnage 

1911 






Entered . 

100,851 

29,068,055 

11,837 

2,468,733 112,691 

31,536,788 

Cleared . 
f9T2T— 

81,291 

21,101,181 

32,288 

10,r)44,514 113,579 

31,645,695 

Entered . 

101,915 

29,763,394 

12,492 

1 2,778,06) 114,407 

, 32,541,458 

Cleared . 

83,635 

22,066,632 

30,296 

|l], 540, 021 113,931 

1 32,606,653 

1913 




! ' ' 


Entered . 

102,553 

31,783,761 

13,413 

’ 5,988,416 : 115,966 

34,772,177 

Cleared . 

88,057 

23,832,113 

29,318 

11,089,693 i 117,375 

34,921,806 


The iiumhcr and tonnage of foreign slup})ing compared with national 
shipping, 1913 : — 


EiitertMl Cleared 


Foreign ships 

Total 

With Cargoes 

Total 

With Cargoes 


No. 

Net 

tonnage 

No. 

Net 

tonnage 

No. 

Neb 

tonnage 

No. 

Net 

tonnage 

Danish 

British 
Swedish 
Dutch 
Norwegian . 
Russian 

S lf»l 
5,‘iS5 
5,9.‘D 
:^,t’.35 
2,184 
517 

1.708,282 
6.17‘',7L4 
2,172 577 
1,022,585 
1,350.(M 
197,031 

6,551 

5,069 

5,272 

2,901 

1,889 

448 

1,565,705 

5,87i;,8S8 

2.026,808 

882,783 

l,2e8,474 

177,985 

S,131 

5,,317 

f.,967 

3,812 

2,181 

512 

1,714,2.37 
6, 237,, 5 67 
2,180,898 
1,635,0 8 
1,364,788 
191,518 

6.095 
2,820 

4.096 
2,(\S7 
1,105 

284 

1,408,298 

2,554,476 

1,420.048 

622.135 

606,951 

112,042 

Total, includ- 
ing other 
foreign 

26,687 

13,540,885 

22.960 

12,501,609 

: i 

; 26,919 ; 

18,6 15, 219 ’ 

17,636 

7,127,098 

German shins 

89.329 

21.281.342 

79.593 

19,282,252 

i 90,456 

21,276,587 

j 70,421 

16,70.5.015 


3 0 
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Shipping at the principal ports in 1913 : — 



i With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 


I N umber 

Net tonnage 

Number|Net tonnage 

Number 

Net tonnage 

Hamburg: I — 
Entered 

14,054 

13,141,362 

10,324,437 

2,373 

1,100,532 

16,427 

1,441,894 

14,496,023 

Cleared 

13,745 

4,240 

4,172,186 

17,985 

Bremen :2 — 






Entered 

3,310 

1,928,950 

5or» 

220,020 

3,876 

2,148,976 

2,075,418 

Cleared 

2,841 

1,212,621 

868 

802,797 

3,709 

Stettin 







Entered 

4,900 

1,893,434 

272 

119,045 

5,172 

2,012,479 

2,073,354 

Cleared 

4,207 

1,272,360 

918 

800,994 

5,185 

Altona : — 



Entered 

8,313 

017,443 

79 

4,509 

3,392 

022,012 

490,417 

Cleared 

. ; 1,2S1 

96,270 

1,655 

394,147 

2,930 

LUbeck — 


Entered 

4,047 

958,239 

499 

45,288 

4,546 

i 1,003,587 

Cleared 

3,747 

541,103 

791 

402,134 

4,538 

1,003,297 

1 

Neufahrwasser 

(Danzig) 



Entered 

2,8U 

781.498 

371 

156,092 

3,182 

i 937,590 

Cleared 

2,521 

051,092 

055 

284,044 

1 

3,176 

935,130 

Rostock : — 




(Warnemunde) 







Entered 

3,423 1 

1,499,908 

288 

■ 53,244 

3,711 

j 1,553,152 

Cleared 

. ' 3,408 

1,479,929 

307 ; 

! 80,808 

3,715 

1,566,737 


1 Excluding Cuxhaven. - Excluding Breinerhaven and Vegesack. Excluding Travemunde. . 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 


The following table gives some details of German railways : — 


Years 

Total Length, 
in English 
miles 

Total Cajutal 

£ 

Expenditure 

£ 

Receipts 

£ 

Percentage 
on Capital 
of Surplus 

1909 

36,093 

851,853,011 

100,933,477 

11.5,950,000 

4-92 

1910 

36,599 

875,917,215 

103,725,098 

152,524,442 

5-57 

1911 

37,053 

900,411,009 

108,238,122 

164,330,389 

6*23 

1912 

37,823 

922,850,000 

117,300,000 

173,850,090 

6 '29 

1913 

37,917 j 

962,750,000 

124,500,000 

177,800,000 

6-70 


In 1913, 618,351,000 metric tons of goods, including live cattle, were 
carried, and paid 2,213,200,000 marks ; the number of passengers in 1913 
was 1,798,000,000, yielding 975,800,000 marks. 

In 1913 there were 3, 168 miles of tramway, and 6,923 miles ‘ Kleinbahnen/ 
The length of railway line of normal and narrow gauge respectively 
belonging to each of the State systems, and the length of private line, were 
as follows on March 31, 1915: — 


Railway sy.stem 

Normal gauge 

Narrow gauge j 

Total 


Miles 

Miles i 

Miles 

Pnissian-Hessian • . . . . 

24,735 

149 1 

24,884 

Bavarian 

5,208 

72 

5,280 

Saxony ....... 

1,773 

819 , 

2.092 

WUrttemberg 

1,251 

63 

1,814 

Baden 

1,141 

18 1 

1,169 
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Railway system 

Normal gauge 

Narrow gauge 

! Total 


Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Mecklenburg .... 

. : <)84 1 



(584 

Oldenburg 

421 ; 

1 

421 

Royal Milirary .... 

44 1 

__ , 

1 44 

Alsace-Lorraine .... 

1,2(59 ! 

50 

1 1,319 

Total 

3(5.52(5 

071 

37,197 

Private 

2,2ns 

715 

2,923 

Grand 'Totul 

38,784 

1,3'. (5 1 

40,120 


II. Canals and Navigations. 

The latest available statistics are for 1904. They will be found in the 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1913, p. 885 On June 17, 1914, the 
Hohenzollern Canal, between Berlin and Hohensaatcii, was opened. 

III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of their 
respective Governments. All parts ol the Empire excej)t Bavaria and 
Wiirttemberg are united to form an imperial postal district {Rcichsvostgehiet), 
Statistics for 1913 


- 

Einploye.s 

No. of Po.st 
OlRces i 

No. of Boxes 

No. of Tele- 
graph Offices 

Roichspostgebict 

Bavaria .... 
Wiirttemberg . 

224,530 

16,941 

0,724 

34,860 

5,3.W 

1,200 

135,179 

19,989 

5,813 

38,509 

9,136 

2,368 

Total in Emjiire . 

248,195 

1 

41,415 

160,981 

i 50,013 

Amount of busiues.s transacted in 1913 : 

— 




- 

Reichsiiost.gebiot 

Bavaria 

Wurtteiuberg 

Empire 

Letters . 

Post Cards 

Printed matter 
liusines.s paper.s . 
Samples . . * 

Journals 

1 

3,423,405,970 
1,872,365,120 
1,729,515,740 
38,6(50,940 
113,423,230 
2,074,631,350 1 

32(5,585,140 

160,720,550 

1(56,152,470 

l,984,s80 

8,140,590 

280,111,000 

122,112,75(1 

64,473,570 

67,(598,190 

840,360 

3,239,180 

107,887,300 

3,872,1(53,866 
2,097,559,240 l 
1,963,36(5.670 
41,486,180 
124,802,850 
, 2,462,629,710 

Total, including i 
other despatclies j 
Money sent {£ ster- 
ling) . 

9,807,020,430 

2,933,303,864 

998,233,210 j 

251,593,r>44 

i 

391,958,780 

111,320.094 

11,197,212,420 

' 3,296,217,402 


1 The use of post cards for inland correspondence in Germany is almost double that of 
any other country. 


Finances of the po.stal and telegraphic and telephonic services in 1913 
(in marks) : — 


— 

Rclchspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Empire 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

833.314,597 

743,622,852 

80,713,143 

64,294,999 

31,977,952 

22,939,392 

946,005,692 

830,850,743 

Surplus 

89,692,245 

16,418,144 

9,088,560 

115,148,940 


3 o 9 
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'rhe following arc the telegraph statistics for the year 1913 : — 


- 

Telegraph 

I.ines, 

miles 

Telcgrajdi 

Wires, 

miles 

Inland 

Telegrams 

j Foreign 

1 Telegrams 

Reichspo.stgehici 

121,148 

402,889 

30,221,810 

16,299,480 

Bavaria. 

1 9,020 

59,409 1 

2,077,200 

1,048,570 

WUrttemberg 

7,090 

12,143 

837,320 

45 N, 430 

Total in Empire . , 

147,804 

474,501 

i 39,730,420 

17,800,480 


111 1913 the urban telephone systems had SO, 099 miles of line and 
3,694,021 miles of wire; conversations, 2,073,757,950. The 10,105 inter- 
urban systems had 840,993 miles of wire ; conversations, 444,194,700. 

Money and Credit. 


Money (in thousands of marks) coined since the foundation of the present 
Empire : — 


Year beginning 

1 April 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Coi)per 

! Total 

1910 

166,4 30*1 

43,435*5 

4,107-6 

200*0 

214,473*3 

1911 

136,346*1 

40,910*2 

6,524*3 

1,142*2 

184,922*8 

1912 

124,293-2 

31,053-0 

6,213*9 

1,275*4 

162,836*1 

1913 

155,917*7 

48,695*5 

3,253*1 

687*0 

208,553*3 

1914 

31,939*9 

72,223*0 

5,888*9 

377*4 

110,429’2 

Total (1871- 






Marcli 31, 






1915) 

5,319,356*5 

1,232,858*9 118,995*2 

24,673*2 

6,695,893*8 

Withdrawn . 

178,153*5 

1,825-0 

5,373-3 

790 

185,431*4 

Remaining — 





' 

(Mar. 31, 1915) 

5,141,103*0 

1,231,033*3113,621*9 

24,594*2 

0,510,462-4 

(Mar. 31, 1916) 
(Mar. 31, 1917) 

5,155,846 8 

1,265,883-7 

114,364*8 

24,907*5 

0,571,768-6' 

5,155,813*3 

1,270,394*3 108,047*2 

25,106 T 

6,485,426-1* 


1 IncliuliDg 10,7155,578 marks’ worth of iron coins. 

2 Including 25,965,144 marks’ worth of iron coins and 90,001 marks’ wortli of aluminlr m 
coins. 


The bank notes current in the German Empire are those of (1) the 
Imperial Bank (in denominations of 10, 20, 50, 100 and 1,000 marks) ; (2) 
the Badische Bank (100 mark notes only) ; (3) tlie Bayerische Notenbank 
(10 mark notes only) ; (4) the SacliMsche Bank (100 and 500 mark notes) ; 
and (5) Wiirttembergische Notenbank (J 00 mark notes). The notes of tlie last 
four banks arc tenned ‘ private bank notes.' 'i’he notes of all five banks 
must be accepted at their full face value by each of the banks named. Since 
January 1, 1910, the notes of tlie Imiioiial Bank are legal tender. 

As a war measure Imperial Trea.sury Notes in dem niinations of 10 and 6 
marks were issued to the extent of 240 million marks and by the law of 
August 4, 1914, were declared legal tender. By the same law the necessity 
to change all notes into gold was set aside. Moriiover, Loan Banks were 
established in August, 1914, with the right of issuing notes up to 8,000 
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million marks. These notes, which are in denominations of 50, 20, 10, 5, 
2 and 1 marks, are accepted at all public offices post, railways, 

customs, etc.). 

On January 31, 1916, the circulation of paper money was as follows : — 
Imperial l>ank Notes, 6,. 502 million marks ; Treasury Notes, 320 million 
marks; Private Bank Notes, 133 million marks; Loan Bank Notes, 973 
million marks ; total, 7,928 million marks. 

Average financial condition of the note issuing banks (thousands of 
marks) : — 


Liabilities Assets 


Year 1 Bks. i 

j Capital 

! : 

llescirve 

Fund 

Notes in 
Circula- 
tion 

Total j 1 

including Coin h 
ot.her Lia-' Bullion 
hilil.it's I 

Notes of 
.State 
other 
Banks 

Bills 

Total 

including 

other 

Assets 

1914 1 f) 23."), 500 

1915 5 23‘),,")00 

1916 5 235,500 

SS.943 

95,795 

100,744 

3,064,410 

7,060.317 

8,212,507 

4,903.575 1,785,022 
10,218,490 2,547,646. 
13,785,956 2,604,497 

314,158 

1,326,974 

2,604,497 

2, 20.^), 08 S 
5,906,838 
0,724,317 

4,003,576 

10,218,490 

13,785,956 


The condition of the Iin])erial Bank of Germany on April 29, 1917, 
and on April 23, 1917, is shown as follows (in thousands of pounds) : — 


— 

April 29, 1916 

Apiil 23, 1017 

Total coin and bullion .... 

125,195 

127.456 

Of which gold .... 

1 23,085 

120,615 

Treasury notes and loan bank notes 

46,048 

27,521 

Notes of other banks 

447 

440 

Bills discounted 

256,904 

424,240 

Advances 

605 

464 

Investinonts 

2,463 

5,258 

Other securities 

18,782 

54,4(10 

Notes in circulation 

334, .845 

407,216 

Deposits 

86,844 

200,716 

Other liabilities 

16,. 383 

18,312 

Reserve funds 

4,273 

4,506 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Mark^ of 100 Pfennig is of the value of Ilje?. , or 20 ‘43 marks to the 
pound sterling. Gold coins arc 20, and 10-mark pieces, called respectively 
doppel-krone^ and krone. The 20-mark piece weighs 7*96495 grammes 
*900 line, and consequently contains 7*16846 grammes of fine gold. Silver 
coins are 5-, 2-, and 1-mark pieces and half-mark pieces. The mark weighs 
5*5 grammes *900 tine, and thus contains 5 grammes of tine silver. Nickel^ 
coins are 25, 10, and 5-pfonnig pieces. There are bronze coins of smaller 
denominations. Iron coins were introduced in 1915 — 5 pfennig pieces in 
August, and 10 pfennig ])ieces in December, aluminium coins (1 pfennig 
pieces) in 1916, and zinc coins (10 pfennig pieces) in 1917. 

The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender only up to 20 marks. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in force. 
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Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

Before the <leclaration of war between the United Kingdom and Germany 
(August 4; 1914) the Right Hon. Sir William E. Goschen, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., was the Biitisli Ambassador in Berlin, and His Serene Highness 
Prince Licliiiowsky was the German Ambassador in London. 

Books of Reference concerning the German Empire. 

(See also under Prussia, Bavaria, &c. ) 

1. Official Publications. 

Amtliche Liste <ier Schiffe dcr Deutschen Kriegs- iind Handelsmarinc, mitihren Unter 
sclieidungs-Signalen. Abgcschlossen am 1 , Jauiiar. Aintl. Mittheilungenausden Jahres- 
Berichten der Gewerbc-Aufsiolitsbeamten. Zcntial-Blatt fiir das Deutsche Reich. 
Deutsches Handelsarchiv, Zoitschrift fiir Handel und Gewerbe. Handbuch fiir das 
Deutsche Reich. Handbuch fiir die Deutsche Ilandelsinarine. Herausgegeben im 
Reichsaint der Innern. Annual. Berlin. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. London. 

Deutscher Reiebs-und Kdiiigl. Preussiy^ner Staats-Anzeiger. Berlin. 

Deutsches Mcteorologisches Jahrbuch (Beobachtungs-Systeme). Deutsche Seewarte. 

Die Deutsche Arinee und die Kaiserliche Marine. Kintheilung,Trupi)en, Ac. Bearbeite 
in der kartographischen Abtheilung der Kdnigl. Landesaufnahme. Berlin. 

Gewerbe und Handel itn Deutschen Rei<‘h nach der gewerblichcu Betriebszahlung vom 
12 Juni, 1P07. Berlin, 

Monatliche NacJiwei.se liber den answartigen Handel Deuischlands. Published by 
the Imperial Statist'cal Bureau. Berlin (Since 1802.). 

Reielis-Arheitsblatt (Monthly). Herau.sgegeben vom Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amte, 
Ahteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Berlin. (Since 1003.) 

Statistikder Deutschen Reichs-Post-nnd TelegraplKUi-Verwaltung. Annual. Berlin. 

Statistik derim Bid.ricbebelindlichen Kisenbahnen Deutschlands, Bcarbeitct im Ueichs- 
Kisenbahn Amt. Annual. Berlin. 

Statistik des Deutseben Reiclis. Ilerau.sgcgeben vom Kaiserlichen Statist, Amte. (Ersto 
Reilie) Bd. 1-LXllI (187:i-i8S3) ; Neue Folge, Bd. 1-149 (1884-1003) ; Bd. 150-250 to end of 
1011 (darin jahrlicli : “ Bewegung der Bev<31kerung ” (since 1007); “Handel" (2, since 
1006: 3 vols.); " Sceschitfahrt “ Binnenschitlahrt," “Die deutsehe Flagge in den 
aasserdeutschen Hafeu” (since 1007); “ Krimiualstatistik," “ Krankcnversicherung ” 
“ Streiks und Aussperrungen ”) zeitweilig wicderkehrciid : Yolkszahlungcn ; Berufs und 
Gewerbezahlungen. Berlin. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Herausgegeben vom Kaiserlichen Statis- 
tischen Amte. Berlin (since 1880.) Statisti.sclies Handbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 
Teil I-II. Berlin, 1007. (Mit Uebersichten fiir die Zeit 1870-11^05). Vierteljahrshefte zur 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs (since 1802). 

Die Deutsche Volkswirthschaft am Schlusse des 10. Jahrhuuderts. Auf Grund der 
Ergebnisse der Berufs und Gcwerliezahlung von 1805 und nach anderen Quellcn bearbeitet 
im Kaiserlichen Statisti.schen Amt. 1000. 

Das Deutsche Reich in gesundheitlicher und demographischer Beziehung. Festschrift 
zum 14. internat. Kongress fiir Hygiene und Dciuographie. Berlin, 1007. Bearb. vom 
Kaiserlichen Gcsundheit.samt und vom Kai.serliclien Statistischen Amt. Berlin, 1007. 

Weissbuch. Official Correspondence relating to German Possessions in Africa and the 
Pacific, and to the Congo, Egyi)t, and East Asia. 20 vols. Berlin, 1884-1900. 

2. Non Official Publications. 

Andler (C.), Colleetion de documents sur le pangennanisme. 3 vols. Paris, 1915. 

Baedeker's VtQvlm and its Environs. 5th ed. Leipzig, 1912. — Northern Germany 
16th ed. Leij^zig, 1913.— -Soutliern Germany. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1914. — The Rhine. 
17th ed. Leipzig, 1911. 

Barker (J. E.), Modern Germany. [5th ed. London, 1915.— The Foundations of Germany. 
London, 1916. 

Barmm (Rudolph), Deiitsclilands Stcllung im Welthandcl und im Weitverkehr. Berlin, 
1914. 

^Bernhardi (General F. von), Germany and the Next War. London, 1914. 

Blbllographie der deutschen Zeitschilften-Litteratur, Leipzig. (Since 1897.) 

Bigelow (Poultney), History of the German Struggle for Liberty. 4 vols. Ijondoii, 1906. 

Bismarckf the Man and the Statesman: Reflections, Ac., by himself. (Eng. Trans.) 
2 vols. London, 1898. 

Roofe(Ed.), Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches, Stuttgart, 1902. 
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Bourdon (Georges), L’Enigiae Allemande. Une Enquete chez les Allemands. Ce 
qn’Hs jiensent. Ce qu'ils veulent. Ce qu'ils peuvent. Paris, 1013. English edition, 
1914. 

Brandenburg (Erich) ^ Die Reichsgriindung. Leipzig, 1016. 

Braun (G.), Deutschland Berlin, 1016. 

Prince Bernhard von), Imperial Germany. [Revised edition of English transla- 
tion.] London, 1016. 

Btt«ch(M.), Bismarck : some Secret Pages of his History. 8 vols. London, 1898. 

Caivgr (Rich.), Wirtschaftstatistische Monatsberichte. Berlin. Annual. — Deutschlands 
Wirtschaft im ersten Kriegsjahr (1914-15). Berlin, 1915. 

Chisholm (G. G.), Europe. Vols. I. and II. of Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel. London, 1899 and 1900. 

(Price), Germany and the Germans. Jiondon, 1913. 

Compton (E. T. and E.) and DicMe (J. F.), Germany (Illustrated). London, 1912. 

Cramh (J. A.), Germany and England. London, 1914. 

Dawson (W. H.), Germany and the Germans. 2 vols London, 1894. — The German 
Workman. London, 1906.— Tim Evolution of Modern Germany. London. 1908. — The 
Growth of Modern Germany. London, 1909 —Social Insurance; in Germany, 1883-1911. 
London, 1012 —Municipal Life and Government in Germany. London, 1914. 

Deutsche Erde, Zeitschrifi fiir Deut.schkunde. Gotha. 

Deutsch-Nautischer Alrnanach. Illustrirtes Jahrbuch iiber Seeschiffahrt, Marine und 
Schiffbau. Berlin. 

Ft/'<?(R. H.), The German Empire between Two War.s. London, 1916. 

Fiandin (E.), L’Allemagne en 1914. Paris, 1915. 

Forschungen zur deutschen Landes-u. Volkskunde m Anfrage dcr Centralcommission 
fiir wissenschai’tliche Landerkunde von Deutschland- Stuttgart, 1885. In progress. 

Gothaischer gonealogischer Hof- Knlender- Annual. Gotha. 

Grandvilliers {J de), Es.sai sur le libcralisme allcinand. Paris, 1915. 

Oruher (Christ.), Wirtschaftsgeographie miteingehender Berhcksichtigung Deutsoh- 
lands. 2 Aufl. von H. Reinlein. Leipzig, 1908. 

Handbucher zur dentschon Lande.s-u. Volkskunde. Stuttgart. 1892. In progress. 

Handhuch dor Wirtschaftskunde Deutschlands. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1901-1905. 

Harms (B ), Deutschlands Anteil an Welthandel und Wcllschitt’ahrt. Berlin, 1916, 

fTas8e(E.)f Das Deutsche Reich als National .staat. Munich, 1904, 

ileadlam (J. W.), The F()un(iation of the German Empire, 1815-71. Cambridge, 1897. 

Heiderich {?.), Das Deutsche Reich. Frankfort, 1909. 

Helfferich (Dr. K.), Germany's Economic Progress and National Wealth, 1888-1913. 
Berlin, 1915. 

Henderson (E F.), A Short History of Germany. 2 vols. London, 1916. 

Heusler (A.), Deutsche Vcrfassnnggeschicht,e, Munich, 1905. 

Hintze (Otto) Die iloheiizollern und ihr Werk. Berlin, 1915. 

Holland (W. A.), Germany (‘Making of the Nations’ Series). London, 1914.— 
Germany to the Present Day ; a Short History. (2nd edition). London, 1913. 

Howard (B. E ), The German Em])ire. New York and London, 1906 

Hue dc Grais (Graf.), Handhuch <ier Verfassung u. Verwaltung in Preussen u. d. 
Deutschen Reicho. 21st ed. Berlin, 1912. 

Kutzen (F.), Das deutsche Land in seinen charakteristischen Ziigen und seine Bezie- 
hungeii zur Geschichte u. Lcbeiulon Mcnschcn. 5 Anil, umgearb. von V. Steinecke. 
Breslau, 1908. 

LaOand (Paul), Deutsches Reichsstaatsrecht. (3 Aufl.) Tubingen, 1907. 

Lichtenherger {H,), Germany and its Evolution in Modern Times. London, 1913. 

Lindemann (H.) and Siidekum (A.), Kommunales Jahrbuch. Jena. Annual (since 1908). 

Lorimer (Norma), By the Waters of Germany. London, 1914. 

Lojce (Charles), Life of Prince Bismarck. 2 vols. London, 1888.— The German Emperor, 
William II. [In “ Public Men of To-Day” Series]. London, 1898. 

Marc/c< (E.), Germany and England: their Relations in the great Crises of European 
History, 1500-1900. Eng. Trans. Ijondon, 1900. 

Marshall (H. E.), A History of Oerinany. London, 1913. 

McLaren (A. D.), An Australian in Germany. London, 1911. 

Middleton (T. H.), The Recent Development of German Agriculture. [Cd. 8305] 
London, 1916, 

Moltke (Graf von), The Franco-German War, 1870-71. [Translation by A. Forbes,] 
London, 1893. 

Muller-Holm (B.), Der englische Gcdanke in Deutschland. Munich, 1915. 

Nauticus, Jahrbuch fiir Deutschlands Seeinterossen. Annual. Berlin. 

Neumann's Orts- und Verkehrs-Lexikon des Deutschen Reichs. 4 th ed. Leipzig and 
Wien, 1905. ^ 

Ollivier (Emile), The Pranco-Prussian War, and its Hidden Causes. [English transla- 
tion.] London, 1913. 

Partseh (J.), Central Europe. London, 1903. 
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Peake (A.. and others, Germany in the Nineteenth Century. Manchester, 1915. 

Ratzel(Fvw\r.), Deutschland. 3rd edition by K. Buscliick. Berlin, 1911. 

Reventlov) (Gr.if Krnst zu). Dontsclilands auswartige Policik, 188-<-1013. Berlin, 1914. 

jRic/iard (E.), History of German Civilization. New Yi't'k, 1912. 

. Z{'>6<rri5 (Elmer), Monarchical Soo.ialisin in Germany. London, 1913. 

Rost (Hans), Die wirtschaftliche und kulturelle Lage der Deutschen Katholiken. 
Cologne. 1913. 

.ScM/cr (Dietrich), Deutsche G^schichte. 2 vol.s. Jena, 19U>. 

(Stanley), William II of Germany. London, 1913. 

Smith {"V. F. A.), Twelve Years in Germany (191*2-14). London, 1915.— The Soul of 
Germany. London, 1915. 

Somhart (W.), Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft ini neunzehntcn Jahrhundert. Berlin, 
1903. 

Staats-, Hof- und Komraunal-llandbuch dcs Reichs und der Einzelstaaten. Leinzie, 
1900. 

Stoerk (F.), Handbuch der deutschen Verfassungen. Munich, 1913. 

Sybel{ll. von). Die Begriindung des deutschen Reichs. 7 vols. Munich, 1890-94. [Eng. 
Trans by E. White. New York, 1898J. 

Treitschke (H. von), Deutsche Geschichte ini 19 ten Jahrhundert. 5 vols. Leipzig, 
1879-94. (English Translation. London, 1015.) 

Ule (W-), Das Deutsche Roiehc. Leipzig, 1915. 

Usher (ii. G.)^ Pan-Germanism. Lomlou, 1914. 

Veblen (T. B.), Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. London, 1910, 

Ward (A. W.), Germany, 1815-1890. Cambridge, 1910. 

Waugh (W. T.), Germany. London, 1910. 

Weyer{\i.\, Taschenbuch der Kriogsilotton, Naval Annual. Leijizig. 

Whitman (Si<lney), Imperial Germany. London, 1889.— German Memories. London. 
1912. 

Wile (P. W.), The Men around the Kaiser. London, 191.3. 

(W.) (Eilitor), Die Deutschen 8(a<lte. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1904. 

lVj/li€(l. A. R ), Kiglit Years in Germany. London, 1911. 

Zahn(F.)t Deutsddamls v\uir,.schaftlicho Kntwieklung. Berlin, 1014. 

Zimmermanu (F W. U.), Dio Finanzwirtscliaft des Deutschen Reiehs und der deutschen 
Bundesstaaten zu Kriegsausbruoli 1914. Berlin, 1910. 
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Colonies and Dependencies. 

The following is a list of the various Colonies and regions under the pro- 
tection or influence of Germany before the war, the estimates (1913) given 
being necessarily vague. All the Colonies were governed by an Imperial 
Governor : — 


J 

Date of 
Acquisition 

pi till 

E.stimatod 

Area 

Sq. Miles 

White 

PojmlatioTi 

Est' mated 
Native 
Population 

In Africa : — 

Togo .... 
Kameruni . 

German South-West 
Africa 

German East Africa . 

1884 

1884 

i 

1884-90 

188.5-90 

jjornc . . 

Buca . . 

i Windhnk . 

1 Daressalam 

1 

.33,700 

191,1.30 

322,4.'-)0 

381,180 

308 

1,871 

14,8.30 

5,330 

1.031,978 

2,018,720 

70,556 

7,045,770 

Total African Possession s 
In Asia : — 

1884-90 j 


931,400 

22,405 

11,406,024 

Kiauchau 

1897 

Tsingtau . 

200--i 

— 

168,900 


1 Not including the 107,270 square miles with a population of 1,000,000 conceded (1911) 
by France, but including the 6,460 square miles conceded by Germany to France. 

Exclusive of the Bay with an area of about 200 square miles. 
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Bate of 
Acquisition 


Capital 


Estimated 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 


Wliite 

Population 


Estimated 
N alive 
Popubition 


In the Pacific : — 

German New Guinea: — 
Kaiser Willielni’s Land; 
Bismarck Archipela}:;(i; 
Caroline Islands. .! 
Palau or Pelcw Is- 
lands . . I 

Marianne Islands 
Solomon Islands. ., 
Marshall Islands, etc. 
Samoan Islands : — i 
Savaii . . .i 

Upolu . . .! 


1885-86 


70,000 

1885 


20,000 

1899 



1 

1899 

^ Rabaul . 

1 560 

1899 i 


250 

1886 I 


4,200 

1886 iJ 


150 

1899 1 


C,C)0 

1 899 

|A|.,h 1 

340 


1,427 I 600,000 

1 

i 

i 

•'»57 34.579 


Total Pacific Possessions 


96,160 1,984 I 634,579 


Total Foreign Dei>cn- 
dencies . . . 1884-99 


1,027,820 21,389 ; 12,041,608 


Togo. 

Togo, with Little Popo and Porto Seguro, in Upper Guinea, between 
the Gold Coast Colony on the west and Ph-ench Dahomey on the oast ; area 
33,700 square miles ; coloured population 1,031,978 ; European population, 
1913, 368, of whom 320 were German. Coast line about 32 miles, but inland 
the territory, between the rivers Volta and Monu, widens to three or four times 
tliat ])readth. Togo was under an Imperial governor, assisted by a secre- 
tary, an ins])ector of customs, and a local council of 7 unofficial members. 
Lome, tlie chief port, and ca])ital ; Anecho (now closed to maritime trade), 
Porto Seguro, and Pagida arc on the coa.st. The government stations were 
Misaludie with Kpamlu, Ketc-Kratidii with Hismarckbnrg, Sansanne-Mangn, 
Soko<]e-P>assiiri, Atakpame, Tendi. Togo station is on Lake Togo. 

3’herc were (1913) two Government schools with 312 pupils, some being 
trained as clerks and interpreters and learning handicrafts. Missionary 
societies have 368 seliools with 14,653 native children. In the courts of 
justice in the year 1913 46 Europeans and 6,503 natives were sentenced. 
The climate at the coast is unhealthy for Euro]»oans. 

Inland the country is hilly with streams and watercourses. There are 
long stretches of forest, and brushwood, and dry ])lains alternate with cul- 
tivable land. Maize, yams, tapioca, ginger, and bananas are cultivated by 
the natives, most of whom are Ewe negroes ; oil-palms, caoutchouc, and 
dye-woods grow in the forests : but the main commerce is the barter trade 
for palm oil, palm kernels, and gum, carried on by a few factories on the 
coast. There are now cojisiderahlo plantations of palms, coffiec, cocoa, 
kola, and manihot ; tobacco is being tried, as also rubber, fibrous, and 
other plants. In the Sokode and Mangu districts are about 65,000 head 
of cattle ; sheep, goats, poultry, and pigs are found, but nowhere in largo 
numbers ; in some districts horses of small size are bred. Native indus- 
tries are weaving, pottery, smith-work, straw-plaiting, wood-cutting. There 
is no mining by Europeans, but the natives in the Sokode district extract 
iron. Revenue for 1913 was 204,823/. ; expenditure, 213,329/. Estimates 
for 1914 : revenue, 176,000/. ; expenditure, 209,000/. 
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Imports and exports for 4 years : — 


Y ear.s 

Imports 

Kx ports 

Year.s 

Imports 

1 Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1910 

T) 73,300 

361,100 

1012 1 

571,301 

497,945 

1911 

481,001 

40).'), 077 

1013 

1 531,550 

456,850 


The prineipal imports in 1913 were machinery, 4,761Z. ; rice, 1,649Z. ; 
sugar, Principal exports were cocoa, 16,660/.; palm kernels, 

127,905/.; palm oil, 25,900/. ; cotton, 29,101/.; rubber, 18,029/. 

In 1912, 258 vessels of 571,832 tons (414,721 German) entered the ports. 
There are good roads, connecting Lome with Misahbhe and with Atakpame, 
and other roads are in construction. In April, 1913, total length of roads 
ht for motor traffic, 755 miles. There are three railways connecting Lome 
with Aneeho (Little Popo) (27 miles), with Palime (63 miles), and with Ag- 
bonu (101 miles). Total, 191 miles. Cost of service, 1912 : 469,407 marks ; 
the receipts, 847,672 marks. Total length of line (1 913), 200 miles. There 
are 13 post and telegraph stations and 4 sub-stations, connected by tele- 
graph and telephone with the Gold Coast Colony, French Dahomey, and 
with Europe. 

On August 7, 1914, Togoland was taken possession of by British and 
French forces after a campaign of three weeks culminating in the uncondi- 
tional surreiulcr of the German authorities. The country is provisionally 
divided into two spheres, administered respectively hy a military officer of 
the French and (iold Coast Governments. 

Kamerun. 

The Kamerun Protectorate, lying hetween British Nigeria and the French 
Congo, extends from the coast north-eastwards to the southern shore of 
Lake Oliad. In 1911 a considerable tract of land was transferred to Kamerun 
from French Congo, the new ac([nisition being known as New Kamerun. 
An agreement settling tlie frontier hetween Nigeria and Kameriiu from 
Yola to the sea was signed in London on March 11, 1913. Area 191,130 
square miles ; population 2,540,000. Banin negroes near the coast, 
Sudan negroes inland. In 1913 there were 1,871 whites, of whom 
1,643 were German. The protectorate was under an imperial governor, 
assisted by a chancellor, two secretaries, and a local council of three 
representative merchant.s. The seat of Government wa.s at Buea. Duala 
(pop. 22, 000), Victoria, Kribi, Rio del Rey and Cainpo are important trading 
stations, and Aqiiatown and Belltown arc the principal native settlements. 
Military force, 199 Germans and 1,550 natives; police force, 40 Germans 
and 1,255 coloureJ men. 

Four Government schools, at Diiala, Victoria, Jaimde, and Gama, have 
about 868 pupils. Four mi.ssioiiary societies have schools with 24,270 pupils. 
In 1913, 72 Europeans and 11,229 natives were convicted in the criminal 
courts. 

The soil in the coast region is fertile, and numerous valuable African 
vegetable productions grow in profusion. Plantations of cocoa occupy 
10,654 hectares ; coffee, 10 hectares ; rubber of various sorts, 7,178 hectares ; 
kola, 54 hectares. There are 345,824 oil palms. In Victoria, experiments 
are being made towards the cultivation of cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper, 
and many other products ; an active trade in ivory and palm-oil. The 
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colony is rich in hardwood ; ebony is abundant. Cattle -rearing is carried 
on with success in the hinterland. Gold and iron have been found. 

Revenue (mainly from import duties) for 1914, 565,500Z. ; expenditure, 
863,000^. 

Imports over sea, 1911, 1,395,513/. ; 1912, 1,629,895/. ; exports, 1911, 
1,011,542/. ; 1912, 1,102,803/. Chief exports: palm kernels, rubber, palm 
oil, ivory, cocoa. Chief imports : textiles, spirits, timber, salt, iron wares, 
and colonial produce. In 1912 there entered at the 5 ports 604 trading 
vessels of 1,733,030 tons. 

Roads are being constructed between the coast towns and from the coast 
inland. The total length of railway line (1913) is 149 miles. The Manenguba 
railway is constructed to the length of 160 kins. The receipts were (1912), 
633, 558 marks. A line from Duala to Edea and Widimenge was in construction, 
and other lines near the south-west coast were being projected. The telegraph 
system is being rapidly extended. Kamerun is connected by cable with 
Bonny in Southern Nigei ia. A new direct cable to Germany was opened in 
1913. 

French and English tmo[>s liiially conquered tlic colony on February 18, 
1916. The districts of French Equatorial Africa incorporated in Kamerun 
under the Franco-Oerman Treaty of November 4, 1911, are administered by 
the Governor-Ceiicral of French E<|uatorial Africa as Commissioner-General ; 
the rest of tlie occu[)ied territories by the Government of Nigeria. 

German South-West Africa. 

This Protectorate is hounded on tlie north by Portuguese West Africa, 
Angola, and hhodesia ; on tb(‘ (.‘ast by Rhodesia and thcKalbnri Desert (Cape 
Province) ; on the south l)y the ('ape Province ; and on tlie west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The whole southern part ami much of the east is barren and 
desert. There have been extensive boring operations for water, in many 
cases successful. Area 322,450 scpiarc mile.-^'. European population, 1913, 
14,830 (1,799 British and 12,292 German). Seventeen British schools have 
been e.stablislicd with 500 pupils. 

The principal native races in the Protectorate are Bushmen, Hottentots, 
Bergdamavas, Hereros, Ovambos, and Bastards. The Bushmen are purely 
liunters, leading a migratory life in search of game and water. It is impos- 
sible to give an estimate of their number, but they are said to be rapidly 
decreasing. The Hottentots were originally divided into 10 tribes or clans, 
at the head of each of wdiieh was a cajdain. Only three of these clans have 
retained their organisation. The llottentots are found mostly in the 
southern part of the Protectorate. The Bergdamaras are found in all the 
northern districts, where they dwell in families of ten to forty. The Hereros 
were a nomad, pastoral people who, before the native war, numbered over 

100.000, but who now do not exceed 20,000, and are still diminishing. The 
Bastards are descendants of a cross of European farmers and Hottentots who 
migrated from Cape Colony betw'een 1860 and 1870. They number between 
four and five thousand and live in the Uehoboth district. 'I' he Ovambos 
are the largest native race in the Protectorate, numbering from 100,000 to 

150.000. They occupy the northern part of the Protectorate, are an agri- 
cultural race, and understand working in iron. 

For farm purposes, crown lands and native lands have been disposed of to 
the extent of several millions of acres. There is, however, little agriculture, 
but market-gardening is common. Cotton cultivation has begun in the 
Outjo district ; viticulture, silk culture, and tobacco-growing are being tried. 
The government has experimental stations for agriculture, gardening, and 
forestry^ The chief industry is pastoral. In 1913, the live stock consisted 
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of 205,643 cattle, 4"^2,585 sheep, 31,603 angora goats, 485,401 other goats, 
s.16,916 horses, 13,618 mules and asses, 7,772 swine, 709 camels. Large herds 
and flocks of cattle and sheep belong to natives. 

A great deal of prospecting for minerals has been done at one time or 
another, but with the exception of copper, lead, diamonds, and to some ex- 
tent tin, the results have been disappointing. Gold, sulphur, and large 
deposits of iron have been found, but practically no mining has actually 
been undertaken for these metals. Valuable deposits of coloured marble are 
being worked at Karibib. Copper is extensively mined in the Tsumeb and 
Grootfontein divStricts and at the Khan mine. Diamonds were discovered 
near Luderitzbucht in 1908. The stones are small, averaging from 5 to 6 
to the carat, but realise a high price. Up to the end of 1913, 4,692,973 
carats had been extracted, wliich have realised over 7,000,000/. 

The revenue for 1914 was put at 1,175,000/., and expenditure 2,017,000/. 

The total imports (including government imports) and exports for 4 
years were : — 


Year 

I I 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1011 

£ i 

2,217,210 
2,205,097 i 

! £ 
1,781,508 
1,4:>:,0()2 

1012 
101,3 1 

£ 

1,024,044 

000,770 

£ 

1,052,007 

1,422,844 


1 First f) inoiiths 


The harbours in the Protectorate are Walvis Pay, which is British terri- 
tory, and Luderitzbucht. .. An iron jetty was in course of constiuction at 
Swakopmund by the Gertnans lHU;^was abandoned when the war broke out, 
and, owing to the prevailing S.W. wiirds^aml heavy seas, the place is not at 
present used by shipping. VVindliuk, the scui of the j)resent Administration, 
is in telephonic communication with Swakojuuund," i‘>ribib, Usakos, Oka- 
bandja, Oobabis, Tsumeb, Grootfontein, Otavi, Orjiwarongo, Omaruru, and 
some of the smaller out-stations, and all the princi[»al stations in the Pro- 
tectorate are connected by telegraph, Gable communications to Europe 
are .sent from Caj)e Town, the German cable station at Swakopmund not 
being in use. 

To facilitate the British invasion of vSouth-Wost Africa from the south, 
the cxten.sion of the South African Railway system from Pricska was started 
on September 7, 1914, and reached the German Railway Terminus at Kalk- 
fontein on June 25, 1915, the distance being 315^ miles. The new South 
African standard gauge line (3ft. 6in.) Walvis Bay to Swakopmund was 
opened in March, 1915, the distance being 2 )^ miles. From Swakopmund 
to Krantzberg through Usakos a distance of lOOA miles, the Union Forces 
converted the Otavi 2 ft. gauge rail w'ay into a 3rt. 6iu. gauge line, com- 
pleting the work on August 17, 1915. From Krantzberg to Karibib a new 
standard gauge line was built and comjdetcd on July 31, 1915, the distance 
being 12^ miles, thus establishing through comniunication from Cape Town 
to Walvis Bay. The Protectorate Government lines, 3ft. 6in, gauge, are : 
Nakob (border) to Windhuk, 538 miles ; Luderitzbucht to Sceheim junction, 
198 miles ; Swakopmund (border) to Windhuk, 232 miles ; total, 968 miles. 
The Protectorate Government lines, 2ft. gauge are : Karibib to Tsumeb, 262 
miles ; Otavi to Grootfontein, 57 miles ; Kransberg to Ouguati, 9 miles ; 
total, 318 miles. Privately owned lines, 2ft. gauge, are : Kolmanakop to 
Bogenfels, 74 miles ; Arandis to Khan Mine, 6 miles ; Karibib Marble 
Company, 8 miles ; total, 88 miles. There are 147 miles of Government 2 ft. 
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gauge line not working, which makes a total railway mileage in the Pro- 
tectorate of 1,521 miles. 

A telegra[)h line connects Swakopmund, Karibib, Okahandja and Wind- 
huk, and a telephone system works in connection with this line. The colony 
has 2,457 miles of telegraph line and 415 miles of telephone line. 

The colony was finally conquered by South African forces under General 
Botha on July 9, 1915, and the Government of the Union of South Africa 
are administering the country. Its official designation is “The JTotectorate 
of South-West Africa in Military Occupation of the Union Defence Forces,” 
and for purposes of brevity, “The Protectorate of South-West Africa.” 

Oerman East Africa. 

The German sphere. East Africa, has a coast 1 ine of about 620 miles ; estimated 
area, 384,000 scpiare miles. The Sultan of Zanzibar’s rights over the narrow 
strip of coast territory were ac(juiied by Germany in 1890 for a payment of 
4,000,000 marks. The coast line extends from the mouth of tlie Urnba to 
Cape Delgado, or (more accurately) to 10" 40' S. lat. The German Empire was 
represented in the Protectorate by an Imperial governor, whose seat was 
at Daressalam. He was assisted in his delilierations by a council, which 
met twice yearly, and had advisory powers only. 

The native population, con.sisting mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu mce, 
numbered, according to official retuiais on January 1, 1913, 7,659,898. The 
coloured po])ulaTion (other than native) was 14,898. Accoiding to German 
law evtiry native born after 1905 is free. But a mild serfdom still coiitimiee in 
the ])rotecLoi'ato, and it is estimated that about 185,000 serfs exist in German 
East Africa, The total wliite [)opulation was 5,336, as against 4,866 in 1912. 
Of these 5,336, 4,107 were of German nationality, 90 were British, and 321 
were Bjitish colonial subjects. The majority of tliese are Boers. The 
Gorman population shows an increase of 528, and the British a decrease of 38 
as against the ])revioiis year. 

Education is not compulsory. In 1913 there were 109 Government 
schools, including 4 for handicrafts, with 18 Buropc'an and 159 native 
teachers and 0,177 pupils. Five Protc.stant and three Catholic missionary 
societies have schools with 108,551 pupils. 

Near the coast forests of mangrove, coco-palm, baobab, tamarind, &c. ; in 
the higher regions the acacia, colt on -tree, .sycamore, banian, and other trees. 
Government forests, 652,067 acres. Near the coast there are German planta- 
tions of coco-palms, coffee (on the higher lands), vanilla, tobacco, caoutchouc, 
cacao, sugar, tea, cotton, cardamom, cincliona. Fibre plants are successfully 
cultivated, 'fhere are several Government experimental stations for tropical 
culture and cattle-rearing. In 1912 there Avere 43,617 cattle, 41,647 sheep 
and goats in the po.ssession of Europeans, and 3,950,250 cattle and 6,398,300 
sheep and goats in the i)ossessioii of natives. Minerals known to exist 
within the Protectorate are coal, iron, lead, copper, mica, and salt. Agates, 
topaz, moonstones, tourmalin, and quartz crystals are found, and garnets 
ill largo (piautities. 

The chief seaports are Daressalam, Bagamoyo, Saadaui, Pangaui, 
Kilvva, Lindi, Mikiiidani, and Tanga, but few of these are accessible 
to ocean-going vessels, though gradual improvements are being intro- 
duced, Wide, well-kept road.s (on some of which rest-houses and stores 
are provided) run all through the colony. There are two railway lines 
in the Protectorate— the Usambara railway from Tanga to New Moshi (220 
miles), commenced in 1905 and completed in February, 1912, and the Central 
Railway (780 miles) from Daressalam to Ujiji, completed in February, 1914. 
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There are also Government coasting, river, and lake steamers. Daressalam 
is in telegraphic communication with the coast towns, Zanzibar, many inland 
centres, and, at Ujiji, with the African trans-continental line, 51 post offices 
and 34 telegra])li stations. There are wireless stations at Daressalam, 
Muansa, and Bukoba. 

The revenue for the year 1914 was put at £825,500, and the expenditure 
£1,188,500. 

Imports and exports for 4 years : — 


Year i 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 1 

imports ! 

i 

Exports 

1910 i 

1911 ! 

£ 

1,082,938 

2,294,582 

£ 

1,040,260 
1,121,888 i 

1012 

1013 

■ ■ 1 

£ 

2,516,458 
2,(k)7,025 ; 

£ 

1.570,919 

1,777,5.52 


Chief exports : rubber, copra, ivory, colfee, vegetable fibre (sisal), insect 
wax. Chief imports : cottons, rice, articles for consumption, hardware and 
iron. The trade is chiefly with Zanzibar and Germany. In 1912, 1,034 vessels 
of 1,913,743 tons entered tlie various ports. 

German East Africa was attacked by British forces (including South 
African troops) under General Smuts from the north and by Belgian and 
Portuguese from the south and we.st. Practically the wdiole of the colony 
is now (May, 1917) conquered. 

Kiau-Chau. 

Kiau-Chau, on the east coast of the Cliinesc province of Shan-tung, was 
seized by Germany in November, 1897 ; the town, harbour, and district were 
by treaty transferred to Germany on a 99 years’ lease, March 6, 1898 ; and 
the district was declared a Protectorate of the German Empii e, April 27, 1898. 
The administration was entrusted to the navy department, and a naval officer 
was governor. 

Area, about 200 square miles, exclusive of the bay (about 200 square miles). 
There are 33 townships, and a po])ulation of about 192,000 ; white population 
with the garrison, 1913, 4,470 (Germans, 3,806). Surrounding tlie district 
and bay is a neutral zone, whose outer limit is 30 miles from highwater mark 
on the coast of the bay, its area being about 2,500 square miles, and popula- 
tion about 1,200,000. There were 50 German schools for Chinese, mostly 
taught by missionaries. At Tsing-Tau there was a scliool for European 
children with 140 and a higher-class school with 145 pupils. For the year 
1914 the revenue was estimated at £403,000 and the expenditure £920,500. 

The products are fruits, beans, ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, &c., and silk 
culture, coal mining, brifiuette-making, brewing, soap-making are carried 
on, and there is a prosperous silk factory. Over 1,000 Chinese were employed 
on the floating dock. At Kiau-Chau in 1915 the imports amounted to 
£1,423,698 and the exports to £1,223,246. The chief imports were raw 
cotton, cotton goods, and cotton yam, metals, paper, sugar, and matches. 
The chief exports were straw braid, silk, ground nut and bean oil, and Shan- 
tung pongees. In 1915 1,188 vessels of 1,492,050 tons entered and cleared 
at Kiau-Chau. A railway, Tsing-Tau to Tsinang, is 252 miles long. 

On August 15, 1914, the Japanese Government called upon Germany to 
deliver up the entire leased teriitory of Kiau-Chau by September 16th. As 
no reply was received Japan declared w'ar on August 23, and on August 27 
began the blockade of Tsing-Tau. On November 7, 1914, Tsing-Tau fell, to 
Japanese and British forces, and has since been administered by the Japanese. 
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The number of Japanese residents (exclusive of the military) was on April 30, 
1915, 9,264 (5,691 males and 3,673 females). 

On August 6, 1915, an agreement was entered into between the Chinese 
and Japanese Governments providing for the re-opening of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs at Tsing-Tau on conditions similar to those in force during 
the German occupation. 

In the Pacific. 

1 . Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, — Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, the northern section 
of south-east New Guinea, was declared a German protectorate in 1884. 
Since October, 1914, it has been in military occupation by Australian troops. 
Including Long Island, Dampier Island, and some other small islands, it has an 
estimated area of 70,000 square miles, and a population of 531,000 natives ; 
white population (1914) 283 (Germans, 200). There is a chief judicial court 
in Rabaul. In the year 1913, 46 Europeans and 886 natives were convicted 
in the criminal courts. Three Protestant and two Catholic missionary 
societies are at work with schools in the territory and in the other Geman 
Pacific Islands, attendance about 22,524. The development of the Protec- 
torate was originally entrusted to the German New Guinea Company, but 
the administration was transferred to the German Imperial Government on 
April 1, 1899. Arcca and sago palms, bamboos, ebony, and other woods 
abound. Cultivated area 20,520 hectares, chielly under coco-palms and 
caoutchouc. The natives barter copra, mother-of-pearl, and trepang. Horses, 
cattle, and goats flourish on the islands. Gold has recently been found 
in the Bismarck Mountains. Imports of the whole colony except Samoa 
(1912), 5,871,840 marks ; ex])orts, 5, 163,686 marks (mostly coi)ra). In 1912, 
980 merchant vessels of 848,182 tons visited the port of Kaiser Wilhelm's 
Land and the Islands. The chief harbours are Friedrich Wilhelmshafen 
(now called Madang), Herbertshbhe (now called Kokopo), Simpsonhafen, 
Nusa, Matupi, Kawieng, Namatauai, Kieta. The seat of Government is 
Rabaul. Estimated revenue and expenditure (for all the lauds with the 
exception of the Samoan Islands), 1913, 3,410,000 marks, including 
1,650,000 marks of Imperial subvention. 

2. Bismarck Archi'pclago. — In November, 1884, a German Protectorate was 
declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacent groups of 
islands, then renamed the Bismarck Archipelago. The chief islands are New 
Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York Islands, and Neu Hanover, Admiralty, 
Anchorite, Gommerson, Hermit, and other islands. Native population (1913) 
about 188,000 ; coloured non-native population was 396 (mostly Chinese). 
White population (1913) 685 (482 German). AVesleyan and Catholic missions 
are at work. The chief products are copra, cotton, colfee, and rubber. 

3. Solomon Islands, — owned part of this group, including the 
islands of Bougainville and Buka, but Choiseul, Isabel or Mahaga, and 
various smaller islands to the east of Bougainville were transferred to Great 
Britain November 14, 1899. Missionary societies are at work ; their schools 
have about 120 pupils. Sandal wood and tortoiseshell are the chief 
commercial products. The islands formerly under German control are placed 
under the British Administrator with headquarters at Rabaul (New Britain). 

4. The Caroline^ Pelew (or Palaic)^ and Marianne (or Ladrone) Islands 
— By treaty of February 12, 1899, these islands, with the exception of Guam 
(the largest of the Marianne Islands), ceded to , the United States in 1898, 
passed on October 1, 1899, from Spanish to German possession for payment of 
840,0001, For administrative purposes the islands were divided into two 
groups : the Eastern Carolines, with Ponap4 as the seat of Government ; 
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the Western Carolines, the Pelew Islands, and the Marianne Islands, 
with Yap as administrative centre. They all formed part of the German New 
Guinea Protectorate. White population (^1913): 264 (Germans 154). 

The native population (1913) was 55,000. 

The Carolines consist of about 500 coral islets, Ponape having about 
2,000 inhabitants, Yap 7,155, and Kusai 400. The population is mainly of 
Malay origin, witli some Chinese and Ja})anese. The chief export is coi>ra. 
The Velew (Palau) Islands, to the west of the Carolines, have 3,101 
inhabitants ; they are about 26 in number, mostly coral, many of them 
uninhabited ; the largest is Babelthuap, which contains the bulk of the 
population. The Marianne Islands, to the north of Pelew, have 2,646 
inhabitants ; their northern group is actively volcanic and uninhabited. 

5. Marshall Islands . — The Marshall Lslands, consisting of two chains or 
rows of lagoon islands (several uninhabited), known respectively as Katack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with eleven islands), lirst came under 
German rule in 1885. Euro]»eaii population in 1913, 179 (91 German). Other 
po])ulation, estimated, 15,000. The administration was taken over from the 
Jaluit Company by the German Coloidal authorities on April 1, 1906. Since 
then the Marshall Islands have formed a district (Bezirk) under the New- 
Guinea government. The chief island and seat of the German imperial 
Commissioner was Jaluit ; most pojmlous island Majeru, 2,600 inhabitants. 
Protestant (American) and Catholic missions are at work. There arc planta- 
tions of coco-palm (1,275 hectares). The chief export is jdiosjdiate, 

6. Sa7noan Islands . — Among German dependemdes were included Savai 
and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan or Navigator Islands. By the Anglo- 
German Agreement of November 14, 1899, ratified by the United States 
in January, 1900, Great Britain renounced all rights over the islands in 
favour ot Germany as regards Savaii and Uj^olu, and in favour of the 
United States as regards Tiituila and other islands. Under the German 
Imperial Governor there was a native High Chief with a native council, the 
several districts being administered by chiefs. Justice was administered by 
native as well as European judges ami magi-tiat* s. 

Savaii has an area of about 660 .‘^-piaie mile.-), Upolu 310 sipuire miles. 
Both islands are mountainous, fertile, and well watered. Several adjacent 
islets, exceedingly fertile and po]»ulou.s, were included in tin; German de- 
pendency. The port of A])ia is in Upolu, The inhabitants of the islands 
are Polynesians, nominally Christian (Protestant, Catholic, and Mormon), 
but native superstitions are prevalent. Population 1912, 35,000, distributed 
as follows: — Upolu, Manono and Apolima, 20,662; Savaii, 12,816. There 
were in 1914 600 white inhabitants (373 German, 140 British) ; also 2,083 
Chinese and 3,422 non-native inhabitants of mixed race. There were 2 
German Government schools with 784 pupils, and mission schools with 
over 8,000 ])Upils. There are 60 miles of good road.s. The revenue of Western 
Samoa for the year ended March 31, 1916, was £68,663, the expenditure, 
£66,764. Imports (exclusive of supplies for the troojjs) for 1915, £23,709 ; 
exports, £262,389. In 1915, 72 vessels of 63,151 tons (exclusive of coasters 
and ships of war) entered at the port of Apia (of these 51 with a tonnage of 
56,133 were British), and 73 vessels with a tonnage of 63,496 cleared (51 of 
these with a tonnage of 66,133 were British). There is regular steam com- 
munication with New Zealand. Wireless stations have been erected at Apia, 
in Samoa, and Nauru (or*. Pleasant Island, one of the Marshall Islands), 
respectively. Two other stations were planned — at llabaul in New Guinea, 
and on Yap, one of the Caroline Islands. 

On August 29, 1914, the British occupied Apia ; and shortly after the 
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outbreak of the war the German islands in the North Pacific were captured 
by Japanese ; and on November 18 the Japanese Government handed them 
over to Austral iaii forces. The islands south of the Equator are administered 
by the Australian Commonwealth ; those north of the Equator by Japan ; 
and Samoa by New Zealand. 

The cm rency before the British occupation was in marks, but English and 
American gold and silver com were legal tender. Since the occupation, 
however, it has been found necessary to replace the German currency by 
New Zealand bank notes and s])ecie. 

Administrator late German New Guinea possessions south of Equator and 
Officer Commandinq Naval and MilUarij Expeditionary Force. — Colonel S. A. 
Pethebridge, C.M.O. 

Books of Reff.rfnce on German Dependencies. 

1. German Dependencies Generally, 

Die (leutsehen Schutzgcbiele in Afiika and dcr !r:?u(lsee, lirg. vom Reichskolonialamt. 
Annual. Berlin. 

Biutrlluezur Kolonialpolitik iiinl Kolonialwirtli.schaft.IIerausgegeben vender deutschen 
Koloriialgesellscliaft, since 1801). Berlin, 

Kolotiiale liuiutsMiiiu Berlin. Aiinnnl. 

Calvert (A. F.), Tlie German Al'riean Emjure. London, 1910. 

D;is Seliutzgebictsgesetz. by tbe Ueichsinarineamt.) Berlin, 1901. 

Budget of tlie German Protect orates. Annual. Berlin. 

Deutsclies Kolonialblatt. iiej'lin. Forlinglitly. 

Deutsche Kolouialzeitung, Organ der Deutschen Kolouialgesellscliaft. Berlin. Fort- 
nightly. 

Deutscher Kolonial-Kalendor. Berlin. Annual. 

Die deutsche Kolonial-Gesetzgebiing. Annual. Fd. by Riebow, Zimujermann, &c. 
Berlin, since 1898. 

Statisti>cln's Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich. Berlin. Annual. 

Darmutaedter (P, ), Gcschichtc der Aufteilung nnd Kolonisation Afrieas. Vol. I. 
Berlin, 1914. 

Fro6' 71/M.s' (Leo). The Voice of Africa. [Engbsh Translation J. London, 1913. 

Garei8{\). K.). Deutsches Kolonialrecht. Giessen, 1902. 

HnsaertiK.), Deutschlands Kolonien. Leipzig, 1910. 

Johr}ifton{i^\T H.), The Oolonksation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltic (J. S.), riic Part ition of xVfriea 2nd ed. London. 1895. 

Koachitzl'y V,), Dmitsche Coloinalgeschichto, Berlin, 1888. 

Lanoha)is(V.), Deutschlands Kolonial Atlas. Gotha, 1895. In progress. 

Lf’wm (E.), riie Germans and Africa. Ijondon, 1915. 

MHcklcnhurg (Adolf Friederich, Duke of), From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile. 
London, 1913. 

Mitteilungen aus den Deutschen Schutzgcbictcn amtlichcn Quellen). Berlin. 

1889^. [Von Bd. 4 (1891) ab : “ Wi.sscnschaftliche JBeihefte zuin amtlichen deutschen 
Kolonialblatt..”] An7iual. 

Von (Ur Heydt, Kolonial ITandbuch, issued by T. Meiisch and T. ITellmann, Berlin 
Annual. 

Z immermann (Alfre<l), 0< sehichte der Deutschen Kolonialpolitik. Berlin, 1914. 

2. Kumeniti and ToyoUDiU. 

Cah'ert (A. F.), The Canieroon.s. London, 1017. 

liuminik (11.), Kujjjernn ; SecJjs Kriegs-und Friedensjahre in deutsclien Tropen. Berlin. 
1901. 

GehrtH (Miss M.), A Camera Actress in tlie Wilds of Togoland. London, 1914. 
lfrt(W<j(L.), Durchs uubekaunte. Kamerun. Berlin, 1915. 

Mutter (F.). Wamlerungen und Forschimgen im Nord-Ilinterland von Kamerun. 
Braunschweie. 1902. 

Pa«.<iargc (S.), Togo. Berlin, 1910, 

Triert'nbery (3,), Togo. Bei lin, 1914. 

Von Putikamer (I.), Gouvemeni sjahrc. Berlin, 1912. 

Sembritzki (F ), Kamerun. Berlin, 1909 
Zmiecrnmn (K.), Neukamerun. Berlin, 1913. 

Zintgra/ (Eui'eii), Nord-Kaiueruii. Berlin, 1895. 

3. South-West Africa. 

Angra Pequefta. Copy of Dea]»atch from the Earl of Derby to II.M.’s High Commission 
in 8. Africa relative to the Establishment of a German Protectorate at Angra Pequefta and 
along the Coast. London, 1884. 

8 p 
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Billow (F, J. vou), Deutach Siidwest-Africa: Drei Jabteuu Lande Hendrik Witboois. 
2nd ed. Berlin, 1809. ■ 

Calveti (A. F.), South-West Africa during the German Occupation. London, 1916. 
Dinter{K.), Deutsch-Sudwestafrika. Leipzig, 1909. 

Eveleigh (W .X South-West Alrica. London, 1916. 

JPVanfOW (II. von), Naiiia und Damara. Deiitsch-Sud-west-Afrika. Magdeburg, 1896. 
Trie (I.). Die Ilerrero, Giitersloh, 1906. 

LeiTter (F.), Bergtouren und Steppcnfnhrtcn im Hereroland. Berlin, 1904. 

Leutwein : Elf Jahre Gouverneur. Berlin, 1910. 

Opitz(W.), In Slidwestafrika. Leipzig, 1909. 

Schulze (L.), Slidwestafrika. Berlin, 1910. 

Schwahe (K.), Im Deutschen Dianiantenlande. (A History of German South-West Africa 
from 1884 to 1900.) Berlin, 1909. 

Tonncitf a (T.), The South-West African Protectorate. Qeographical Journal for April, 
1917. 

4. East Africa. 

Fonck (II.), Deutsch-Ostafrika. Berlin, 1909. 

Jaeger (Fritz), Das Hocliland der Uie.senkrater und die umliegendeu Hochlinider, 
Deutsch-Ostafrikas. Berlin, 1911. 

Kollman {F.), The Victoria Nyanza. [Eng. Trans.] London, 1900. 

Kurtze (B), Deutsch Ostafrickauisthe Gesellschaft. Jena, 1913. 

Leue (A.), Dar-es-Salaam. Berlin, 1903. 

Meyer (H.), Der Kilimandjaro. Berlin 1900. 

Monte Santa Maria (G. Bourbon del), L'Africa orientale tedesca. 3 vols. Citti di 
Gastello, 1913. 

Peters (Dr. Karl), Das deutsch-ostafrikanisclie Schuizgebiet. Munchen und Leipzig, 
1896.— Wie Deutsch-Ostafrika enstand. Leipzig, 1914. 

Stuhlmann (F.), Wi.s.senscliaftlie.he Forschung.srcsultate uber Land und Lente unseres 
osf.afrikanischen JSchutzgebiets und der angrenzenden Liinder. Berlin, 1909. 

Wiitc (S. E.), The He-discovered Country. [Xorth-Kast Corner of German East 
Africa.] London, 1915 

5. Kiau-Chau. 

Kiautschou (Eine Reise durch die deutschen Kolonien. Vol. 6). Berlin, 1912. 

Behme (F.) and Krieger (M.), Guide to Tsingtau and its Surroundings. 2ud ed. 
Wessel, 1906. 

Franzius{Q(.)^ Kiautschou, Deutschlands Erwerbung in Ostasien. 3rd ed. Berlin, 1898. 
Hesse-Wartegg (E. von), Schantung und Deutsch-Cliina. Leipzig, 1898. 

Hirth{F.), Schantungund Kiau-tsclidu. Munchen, 1898. 

Jan8on(A, von), Tsingtau : Erwerb, Bliito und Verlust. Berlin, 1916. 

Jones ( J.), The Fall of Tsing-tau. London, 1916. 

Richthofen (F. von), Schantung und seine Eingangspforte Kiautschou. Berlin, 1898. 

6 Pacific, 

J5oyd(Mary 8.), Our Stolen Summer. [Samoa, Ac.] London, 1900. 

Christian (F. W.), The Caroline Islands. London, 1899. 

Churchill (LI. P.), Samoa ’Uma. London, 1902. 

Churchward (VT . 13.), My Consulate in Samoa. London, 1887. 

Correspondence respecting the Atlairs of Samoa. London, 1899 
Ehlers (O. E.), Samoa die Perle der Sudsee k jour gefasst. Berlin, 1900 
Fin»c /i (Otto), Karolinen und Marianen. Hamburg, 1900. 

Hesse-Wartegg (E. von), Samoa, Bismarckarchipel und Neu Guinea. Leipzig, 1902. 
lhaflez y Garcia (L. de), Historia de las Islas Marianas, &c. Granada, 1886. 

Kramer (A.), Die Samoa Inseln. Stuttgart, 3902. 

Krieger (M.), and others, Neu-Guinea. Berlin, 1899. 

Kurze Samoa, Das Land, die Leuteunddie Mission. Berlin, 1899. 

Nachrichten Uber Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land und den Bismarck-Archipel. Herausgegeben, 
von dor Neu-Guinea Kornpagnie. Berlin. 

Parkinson (R ), Dreissig Jahre im der Siidsoe. Land und Leute, Sitten und Gebrauche 
auf dem Bismarck-Archipel. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Pfeil (J. Graf), Studien und Beobachtungen aus der Siidsee. Brunswick, 1899. 

Reineeke (P.). Samoa. Berlin, 1901. 

Schnee (H.), Bilder aus der Sudsee (Bismarck Archijielago). Berlin, 1904. 

Stair (J. B.), Old Samoa. London, 1897. 

Stephan (B.) and Orabner (F.), Die KUste von Umuddu bis Kap St. George. [Neu 
Mecklenburg.] Berlin, 1907. 

Stevenson (R. L.), A Footnote to History. London, 1892.— Vailima Letters. London, 1896. 
Turner (G.), Samoa a Hundred Years Ago and Long Befoie. London, 1884. 

Wegener (Q,), Deutschland in der SUdsee. Bielefeld, 1903. 
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STATES OP GERMANY. 


Statistics of area, population, births, deaths, marriages, emigration, 
primary schools, universities, and railways are given collectively for all the 
German States under the head of (icmmn Eitiyire. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

(Rfjcilslanu Elsass-Lothkingen.) 

Constitution. — fundamental laws under which the Reichsland, or 
Imperial Land, of Alsace-Lorraine is governed were voted June 9, 1871, 
June 20, 1872, June 25, 1873, July 4, 1879, and May 31, 1911. 
By the law of June 9, 1871, it is enacted, ‘The provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, ceded by France in the peace preliminaries of February 20, 
1871, under limits delinitely fixed in the Treaty of Peace of May 10, 1871, 
shall be for ever united with the German Empire. ' The Constitution of 
the German Empire was introduced in Alsace-Lorraine on January 1, 1874. 
By the law of May 31, 1911, a Constitution was granted to Alsace-Lorraine, 
by which it received 3 votes in the Federal Council. The Emperor exercises 
sovereign powers in the country, and at the head of the Government is a 
Governor {Statthalter), appointed and recalled by the Emperor, who lives at 
Strassburg. Lo('.al laws are made by the Emperor with the consent of the 
Diet, which consists of two Chambers. The First Chamber is made up of five 
representatives of the religious communities (2 Catholic, 2 Protestants, 

1 Jew), the President of the Supreme Court at Colmar ; a representative of 
the University of Strassburg, four representatives of the larger cities — 
Strassburg, Metz, Colmar and Miilhausen, a reprc.sentative of the Chamber 
of Commerce in each of these towns, six representatives of the Agricultural 
Councils ; two representatives elected by tJie Chamber of Craftsmen of 
Strassburg, and a number of members nominated by the Emperor — this 
number not to be greater than the rest of the members, and at present 
amounts to 20, all of whom hold office for 5 years. The Second Chamber, 
consisting of 60 members, is elected on general direct suffrage, by secret 
ballot, for a period of 5 years. 

State of tlie j)arties in the Second Chamber (elected 1911) : 26 Centre 
Party (Catholic) ; 13 Lorrainers ; 10 Ijiberal Democrats ; 11 Social Demo- 
crats. 

Statthalter . — II is Excellency Dr. von Dallwitz, appointed May 1, 1914. 

Area and Population. — The Reichsland has an area of 14,522 square 
kilometres or 5,606 English square miles. It is administratively divided 
into three Bezirke, or districts. 


Districts 

Area, English 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile. 
1910 

square miles 

1910 1 

1905 

Oberelsass 

Unterelsass 

Lothringen 

1,354 

1,848 

2,403 

517,865 1 
700,938 ! 

655,211 1 

512,079 

686,695 

615,790 

308-6 

379-2 

272-6 

Total . 

6,605 

1,874,014 j 

1,814,564 j 

334-8 


3 V 2 
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In 1910 the population speaking German numbered 1,634,260, French 
204,262. The number of foreign subjects was 76,386. The garrison (1910) 
consisted of 82,276 men. In 1910, 63*2 per cent, resided in towns of 2,000 
inhabitants and upwards ; 46*8 per cent, in rural communes. Chief towns, 
StrassVmrg (178,891 inhabitants in 1910), the capital of Alsace-Lorraine ; 
Miilhausen (95,041), in Oberelsass ; and ]\]etz (68,598), in Lothringen. 

For births, deaths and marriages, see under Ger'iiian Empire. 

Religion, Instruction, Justice, and Crime.— In i^io, there were 
1,428,343 Catholics, 408,274 Protestants, 3,863 other Christians, 30,483 Jews. 

There is a university (at Strassbiirg, see GcrmMi E^nipire)^ and in 1913 
18 Gymnasia, 3 Progymnasia, 6 higher Realscliulen, 11 Kcalscliulen (4 united 
with gymnasia), 2 agricultural schools, 1 technical school, 7 seminaries, 5 
preparatory schools for teachers, 67 higher girls’ schools, 2,841 elementary 
schools, 69 private elementary schools, 511 infant schools, 53 intermediate 
schools, 5 institutions for the deaf and dumb, 2 for the blind, 2 for idiots. 

There is an Obcrlamlesgericht (Supreme Court) at Colmar, and six 
Landgerichtc. In 1911, 13,196 persons were convicted of crime. 

Finance. — Budget estimate for year ending March 31, 1917^ balanced 
at 4,074,037/., ordinary revenue and ox])enditure, and extraordinary at 
52,578/. Alore than half the revenue from customs and indirect taxes, 
one of the largest branches of exjienditurc, is for [)u])]ic instruction. Debt of 
3 tier cent, rentes in circulation to the amount of 1,336,398 marks 
(66,820/.), equivalent, if capitalised, to a debt of 44,547,000 marks 
(2,227,350/.). 

Production and Industry.— Area under tnincipal crops and yield in 
1913 (1 hectare = 2*47 acres ; 1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs.) ; — 


Crops Acres Metric Tons ! Crops ' Acres , Metric Tons 


Wheat . 342,695 2.38,048 ,i Potatoes . | 226,700 I 1,266,463 

Kye . . 138,632 92,889 i Oats. . ' 282,165 209,963 

Barley . 122,727 108,678 j Hay . . i 485,755 1,137,786 

I i 


Vineyards, 1913, 67,090 acres, yield, 3,934,442 gallons of wine ; 

tobacco, 1912, 3,842 acres, yield, 4,878 tons of dried tobacco ; ho]»s, 1913, 
10,462 acres, yield, 1,595 metric tons (in 1915, 3,889 tons). 

The cotton manufacture is the most important in Germany ; woollens 
are produced on a smaller sc.ale. Mineral products, 1913, 21,136,265 metric 
tons of iron ore valued at 2,736,750/.; coal, 3,795,932 tons (2,25.5,950/.) ; 
salt, 76,672 tons (75,911/.), besides gypsum and limestone. In 1913, 
38,509 persons were employed in the mines and quarries. 

Books of Reference. 

Das Reichsland Elsas.s- Lothringen, Landes-uiid Ortsbeschreibiing. Ilerausgegebeii voin 
Siatisti.scheii Bureau des Ministeriums fur Elsass-Lotliringeii. Strassburg, 1808-1903. 

Grad (C.), L’Alsace. Lc Pays ct ses Iialiitans. I'aris, 1909. 

Nachricliten des Statisti.schen Lande.saiiits filr Elsass-Lotliringcn. 1. Jahrgang, 1908. 
New Series, 1910. Annual. 

Putnam (Uuth), Alsace and Lorraine (58 B.C. —1871 A.D.). London, 1035. 

Statistisches Jahrbnch fur Elsass-Lothringen. Strassburg. Annual. 
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Statistische Mitteilungen liber Blsass-Lothringen, Heft I. — XXXII. Strassburg, 
1873, &c. 

Jacob (K.), Die Erwerbung des Elsass durch Frankreich im westfalischen Frieden. 
Berlin, 1902. 

KrzymnwHki (Ku'hjivd), Die landwirtscbaftlichen Wirtschaftssysteme in Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen. Gebwciler, 1015. 

Witte (WA, Zur Geschicbte des Deuischtumsira Elsass nnd im Vogesengebiet. Strass- 
burg, 1897. 


ANHALT. 

(Herzogtiium Anhalt.) 

The reigning Duke is Friedrich II., born August 19, 1856, son of the late 
Duke Friedrich of Anhalt and of Princess Antoinette of Saxe- Alteiiburg. 
Succeeded at the death of his father, January 21, 1904 ; married, July 
2, 1889, to Princess Marie of Baden. 

Brothers and Sinters of the Duke. — 1. Princess Elisabeth, born September 7, 1857 1 
married, April 17. 1877, to the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-St relitz. 11. Prince Eduardt 
born April 18, 1891 ; marrieti, February r., 1805, to Princess Louise of Saxc-Altenburg ; 
offspring, Princess Marie Au/justa, bom .lune 10, 1808, married to Prince Joachim of 
Prnssi.'i, March 11, 1910 ; Prince Joachim Ernst, born January 11, 1901 ; Prince Eiigen, 
born April 17, 1903. 111. Prince Arihert, born June 18, 1804 ; married, July (5, 180), to 

Princess Louise of 8(dde.swig-Holstejn ; tlie marriage was dissolved December 18, 1900. 
IV. Vv\i\c,eH'=^ Alexandra, born Aju il 4, 1808; inarrit d, January 25, 1897, to the Prince 
Sizzo of Scliwarzburg-tludolstadt. 

The entailed proj)crty belonging to the ducal family is tlic sole resource 
of the Duke. Part of it, callc(l ‘tlie s(dect entail, ’ yielding about 600,000 
marks, cannot be sold by the Duke without the approbation of the Diet. 
To the eiitailed property belong very largo private estates iu the State and 
in Prussia embracing an area of nearly 250 square miles. 

The legislative power is vested in a Diet of 36 members, two .ap- 
pointed by the Duke, eight representatives of landowners who pay 
the liighest taxes, two of the highest taxed inhabitants belonging to the 
mercantile and industrial classes, fourteen of the other inhabitants of 
towns, and ten of the rural districts, the representatives being chosen for 
6 years by indirect vote. The executive power is entirely in the hands 
of the Duke, who governs through a Minister of State. 

Population, 1910, 331,128. The capital, Dessau, 56,605 iu- 

habitants ; Bernburg, 33,724 ; Cothon, 23,416 ; Zerbst, 19,210 ; Rosslau, 
11,354. Population mostly Protestant (1910), 12,755 Catholics, 1,383 
Jews. 

Estimate income and expenditure, 1916-17, 1,835,224^. Public dtdd, 
June 30, 1914, 371,672Z. ; State property, June, 1914, 932,320Z. 


BADEN. 

(Grossherzogtum Baden.) 

Reigfning Grand-duke-— Friedrich II., born July 9, 1857, son of 
the Grand-duke Friedrich I. and of the Grand-duchess Luise, Princess of 
Prussia ; succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, Sej)tember 28, 
1907 ; married, September 20, 1885, to Hilda, daughter of the Gvand-diike 
of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau. 

Sister of the Orand-dukc. 

Victoria^ born August 7, 1862 ; married, September 20, 1881, to Crown 
Prince Gustaf, now King Gustaf V. of Sweden. 
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Till 1771, Baden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines ; 
it was then united, ind subsequently received various additions, and its 
ruler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-duke in 1806. 

The Grand-duke has a civil list of 79,499/. (exclusive of the appanages 
of the other members of the Grand -duke’s family). 

Constitution. — The Constitution of Baden vests the executive power 
in the Grand-duke, the legislative authority is shared by him with a repre- 
sentative assembly (Landtag), composed of two Chambers. The Upper 
Chamber comprises the princes of the reigning family who are of age ; the 
heads of the mediatised families ; the Roman Catholic Archbishop ; the 
prelate of the Protestant Church ; elected for 4 years are eight members by 
the territorial nobility ; one representative for each of the two Universities 
and one for the Technical High School ; three of the Chambers of Commerce, 
two of the Chamber of Agriculture, and one of the Chambers of Trades ; 
two Oberburgermeister of the towns subject to the municipal law, and cue 
Blirgermeister of one of the otlier towns (of more than 3,000 inhabitants) ; one 
member of one of the District Councils; and (at the most) eight members 
appointed for 4 years by the Grand-duke, two being high legal functionaries 
appointed during their term of ofTice. The Second Chamber is composed 
01 73 representatives, 24 of whom are elected by towns, and 49 by rural 
districts for 4 years. Every citizen 25 years of age, not convicted of crime, 
nor receiving parish relief, has a vote. Citizens 30 years of age are eligible. 
The Chambers must be called together at least once every two years. 
Members of the First Chamber whose seats are not hereditary, are paid 
1,500 marks (75/.), of the Second Chamber 3,000 marks (150/.), if living at 
Karlsruhe 1,000 and 2,000 marks (50/. or 100/.) for the .‘-ession, with de- 
duction of 15 marks for each day’s absence ; they travel free of charge on the 
Baden State Railways during session. 

Last election, October, 1913 : 29 Centre Party, 20 National Liberals, 13 
Socialists, 5 Conservatives, 5 Democrats, 1 Peasants’ League. 

The executive is composed of four departments — the Ministers of the 
Interior, of the Grand-ducal House, Justice and Foreign Affairs, of Finance, 
and of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Instruction. 

President of the Council of Ministers. — Dr. A. Baron von Dusch, Minister 
of the Grand-ducal House, Justice and Foreign Affairs. 

For general administrative purposes there are 53 ‘ Amtsbezirke,’ supei iii- 
tended by four general commissioners (Landes-Kommissare). For local 
government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 1,592 communes (Gemeinden), 
120 communal cities, and 1,472 parishes. 


Area and Population 


District 

Area : 

Square miles 

1 

Population 

Pop. per 
square mile 1910 



19J0 

1905 

Konstanz 

1,610 

326,924 

311,318 

202-4 

Freiburg 

1,830 

564,580 

543,305 

308-5 

Karlsruhe . 

993 

610,784 

I 567,397 

615-1 

Mannheim . 

1,386 

641,546 

1 

1 688,708 

1 

462-9 

Total 

6,819 

1 2,142,833 

1 2,010,728 

368-2 
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Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 

Principal towns, 1910 : — 

Mannheim . 206,049 Konstanz . 27,591 Lahr 15,191 

Karlsruhe . 134,313 Baden . 22,066 Lorrach 14,766 

Freiburg . 83,324 Offenburg . 16,848 Weinheim 14,170 

Pforzheim . 73,786 Bruchsal . 15,391 Durlach 13,896 

Heidelberg . 56,016 Rastatt . 15,196 Villingen 10,924 

For movement of population, see under German Empire. 

Religion and Instruction-— in 1910 there were 1,278,836 Catholics, 
826,364 Protestants, 5,408 other Christian sects, 25,896 Jews, and 6,329 
others. 

The Grand-duke is Protestant, and head of the Protestant Church, which 
is governed by a synod, and whose affairs are administered by a board 
(Oberkirchenrat). The Roman Catholic Church has an Archbishop (at 
Freiburg), whose 4 suffragans are outside the Grand Duchy. The State 
makes an annual graiTt to the Roman Catholic Church, to the Protestant 
Church, to a certain number of ‘Old Catholic’ parishes, and to the Jews, 
who have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general and compulsory. The elementary schools are 
maintained by the communes and by the State, and administered by 
local authorities under the inspection of Government. Public schools in 
Baden : — 


- 

Number 

Teac.liing 

Staff 

Students h 
Pupils 

Universities (suinincr session 1013) . . . 1 

2 

340 

6,089 

Technical Academy (winter session 1012-13) 

1 

01 

1,261 

Academy of Arts (19J 2-13) 

1 

10 

113 

Handcis-Hochschnle (winter session, 1013-13) . 

1 

33 

435 

Gymnasia (1911-12) 

17 

403 

4,938 

Realgytnnasia, Healprogymnasia, Obercealschu- | 
len, Realscliiilcn, and hdhere BUrgerschulen i 




(1911-12) 1 

40 

077 

13.202 

Higlier Schools for Girls (1911-12) . . . j 

12 j 

302 

i 6,140 

Elementary Schools (1910-11) . . . . j 

1,723 

7,544 , 

1 379,208 

Normal Schools (1911-12) 1 

13 

115 

2,253 

Technical, Agricultural, and other special schools ! 




(1912-13) 

200 

1,131 

1 34,525 


Finance- — The Budget is voted for a period of two years, Estimates 

for 1915 and 1916:— 

Revenue Marks 

Direct taxes .... 3U, 752, 720 
Indirect taxes .... 20,020,400 
Domains (Crown land) and salt- 
works 13,207,000 

Justice and Police . . 0,001,820 

Ministry of the Grand-ducal 
House, of Justice and Foreign 

Affairs 1,521,380 

Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and Instruction . 5,298,700 

Ministry of Interior . . . 0,630,535 

,, ,, Finance . . . 0,480,660 

Various 5,447,500 

Total ordinary . . . 110,725.805 

Total extraordinary . . 2,662,898 

Total revenue . .113,388,763 

(5,660,4381.) 


Exi>endituro Marks 

Ministry of State . . . 10,076,894 

„ ,, tl»e Grand-ducal 

House, of Justice and Foreign 

Affairs 12,020,865 

Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, and Instruction , 10,490 079 
Ministry of Interior . . . 28,121,700 

,, ,, Finance . . . 36,218,415 

Chamber of Accounts . . 128,130 

Total ortlinaiy ». . . . 106,062,088 

Total extraordinary . . 7,326,680 


Total expenditure . . 118,388,T63 

(6,660,4881.) 
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There is also a special railway burlgot, showing revenue at 126,721,782 
marks and expenditure at 128,530,215 marks. 

For 1917 and 1018 the ordinary revenue and expenditure balanced at 
750.592,838 marks, and the extraor«Unary at 15,138,296 marks, making a 
total of 76,573,134 marks (38,2S6,556Z.) 

Direct taxes are on property and income ; indirect taxes chiefly on wine, 
beer, and meat, registry, duties on succession, on change of possession. 

There was only a railway debt of 29,202,356/. in 1911. 

Production and Industry* — Of the area 55 4 percent, is under cul- 
tivation, 39 ‘4 })er cent forests, 5 ‘2 j)er cent, uncultivated (liouses, roads, 
water, kc..). Arable land 1,388,511 acres, vineyards 38,606, chestnut plan- 
tations 1,359, meadows 526,456, pastures 101,616, and forests 1,465,278 acres 
(of which 250,927 belong to the State, 653,760 to the communes, 50,931 to 
other bodies, and 509,660 to private persons). 


Area in acres 

and yield 

in metric 

tons (2,204 lbs.) 

in 1913 


Crops 

Area 

1 Yield 

Crops 

1 A IV a 

Yield 


Acres 

Tons 

li 1 

Aei’cs 

Tuns 

Wheat 

1 114,362 

' 90,316 

Potatoes 

221,022 

1,112,519 

Rye 

: 126,547 

89,893 

Hay . 

533,807 

1 1,195,192 

Summer barley. 

j 134,945 

109,620 

,! Tobacco 

18,800 

15,720 

Oats 

1 184,697 

143,000 

' Hops . . 1 

2,470 

1,180 


Vines in 1915, 32,437 acres, yield 6,325,308 gallons of wine, valued at 
852,887/. ; beetroot, turnips, hemp, and chicxiry are also grown. Mineral 
produce almost solely salt and building-stone. 

Priuci])al manufactures : Tiles, jewellc-ry, machinery, clocks, musical 
instruments, chemicals, silk ribbons, cotton tissues, bdt and straw hats, 
paper and cardboard, leather, wood-work, brushes, and tdgars. 

CouimUllicatiouS- — at the head of regular Rhine naviga- 
tion ; 1912, arrival 4,664,763 tons, departure 729,129 tons. The capital 
invested by the State in railways is 44,200,000/. At tlie end of 1915 there were 
1,134 miles of main line railway (normal gauge lines) and 244 miles of sub- 
sidiary line. Total 1,378 miles. 

References concerning Baden. 

Beitraege ziir Statistik. Statistische Mitteiluiigen. Statistisclies Jahrbucli. 
uud Staatshandbucli. Wochenblatt des landwirtschaf’thcbeu VereiiiK. Jaliresbericht© 
der Handelskaiomern. 

Das Grossherzogthum Baden in geographi.scher, &c. Hinsicht dargestellt. 2 pts. 8 
Karlsruhe. 1885. 

JBatfdefccr’s The Bhine. Leipzig, 1912. 

(L ), Dor Sciiwarzwald. In ‘ Land und Leute ’ Series. Vol. Xlil. Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, 1902. 

Meyer’s Schwarzwald, 14tli ed., Leipzig, 1912. 

PfaffiK.)^ Heidclbejg und Uingeburg. Ileidelburg, 1010. 


BAVARIA. 

(Konigreich Bayern.) 

Reigning King. — Ludwig III., born January 7, 1845 ; became Regent 
in, succession to his father Prince Luitpold, who died December 12, 1912 ; 
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was proclaimed King on November 5, 1913, in succession to his cousin, 
King Otto (died October 12, 1916), who was declared incapable of ruling 
owing to mental infirmity ; married, February 20, 1868, to Archduchcvss 
Maria Theresa of Austria-Este, of the branch of Modena, born July 2, 1849. 

Children of the King. 

I. Crown Prince Ruppreclit, l)orn May IS, 1869 ; married July 10, 1900, to Marie Gabriele, 
died October 24, 19J2, dau^^hter of Duke Karl in Bavaria; oirsy)riri{' : Prince Albrecht, 
born Mays, 1905. 11. Princess Adel^unda, born October 17, 1870; married on January 

20, 1915, to I’lii.ce William of lloInMizolIcrn. III. Prinevss Marie, born July 6, 1872; 
married May 31, 1807, to Prince l<\*r<lmaud of Bourbon. IV. Prince Karl, born April 1, 
1874. V. Prince Franz, born October 10, 1875 ; marrieil, July 8, 1912, to Princess 
Isabella von Croy, daugliter of Duke. Karl von Croy ; ollsprinj^ : Prince Ludwi}.:, born June 
22, 1013, and Princess Mane, born S(?j)t(miber 9, 1914. VI. Pniicess Hildegard, born 
March 5, lh81. VII. Princess Wiltrud, born November 10, 1884. VIU. Princess 

Hclmtrud, born March 22, 1880. IX. Princess Gundelinde, born August 20, 1891. 

Brother and SiKter of the. King, 

I. Prince Leopold, born February 9, 1840; brother of the Prince Regent; married 
April 20, 1873, to Archduchess Gisela of Austria-Hungary, eldest daughter of the 
Eni|iei or-King Franz Josejih I. Olfsining of the union are : — 1. Princess Elizabeth, 
born January 8, 1874 ; married December 2, 1S1>3, to (’oiint von Seefried. 2. Princess 
An.uusle, born April 28, 1875 ; married November 15, 1893, to Arcliduke Joseph Augustus 
of Austria. 3. Piince George, born April 2, 1880; marrie<l February 10, 1912, to Areh- 
fluc.lies.s Isabella Marie, daughter of the Archduke Frederick of Aiistiia ; the marriage was 
dissolved on April 20, ItUJ. 4. Prince Konrad, born November 22, 1883. 

II. Theresa, born November 12, 1850; sister of the Priruse Regent; abbess of the 
chajiter royal of 8t. Anne at AMnnich. 

The members of the royal house of Bavaria arc de.scendaiits of Mm ancient Counts of 
Wittol.^bai'.h, who tlourislied in the twelfth century. Duke Maximilian I, of Bavaria was 
elevated to the rank of Floctor of the Holy Roman Empire in the Tliirty Years’ War; and 
Elector Maximilian Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Na]»(:)leon (. in 1805. 

The civil list of the King, and allowances to other members of the royal family, are 
fixed at present at 5,402,475 marks. 

Constitution and Government. -The Crown is Jiore.Utary in the 
male line. To the king beJongs the sole executive power ; but his ministers 
are responsible for all his acts. The legislative functions are exercised 
jointly by the king and rarliament, the latter consisting of an Upper and 
a Lower House. The Upper House — Chamber of ^ Keichsrate/ or councillors 
of the realm — consists at present of 16 royal princes, 2 crown dignitaries, the 
2 archbishops, the heads of 16 mediatised houses, and 30 other hereditary 
‘ Reichsrate ’ ; a Roman Catholic bisliop, the president of the Protestant 
Oberconsistorium, and 18 life-members appointed by the Crown. The 
number of life-members so appointed must not exceed one- third of the 
hereditary councillors. According to the law of April 9, 1906, the election 
of deputies is direct and secret. Every citizen who has completed his 25th 
year, has been a citizen, and has for at least a year paid a direct tax is 
entitled to vote. Every citizen entitled to vote, unless there are definite 
grounds for his exclusion, is eligible as a deputy. The number of deputies is 
fixed at 163, calculated at the average rate of 1 for every 38,000 inhabitants. 
Deputies are elected for 6 years. They receive 180^. for a regular session (in 
which the budget is presented), and 158. a day during an extraordinary 
session, and are entitled during session, and for 8 days before and 8 days 
after, to travel free over the State railways. Members of the Upper House 
are unpaid, but have free railway passes. 

State of tlie parties in Lower House (elected 1912) : 87 Centre Party 
(Catholic) ; 37 Liberals ; 8 Peasants’ League ; 30 Socialists ; 4 Independents. 

The executive is carried on, in the name of the king, by a ‘Staatsrat,’ or 
Council of State, consisting of nine members, besides the Ministers and one 
prince of the blood-royal ; and by the Ministry as a whole, made up of seven 
departments, namely, of tjie Jioyal House and of Foreign Affairs, of Justice 
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of the Interior, of cation and Ecclesiastical Affairs, of Finance, of 
Communications, and of War. 

Presic^,entof the Council of Ministers. — Baron von Hcrtling, Minister of 
the Royal House ajid of Foreign Affairs. 


Area and Population 




! Population 

Pop. per 

Regierungsbezirke 

Area, Eng 

, 



sq. mile 


sq. miles 

1010 

1905 

1910 

Upper Bavaria (Oberbayern) 

6,686 

1,532,065 

1,413,788 

229 T 

Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern) 

4,298 

i 724,331 

707,367 

168*5 

Palatinate (Rheinpfalz) 

2,372 

937,085 

885,833 

352*8 

Upper Palatinate (Oherpfalz) 

■ 3,862 

: 600,284 

574,693 

155*5 

Upper Franconia (Oberfranken) . 

’ 2,798 

661,862 

637,700 

1 200*8 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 

3,036 

; 9:^0,868 

. 868,846 

i 306*9 

Lower Franconia (Unterfranken) . 

3,360 

i 710,943 

: 682,532 

211*6 

Suabia (Schwaben) 

3,934 

789,893 

753,613 

200*7 

Total .... 

30,346 

16, 887, 291 

6,524,372 

226*9 


To the area has to be added 257 s<iuarc miles for water. 

The total population at the end of 1910 was 6,887,291 (3,379,580 males 
and 3,507,711 females). 

The increase of the population since 1880 has been as follows : — 


Year 

Population 

i 

Population per sq. mile 

1 

Annual Increase 
per cent. 

1885 

5,420,199 

185*1 

0*51 

1890 

5,594,982 

191*0 

0*63 

1895 

5,818,544 

198*7 

0*78 

1900 ! 

6,176,057 

1 210*9 

1*22 

1905 

6,524,372 ' 

i 222*3 

1*12 

1910 

6,887,*291 1 

i 226*9 

1*12 


Urban and rural population at the censuses of 1905 and 1910 ; — 


1 


Towns, Ac,, with 2,000 

Communes, Ac., 

with less 

Census ^ 

i 

i No. of 

inhabitants and over 

than 2,000 inhabitants 

Rural 



— 




Communes 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

1905 255 

1 7,780 

.804 

2,701,047 

42-3 

7,688 

3,702,725 

57-7 

1910 1 255 

i 7,729 

' 334 

3,079,022 

44-7 

7,0.50 

j 3,808,209 

55*8 


In 1910 the urban population was thus distributed : — 


- 

No. 

Population 1910 

- 

No. 

Population 1910 

Large towns' . 

3 

1,052,624 

1 Small towns . 

57 

506,961 

Medium ,, 

19 

741,969 

j Country ,, . 

176 

397,992 


1 See under German Empire for ofUcial signification of these terms. 
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Conjugal condition, 1910 and 1905 : — 



Total 

1 Males 

Females 

Total 


(1910) 

! 

(1910) 

(1005) 

Unmarried 

4,169,138 

2,102,941 

2,066,197 ' 

3,965,758 

Married .... 

2,333,648 

i ], 1(55,334 1 

1,168,314 ; 

2,188.894 

Widowed 

374,918 

■ 107,320 

267,598 

361,675 

Divorced and separated . 

8,997 

3,487 

5,510 

7,482 


For occupations see German Empire. In 1910 the nmnber of foreigners 
in Bavaria (exclusive of other Germans) was 134,122 (British, 1,064). 

Annual movement of the population : — 


Year 

Marriages 1 

1 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 1 

1 

1 

Total Deaths 

j Surplus of 

I Births 

1912 I 

50,856 

i 214,548 

5,772 

’ 27,125 ' 

129,025 

i 

1 85,523 

1913 1 

48,438 

! 207,457 

5,433 

26.271 

126,136 

1 81,321 

1914 

42,722 

! 204,707 

5,363 

25,936 I 

145,245 

1 59,462 


Priinupal towns, 1910 : — 


Towns 

Dec. 1, 1910 

Towns 

j Dec. 1, 1910 

Munich (Mlinchen) 

596,467 1 

Hof . 

41,126 

Nuremberg (Niiniberg) 

333,142 1 

Pirmasens . 

. ; 38,463 

Augsburg . 

102,487 ! 

Bayreuth . 

34,547 

Wiirzburg . 

84,496 : 

Asebaffenburg 

29,892 

Ludwigshafen a. Kh. . 

83,301 1 

Ambcrg 

25,242 

Fiirth .... 

1 66,553 

1 Tjaiidsliut . 

25,137 

Kaiserslautern 

54,659 

j Erlangen 

24,877 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

1 52,624 

1 Ingoldstadt 

23.745 

Bamberg . 

1 48,063 

1 Speyer 

23,045 


The populations of the two largest towns, Munich and Nuremberg, were 
calculated at the end of 1912 to be approximately 606,014 and 359,529 
respectively. 


Religion. — Religious division of the population, December 1, 1910 : — 


Provinces 

1 Roman 

1 Catholics 

Protestants 

Jews 

Upper Bavaria 

. ! 1,395,047 

114,494 

11,652 

Lower Bavaria 

716,435 

7.037 

468 

Palatinate (Rhein pfalz) . 

414,955 

506,651 

8,998 

Upper Palatinate . 

. ; 549,960 

48,404 

1,395 

Upper Franconia . 

Middle Franconia . 

282,999 

374,967 

2,946 

251,458 

659,502 

14,219 

Lower Franconia . 

571,827 

1 126,128 

11,925 

Suabia .... 

679.652 

105,202 

3,462 

Total 

. i 4,862,233 

! 1,942,385 

55,065 


Besides the above there are included in other Christian sects 5,816 Old Catholics, 
S,017 Mennonites,164 Anglican, 1,611 Greek Catholics and Russian Orthodox, 1,1 39 Irvingites, 
26 Anabaptists, 1,833 Methodists, 6,841 Free Christians, 1,649 other Christians, 1,870 of 
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religion not Christian, 4,240 of religion not stated, or without religion, 903 of religion not 
ascertainable. 

Thrre are 2 Roman Catholic archbishojn-ics, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
3 suffragan bisliopries ; 218 deaneries; and 3,101 parishes. The Protestant Churcli is 
under a General Consistory — ‘ Ober-Consistorium ’ — and three provincial consistories, 
81 deaneries, and 1,04!> parishes. Of the three universities of the kingdom, two, at Munich 
and Wurzburg, are Roman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, Protestant. 

Instruction. — (^’or Universities, sec under Germany.) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. In 1913-14 there were 7,534 elementary 
schools (public and private), with 19,561 teachers (14,185 male, 5,379 
female), and 1,091,884 pupils. The year’s expenditure on the public schools 
(7,727) was 3,167,653/. There were 2 agricultural schools, with 329 pupiis. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism.— Bavaria is the only German state 
with an Oberstes Landesgcrichf. or a])peal-court intervening between the 
Oberlandcsgcrichte and the Rcichsgericht ; it has a bench of 22 judges. 
Under it are 5 Oherlaiidesgerichte, 28 Landgoriclile and 266 Amisgerichte. 
The number of judges was (1914) 1,393. In 1913, 70,228 criminals were 
convicted. 

Ill 1912, poor receiving relief 240,569 (121,211 permanent paupers), the 
sum expended of the ordinary budget, 783,500/. 

Finance. — The Bavarian budget is voted fora period of two years. The 
estimates of tlio ordinary budget for each of the years 1916 and 1917 were : 


Sources of Revenue 

Marks 

Branches of Expenditure 

' ■ 

Marks 

Direct taxes .... 
Stamps, ffiics, Ac. . 

Indirect taxes 

State railways, p'o.sts, tele- 1 
graphs, mines, Ac. . .1 

State domains 

Various 

Imperial repayments . 

97,8.34,r)H0 

21,133,100 

27,801,870 

18,070,228 

48,405,020 
20, .58 1,1 95 
0,241, .550 

Public debt .... 
Civil list and ap}>anages 

Diet 

Foreign Affair.s . 
Communiiiations . 

Justice 

Interior .... 

Finance .... 

Worship and Education 
Contributions to Iniperiall 
expenditure , . ./ 

Reserve fund - . . 

10,137.380 

0,84.5,160 

72.5,0,50 

2,350,203 

85,900 

35,203,825 

53,507,152 

15, 935, <00 
00,725,488 

43,883,279 

5,143,132 

Total 

213,008 229 
(12,1.83.411/.) 

t 

Total 

243,668,229 

(12,183,411/.) 


Since January 1, 1912, the direct taxes are income-tax, trade-tax, house- 
tax and land-tax. 

Debt, December 31, 1915, 129,562,024/., 98,670,130/. being railway debt. 


Army. — The Bavarian army, though forming an integral part of the 
German army, is in time of peace under the command of the King of Bavaria, 
and has its own administration. The military supplies, though voted by 
the Bavarian Parliament, must bear a fixed proportion to the amount voted 
for the rest of Germany by the Reichstag. The Bavarian troops form 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Bav'arian army-corps, not numbered consecutively with 
the other German army-corps ; and there are certain differences in the matter 
of uniform permitted to the Bavarian troops. The administration of the 
fortresses in Bavaria is also in the hands of the Bavarian Government during 
peace. 

The peace strength of the Bavarian army is between 72,000 and 78,000 
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Production and Industry. — Of the total area, nearly one- half is under 
cultivation, one-sixth under grass, and one-third luider forests. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in 1914, were as follows : — 

Area, Mi^tric Area, Metric 

acres Tons acres ■ Tons 

Wheat 7;i(),2-)2 416,359 Oats 1,272,895 904,337 

Rye , 1,391,397 708,483 i Potatoes . 945,700 4,372,844 

Suininer-barloy > 829,352 615,657 Hay I 3,223,457 4,979,250 


Vines (1914), 48,085 acres, yielding 6,036,316 gallons; (1915) 46,147 
acres yielding 12,587,410 grillons ; 45,082 acres under hops (1914) yielded 
12,190 metric tons ; (iji 1915, 8,186 metric tons). 

In 1913 the output of coal was 1,895,715 metric tons, iron ore, 450,074 
tons, pig iron, 195,606 tons, cast iron wares, 201,050 tons, sulphuric acid, 
163,343 tons. 

The ijuantity of beer brewed in 1915 was 312,051,256 gallons. In 1913-14, 
the distillejies produced 4,012,654 gallons of alcohol. 

In 1913 tberc were 380 savings banks, with 1,147,276 depositors having 
to their credit 35,302,406/. 

References. 

Hof- und ytaals-IIandbucli des Kttnij;sreichs Bayern. Aluiiicn. 

Stat .Jalirbucli fiir das Kt)iii^o*cicli Bayern. .Municlj. 

Baedeker's Houtliern Gcnnany. lOtli cd. Leipzig;, 1907, 

Doeberl Kntvvicklungsgescliichte Bayerns. Beilin, 1910. 

Koestler (0.), llaudbuch zur Oebiots-und Ortskuude des Koiiigreiclis Bayern. 4. 
Munich, 1S!>5. 

Piloty (U.) (Bditor), Die Verfassungskuiide des Kbnigreiclis Bayern. 8. Munich, 1895. 

Pohl (0.), ilandbuch dcs Staats- und Vcrwallungsrecht f. d. Konigreich Bayern. 
Munich, 1900. 

Rie 2 ler(H.), Oescliiclite Bayerns. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1808. 

BREMEN. 

(Fkkie Hansestadt Bremen.) 

Tlic State and Free City of Bremen form a republic, governed, under a 
Constitution proclaimed March 5, 1849, and subsequently revised, by a 
Senate of sixteen members, chosen for life, forming the executive, and the 
Mhirgerschaft* (or Clonvent of Burgesses) of 150 members, invested with 
the power of legislation. The Convent is elected for six years by the votes 
of all tlie citizens, divided into classes. University men return 14 members ; 
the merchants 40 members ; the mechanics and manufacturers 20 members, 
and the other inhabitants who have taken tlie burgher oath the rest. The 
Convent and Senate elect the sixteen members of the Senate, ten of whom 
at least must be lawyers, and three merchants. Two burgomasters, elected 
for four years, direct the all’airs of the Senate, through a ^liuistry divided 
into twelve dejiartmeiits — namely, Foreign Adairs, Church and Education, 
Justice, Finance, Police, JMcdical and Sanitary Administration, Military 
Adairs, Commerce and Shipping, Ports and Railways, Public Works, Industry, 
and Poor Laws. All the ministers are senators. 

Area, 99 square miles; population census (1910), 295,715; (January 1, 
1916) Bremen, 257,882 ; Breinerhaven, 24,275. 

On Dec. 1, 1910, Bremen contained 257,930 Protestants (87 '2 ])er cent.), 
21,074 Roman Catholics (7*1 percent.), 1,217 other Christians, 1,251 Jews; 
others 14,243. Marriages in 1915, 1,407 ; births, 4,691 ; deaths, 4,693 ; excess 
of deaths, 2. 
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Bremen contains two Amtsgerichte and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the ‘ Hauseatii che Oberlandesgericht * at Hamburg. 

In 1913-14 the revenue was 2,924,109/., and expenditure 3,703,680/. 
Thirty -seven j>er cent of the revenue is raised from direct taxes, 69 per cent, 
of which is income-tax. The chief expenditure is for interest and reduction of 
the public debt. Debt, 1915, 14,880,465/., the whole incurred for the 
promotion of commerce and navigation, and for public works. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen is the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. Seventy-five per cent, of the commerce was, in 1912, under the 
German, and about 10 percent, under the British Hag. Aggregate value of 
imports, 1913, 124,565,000/., of which 6,105,000/. were from Great Britain; 
exports, 119,700,000/., of which 10,110,000/. went to Great Britain. 

For shipping entered and cleared, sfc under German Eynpire. Merchant 
vessels belonging to Bremen January 1, 1914, .595 of 1,416,848 tons net 
register, including 393 steamers of 1,249,542 tons. Bremen has several im- 
portant shipping companies, the chief of which are the * Norddeutscher 
Lloyd’ with, on DecemberSl, 1912, 255 sea-going ships of737,549 gross register 
tons, 81 of which are Transatlantic steamers of 631,793 tons; 34 Orient 
coast-steamers of 55,827 tons and 2 training-ships of 5,833 tons ; the ‘ Hansa’ 
Company, with 78 ships of 311,305 tons ; the ‘Ne[)tun’ Company with 74 
steamers of 53,515 tons ; the ‘Argo’ Company with 27 ships of 33,172 Ions; 
the * Roland Line ’ witli 12 steamers of 61,302 tons ; tlui ‘ Hambnrg-Bremer 
Afrika Line ’ with 13 steamers of 42,934 tons ; and the llickrners Reismiihlen, 
Reederei u. 8chiin)au, Aktien-Gesellschaft with 15 ships of 59,670 tons. 
Owing to the war these companies have been absolved from publishing 
their reports. 

Total number of emigrants who embarked at Bremen, 1912, 7,974 ; 
1913, 9,710; 1914, 6,260 ; 1915, 4,231. 

Railways, 31 miles, owned and worked by the State. 
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Schellers FUhrer durch Bremen. Bremen 1910. 


BRUNSWICK. 

(Hkuzogthum Braunschweig.) 

Reigning Duke, Ernest Augustus, bom November 17, 1887 ; son ot 
Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland ; married May 24, 1913, to Princess 
Victoria Louisa (only daughter of the Emperor William 11. ), who was born on 
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September 13, 1892. Offspring: Ernest Augustus, born March 18, 1914; 
George William, born March 25, 1915 ; and a daughter, born April 18, 1917. 

The legislative power is vested in one Chamber, consisting of forty-eight 
members. Of these fifteen are elected for four years by the inhabitants of 
towns, fifteen by those of rural districts, two by the Protestant clergy, four 
by the landlords, three by the industrial classes, four by the scientific pro- 
fessions, five by those who are highest taxed for income. The Chamber meets 
every two years. The executive is represented by a responsible Ministry of 
State, consisting at present of three departments, namely — of State, Foreign 
Affairs and Finance, of Justice and Ecclesiastical Allairs. and of the Interior. 

Area, 1,424 square miles ; population (1910), 494,339. There were only 
25,888 Catholics in 1910. 

For movement of population, see under Gervian Empire. 

'file capital, Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 143,552 inhabitants, 1910. 

The budget is voted by the Chamber for the period of two years, but 
each year separately. It is in two parts; the fir-st, Staatshaushalts-Etat, 
provides for the particular expenditure of the State, the other, Kloster-und- 
Studienfonds-Etat, principally the expenditure for schools, arts and sciences. 
For the financial period April 1, 191G, to April 1, 1918, the budget of the 
Staatshaushalt is fixed at 1,270,235^. revenue and 1,532,715^. expenditure. 
The revenue and expenditure of the Kloster-und-StudienfondS'Etat are put 
at 188,114^. Not included in tlie budget estimates is the civil list of the 
Duke — 56,266^. The public debt of the Duchy, exclusive of a premium-loan 
repayable by 60,990/^. yearly till 1924, on January 1, 1915, was 2,073,948/., 
three-fifths of which were contracted for railways. The property of the State 
consists chiefly of domains and forests and of active funds amounting to about 
1,901,254/. in 1914, besides an annuity of 131,250/. till 1932, stipulated at 
the sale of the railways of the State. 

References. 

Beitrage zur Statistik <les llerzogthum Braunschweig, llefte I.--XXVT. 

Haiidelskainmerhorichte. 

Knollwwl Bod^, Dna llerzogthum Braunschweig, 1897. 

Rhanun (A.), Die Verfa.ssungsgesetze des Herzogtums Brar.nschweig. Braunsciiwoig, 
1900. 


HAMBURG. 

(Freie und Hanse-Stadt Hamburg.) 

Constitution. — The state and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. The 
present Constitution came into force on January 1, 1861 ; revised 1879 and 
1906. The Government is entrusted, in common, to two Chambers of Re}>re- 
sentatives, the Senate and the Biirgerschaft, or House of Burgesses. The 
Senate, which exercises chiefly, but not entirely, the executive power, is com- 
posed of eighteen members, one half of whom must have studied law or 
finance, while seven out of the remainder must be merchants. The members 
of the Senate are elected for life by the House of Burgesses ; but a senator 
may retire at the end of six years. A first and second burgomaster, chosen 
annually by ballot, preside over the Senate. No burgomaster can be in office 
longer than two years ; and no member of the Senate may hold any other 
pulnio office. The House of Burgesses consists of 160 members, 80 of whom 
are elected by ballot by all tax-paying citizens. Of the remainder, 40 are 
chosen, by ballot, by the owners of house -property, while the other 40 are 
chosen, by ballot, by burgesses who are or have been members of the Senate 
or of the House of Burgesses or members of various guilds, corporations, and 
courts of justice. All the members of the House of Burgesses are chosen for 
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six years, in such a manner that every three years new elections take place for 
one-half the numl cr. The House of Burgesses has in permanence a Committee 
of the House, consisting of 20 deputies, of whom no more than five may be 
members of the legal profession. The Committee watches the proceedings 
of the Senate and the general execution of the articles of the Constitution. 
In all matters of legislation, except taxation, the Senate has a veto ; and, in 
case of a constitutional conflict, recourse is had to an assembly of arbitrators, 
chosen in equal parts from the Senate and tlie House of Burgesses ; also 
to the Supreme Coui;J of Judicature of the Empire (Reichsgeiicht) at Leipzig. 

The jurisdiction of the Free Fort was, on January 1, 1882, restricted to 
the city and port, and on October 15, 1888, the whole of the city, except the 
actual port and the warehouses connected with it (population 1,824 in 1912), 
was incorporated in the Zollverein. This involved an expenditure of six 
millions sterling, to which the Imperial Government contributes two millions. 

Area and Population. — Area, 160 Englisli square miles ; population 
on December 1, 1880, of 458,869 ; December 1, 1910, 1,014,664. Tlie State 
consists of two divisions, the po])ulation of each of which was as follows on 
November 1, 1912 : — City of Hamburg, 986,804 ; Landge))iet (4 Landherrcn- 
schafteu), 88,610. There were on December 1, 1910, 28,675 foreigners — 

9.920 Austrians, 2,481 Swedish and Norwegians, 3,775 Danes, 2,277 Briti^li, 

7.921 other Europeans, 1,775 non-Europeans, and 526 unclassified. 

Emigration via Hamburg for three years : — 


Ye&r 

From 

Hamburg 

itself 

Other 

Germans 

Foreign er.s 

i Total 

Hound for the 
, United States ; 

For other 
Destinations 

1912 

620 

5,760 

128,409 

134,169 

i 106,154 i 

28,015 

1913 

864 

8,730 

413,857 

: 422,587 

! — ' 

— 

1914 

461 

4,928 

1.50,416 

155,344 

' — 1 

— 


For births, deaths, and marriages, under Germany. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice.— On December i, i9io, 930,071 
Protestants (91 ‘66 per cent.), 51,036 Poinan Catholics (5 ‘03 per (;ent. ), 3,942 
other Christians (0'39 i)er cent.;, 19,472 Jews (1‘92 percent.), and 10,143 
‘ all other ’ (1 ‘00 per cent.). 

In the year ending March, 1913, Hamburg (.State) had 249 public elementary 
schools with 3,911 teacluu’s (2,343 male, 1,.568 female), and 122,364 pujuls ; 
cost for the year, 15,859,0.53 marks, of which 14,000,000 marks was [»ro- 
vided by the State ; 20 higher Stole schools witli 12,155 pnj)ils and 78 
private schools with 20,096 pupils. 

The State contains three Amt.^gerichte, a Landgericht, and the “Han- 
seatische Oberlandesgericht,” or court of appeal for the Hanse Towns and the 
Princii)ality of Liiheck (Oldenburg). In 1911, 9,072, and 1912, 10,466, 
persons, in the State of Hamburg, were c.onvicted of crime. 

Finance. — For I9I6 the ordinary revenue was 8,757,961Z., and ex- 
penditure 10,201,750/. For 1917 the budget estimated revenue at 
8,071,361/. and expenditure at 1 1,903,. 319/. Direct taxes amount to nearly 
half of the whole revenue, and next to tliat the jnoceeds of domains, quays, 
railways, &c. Expenditure for the debt, 2,148,405/. in 1915 ; for education, 
1,403,430/. 
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Public debt, January 1, 1914, 842,241,438 marks (42,112,071Z.)> incurred 
chiefly for public works. 


Commerce and Shipping.—Hamburg is the principal seaport in 
Germany. Value of imports and cx 2 )Qrts by sea : — 


- 

1900 

1010 

1011 

1012 

■ 

1013 


1 ,0001. 

1,0001. 

1,0001. 

1,0001. 1 

1,0001. 

Imports . 

170,220 j 

100.771 

210,032 

230,308 

235,810 

Exports . 

130,024 

150,170 

i 

1 (>8,400 

181,560 

103,245 


Precious metals are not included in tlie above Hgures ; value of such 
im^mi'ts in 1912, 3,491,652/. ; ex 2 >orls, 2,960,970/. 

Vessels entered and cleared ; 



1 

Entered 


Cleared 1 


Total 

Year 

I Sliips 

Tons 

Sliips 

Tons 

Shijis 

Tons 

1911 

1912 

1913 

!i5,735 

il5,774 

16,427 

12,961,255 

13,567,913 

14,241,894 

' 17,636 
i 17,. '.57 
’ 17,98,5 

13,176,560 
13,837,076 1 

14,496,623 

' 33,371 
33,331 
34,412 

26,137,815 

I 27,404,989 
j 28,738,517 

Vessels entered and cleared with cargoes only : — 



Entered 


Cleared 


ToUl 

Year 






! 


Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1911 

1912 

1913 

13,617 

13,534 

14,054 

12,090,148 

12,605,640 

13,141,362 

13,466 

13,376 

13,745 

9,286,435 

9,783,641 

10,324,437 

27,083 

26,910 

27,799 

21,376,583 

22,389,281 

23,465,799 


Number and tonnage of British vessels entered and cleared : — 


Y ear 


Entered 

With Cargoes In Ballast 


Cleared 

With Cargoes In Ballast 



Ships 

1 Toms 

Shii>s 

Toll!! 

Ships i 

Tons ’ 

Ships 

Tons 

1910 

; 3,364 1 

3,563,151 

122 

241,627 

1 

2,148 

1,861,968 

i 1,361 

1,949,532 

1911 

j 3,230 

3,662,866 

103 

187,434 

2,107 

1,916,884 

1,249 

1,929,849 

1912 

' 3,301 

3,852,879 

97 

; 186,021 

2,061 

1,924,175 

1,335 

2,106,469 


3 
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Sea-going vessels (exclusive of fishing Vessels), above 17 ‘66 registered tons, 
belonging to Hamburg, December 31 : — 



Sailing Ves.sels 

j Steamers i 


Total 

' No. of 

Year 

No. 

J Tonnage 

j No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

I Tonnage 

Crews 

1912 

549 

259,704 

i 682 

1,538,529 

1,231 

d, 798,233 

j 

1913 

636 

262,769 

798 

1,534,739 

1,434 

1,797,508 

35,702 

1914 

644 

267,451 

I 822 

1,640,828 

822 

1,640,828 

35,964 


Leading Steamship Companies : — Hamburg- Am erica line ; Hamburg- 
South America line ; German Kosmosline; O eriiuin- Australia line ; German 
East Africa line ; Woermann line ; Gorman Levant line. 

Railways, 44*8 miles. 

References concerning Hamburg. 

tlainburgs Ilaudel iind Schiffahrt, herausgegcben vom llandels.slatisclieti Amt. 8tatistik 
des hamburgiscliei) Staates. Statistisches Haiulbuch fur den bambiirgischon Staat. 
Hauiburgisohes Staatshaiidbuch. Statistische Mif.teilnngen uber den hainbiii'gischcn 
Staat. Jahrosberichts dos Statistiseben Amts. 

Baedeker's Northern Germany. Utli ed. l^eipzig, 1004. 

JSTin.^ (Wibsori), Three Free OMties: Being the Chronieles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. London, 1914. 

MelleiW. von), Das hambnrgische Staat.srecbt. Hamburg, 1S91. 

Seeli(j(G.), Hambiirgifiobes Staatsreclit anf geschichtliclier Grundlagc. Hanibiirg, 1902. 

Zimmern (Helen), The Hansa Towns. In Story of the Nations Series. London, 1889. 


HESSE. 

(GliOSSnEKZOGTIIUM Hessen. ) 

Eeiguing Grand-duke. — Ernst Ludwig, born November 25, 1868 ; the 
son of Grand-duke Ludwig IV. and of Princes.s Alice of Great Britain and 
Ireland; succeeded at the death of his father, March 13, 1892. Married, 
first, April 19, 1894, to Princess Victoria, born November 2.5, 1876, the 
daughter of Duke Alfred of Saxc-Coburg and Gotha. The marriage was 
dissolved December 21, 1901. Married, .secondly, February 2, 1905, to 
Princess Elenore of Solms-Hobensolins-Lich, born September 17, 1871 ; 
offspring : Georg, born November 8, 1906 ; and Ludwig, born November 20, 
1908. 

Sisters of the Grand-duke. Victoria, born April 5, 18G3 ; married to Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, April 30, 18S4. II, Elizabeth, born November 1, 18<34 ; married to the 
Grand-duke Sergius Alexaiidrovitch of Russia, June 15, 1884 ; widow February 17, 1905. 

III. Irene, born July 11, ISGG; married to Prince Heinrich of Pru.s.sia, May 24, 1888. 

IV. Alix, born June G, 1872 ; married (as Alexandra Feodorovna) to Nicholas II. ex-Emperor 
of Russia, November 2G, 1894. 

The former Landgrave.s of Ile.sse had the title of Grand-duke given them by Napoleon I. 
in 1806, together with a con.siderable increase of territory. At tlie Congress of Vienna this 
grant was confirmed, after some negotiation.s. The reigning family are not possessed of 
much private property, but dependent almost entirely upon the grant of the civil list, 
amounting to 1,2G5,000 marks. 

Constitution- —Tile Constitution bears date December 17, 1820; but 
was modified in X8'66, 1862, 1872, 1900 and 1911. The legislative powet is 
vested in two Chambers, tlie first composed of the princes of the reigning 
family, tjie heads of a number of mediatised houses, the Roman Catholic 
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bkhop, the chief Protestant superintendent, a representative of the 
University (Giessen), one of the Technisclie Hochschule at Darmstadt, two 
members elected by the noble landowners, and twelve life -members, nomi- 
nated by the Graiid-duko, as well as one representative of commerce, agri- 
culture and industry respectively ; while the second consists of fifteen deputies 
of the towns that have a s])eciai franchise, and forty-three representatives 
of the smaller towns and rural districts. Electors are Hessians above twenty- 
five years of age who paj direct taxes. Elections are direct and the voting 
is by ballot. The members of the Second Cliarnber are elected for six years, 
one-half of the number retiring every three years. The Cliambers must 
meet every year. Members not liereditary of both Chambers who reside 
more than 1^“ mile from the place of meeting, receive an allowance of 95. a 
day and 3s. for each night, and travelling expenses. 

The executive is represented by a ministiy of State, divided into three de- 
partments, namely, of the Interior ; of Justice ; and ot Finance. The minister 
of state is also minister of the Grand-ducal House and Foreign Affairs, and 
head of the department of Jiistha;. 

For administrative purt)oses, the Grand-duchy is divided into three 
provinces, eighteen circles (Kreise), and 983 communes (Gemeinden). 


Area and Population. 





Population 


Pop. 

Provinces 

8q. Miles 

; 


- ' - 

per sq. 
mile, 



; 1000 

; 1905 

1910 

1910 

Starkeuburg 

1,160 

' 48S,r)9S 

1 

542,006 i 

590,380 

1 505-0 

Upper Hesse (Oberhessen) 

1,269 

i 282.047 

296,755 

309,233 

243*7 

Rhenish Hesse (Rheinhessen) . 

530 

! 348,334 

: 360,424 

382,438 

721-6 

Total 

i 

1 2,968 

|l, 118, 979 

i 

1,209,175 

1,282,051 

432*0 


There were 639,198 males and 64*2,853 females in 1910. Increase from 
1905 to 1910 was at the rate of 1 *20 per cent. ])cr annum. 

The largest towns are Mayonce or Mainz (includingsuburbs), with 118,000 ; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 87,089 (including Bessungen) ; Ofienbach (inclu- 
ding Biirgel), 75,583 ; Worms, 46,819 (including Hochlieiin, Neuhausen und 
PfitSigheim), Giessen, 31,153 inhabitants, 1910. 

Religion and Instruction. — A.t the census of 1910 there were 848,004 
Protestants, 397,649 Catholics, 6,707 of other Christian sects, 24,063 Jews, 
and 5,728 unclassified, or of no religion. Tlie Grand-duke is head of the 
Protestant Church, which is governed by a synod, and whose aft airs are 
administered by a consistory (Oberkonsistorium). The Roman Catholic 
Church has a Bishop (at Mainz). Tlie State contribution to the Protestant 
Church in 1913 was 310,000 marks (15,500^.), to the Catholic Church 
171,372 marks (8,586/.). 

Instruction is compulsory. The elementary schools are maintained by 
the communes, but with contributions by the State. There are 979 public 
elementary schools with (1913) 3,469 masters, 584 mistresses, and 215,709 
pupils. Continuation schools (Fortbilduugsschulen) ; winter, 1912-13, 
27,522 pupils. Hesse has 11 gymnasia, 2 progyiiiiiasia, 3 realgymnasia, 9 
oberrealschulen, 9 roalschulen, 1 Agricultural College (Landwirtschaft- 

3 Q 2 
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schule), and 32 in complete realschuleri (hdhere Btirgerschnlen), with (1912) 
739 teachers, and a total attendance of 12,684 ; 6 higher girls’ schools 
with (1913) 3,523 pupils ; and 49 private schools with (1913) 3,790 pupils. 
The University at Giessen had 1,436 matriculated students, and a Technical 
High School at Darmstadt, with 1,347 students in 1913. There are many 
industrial, technical, agricultiual and other special institutes. 

In 1911 there were 7,944 persons convicted of criminal offences in the 
Grand -duchy. 

Finance* — ordinary revenue and expenditure were estimated for 
the year 1916-17 to balance at 4,456,813/. 

Direct taxes arc income-lax and property-tax (only to be considered as a 
supplementary tax) ; the direct taxes paid to the communes are an income-tax, 
land-tax, trade-tax, and rent-tax ; the indirect taxes are chiefly a stamp-tax, 
dog-tax, duties on successions, &c. Public debt 24,110,965/., 1916, nearly 
all railway debt. 

Production and Industry.— Of the area, 63 4 per cent, is under 
cultivation ; 31*5 per cent, forests ; 5*1 per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, 
water, &c.). Arable land occiijdes 916,938 acres ; meadows and jiastures, 
249,964 ; vineyards, 36,865 ; and forests, 613,320 acres ; of the latter, 
188,333 belong to the State, 222,519 to the communes, 10,794 to other 
bodies, and 191,674 to private persons. 

Areas and yield of chief crops, 1913 


Crops 

A l ea 

Yield 

Crops 

Area 

Yield 


Acres 

Tons 


Acres 

1 Tons 

hye ... 

180,377 i 

171,074 

Potatoes 

159,535 

1 1,134,274 

^Vheat ... 

82,990 i 

S9//64 

Oats . . . 

132,482 

134,473 

Suinmer- 


1 

i 1 

Hay ... 

231,533 

; 471,380 

V»arley ... 

114,772 

I 122,155 




32,184 acres under vines, yielding 9,131,562 gallons of wine to the value 
of 986,933/. 

Domestic animals, December 1, 1914 : — Horses, 40,155 ; cattle, 339,079 ; 
sheep, 58,146 ; swine, 410,395 ; goats, 144,385. 

The (quantity of coal raised in 1913 was 397,520 tons to the value of 
24,500/. ; and iron, 887,486 tons, valued at 191,700/.. The principal 
manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chemicals, furniture, wagons, railway 
cars and carriages, machinery, musical instruments, tobacco and cigars, 
sparkling-wine. 


References concerning Hesse. 

lIof-uml-Staats-Haudbuch de.s Grossh. Hessen. Darmstadt. Beitrage zur Btatlstik 
dfcs Grossh. Hessen. 01 Bde. Darmstadt, 1802-1911. Mitteilungen der Grossh. Hess. 
Zentralstelle fiir die Laudesstatistik. 41 B(le. Darmstadt, 1802-1911. Statistisches Hand- 
buch fUr das Grossh. Hessen. 2iid ed. Darmstadt, 1U09 

Hessler (C.), Geschichte von Hessen. Cassel, 1891.— Hessische Landes- und Volks* 
kunde. 2 vols. Marburg, 1904-00. 

Kuchler (P.), Bearbeitet von Braun (A. E.) und Weher (A. K.). Verfassuugs-und- 
Verwaltungsrecht des Grossh. Hessen. 5 Bde. Darmstadt, 1894-97. 

Au«nz«Z(H.), Grossherzogtum Hessen. 2nd ed. Giessen, 1898. 

Zeller (Ur. W.), Ilaiidbuch der Verfassung und Verwaltuiig iin Grossh. Hessen. 3 Bde. 
Darmstadt, 1885-98. 

Hessisches Burgerbuch. Darmstadt, 1909.— Hessisches Verkebrsbuch. Daiinstadt. 
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LIPPE. 

(FURSTRNTUlVf LiPPE.) 

Reigning Prince, Leopold IV., born May 30, 1871, son of the late 
Count Ernst of Lippe Riesterfeld, and Carola, Countess of Wartensleben ; 
married August 16, 1901, to Princess Bertha of Hessen- Philippathal-Barchfeld ; 
otfspring : Ernst, born June 12, 1902 ; Leopold Bernhard, born May 19, 1904 ; 
Karoline, born August 4, 1905 ; Chlodwig, born September 27, 1909 ; 
Sieglinde, born March 4, 1915. Count Leopold assumed the Regency in 
succession to his lather, September 27, 1904, but the right of succession was 
claimed by Prince Georg of Schaurnburg-Lippe, and the dispute was settled 
by a judicial court at Leipzig on October 25, 1905. 

The succession fell to the Lippe- Biester feld branch of the house of 
Lippe on the death of Prince Karl Alexander, January 13, 1905. For 
the expenses of the court, &c., are allotted the revenues arising from the 
Domanium (farms, forests, &c.), which, according to the covenant of June 24, 
1868, are indivisible and inalienable entail estate of the Prince's house, the 
usufruct and administration of which belong to the reigning Prince. By the 
law of March 24, 1898, tlie Regent draws all tlie revenues from the dornanium, 
and therefrom makes annual payments to the Landkasse. 

A charter of rights was granted to Lippe by decree of July 6, 1836, partly 
replaced by the electoral law of June 3, 1876, according to which the Diet is 
composed of twenty-one members, who are elected in three divisions deter- 
mined by the scale of the rates. The disemssions are public. To the Chamber 
belongs the right of taking part in legislation and the levying of taxes ; 
otherwise its functions are consultative. A minister presides over the 
government. 

Except 5,925 Catholics and 780 Jews (1910), the people are Prote.stants. 
Marriages, 1912, 1,251; births, 4,443; deaths, 2,184; stillborn, 125; 
illegitimate, 219. The Capital, Detrnold, has 14,295 inhabitants (1910). 
Area 469 square miles ; population 1910, 150,937. 

For 1916-1917 the revenue was estimated at 148,888/., and expenditure 
at 150,024/. Public debt in 1916, 94,482/. 

In November 1915, a State bank was established, witli its seat in 
Detrnold. 

UF.rKRKNCE.— AmtsUlatt fiir das Fiirstentum Lippe. 


LUBECK. 

(Freie und Hanse-Stadt Lubeck.I 

The free city and State of Liibeck form a Republic, governed according to a 
Constitution proclaimed December 30, 1848 ; since revised up to July 17, 1907. 
There are two representative bodies — the Senate, exercising the executive, 
and the Biirgerschaft, or House of Burgesses, exercising, together with the 
Senate, the legislative authority. The Senate is composed of fourteen 
members, elected for life, and presided over by ene burgomaster, who holds 
office for two years. There are 120 members in the House of Burgesses, 
chosen by all citizens of the town. A committee of thirty burgesses, presided 
over by a chairman elected for one year, has the iluty of representing the 
legislative assembly in the intervals of the ordinary sessions, and of carrying 
on all active business. The government is in the hands of the Senate, but 
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the House of Burgess'^a has tlic right of initiative in all measures relative to 
the public expenditure, foreign treaties, and general legislation. To the 
passing of every new law the sanction of the Senate and the House of 
Burgesses is required. 

The city of Liibeck had (1910) 116,599 inhabitants. For births, deaths, 
and marriages, sre under German Empire. 

On Deceinl)er 1, 1910, Protestants numbered 111,543, Roman Catholics 
3,802, other Christians 276, Jews 623, and ‘ unclassified* 189. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. There are (1912) 28 elementary 
schools (9 for boys, 9 for girls, 10 for cither sex), with 11,209 pupils ; for 
boys 1 gymnasium (650 pupils), 1 real gymnasium (612 pupils), 1 real school 
(586 pupils), 1 private higher school (433 pupils), and 2 public middle schools 
(1,846 pupils) ; for girls there are 1 public high school (568 pupils), 2 private 
high schools, 1 private middle school (708 pupils) and 2 public middle 
schools (1,365 pu]nls). There arc also a public technical school for appren- 
tices, 1 architectural school, 1 naval school, 1 school for engineers of steamers, 
1 public and 1 private commercial school, and 1 private technical school for 
women. 

Liibeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Landgcricht, whence the 
appeal lies to the ‘ JIanseatisches Obcrlandesgericht ’ at Plamburg. In 1909, 
862 ; in 1910, 883 ; and in 1911, 811 criminals were convicted. In 1911, 
3,200 persons received poor-relief from the City ‘ Armen-Anstalt,’ which 
spent, in 1911, 330,221 marks (16,5117.). 

For 1916 the revenue is estimated at 1,031,3777. and the expenditure at 
1,053,8487. About one-third of the revenue is derived from public domains, 
chiefly forests and industrial establishments ; and over one-third from direct 
taxation. Tlie public debt amounted to 3,491,0517. in 1915. 

Total impoits into Liibeck, 1913, 6,784,1707. ; total exports, 11,362,2607. 

Number of ve.-bsels entered and cleared in 1913, 9,084, of 2,006,824 tons ; 
in 1912, 7,830 vessels, of 1,780,156 tons. 

References. 
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MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

(Grossherzogthtjm Mkcklenrurg-Schwerin. ) 

Grand-duke Friedrich Franz IV., born April 9, 1882; son of Friedrich 
Franz III. and Anastasia Mikhailovna, daughter of the Grand-duke Michael 
Nikolajevitch of Russia, married June 7, 1904, to Alexandra, daughter of 
Ernst August of Brunswick-lmeneburg, Duke of Cumberland ; succeeded on 
the death of his father, April 10, 1897. Offspring : (1) Prince Friedrich 
Franz, born April 22, 1910. (2) Prince Christian Ludwig, born September 

29, 1912. Sisters of the Grand-diike are : 1. Alexandrine, bom December 
24, 1879 ; married April 26, 1898, to Christian, King of Denmark. 
2. Occilie, born September 20, 1886, married June 6, 1905, to Friedrich 
Wilhelm, Crown-Prince of the German Empire and of Prussia. 

Vnclesi and Aunts of the Grand- duke.— I. Paul Friedrich, born September 19, 1852 ; 
married May ft, 1881, to the Princess Marie of Windisch-Qraetz. Offspring: 1. Marie 
Antoinette, born May 28, 1884, 2. Heinrich Borwin, boni December 16, 1885. Duke 
Paul in 1884 renounced all hereditary riglit.s to the Grand-duchy for himself and bis 
descendants; he himself became a Roman Catholic. II, Marie, born May 14, 1854 ; 
married August 28, 1874, to Grarul-dnke Vladimir, .second son of Alexander II., Emperor 
of Russia. III. Johann Alhrecht, born December 8, 1857, Regent of the Duchy of 
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Brunswick, married for the second time to Elisabeth, daughter of the late Duke Botho zu 
Stolberg-Rossla. IV. Elisabeth^ born August 10, 1860 ; married October 24, 1896, to Friedrich 
August, Grand-duke of Oldenburg. V. Adolf Friedrich, born October 10, 1873. VI. 
Heinrich, born April 19, 1876; married Februarj' 7, 1901, to Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, with the title ‘ Prince of the Netherlands.' 

The Grand-ducal house of Mecklenburg is the only reigning family in Western Europe 
of Slavonic origin, and claims to bo the oldest sovereign house in tlje Western world. In 
their full title, tho Grand-dukes style themselves Princes of the Wends. Their genealogical 
table begins with Niklot, who died 1160, and comprises 2G generations. The title of 
Grand-duke was assumed in 1815. 

The political institutions of the Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg- Schwerin 
and of Mecklenburg-Strelitz are of an entirely feudal character, but in March, 
1907, the Grand-dukes of both Grand-duchies intimated to the estates 
at Schwerin and New Strelitz, respectively, their intention of introducing a 
form of constitutional government. Part of the legislative power (only in the 
Domain has the Grand-duke the whole legislative power) is in the hands of 
the Diet — ‘ Landtag.’ There is only one Diet for both Grand-duchies, and it 
assembles every year for a few weeks ; when it is not in actual session it is 
represented by a committee of nine members. Scats and votes in the Diet 
belong to tlie Ritterschaft — that is, the proprietors of Rittergiiter, or Knights’ 
Estates — and to the Landschaft, consisting of the burgomasters of 42 towns of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 7 towns of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The Ritterschaft 
has nearly 800 members, but only a few of them take seats in the Diet. 
The Domain has not a representation of its own. The only elected representa- 
tives of the people are the 6 deputies returned to the German Reichstag. 

The executive is represented by a ministry divided into four departments, 
appointed by, and responsible to, the Grand-duke alone. There is no other 
administrative division than that springing from tho ownership of the soil, 
in which respect tho country is divided as follows, with population in 1910 : — 
Grand-ducal Domains, 197,557 ; Knights’ Estates (Rittergiiter), 120,406 ; 
Convent Estates (Klostcrgiiter), 7,889 ; Towns and Town Estates, 314,106. 
Total, 639,958, half rural. The chief towns (1911) were Rostock (65,512 
inhabitants), Schwerin (43,131 inhabitants), the capital, Wismar (24,378 
inhabitants), Giistrow (17,805 inhabitants), and Parchim (10,608 inhabitants). 

In 1910 there were: Protestants, 615,512; Catholics, 21,043; other 
Christians, 1,288 ; Jews, 1,413 ; not stated, 702. The parishes are generally 
well endowed with landed property. 

There are 1,235 elementary schools with 92,912 pupils (1911) ; Gymnasia, 
7 with 1,819 pupils ; Realgymnasien, 6 with 1,492 pupils ; Rcalprogymnasien, 
2 with 167 pupils ; Realscnulen, 5 with 1,254 pupils ; 6 preparatory schools 
with 618 pupils ; higher private schools, 18 with 2jl54 pupils ; normal 
schools, 2 with 398 pupils; navigation .schools, 2 wdth 129 pupils; agricul- 
tural school, 1 with 55 pupils; technical schools, 2 with 196 pupils in the 
summer session and with 303 pupils in tho winter session ; institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, 1 with 54 pupils ; institution for the blind, 1 with 90 
pupils; schools for artisans, 50 with 5,843 pupils. There is a university 
at Rostock (see German Empire). 

There are 43 Aintsgerichte, 3 Landgerichte, and 1 Oberlandesgericht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Tliere 
are also certain special military and ecclesiastical tribunals. 

There exists no general budget for the Grand-duchy. There are three 
systems of finance, entirely distinct. 1. That of the Grand-duke, estimated 
for July 1, 1915-16, at 1,178,650L 2. The financial administration of the 

States, the resources of which are very small. 3. The common budget of 
the Grand-duke and States, the receipts of which are 1,739,500Z. (for July 1, 
Iftlfi-lfi), and expenditure, 1,936,750/, On July 1, 1916, the public debt 
was estimated at 9,960,266/. 
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MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(Gp.ossiifrzootitm Mecklenburg -Strrlitz.) 

Grand-duke Adolf Friedrich VI., born June 17, 1882 ; tlie son of Grand- 
duke Adolf Friedrich V. and of Princess Elizabetli of Anhalt ; succeeded at 
the death of his father, June 11, 1914 ; married April, 1917, to Princess 
Feodora of Reuss. Sisters : (1) Mary, born May 8, 1878 ; married June 22, 
1899, to George Jametel ; divorced December dl, 1908 ; married again on 
August 11, 1914, to Prince Julius Ernst of Lippe ; (2) Jutta, born January 24, 
1880; married July 27, 1899, under the name of Militza, to Prince Danilo 
of Montenegro. 

The reigning hoitse of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was founded, in 1701, by 
Duke Adolf Friedrich 11., youngest son of Duke Adolf Friedrich I. of Meck- 
lenburg. There being no law of primogeniture at the time, the Diet was 
unable to prevent the division of the country, which was protested against by 
subsequent Dukes of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The Grand-duke is, howevei*, 
one of the wealthie.st of German sovereigns, having seignorial rights ov(;r more 
than one-half of the country. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz has, in common with Mecklenburg-Scliwerin, a 
Diet con.sisting of landowners and town magistrates. The country is divided 
into two provinces : Stargard, which alone participates in the Constitution, 
and Ratzeburg, whose s[iecial Constitution, framed in 1869, was put in 
force in 1906. Of the 48 burgomasters and nearly 800 members of the Ritter- 
schaft (see MerMenburg- Schwerin) ^ 7 burgomasters and over 80 proprietors of 
Rittergiiter belong to Mecklenburg-wStrelitz. 

The executive is entirely in the hands of the Grand-duke, and is exercLsed 
by him through his Government, at the head of which is a ‘ Minister of 
State.’ For 1915-16 revenue 314,240/., expenditure 303,470/. Debt, July I, 
1915, 132,560/. 

The overlordship of the soil within the State is distributed as follows : — The 
Grand-duke has seignorial rights over 527 square miles ; titles! and untitled 
nobles over 353 square miles, and town corporations over 117 s(piare miles. 

For births, deaths, and marriag(‘s, see under German Kmpire. 

With the exception of 2,627 Catholics, 253 Jews and 212 persons of 
other confessions (190.5), the people are Protestants. The total population 
on December 1, 1910, numbered 106,347 (53,523 males and 52,824 females). 
The capital, Neu-Strelitz, had 11,993 inhabitants in 1912. 
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OLDENBURG. 

(Grossheuzootum Oldenburg.) 

Grand-duke Friedricli August, bom November 16, 1852 ; the son of 
Grand-duke Peter and of Princess Elizabeth of Saxe-Alteiiburg ; succeeded at 
the death of his father, June 13, 1900; married (1), February 18, 1878, to 
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Princess Elizabetli (died August 28, 1895), daughter of Prince Friedrich Karl 
of Pnissia ; (2), October 24, 1896, to Princess Elizabeth of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin ; issue of first marriage, a daughter, Sophia, born February 2, 1879 ; 
married February 27, 1906, to Prince Kite! Friedrich, second son of the 
Emperor Wilhidm II. ; of the second, a son, Nicolaus, born August 10, 1897 ; 
and two daughters, Iiigeborg Alix, born July 20, 1901, and Altburg Mathilda, 
born May 19, 1903. Brother of the reigning Grand-duke. — Prince Georg., born 
June 27, 1855. 

The ancient house of Ohlenburg is said to be <lescended from Witdukind, the celebrated 
leader of the heathen Saxons against Charles the Great. In the fifteenth century a scion of 
the House of Oldenburg, Count Christian Vlll., was elected King of Deumark, Sweden, and 
Norway. The main line became extinct with Count Anton Gunther, iu 1<)()7, whereupon 
the territory of the family fell to the King of Deumark, who made it over to Grand-duke 
Paul of Russia, in 177:1, in exchange for pretended claims upon Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Grand-duke then (I77:i) gave Oldenburg to his cousin, Prince Friedrich August of Holstein- 
Gottorp, with wliose descendants it remained till 1810, when Naiioleon incorporated it with 
the Kingdom of Westi>halia. lint the Congress f)f Vienna not only gave the country back 
to its former sovereign, but, at the urgent demand of Czar Alexander I., added to it a 
territory of nearly 400 square miles, with 50,000 inhabitants, bestowing at the same time upon 
the Prince the title of Grand-duke. Part of the new territory consisted of the Principality 
of Birkenfeld, on the left bank of the Rhine, close to tlie French frontier. Another part 
consisted of the Principality of Liibcck, and another of a i)ieee of the secularised bishopric 
of Munster. The Grand-duke has a civil list of 400.000 marks, or ‘20,0001., and the levenue 
from the crown lands (Krongut) is estimated at 255, 0'H) marks, or 1*2,750/. ; he draws also a 
considerable revenue from private estates of the family in Holstein. 

By the Constitution, 1849, revised 1852 and 1908, the legislative power is 
exercised by a Landtag, or Diet, elected for five years, by the vote of all 
citizens paying taxes. By a law of April 17, 1909, the direct mode of 
election was introduced iu 1911. The Graiid-duchy is divided into 29 
districts. The Landtag consists of 45 delegates. The executive is vested, 
under the Grand-duke, in a responsible ministry of three departments. The 
ontlying Principalities of Liibeck and Birkenfeld have also provincial councils, 
both of 15 members, summoned twice a year by the provincial government. 

The budgets are divided into the budget of the Grand-dueby and the 
budgets of the Duchy of Oldenburg and the Principalities of Liibeck and 
Birkenfebl. Estimated revenue, 1917, 785,500/. ; expenditure, 785,300/. 

Debt, 1916, 5,456,207. 

The population, 1910 : — Duchy of Oldenburg, 391,246 ; Principality of 
Liibcck, .41,300 ; Principality of Birkenfeld, 50,496 ; total, 483,042 (244,018 
males and 239,024 females). Oldenburg, the capital, had 30,242 inhabitants 
in 1910. 

In 1910 Oldenburg contained 371,650 Protestants, 107,508 Roman 
Catholics ; other religions, 2,359 ; 1,525 Jews. The State Church (Protestant) 
is under the Ministry for Eccle.8ia.stical Atfairs. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgericht and a Landgericbt. The Amts- 
gericlite of Liibeck and Birkenfeld are under the jurisdiction of the Landge- 
richte at Liibeck and Saarbriicken respectively. 
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PRUSSIA. 

(Konigreich Preussen.) 

Reigning King. ' 

Wilhelm II., born Jan. 27, 1859, elde.st sou of Friedrich III., 
German Emperor and King of Prussia — wlio was eldest son of Wilhelm 
L, and was born October 18, 1831, married, Jan. 25, 1858, to Victoria 
(Empress and Queen Friedrich), Prince.ss Royal of Great Britain, succeeded 
his father March 9, 1888, and died June 15, 1888, when he was succeeded 
by his son. Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, under the title of Wilhelm II. 
The Emperor married, Feb. 27, 1881, Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Aiigustenbarg, born Oct. 22, 1858, daughter of the 
late Duke Friedricli of Schleswig-llolstein-Sonderburg-Aiigustenburg. 

Children of the King, 

1. Prince Friedrich Wilhelm^ born May 6, 1882, Crown Prince of 
the German Empini and of Prus.sia, married June 6, 1905, to Princess 
Cecilie, born Sept. 20, 1886, daughter of the late Friedrich Franz III., 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; offspring. Prince Wilhelm Friedrich, born 
July 4, 1906 ; Prince Lud'wig Ferdinand, born November 9, 1907 ; Prince 
Huhertus, born September 30, 1909 ; Prince Friedrich George, born Dec. 19, 
1911 ; and Princess Alexandrine Irene, Imrn April 7, 1915 ; 2. Prince 
Wilhelm Eitel- Friedrich, born July 7, 1883, married, Felwiiary 27, 1906, to 
Princess Sophie Charlotte, daughter of the Grand-duke Friedrich August of 
Oldenburg ; 3. Adalbert, born July 14, 1884, married, August 3, 1914, 

to Princess Adelheid of Saclrsen-Meiningen ; 4, Vriwcn August Wilhelm, born 
Jan. 29, 1887 ; married, October 22, 1908, to Princess Alexandra Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; olTs[)] ing : Prince Alexander Ferdinand, born December 
26, 1912 ; 5. Prince Oscar, born July 27, 1888, morganatically married, 
July 31, 1914, to Countess Ina Marie Ba.ssewitz (Countess Ruppin) ; offspring: 
two sons, born respectively on July 12, 1915, and Jan. 8, 1917 ; 6. Prince 
Joachim, born Dec. 17, 1890; married, March 11, 1916, to Princess Marie 
Augmsto of Anhalt; offspring: Carl Franz Josef, born Dec. 15, 1916; 
7. Princess Viktoria Luise, born Sept. 13, 1892 ; married, May 27, 1913, to 
Prince Ernst August of Cumberland, Duke of Bruuswick. 

Brother and Sisters of the King.' 

1. Princess Charlotte, born July 24, ISOO; niarrieO, Feb. 18, 1878, to Bernhard, 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiniiigcn. 2. Prince Heinrich, born Aug. 14, 1862 ; married, 
May 24, 1888, to Princess Irene, daughter of the late Grajid-duko Ludwig IV., of 
He.ssc; oiTspring of the union are two sons, Walcleniar, born March 20, 1889; 
Sigismiind, horn Nov. 27, 1806. .'j. Princess Victoria, horn April 12, 1866 ; married, 

Nov. 19, 1890, to Prince Adolf of Schaumburg-Lippe ; died July 9, 1916. 4. Princess 
Sophie, born June 14, 1870; married, Oct. 27, 1889, to King Konstantin of Greece, 
5. Princess Margarethe, born April 22, 1872, married, Jan. 25, 1898, to Prince Friedrich 
Karl Ludwig of Hesse. 

The Kings of Pru.ssia (Bo-Rus.sia) trace their origin to Count Thassilo, of 
Eollern in Swabia, one of the generals of Charles the Great. His successor, 
Count Fricdiich L, built the family castle of Hohenzollem, near the 
Danube, in the year 980. A .subsequent Zollern, or Hohenzollem, Friedrich 
III., was elevated to the rank of a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1273, and received the Burggraviate of Nuremberg in fief ; and his 
great-grandson, Friedrich VI., was invested by King Sigmund, in 1416, 
with the Margraviate of Brandenburg, and obtained the rank of Elector 
in 1417. A centiu’y after, in 1511, the Teutonic. Knights, ownerp of 
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the large province of Prussia, on the Baltic, elected Margrave Albrecht, 
a younger son of the family of Hohenzollern, to the post of Grand-Master, 
and he, turning Protestant, declared himself hereditary duke. The early 
extinction of the male line of Albrecht brought the province of Prussia 
by inheritance to the electors of Brandenburg, who likewise adopted 
Protestantism. In the seventeenth century, the Hohenzollern territories 
became greatly enlarged by Friedrich Wilhelm, ‘the Great Elector,’ 
under whose fostering care arose the first standing army in Central Europe. 
The Great Elector, after a reign extending from 1640 to 1688, left a 
country of one and a lialf million inhabitants, a vast treasure, and 38,000 
well-drilled troops to liis son, Friedrich I., who put the kingly crown 
on his head at Kbnigsberg on January 18, 1701. His successor Friedrich 
Wilhelm L, after adding part of Pomerania to the possessions of the 
house, left his son and successor Friedrich II., called ‘the Great,’ a 
State of 47,770 square miles, with two ami a half millions of inhabitants. 
Friedrich II. added Silesia, an area of 14,200 square miles ; this, and 
the large territory gained in the first partition of Poland, increased 
Prussia to 74,340 scpiarc miles, with more than five and a half million 
inhabitants. Under the reign of Friedrich's successor, Friedrich Wilhelm 
II., the State was enlarged by the acquisition of the principalities of 
Anspach and Baireuth, as well as the vast territory acquired in another 
partition of Poland, which raised its area to nearly 100,000 square miles 
with about nine millions of souls. Under Friedrich Wilhelm III., nearly 
one-half of this State and population was taken by Napoleon ; but the 
Congress of Vienna not only restored the loss, but added part of the 
Kingdom of Saxony, the Rhineland, much of Westphalia, and Swedish 
Pomerania, moulding Prussia into two separate ])icces of territory, of a 
total area of 106,8‘20 square miles. This was shaped into a compact 
State of 134,463 square mile.s, with a population of 22,769,436, by the 
war of 1866. 

At present the total ‘ Krondotations Rente,’ as far as it figures in the 
budgets, amounts to 17,719,296 mark.s, or 885,964Z. The reigning house is 
also in possession of a vast amount of private property, comprising castles, 
forests, and great landed estates in various parts of the kingdom, known as 
‘ Kronfideikommiss und Schatu lighter,’ the revenue from which mainly 
serves to defray the expenditure of the court and the members of the royal 
family. 

The Royal Fideikommiss was last regulated by Cabinet Order of Ang. 30, 
1843. Besides this the Royal Crown treasure, founded by King Friedrich 
Wilhelm III., consists of a capital of 6 millions, which has since consider- 
ably increased, and also the family Fideikommiss, likewise founded by King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III., for the benefit of princes born afterwards. It 
comprises the domains of Flatow, Krojanke, and Frauendorf, as well as 
the Fideikommiss founded by the late Prince Karl (Glienicke). Finally, 
the Royal House is also entitled to the House Fideikommiss of the Hohen- 
zollern princes. 

Dating from King Friedrich I. of Prussia (Elector Friedrich III. of 
Brandenburg), there have been the following 


Sovereigns of the House of Hohenzollern. 


Friedrich I. . .1701 

Friedrich Wilhelm 1. . . 1713 

Friedrich II. called *the 
Great ’ . . . . 1740 

Friedrich Wilhelm II. , . 1786 


Friedrich Wilhelm III. . 1797 

Friedrich Wilhelm IV. . 1840 

Wilhelm I. ... 1861 

Friedrich III.(M/ir. 9-Juue 161 1888 
Wilhelm II. , . . 1888 
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Constitution and Government. 

Vaiioiia fundamental laws vest the executive and part of the legislative 
authority in a king, who attains his majority upon accomplishing his 
eighteenth year. The crown is hereditary in the male line, according to 
primogeniture. In the exercise of the government the king is assisted by 
a council of ministers, appointed by royal decree. The legislative authority 
the king shares with a representative assembly, the Landtag, composed 
of two Chambers, the first called the ‘ Herrenhaus,’ or House of Lords, 
and the second the ‘ Abgeordnetenhaus,’ or Chamber of Deputies. The 
assent of the king and both Chambers is recpiisite for all laws. Financial 
projects and estimates must first be submitted to the Abgeordnetenhau«!, 
and be either accepted or rejected cn bloc by the Herrenhaus. The right of 
proposing laws is vested in the Government and in each of the Chambers. 

The Herrenhaus is composed of, first, the princes of the royal family 
who are of age, including the scions of the formerly sovereign families 
of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzolleru-Sigmavingen ; secondly, the 
chiefs of the mediatised princely houses, recognised by the Congress of 
Vienna, to the number of sixteen in Prussia ; thirdly, the heads of the 
territorial nobility formed by the king, and numbering some lilty members ; 
fourthly, a number of life-peers, chosen by the king from among the rich 
landowners, great manufacturers, and ‘ national celebrities ' ; fifthly, eight 
titled noblemen elected in the eight older provinces of Prussia by the resident 
landowners of all degrees ; sixthly, the reprewsentatives of the universities, the 
heads of ‘chapters,’ and the burgomasters of towns with above fifty thousand 
inhabitants ; and seventhly, an unlimited number of members nominated by 
the king for life, or for a more or less restricted period. 

The Abgeorclnetenhaus consists of 443 members — 362 for the old kingdom, 
80 added in 1867 to represent the newly-annexed provinces, and 1 in 1876 for 
Lauenburg. Every Pmssian who has attained his twenty-fifth year, and is (quali- 
fied to vote for the municipal elections of his place of domicile, is eligible to vote 
as indirect elector. Persons who are entitled to vote for municipal elections in 
several parishes can only exercise the right of indirect elector, or ‘Urwahler,’ 
in one. One direct elector, or ‘ Wahlniann,’ is elected from every complete 
number of 250 .souls. The indirect electors are divided into three classes, 
according to the respective amount of direct taxes paid by each ; arranged in 
such manner that each category pays one-third of the whole amount of direct 
taxes levied on the whole. The first category consists of all electors who 
pay the highest taxes to the amount of one-third of the whole ; the second, 
of those who pay the next highest amount down to the limits of the 
second third ; the third of all the lowest taxed, who, together, complete 
the last class. Direct electors may be nominated in each division of the circle 
from the number of persons entitled to vote indirectly, without regard to 
special divisions. The representatives are cho.sen by the direct electors. 
The legislative period of the Abgeordnetenhaus is limited to five years. 
Every Prussian is eligible to be a member of the second Chamber w'ho has 
completed his thirtieth year, who has not forfeited the enjoyment of full 
civic rights through a judicial sentence, and who has paid taxes during three 
years to the State. The Chamber must be re-elected within six months of 
die expiration of the legislative period, or after being dissolved. In 
either case former members arc re-eligible. The Landtag is to bo regularly 
convoked by the king during the month of November, and in extra- 
ordinary session as often as circumstances may require. The opening 
and closing of the Landtag rau.st take place by the king in person, or 
by a minister appointed by him. Botn Chambers are to be convoked, 
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opened, adjourned, and prorogued simultaneously. Each Chamber has to 
prove the qualification of its members, and to decide thereon. Both 
Chambers regulate tlieir order of business and discipline, and elect 
their own presidents, vice-presidents, and secretaries. Functionaries do 
not require leave of absence to sit in the Chamber. When a member 
accepts paid functions, or a higher office connected with increased salaiy, 
he vacates his seat and vote in the Chamber, and can only recover the 
same by a new election. No one can be a member of both Chambers. The 
sittings of both Chambers are public. Each Chamber, at the proposition 
of the president or of ten members, may proceed to secret deliberation. 
Neither Chamber can adopt a resolution when the legal majority of its 
members is not present. Each Chamber has a right to present addresses 
to the king. No one can deliver a petition or address to the Chambers, or 
to either of them, in person. Each Chamber can refer documents addressed 
to it to the ministers, and demand explanations relative to complaints 
contained therein. Each Chamber has the right to appoint commissions 
of investigation of facts for its own information. The members of both 
Chambers are held to be representatives of the whole ])opulation. They 
vote according to their free conviction, and are not bound by prescriptions 
or instructions. They cannot be called to account, either for their votes 
or for opinions uttered by tliem in the Chambers. No member of the 
Chambers can, without its assent, be submitted to examination or arrest 
for auy proceeding entailing penalties, unless seized in the act, or within 
twenty-four hours of the same. All criminal proceedings against members 
of the Chambers, and all examination and civil arrest, must be suspended 
during the session, should the Chamber whom it may concern so demand. 
Members of the Abgeordnetenhaus receive and must acce])t travelling 
expenses and diet money from tlic State, according to a scale fixed by law, 
amounting to 15 marks, or 15 sliillings, per day. 

Lower House (elected May, 1913), composed as follows : —Conservatives, 
148; Free Conservatives, 53; National Liberals, 74; Progressives, 40; 
Centre, 103 ; Poles, 12 ; Socialists, 10 ; Independents, 3. 

The executive government is carried on by a Staatsministerium, or 
Mini.stry of State, the members of which are appointed by the king, and 
hold office at his pleasure. I'he Staatsministerium is divided into nine 
departments, as follows : — 

1. President of the Conncil of Ministers y Minister of State y Minister of 
Foreign Affairs^ and Imperial Chancellor. — Dr. von Bethniann-Hollweg. 

2. Minister of State and Minister of Finance. — Dr. Lentze ; appointed 
August, 1910. 

3. Minister of State, Viet- President of the Council of Ministers, and 
Minister of Public Works. — von Breitcnhach, born 1856; appointed June, 
1906. 

4. Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Instruction. — Dr. von Troti zu 
Solz; appointed July, 1909. 

5. Minister of AgricxUture, Domains, and Forests. — Dr. Frhr. von 
Schorlemer ) appointed 1910. 

6. Minister of Justice. — Dr. appointed November, 1905. 

7. Minister for Interior. — Von Lobell, apjiointed May 1, 1914. 

8. Minister of Commerce and Industry. — Dr. Sydow \ appointed October, 
1909. 

9. Minister of State and Minister of War. — Lieutenant-General von 
Stein ; appointed October 23, 1916. 

The salary of the President of the Council is 54,000 marks, and that of 
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each of the other ministers 36,000 marks, and, since 1906, 14,000 marks 
“ representation-money.’" 

For local government Prussia is divided into Provinces, Government dis- 
tricts {Regierimgshezirke), urban circles (Stadtkreise)^ and rural circles 
(Landkreise). Urban circles consist of towns of over 25,000 inhabitants ; 
rural circles consist of the smaller towns, rural communes {Landgemeinden)^ 
and manors (Gutsbezirkc), For provinces and rural circles the local authori- 
ties of the constituent areas elect deliberative assemblies which appoint 
executive committees. Each province has a governor (Oherprasident) ; each 
government district has a president, and deals chiefly witli local affairs of 
State concern. In tow’iis the deliberative authority is the town council (Stadt- 
verordnetenversmnmlung) ^ elected on the 3 -cl ass system of property suffrage. 
The executive is a n^agistracy with the burgher-master as president. Each 
rural circle has a Landrat. Local administrative business varies according to 
the nature of the administrative division. The matters dealt with arc such 
as poor-relief, roads, light railways, &c., but in rural districts they include 
agricultural interests, and in towns, education, sick-insuranco, valuation, col- 
lection of certain taxes, mustering of recruits, management of gas, water, and 
electric works, &c. The Crown controls the administration of all the adminis- 
trative areas. 


Area and Population. 

I. iblOGRKSS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 



Area : 

1 Population 

Pop. 

Provinces 

Square 

Miles 

1 1910 

1 

1 1905 

— per Square 
i Mile, 1910 

East Prinssia (Ostpreus.sen) 

14,320 

^ 2,004,175 

' 2,030,170 

144 •! 

West Prussia (Westpre’issen) . 

9,803 

1 1,703,474 

1,641,874 

172*7 

Berlin 

24 

i 2,071,257 

! 2,040,148 

80,279*0 

Brandenburg .... 

15,376 

! 4,092,616 

: 3,531,850 

, 200*1 

Pomerania (Poinraerij) 

11,029 

1 1,710,921 

1,084,345 

147*0 

Posen . . . • . 

11,190 

! 2,099,831 

i 1,980,637 

187*6 

Silesia (Sclilesieri) 

15,509 

5,225,902 

4,942,725 

, - 335*6 

Saxony (Sachsen) 

9,752 

3,089,275 1 

2,979,249 

. 315*7 

Schleswig-Holstein i 

7,340 i 

1,021,004 i 

1,504,248 

. 220*8 

Hanover (Hannover) 

14,S()2 i 

2,942,430 

2,759,245 

1 197*9 

Westphalia (Westfalen) . 

7,804 

4,125,096 

3,618,090 

I 528*0 

Hcsse-Nas.sau 

o,(r;o 

2,221,021 

, 2,070,052 

1 3 00 ‘5 

Rhine (Rheinproviiiz) 

10,420 

. 7,121,140 

0,430,337 

1 083*4 

Hohenzollern (Hohenzollenischc 
Landc) i 

411 

j 71,011 

08,282 

j 141*0 

Total . . . . i 

i 

134,050 

40,105,219 i 

1 

37,293,204 

j 298-2 


1 Including Heligoland. 


Development of Pnissia .since 1875 : — 


Year ; Area in S(i. Miles 


1875 134,170 

1890 134,5.S7 

1900 134,022 

3905 135,134 

1910 I 135,134 


Population 


25,742,404 

29,957,3(57 

.34,472,509 

37,293,204 

40,165,219 


Average per Percentage of 
Hq. Mile ; Annual Increase 


191*8 

— 

222*7 

1*1 

256*1 

1*5 

276*9 

1*59 

297*0 

1*54 


Estimated population in 1916, 41,052,718. 
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The population living in towns and that not in towns in 1905 and 1910 
were as follows : — 

I Annual increase 

— 1910 ' 190r> 1 per cent. 

I I 1905-1910. 


Town population | 18,908,785 17,378,965 ! 174 

Country population ... . j 21,201,484 19,914,299 i 1‘25 

1 Of the same areas as in 1910. 

Urban and rural population: — 

i j I 

i Towns and Commune.s, with j Communes, &c., with less 

i , . ^ , 2,000 Inhahitants and ui»ward.si than 2,000 Inhabitants 

Census ^ No. of Nos. Rural 

I Towns Communes^ , , , 

' I 1 I ' . ! 



! 


1 No. 

Pop. 1 

■ 

Per Ct. 

No. 

1 Pop. 

1 

Per Ct. 

1895 

1,266 

52,618 

i 1,840 

16, .384, 323 : 

51-4 

51,944 

! 15,470,800 

48*6 

1900 

1,266 

62,117 

: 1,968 

: 19,144,609 

55 '5 

51,415 

15,327,900 

44-5 

1906 

1,279 

51,743 

; 2,088 

21.904,493 1 

.587 

60,9.34 

15,388,771 

41-3 

1910 

1,270 

51,338 

1 2,168 

24,687.490 | 

61 -5 

50,440 

15,477,929 

38-5 


1 Including 16,143 .separate ‘ Gutsbezirke ’ in 1895 ; 15,955 in 1900 ; 15,672 in 1906 ; 

15,368 in 1910. 

Conjugal condition 1910: — 


I Males Females Total 

Unmarried i 12,161,617 ^ 11,517,281 23,678,798 

Married I 7,154,129 7,162,027 14,316,166 

Widowed i 600,017 1,583,167 2,084,074 

Divorced or separated | 31,162 55,020 86,191 

The division of the population according to occupation is shown in the 
section relating to the German Empire, 

In 1910 the number of foreigners (exclusive of other Germans) resident in 
Prussia was 688,839, of whom 322,962 were Austrians and Hungarians, 137,440 
Dutch, 90,667 Russians, 20,206 Dane.s, 7,602 Swedes and Norwegians, 9,898 
British, 10,703 Belgian.s, 8,832 Americans (United States), 23,029 Swi.ss, 
and 4,283 French. 

11. Movemf:nt of the Population. 


Year 

Marriage.s 

Total Births^ 

Still-born 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 
inch Still- 
born 

Surplu.s of 
Births 

1909 

307,904 

1,287,234 : 

37,995 

100,134 

705,877 

581,357 

1910 

310,415 

1,256,794 ; 

37,175 

98,695 

675,237 

581,557 

1911 

321,151 

1,225,300 ^ 

35,884 

97,705 ! 

732,826 

492,474 

1912 

328,340 

1,222,833 : 

3.5,933 

101,379 I 

672,306 

550,027 

1918 

323,709 

1,209,500 i 

35,970 

— 1 

656,490 

553,010 

1914 

j 286,197 

1,202,528 ' 

35,948 

i - ! 

802,776 

399,752 


In 1914 2 '82 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 3 '22 
per cent, in urban areas were stillborn, and 6*51 per cent, in rural districts 
and 11*64 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. 

The emigration from Prussia by Gorman ports and Antwerp was in 
19l0» 14,021 ; in 1911, 11,835 ; in 1912, 9,645 ; in 1913, 12,772 (7,692 men 
and 5,160 women). Of the total number in 1913, 10,986 went to the 
United States. 
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Religion. 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution. Nearly 
two-thirds of the }) 0 ])iilation are Protestants, and rather over one-third 
Roman Catholics. In 1910, the numbers were: Protestants, 24,830,547; 
Roman Catholics, 14,581,829 ; other Christians, 189,887 ; Jews, 415,920 ; 
others and unknown, 147,030. Catholics are in a majority only in West 
Prussia, Posen, Silesia, Westphalia, Rhino Province, and Hohenzollorn. 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church is the State Church, and since 1871 
has consisted of a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, from which, 
however, there are still a few dissenters. It is governed by ‘ consistories,’ or 
boards appointed by Government. There are also synods in most circles and 
provinces, and general synods representing the old provinces only. The con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church differs in the various provinces. Altogether 
in Prussia there are two archbishops and ten bishops. In every part of the 
Monarchy the Crown has reserved to itself a control over the election of 
bishops and ]»riests. The higlier Catholic clergy are paid by the State, the 
Prince Bishop of Breslau receiving 34,000 marks a year, and the other bishops 
about 22,700 marks. The incomes of the parochial clergy mostly arise from 
endowments. 

Instruction. 

Education in Prussia is compulsory. Every town, or community in 
town or country, must maintain a school supported l)y local rates, supjJe- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local authorities, who 
are elected by the citizens, and called aldermen or town councillors. 
All parents are compelh‘d to have their children properly taught or to 
send them to one of these elementary schools, in which all fees arc now 
abolished. No compulsion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary .schools, but parents who send more than 
one child to any school supported by the community have, in many eases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pupils (about 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay the full rate either 
enjoy this reduction or are admitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
the authorities. The school age is from 6 to 14 years, and the number 
of children of that age in 1910 was returned at 7,165,744. 

The following table gives the educational statistics of Prussia : — 


I 


— 

No. 

Teaching 

Stair 

1 Students or 
Pupils 

j_ 

Universities (1913-14) i . . . . . ' 

10 < 

1,997 5 

29,7i0 8 

Gymnasia & Progymnasia 2 (i914-l.‘>) t . 

370 

7,193 

104,349 

Realgymnasia, Realprogymnasia, and Higher | 




Realschulen (1913-14) i .... 

303 

0,1.3r) 

118,374 

Realschulen 2 (1913-14) i 

131 

1,409 

33,027 

High schools for girls (Lyceums), public) i 
and private (1914-16) 1 . .)! 

481 

10,685 « 

103,137 

Middle schools, public (1911) 

029 

7,154 

193,429 

,, private (191 1) ^ . . . 

Public elementary schools (1911) . . i 

924 

5,640 

02,205 

38,084 

163,010 7 

0,572,074 

Private ,, ,, (1911) . . . ! 

Public normal schools (1910) . . . . ' 

203 

553 

8,498 

204 

1,469 

1 11,820 


1 Winter half-year. ‘^Including teachers and scliolara of ))reliiuiuary schools. 8 In- 
cluding girls’ schools not officially recognised. ** Excluding Lyceum at Braun sberg with 
13 teachers and 80 students. 6 Including lecturers and special teachers. 8 Including 
regular technical and assistant teachers. 7 Including technical and assistant teachers, but 
excluding teachers of religion. 8 Including 2,100 women students. 
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There are also 5 technical high schools (Berlin, Hanover, Aachen, Danzig, 
Breslau), 2 forestry schools (Eberswalde, Miinden), 2 technical mining schools 
(Berlin, Klausthal), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Poppelsdorf), agricul- 
tural institutes connected with universities, 2 veterinary high schools (Berlin, 
Hanover), a great number of other schools for various aspects of agriculture, 
4 commercial high schools (Berlin, Coin, Posen, Kbnigsberg i. Pr. ), 2 
academies of local government work (Diisseldorf and Cologne), besides 
other special schools and State establishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
some of the Gymnasia, Realgymnasia, and similar schools, as also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions are supported by the community, &c., 
under control of the Government. (For number of professors, teachers, and 
students at each of the Universities of Prussia, see under German Einpirc.) 

The whole of the educational establishments (exclusive of agricultural 
ami some technical institutes) in Prussia are under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs, but there is a 
local supervision for every province. The administration of each of these, 
as regards the llegicmings-Bezirhc^ is vested in a President, wdio is the 
head of the Civil Government (Regierung) ; while the management of the 
higher (secondary) scliooLs and the normal schools belongs to the Provincial 
Schul-Collegium, under the supervision of the Ober])rasident, who is the head 
of the Civil Government of the province. As a general rule, the adminis- 
tration of school funds provided by the State is under the control of the 
Civil Government, which likewise takes upon itself nearly the whole 
management of the lower and elementary schools, while the Schul- 
Collegium is responsible for the higher schools and the normal schools, for 
the general system of instruction and discipline therein, the proper selection 
of school books, the examination and appointment of masters, and the 
examination of those who leave school for the Universities. 

According to the Constitution of 1850, all ])crsonsare at liberty to teach, ot 
to form establishments for instruction, provided they can produce to the 
authorities the prescribed pi oofs of their moral, scientific, and technical quali- 
fications. Both private and public establishments for education are placed 
under the superintendence of the Minister of Public Instruction, while all 
public teachers are considered, directly or indirectly. State servants. 

Justice, Crime. 

Prussia contain.s 14 Oberlandesgerichte (see under German Empire). The 
Oberlandosgericht at Berlin is called the Kammergericht^ and serves as an 
ultimate appeal court for summary convictions ; though for all cases the 
court of final instance is the Reichsgericht at Leipzig. The prosecution in all 
criminal cases is conducted by SiaatsanwaliCj or public prosecutors, ]>aid by 
the State. In 1912 there were 364,395 persons convicted of crime in Prussia. 

Finance. 


Effective, ordinary and extraordinary revenue and expenditure for years 
ending March 31 following the year indicated in the table (20 marks ==£1) : — 


Year 

Kevenuo 

Expend iture 

Year 

Ilevcnue 

Kxi'eiiditure 

19181 

19141 

19151 

Marks 

4,240,760,000 

1 4,477,890,000 

4,846,239,109 

Marks 

4.240.750.000 i 

4.477.890.000 
4,846,239,109 ; 

19161 

19171 

19181 

Marks 

4,816,363,929 

4,810,431,641 

5,160,766,721 

Marks 

4,816,363,929 

4,810,431.641 

5,160,765,721 


8 H 


^ Estimates. 
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Budget estimates for year ending March 31, 1918 : — 


Revenue 

1917-18 

Expenditure 

1017-13 


Marks j 


Marks 

Direct t^ixe.s .... 

486,072,200 

Public Debt 

602,839,175 

Indirect taxes 

103,604,000 

Legislatnre .... 

2,511,980 

Domains and Forests . 

178,415,154 

Civil Li.st .... 

10,000,000 

State Lotteries 

196,487.500 

Contribution to Imperial 


State Bank (Seehandluiig) . 

4,470,900 

Expenditure . 

154,010,813 

State Miues .... 

422,483,420 

Appanages, etc. . 

108,200,394 

State Railways 

2,805,42.5,000 

Minisiry of State 

5,114,593 

Dotatioii-s and financial 


,, Foreign Alfair.s 

602,400 

administration . 

613,038,452 

,, Finance . 

109,022,114 



,, Public Works . 

48,826,488 



,, TradcA^Indiisiry 

25,713,654 



,, Justice . , i 

214,688,000 



,, Interior , 

156,876,801 

i 


,, Agiiculture 

54, 097,37s 


'j 

,, Education . i 

; 277,804,411 

Total ordinary (in- 


Total ordinary (in- 

! 

cluding various) 

5,150,140,721 

clnding various) 

! 4,955,731,260 

Total extraordinary . 

6,616,000 : 

1 Total extraordinary . 

205,034,482 

Grand total . . . j 

.5,160,765,721 !i 

Grand total . . ; 

.5,160,765,721 


(2.58.038,286?.) ! 

1 1 

(258,038,2861.) 


Since April 1, 1895, only the income tax, a new supplementary tax 
(Vcrmdgenssteuer), and the tax ‘^vom Gewerbebetriebe im UmhcrziolLen ’’ 
are direct State-taxes ; the land-tax, the house-tax, and tlm trading-tax are 
received by the communes. 

The expenditure for the army and navy is not entered in the budget of 
Prussia, but forms part of the budget of the Empire. 

Public debt on April 1, 1915, and 1916 : — 

191.') 1910 

Marks Marks 

1.02 1.211.. ".00 ' 1,011,382,000 

0,082,6S8,8.";0 0,070,089,100 

1,40.3, 000 , 1,383,7.')5,000 

1.38.0. 000.000 : 1,347,000,000 

81,30.0,805 77,030,784 

2,703,002 2,716,834 

10,870,784,337 j 10,709,682,868 

(543,839,210?.) | (530,084,143?.) 

The charges for interest, amortisation, and management of the debt 
amounted to 24,189,078Z. in the Hnancial year 1916. 

Ar my. — The conditions of service have been already described under 
German Empire, The total peace strengtli of the Prussian army at the 
present time is about 480,000 of all arms and ranks. 

Production and Industry. 

I. AORICULTUllE. 

The areas under the chief crops for 2 years, and the yield in metric tons, 
for 3 years, were as follows (1 hectare = 2*47 acres; 1 metric ton = 
2,204 Ibs.):-- 


National debt bearing interest : 
Consolidated debt at 4 per cent. 

,, ,, 34 per cent. 

,, ,, 3 i)C‘r cent. 

Treasury bonds .... 
State railway debt 
Debt of provinces annexed in 18t;o 

Total national debt 
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- 

1913 

1913 

1914 

; 

i 1014 

1015 


Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

! Tons 

Tons. 

Wheat 

2,915,000 

2,942,047 

2,035,805 

2,521,203 

2,. 382, 037 

Rye .... 

12,837,000 

9,845,155 

! 12,005,307 

' 8,098,553 

1 0,988,3.35 

Summer barley . 

2,230,000 

2,107,158 

2,083,102 

, 1,80<*.,704 1 

' 1,858,344 

Oats .... 

7,357,000 

0,5.59,91 1 

7,228,820 

i 0,007,589 j 

4,015,815 

Potatoes . 

5,822,000 

39,215,298 

5,749,885 

i 3.3,040,020 I 

38,690,914 

Hay (meadow) . 

7,782,000 

14,001,132 

1 7,588,230 

13,705,989 ! 

10,888,915 


In 1913 there were vineyards on 43,040 acres, yielding 4,801,808 gallons 
of wine, and in 1914, on 42,465 acres, yielding 4,912,644 gallons ; hops 
(1915) on 2,230 acres, yielding 5,789 tons. On December 1, 1915, Prussia 
contained live stock comprising 2,444,897 horses (including army horses), 
11,776,765 cattle, 3,505,657 sheep, 11,803,268 swine, and 2,096,381 goats. 

II. Minerai.s. 


Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in markvS) of the coal and iron ore 


raised, and of the pig-iron produced in 

1912 ami 1913 




' 1912 


1013 


Tons 

1 Marks 

Tons 

Marks 

Coal 

105,30-2,781 i 

! 1,722,559,029 

180,057,071 

’ 2,007,450,000 

Lignite .... 

! 05,803,959 < 

130,107,073 ' 

79,051,871 

140,470,000 

Iron ore .... 

5,238,700 : 

18.132,970 ■ 

5, 001 >,780 

51,971,000 

Salt 

' 399,834 ■ 

1,998,107 

581,970 

2,707,000 


In 1913 the numbers employed in and about mines in Prussia were: 
Underground workers, 516,603 ; surface workers, 184,702 ; l>oys (under 16), 
25,623 ; females, 9,389 ; total (all workers), 703,368. 


Commerce. — "f^he trade of Prussia forms an important part of the general 
trade of the German customs district (Zollgebiet). This is carried on through 
the various ports of the Baltic anti North Seas, through many navigable rivers 
and canals, and an extensive network of roads, railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones. There are 92 chambers and corporations of commerce in the large 
towns of tlie Kingdom. There are no separate statistics for the trade of 
Prussia ; it is included in that of Germany. 

Internal Communications.—Ou April i, 1912, the length of the 
system open for traffic was as follows : State owned, Broad gauge, main lines, 
13,727 miles; broad gauge, local lines, 9,910 miles; total broad gauge, 
28,637 miles. Narrow gauge, 149 miles. Total length of State lines, 23,786 
miles. Private lines, 1,826 miles. Total railway mileage, 25,612. On 
April 1, 1916, the total was 24,954 miles. Plans for the electrification of 
main railway lines were being steadily pushed on before the war. Tlie line 
between Dessau and Bittorfeld was the first to be electrified. Total receipts 
on the railways in 1915-16, 2,568 33 million marks ; total expenditure, 
1,826*87 million marks; surplus 741*46 million marks; capital sunk, 
13,621-38 million marks. 

Savings Banks. — Iii 1914 there were 1,760 savings banks in Prussia, 
with deposits amounting to 681,942,000/., which works out at about 
16/. per head of the population. 


3 u 2 
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References concerning Prussia. 

Centralblatt fiir die gesninnite Unterrichts-Verwallimg in Preusseu. Ilerausgegeben in 
dem Mmisterinm dor geistlichcn, Unterrichts-und Me.diciual-Angclegcnheiten. Erganzungs* 
heft: StatistischeMitteiliiiigen iiher das hdhere Unterrichtswesen ini Konigreich Prcussei:. 
Berlin. 

Handbucli iiber den Kbuigl. Preussischen Hof und Staat. Berlin. 

Preussische {Statistik. Ilerausgegeben voin Kdnigl. Statistischen Landesamte. Berlin. 
Statistisclies Handbucb flir den Preussischen Staat. Berlin. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur den Preussi.schen Staat. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift des Konigl. Preussischen Statistischen Landesamtes Herausgegeben vum 
Prasidenten. Berlin 

Zeitschrift fiir das Berg-, Hiitten- und Salinenwesen im rrcussi.schen Staaie. 

Jiaedek&r*$ Northem Germany. 16th ed, 1913. 

Df scamps {T&\\]\ La Formation Socialc du Prussien Moderne. Paris, 1916. 

Droysen{3 . G.l, Geschichte der preussischen Politik. 6 vol. Leiiizig. 
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Hoffmann (IL Edlcr von), Verfassnng und Vervvaltuiig Preussens und des Reiebs. 
Leipzig, 1915. 

.7an««n (K.) und Samwer (K.), Schleswig- Holsteins Befreiuug. Wiesbaden, 1897. 

Krumm (II ) and Stoltcnhery (F.\ Unsere mccriinischlungene Nordmaik (Sclilcswig- 
Holstein). 2 vols. Kiel, 1915. 

Lampe (F.), Berlin und die Maik Brandenburg. Leipzig, 1909. 

Marriott (J. A. U.) and llohertton (C. G.), The Evolution of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire. London, 1915. 

Mticfc(Ida), Prcusson-Atlas. (Historical in ap.s and notes). Berlin, 19M. 

Pollard (J.), A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 ed, 
London, 1894, 

Prutz (IJ,), Prens.sische Geschichte. Vols. I. und IL Berlin, 1899. 

Robinson (J. IL), Constitution of Pru.ssia. [Trans, of Text, with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

7?oh7jc (Ludwig), Das Sfaatsrecht der preussi.sclicn Monarchic. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1916. 
H’ard(A. W.), Great Britain und Hanover. [Lectures.] London, 1.899. 


REUSS, Elder Branch. 

(FUIISTENTHUM ReU8S— AeLTKIIE LiNIE.) 

The reigning Prince is Heinrich XXIV., born March 20, 1878 ; succeeded liis 
father Heinrich XXII., who died April 19, 1902. Sisters of tlio reigning 
prince are born Jan. 17, 1881 ; married May 14, 1903, to Erxch^ 

Count of Kiinigl ; Marir^ born March 26, 1882; married Feb. 4, 1904, to 
Ferdwarxd, Baron Gnagnoni ; Hcrminc^hoxw Dec. 17, 1887 ; married Jan. 7, 
1907, Xo Johann Georej, Prince of Schbnaich-Carolath ; Jda^ born Sept. 4, 1891; 
married November 7, 1911, to Martin Christopher ^ Prince of Stolberg-Rossla. 

The Begent of the Piincipality since Oct. 15, 1908, is Prince Heinricli 
XXYIL, reigning Prince of Reiiss-Gera. 

The princely family of Rcuss traces its descent to the old prefects of 
Weida, who were imperial functionaries and afterwards free lords. All the 
heads of the house, ever since the commencement of the eleventh century, 
have been called Heinrich. In the year 1701 it w^as settled, in a family 
council, that the figures should not mn higher than a hundred, beginning 
afterwards again at one. The present sovereign of Reuss-Greiz has no civil 
list, but a great part of the territory over which he reigns is his juivatc property. 

The Constitution, bearing date March 28, 1867, and amended May 18, 
1913, provides for a legislative body of 15 members, 3 nominated by the 
sovereign, 2 by the possessors of large estates, 3 elected for 6 years by towns, 
4 by rural districts, the Mayors of Greiz and Zeulciiroda respectively, and 
1 representative of the Chairmen of district councils. The public revenue 
and expenditure for 1916 were estimated at 124,078Z, There is no public 
debt. 
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Area, 122 square miles ; population (1910), 72,769. 

The population is mainly Protestant, only 1,205 being Catholic. 
The capital, Greiz, has (1910) 23,245 inhabitants. 


RETJSS, Younger Branch. 

(FuRSTENTHUM ReUSS — J uNGERE LiNIE.) 

The reigning Prince is Heinrich XXVII. born Nov 10, 1858 ; the son 
of Prince Heinrich XIV. and of Princess Agnes ; succeeded his father March 
29, 1913 ; married November 11, 1881, to Princess Elisc, born September 4, 
1864, daughter of Prince Hermann of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. Offspring; 
I. Princess Victoria, born April 21, 1889. II. Princess Luise Adelheid, 
born July 17, 1890. III. Prince HeinricJi XLV., born May 13, 1895. Sister 
of the Reigning Prince: Princess Elisabeth^ born October 27, 1859 ; married 
November 17, 1887, to Prince Hermann of Solms-Braunfcls ; widow, 
August 30, 1900. 

The reigning house forms a younger branch of the Keuss family. As in 
Reuss-Greiz, a great part of the territory of the Principality is the private 
property of the reigning family. 

All the princes are called Heinrich, and to distinguish them they have 
numbers attached to their names, beginning and ending in each century. 
Number I. is given to the first prince of the branch born in the century, 
and the numbers follow in the order of birth until the century is finished, 
when they begin again with number I. 

The Principality has a Constitution, proclaimed November 30, 1849, and 
modified April M, 1852, June 20, 1856, and January 8, 1913. Under it 
restricted legislative rights are granted to a Diet of twenty-one members, 
of whom three are elected by those paying the highest income-tax, and 
seventeen by the inhabitants in general, in each case for 4 years. The head 
of the collateral Reuss-Kbstritz family is hereditarily a member. The Prince 
has the sole executive and part of the legislative power. In the admini- 
stration of the State a cabinet of three members acts under his direction. 

For each of the years 1916-18 the estimated revenue was 148,673/. and 
estimated expenditure 161,883/. Public debt (1916), 52,027/. 

Of the total population (152,752 in 1910), 147,272 were Evangelical, 
3,498 Catholic, 779 other Christians, 375 Jews, 828 not included in these 
sects. The capital, Gera, has (1910) 49,276 inhabitants. 


SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

(Hbrzootum Sachsen-Altenbukg.) 

The reigning Duke is Ernst II., born August 31, 1871 ; the son of Moritz 
(brother of the late Duke Ernst) and Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Meiningen ; 
succeeded to the throne February 7, 1908, on the death of his uncle; 
married February 17, 1898, to Princess Adelheid of Schaumburg-Lippe, 
born September 22, 1875. Offspring, Princess Charlotte Agnes, bom 
March 4, 1899 ; Prince Georg- Moritz, born May 13, 1900 ; Princess Elisabeth, 
born April 6, 1903 ; Friodrich-Ernst, born May 15, 1905. 
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There was a separate Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg from 1603 till 1672, but 
its territories wi re afterwards incorporated with Saxe-Gotha until 1826, when 
the Duke of Hildbiirghausen, whicn had been a separate Duchy since 1680, 
exchanged Hildbiirghausen for Altenburg, and became Duke Frederick of Saxe- 
Altenburg. In 1874 the Duke resigned his right to a civil list, in exchange 
for a charge upon the State or crown-domains (Domiinenfideicommiss). 

According to the Constitution, formulated April 29, 1831, amended in 
1848, 1849, and May 31, 1870, the legislative authority is vested in a 
Chamber of thirty -two representatives, elected for three years, nine chosen 
by the bighcvst taxed inhabitants, eleven by the inhabitants of towns, and 
twelve by those of rural districts. Tlie Cliamber meets once at least in each 
linancial peiiod. 

The executive is divided into four departments, namely — 1, of the 
Ducal House, Foreign Affairs, Worship ; 2, of Justice ; 3, of the Interior ; 
4, of Finance. The budget is voted for three years, estimates for the 
period 1914-1916, revenue and expenditure, 284,752^. Two-thirds of the 
revenue are derived from the State domains and the remainder from direct 
taxes. Public debt, 1914, 44,370/., which the funds of the State (exclusive 
of reserve funds in tlie “ Landcsbank ”) exceeded by 283,127/. 

Population, 1910, 216,128. In 1910, 207,825 Protestant, 7,246 Catholic. 
The capital, Altenburg, had 39,976 (1910) inhabitants. Many of the 
inhabitants are of Slavonic origin. The peasants of the “Ostkreis” (eastern 
part of the Duchy) are reputed to be more wealthy than those of any other 
part of Germany, and the rule prevails among them of the youngest son 
becoming the lieir to the landed property of the father. Estates are kept for 
generations in the same family, and seldom parcelled out. The rural 
population, however, has been declining in numbers for the last thirty 
years. 

Gymnasia, Realschule, and teachers’ seminaries, 1913, 1,338 pupils ; 
BurgerachuUn 5,620 ]>npils (2,845 boys and 2,775 girls) ; 204 public ele- 
mentary schools, 655 teachers (60 female) and 37,268 pupils. Annual ex- 
penditure on elementary schools, 95,496/., of whicli 21,435/. was provided by 
the State. 


References. 

Statistische Mittbeilvni^^en ansdem Herzogthuin Saclison-Altenhurg, Annual, Altenburg. 
Ilaaptiibersiclit iiber (iu.s ondgiliigo Krgebnis.s der Volkszuhluijg vom ]. Dezember, 
1910. Altenburg, 1911, 

Herzogl. Saclisen Altenburgi.scher vaterlandi.seher Gescbiehts-und-Hauskalender. 
Annual. Altenburg. 


SAXE-COBUKG AND GOTHA. 

(Hfjizoothum Saohsen-Coburo-Gotha.) 

The reigning Duke is Charles Edward (H.Ii.H. Duke of Albany), born 
July 19, 1884, son of the late Leopold Duke of Albany, and Princess 
Helena of Waldcck and Pyrmont, succeeded his uncle, Alfred, July 30, 1900 ; 
married October 11, 1905, to Princess Victoria Adelheid, daughter of Duke 
Friedrich Ferdinand of Schleswig - Holstein - Sondorburg - Glucksburg ; 
offspring : Prince Johann Leopold, born. August 2, 1906 ; Princess Sibylla 
Kalma Marie, born January 18, 1908; Prince Dietmar Hubert, born August 
24, 1909 ; Princess Caroline Mathilda, bom Juno 22, 1912. 
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Sister of the Duke is Princess Alice^ born February 25, 1888 ; married 
February 10, 1904, to Prince Alexander of Teck. 

The immediate ancestor of the reigning family of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha was Duke 
John Ernst, seventh son of Duke Ernst the Pious, who succeeded his brother Albrecht, 
Ernst’s second son, in 1699, in the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, to which he added Saalfeld. 
John Ernst’s two sons ruled in common, under the title Dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld ; 
but their single successor Ernst Frederick I. (1764-lSOO) introduced the j)rinciple of 
primogeniture. On the extinction of the line of Sax e-Gotha -Altenburg in 1825, Ernst I. 
received, in 1826, Gotha in exchange for Saalfeld, which ivas assigned to Saxe-Meiningen, 
and assumed the title of Ernst I. of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. The family is in i)ossession 
of a large private fortune, accumulated chiefly by Duke Ernst I., to whom the Congress of 
Vienna made a present of the Principality of Lichtonberg. This Principality he sold, 
September 22, 1834, to the King of Prussia, for a sum of two million thalers, and other 
advantages. According to an agreement of July 19, 1005, the income of the Gotha domains 
is divided between the Duke and the State. The Duke further receives one-half of the 
excess of revenue over expenditure from the Coburg domains. 

The fundamental law of the two Duchies, proclaimed May 3, 1852, 
vests the legislative power in the Duke in conjunction with two separate 
chambers, one for the Duchy of Coburg and the other for the Duchy of 
Gotha. For the common affairs of the two Duchies the two Chambers 
meet in common. The Coburg Chamber consists of eleven, and that 
for Gotha of nineteen members, chosen in as many electoral divisions, 
by the indirect vote of all the electors. Every man above the age of 
twenty-five who pays direct taxes has a vote, and every fully-qualified 
citizen above thirty may be elected a deputy to the Landtag or Chamber. 
Deputies resident in Coburg or Gotha receive six marks per diem, the others 
ten marks per diem and travelling expenses. New elections take place 
every four years. The two assemblies meet sepaiatoly, regularly in the first and 
last years of their duration, otherwise when necessary ; the ‘United Parliament^ 
meets alternately at the towns of Coburg and of Gotha. 

Area of Coburg, 216 sq. miles; of Gotha, 646 sq. miles; total area, 
762 sq. miles. Population of Coburg (1910), 74,818 (36,064 males and 
38,754 females) ; of Gotha, 182,359 (89,266 males and 93,093 females) ; 
total population, 257,177 (125,330 males and 181,847 females). 

The domain budget is voted for four years for Coburg. The annual 
domain revenue for Coburg 1913-17 is estimated at 27,650Z. , and expendi- 
ture 17,000Z. The special State revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
March 31, 1917, for Coburg, is revenue 79,965Z.. exqumditiire 80,502/.; and 
for Gotha, revenue 252,300/., expenditure 253,150/.; while the common 
State-revenue and expenditure (1916-17) of Coburg and Gotha was 88,650/. 
Public debt, 1916, 130,212/. for Coburg, and 221,406/. for Gotha, both being 
largely covered by real property and stocks. In 1910 there were 250,454 
Protestant, 4,951 Catholic, and 319 other Christian.s ; 783 Jews, and 670 
persons of other religion. The chief towns, Gotha and Coburg, have 
respectively 39,553 and 23, 789 inhabitants (1910). 


SAXE-MEININGEN. 

(Herzogtum Sachsen Meininoen.) 

The reigning Duke is Bernhard, born April 1, 1851 ; the son of Duke 
George II., and Princess Charlotte of Pnissia. Succeeded, on the death 
of his father, June 25, 1914. Married, Febniary 18, 1878, to Princess 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late German Emperor Friedrich III. 
(and sister of the present German Empcroi). Offspring'. Feodora, born 
May 12, 1879 ; married September 24, 1898, to Prince Henry XXX. of Keuss, 
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Younger Branch. Heir apparent, Prince Ernst (Duke’s step-brother), 
born September 27, 1859 ; married morganatically Sept. 20, 1892, to 
Katharina Jensen, Baroness von Saalfcld. Next in succession is Prince 
George^ born October 11, 1892 ; son of Prince Friedrich, brother of the reigning 
duke, born October 12, 1861 ; killed at Charleroi, August 23, 1914. 

The line of Saxc-^Ieiningen was founded by Duke Bernhard, third son of 
Ernst I. of Saxony, surnaincd the Pious, the friend and companion in arms 
of King Gustaf Adolf of Sweden. The Duchy was only one-third its present 
size up to the year 1826, when, by the extinction of the ancient family of 
Saxe*Gotha, the territories of Hildburghausen and Saalfeld fell to the father 
of the present Duke. The Duke has a civil list of 394,286 marks paid out of 
the produce of the State domains. Besides these he receives the half of 
the surplus revenue, which is estimated for eacli of the three financial years 
1912-14 at 40,738/. 

According to the Constitution, promulgated August 23, 1829, amended 
July 20, 1871, April 24, 1873, and Marcli 9, 1896, there is a legislative 
organisation, consisting of one Chamber of twenty-four representatives ; four 
elected by those who pay the highest land and property tax, and four by 
those who pay income tax on an income of 150/. or more ; sixteen by all 
otlier inhabitants. There are new elections every six years. 

Budget for each of the 3 financial years 1914-17, revenue, 529,772/. ; 
expenditure, 448,580/. ; 189,860/. of the revenue are drawn from State 
domains. Debt in 1914, 264,487/., largely covered by productive State capital. 

I’opulation, 278,762 in 1910. In 1910, 271,433 Protestants; 5,233 Catholics ; 
1,137 Jews. The capital, Meiningen, had, in 1910, 17,186 inhabitants. 
In 1912 there were 2,388 marriages ; 7,806 birtlis alive ; 4,348 deaths ; surplus 
of births, 3,458. Of the births 245 (3*3 per cent.) were stillborn, and 
996 (12*7 per cent.) illegitimate. 

In 1913 there were 319 public elementary schools with 953 teachers (814 
male, 139 female) and 40,605 (18*0 per cent, of the inliabitants) pupils. 

Reference. 

•Statistik des Ilerzogtum.s Sachsen Meiningen. Meiningen. Annual. 

Goeckd. Das Staatsrecht de.s Herzogt. Sachsen Meiningen. Jetia. 1904. 

Oberldnder, Verfassung und Verwaltung de.s Herzogtuins Saclisen Meiningen. Ifannover, 
1912. 


GRAND-DTJCHY OF SAXONY. 

(Guossherzogtum Hachsen.) 

The reigning Grand-duke is Wilhelm Ernst, born June 10, 1876, son of the 
late Prince Karl August and Princess Pauline of Saxe- Weimar ; succeeded his 
grandfather, the late Grand-duke Karl Alexander, January 5, 1901 ; married, 
April 30, 1903, to Caroline, Princess of Rcuss, who died January 17, 1905 ; 
married a second time, January 4, 1910, to Feodora, Duchess of Sachsen- 
Meiningen. Offspring (second marriage): (1) Princess Sophia, born 
March 20, 1911 ; (2) William Ernst (hereditary Grand-duke), born 

July 28, 1912 ; (3) a tliird son, born March 3, 1917. 

The faruily of the Graiid-diikc stands at the head of the Ernestine or elder line of tlie 
princely hou.scs of Saxony, which include Saxc-Meiningen, Saxe-Altcnburg, and Saxe- 
Coburg.Qotha ; while the younger, or Albertine line, is represented by the Kings of 
Saxony. In the event of the Albertine line becoming extinct, the Grand-duke of Weimar 
would ascend the Saxon throne. Saxe-Weimar was formed into an independent Principality 
in 1040. After a temporary subdivision the Principality was finally, on the death of the 
la.st duke of Eisenach, in 1741, united into a compact whole under Ernest Augustus 
(1728 -1748), who introduced the principle of primogeniture. At the Congress of Vienna 
a considerable increase of territory, together with the title of Grand-duke, was awarded to 
Duke Karl August, known as a patron of German literatuie. 
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The Grand-duke has a large private fortune. He has also a civil list 
of 1,020,000 marks, or 61,000Z. 

The Constitution was granted May 5, 1816 ; slightly altered October 15, 
1850. It was the first liberal Constitution granted in Germany. The legisla- 
tive power is vested in a House of Parliament of one Chamber, composed of 
38 members, five chosen by landowners having a yearly income of from 150Z. 
upwards ; five by other persons of the same income ; one each from the 
University of Jena, the Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber of Handicrafts, 
the Chamber of Agriculture, and the Chamber of Labour : and twenty-three 
by the other inhabitants. All deputies are elected directly, and elections 
are held every six years. All citizens over twenty-five years of ago have 
the franchise. The executive, acting under the orders of the Grand-duke, 
but responsible to the representatives of the country, is divided into three 
departments. 

The budget is granted for a period of three years; from 1914 to 1916 
annual income and expenditure, 71J,lf>2Z. The State forests yield a large 
income, while there is a graduated tax on all incomes. Public debt, 
83,631 L in 1914. The debt is more than covered by real property and 
stocks. 

The Grand-duchy consists of the three detached districts of Weimar, 
Eisenach, and Neu.stadt, to which belong also 24 smaller exclaves. Popula- 
tion, December 1, 1910, 417,149. Marriages, 1912, 3,506; births, 12,123; 
deaths, 6,622; surplus of births, 5,501. Among the births, 348 (2’87 
per cent.) were stillborn, and 1,464 (12 ‘08 per cent.) illegitimate. In 
1910, 48 ‘94 per cent, lived in rural communes. Weimar, the capital, 
had 34,582 inhabitants in 1910 ; Eisenach, 38,362 ; Jena, 38,487 ; Apolda, 
22,610. 

In 1910 there weie 393,774 Protestants, 19,980 Catholics, 1,323 Jews, 
841 other Christians, and 1,231 not stated. 

The University at Jena (sec fjermany) serves the four Saxon Duchies. 

Saxe- Weimar contains two Landgerichte, while the district of Neustadt 
is subject to the jurisdiction of the Landgericht at Gera, common to Saxe- 
Weimar and the lleuss Principalities. The Oberlandc.sgericht at Jena is a 
common court of appeal for the four Saxon Duchies, S«hwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
the two Reuss Principalitie.s, and parts of Prussia. 

Book of Reference. 

Seobel (A ), Tluuingen [in ‘ Laud and Leute’ series]. Bielefeld, 190C. 


KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 

(Koniciikigh Saohskn.) 

Reigning King. — Friedrich August III., born May 25, 1865, son of 
the late King Georg ; succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
October 15, 1904; married November 21, 1891, to Priiice.ss Luise of 
Tuscany, born September 2, 1870. The marriage was dissolved February 11, 
1903. Offspring: Prince Georg, born January 15, 1893; Prince Friedrich 
Christian, born December 31, 1893; Prince Ernst Heinrich, born December 9, 
1896 ; Princess Margarethe, born January 24, 1900 ; Princess Maria Alix, 
born September 27, 1901 ; Princess Anna Monica, born May 4, 1903, 

Sisters and hrothers of the Kintj : I. Princess Mathilda, horn March 19, 1SC3. II. 
Princess Maria Josofa, born May .SI, 1807; married Ootoher 2, 1880, to the lute Archduke 
Otto of Austria, widow, November I, 1900. III. Prince Johann Georg, born July 10, 1309 ; 
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married (1) April 5, 1894, to Duchess Maria Isabella of Wiirttemlierg (died May 24, 1904) 
(2) October 30, 19^)p, to Princess Maria Immaculata of Bourbon ; and IV. Prince Max, 
born November 17, 1870 ; became a priest July 20, 1800. 

The royal house of Saxony counts amongst the oldest reigning families in Europe. 
Heinrich of Eilenbiirg, of the family of Wettin, was Margrave of Mei.ssen 1089-110.3 ; he was 
succeeded by his son, Heinrich (1103-1123), and Konrad the Great (1123-1156), well known 
in Baxon history. The house subsequently spread into mimerous branches, the elder of 
which, called the Ernestine line, is represented by the ducal families of Saxe-Altenburg, 
Snxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Baxe-Mciningen, and the grand-ducal family of Saxe-Weimar ; 
while the younger, the Albcrtine line, lives in the rulers of the Kingdom of Saxony. In 
ISOG the Elector Friedrich August III. (1763-1827), on entering the Confederation of the 
Rhine, took from Napoleon the title of King of Saxony, which was confirmed by the Con- 
gre.ss of Vienna in 1815. Tlie predecessors of the present King were Friedrich August I. 
(1806-1827), Anton (1827-1836), Friedrich August II. (1836-1854), Johann (1854-1878), Albert 
(1873-1902). Georg (1902-1904). 

King Friedrich August III. has a civil list of 3,741,902 marks per 
annum. Exclusive of this sum are the appanage of the Prince Johann 
Georg, and the appanage of the Priuce.ss Mathilde amounting (1914-15) to 
349,564 marks. The formerly royal domains, consisting chiefly of extensive 
forests, became, in 1830, the property of the State. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution dates from Septem- 
ber 4, 1831 ; but has undergone alterations up to May 5, 1909. The crown 
is hereditary in the male line ; but, at the extinction of the latter, also in the 
female line. The sovereign comes of age at the completed eighteenth year, 
and, during his minority, the nearest heir to the throne takes the regency. 
The legislature is jointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consist- 
ing of two ChambervS. Tlie Upper Chamber com]>rises the princes of the 
blood royal who are of age ; one deputy of the (Lutheran) archbishopric of 
Meissen, the proprietor (or one deputy) of the ‘ Hcrrscliaft ' of Wildenfels, 
one of the proprietors of mediatised domains, now lield by five owners, one 
deputy of the University of Leipzig, the two proprietor.® of ‘ Standesherr- 
schaften,’ the Lutheran ‘ Oberhofprediger ’ at Dresden, the Dean of the Roman 
Catholic Chapter of St. Peter at liautzen in his character as ‘ Aj'iostolic Vicar ’ 
at Dresden, the superintendent at Leipzig, one deputy of the collegiate insti- 
tution of Wurzen, one of the proprietors of four estates in fee ; twelve deputies 
elected by the owners of otlier uobiliar estates for life ; ten noble proprietors 
and five other members without restriction nominated by the King for life ; 
and the burgomasters of eight towns, Tlio Lower Chamber is made up of 
forty-three deputies of towns and forty-eight representatives of rural communes. 
The qualification for a seat in the Upper House is the pos.session of a landed 
estate worth at least 4,000 marks a year, and the qualification for the right of 
electing to the same is the possession of a landed estate worth at least 3,000 
marks a year ; which qualification, however, is not required by the ex officio 
deputies of chapters and of the university. Members of the Lower House 
must be Saxon citizens over thirty, and pay some direct State taxes ; and 
electors are all Saxon citizens above twenty-five years of age who pay some 
direct contribution. Every elector has a riglit to one, two, or three additional 
votes according to (1) the amount of his income ; (2) the value of his 
landed property ; (3) the possession of an income (by public officials) over a 
certain amount ; (4) hi.s right as an elector for the Chamber of Industry or 
the Chamber of Agriculture ; (5) his scientific education ; (6) his scientific 
or artistic profession ; (7) his age (an elector over 50 years of age has an 
additional vote). The members of both Houses, with the exception of the 
hereditary and certain of the ex officio mamheTs, are each allowed 12 marks per 
day (6 marks per day if they reside in the town where the Legislature meets) 
during the sittings of Parliament, and an allowance for travelling expenses. 
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Both Houses may propose new laws ; no taxes can be imposed, levied, or 
altered without the sanction of both. 

Last election, 1911 : Conservatives, 29 ; National Liberals, 26 ; Radicals, 
10 ; Socialists, 26. 

The executive is in the King and in the Ministry of State {Gesammt- 
Minutermm), and in the separate Ministries of Justice, of Finance, of the 
Interior, of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, of Foreign Affairs, and of 

War. 

President of the Council of Ministers, — Dr. //. G. Bcck^ Minister of 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


Area and Population 


Governmental Divisions 

i 

1 Area, Eng- 
1 lish Sq. 

Poi^ulatioii. 

Population 
per Sq. 
Mile 



1 Miles 

Dec. 1910 

Dec. 1905 

1910 

Dresden 


1 1,674 

1,350,287 

1,284,397 

806 '6 

Leipzig . 


1,378 

1,234,623 

1,146,423 

895 9 

Bautzen. 


953 

443,549 

426,420 

467*5 

Chemnitz 


799 

920,543 

851,130 

, 1151*8 

Zwickau , 


i 983 

1 

857,659 

800,231 

872*4 

Total . 


5,787 i 

1 1 

4,806,661 

: 4,508,601 

830*6 


Estimated population in 1914, 4,984,500, including 748,500 married 
women under 50. 

The growth of the population is shown in the following talde : — 


f 


Density 

Annual 

! 


Density 

Annual 

Year i 

Population 

per Sq. 

Increase 

Year j 

Population 

per Sq. 

Increase 


Milo 

per Cent. ' 

i 


Mile 

per Cent. 

1875 1 

2,7(10.580 

471 

' 1 '99 

1900 ; 

4,202,210 

720-8 

2-19 

1885 j 

3,182,003 

i .543 

1 1-41 , 

1905 1 

4,508,001 

770-1 

1 1-46 

1895 ! 

3,787,088 

j 054-5 

j 1-03 

1910 : 

4,806,601 

830-6 

1-32 


The conjugal condition of the population was as follows in 1910 


— 

Males 

Females 

: Total 

Children .... 

; 784,656 

790,512 

1,575,168 

Adults — 

Unmarried 

1 

! 568,964 

567,231 

i 1,111,185 

Married .... 

1 916,325 

914,939 

1,831,174 
* 248,896 

Widowed 

1 54,793 

' 193,603 

Divorced or separated 

j 14,265 

; 26,473 

40,738 


Saxony contains (1910) 43,358 Lusatian Wends, most of them in the 
district of Bautzen. In 1910 there were 188,469 foreigners (exclusive of 
Germans belonging to other Gorman States). 
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The movement of the population is shown in the following table : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 

Surplms 

of 

1911 

41,23(^ 

130,257 

4,.374 1 

19,799 

i 70,750 

Births 

40,133 

1912 j 

41,692 

120,707 

4,293 

20,279 i 

69,560 

55,848 

J913 1 

40,307 

1 127,482 

' 4,497 

20,779 i 

08,512 

' 54,473 


The population of the principal towns was, 1910 (including the munici- 
palities incorporated up to July 1, 1913) : — 


Leipzig . 

. 589,850 

Zittau . 

. 37,084 

Reicheiibach . 

. 29,085 

Dresden 

. 551,097 

Freiberg 

. 30,237 

Crimmitschau 

. 28,818 

Chemnitz 

. 293.701 

Meissen 

. 35,805 

Mecrane . 

. 25,470 

. 25,155 

Plauen . 
Zwickau 

. 121,272 

. 73,542 

Bautzen 

. 32,754 

Glauchau 


Religion. — Although the royal family is Roman Catholic, the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Saxony are Protestants. In 1910, Lutherans, 
4,518,011 ; Roman Catholics, 233,872 ; Reformists, 16,531 ; other Christians, 
30,548; Jews, 17,687 ; unclassified, 6,613. Of the Lutheran Church, the chief 
governing body is the ‘ Landes-Consistorium ’ or National Consistory at 
Dresden ; and it also has a representative Synod (Synodc) with 35 clerical and 
42 lay members (1901). 

Instruction. — 1912-13, there were 2,308 public Protestant and 56 

Roman Catholic common schools, 48 private and chapter schools, and 1,959 
advanced common schools (Fortbildungsschiilen), or altogether 4,371, with a 
total attendance of 915,720. In addition there were 1 technical high school 
at Dresden (winter term, 1913 -14, 1,247 students), 1 mining academy at 
Freiberg (382 students), 1 forestry academy at Tharandt (89 students), 
further, 19 Gymnasia, 19 Realgymnasia, 5 ‘ Oberrealschulen,' 3 ‘ Progym - 
nasien,’ 37 ‘ Realschulen,’ 28 seminaries, 5 higher girls’ schools and 
‘Studienanstalten ’ (1913), altogether 110 educational establishments, with 
a total attendance of 33,412 (1913), exclusive of the University and a large 
number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art institutes. 
The University of Leipzig is one of the largest in Germany. See under 
Germany. 

Justice, and Crime. — Saxony has one ‘Oberlandesgericht,’ at Dresden, 
7 * Landgerichte’, and 111 ‘ Amtsgerichte. ' The ‘ Reichsgericht ’ has its scat 
at Leipzig. In 1911, 33,189 persons were convicted of criminal offences. 

Finance. — The linancial period extends over a term of two years. The 
budget for each of the two years 1916-17 e.sti mated the receipts from State 
property and taxes at 20,802,992/., and the cost of working and of collection 
at 15,016,576/., the surplus being 5,786,416/. Other receipts were estimated 
at 3,797,478/., and expenditure at 9,583,894/. The total revenue and expen- 
diture balanced at 24,600,470/, More than one-half of the total revenue is 
derived from domains, forests, and State railways. Public debt, 1916, 
46 , 700 , 000 / , incurred almost entirely on railways and telegraphs, and other 
works of public utility. 

Production and Industry. — Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the 
busiest industrial State in the Empire, rivalled only by the leading industrial 
provinces of Prussia. Textile manufactures form the leading branch of 
industry, but mining and metal working are also important. 
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lu 1912, of the total area, 2,459,181 acres were uuder cultivation, viz. : — 
2,017,888 acres (82'06 per cent.) arable; 424,605 acres (17’27 per cent.) 
meadow ; 16,085 acres (0*65 per cent.) pasture; 603 acres (0*02 per cent.) 
vineyard ; besides 950,256 acres under wood, of which 445,588 acres belonged 
to the State. 

Areas under the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lbs.) in 1913 


Crop 

1 Acre.s 

I Metric tons i 

Crop 

Acres 

' Metric tons 

Wheat . 

107,797 

1 192,138 i 

Oats 

477,033 

1 487,980 

Rye 

, 525,483 

490,315 , i 

Potatoes 

310,737 

1,946,359 

Barley . 

1 55,880 

57,100 ; i 

i Hay. 

424,605 

: 840,656 

1 


The following shows the mining statistics for five years : — 





Coal Mines 

Other Mines 


Total 


Year 



Production iu 



Pro- 



Pro- 
duce in 
1,000 
marks 

No. of 
Mines 

1 Hands 

j 

metric tons 

Coal Lignite 

Value 

in 1,000 of 

marks Mines i 

Hands 

duce 

in 

1,000 

marks 

No. of 
Mines 

Hands 

1909 

103 

32,4.47 

8,200,000 

75,0151 24 

' 2,150 

1,658 

127 

34,596 

77,473 

1910 

110 

33,304 

8,623,000 

75,050' 29 

1,941 

1,438 

139 

35,835 

34,606 

, 76,488 

1911 

108 

32,084 

5,05G,0o0 4,325,000 

76,580' 28 

1,622 

1,318 

136 

77,898 

1912 

IJO 

32,505 

5,066,000 5,335,000' 

80,739 28 

1,458 

1,407 

138 

34,003 

82,146 

1913 

01 

30,845 

5,445,291 6,310,430' 

87,171 ~ 

i 

— 

_ 




1 Exclusive of mines not worked. 


In 1913-1914, 422 breweries produced 96,558,000 gallons of beer; and 
in 1912-13, 542 distilleries produced 2,758,470 gallons of pure alcohol. 

In 1913 there were 361 savings banks having to the credit of their 
depositors at the end of the year, 97,708,855^. 

Eeferences concerning Saxony. 

JStatislischcs Jahrbuch fiir das Kdnigreich Sachsen. Dresden. Annual. 
Staatshandbuch fiir das Kouigrcich Sachsen. Dresden. 

Zeitschrift dcs K. Saclisischen Statist. Jandesamtes. Dresden. Since 1856. 
Genieindo-und Orl.^verzeiehnis fur das Konigreicb Sachsen. Dresden, l‘J04. 

Baedeker's Northern Gcrnianv. 14th ed. Leipzig, 1904. 

Richter (P. E.), Idteratur der Laiides-und Volkskunde des Kdnigreichs Sachsen. 
Dresden, 1900 

Bchmaler (M.), Das Kdnigreich Sachsen. Leipzig, 1916. 


SCHAUMBUEG-LIPPE. 

( F U USTENTIIUM SOHAUM HU llG-LlPPE. ) 

The reigning Prince is Adolf, born February 23, 1883, son oi Prince 
Stephen Georg ; succeeded his father April 29, 1911, JBrothers and lister 
1. Prince Moritz^ born March 11, 1884. 2. Prince Wolrad^ born April 19, 
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1887. 3. Prince Stephan, born June 21, 1891. 4. Prince Heinrich, born 

September 25, 1894. 5. Prince Friedrich Christian, born January 5, 

1906. 6. Princess Elisabeth, born May 31, 1908. 

Uncles and Aunts of the Reigning Prince.— 1. Princess Hermine, born Oct. 6, 184r> ; 
married, February lO, 1870, to Maximilian, Duke of Wiirtteinberg, who died July 28, 1888. 
2. Prince Hermann, born May 19, 1848. 3. Prince Otto, born Sept. 13, 1854 ; married 
(inorg.) November 28, 1893, to Anna von Koppen, created Countess von Ilagenburg. 
The reigning house of Lippe is descended from a count of the same name who lived in the 
sixteenth century. 

Area, 131 sq. miles ; population (1910), 46,652. 

According to the Constitution, promulgated November 17, 1S68, there 
is a legislative Diet of 15 members, two appointed by the Prince, one 
nominated by the nobility, one by the clergy, one by certain functionaries, 
and the rest elected by the people. To the Prince belongs part of the 
legislative and all the executive authority. 

For the financial year 1916 the revenue and expenditure were 56,152?. 
Public debt, 19,975?. 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant. 
Ruckeburg, the capital and residence of the prince, had, in 1910, 5,747 
inhabitants. 

Official Publication. 

3chaiimburg-Lippische Landesanzeigen bezw. Landesverordnungen. 


SCHWAKZBURG-jRUDOLSTADT. 

(Fi) RSTENTUM Scrwakzburg-Rudolstadt. ) 

The reigning Prince is Gunther, born August 21, 1852, succeeded his cousin 
Prince Georg, Jan. 19, 1890; married December 9, 1891, to Princess Anna 
Luise of Schouburg-Waldenburg. TJie reigning prince is also reigning 
prince of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 

The Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt line is a younger branch of the house of 
Schwarzburg, being descended from Albrecht VIL, 1605, who died in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The present sovereign has a civil list of 
300,000 marks. The State domains are the property of the reigning family. 

For all legislative measures the Prince has to obtain the consent of a 
Chamber of Representatives of sixteen members, four elected by the highest 
assessed inhabitants, and the rest returned by the general population. The 
deputies are elected for three years. 

There are triennial budgets. For the period 1912-1916 the annual public 
income and expenditure were settled at 168,885?. each. Public debt 
(March 31, 1916), 191,578?., to cover wliicli the State possesses property to 
the value of 56,061?. 

Area, 363 sq. miles; population (1910), 100,702; Protestant (1910), 
99,210 ; Catholics, 1,288 ; other Christian sects, 88 ; and Jews, 78. Rudol- 
stadt, the capital, had (1910) 12,937 inhabitants. 


SCHWARZBURG-SONDEESHAUSEN. 

(FuRSTENTUM SCHWARZBUIIG-SONDERSHAUSEN. ) 

Since the decease on March 28, 1909, of Prince Karl Gunther, the 
principality of SchwarzbuTg-Sondershauseii has been united with Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt by a personal bond of union under the government of Prince 
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OUnther. (See Schwarzhurg-Rudolstadt,) In 1916 it was agreed to unite 
the two duchies and only the sanction of the Bundesrat is now required to 
make the measure constitutionally legal. 

The princes of the house of Schwarzburg belong to a very ancient and 
wealthy family. The small territory of the house was left undisturbed at the 
Congress of Vienna. It is now administered by the State for its own use, 
and in return the Prince of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen receives an annual 
grant (Domanenronte) of 25,000/. 

Restricted* legislative rights are given to a Diet which consists of eighteen 
members, six appointed by the Prince, six elected by certain highly-taxed 
landowners and others, and six elected by the inhabitants in general. The 
sole executive and part of the legislative power is in the hands of the Prince, 
who exercises his authority through a Government divided into five depart- 
ments. 

For the years 1912 to 1916 the annual revenue and expenditure are 
estimated to amount to 170,887/. Public debt (April 1, 1913), 306,220/. 

Area, 333 sq. miles ; ]iopulation (1910), 89,917, mostly Protestant. The 
chief towns, Sondershausen and Arnstadt, have respectively 7,759 and 
17,841 inliabitants. 


WALDECK. 

(Furstkntum Waldeck.) 

Reigning Prince, Friedrich, born January 20, 1865; the son of Prince 
George Victor and Ih’inccss Helena of Nassau ; succeeded at the death of his 
father, May 12, 1893 ; married, August 9, 1895, to Princess Bathildis of Schaum- 
burg- Lippe ; offspring: Prince Josias, born May 13, 1896 ; Prince Max, born 
September 13, 1898 ; Princess Helene, born December 22, 1899 ; Prince 
Georg Wilhelm, born March 10, 1902, 

Brother and sisters of tlie reigning prince are .-“-I. Princess Pauline, born October 19 
1855; married, May 7, 1881, to the Ilereditary Prince Alexis of Bentheiin-Steinfurt. 
II. Princess Emma, lx>rn August 2, 1858 ; married, January 7, 1879, King Willem III. 
of the Netherlands ; widow, November 2:i, 1890. HI. Piincess Helene, born February 17, 
18C1 ; married, April 27, 1882, to Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, sou of Victoria, Queen 
of Great Britain; widow, March 28, 1884. IV. Princess E\izahtih',\)Q\\\ September 0, 1873 ; 
married, May 8, 1000, to Alexander, hereditary Count of Erbach-Schdnberg. 

After the war between Austria and Pru.ssia', at the end of ISOG, a ‘Treaty of Accession' 
was signed by the Prince on July IS, 1807, by which he surrendered his chief sovereign 
rights to King Wilhelm I. for ten yeans, retaining merely nominal power, and renewed 
November 24, 1877, till January 1, 1888. A Treaty, made March 2, 1887, continued the 
arrangement for the future, making it terminable on notice given. 

According to the Coiistiiiitiou, promulgated August 17, 1852, there 
is a legislative assembly of riftcen members, with authority restricted 
to purely local affairs. lu terms of tlie ‘Treaty of Accession’ all public 
officials are appointed by the King of Prussia, aud take the oath of fidelity to 
him. Prussia also manages the finances of the Principality. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1914 was 86,239/.; for 1915, 86,159/.; 
and for 1916, 81,992/. 

The debt on July 1, 1916, was 63,745/. 

Area, 433 sq. miles ; population (1910), 61,707 (30,544 males and 
31,163 females). Protestants, 57,817 ; Catholics, 2,858: other Christians, 
393 ; Jews, 690 ; unclassified, 49. The residence town, Arolsen, had 2,793 
inhabitants in 1910. 

Beference* 

Waldefekischer Landes- Kalender. Mengeringhausen. Annual. 
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WURTTEMBERG. 

( KoNIGREICH WuilTTEMBEllG. ) 

Reigning King. — Wilhelm II., born February 25, 1848 ; son of the 
late Piince Friedrich of Wiirticmberg (cousin of the late king Karl 1.) and 
of the late Princess Katharine of Wurttcmberg (sister of the late king) ; 
ascended the throne on the death of Karl L, October 6, 1891. Married (1), 
February 15, 1877, to Princess Marie of Waldeck-Pyrmont, who died 
April 30, 1882 ; issue ; Princess Pauline, born December 19, 1877, married 
October 29, 1898, to Prince Friedrich of Wied. (2), April 8, 1886, to 
Princess Charlotte of Schaumburg-Lippe, born October 10, 1864. 

The former Duchy of Wiirttemberg became, with a large increase of 
territory, an electorate in 1803, and was erected into a Kingdom by the 
Peace of Pressburg, 1805, and by a decreeof January 1, 1806. The civil list 
of the king amounts to 120,375/., with additional grants of 2,185Z. for the 
other members of the royal family. 

Constitution and Government. —^v^idttemberg is a constitutional 
liereditary Monarchy, the Constitution of which bears date September 25, 
1819, but certain changes were made by the law of July 16, 1906. Tlie 
Constitution vests certain powers in the Landstande, or two ‘Estates’ of 
the realm, called together at least every two years to discuss and sanction 
the estimates. In the first chamber are: 1. The ])]inces of tlic Royal 
House ; 2, the heads of princely or countly (graflioli) families to whose 
possessions a vote in the imperial or ])rovincial diet was formerly annexed ; 
also the heads of 2 other families conditionally ; 3. members (not more 

than 6) appointed by the King ; 4. 8 members of knightly rank ; 5. 

6 ecclesiastical dignitaries ; 6. a representative of the University of 

Tubingen, and one of the technical high school of Stuttgart ; 7. 2 repre- 
sentatives of commerce and industry, 2 of agriculture, and 1 of handi- 
crafts. Total number of members in 1917, 54. The second chamber 
consists of : 1. a deputy from each district (Oberanitsbezirk) ; 2. 6 

deputies from Stuttgart, and 1 from eacli of 6 other towns ; 3. 9 

deputies from the Ncckar and Jagst circle, and 8 from the Black Forest 
and Danube circle. All the members of the second Chamber are 
chosen for 6 years, and they must be thirty years of age ; property 
qualification is not necessary. The president of the Upper Chamber 
is appointed by the king, the vice-prcsi<lent is elected by the Chamber 
from among the mediatised princes and nobles (royal princes and life 
members being ineligible) ; the president and vice-president of the Second 
Chamber are both elected by the deputies. When the Chambers arc not 
sitting they arc represented by a committee of twelve persons, consisting of 
the presidents of both Chambers, two members of the Upper, and eight of the 
Lower House. A special court of justice, called the Staats-Gerichtshof, is 
appointed guardian of the Constitution. It is composed of a xnesident and 
twelve members, six of whom, together with the president, arc nominated 
by the king, while the other six are elected by the combined Chamber.^. 
Members of both Chambers receive 15 iiiarks a day for attendance, a 
free pass over the railways, re-imbnr.sement of incidental travelling 
expenses. 

Last election, 1912 : Conservatives, 20 ; Germnii Party, 10 ; Socialists, 17 ; 
People’s Party, 19 ; Centre, 26. 

The executive is a Ministry of State of six ministerial departments* The 
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heads being the Ministers of Justice ; of Foreign Affairs and the Royal House, 
to whose province belongs also the administration of the State railways, 
posts, and telegraphs ; of the Interior ; of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public 
Education ; of War ; and of Finance. 

President of the Council of Minuters, — Dr. von Weizsiicker, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and of the Royal House. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into 4 circles (Kreise). 
64 districts (Oberiimter), and 1,898 communes (Gemeinderi). 


Area and Population:— 



Area in i 

Population 

Population 

Circles 



per 8q. 

Sq. Miles 

1910 

■ 1905 

Mile 

1910 


Neckar .... 
Black Forest (Schwarz- 

1,286 

882,569 

811,478 

685-5 

wald) .... 

1,844 

570,820 

541,662 

309-6 

Jagst .... 

1,985 

414,969 

407,059 

209 0 

Danube (Douau) . 

2,419 

569,216 

541,980 

239-0 

Total . 

7,534 

2,437,574 

2,302,179 

323-5 


In 1910, there were 1,192,392 males and 1,245,182 females. 

In 1910, 872,192, or 35 ‘8 per cent., lived in communes of 5,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, and 1,565,382, or 65*5 per cent., in other communes. 
Foreigners, 25,848 in 1910. According to the last census of employment 
(1907), of the total population of 2,338,010, 882,421 were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits ; 934,971 in industry ; 224,077 in trade and commerce ; 
10,971 in domestic sei vice ; 124,431 in the army and the professions, and 
161,139 without any calling. 

The movement of the population for three years was : — 


Tear 

■ MarriaRes 

Total i 

Births 

. Stillborn 

^ Illegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1910 

1911 

1912 

17,449 , 

17,964 ' 

18,366 

74,016 ; 
71,658 1 
73,170 

1,985 

1,971 

2,045 

6,146 

6,027 

6,669 

43,611 

45,525 

41,183 

30,405 
; 26,133 
31,987 


The population in 1910 of the largest towns was as follows: — 


Stuttgart^ . 286,218 

Ulm . . 56,109 

Heilbronn . 42,686 

Esslingen . 32,216 

Routlingen^ . 29,763 

Ludwigsburg^ 24,926 


I Gbpjnngen . 22,373 

Gmtind . 21,312 

. Tubingen . 19,076 

I Heidenheim 17,780 
! Tuttlingen . 15,862 

I Ravensburg 16,594 

1 Including extensions. 


Scliweiiningeii 15,411 
I Feuerbach . 14,244 

Zuifenhausen 12,752 
' Ebingen . 11.423 

, Aalen . . 11,347 


3 s 
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Religion. — Th© various creeds were distributed as follows at the census 
of 1910:— 


Kreise 

1 Protestant 

Roman 

Catholic 

Other ! 

Ohiistians 

Jew.s 

^ Others 

N eckar 

i 762,178 

105,617 

7,401 

0,276 

! 1,094 

Black Forest . 

j 418,409 , 

147,507 1 

3,381 

1,359 

‘ 164 

Jagst 

' 27.5,976 

135,475 

1,048 

2,412 ; 

j 58 

Danube . 

; 214,620 

351,396 

1,030 

1 

1,935 

235 

Total . 

1,671,183 

739,995 

1 

12,863 

11,982 

1,551 


In the king is vested the right of giiardiansiiip and direction over the 
cliurches, and, so far as he belongs to the iLvangelical Churcli, also the 
conservation of the episcopal rights in this chnicli. The adniinistiation ol 
the Evangelical Church is in the hands of a consistorinin of one president, 
nine councillors, and six general superintendents, at Liulwigsburg, Heilbroniu 
Keutlingen, Tubingen, Hall, and Ulni. The representative body of the 
Evangelical ecclesiastical coininunes is tlie Kvangtdical Landes-synode, con- 
sisting of 25 clerical and 25 lay representatives of the dioceses and 1 of the 
evangelical theological faculty of the university, with 3 clerical and 3 lay 
members appoijited by the evangelical princes. It meets at least every six 
years, ofteiier if necessary. The Roman Catholics are nndei‘ a bishop, who 
has his see at Rottenbiirg, and is sidfragan to the archbishop of Freiberg 
in Baden. The State exercises its rights over the Catholic. Church through 
the Catholic Kirchenrat, which is ap]>ointed by tlie king and is subject to 
the Ministry of Worshi}>. Tlie Jews likewise are under a special council 
Oberkircheiibehbrde), nominated by the king on the proposition of the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Ediujation. 

Instruction. — Education is compulsory, and there must be one public 
school or more in every commune. According to ollicial returns, there is 
not an individual above the age of ten unable to read and write. in 1912 
there were 2,101 places with elementary schools with G,606 teachers, attended 
by 370,384 pupils ; 108 Kealschiilcn with 15,408 pu]nls ; 21 grammar schools 
(Eleineniarschuleu) with 3,723 pupils ; 18 gymnasia, of vvhicli 4 arc training 
colleges for the Protestant clergy, C Rcalgyinnasias, 5 Progymnasias and 8 
Real Progymnasias, 48 Latin schools, having togetlier 9,112 j-cholars ; 3 city 
schools wdth 3,068 scholars. For girls there are 24 high schools with 
6,851 pupils and 1 gymnasium with 85 pupils. There are, besides, the Tech- 
nical High School at Stuttgart, the Veteriiiary Iligli Scliool at Stuttgart, the 
Agricultural High School at Hohenheiiu, and several agricultural and other 
special institutes. The State funds appropriated to education amounted in 
1910-11 to 12,144,176/. For Tubingen University, see under Germany, 

Justice. — addition to other tribunals there is one Oberlandesgericlit 
at Stuttgart. In 1910, 21,491 persons were convicted of crimes. 
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Finance.- 

March 31 : — 

-Estimated 

revenue and expenditure for two 

years ending 

Revenue 

191(3-17 

Expenditure 

1916-17 

1 


Marks 


1 Mark.s 

State Property. 

49,f>r)S,709 

Civil List 

2,407,509 

Direct Taxes . 

4.0,687,110 

Appanages and Dowries . 

70,497 

Indirect Taxes. 

12,898,406 

National Debt 

. : 30,292.469 

Variou.s . 

7,744,168 

i 

Annuities, <fec 

Pensions 

Grants 

Privy Council, he 

Ministry of Justice .... 

,, Foreign Allaii-.s 

,, the Interior . 

,, Worslni) and Kducarion. 

., Finar-ce .... 

Parliament, Exjien.ses of . 

General Purposes Fuiul . 

1 Matricular contribution to Emi»ire . 

1 Postage 

647,' 350 
1.3,891,600 
1,064,500 
106,940 
7,579,641 
224,040 
13,000,441 
. , 22,701,192 

6,628,672 
493,100 
50,000 
20,068,471 
1,260,000 

Total . 

115,888,387 

I'otal .... 

121,086,432 


(£5,791,969) 

1 

(£6,054,321) 


Public debt (April 1, 1916), 32,995,280/., divided into the general debt 
and the railway debt. 


Army. — d'he troops of Wurttemberg form the 13 corps of the Gorman 
army (q.v.). Their strength on a peace footing is about 30,261. 

Production. — Wurttemberg is primarily an agricultural State, and 


2,948,900 acres, or 64 per cent, of the entire area, are under cultivation, 
and 1,482,240 acres, or 31 per cent., under forest. 

Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1913 : — 


- 


^ Acres 

Yield, tons i 


Acres j 

Yield, tons 

Wheat 


: 111,140 

j 1 

; 8I»,545 1 

Oats . 

373,708 

19.5,731 

Rye . 

, 

97,268 

57,8(»S 

Potatoes . 

252,342 

1,080,192 

Barley 


241,709 

i 173,444 i 

Hay . 

75."., 298 

1,688,872 

Spelt . 


344,439 

1 260,974 j 

Hops. 

8,104 

2,226 


Vines in 1915, 30,425 acres, yield 3,781,684 gallons of wine. In 1911 
were produced 93,621,000 gallons of beer. The total value of the minerals 
raised in 1911 was about 200,000/. There are active iron foundries and 
salt works. 

References. 
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Staat ; 3 Bande, Stuttgart, 18S2-lh8(}. Das Kbnigreich Wurttemberg: Eine Besclireibung 
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des Konigreichs Wiirtteinljcrg. The new aeries of “ Wurttembcrgische Jahrbiicher " 
containa Chronicle and Necrology for the past year, and copious lists of publications, 
ofhcialand other, relating to the kingdom, in addition to much historical and statistical 
information concerning the population and products of Wiirttemberg 
Baedeker t Sotitbern Germany. 10th ed. Leipzig, 1907 
8chliz(A.), Urgesohichte Wurtombergs. Stuttgart, 1909. 
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QRBEOE 

(Kingdom of Hellas.) 

Reigning King. 

KbillStantinOS, bom August 3, 1868, the eldest son of Georgios 
(George I.) ; succeeded on the assassination of his fatlier, March 18, 1913; 
married, October 27, 1889, to Queen ^oplbia^ born June 14, 1870, Princess 
of Pnissia, sister of tlie Emperor William II. 

Children of the King, 

I. Prince Gcdrgios (Crown Prince), born July 19, 1890. II. Prince 
Alexandras, born August 1, 1893. III. Princess BeUne, born May 2, 1896. 
IV. Prince Poi?/o.9, born December 14, 1901. VC Princess /rrric, born February 
14, 1904. VI. Princess Catherine, born May 4, 1913. 

Brothers ai\d Sister of the Kiug. 

I. Prince Oetrgios, born June 24, 1869 ; High Commissioner in Crete, 
1898-1906; married, November 21, 1907, to Princess Marie, only child of 
Prince Roland Bonaparte; offspring: — Prince Petros, born December 3, 1908; 
Princess Eugenia, born Februar}^ 11, 1910. II. Prince NivMaos, botn 
January 21, 1872 ; married, August 29, 1902, to the Grand-Duchess Helena 
Vladimirowna, daughter of the Crand-Duke Vladimir of Russia; offspring, 
Princess Olga, born June 11, 1903 ; Princess Elizdheth, born May 23, l904 ; 
Princess Marina, born November 30, 1906. III. Princess Maria, born March 
3, 1876 ; married, April 30, 1900, to the Grand-Duke George Michailovitch 
of Russia. IV. Prince Andreas, born February 1, 1882 ; married, October 
7, 1903, to Princess Alice, daughter of Prince Louis of Battenberg ; 
offspring. Princess Margaret, born April 17, 1905 ; Princess Idicodora, 
born May 30, 1906 ; Princess Cecilia, born June 23, 1911 ; Ihincess Sophia, 
born June 27, 1914. Prince ChristdpJwros, born August 10, 1888. 

By decision of the Greek National Assembly of Ajuil 14, 1913, a civil 
list of 2,000,000 drachinai (80,000^) was settled on the king, and an annual 
siiih of 300,000 drachmai on the Queen- Mother. 

Greece, a province of the Turkish Emjdro since the latter part of tlie 
1.5th century, gained its independence in the insurrection of 1821-29, and by 
the Protocol of London, of February 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
the protection of Great Britain, France, and llmssia. The crown was accepted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended the throne January 25, 1833, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1862, which event was followed by the eleftion, 
in 1863, under the directing guidance of the three protecting Powers, 
of King George I., the father of the present sovereign. 

The King, according to Art. 49 of the Constitution of 1864, attains his 
nlajority ni)on completing his eighteenth year. Within two months at the 
ihost the King must convoke the Legislature. If the successor to the throne 
is either a minor or absent at the time of tlie King’s decease, and no Regent 
has been appointed, the Legislative Cliamber has to assemble of its own accord 
within ten days after the occurrence of that event. The constitutional royal 
authority in this case has to be exercised by the ministerial council, until 
the choice of a Regent, or the arrival of the successor to the throne. The 
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sovereign and his heirs and successors must bo members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Greece, adopted October 29, 1864, vested the 
whole legislative power in a single chamber, called the Buld, consisting 
of 184 representatives, elccded by manhood suflrage (in the proportion of 
1 for every 16,000 inhabitants) for the term of four years. In 1911 the 
Constitution was modified and a substitute for a second chamber was adopted 
in the re-establishment of the Council of State. The functions of the 
Council will be the examination of Frojets dc Loi and the annulling of official 
decisions and acts whitdi moy be contrary to law. The new Constitution 
came in force on Juno 1, 1911. The detmties must bo at least 25 years of 
age. The elections take place by ballot. The F>ul6 must meet annually for 
not loss than tliree months. No sitting is valid unless at least one-third of 
the members of the Assembly are }>resent, and no bill can pass into law 
without an absolute majority of members attending. Every measure, before 
being ado})ted, must be discussed and voted, once in principle and twice 
article by article, on three separate days. A revision of any non-funda- 
mental provisions of the new Constitution may be demanded, after the 
lapse of tmi years, by an ordinary Farliament by means of two votes ])assed 
by a two-thirds majoiity, provided that the second vote shall not be taken 
until at least one month after the tirst, and provided also that such revision 
shall be carried out by a newly-elected Chamber. The Chamber of Deputies, 
unless specially convoked at an earlier date, must meet on October 1 (old 
style) of every year. The deputies are paid 4,000 tlraclimai a year, except 
those living in Athens or in rineus, who receive only 8,200 drachmai. In 
case of absence extomling over more than live sittings every month, the 
deputy has 20 drachmai }>cr sitting taken from the total amount due to him. 
The number of deputies, including those for the new territories, is 332. 

The Ministry, appointed I'^Iay 3, 1917, is as follows ; — 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, — M. Zalmis, 

Minister of War . — Colonel Haralamtis, 

Minister of the Interior. — M. NegrU. 

Minister of Finance . — M. George liallis. 

Minister of National Economy . — M. Calligas. 

Minister of Justice . — M. Lidoryki. 

Minister qf Marine . — M. Dcmirtdjl. 

Minister of Food Supplies. — M. l} 7 'ossopoiftos. 

M in ister of Education. — . Egcn i i is. 

On A,iigust3(), tOlG, IhoVeiiuzolist party withdrew ioSalonica, andon September 29, 1016, 
set up a Cabinet of National Dulence to advise t)ie Triumvirate (M. Vunezelos, Admiral 
Condouriotis, and General Miliotis). Venuzelist Greece is roughly bounded on the south 
by a^lne' running througli Armatobon and Petra; on the west by Albania; on the notth 
by Serbia and Bulgaria, and on the cast by tlie Struma. It also inclr.des a number of 
Inlands (Lemnps, Tenedos, rmbros, Chios, Samos, Crete, <ftc. 

Area and Population. 

At the census of 1879 Greece had a population (including that of Thessaly 
iu 1881) of 1,973,768 ; in 1889, 2,188,008 ; in 1896, 2,433,806; on Octobei- 
27, 1907, 2,631,952. In 1896 the population consisted of 1,266,816 malei 
and 1,166,990 females ; iu 1907, 1,324,942 males and 1,307,010 females. 
Estimated popuhitiop (old territory) 1914, 2,765,000. The area of Greece 
was about; 25,014 square miles, and thus had abont 105 inliabitan^s to th^ 
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square mile. The population of the nomes or departments into which Greece 
is divided is as foLows : — 


Divisions of Old Territory 

Division.s of New Territory 

Dci>artmen ts 

Population 
(Census 1907) 

Departments 

; Population 

1 (Provisional Con.su.s 1913) 

Attica and Berotia 

407,00.3 

Macedonia : — 



Plithioti.s and PI i or is. 

17 4,. '■.74 

Salonica . 

i 503,896 


Acarnania and A'ltolia 

188,597 

Serrc.s 

1 132,841 


Achaia and Elis 

2.54, 72S 

Drama . 

, 174,091 


Argolis and Corinthia 

153,172 

Koz.'ini . 

‘206,287 


Arcadia 

Laconia 

162,324 

148, «2S 

Fiorina . 

i 133,003 

1,150,118 



^lesaenia . 

218,51 1 

Fpiruf : — 

■ 

Kubcea 

Cyclades . 

Corfu .... 

110,903 

130,878 

140,757 

Vanina . 

: 24.5,618 

245,618 

Aepean IdandH : — 

' 

Cephalonia 

71,235 

Mytilenc 

182,167 


Zante .... 

42.502 

Chios 

73, .830 


Laris.sa 

197,808 

ISanio.'- 

68,949 


Trikkala . 

183,489 


1 

324,910 

Arta .... 

52,411 

Caiiea 

Heraclion (Cainha). 

77,159 
: 110,014 





T(Ual . 

2,643,109 

! 6takia 

' ‘25,027 




1 r.asithiou 

: 62.611 



1 

Rethyinnon . 

i 61.339 



' 


i 

33(;,150 


Total now territories j 2,000,83*2 


The acfplisition of new territories by Greece, obtained as the result of 
the war with Turkey from Octo})er 17, 1912, to IMay 30, 1913, and with 
Bulgaria from June 30, to August 10, 1913, have given the country a total 
area of 41,933 square iniJcs witli nn estimated total population (1914) of 
4,821,300. The new lenitory is 10,919 square miles in extent. 

The Powers, in accordan{‘e with the Treaties of London and of A thens, have 
decided that Greece shall retain all those Aegean islands which slie occupied 
during the war, cxce])t Imhios, Tenedos, and Castcllorizzo, which are to be re- 
stored to Turkey. In the meantime Greece is in occupation of all the islands. 
These include Crete an<l Samos. 

In November, 1914, Greece, with the consent of the Great Powers, 
occupied North Epirus (see under Albania), and in March, 1916, formally 
took possession of the district. Population about 250,000. (Towns: 
Argyrocastro, 12,000 ; Korytza, 8,000.) 

Mount Athos is inhabited by the monks of Greek (17), Russian (1), 
Bulgarian (1), and Serbian (1) monasteries and hermitages {Sketai), /The 
monks and their servitors till the fields, tend the vineyard, take in tho 
harvest, fish, weave, sell in shops, and, indeed, take upon themselves all 
the secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally 
inhal)itcd by one medireval ascetic, Peter the Athonitc, it has at last grown 
to a religious colony of thousands, contained in 20 monasteries with their 
respective dependencies *, and after having passed in the fifteenth century 
from the sovereignty of the Greek Kmpcrois of Byzantium to that of tlm 
Sultans it fell again into the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it in 
November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ coenobitic category being ruled by abbots chosen for 
life, while the * idiorrhythmic ’ monasteries are administered by a board of 
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overseers (e.pitropoi) elected for a certain term of years. Hitherto the 
neiiinsiilii lias br-en atlmiuistered by a Council of 4 members, and an As- 
sembly of 20 im^inbers, the latter eonsistiii" of 1 de[)uty from each monastery. 

In recent years there has been considerable emigration. According to 
United States statistics, the number of- O.reek immigrants into the States was 
ill 1910-11, 37,021 ; 1911-12, 31,.^)r,0 ; 1912-13, 38,644 ; 1913-14, 45,881 ; 
in 1911-15, 15,187. 

The principal towns are the following, with population.?, 1907 : — 


Athens . ■ 1 67,479 

Finens . . 73,579 

Patras . . 37,724 

Corfu . . 27,397 

Volo . . 23,563 


Laris.sa . . 18,041 

Trikkala . . 17,809 

Hermonpolis . 17,773 

Pyrgos . . 13,690 

Zante . . 13,580 


CalamaOa 

. 15,397 

Chalcis . 

. 10,958 

Tripolitf-a 

. 10,958 

Laurimn . 

. 10,007 

Syra 

. 18,132 


The chief towns in the new territory (with population of provisional 
census 1913) are 


Salonica 

Serres 

Caudia 


160,000 
IS, 670 
25,185 


Cavalla 

Canea 

Drama 


4.5.000 
24,399 

13.000 


Vodena 

Yanina 

Kozani 


8,850 

16,800 

9,410 


Religion. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the Kingdom are adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. By the terms of the Constitution of 1864, the Greek 
Orthodox Church is declared the religion of the State, but complete tolera- 
tion and liberty of worship is guaranteed to all other sects. A National 
Synod, held at Nauplia in 1833, vested the government of the Orthodox 
Church, within the limits of the Kingdom, in a permanent council, 
called the Holy Synod, consisting of the Metropolitan of Athens and 
4 archhislio]is and bishops, who must during their year of oMice reside at 
the scat of the executive. The Orthodox Church has 3 archhisliops and 
29 bishops in tlie old territory and 59 archbishops and bi.shops in the 
new territories, including 1 inetro])oiitan and 6 bisliops in Crete. The 
Roman Catholic (diurcli has an archbishop at Athens, another at Corfu, 
and a t bird at Naxos ; and 1 bishop at Syra, Tinos and Santorin respec- 
tively. 

Instruction. 


All children between the ages of six and twelve years must attend school, 
bu the law is not well enforced in country districts Of the army recruits 30 
per ceTit. are illiterate, and 15 per cent, can readonly. 

There were (1910-11) 3,551 primary .schools with 4,641 teachers (of whom 
990 were of the female sex) and 259,854 pupils (82,458 females). For 
secondary education there were 41 high schools, 284 middle schools, 6 com- 
mercial schools, which, with others, totalled 338, having 1,318 teaclicrs and 
31,399 pupils (30,178 boys and 1,221 girls). There are 2 agricultural schools 
in Greece with, together, 50 pupils. There is a Trade and Industrial Academy. 
The Government d'rade Schools at Athens and Patras have together 126 
pupils. Ill 1912 the two Universities of Athens, the National University 
ifouiided 1836) and the Oapodistria University, had 56 ordinary professors, 
106 lecturers, and 3,250 students studying medicine, law, philosophy, 
theology, and chemistry. Of the total number, 800 were from abroad, 
chiefly from Turkey. The Polytechnicon Mezzovion with 22 professors, and 
170 students, provides instruction in painting, sculpture, and mechanics. 

The cost of primary instruction is borne by the State. It amounts to 
some 10 million drachmai annually. 
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i'inance. 

In accordance v/ith the peace preliminaries between Greece and Turkey, 
and the Greek Law of Control of March, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
gates representing Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Russia (the mediating Powers) is established at Atliens in direct relation 
with the Greek Minister of Finance. To this commission were assigned, for 
the payment of tlie interest on the external debt, the revenues from the salt, 
petroleum, matches and playing-cards monopolies, the duties on tobacco, 
cigarette pa])er, Naxos emery, the stamp duty, and the import duties 
at the port of Piroeus. In their report for 1915 the Commissioners 
announce an income of 84,787,154 drachmai (3,391,486/.), of which 
34,886,588 drachmai (1,395,463/,) were derived from the conceded revenues, 
and 23,344,887 drachmai (933,795/.) from the receipts of tlie Pircens customs 
and the customs of six other ports assigned to the service of the 5 per cent, 
loan of 1914 (see below.) 

The collection of the assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies is entrusted to a Greek Coinx>any, called the ‘^Societe de Regie 
des Revenues affectes au Service de la Dctte Publique,” which is under 
the control of the international commission. 


The ordinary I'eveiiue and expenditure for 6 years are as follows (25*22 
drachmai =1/. sterling) : — 


Year ■ Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

1910 0,870,801 

1011 0,201,844 

1012 1 5,764,740 

1 

£ 

5,507,730 

7,045,078 

7,335,000 

! £ 

1913 0,907,752 

1914 1 8,401,031 

191.5 1 0,258,136 i 

£ 

10,957,080 

1 1 ,734,096 
11,230,300 


1 Ksti males. 


For the year 1915 the estimates of total revenue and expenditure were 
as follows (including all the new territories) : — 

Sources 

Revenue 

Branches 

, Expenditure 

Orel inary — 

Direct taxes 

Indirect taxes , 

Stamps and dues 
Monopolies. 

State property, revenue 
State property, salc.s . 
Amounts received from 

New Territories 

General revenues from 

Northern Bpiru.s 

Various 

Drachmai 

60,539,500 

84.319.000 
39,405,900 

18.231.000 
14,137,030 

1,005,578 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

8,754,717 

Ordinary — 

, Public debt 

' Pensions and allowances . 
Civil list .... 
Chamber of Depul ic.s . 
Ministries: 

Foreign AITair-s 

Justue .... 
Interior .... 
Communication 

Worship and Instruction 
Commerce and Agricul- 
ture .... 

: AVar 

Marine .... 

! Finance .... 

! 

1 Drachmai 

1 63,081,96.5 

16,7.54,876 
2,600,000 
946,939 

5,415,180 

11,483,(3.56 

21,889,165 

23,719,904 

17,567,221 

6,961,963 

62,569,600 

22,766,821 

87,572,310 

Total ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Loans. .... 

231,453,421 

179,999,934 

j Total .... 

280,769,000 

i 

i 

1 Extraordinary 

418,010,859 

Grand Total . . 1 

i 

411,453,355 j 
(10,458,134?.) 1 

1 Grand Total 

698,769,861 

(27,940,794?.) 
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The outstanclinir external debt of Greece amounted on December 31. 1916. 


to 45,863,692^., made up as follows : — 

£ 

Five per cent, loan of 1S81 . . 3,526,340 

„ M „ „ 1SS4 . . 3,056,300 

Four per cent. Monofioly J^oan, 

1887 ...... 4,614,1-10 

Four per cent. Rentes, 1S8!> . 5,221,280 

Five per cent. Loan, Piranis- 

Lurissa Railway, 1800-1 . 1,087,380 

Five per cent. Fundiii” Loan, l-SO.3 337,380 
Two and a-half per cent. Loan of 

1808 (Guaranteed by the Powers) 4,638,800 
Four per cent. ‘Hlreek Railways 
Loan” of 1002 . . . . 2,21(>..3S0 


£ 

Five per cent. Greek National 
Loan of 1007 .... 738,440 

Four per cent. Loan of 1011 . 4,241,686 

•Six per cent. Loan of 1013 (repay- 
able in five yeais) . . . 2,000,000 

Five I'cr cent. G reek Government 
Loan of 1014. Authorised 
Amount, £10,850,000 . . 13,285,606 


Total .... £45,863,692 


Besides the above there exist also tlie followiii" loans: — (1) Loan on 
forced currency notes, 58,919,315 drachmai ; (2) Loan of the Three Powers 
(1833), 52,000,000 drachmai ; (3) Loan in the Islands (1 per cent.), 
16,000,000 draclimai ; and (4) Patriotic loan without interest, 1,720,000 
drachmai. 


Defence. 

1. Ahmy. 

iMilitary service iu Greece is compulsory and universal, with very few 
exomptious (Jaws ot 1867, 1896, 1904, and November 30, 1914), It com- 
mences in the 20lh yi'ar, and lasts for the long period of 31 years. The term 
of service in the active ariiiy is 3 years for the cavalry and artillery and 2 
years for the infantry, Ac., followed by 21 years in the first serie of the 
reserve and 8 years in the second serie. Tlie annual contingent of recruits, 
fixed by the Parliament, is about 25,000. The ])cace establishment for 1915 
is about 60,000 oflicers and men. 

The army is divided into 5 army cor[.s as follows : (1) Four army corps 

consisting each of: — 3 divisions of 3 inlantry regiments, 6 sections of 
machine guns, 1 group of mountain artillery ; 1 brigade of field artillery 
(18 batteries) ; 1 c.ivalry regiment (6 squadrons and 6 sections of machine 
guns) ; 1 engineer regiment (6 companies) ; 1 battalion of train (transport 
and supplies) ; 1 company of medical service, and 1 company of clerks and 
“ ouvriers d’administration.” (2) One army corps consisting of : — 2 divisions 
as above ; 1 field artillery regiment ; 1 cavalry regiment ; 1 battalion of 
engineers : 1 battalion of tiain (transport and supplies) ; 1 company of the 
medical service ; and I company of clerks and “ouvriers d’administration.” 
(3) The ganisoris of the Aegean Islands called “ Coniinamiemcnt militaire 
des lies.” (4) 1 cavalry division of 4 regiments, 2 batteries of machine guns 
and 1 grou[» of mounted artillery. (5) 1 regiment and 1 battalion of fortress 
artillery. (6) 1 regiment and 1 battalion of fortress engineers. (7) 1 battalion 
of railway engineers. (8) 1 battalion of bridgQ engineers. (9) 1 regiment of 
telegraphists (optical, wirelcs.s, telephones, Ac.). (10) 1 battalion of auto- 

mobilists. (11) 1 company of aviators. 

Thn effective strength of the Greek army, according to the scheme 
submitted to the Chamber in February, 1915, is 3,970 oUicers and 55,803 
non-commissioiiod officers and men. 

The territorial army is, of course, primarily intended for home defence, 
but certain classes are liable to be drafted to the field army in tiipe of war. 
The territorial army has no definite organisation at present in peace time, 
and the men receive no training. 
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The Greek infantry are armed with the Mannlicher Schdnaner rifle, model 
1903. The field ai tiliery is armed with Schneider-Canct guns. The 

military bmlget for 1915 was 3,439,385/. 


II. Navy. 


Tlje Greek Navy was re-organised in 1906, and after 1911 a Rritish n.aval 
mission superintended the training and organisation of the fieet. The 
principal vessels are as follows : — 


- 

; 'E i § ^ 

; .G ' .5? g 

: c i 

o'" 

^ ■ Tons 

: Armour 

Belt fJun 
In. In. 

Principal Armament 

o 

t cr 

Hor.se 

Power 

. 

SI 

GO 

Knots 

Spotsai. 

Hyuja . 

. 18-0 4 

. 188:» Vc.OOU 

12 

\:vi 

3 10 0; 5 Oin. ; 1 4in. 

3 

6.700 

: 17 

I’sara . 

Aver off. 

, 1880 j 
. 1010 I 10,118 

, 8 

<>i 

4 9-2 ; 8 r-5in. . 

i 3 

19,000 

24 

Kilkis ^ 
Leiuiios 

1 : 1000 ; 13,000 

9 

12 

4 12in.; S 8in.; 8 Tin. 

i 2 

14,000 

17 

Uelle2. 

. ^9\■2 , 2,000 

! — 

— 

2 Oin.; 4 4in 

! 2 

6,700 

: 20 

Lambrus 

. _ — 

-- 

— ; 


i — 

[ — 

— 

Katsonis 

— — 


- i 

— 

1 — 

; “ 

I — 


1 Pnrchase<l 1014 from t lie U-S. Navy. 2 Cruiser imrcbased 1914 from China. 

The Airroff was acsjuired through a deceased millionaire of that name 
leaving the bulk of his fortune for improving t)]© navy. 

'riicre are also 14 destroyers, 6 modern torj)edo boats, 5 old boats recon- 
structed, 2 sulunariiu s, nnd a variety of miscellaneous craft. 

When war broke out Greec.e had a battle cruiser, Geonjr. L (ex S<damis)^ 
))uilding in Germany, and a Dreadnought was on order in France, while in 
England a small cruiser and four destroyers had been commenced. All 
these vessels have been taken over by the countries building them. Much 
preliminaiy work had been done on the proj'oscd new arsenal for the Greek 
Navy, which was to take the ])laco of the establishment at Salainis. The 
cost of the new work was estimated at 2,800,000/. ; it was being carried 
our under the direction of British engineer.s. After the landing of the Allies 
at Salonika, tlie institution of the piovisional government of M. Yenezelos, 
and the action taken by the Allies, the Greek Fleet was handed over to the 
charge of the l‘’rone)i A<lmiial Darfigo dn Foiirnet, who was in command in 
(Jrcek waters. 


Production and Industry. 

Greece is mainly an agricultural country, and the economic life is 
directly dependent on the prodiict.s of the .soil. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. The total area (old Greece) i.s 15,978,750 acres, made up 
as follows: 3,532,000 acres (22*10 jier cent. ) is cultivated land ; 4,999,000 
acres (31 *22 per cent.) is meadow and pasture; 2,029,300 acres (12*67 pei 
cent.) is forest; and 5,431,250 acres (34 01 per cent.) is waste land. By 
the draining of Lake Copais, an area of a])out 53,000 acres has been acquired 
for agricultural purposes. Irrigation and drainage canals, farm roads, and 
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buildings are being constructed, tree planting is undertaken, and the })recd 
of cattle is being improved. 

While there are a few large proprietors in Greece, the land is to a large 
extent in the hands of peasant proprietors and metayer farmers. On the whole, 
agriculture is in a backward state, chiefly because of the dryness of the climate, 
the scarcity of rivers which may be utilised for irrigation, the system 
of payment of rent in kind, and by the la(;k of co-operative societies and 
agric\dtural banks. The cereals grown are wheat, barley, rye, maize, mezlin. 
The total area sown was 2,029,000 acres (.07*45 per cent, of the cultivable 
soil). The most favoured and best cultivated crop is the currant, which covers 
vast districts. The yield for 1914 was lf.8,000 tons. Tiiirty-thrce thousand 
stremmata (stremma = 0 2471 acre) of (nirrant plantations have been up- 
rooted in accordance with a law to limit the production of cui-rants. Five 
thousand sti’cmmata still remain to be destroyed. Olives are next in 
importance to currants, yielding 50,000.000 okes (1 oke — 2*85 lbs.) in 1913. 
The wlieat fields of the old provinces yielded 12,593,000 bushels in 1913. 
Tobacco in the old provinces in 1912 yielded 86,355 cw'ts., and in the new 
lands 274,000 owts. ; the vineyards, 140, .^>5] ,000 okes; figs, 240,000 cwts. 
The fig industry is centred in the port of Cahimada. Rice is cultivated in 
Greek Macedonia — Voderia, near Salonika, being the principd centre. Two 
kinds of cheese are produced in Greece — sliced clicese in brine and head 
cheese. Tiie production of the former in 1912 amounted to 1,995,000 lbs., 
and of the latter, 2,280,000 lbs. Most of the sliced cheese is consumed in 
Greece, chiefly in the (.titics of Aihens and Pii'ieus. There are in Greece 
(1914) 149,000 horses, 79,500 mules, 132,800 as.ses, 300,000 cattle, 3,546,600 
sheep, 227,180 pigs, and 2,638,000 goats. 

Greece has a great variety of miiK'ral depo.sits, and there are now in force 
about 35 mining concessions embracing a total area of nearly 20,000 acres. The 
ore and other minerals wmrked include iron, copper, zinc, haul, silver, man- 
ganese, aluminium, antimony, tin, nickel, magnesite ore, cobaU. coal, 
sulpliur ochre, and variou.s other earths. 4'bo Laurinm district, 'I'hcssaly, 
Eubfjea, the A^^gean islands and other j)arts of Greece yield a large output of 
ores and earths. 

The principal mineral output of all Greece for two years is given as 
follows (in metric ton.s) : — 


- 

I 19i:^ 

1 

1914 

- 


1913 

: 1914 


Tons 

Tons 



Tons 

: Tons 

Chromite 

1 r.,930 

7,0.'>9 

Lead 


159,348 

: 151,581 

Emery . 

i 0,049 

10,112 

MapiPsite 


118,054 

130,701 

Iron 

1 .31.3,578 

; 299, 280 | 

Nickel . 


17,424 

13,620 

Munpine.se iroD 

' 0,32.3 

1,315 j 

Zinc 


30,402 

, 32,440 

Iron i)y riles . 

1 i‘J8,sr»7 

129,040. 

Salt 


19,215 

29,717 


Commerce. 


Value of the commerce of Greece (25 drachmai =r £1) : — 


- 

i 1911 1 

1 > 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

. i 0,940,416 
. 1 5,636,100 

1 ^ 

6,306,270 

6,846,516 

i ^ 

1 6,868,220 
: 4,593,438 

£ 

7,005,381 

4,685,475 

£ 

, 6,282,680 
j 5,402,168 
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Principal special imports and exports in 191i and 1916 : — 


Imports 

1914 

; 1915 

Jlxports 

1014 

1915 

Agricultural j^roducts 

£ 

1,709,477 

061,708 

£ 

. 2,574,412 

Agricultural products 

£ 

2,388,153 

£ 

2,085,548 

572,624 

Varti and tissue.? 

■ 802,080 

Haw minerals . 

495,258 

Crude minerals 

1,280,404 

000,6.86 

Wines, (fee. 

652,037 

665,840 

Forest products . 1 

540,284 

1 301,803 

Oils (olive, ifec.) . ; 

552,858 

518,744 

Wrought metals, (fee. . i 

272,825 

. 158,806 

Animal products 

] 74, 290- 

282,088 

ClKUiiicals . . . ' 

208,471 

: 314,576 

Forest products 

111,061 

172,144 

Living animals . . i 

87,707 

.5,306 

Wrought metals . ' 

08,521 

44,388 

Fishery products . [ 

331,804 

241,706 

Chemicals. 

38,332 

74,208 

Animal products . j 

152,818 

95,824 

Fi.shery products . j 

21,209 

20,036 

Paper, books, (fee. . i 

134,028 

, 163,844 

j Living animal.s. 

1,525 

48 


The cnstoms revenue amounted in 1912 to 1,587,930Z., in 1913 to 
1,662,508/., and in 1914 (including all new provinces) to 2,503,393/. 

The eouiiiiercial treaty of 18''6 providesfor ‘the most favoure<l nation' treatment 
between tlie United Kingdom and Greece, and the declaration of November, 1004, extends 
the scope of the treaty so as to include all British p«)sses.sions, colonies, &ic., whicli accord 
the ‘ most-favoured nation ’ treatment to Greece (that is, all except India, Canada, the Cane, 
and New Sbtith Wales). The treaty is terminalilc July i;5, 1P10, and then after 12 inontlis’ 
notice. 

The staple article of import from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) is currants, the value of whicli amounted in 1915 to 
2,163,425/. Other articles of im])ort in 1915 were : — iron ore (including 
chrome), 119,295/.; raisin.s, 276,759/. ; sponges, 14*2,022/. ; wine, 1,496/. ; 
olive oil, 27,840/. Of the exports from the United Kiiigilom to Greece in 
1915, cotton goods and yarns w*ero valued at 589,041/. ; woollens, 179,018/. ; 
coal, 344,988/.; iron, 27,271/. ; machinery, 59,732/. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 5 years was 
(in thousands of pounds) as follows : — 


- 

1012 

1 1013 

1014 j 

1015 

1016 

Imports from Greece to U.K. 
Exports to Greece from U.K. 

£ 

2,171 

2,560 

1 £ 

; 2,202 
; 2,536 

i 

£ 

2,423 

2,071 

£ 

3,94.3 
2,467 ' 

1 

£ 

4,036 

1,205 


Navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant pavy of Greece on January 1, 1Q16, had 329 sailing vessels 
of 85,750 tons and 433 steamers of 829,991 tons. In 1915, 3,827 steamers of 
2,430,680 tons entered the port of Ihiteus. Of this total, 3,178 steamers of 
1,485,652 tons wcfe under the Grec-k Hag. A considerable amourit of the 
carrying trade of tlio Black Sea and the Eastern ports of the Mediterranean 
is under the Greek (lag. 

Internal Communications. 

There are about 3)000 miles of roads. There is a canal (opened Novem- 
ber 9, 1893) across the Isthmus of Corinth (about 4 miles). In 1913, 2,877 
steamers of 1,463,896 tons and 1,192 sailing vessels of 36,096 tons passed 
through the canal. 

Railways wore open for traffic in 1914 for a length of about 1,365 miles, 
made up as follows Hellenic Railway, 275 miles; Pirsens-Athens- 
reloponne.sus railway, 468 miles ; the Thes.salian Hailway, 146 miles ; Athens- 
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Piroeus railway, 6 tiiilfes ; Attica Railvva,y, 47 miles ; Nbtth-Westerh Railway, 
40 miles ; Salonica-Gevgeli, 49 iniles ; Saloiiica-Mona^tir, 125 miles ; 
Salonica-Oxilar, 211 miles. Before the war with Turkey (1912-13) Greece 
was coQipletely isolated by land from the rest of Europe, but it is now 
intended to connect the Greek with the European railroads. The distance 
is only about 70 miles, and the line Avould have been completed by July, 
1915, but for the European war. It was, however, opened in the 
spring of 1916 (May 21). Projects for new lines to the extent of 400 miles are 
under consideration. Among the lines to be constructed are those from 
Salonica to An^hista, from Kalambaka to Koshani, from Kalainbaka to 
Sorovitchevo and from Eahunbaka to Yanina. 

The telegraphic lines in 191 4 had a length of 5,735 miles, with 10,130 mileg 
of wire. The number of offices was 795. They despatched 1,900,500 
inland telegrams, 100,000 international, and 68,000 official. Receipts, 
inland telegrams, 3,700,600 drachma!. 

In 1914 there were 1,438 miles of telephone lines with 5,096 miles of 
wire belonging to 6 urban systems. 

Of post offices there existed at the end of 1914, 1,342, and there passed 
through the post in that year 29,810,000 letters, 3,150,000 post-cards, and 
26,471,000 printed matter and samples. TTie receipts were 3,654,066 
drachmai. 

Money and Credit. 

The nominal value of the Greek coinage (minted in Paris) put in circula- 
tion since 1866 has been: gold, in 1876, 1,000,000 drachmai; in 1884, 
11,000,000 drachmai ; total gold, 12,000,000 drachmai ; silver, up to 1910, 
26,262,865 drachmai, nearly all of which had disappeared from circulation 
during the period when the agio on gold made it profitable to export to other 
countries of the Latin Union; bronze, up to 1883, 6,816,065 drachmai; 
nickel, 1893-95, 3,000,000 drachniai. Since 1910 the silver currency has 
been restored by the repatriation from other countries of the Latin Union of 
4,548,024 drachmai, in good condition, and by coin (at Paris) of 9,451,976 
drachmai. 

The National (\yith which is now united the Epiro-Thessalian) and the 
Ionian Banks are authorised to issue forced currency notes to the amount 
of 73,000,000 drachmai. This privilege (so far as the National Bank is 
concerned) wa.s extended to December 31, 1930, and by an agreement with the 
Government made on December 6, 1914, these privileges were extended to 
the new territories as from January 1, 1915. In accordance with a law of 
March 19 (A[)ril 1), 1910, the National Bank had up to May 31, 1913, 
successively been authorised to issue notes up to 150,000,000 drachmai, 
convertible into gold at par or exchange at a premium of J per cent. Of 
a total authorised issue of paper nloney of 210,000,000 drachmai 136,446,397 
drachmai w^as in circulation on December 31, 1915. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

Greece eiitered in 1868 the Latin Monetary Union. 

The Drachmay of 100 Icptdy is equivalent to the franc (25*225 francs = 
IL sterlihg). 100 new drachmai = 112 old drachmai. The currency drachms 
is now at par value. 

By RoyM decree of January 30, 1893, the gold coins of Great Britain. 
Austria, Germany. Denmark, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, and the United 
States are accepted by the Treasury and by private persons as legal tender, 
one-fourth per cent, being deducted from their nominal value. 

In Sbpteihbpr, 1.898, it was announced that it li^d been decided to. intro- 
duce the metric system as regards me^ures of length, weight, and capacity. 
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The change from the old system is tcfbe gradual, commencing with measures 
of length. The old system is as follows ; — 


The Okt 
, , Stater . 

,, Lime (Venetian) 
,, Baril (wine) 

, , Kilo 
,, Fike 
, , Stremma 


lbs. avoirdupois. 

> > II 

> j j ) 

imperial gallons. 
0T14 ,, quarter. 

f of an English yard, 
'242 ,, ,, acre. 


2*80 
123 '20 
1 -05 
16-33 


On August 3, 1914, a Royal Decree was issued providing for the extension 
to the Greek New Territories of the coinage system in force in Old Greece, so 
that all the c )ins struck in virtue of the laws regulating that system, and 
chose which are at present circulating, will be legal tender in the New 
Territories. The circulation of copper or nickel coins of the Ottoman 
Empire is prohibited, but the 25, 50, and 100 piastre Turkish gold coins, as 
well as the h, 1, 2, 5, 10 and 20 piastie silver coins, will be temporarily legal 
tender in the New Territories, except that the gold coins will not be legal 
tender in Crete. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Giikeck in Great Britain. 

Uharye d' Affaires ad interim. — Oli. Siniopoulos. 

Diplomatic Ayrut of the National Government at Salonlca. — J. Gennadius 
(December 19, 1916). 

Honorary Counsellor.- vStavridis. 

There are consuls of Greece at Birmingham, Cardilf, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and vice-consuls and consular agents at 
various other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Greece. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir F. E. 11. Elliot, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., 
appointed November, 1903. 

Secretaries. — K. M. Craekanthorpe and R. h. 0. Bridgeman, M.Y.O. 

Naval Attache . — Commander W. F. Sells, R.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. W. E. Fairholme, (\M.G., M. V.O. 

Consul (Pirieus). — Paul Wilkinson. 

Consul at Ca)im (Crete). — E. C. D. Rawlins. 


Diplomatic Agent at Salonlca. — Earl Granville, G.C. V.O. 

Consul-General. — A. C. Wrati.slaw, C. H., C. M.G. 

There are also British Comsular representatives at Cavalla, Cephalonie, 
Chios, Corfu, Mitylene, Patras, Firajus, Samos, Syra, Tluisos, Volo, Zanto. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Greece. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
Britisii Possessions. London. 

Commerce special dc la Grcce ayec le.s pays ctranger.s. Bulletin trimestriel. Athens. 
Compte Rendu (annuel) des operations de la Commission Financi(jre Internationale. 
Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

Regarding political transactions concerning Greece from 1826 onwards, the Parliamentary 
papers (correspondence, conventions, protocols, treaties, reports, &c.) are available. 
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Gorrespondenco Respecting the Finances of Greece, Nos. 1, 2, and 3(1898). [C.— 8778 
C.— 8818 ; and C -8840.]. London. 1898. 

2. Non -Official PunLicATioxs. 

Abbott (G. F), Turkey, Grccc»‘, .'ind tlie Great Powers, Tjondon, P»17. 

AiulrcadM (A,), Los Finances de la Grecc. Paris, 1015. [ Kcxn iuttd from the Journal dcs 
Economistes.] 

Andrfdpoulos (Stavrosl, Memoirs on the Greek Revolution, written by Photios 
Chrysanthopoulos or Photakos. 2 vols. [In Greek. 1 Athens, 1900. 

Atkinson (S ), An Artist in Corfu. Lon<lon, 1911. 

Baedeker’s Greece. 4th ed. Tjei])zig, 1009. 

Barrington (Mi's. Russell), Through Greece and Dalmatia. (Illustrations.) London 
1912. 

Bent (J. Th.), Modern Life and Thought Amongst the Greeks. London, 1891. — The 
Cyclades: Ijife Amongst, the Insular Greeks. London, 1885. 

Bickford- Smith (li. A. 11. ), Greece under King George. J.ondon, 18'.)3. 

Bonn (M. J.), Die llalkanirage. MuTiich, 1914. 

Bosanqxiet (Mi s. R. C.), Days in Attica. London, 191 1 
Cassavetti {{) J.), Hellas and the B.iikan Wars. London, 191 I. 

Christmas (W.), King G<>or>ze of (ii-eece. London, 19M . 

Corporation of Foreign 19. i:-!!; .'.1. i-, Report of Council, Api»endix. Annual. Imndon. 
Dfschuvips (G.), I. a Grece dVuijourd’hni. Paiis, I'.dO. 

Dubois (M.), et iruy (C.), Album Gougraphique. Vol. III. Pari.s, 1S99. 

Finlay (G.), A History of Greece, b.o. 140 — a.i>. 1804. New ed. 7 vol.s. Oxford, 1877. 
Fougrres (G.), Gree.e. Pans, 1909. 

Freeman {E. A.), Greater Greece and Greater Britain. London, 188b. 

Garnett (Lucy M.), Greece of the Hellenes. Lon. Ion, J91 L 
Gobiwenu (Comte de). Deux Etiide.s sur la Greec Moderne. Paris, 190.5. 

Greco-Turkish War of 1897. From Ollicial Sources. By a German Staff Ofheer. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1898. 

Guerber (II. A.), The Story of the Greeks London, R9.8. 

Gnillnnmc, ['Garou), Grece Contemporaine. Bruxelles. 1901. 

iliehtns (!G), The Near Fast (Dalmatia, Greece, and Constantinople) l.ondon, 1913. 
/sambert (G.), L’ lii.l(';]iendanee Grecque et PFurope. Paris, 1900. 

Kalitsunakis (J. F.), Vcnizelos nnd Nengriechenland mit einer Skizziemng der 

Krctafrage. Berlin, 191.S. 

Lardy (F.), La G.njrre Gieco-Tunpie. Paris, 1^90. 

Lefeovre-Mraullr La Grece Feonomiqiie et Finam icre. Faris, I'.ilO. 

Lukach (11. C.), The Fringe of tlie Fast, l.ondon, JlU;}. 

Macmillan’s Guides : “Guide to Greece, (he Archipelago, Comstantiuople, the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus, kc," 4tli ed. Jamdon, I'.^tjs. 

MahaJTy (J. P.), Rambles and Studies in Greece. 5 cd. Loudon, 1907. 

Mannat (J. living), Aegean Days. Lond"n, 1913. 

Martin (P. F. ), Greece of tin* rwentieth Century. Tjondon, 1912 
Miller (W.), Greek Infe in Town ami CouiKry. London, 1905. 

Mitchell (O.), The Greek, the Cretan, and the Turk. London, 1897. 

Afurrai/’ji Handbook for Greece. 7th ed. Lomlon, 1905. 

Oberhumvier (F.), Fine reise nach Grieehenland. Vienna, 1912. 

Papantondkis (a. A.), Crctica: a Collection of Docuiucnts relating to the. Insurreeticn 
1897-8 (in Greek). Canea, 1901. 

Papparigopoulos (K.), History of the Hellenic Nation. 2iid ed., 5 vols. (In Greek) 
Athens, 1880. 

Philaretos (G, S.). Constitution Grecque. [In Greek ] Alliens, 1889. 

Philippson (A.), Thessalieii uinl Kpirns. Berlin, 1897.— Grieehenland ni.d seine Stel- 
lung ini Orient. Leipzig, 1897.— Bcitrage ziir griechischen Insel welt. Leijtzig, 1901. 
Phillips (W. A.), The Greek War of Independence, 1821-33. London, 1897. 

P.st7.afct< (B.), History of Crete. (In Greek.) 3 vols. Canea, 1909—1910. 

BUal (P.), La Villo Convoitee, Salonique. Paris, 1913 

Rodd{.]. Rennell), The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece. London 1892. 

Seignohos (C.), Histoire politique de PFurope Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. Eng. Trams 
2 vols. London, 1900. 

Struck (A.), Zur Jjandeakunde von Grieehenland. Frankfurt, 1912. 

%inond«(J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 3 vols. 2ud ed. London, 
1898. 

Thery (F.), La Grece an point de vue economique et financier. Paris, 1905. 

Toynbee (A. J.), and others. The Balkans. Oxford and London, 1915. 

Tozer(ll. F.), Lectures on the Geography of Greece, London, 1873.— The Islands of the 
Jlgean. Oxford, 1890. 

Trikoupes ), History of the Greek Revolution. [In Greek.] 4 vols. Lomlon, 1860. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(Republtca dk Guatemala.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Guatemala, established on March 21, 1847, after having 
formed ])art for twenty-six years of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December 1879, and modified 
October, 1885, November, 1887, October, 1889, and July, ) 903. By its terms the 
legislative power is vested in a National Assembly, consisting of representa- 
tives (one for every 20,000 inhabitants) chosen by universal suffrage for four 
years, and a Council of State of 13 members, jmrtly elected by the National 
Assembl}", partly appointed by the President of the Republic. The execu- 
tive is vested in a President, elected for six years. 

Pi'csidcnt of the Ecpablic. — Don Manuel Estrada Cabrera for the term 
1911-17. Has been re-elected for a second term, from March, 1917, to March, 
1923. 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of six 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Hacienda and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Fomento, War. 

Area and Population. 

Area, estimated at 48,290 English square miles. In 1903 the population 
was 1,842,134 ; December 31, 1914, estimate, 2, 003, ,579. About 60 per cent, 
are pure Indians, most of the remainder being half-caste, there being very 
few descendants of Europeans. Guatemala is administratively divided into 
23 departments. Number of births in 1914, 76,651 ; marriages, 5,873 ; 
number of deaths, 40,878 ; surplus, 35,673. 

Capital of the Republic and seat of the government is Guatemala, with 
90,000 inhabitants (1910), five-sixths of them of European origin. Other 
towns are Quezaltenango, 28,940, Col)an, 30,770, and Totonicapan, 28,310. 
A boundary convention with Honduras of March, 1905, was extended to 
March 1, 1915, and a New Convention was signed and ratified in 1915. 

Religion and Instruction. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship, Guatemala has an archbishop under whom are 
sufiragan bishops for Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, and San Salvador. 
The State does not recognise any creed. 

Education is free and compulsory. In 1913 there were 1,837 Government 
primary schools, as follows Kindergarten, 32; mixed schools, 382 ; 
primary schools for boys, 498, and for girls, 474 ; additional schools for 
boys, 33, and for girls, 25 ; training scliools for girls, 4, and for boys, 11 ; 
night schools for workmen, 63 ; scliools of arts and crafts, 3 ; and rural 
schools, 312. In 1916 the total number schools was 1,849. The number of 
pupils attending these schools in 1914 was 64,387, as compared with 61,136 
in *1913. There is a medical college, a school of pharmacy, a school of 
dentistry, and a school of midwifery. The National Central Institute confers 
degrees which are recognised in all the Central American Republics. Among 
the other institutions are a Scliool of Handicraft for Women, a National Con- 
servatoire of Music, and a School of Art. There is a German school, endowed 
by the German Government. The national library contains 19,400 volumes. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supreme court, 6 appeal courts, and 26 courts 
of first instance. In all the fnunicipalities there are Justices of Peace. 
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Finance. 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency (77 paper dollars = £1 in 
1910 ; 61 = £1 in 1911 ; 90 = £1 in 1912 ; 100 = £1 in 1913 ; and 200 = £1 
in 1914 and 1915):-- 


- 

1 1912-13 

j 1913-14 

1914-15 i 1915-101 

1910-171 


dollars 

dollars ' 

' dollars dollars 

1 dollars 

Revenue 

. 83,644,026 

,82,399,924 

: 85,007,704:65,000,000 

166,200,000 

Expenditure 

. 46,463,582 

48,735,805 

67,841,283 60,082,640 

63,095,693 

> Ksli mates. 


On Deccniber 31, 1915 (according to tlie report of the Council of the 
Corporation of Foreign Boiulholdei-vs) the outHtanding amount of the 4 per 
cent. External Debt of 1895 was 1,512, 460^. ; certilicates in respect of unpaid 
interest, 1899 and 1901-1913, 844,603/. ; total, 2,367,063/. 

Defence. 

The military force of Guatemala, as reorganised, numbers 85,535 officers 
and men when mobilised. The reserve army consists of 40,575, divided into 
81 battalions. All male citizens are liable to conscription from 18 to 50. 

Production and Industry. 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
which the Atlantic is much the greater. The Pacific slope, though com- 
paratively narrow, is exceptionally well watered ami fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 5,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atlantic slope is sparsely populated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the timber cutting of the Petcn, coffee cultivation 
of Coban region, and banana l aising of the Motagua Valley and Lake Izabal 
district. 

By the National Land Law of 1894, the State lands (except those on the 
frontiers and the sea-shore) were divided into lots for sale, the maximum 
allotment permitted to one [>erson being 15 caballarias (orabo\it 1,687 acres) ; 
and these cannot be sold under ten years. In Decemher 1915, the state took 
over all the ore lands in the country, and such land may be exploited only 
under leasehold. 

Uncultivated lands may be granted gratuitously to immigrants or to 
immigrant companies, to municipalities, villages and schools, or as assistance 
towards road-making. The forest area has an extent of 526,593 hectares. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile. The most important cro}> 
is coffee, of which the quantity produced in 1916-17 was 80,000,600 pounds 
(91,852,200 pounds in 1914). Germans own and control between 50 and 60 
per cent, of the coffee })laniaiions of Guatemala. Other crops in 1915 were 

8.217.000 bunches of ])lantains and bananas, 6,000,000 quintals (of 101*433 
pounds) of corn. Of the smaller crops, beans, 180, QOO quintals, and wheat, 

270.000 quintals, were about the same as the previous year ; rice and potatoes 
were also produced, 

The department of Peten is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which 
there is a ready market in the United States, whither they are carried 
overland through British Honduras and Mexico. Cotton is grown in small 
quantities. On the high plateaux the area of the cattle-grounds (potreros) is 
about 768,640 acres. On December 31, 1914, there were in the Republic 
655,386 head of cattle, 114,461 horses and mules, 402,124 sheep, 68,847 
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goats, and 176,515 pigs, making a total of 1,467,323. On December 31, 
1915, the total was 1,470,200. 

There are silver, gold, copper, iron and lead mines. The proportion of 
mineral is estimated to be as follows : — Copper 5 percent., zinc 11 per cent., 
lead 9 per cent., silver 33 per cent. The principal mining zones are in the 
Departments of Huehuetenango and Chiqiiimiila. There are 129 mines fully 
registered and title deeds i.ssued in respect thereof. Marble is abundant, 
and auriferous sand is found in several rivers. 

Commerce. 


Value of the commerce in pounds sterling for 5 years ; — 




1911 

1912 1913 


1914 

1915 

Imports 

Exports 


£ £ £ 
1,095,100 : 806,500 2,012,465 

1,647.551 1,510,373 2,889,986 

£ 

1,M)6,200 : 
2,550,800 j 

£ 

1,014,493 

2,31.3,317 

The values of 
2 years were : — 

the principal imports and exports in 

U.S. dollars for 

Imports 

1 

1914 

1915 i Exports 

Dollars 


1014 

1015 


1' 

Joll/its 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Cotton 

j I 

,28'*, 105 

785,570 ! Ooft’ee 

. 110,391,765 

8,049,441 

Food.'ituffs . 

Linen, lieujp, aw i 


545,087 

538,2.16 Rubber 
;i Timber 

• 

14,767 

301,571 

49,331 

176,231 

jute .... 

! 

224,764 

252,481 1 Hides 


369,642 

540,710 

Paper, etc. . 

j 

165,399 

516,517 

143,448 

147,243 Bananas . 

. 

1,017,141 

1,082,429 

Iron and Steel . 
Leather 

i 

121.198 1' Sugar 

94,661 11 



332,728 


In 1913 and 1915 the trade wa.s distributed as follows : — 



Imports 

Kxj)ort.s 

Countries 

1013 

1015 

1913 

1915 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

United States 

5,0.53,060 

3,751,762 

3,023 354 

6,881,410 

Germany 

2, 04 3,. 329 

146,053 

7, (>‘3,557 

50,237 

United Kingdom and Belize . 

1,650,387 

, 577,206 ' 

1,857,105 

1,322,271 

Franee 

402,025 , 

124,492 

21 2(8 

— 

Mexieo 

113,578 ' 

1,622 

77,070 

148,667 

Central AmericR . . 

29,768 ! 

2,932 : 

81,5.34 

134,172 


Total trade between Guiteinala and the U.K. for 5 years : — 



1912 

1913 

1914 

1915' 

1916 

» 

Imports from Guatemala to U.K. 
Exports to Guatemala from U.K. 

£ 

385.725 

3.55,246 

£ 

355,725 i 
343,768 i 

£ 

288,467 

236,812 

£ 

441,642 
11 4, >-99 

£ 

41,459 

211,666 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1915, 565 vessels of 975,801 tons entered the ports of the Republic. 
The chief ports on the Atlantic side are Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; on 
.he Pacific side, San Josd, Champerico, and Ocos. 
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The International Railway of Central America was incorporated in 1912 
and represents a consolidation of the Guatemala Railway (195 miles), the 
Guatemala Central Railway (139 miles), the Occidental Railway (51 miles), and 
the Ocos Railway (22 miles). The company's main lines at present extend from 
Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City, a distance of 194 ‘5 miles, thence to 
San Jose de Guatemala, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. 'J'he 
company receives subsidies from the Governments of Guatemala and 
Salvador. The Salvador division of 40 miles is operated separately. The 
Government of Guatemala may purchase the lines after the year 2002 at a 
price to be decided by arbitration. The lines located in Salvador may be 
purchased after June, 1978, by tlie Government of that country at an 
arbitrated price. After the year 2006 Salvador will receive the lines without 
indemnity. In 1914 the International Railways of Central America acquired 
by purchase a 60-mile railroad extending from Santa Maria, on the main 
line between Guatemala City and San Jose de Guatemala, to Las Cruces. 
The same year it built an extension from Las Cruces to Ayiitla, a distance of 
45 miles. Ayutla is on the border of Mexico ; Mariscal, in Mexico, being on 
the other side of the rivt r Suchiatc, which forms the boundary between the 
two countiies. Although the road was constructed in 1914, through freight 
and passenger traffic between Guatemala City and Ayutla was not 
inaugurated until October 1, 1916. The International Railways of Central 
America has also projected a line to run .south-east from Santa Maria to 
Santa Ana in Salvador. It is stated that when this and other lines in 
Central America, projected or under construction, are completed, a direct 
through louto will be afforded between Vera (-rux, Mexico, and Painma and 
Colon, extending along the western portion of Central America through the 
five Republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

There are a few good roads, and many bridges have been recently built, 
but away from the railway«most of the traffic is on mule-back. In November, 
1916, a concession was granted to a coni])any for the construction of an 
intra-coastal canal, to be known as the Chiquimulilla Canal, skirting the 
Pacific Coast of Guatemala and extending 80 miles from San Jose to the 
Ksclaves River. 

There were in 1915, 382 post-offices, tlirough which passed 15,992,600 
letters, kc. The foreign mail included 45,820 postal packets. 1'lie telegrapli 
offices in 1915 handled 1,626,866 telegrams and 7,263 cablegrams. The 
telephone .system has 280 offices. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Important Guatemalan Banks are : — (1) The Bank of Guatemala (1895), 
capital, 10,000,000 pesos; paid-up ca})ita], 2,500,000 pesos; reserve, 
4,312,512 pesos. (2) The International Bank of Guatemala (1877), sub- 
.seribed capital, 2,000,000 pesos ; re.scrvo fund, 1, 651 ,000 pesos. (3) The 
American Bank (1895), paid-up capital, 3,000,000 pesos ; reserve fund, 

1.200.000 pesos. (4) The Western Bank (Banco de Oceidente) of Quezal- 
tenango (1881), capital, 2,000,000 po,‘^os ; ])aid-up oa])ital, 1,650,000 pesos ; 
re.serve fund, 3,300,000 pesos. On December 31, 1915, there were in circu- 
lation 155,428,531 pesos in })aper money issued by the banks. In addition 
there are the notes of the Comite Banoario issued in 1899. The amount 
outstanding by the end of 1914 was stated by the Government to be 

5.782.001 pesos. 

The silver peso or dollar is not now' current, the money in use being 
paper or fractional nickel and copper coin. 

The Dollar or Peso, of 100 Centavos, weight, 25 grammes, *900 fine ; 
nominal value, 45. Nickel coins are real, nominal value 6c/., and the 

3x2 
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half and quarter real. Copper coins 
124 centavos, 

The Spanish Libra of 16 ounces . 

,, of 25 libras 

, , Quintal of 4 arrobas 
,, of 20 quintals 

, , Fanega 

TI 10 metric system is now adopted. 


(introduced in 1915) are 26 and 

= 1‘014 lb. avoirdupois. 

. = 25-35 lb. 

. = 101-40 

= 18-10 cwt. 

= li imperial bushels. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1 . Of Guatemala in Great Britain. 

Oonsul- General and Charge d* Affaires . — Don Jose M. Lardizabal. 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Southampton, Birmingham, Cardiff, Grimsby. 

2. Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister and Corsal-Gcncral. — C. Alban Young, 
M.V.O. Appointed September 18, 1913. 

There is a British Consul at <iiiczaltenango ; Vice-Consuls at Livingston, 
Puerto Barrios, and San Jose. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Guatemala- 

1. Offioial Publications. 

Foreign OfBce Report«^. Annual Series. Loinion. 

Informe de laDireccion de Est-adistica. Annual. Guaiemala. 

Informe de la Secretaiia de Fomento. Annua). Guatemala. 

Meniorias de lo.s Secrelarios de Estado del Goebiernu <le la rejmblica d(3 Guatemala 
(Gobernacion y Justicia ; lustruccion Piiblica ; Guerra ; Hacienda ; Ilelaciones Exteriores). 
Annual. Guatemala. 

Moviiiiiento de poMacion habido eii los pueblos de la republica de Guatemala. Annual. 
Guatemala. 

Resena de lo.s progresos alcanzadog en b)^ ramos «lc i oireiios, Fen ocanles, Carreteras 
Puentes, Comunicacionos por Correo, Telegrafo y TeJ- lono, y Pioduccion Agricola 
Gu.Htemala. 


2. Nun-Official Publi(;ation.s. 

Rrifirham (T.), Guatemala. The Laud of the Quetzal. Loudon, 1887. 

Caille (Alexis), Au Pays dii Pniitemi».s ctcriKd ; La Guatemala et son aveiiir econo- 
mique. Paris, 1914. 

Fife (D.). Guatemala and the States of Central America. London, 1018. 

Keane (A. II.), Central and South America. In Stanford's Comiuindiuiu. New Is.sue. 
London, 1901. 

Maudalay (Anne C. and Alfred P.), A G]imi»se at Guatemala. London, 1899. 

Niederlim (G.), The Repuhlic of Guatemala. Philadelphia, 189ri. 

Report of Committee of Council of the Corporatiou of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliche Mitt cl Amerika. Reisen und Studien, 1888-90. Brunswick, 
1897. — Ueber Geblrgsbau und Boden <le.s Ndrdlichcn Mittelamerika. Krganzungsheft, 
Petermann’s Mittell. Gotha, 1899. — Mittelamerikanisehe Roison und Studien aus den 
Jabren 1888 bis 1900. Braunschweig, 1902.-~|n den Vulcangebieten Mittelainerikim und 
Westindiens. Stuttgart, 1906. 

Seler (Caecilie), Auf alten Wegen in Mexico und Guatemala, 1895-97. Berlin, 1900.— 
Wissenscnaftliche Ei*gebnisse einer Rcise durch Mexico und Guatemala. Parti. Berlin, 
1901. 

Stephan (ij. H.), Le Guatemala Econorniquo. Paris, 1900. 

8toll{Otio), Guatemala. Reisen und Schilderuiigen aus den Jabren 1878-83. Leipzig. 
1886. 

Winter (N. 0.), Guatemala and her People of To-day. Boston, 1909. 
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HAITI. 

(R^publique d'HaKti.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a Constitution of October 
9, 1889. The legislative power is vested in a Chamber of the Communes of 99 
members (1 for each Commune) chosen for 3 years by direct popular vote, and 
in a Senate of 39 members chosen for 6 years (renewed to the extent of one- 
third every 2 years) by the Chamber of the Communes from a list made out 
partly by the President and partly by the electors. The President is elected 
for? years by the two Chambers in joint ses.sion. Members of both houses 
are paid by the month during session (representatives 300 dollars, and 
senators 150 dollars). 

President of the Republic . — Monsieur Siidre Dartiguenave ; elected 
August 12, 1915. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President, 
by six heads of departments. The President receives a salary of 4,800^. 

In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified the 
treaty with the United States establishing a virtual protectorate by the 
United States over Haiti. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of the 
island of Haiti — the larger but loss ])opulated eastern division forming the 
Republic of Santo Domingo — is estimated at 10,204 English square miles. 
The inhabitants were estimated to number 960,000 in 1887 ; the ecclesiastical 
estimate, based on parish registers, in 1909 put the number at 2,029,700. 
In 1912 the estimated population was 2^ millions. The majority of them 
are negroes ; there are also great numbers of Mulatto Haitians, the 
descendants of the foianer French settlers. There arc about 5,000 
foreigners of whom about 10 per cent, are white. Capital . Port-au- 
Prince, with 100,000 inhabitants, situated on a large bay, and possessed of 
an excellent harbour. Cape Haiti has a population of about 30,000 ; Les 
Cayes about 12,000 ; Goiiaives, 13,000 ; Port de Paix, 10,000. The language 
of the country is French, though most of the common people speak a 
debased dialect known as Creole French. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The religion is Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop with 4 
suffragan bishops. Public elementary education is free, the country being 
divided into 16 inspectors’ districts. The sum allotted for public instruction 
amounts to nearly 1,000,000 dollars annually, but the educational system is 
still very imperfect, es])ecially in rural districts. In 1910 education was 
made compulsory, There are 400 national schools, besides private schools, 
and 5 public lycees. The Deutacher Schulverein of Hamburg opened a 
school here in April, 1912. 

Finance. 

The revenue of Haiti is derived almost exclusively from customs, paid in 
American gold on exports and imports. The largest portion of the expen* , 
diture is for debt charges, 2,882,468 U.S. gold dollars (831,164 gourdes). For 
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6 years ending Septoinber 30, the revenue is given as follows (in U.S. gold 
dollars for export duties and in paper gourdes worth at present lOd.) 



U.S. 

Gold dollars 

Currency 

1 gourdes 

i _ 

U.S. 

Gold dollars 

Currency 

gourdes 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

2,604,107 
3,270, So8 
3.057,227 

6,034,656 

7,717,790 

8,227,315 

i 1012-13 
i 1913-14 
101'1-15 

3,914,480 

4,788,368 

4,980,146 

7,571,082 

4,978,003 

4,959,386 


Some of the more important items of expenditure are : interior relations, 
54,740 gourdes and 135,635 dollars ; justice, 962,066 gourdes and 25 dollars ; 
war, 1,872,721 gourdes and 80,800 dollars; navy, 251,496 gourdes and 
20,500 dollars; public woiks, 498,400 gourdes and 108,000 dollars; agri« 
culture, 261,064 gourdes and 930 dollars ; public instruction, 1,893,084 
gourdes and 24,400 dollars ; finance and commerce, 1,507,638 gourdes and 
27,098 dollars ; interior and police, 1,222,601 gourdes and 282,640 dollars ; 
public debt, 149,000 gourdes and 4,007,146 dollars; bank service, 74,515 
gourdes aud 73,751 dollars. 

On July 1, 1914, the debt consisted of gold loans amounting to 
25,982,181 gold dollars. The currency debt amounts to 13,534,812 dollars 
paper, including the paper and nickel money, and the floating debt. 

Defence. 

In accordance with the Law of the October 12, 19T2, for the organisation 
of the army, the army is recruited ])artly by drawing lots and partly by 
voluntary engagements. The period of service is for 2 years. This Law 
fixed the strength of the active army at 5,000 men, but has not yet been 
thoroughly completed. The re.scrve troops, consisting of the former “Guard 
of the Government” and old line regiments, have an elfective of 19,128 men. 

Production and Commerce. 

The industries of Haiti are mainly agricultural, and the most important 
product is coffee of excellent quality, but the export duty is so consider- 
able as to prevent the development of its cultivation. Cocoa is grown 
extensively and cotton is exported in increasing quantities. The cultivation 
of tobacco is extending, and a cigar and cigarette factory is successful. 
Sugar is extensively grown, and there are 4 sugar-making establishments. 
Riim and other spirits are distilled but not exported : the rum is of a 
superior quality. Logwood is an important product, and other valuable 
woods are now exported. Cattle breeding is neglected. The output of soap 
from local factories i^aiinot com})ete with imports from the United States. 

Haiti po.ssesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and porphyry are found but are little worked. Some effort has 
been made to work copper mines in the last few years, and concessions have 
been granted for mining coal, iron, and copper. 

Imports and Exports for 4 years : — 


_ i 

Imports 

1 Exports 

i 


Importfl 

Exports 

1 

Dollars 

I Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1912 i 

9.876,655 

' 17,285,485 

1914 

7,612.792 

— 

1913 1 

8,717,668 

— 

1915 

4,344,763 

— 
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The values of imports into Haiti from various countries for the years 
1914 and 1916 were as follows : — 


Articles 


1015 

! Articles 

1 1914 

1915 

United States . ! 
Great Britain 
France . 

Geriuaiiy 

1 

1 

Dollars 

400,811 

345,100 

338,001 

Dollftrs 
3,800,073 
200 228 
107,^70 
20,50') 

i 

All others . 

Dollars 

138,090 

Dollars 

53.574 

Total . 

i 

7,012,702 

4,344,763 


The following statistics of exports are stated to cover calendar 3'ears 
and show only the quantities of given commodities exported from Haiti. 
No values are available. 


Articles 

1014 

1015 

Articles 

1914 i 

1915 

Beeswax lbs. 

' 82,445 

1 

M),802 

Cotton soe<l lbs. 

5,300,175 ! 

532,706 

Cocoa ,, 

(),0^8,0S4 

5 3,4t)7.802 

Goatskins ,, 

i 500, S91 

; 724,354 

Coffee ,, 

78,512,3.30 ' 

30,870 000 

Honey gallons ’ 

1,204,090 

; 008,032 

Coi'per, old ,, 

Cotton , , 

33,070 

; 10,340 

Logwood lbs. 

54,518.800 

. 05,599,580 

3,121,8.30 

^ 1,702,10> 

Drang** peel ,, 

515,295 

, 243,408 


The chief im]>orts are cottons, sacks, machinery, and iron-work. 

, Total trade bfdween Haiti ami the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


--- 

1912 , 

19131 i 

1 

19141 

19151 

1916 


i' ■■■■£' i 

I 

£ ! 

£ 

i £ 

£ 

Imports 

810,041 : 

115,542 

74,()70 

: 87,932 

94,044 

Exports 

. ; 317,518 i 

107.310 ; 

* 1 

89,740 

; 87,021 

148,717 


1 For these ye.irs tlie figures nre for Haiti alone ; previous figures are for Haiti and 
Santo Doitiingo. 


Shipping* and Communications. 

In 1911 the registered shipping consisted of about 5 steamers of 1,410 
tons (net), and 8 sailing vesstds of 1,892 tons. In 1913 there entered 1,142 
steam vessels of 2,244,847 tons, and 52 sailing ships of 31,918 tons. 
Several lines of steamers (French, Dutch, and Norwegian) connect the ports 
of Haiti with New York and Hambnig and other European ports. 

A light railway has been constructed from Port-au-Priiu'e to Lake Assiiei 
(28 miles), and to Leoganc (22 miles), but the traffic is small. A concession 
has been granted Ui(3 '‘National Railroad Company of Hayti” fora railroad 
from Cape Haiti to Port an- Prince, now in construction. Total length of 
line, 64 miles. Port-au-Prince has 5 miles of tramway. 

The princij)al towns are connected by the Government telegraph system. 
A cable runs from the Mole St. Nicholas to Santiago de Cuba and from the 
Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cape Haiti, whence it runs to Puerto 
Plata (Santo Domingo) and to South America, 

There are 31 post offices. Haiti joined the Postal Union in 1880, 
Length of telegraph lines, 124 miles. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Baiique Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti, established October 
21, 1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs, undertakes to render ser- 
vices to the Govei’nment in respect of loans and other matters. In 1916, 
the National City Bank of New York purchased control over this bank. 

The Gourde^ or dollar, nominal value, 4^. Nickel coins are 50-, 20-, 
10- and 5-centime pieces, and bronze 3-, 2-, and 1 -centime pieces. The 
money in circulation (1912) consists of paper money, 8,289,812 gourdes; 
nickel coins, 7,000,000 gourdes; bronze coins, 225,000 gourdes; total, 
15,514,812 gourdes. It is estimated there are also 2,100,000 dollars in 
American gold in circulation. The bank notes are to be issued by the 
*‘Banque Nationale de la K«"publi(pie d’ Haiti ” under the control of the 
Haitian Government. In 1907 the prcniiuni on gold as against Haitian 
gourdes rose to 500 per cent, in consequence of tlie issue of 2,000,000 nickel 
gourdes. On August 19, 1912, a law was ap]»roved providing for the with- 
drawal from circulation within two years of 6,000,000 gourdes. On August 
1, 1912, some 2,000,000 gourdes were to be withdrawn, and a similar 
amount on August 1, 1913, and 1914 respectively. 

The weights and measures in use are those of France. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Great Britain. 

Minister Resident. — Vacant. 

Secretary of Legation . — Abel Theard, Cliargel dcs Archives. 

Coimd. — Maurice Erdmann. 

There are consular agents at Belfast, Cardiif, Cork, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Southampton, Grimshy, Dundee, Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Haiti. 

Minister. — Steplien Leech (Resident in Cuba), Feb. 26, 1913. 

Chargd d* Affaires . — Robert Mendel Kohaii. 

Vice-Consul. — E. T). Watt. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Haiti. 

1. Official Publications. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Haiti. Bulletin No. 02 of the Bureau uf the American Rc])ublics. Wa.shington, 1802. 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 2 vols. Annual, Washington. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

wirdoum (Eeai brun), Etudes sur Thlstoire dc Haiti. 10 vols. Paris, 1863-01. 

Aubin (E.), En Haiti. Paris, 1010. 

Fortunat (Dante.*!), Nouvelle geograpliie de Pile de Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1888. 

Janvier (L. J.;, Les ConHtilutions d’Haiti (1801-1885). Paris 1886. La K^publique 
d* Haiti, 1840*82. Paris, 1883. 

Justin (J.), Etude sur les Institutions Haitiennes. Paris, 1894. 

LSger (J. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. New York, 1907. 

Madiou (N.), Hiatoire de Haiti, 8 vols. Port-au-Prince, 1847. 

Pritchard (}lesV.Qth)f Where Black Rules White. London, 1900. 

St, John (Sir Spenser), Haiti, or the Black Republic. 2nd. ed. London, 1889. 

Tippenhauer (L, Gentil), Die Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1893. 
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HONDURAS. 

(Republioa de Honduras.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Honduras, established September 15, 1821, is governed 
under a charter proclaimed October, 1894. It gives the legislative power to a 
Congress of Deputies consisting of 42 members, chosen for 4 years directly 
by popular vote, in the ratio of one per 10,000 inhabitants. It meets for 
60 days on January 1 each year. The executive authority rests with a 
President, nominated and elected by popular vote for 4 years. The number 
of electors in 1911 was 107,850. 

President. — Dr. Don Francisco Bertrand (1916-1920). 

The administration of the Republic is carried on by a Council of five 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Relations, 
Government and Justice, War, Treasury and Public Credit, Public Works 
and Agriculture, and Instruction. 

Area and Population. 

Area about 44,275 English square miles, with a poj)ulation, in 1910, of 
553,446 (270,722 males and 282,724 females), according to official figures, or 
12*5 inhabitants to the square mile. On January 1, 1914, the popu- 
lation wa.s estimated at 562,000, or 12*7 per square mile. 'fhe Republic is 
divided into 17 departments. La .Moscpiitia is still practically unexplored 
and is inhabited by native races who speak no vSpanish. The capital of 
Honduras is Tegucigalpa, with 28,950 inhabiUints in 1914 ; other towns are 
Pespire, 7,132 ;Nacaome, 8,152; La Esperanza, 11,453 ; Santa Rosa, 10,574 ; 
Choluteca, 8,065 ; San Pedro Sula, 7,820. The main ports are Amapala 
on the Pacific, and, on the Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (2,500), Omoa (1,000), 
Ulna, La Ceiba, Trujillo, Roatan, and Tela. Amapala, on Tiger Island, 
is 3 hours by gasoline launch from 8au Lorenzo on the mainland, where a 
cart road starts for the capital Tegucigalpa, 88 miles. Traction is by autos 
and bull carts. Tegucigalpa is 5 days mule travel from tlui end of railroad 
on North Coast. 


Religion, Instruction, Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and tlie State does not contribute to the sup- 
port of any. Instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and 
entirely secular. At Tegucigalpa there is a central university with faculties 
of medicine, and of science, law, and political sciences, also a military and 
automobile school, and at Comayagua there is a school of jurisprudence. 
For secondary instruction the Government maintains a Central Institute 
at Tegucigalpa, and subsidised colleges in the departments. To these 
colleges five normal schools are annexed. In 1913 they had 325 pupils. 
For primary instruction there were 916 schools with, in 1913, 40,565 
pupils, and an average attendance of 25,917. The number of teachers 
was 1,138. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supreme Court with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years; four Appeal Courts, and departmental 
and local judges. 
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Finance. 

The revenue is mainly derived from customs, and from s])irit, explosives, 
and tobacco monopolies. For the years stated, ending Jul}^ 30, the revenue 
and expenditure are given as follows (the silver peso is worth about 
Is. — 


- 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-161 

1916-171 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

£ \ 

433,936 1 
370,540 

£ 

453,476 

1 444,18.5 

£ 

473,187 

456,154 

£ 

556,905 
538,4 5t) 

£ 

421,261 

421,261 


1 Estimates. 


On December 31, 1914, the external debt of Honduras consisted of 
four loans contracted as follows: 1867, 78,800/. and 900,700/.; 1869, 
2,176,570/. ; 1870, 2,242,500/. ; amounting to 5,398,570/. The arrears of 
interest to January 1, 1917, amount to 20,472,652/.; total, 25,871,222/. 
No interCvSt has been paid since 1872. The bonds of this debt were floated 
to build a Trans-oeeanic railway, bnt the .scheme ended in a complete failure. 
Afterwards the Government took over the railway, which is slowly being 
extended, and pays its way. 

The internal debt on August 31, 1915, was stated to amount to 347,157/. 

Defence. 

Every citizen of Honduras belongs to the regular army from the age of 21 
to 35 ; to the re.serves from the age of 35 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from 
service, naturalised citizens being exempt for 10 years. The ])crinanent 
troops consist of about 2,000 officers and men, the reserve of 54,000 men. 

Production and Industry. 

The chief culture is that of bananas, mostly on the Atlantic coast, 
where cocoanuts are also grown. The cocoanut groves of Puerto Sal extend 
from the Ulua River to the Ciiero Hiver, a distance of about 60 miles, and 
are said to contain 28,182 fruit-bearing trees. Rubber is produced in slowly 
increasing quantity ; coffee of fine quality is grown, and the industry is 
increasing. Tobacco too is grown. While the Department of El Paraiso has 
become noted for its fine quality of tobacco, the Department of Copan still 
leads in quantity, producing 75 per cent, of the total amount raised in the 
Republic. This finds a market in the neighbouring Kepublics and also in 
Peru. In 1914-15 there was produced 2,248,445 quintals (of 100 pounds) 
of corn, 140,312 quintals of bean.s, 246,551 quintals of maicillo (a small 
primitive corn), 32,586 (piintals of rice, 8,606 quintals of wheat, 38,601 
quintals of coffee, and 6,069,379 bunches of bananas. 

Honduras is essentially a rattle producing country. The total number of 
farms w’as 3,658; of cattle ranches, 1,561. Cattle breeding is carried on 
extensively, and dairy farming on a small scale. In 1914 there were 
within the Republic 489,185 head of cattle, 68,059 horses, 24,700 mules, 
180,092 pigs, and 22,778 goats. About 150,400 acres are devoted to pa.sture. 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, platinum, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, iron, antimony, nickel, some of them being found in almost 
every departments Gold, bar silver, some copper and lead, and various 
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ores are exported. Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. 
The chief reqnistes for the development of the mining industries are 
capital, and facilities for transport. 

Straw hats and cigars are the only articles of home manufacture exported. 
A very good quality of Panama liat is manufactured in the Departments of 
Copan and Santa Barbara. There are in all 106 registered factories of all 
classes in the Republic, mostly for making aguardiente, soda water, cigars, 
sugar, soap, candles, shoes, and artifitdal ice, besides minor establishments. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years : — 


- 

j 1910-11 

1011-12 

1 1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Imports 

Exports 

i 

i £ 

i 539,181 
604,945 

i 

£ 

(>52,957 

616,035 

£ 

: 1,026, .535 
660,051 

! 1,344,98() 1 

684.266 i 

£ 

1,236,709 

1 737,838 


The Customs receipts for 1916 totalled 207, 168Z. 

The principal exports from Honduras are bananas, coconuts, coffee, hides, 
rubber, cattle, and mahogany. 

The total trade was distributed as follows ’ 


Countries 


United States 
Ui.ited Kingdom 
Germany. 

France . 
Guatemala 


Imports Exports 

1 


1914-15 i 

1 

j 1913-14 

1 

! 1914-15 1 

1913-14 

Dollar.s 

Dollars 

‘ Dollars j 

Dollars 

5,177,000 

5,262,012 

3,041,000 i 

i 2.974,167 

327,000 

459,7<V2 

' 14,000 

53,000 

9(>,000 

521,837 

703 

j 164,607 

55,000 i 

142.000 

— 

i 4,000 

89,000 ; 

54,000 

i 43,000 

1 i 

181,000 


In February, 1916, Congress agreed to the estaldishment of a free port, 
which is to he called Puerto Herrera, and will be built at the point where th.^ 
Grata River joins the ]5ay of Caratasca. 

The treaty of Commerce mid Navigation of 1915 jirovides for the “most 
favoured nation ” treatment between the United Kingdom and Honduras. 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 5 years was as 
follows ; — 



1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Imports from Honduras 

Rxi>ort8 to Honduras 

£ 

19,365 
. ; 133,625 i 

1 

^ i 
1;213 

i 126,768 

£ 

2,829 

104,596 

£ ! 

18 1 

44,413 1 

£ 

617 

52,393 


In 1912 the registered shipping comprised 2 steamers of 1,563 tons 
and 3 sailing vessels of 363 tons ; total tonnage, 1,935 tons. The trans- 
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port of fruit, &c * to the United States is effected largely by steamships, 
some of them built for the purpose. Puerto Cortez, La Ceiba, and Tela are 
visited by the boats of three American companies ; in autumn fruit is 
shipped at Roatan in American boats. Amapala, on the Pacific coast, 
is visited by the steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and of 
the Salvador Railway SS. Co. and Ward Idne, direct from New York via 
Canal. 

In 1911, 771 steamers and 2,444 sailing vessels entered, and 705 steamers 
and 2,412 sailing vessels cleared the ports of Honduras. 

Communications. 

In general, travelling and transport are accomplished by means of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing are 
beginning to be made. The cart road from Tegucigalpa to the coast is now 
in a good state of repair, and there is a good mail service by automobiles ; 
indeed, motor-cars arc coming more and more into use. There is a railway 
of 61 miles from Puerto Cortez to San Pedro Sula and La Pimienta ; the 
line, which was taken over by the Government in 1912, has been almost 
completely overhauled and repaired, and is now in a condition to meet the 
heavy demands made upon it by the banana crop. A bridge has been 
built and i)aid for out of profits, to span the Ulna River. The railway 
has now reached Potrerillos (Potre), 3 miles after ci'ossing the river, and 
the Government intends to devote all future profits to further construc- 
tion. It may, however, be many years before the line can reach the capital. 
Some 15 miles of line has been constructed from Vera Cruz, 25 miles west 
of Puerto Cortez, to tap banana lands. Construction work has started on 
a line from the Port of Tela (east of Puerto Cortez) destined to reach 
El Progreso. Construction work has started on a line from Trujillo destined 
to reach Juticalpa and the capital. Total length of line (1916) 320 miles. 

In 1914 there were 278 post-offices ; the internal correspondence 
amounted to 807,618 letters, &c. ; the foreign correspondence to 630,279 
letters, &c. In 1914 there were 259 telegraph offices and 4,807 miles of 
telegraph line. The telephone, witli 100 miles of line and 95 stations, is in 
use in the capital and most other towuis. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The silver ox dollar, of 100 cents, weighs 25 grammes, ’900 fine. The 
fractional silver money consists of 50, 25, 20, 10, and 5 cent piece.s. The 
real is also in i)opu]ar use. It is equivalent to 12'J cents. There is a 1-cent 
and a 2-ccrit copper coin. The monetary unit is the silver peso, which (1914) 
was worth about Is. Id., but went down considerably in 1915. In September, 
1916, the exchange was at the rate of 4 '80 gold dollars to \ l. On Eebruary 16, 
1910, the mint of Honduras was opened after having been closed two 
years, owing to the fact that most of the silver in bars is exported to 
other countries. In August, 1910, the Government coined .some silver, 
but chiefly copper coins, to replace the amount which disapr>eared from 
circulation. It has gatliered about 84,000 copper coins and expects to 
coin new ones to the amount of 1,000,000. 

There are three banks in the Republic, the ‘ Banco de Honduras,’ with 
a capital of 417,000 pesos, the Banco de Comercio (March 1, 1913), vith 
a capital of 500,000 pesos, and the Banco Atlantida (1913), with a capital 
of 600,000 dollars (about 625,000 pesos). The total bank notes of the three 
banks arnount to 785,000 pesos. The amount of silver in active circulation 
in the country is estimated by the different banks at 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
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pesos. Takiog 2,500,000 pesos as an average and adding 785,000 pesos in 
paper money it will be seen that the actual money in the country is only 
3,285,000 pesos. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April 1, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system are still in 
general use : 


1 Fara 
1 Arroha . 
1 Quintal . 
1 Tontlada 


— 32 inches. 
= 25 lb. 

= 100 lb. 

= 2,000 11 ). 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Honduras in Great Britain. 

Consul-General. — M. J. Kelly, London. 

There are Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Honduras. 

Minister. — C. Alban Young, M.V.O. (resident at Guatemala). 

Acting Consul-General for the whole Republic . — Jack Proby Armstrong, 
appointed May 22, 1911. 

There are Consuls at Amapala, Tegucigalpa, Trujillo, and Puerto Cortez. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Honduras. 

1. Official Publications. 

The President's Annual Message to Congress. 

Foreign Ofhco Iteports, Annual Scries. Loudon. 

Qaceta Oflcialde Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the A'.nerican Kepublics. Washington, 1904, 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington. 

United States Consular Reports. Monthly. Washington. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

A1 vista Econouilca. Tegucigalpa. Monthly review. 

Charles Honduras. Chicago, 1890. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondliolders, Annual Report of Council. London. 

Jalhay (11.), La Republiqiie de Honduras. AnVers, 1S9S. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and Soutli America. In Stanford’s Comi)endinm. London, 
1901. 

Sapper (C.), Das nordJichc Mittel-Anierika. Reisen und Studien, 1888-98. 3 vols. 
Brunswick, 1899. 

Squier(E. Q.), Honduras : Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical. London, 1870. 
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(Keqno d'Italta.) 

Reigning King. 

Vittorio Emanuele III., born November 11, 1869, tlie only son 
of King Umberto I. of Italy and of Queen Marglierita ; succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to KUna, born January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
of Montenegro; offspring. Princess Jolancla^ born June 1, 1901; Princess 
Mafalda, born November 19, 1902 ; Prince Umberto, Nicola Tommaso 
Giovanni Maria, Prince of Piedmont and Heir Apparent, born Sept. 15, 
1904 ; Princess Giovanna, born November 13, 1907 ; Princess Maria, born 
December 26, 1914. 

Mother of the King. 

Queen M.argherita, born November 20, 1851, tlio only daughter of the late Prince 
Ferclinaiulo of 8avoy, Duke of Genoa, tnarried, April 22, 1808, to Umberto of Savoy, 
Prince of Piemonte (King of Italy, 1878), widow July 29, 1900. 

Cousinn of the King. 

Prince Emanuele Filibcrto, of Savoy, Duke of Aosta, born January 18, 1809, married, 
June 25, 1895, to Princess Elena, d'Orleans, daughter of the kite Comte de Paris; 
offspring, Prince Amedeo Umberto, Duke of Apulia, born October 21, 1898, and Prince 
Aimone, Duke of 8i)oleto, born March 9, 1900; Prince Vittorio Emanuele, of Savoy -Ao.sta, 
Count of Turin, born November 24, 1870; Vriwe Luigi Ameiieo, of ftavoy-Aosta, Duke of 
tlje Abruzzi, born January 30, 1873; Prince Umberto Maria of S.ivtiy-Aosia, Count of 
Salemi, born June 22, 1889— cliihireu of the late Prince Amedeo of Huvoy, Duke of Aosta ; 
tOe first three from his union with Maria Vittoria, Princess of 'Pozzo della Cisterna, 
who died November 8, 1870 ; the last from his union with the Princess Maria liactitia 
Napoleone. 

Most genealogists trace the origin of the reigning house to a German 
Count Borthold, who, in the elcveiitli century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Leman. In the 
end of the eleventh century the Count of Savoy acquired the coimtries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadeus, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
Counts of Savoy adopted IIjo title of Duke; in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont; and in 1713 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to be exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which henceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese territory was added at the peace of 1815. The direct male line of the 
House of Savoy died out with King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Carignano, a branch founded 
by Tommaso Francesco, born in 1596, younger son of Duke Carlo Emanuele I, 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1849, in favour 
of his sou, tlie late King Vittorio Emanuele II., who, by the Peace of Zurich, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding tenitory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by yUhiscites in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany ; on October 21, Sicily and Naples (including Benevento and 
Pontecorvo, part of the Papal States), and on November 4, tlie Marches and 
Umbria. The first Italian Parliament assembled in February 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and V^cnetia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Pajial States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian army (September 20, 1870), after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison, was annexed to the Kingdom hy pUhiaeitt 
on October 2, 
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The civil list has been settled at 16,060,000 lire.^ From this amount 
the children of the late Prince Amedeo, Duke of Aosta, receive jointly allow- 
ance of 400,000 lire ; Prince Tommaso, Duke of Genoa, an allowance of 
400,000 lire ; and Queen Margherita, an allowance of 1,000,000 lire. 

The greater ])art of the private domains of the reigning family were given 
up to the State in 1848. 

Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the ‘Statute 
fondarnentale del Regno,’ granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. According to this charter, the executive 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him through responsible ministers ; wliile the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers — an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the ‘Camera 
de’ Deputati.’ The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal 
house who are twenty-one years of age (with the right to vote when 
twenty-five years of age), and of an unlimited number of members, 
above forty years old, who are nominate<l by the King for life ; a condition 
of the nomination being that the person should either till a high office, 
or have acquired fame in science, literature, or any other pursuit tending 
to the bonelit of the nation, or, finally, should ]>ay taxes to the annual 
amount of 3,000 lire, or 120^. In 1916 there were 395 senators and 
six members of the royal family. TJie electoral law of Juno 30, 1912, made 
the suffrage almost universal for men 21 years of age, only denying the 
franchise to those younger than 30 who have neither performed their military 
service nor learnt to read and write. The nnmher of deputies is 508, or 
1 to e^^cry 71,000 of the population (census 1911). In 1913 the number 
of enrolled electors was 8,672,249 (24 per 100 inhabitants without 

distinction of sex or age) inclusive of the electors tmuporarily disfranchised 
on account cf military service. For electoral purposes the whole of the 
Kingdom is divided into 508 elc(.*toral colleges or districts, and these 
again into several sections. No deputy can he returned to Parliament 
unle.ss he has obtained a number of votes greater tlian one-tenth of the 
total iiumher of inscribed electors, and than half the votes given. A 
deputy must be thirty years old, and have the requisites demanded by 
the electoral law. Incapable of being elected are all salaried Government 
officials, as well as all persons ordained for the juiesthood and filling clerical 
charges, or receiving jiay from the State. Officers in the army and navy, 
ministers, undt;r-secretaries of State, and various other classes of functionaries 
liigh in office, may be elected, but their number must never bo more than 
forty, not including the ministers and the under secretaries of State. 
All depuiies receive 2,000 lire (80/.) aiinually, to cover the expense of 
corvesjiondcucc. A further })ayment of 4,000 lire (160/.) ])er annum is made 
to those deputies who receive no income from any public funds whatvsoever ; 
while those who do enjoy such a source of income may claim the difference 
between what they receive and 4,000 lire. All deputies and senators travel 
gratis on the railwavs. 

Lower House, elected October, 1913 : Constitutionalists, 318 ; Radicals, 
70 ; Re])ublh*ans, 16 ; Socialists, 77 ; Syndicalists, 3 ; ami Catholics, 24. 

The duration of a Parliament is five years, and it must meet annually ; 
but the King has tlie power to dissolve the lower House at any time, being 
bound only to order new elections, and convoke a new meeting within four 

1 The amount of the civil Hat is, in fact, 16,0.50,000 lire, becacac the King repaya to the 
State the annuity settled on Queen Margherita by law of December 6, 1900. 
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months. Each o ® the Chambers has the right of introducing new bills, the 
same as the Government ; but all money bills must originate in the House 
of Deputies. The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both the 
upper and the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are members. 
No sitting is valid unless an absolute majority of the members are present. 

The executive power is exercised, under the King, by a ministry divided 
. into 14 departments. The ministry, constituted June 17, 1916, is as follows : — 

President of the OoitnciL — Signor Paolo BosellL 

Minister of the hiicrior. — Signor Vittorio Emanuole Orlando. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Baron Sidney Sonnino. 

Minister for the Colonies. — Signor (laspare Colosinio. 

Minister of Justice and of Ecclesiastical Affairs. — Signor Ktore Bacchi. 

Minister of the Treasury. — Signor Paolo Carcano. 

Minister of Finance. — Signor P. Meda. 

Minister of fVar. — General Paolo Morrone (Senator). 

Minister of Marine. — Admiral Camillo Corsi (Senator). 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Signor Francesco Ruffin i. 

Minister of Public Worlcs. — Signor Ivanoe Bonoini. 

Minister of Agriculture^ — Signor Giovanni Raineri. 

Minister of Industry^ and Goniinerce. — Signor Giuseppe de Naxa. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Signor h\\\giFera. 

Political Commissioner for JCar Services. — Signor Leonida Bissolati. 

Minister of Eaihvays and Merchant Marine, — Signor Enrico Arlotta, 

Ministers without portfoVo. — Signor Ubaklo Oo/iumdini, L. Bissolati- 
Berganiesco, L. Biavrhi, V. .Seialoja^ and T. Tiftoin, 

Local Governme.n t. 

The administrative divisions of Italy are ]>rovinces, territories (circondari) 
districts (mandamenti), and communes. 'Phere are 69 provinces which 
are divided into 214 territori*;s {e ircorular i) . The territories and districts are 
divided into communes, 

111 1917 (January 1) tliere were 8,344 communes. The two princi])al 
elective local administrative bodies are the communal councils and the pro- 
vincial councils. Accoriling to the law of February 4, 1915, each 
commune has a communal council, a municipal council, and a syndic. 
Both the communal councils and the municipal councils vary according 
to population, the members of the latter being selected by the former 
from among themselves. The .syndic is the head of the communal adminis- 
tration, and is a Government oflicial ; lie is elected by the communal 
council from among its own meijiber.s, by secret vote. Each province has a 
provincial council and a provincial commission, the numbers varying 
according to population. The council elects its president and other officials. 
The provincial commission is elected by the council from its own members. 
It conducts the business of the province when the latter is not sitting. 
Both communal and provincial councillors are elected for 4 years. The 
communal council meets twice and the provincial once a year in ordinary 
session, though they may bo convened for extraordinary purposes. All com- 
munal electors are eligible to the council except those having an official 
or pecuniary interest in the commune. Electors must be Italian citizens, 
resident in the province, twenty-one years of ago, able to read and write, be 
on the Parliamentary electoral list, or pay a direct annual contribution to 
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the conniiune, of any nature, or comply with other conditions of a very simple 
character. 

Ill 1911 tlie number of enrolled administrati've electors was 4,011,038 
(11 '2 ]jer cent, of population). As a result of the amended law of June 19, 
1913, the number of tliese elector.s, in 1914, was 9^554,273 (26*7 per cent, of 
population). 


Area and Population. 

The following tigui(‘s .show the increase of the population of the 
present territory of the Kingdom of Italy (from 1816 to 1901 in round 
numbers) : — 


Year 
(1 Jan.) 


hicrease per 

Year 
(1 Jan.) 


Increase per 

Populatiou 

cent, per 
annum 

Population 

cent, per 
aniiuni 

]«1G 

18,:)83,000 


l;*19 

34.sl3,975 

1 

1S72 

90,801,000 

0*790 

1913 

.•i.''n938,i»07 

y 1 '04» 

1SS2 

98,400,000 

OaUo 

1914 

3.',.397,7.'^4 

1 

19011 

39,170,000 

0-738 

191.3 

30,120,118 

1 17- 

1911- 

34,071,377 

0-1 138 

I'.'lt; 

30, .340. 437 

r 1 8 

1 February m. 

- J une 10 . 


'* Mean Annual 

Increase. 


In the following table areas of 19 provinces marked witli an asterisk 
are definitely asceitaimul by the (lovernment Survey De])artment ; the 
others are estimated by the (.lomual Statistical Department : — 





J\)pulation Present 



Provinces and 
Departments. 

Ai't'a in 
.Hejuare 
miles 

Oensus 
1882, Jail. 1 

(Jensus 1 
901, Fob. 10 

Coii.'^UvS 
1911, June 10 

Eslimab d 
Jan. 1, 191 

Poi>ulation 
per square 
mile, 1915 

Ale.ssandria * . 

1,900 

729,710 

811,833 

807,696 

821,673 

4192 

(huieo * . 

2,870 

635,400 

638,235 

646,719 

666,735 

232*3 

Novara 

2, ,54 8 

675,926 

743,115 

756,326 

768,658 

301*7 

Torino * . 

3,953 

1,029,214 

1,124,218 

1,213,709 

1,251,560 

316*6 

Piedmont 

11,331 

3,070,250 

3,317,401 

3,424,450 

3,508,626 

309*6 

Genova 

1,582 

760,122^ 

934,627 

1,050,052 

1,119,877 

707 9 

Porto Maurizio . 

456 

132,251 

142,816 

147,179 

149,629 

328*1 

Liguria 

2,038 

892,373 

1,077,473 

1,197,231 

1,269,506 

622*9 

Bergamo * 

Brescia * . 

1,076 

390,775 

459,594 

511,237 

541,615 

503*4 

1,823 

471,568 

538,427 

596,411 

619,858 

340*0 

Como * 

1,105 

51 5, 050 ; 

580,214 

616,212 

637,863 

577*3 

Cremona ^ 

685 

302,138 

327,838 

348,749 

352,992 

515*3 

Maiitova * 

903 

295,728; 

311,942 

349,048 

360,409 

399*1 

Milano * . 

1,221 

1,114,99T 

1,442,179 

1,726,648 

1,833,949 

1,602*0 

Pavia * 

1,287 

469,83i; 

496,969 

512,340 

514,506 

399*8 

Sondrio , 

1,233 

120,5341 

125,666 

129,928 

135,133 

1 109*6 

Lombardy . 

9,333 

3,680,615 

4,282,728 

4,790,473 

4,996,325 

535*3 


3 u 
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Provinces and ! 
Departments 

Area ! 


Population Present 


Population 

n sq.| 

Census i 

Census ! 

Census 

Estimated ; 

per sq. mile 

miles ! 

lSS2,Jan. 1, 

1901, Feb. 10 1911, June 10 

Jan. 1, 1015 

1015 

Belluno . .1,276 

174,140 

192,800 

192,793 

203,7231 

159-7- 

Padova * . 

826 

397,762 

443,227: 

519,358 

550,648; 

666-6 

Rovigo 

684 

217,700 

221,904 

257,723 

269,382' 

393-8 

Treviso * . 

956 

375,704 

412,267 

491,166 

524,013 

548-1 

Udine 

2,536 

501,745 

592,592 

628,081 

673,460 

265-6 

Venezia . 

944 

356,708 

401,241 

466,752 

497,587 

527-1 

V erona * . 

1,185 

394,065 

422,437 

475,049; 495,890 

418-5 

Vicenza * . 

1,056 

396,349 

447,999 

496,438 518,238 

490-8 

Venetia 

9,463 

2,814,173 

3,131,467 

3, 527, 360 

3,732,941 

394-5 

Bologna . 

1,465 

457,474 

527,367 

577,729 

602,663 

411*4 

Ferrara 

1,019 

230.807 

271,776 

307,924' 326,447 

320-4 

Forli 

730 

251,110 

280,823 

301,408: 316,420 

433-5 

Modena * . 

1,003 

1,258. 

279,254 

315,804 

353,051 

373,506 

372-4 

Parma 

267,306 

291,159 

320,163 340,050 

270-3 

Piacenza . 

967) 

226,717 

245,126 

250,233: 267,007 

276-1 

Ravenna . 

715 

225,7641 235,485 

244,959i 274,495 

248,356 

256,567 

358-8 

Reggio Emilia * 

885 

310,337 

326,487 

368-9 

Emilia 

8,042 

2,183,391 

2,445,035 

2,681,201 

2,809,187 

349*3 

Arezzo 

1,274^ 

238,744' 271,676 

283,663 

292,763 

229-8 

Firenze . 

2,261 

790,776 

939,054 

999,423 

1,028,740 

455-0 

Grosseto , 

1,735 

114,295 

144,722 

123,877 

146,634' 155,774 

89-8 

Livorno . 

133 

121,612 

135,765 

139,684 

1,050-3 

Lucca 

555 

284,484 

319,523 

333,011 

347,169 

I 625-5 

Massa e Carrara* 

688 

169,469 

195,631 

212,430 226,044 

I 329-9 

Pi.sa . 

1,185 

283,563 

320,829 

342,250 

351,841 

i 296-9 

Siena 

1,471 

205,926 

233,830 

241,530 

244,850 

166-5 

Tuscany 

9,302 

2,208,869 

2,549,142 

2,694,706 

2,787,765 

299-7 

Ancona * . 

; 748 

267,338 

302.172 

245.172 

319,709 

333,381 

' 445-7 

Ascoli Piceno . 

' 805 

209,185 

253,635 

261,835 

i 325-3 

Macerata . 

i,o7o: 

239,713 

259,429 

258,393 

267,378 

1 249*9 

Pesaro e Urbino 1,118 

223,043 

253,982 

261,516 

270,676 

242*1 

Marches 

3,741 

939,279 

1,060,755 

1,093,253; 1,133,265 

302-9 

Perugia (U rnbria) 1 3, 7 7 0 

572,060 667,210 

686,596 

714,682 

189-6 

Roma (Latium). 
Aquila degli 

4,664 

903,4721 1,196,909 

i 

1,302,423 

' 1,386,846 

! 

i 

Ahruzzi 

2,493 

353,027; 396,629 

365,4341 366,571 

407,005; 422,634 

169-5 

Carapobasso 

1,692 

349,618 356,796 

210-9 

Chieti 

1,142 

343,948 

370,907 

366,593 

381,577 

334-1 

Teramo . 

Abruzzi e 

1,060 

254,806 

I 307,444 

1 

307,490 

319,741 

301-6 

Molise 

6,387 

1,317,215 

1 1,441,561 

1,430,706 1,480,748 

281-8 
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Provinces and 

! Area in 

Population Present 


Population 

Departments 

j square 

j Census Census ! 

Census 

Estimated 

per square 


1 miles 

1882, Jail. 1 1901, Feb. 10. 

1911, June 10 

Jan. 1, 1915 


Avellino 

1,165 

392,619 402,425' 

396,581 

411,813 

353-5 

Benevento . 

819 

238,425 256,504 

254,726 

265,487 

324*2 

Caserta 

2,034 

714,131 785,357 

791,616 

817,917 

402*1 

Napoli * 

I 351 

1,001,245 1,151,834; 

1,810,785 

1,360,324 

3,875*6 

Salerno 

1,908 

550,157 564,328| 

558,282 

571,213’ 

299-4 

Campania 

' 6,277 

2,896,577 3,160,448 

3,311,990 

3,426,754 

545-9 

Bari delle 


i ' 


’ 


Puglie . 

2,048 

679,499 827,698 

891,624 

935,982 

457*0 

Foggia 

2,683 

356,267i 425,450 

467,020 

484,557 

180*6 

Lecce 

2,645 

; 553,298 706,520 

771,507 

817,252 

309-0 

Apulia . 

7,376 

1,589,064 1,959,668 

2,130,151 

2,237,791 

303-4 

Potenza (Ba- 


! 




— 

siiicata) . 

3,855 

524,504, 490,705 

474,021 

489,574 

127-0 

Catanzaro . 

2,034 

433,975 476,227 

483,236 

505,802 

248-7 

Cosenza 

, 2,566 

451,185 465,267 

474,001 

496,907; 

193-7 

Reggio di 






Calabria . 

1,219 

372,723 428,714 

444,915 

469,071: 

384-8 

Calabria . 

5,819 

1,257,883; 1,370,208 

1,402,151 

1,471,780, 

252-9 

Caltanisetta 

: 1,271 

266,379 327,977 

342,557' 

! 354,288! 

278-7 

Catania 

1,907 

563,457' 705,412 

789,147 

i 819,944; 

430-0 

Girgcnti 

1;175 

312,487i 371,638; 

393,804 

409,1331 

348-2 

Messina* , 

: 1,254 

460,924 543,809 

517,248 

537,348, 

428-5 

Palermo 

1 1,927 

699,151 785,357! 

795,631 

804,581 

417-5 

Siracusa 

1,433 

341,626 427,507 

476,765 

500,664; 

349 4 

Trapani 

1 968 

283,977^ 368,099 

357,106 

367,507: 

379*7 

Sicily 

9,935 

2,927, 90l! 3,529,799' 

3,672,258 

3,793,466 

381*8 

Cagliari 

5,179 

420,635, 483,548 

520,213; 

538,268' 

103-9 

Sassari 

4,120 

261,367; 308,206; 

332,194 

342,595 

83-2 

Sardinia 

9,299 

1 682,002; 791,754| 

85^,407; 

880,863 

94 -7 

Total . I 

110,632 

28, 459,628'32,476, 253 34, 671,377j86, 120,118; 

326-6 


The resident population (i.e, having habitual residence in Italy, including 
persons temporarily absent) on June 10, 1911, numbered 35,845,048. 

Thenumoerof foreigners in Italy in 1911 was 79,756, the principal being : 
16,006 French, 11,911 Austrians and Hungarians, 11,121 Swiss, 10,715 
Germans, 6,154 En^.lish, 4,963 Americans, 4,064 Argentinians, 8,009 
Brazilians, 1,892 Russians, 1,533 Spaniards, 1,187 Turks, 980 Belgians, 766 
Greeks, 
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The population of Italy is in general perfectly lioniogcneous. According 
to statistics of 1911, the cxce}>tions arc: about 83,300 of Krench origin ; 
9,000 of Teutonic origin; 81,000 of Albanian origin; 29,000 of Greek 
origin ; 11,700 of S})anish (Catalan) origin, and 42,200 Slavs. 

The poi)ulation over 15 years of age in 1911 was 22,817,755; of 
tliese 8,039,129 were unmarried, 12,613,993 (of whom 34,090 were either 
separated or divorced) were married, 2,147,325 were wddowers or widows, 
and 17,308 were returned as State unknown. Of the whole Y)Opulation, 
19,789,718 or 57‘3 per cent, were unmarried ; 12,629,930 (of wdioni 31,163 
were either separated or divorced), or 36*5 per cent, were married ; 
2, 161,168 or 6*2 per cent, were widowers or wddows, and 100,561 W'orc 
leturncd as State unknown. 

For the population according to occupation in 1911, exclusive of children 
under 10 yeais, .see The S'l aiesman’s Year-Hook, for 1916, }>. 1065, 

Number of proprictoi's in Italy, 1911 : — Proprietors of lands, 1,326,736 ; 
of buildings, 732,484 ; of lands and buildings, 1,737,341 ; total, 3,796,561. 
Proprietors of lands and buildings (3,796,561) ]>er 100 of ])opiilation, 11 ; 
proprietors of lauds (3,064,077) in‘r s<[uare mile, 27. 

^^lOVEMENT OF PoPULA'riON. 

Hirtlis, deaths, and mairiagcs ; — 


Births Living 

Year Marriages Illegiti- , 

, Legitimate mate and Total 
Exposed i 


Stillborn 


Deaths 

exclusive i Surplus of 
of the i Births 
Stillborn ^ 


1913 

264,235 

1,070,263 

52,219 

1,122,482 

40,871 

663,966 

458,516 

1914 

252,187 

1,061,278 

52,818 

1,114,091 

17,615 

; 643,355 ; 

470,736 

1915 

185,682 

1,060,903 

48,157 

1,109,060 

47,299 

741,013' 

368,017 


1 Including 80,000 who died in the eaithquake of January 18, 1015. 


Emujranfs . — Total number in 1915, 149,910, of whom 79,998 w'ent to 
other European countries or those bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
65,912 to countries overseas (United States, 51,098) 

The uumler of Italians who returned to Italy was In 1915, 167,925 (of 
wliuin 104,205 were fioin the United States); in 1914, 219,000 (of w'hoin 
157,000 were from the United States). 

The number of Italians abroad was officially estimated in 1910 at about 
5,558,000. In 1901 a Commission, under the Ministry of Foreign Alfairs, w’as 
established for the direction of the Government service relating to emigration. 
There i.s now regular inspection, and a medical officer watches over the emi- 
grants while at sea. 

Principal Towns. 

The numbers of inhabitants at the ditferent centres do not in Italian 
statistics allord a .sufficient basis for distinguishing between the urban and rural 
population. In Northern Italy the {)opulalioii is scattered over the country 
and there are few centres. In Southern Italy and in the islands the country 
people live in the towns, coming and going to cultivate their own plots of 
land ; consequently there are many populous centres where, if numbers alone 
were considered, tlie population would he regarded as urban, though it is, in 
truth, almost exclusively rural. The following statement gives the classifica- 
tion of communes accoiding to resident population in 1914, on the basis of 
the 1911 census : — 
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— 

Number. 

Population. 

Per 1,000. 

Communes with population over 100,000 . 

13 

8,906,075 

100-0 

From 50,001 to 10fJ,on{) 1 

29 

1,925,546 

53-8 

From 30,001 to 50,' 00 1 

51 

1,948,849 

54 -.3 

From 20,001 to 30,000 | 

From 15,001 to 20,000 : 

99 

2,342,873 

65-4 

98 

1,667,812 i 

46-5 

Others 

8,049 

24,054,393 1 

671 -0 

Total . . . . ' 

8,339 i 

35.845,048 ! 

1,000-0 


The estimated communal po]mlation of the capitals of ju’ovinces was as 
follows on January 1, 1915 : — 


Cominnne.s 

Popula- 

; tinii 

1 1 Cominnne.s 


Popnia- 

tion 

Napoli . 

097,917 

: Perugia . 

70,227 , Lecce 

37,790 

Milano . 

, 603,059 

!; Pisa 

07,285 Catanzaro 

87,836 

Roma . 

590,900 

! Ancona . 

08,430 1 Caserta . 

32,856 

Torino . 

•151,994 

('agliari . 

61, 175 || Mantova 

34,507- 

Palermo 

315,891 

Trapani . 

60,779 \ Massa . 

33,299 

Genova 

300,139 

Bergamo 

58,470 Ascoli Picono . 

32,254 

Firenze 

242,147 

Novara . 

58,858 Cuneo . 

29,608 

Catania 

217,380 

Vicenza . 

57,010 i r^esaro . 

28,483 

27,106 

Bologna 

189,770 

Parma . 

54,584 Girgenti 

Venezia 

168,038 

Udine . 

49,095 Cliieti . 

20,950 

Messina , 

150,000 

Arezzo . 

50,093 Beiievento 

25,123 

Livorno 

108,f)85 

Forli 

48,943 Teramo . 

25,070 

Bari . . , 

109,218 

; Salerno . 

48,247 (’osenza . 

27,048 

Padova . 

105,135 

; Como 

40,210 Avelliiio 

24,020 

Ferrara . 

1 02, .550 

; Reggio Cal ah ri a 

43,098 Macerata 

23,860 

Brescia 

89,622 

Sassari . 

43,525 Afpiila . 

22,050 

Verona 

86,448 

Siena 

42,428 Bclluno . 

22,26! 

Foggia . 

79,213 

, Caltanissetta . 

42,670 Poteiiza . 

17,938 

Lucca . 

79,110 

’ Treviso . 

43,597 Campobasso . 

15,489 

Alessandria . 

78,159 

1 Siracusa. 

44,094 Grosseto 

15,799 

Ravenna 

74,161 

1 Cromoiia 

42,70 4 ^ Rovigo . 

12,666, 

Reggio Emilia 

7.5.319 

! Pavia 

40,729 . Sondrio . 

9,347 

Modena 

76.584 

; Piacenza 

40,302 Porto Maui izio 

8,039 


Religion.* 

The Roman Catholic Church is, nominally, the ruling State religion of 
Italy ; but the power of the Church and clergy is subordinated to the civil 
government, and there is freedom of worship to the adherents of all 
recognised religions. The census returns of 1911 were as follows : — 


Profe.ssion | 

Total 

Per cent. 

Roman Catholics. . . . ' 

32,083,064 

95T3 

Evangelical Protestants 

123,253 

0*36 

Jews 

34,324 

OTl 

Other professions 

2,200 

— 

Not professing any religion . 

Not known ' 

874,532 1 
653,404 

2*52 

1-88 

Total . . . . j 

34,671.377 ^ 

100-00 


1 Hee also )dee and Chufch of, 
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Of the Protestants, 22,500 belonged to the Waldensian Church of 
Piedmont, about 10,000 to the other evangelical Italian Churches, and 
30,000 to foreign Protestant bodies. 

Under the Roman Pontiff, the Catholic episcopal hierarchy in Italy con- 
sists of 49 archbishoprics and 225 bishoprics, besides the 6 cardinal bishoprics 
near Rome. Of these prelacies, 74 are immediately subject to the Apostolic 
See, 13 being archbishoprics. Ever}^ archbishop or bisliop is appointed by 
the Pope, on the advice of a committee of Cardinals ; but the royal txcquatur 
is necessary for his installation. In 1911, the number of parishes was 
20,707. According to the census, 1911, the secular clergy numbered 67,147 : 
the regulars (monks, lay-brotherS; nuns, &c.), 45,253 ; sacristans, Ac., 10,561 ; 
persons employed at the Pontifical and Episcopal Courts, &c., 284^ There 
were in 1911, 358 Evangelical pastors and ministers, and .^4 Jewish Rabbis. 

The suppression of the religions corporations began in 1855, and was 
completed by the law of June 19, 1873, which extended the measure to the 
city and province of Rome. The method followed was simply the abolition 
of the legal status of religious cori»orations, so tliat they could not liold 
property. Thus mortmain land was set free for agriculture and for buying 
and selling, while the State ])roritcd by relief froju burdens and by direct 
taxation of ibe land thus freed from mortmain. Dispossessed monks and 
nuns received life pensioiis ; houses which had been used for schools or for 
hospitals, &c., were, with restrictions, made over to the communes; in 
Romo, the hospitals, &c., were assigned to the various charitable institutions ; 
everywhere the churches of the corporations necessary for public worship 
were preserved, as were monumental, artistic, and other corporation buildings. 
Of the monastic edifices some were occupied by the State, others assigned to 
communes or provinces. The corjmrations of Lombardy were privileged by the 
treaty of Zurich, and their lands and houses were left to the disposal of their 
individual members. All other immovable corporation property was sold, but 
the equivalent revenue (after certain deductions, including a 30 per cent, tax) 
was inscribed in the public debt book. The administration of tlie revenue 
from the proceeds of land destined for charity or instruction now belongs to 
the communes ; that from monastic parish church property in Rome, to the 
parish churches ; that from property of foreign religious orders in Rome 
(400,000 lire) to the Holy See ; while the remainder is administered by two 
institutes which pay the pensions and other dues, and provide (1) for benefi- 
cent work and for worship in Rome ; and (2) for worship in the rest of Italy, 

Instruction. 

The State regulates public instruction, and maintains, cither entirely or 
in conjunction with the communes and provinces, public schools of every 
grade. Every teacher must have the qualifications required by law. 

Schools in Italy may be classified under four heads, according as they 
provide : (1) elementary instruction ; (2) secondary instruction — classical ; 
(3) secondary instruction — technical ; (4) higher education. 

Q) Schools providing elementary instruction are of two grades. Religious 
instruction is given to those whose parents request it. Only the lower-grB.^Q 
Instruction is compulsory. Every commune must have at least one lower- 
grade school for boys and one for girls ; and no school with only one master 
should have more than seventy pupils. Higher-grade elementary schools are 
required in communes having normal and secondary schools, and in those 
with over 4, 000 inhabitants. In both grades the instruction is free. The age- 
limit of 6 to 9 exists for communes where there is no higher elementary 

1 In this total are not comprised the ]>riest8, monks, nuns, etc., engaged in education 
(males, 1,343, females, 3,860), or as nurses (males, 450, females, 3,147). 
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school, but where there is such higher school, children are required to attend 
till they have completed the course of instruction, the compulsory age being 
thus raised to 12 years. This law j)rovides that illiterate persons shall be 
under various disabilities. 

(2) Secondary in.stniction — cla.ssical — is provided in the giniiasi and liai^ 
the latter lea<ling to the universities. 

(3) Secondary instruction — technical. This is supplied by the technical 
schools, technical institutes, and institutes for the mercantile marine. 

(4) Higher education is supplied by the universities, by other higher 
institutes, and by special higher schools. 

In the 46 years 1862-1907, there has been an increase of 156 per cent, in 
school attendance. Percentage of illiterates : — 


Year 


Over 6 Years 

Over 21 Years 


Male 

Female 

Male i 

Female 

1882 

54*6 

69*3 

53*9^ 

72 -g* 

1901 

42-5 

54*4 

43*9 

60*4 

1911 

3*2*6 

42*4 

34-7 

48*5 


1 Over 20 years (1882). 


According to the census of 1911 the smallest percentage of illiterates 
above six years was in riedmont, male 9*1, female r2'8 (male and female 
11*0) ; and the largest in Calabria, male 59*5, female 78*1 (male and female 
69*6). Since then there has been much improvement, and now there are 
circondari (arroudissements), e.g. Domodossola Pallanza, and Varallo in the 
province of Novara, and otliors in the provinces of Turin, Como, Cuneo, &c., 
where all young people twenty years of age can read and write. 

Statistics of various classes of schools * — 



- 

No. 

Teachers 

Males 

Pupils 

Females 

Total 

(h >0 

0} 4 

lilsiH for infants (1907-08) . 

3,o70 

7,892 




343,503 

g S /Public schools ,, 

01,497 

01,9141 


— 

3,002,168 

S 'g \ Private do. ,, 

0,584 

8,130 

— 

— 

148,081 

,2 1 Evening, &c., do. ,, 

4,788 

— 


118,233 

34,140 

182,373 


fGover»m^ni HchooU (1918- 
1914):— 

Huppleniontury schools (for 
girls only) 

112 

M. 

F. 


20,586 

26,586 


Normal schools. 

146 

1,329 

1,936 

4,214 

22,V43 

26,487 

» 

Giniiasi .... 

203 

2,822 

804 

3'., 132 

7,401 

42,533 


Licei .... 

102 : 

1,874 

39 

12,820 

998 

13,324 

.a 

Technical schools 

307 ' 

4,205 

1,330 

70,680 

26,809 

97,449 *-i 

00 

Tech, institutes 

83 i 

1,802 

82 

22,380 

1,606 

23,986 3 


Mercantile marine 
institutes 

20 

212 


1,603 



1,663 1 

i 

4) 

QO 

Private (1913-14):- 
Suj pleineutary sctiools(for 
girls on 1>) 

113 i 




3,719 

3,714 


Normal schools 

40 , 

1 — 1 

— 

i 115 

847 

962 


Qinuasi . . • • i 

239 

1 — 

1 — 

10,489 

141 

10,030 


Lieel 

74 

! 

1 — 

1,330 

10 

1,340 


Technical schools 

201 

i — 

! ~ 

7,909 

2,408 

10,407 


^ Technical instit>d;es . 

32 

1 

— 

1 958 

41 

999 


1 Inclusive of 1,021 school dircrtor.s. 2 Exclusive ot 1S> aiulitors. 

S Exclusive of 294 auditors. •* Exclusive of 27 Auditors and 42S pu)dls in the pre- 
paratory courses. ^ jiatest available statistics. 
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Statistics of Italian universities, 1914-15 : — 


State Universities : — 
Bologna 
Cagliari 
Catania 
Genoa 
Macerata 
Messina 
Modena 
Naples 
Padua 
Palermo 
Ioanna 
Pavia 
Pisa 


Date of I 

Fouiida-'Students 
tion I 


1200 I 2,182 , 
1626 * 247 i 

1434 : 1,252 
1243 i 1,409 
1290 368 

1549 ' — ; 

1678 560 : 

1224 : 5,276 
1222 , 1,873 
1805 ! 1,803 
1502 ' 551 

1300 ; 1,266 
1338 ! 1,163 


Rome 

Sassari 

Siena 

Turin 

Free Universities : 
Camerino 
F errara 
Perugia 
Urbino 
University 
(Licei of 
Bari, Catanzaro 

Total 


Date of I 

Founda-i Student s 
tion I 

. 1303 ! 3,992 

. i 1677 I 153 

. ; 1800 I 319 

. : 1404 j 2,334 

1727 I 425 

1391 1 560 


1276 i 
1561 i 


C'oiirses 
A q nil a, 

) . 


257 

290 


159 


26,439 


There, were, also, 35 schools of agriculture (1914-15) with 1,705 
students ; 3 schools of i))ining with 67 students ; 103 industrial schools witli 
25,968 students ; 292 schools of design and moulding with 30,056 students ; 
43 professioTial scho(ds for gii'ls with 9,486 students ; 17 Government com- 
mercial schools with 1,405 students, and 30 'priralr, crunmercial schools in 
the principjil centres ; 13 Government line art institutes with 2,660 students ; 
and 13 non-Government with 1,684 students; 5 Government institutes and 
conservatoires of music wit]» 1,09*4 students, and 46 non-Government with 
4,604 studentg. 


Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 5 Courts of Cassation (4 of which have jurisdiction exclusively 
in civil matters), and is divided for the administration ot jnstice into 
20 appeal court districts, subdivided into 162 tribunal <li.stric,ts, and these 
again into mandainenti, each with its own magistracy (Pretura), 1,535 in 
all. In 12 of the principal towns there arc also Pretori urhani (14), who 
have jurisdiction exclusively in penal matters. For civil business, besides 
the magistracy above-mentioned, Cove ilia fori Imve jurisdiction in petty 
plaints 

The Pretori have, iiiiis<liction concf*rnir»t< all ini.sfietneaiiours (eo?if ruvveazioni) anrl 
oTeiices (delitti) punishable by imprisomnout (reclusion and detenfiou) not exceeding 
throe months, or i*anis]inieut not exceeding oi»e year, or by fine not exceedine 1,000 lire. 
The i)eual Tribunals have jurisdiction in the first, inslatice in offenens (<lelitti) for which 
the (*ode ostnbl shes a minimvm penalty not exceeding five years of im]>risontnent and a 
maximum not exceeding ten years, or in offences punishafde by a fine, exceeding l,fM)0 lire. 

The Courts of Assize, which in all cases have juries, have jniisdudion in all ]»rocecd- 
ings concerning serious offences ])uui.sliable by imprisonment for life (ergastolo), or by 
imprisonment (reclusion and dctentioti) exceeding in the mhiimum five years, and in the 
maximumten years. They have exedusi ve jurisdiction (.save that tho Senate is, on occasion, 
a high Court of .Justice) concerning olfeiicps against the internal and external security of 
the State, and all press offences. A])peal is allowed to the penal Tribunals from the 
sentences of the Pretori, and to the Courts of Appeal from those of the penal Tribunals. 
There is no Bp}>eal from sentences of the Courts of Assize. The Court of Cassation in 
Uomo has power to annul, for illegality, sentences passed by the inferior magistracy and 
to decide questions of jurisdiction or competency. 
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Statistics of persons convicted of offences of all kinds — 

I 

Convictions 


Year 


1 

Total 

j Before the 

j Preiori 

( Before the | 

Tribunali 1 

(first instance) j 

1 

Before the 
Corti d'Assise 

1913 

566,787 

4 9 1, 158 

70,893 

1,736 

1914 j 

549,590 

494,473 

58,683 

1,434 

1915 

393,739 

345,347 

46,498 

1,984 


In 1915 (January 1) there were 88,205 males and 2,086 female prisoners ; 
and 22,666 male and 1,183 females were placed in reformatories. At that 
date there were 173 ('entral and arrondissement j)risoiis, 70 penal cstahlish- 
ments, 41 reformatories, and 8 colonies for ])ersons under domiciliary 
restraint. There were, besides, 1,504 cantonal prisons. 

Pauperism. 

Ill Italy legal charity, in the sense of a riglit in the poor to be sujiported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve tlie 
poor, does not exist. Puldic cliarity in general is exercised tlirongh the 
permanent charitable foundations, called ‘Operepie,' regulated the law 
of July 17, 1890. The general results of an inquiry in 1900 wore : — 
Leaving out o( account institutions intended for lending, or for the encourage- 
meni of saving (that is, monti di pieta, monti frumeiitari, ca.ssc di prestanze 
agrarie), there were 27, 078 operepie, with a gro.ss capital of about 2,205,000,000 
francs. Tlieir net income amounted to 52,559,000 lire. Added to this net 
income were casual legacies, contributions from private benefactors, subsidies 
from communes (for hospitalsh all of which receipts arc spent annually, 
and thus the sum at the dis])osal of the opere pie in 1900 (la.st available data) 
amounted to 120,765,000 lire. Between 1901 and 1914 the ca])ital of all the 
benevolent institutions was increased by 313 million lire (about twelve 
million pounds .sterling). 

Finance. 

Revenue and Expend it iirr. 

Direct taxes are those on lands, on houses, and on incomes derived 
from movable capital and labour. The tax on lauds amounts to about 
86 million lire. That on houses is at the n>to of 12*5 per cent, (with 
three-tenths additional) of the amount taxable, whicli is two-thirds of 
the real annual v.aliio in the ca.se of hrctorics, and three-fourths in the 
case of dwelling hons»*.s. In 1914-15 this tax brought in about 123 
million lire. The tax on incomes from movable wealth was raised to 
20 per cent, of the amount taxable. The amount taxable in the case of 
incomes varies from the whole income to fifteen -fortieths according to 
variotis conditions. This tax in 1914-15 amounted to 383 million lire. The 
communes and provinces also tax lands and buildings. The State grants 
to the communes one- tenth of the proceeds of the tax on incomes as 
compensation for other communal revenues made over to the State by 
various laws. 

The principal indirect taxes are:— the customs duties, the octroi, the 
taxes on manumetures, the salt and tobacco monopolies, lotto. 
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Total revenue aril expenditure for five years (25 lire — IZ.) : — 


Y ears 

ending June 30 

Total Revenue 

1 Total Expenditure 


Difference 



Jjire 

Lire 


Lire 

1911- 

-12 

2,859,927,677 

2,859,927,677 


— 

1912- 

-13 

3,252,073,913 

3.248,789,972 


3,283,941 

1913- 

-14 

3,160,230,044 

; 3,129,228,156 i 

-f 

31,001,888 

1914- 

-15 

4,046,700,570 

i 5,954,301,581 

- Id 

907,604,011 

1915)- 

-16 ^ 

3,007,027,827 

2,960,545,028 

+ 

46,482,799 


I EsiiinaU’^. 


Estimates for year ending June 30, 1917 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

Lire 

JBranches of Expenditure 

Lire. 

Ordinary 


Ordinary , 


State Property ; 


Treasury . . . . ! 

944,408,161 

Real Property 

14,410,8r.') 

Pinanee . 

347,321,385 

Railwavs 

1--\760,000 

Justice . 

57,845,003 

Direct Taxes : 

Foreign Affairs 

14,407,775 

Land Tax 

‘>0,400,000 

Iiistruetioii 

105,.S()2,790 

Income Tax (personalty) 

370,000.000 

Interior 

111,048,845 

House Tax . 

134,000,000 

Public Works . 

64,881,282 

Taxes on Transactions : 

Posts and Telegraphs 

130,094, .558 

Succession Duties 

do, 000,000 

W.ar .... 

347,801.800 

Registration . 

10.0,400,000 

Marine . . . . j 

2.50,732,970 

Stamps .... 

12.0,70.7,000 

Agriculture, Indu,.try, 

Taxes on Railway Traffic 

•10,775,000 

Corimieree . 

24,1.55,505 

Indirect Taxes : 


Colonies .... 

58, .842, 445 




Excise .... 

272,080,000 

Total of all Ordinary . ; 

2,503,018,611 

Customs 

334,000,000 

i 


Octrois . 

Monopolies : 

•51,340. fSS 

Extraordinary 


Tobacco 

420,0.30,000 

Treasury . 

457,793.381 

Salt .... 

110.000,000 

Finance . . . . j 

3,034,500 

Lotteries 

100,000,000 

Justice . . . . i 

104,577 

Quinine 

2,700,000 

Foreign Affairs . . j 

2,000 

Public Services : ; 


Instniction . . . j 

10,095,087 

Posts . . . . j 

145,500,000 

Interior . . . . i 

1.5,707,007 

Telegraphs and Tele- 1 


Public Works . . . i 

124.723,400 

phones 

.58.. 300. 000 1 

Posts and Telegraphs . | 

14,000,087 

Repayments 

108,2.82,015 ' 

War ! 

51,151,421 


Marine 

9,021,810 

Total (including 

i 

Agriculture, <fec. 

7,520,192 

various receipts) . 

2,807,21.5,504 

I Colonics . 

77,501,580 

Virements'^ 

113,600,702 

1 ' 


Total Ordinary . 

2,080,822,380 

1 j 


Extraordinary 


i 1 


Variou.s Receipts . 

10,307,303 : 

j i 


Railway Construction , 

30,000,000 



MovementofCajiital : 
Compensations and Re- 

4,11.3,945 

i 

1 

j 


coveries 

Loans .... 

Total Extraordinary 
(including various 

34,208,321 

1 480,960,040 



, 508. 502,. 3.32 

1 Total Extraordinary . 

771,324,043 

advances) 

Grand Total 

.3,.540,324,710 

1 Grand Total 

3, .334, 943, 254 


(141.072,088/-.) 

1 

(183,897,730/.) 


1 ViremenU indicate* money received and expended fur Hpecial purposes. Though ex- 
penditure of this nature is here shown only for the Treasury and the Ministry ol Finance, 
it is distrihiiied among all the ministries to the total amount stated in the next table. 
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In the Budget statement the revenue and expenditure are distributed 
over four categories, summarised as follows : — 


1916-17 

1st Category 
(effective) 

2nd Category j 3rd Category 
(Construction (Movement of 
of railways) , capital) 

4th Category 
(Virements) 

Total 

Revenue 
Expenditure : 

Lire 

2,881,72(1,934 

2,741,453,772 

Lire ! liire 

.30,000,000 j 523.990,993 
30,000,000 i 449,882,()9l i 

, - , 1 

Lire 

11.3,000,791 1 

113,1)00,791 i 
1 

Lire 

3,549,324,710 

3,334,943,254 

1 

Diflference . 

+ 140,273,11)2 

— ! +74,108,302 

! ~ - j 

+ 214,381,465 


Public Debt. 

Interest (including premiums) and sinking fund of the Public Debt 
on July 1, 1016 ; — 


! 

Debts 

Per 

Cent. 

Rentes, Inter- 
ests, (fee. 

Hiiiking 
Fund 
1915-1 G 

Y ear of 
Extinc- 
tion 

I. Consolidated debt ^ : 


Lire 

Lire 


Rentes atSiVpr. ct. (ex. o;,-) 

3i 

283,420.357 

— 

— 

„ a ,, 

3 

4,802,125 

— 

— 

„ H 

3>> 

33,018,840 


— 

41 

) j ^'2 n 

44 

32,454,819 

— 


Total consolidated debt . 


353,696,143 

— 

— 

II. Obligations . . . | 

3 to 
44 

|243,173’280 

20,288,829 

1940-60 

III. Permanent annuity due to\ 

3 to 




the Holy See . . / 

34 

3, 225, 000 



IV. Debts separately inscribed : 

3 to 5 

6,688,284 

86,720 

/1916- 

\l959 

V. Various debts 

3to6 

163,223,069 

8,028,026 

/1917- 

\1986 

VI. Floating debt : 





Treasury ordinary bonds 





(interest) 

— 

19,000,000 

— 

— 

Current accounts (interest) ! 

— 

500,000 ! 

— 

— 

Advances by the Bank 

— 

7,775,000 

— 

— 

Total public debt . . j 


797,294,741 

i 

28,403,575 

1 

— 


I By-law of May 1, 1912, the interest Ott the 5 p.c. (groes) and 4 p.c. (net) consolidated 
debts is reduced from 8f i>.c. (net) to 3^ p.c. 
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The capital (nominal) of the consolidated and redeemable debt amounted 
to 16,927,718,617 lire on July 1, 1915, or 637,108,740/. sterling, and the 
interest to 672,101,926 lire, or 22,884,076/. sterling. 

On June 30, 1916, the property of the State was as follows : — 


Financial assets (Treasury) . . . . 

Property, immovable, movable, loans, and various 
titles ........ 

Property of industrial nature .... 

Material in use in army and navy . . . . 

l^roperty used in the service of the State 
Scientific and artistic material . . . . 

Gold in depot . . . . . . 


Estimated Value. 
Lire 

2,491,663,472 

2,799,374,277 

4,954,438,807 

2,675,562,322 

958,947,980 

263,510,807 

11,542,835 


Total . 


14,155,070,500 


In the financial year 1914-15 the revenue from State property was ; — 
Ecclesiastical, 399,799 lire; from fixed capital, 9,855,670 lire; from the 
Cavnur Canals, 3,375,810 lire; various, 2,723,807 lire; total, 15,955,288. 

Defence. 

I. Ekontier. 

The extent of the land frontier of Italy is as follows French 
frontier 300 miles ; Swiss 418 ; Austro- Hungarian 484 ; frontier of San 
Marino 24 ; in all (exclusive of San Marino) 1,202 miles. The coast line 
of the x^eninsula measures 2,052 miles ; of Sicily, 630 ; of Sardinia, 830 ; 
of Elba and the small islands, 648 ; the total length of coast is thus 
4,160 miles. 

On the (.'ontincntal frontier of Ital}' the principal ])asses of the Alps 
are defended by fortifications. The ha.sin of tlie Po is also studded with 
fortified places; the chief strong places in the region are the following: — 
Oasale, Piacenza, Verona, Mantua (the.se two belong to the old Austrian 
Quadrilateral), Venice, Alessamlria. On the coasts and islands are the 
following fortified places : — Vado, Genoa, Spezia, Monte, Argeiitaro, Oaeta ; 
works in the Siraits of Messina, Taranto. To tlie north of Sardinia a 
group of fortified islands form the naval station of Maddalena. Koine is 
]H’otected by a circle of forts. 

II. Aumv. 

Service in the airny (or navy) is compulsory and universal. The tota 
period is 19 ycar.s, beginning at the age of twenty The young men of 
the year are divided into 3 categories ; the first being posted to the per- 
manent army ; the second also to the jauirianont army hut with ‘ unlimited 
leave ' ; and tlie third, that is thosi? exempted from active service, to tlie 
territorial militia. The .second category men form wliat is called tbe ‘ com- 
plementary force.’ 

The term of service in the ranks of tlie permanent army is 2 years 
for all arms. After passing through the ranks, the men are placed on 
‘unlimited leave,’ they are transfeiTed to the reserve, in which they 
remain until they have completed a total of 8 years’ service. From the 
reserve the soldier passes to trie mobile militia, the term of service in which 
is 4 years. After completing his time in the mobile militia he is traps* 
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tcrrcd to the territorial militia, in which he remains 7 years ; thus hnishiug 
hia military service at the age of 39. 

The second category recruits are regarded as beloiigijig to the ])ermanent 
army for the first 8 years of their service. During this period they receive 
from 2 to 6 months’ training, which maybe sju’ead over several years. They 
then pass to the mobile militia, and afterwards to the territorial militia, the 
[*oriods of service in each being the same as in the case of the first category 
soldiers. The men allotted to tlie third cjitegory, who are [)Osted at once to 
the territorial militia, receive 30 days’ training. 

Ill Italy each reginu'nt receives recruits iiom all parts of the country, 
and the troops (diange their stations by brigades every four years. On 
mobilisation regiments would be filled uj) by reservists from the districts in 
which they are quartered at the time. Reliefs are so ariangcd that at least 
half tlie rescu'vists shall have previously served in the unit which they would 
join on mobilisation. 

The field army consists of 12 army corps and 3 cavalry divisions. 
The army corps consist of 2 divisions, except the IX th army cori)S, in 
the Roman district, which has an additional division, 'fhere are two 
Inigades of infantry each consisting of two regiments of thn*e battalions, and 
a regiment of field artillery (5^ batteries) to eacli division, which has a 
war strength of 14,156 officers and men, 1,399 lioi’ses, and 30 guns. There 
is a regiment of fiedd artillery (6 batteries of 6 guns), 2 or 3 lieavy batteries, 
a cavalry regiment, and a regiment of Bersaglieri, to each army corj)S. 
Cavalry divisions each consist of 2 brigades of 2 regiments, and of 2 horse 
artillery batteries. 

Each regiment of Bersaglieri (light infantry) consists of 3 battalions of 
inlantry and 1 battalion of cyclists, the cyclists being intended to supple- 
ment the cavalry in the field. The Alpini are frontier troo[)S, specially 
organised to dehmd the mountain passes leading into Italy ; they consist 
of 8 regiments (26 battalions) of Alpine infantry, and 2 regiments of 36 
mountaiu artillery battcritvs. There are, furllierrnore, 1 regiment of horse 
artillery of 8 batteries, 2 regiments of heavy artillery of 10 batteries 
each, and 10 regiincnts of fortress artilleiy. The enginceis are orgaiihed 
as 6 regiments : 2 consist of pioneers, 1 of pontoon troops, 1 of telegra])h 
troops, 1 of sappers and miners, and 1 of railway troops. The aeronautical 
service consists of a ‘ sjieeialUt battalion ’ of 5 companies, of an experimental 
section, of a ‘ ilyiiig battalion ’ of 2 companies, and of a growing number 
of field 8(iuadrons of 7 aeroplanes each ; there were to be 30 complete during 
the course of 1914. Italy })Ossesscd 9 airships in 1913. 

The Carabinieri are a force of mililary police. They are recruited by 
selection fiom the army, and they remain in the ranks of the force until they 
have completed 3 years’ service. They tlien serve in tlie reserve of the 
carabinieri for 4 yi*ars, after whicli they are transferred to the territorial 
militia for the remainder of their .service, and arc reckoned as a })art of the 
army. 

The strength of the field army (12 army corps and independent cavalry) 
is about 400,000 combatants. The nominal stiength of the mobile militia 
is 326,000, Imt^ tlie numbers put into the field would not ]>erha})s exceed 
200,000. The'‘ ‘ complementary ’ troops should bo sutficient to maintain 
the strength of the first line and mobile militia in the field. The territorial 
militia is strong numerically, but only about half the miinber, viz., the 
first category men who liave passed tlirough the army and mobile militia, 
could be made use of, should its services ever be required. 

The arm of the Italian infantry is the Mannlicher Carcano rifle, a maga- 
zine weapon of 6*6 mm. calibre. The territorial militia lias the old Vetterli, 
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The field artiller/ is being rearmed with the De Port gun and carriage, 
calibre 7*5 cm., model 1912. 

The following table gives the peace establishment of the Italian army in 
1914, exclusive of troops in Africa : — 



j Officers 

1 Men 

Horses A Mules 

Administration, staff, military 
schools, etc 

1 

1,286 

1,888 

2,442 

Infantry, 389 battalions, and 88 

di.strict headquarters . 

7,891 

154,217 

6,205 

Cavalry, 150 squadrons, and 29 

depots ..... 

1,006 

26,404 

25,467 

Artillery, 263 batteries, 110 com- 

panics, 51 depots, etc. 

2,3.59 

51, 134 

23,084 

Engineers, 82 companies, and 10 

companies engineer train . 

630 

15,206 

1,284 

Medical, 12 companies 

773 

4,893 

420 

Commissariat, 12 companies . 

i 452 

5,488 

81 

Carabineers, 12 legions . 

i 726 

30,680 

5,362 

Total 

15,123 

289,910 

64,345 


The war eflfective of the Italian Army is 3,159,836 of all ranks. 

The garrison of Libya is not yet fully organised. There arc to be 3 
infantry battalions, 4 companies mounted infantry, 2 field batteries and 2 
mountain batteries as colonial troops recruited voluntarily in Italy.for 3 years 
service. The native army is to consist of 12 battalions, 6 squadrons, 6 
mountain batteries, 3 camel squadrons, etc. 

The total military budget of Italy for 1914-15 amounted to 18,756,338/. 

The Italians have a special African corps in Erythrea, consisting of 3 com- 
panies of white infantry and 10 native battalions ; also 1 squadron of native 
cavalry, a local company of artillery (I taliams), and a native mountain battery. 
Its total strength is about 8,600 of all ranks. 

In Italian Somaliland there is a native corps of 15 infantry comi)anies, 
1 camel company and 1 artillery company, with Italian officers, and a body 
of military police. Total strength about 4,700 of all ranks. 

Aviation . — On the outbreak of War Italy had 200 aeroplanes organised 
in 28 squadrons. They were of two distinct classes, light and heavy 
— the first of French, English and Italian models, and the second all 
Italian. The heavy is also well supplied with hydroplanes of the Curtiss 
and Borel types. 

The Government had in August, 1914, four dirigibles of 420,000 cubic 
feet, with two motors each of 250 h.p., with a speed of 44 miles an hour, 
and capable of rising to 7,000 feet ; and two Parsovals of 350,000 cubic feet, 
each with two motors^of 180 h.p. 

III. Navy. 

The Italian navy estimates for financial years ending June 30 were ; — 

& JS 

1915-16 . . 10,896,283 I 1913-14 . . 10,269,460 

1914-15 . . 11,188,685 | 1912-13 . . 8,675,446 
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The naval administration, under the Minister of Marine, is thus organised : 
An assistant secretary ; a vice-admiral as Chief of the Staff ; a Superior Hoard 
composed of two vice-admirals, the lieutenant-general of the Genio Navale 
(naval architect), the lieutenant-general of engineers' corps, a ca})tain as secre- 
tary, and a civil member ; a general surgeon at the head of the sanitary service ; 
a general of the Genio Mililare (military architect) at the head of a section 
having charge of the engineering works of the naval stations ; a general pay- 
master directing the sections of account. A rear-admiral is chief of a special 
department administering matters concerningthe personnel ,* another 

rear-admiral the prrsoiincL (mow) ; a major-general of the Genio Navale of th*at 
dealing with naval construction, and a rear-admiral of that devoted to 
ordnance and equipment. A civil officer administers the department of the 
merchant marine, which is under the dirci^tion of the assistant secretary for 
the navy. For purposes of local naval administration and defence the Italian 
littoral is divided into four departments; Spezia ; Naples; Venice; 
Taranto. The vessels arc a])])ortioncd, for administrative purposes, between 
the four departments. There are torpedo stations all round the Italian 
coasts, the head stations being at (*enoa, S]>ezia, ^^addalena, Gaota, Messina, 
Taranto, Brindisi, Ancona, and Venice. Summary of the Italian navy : — 




Comi)leted at end of 


101 

•3 1016 

1917 

Dreadnoughts 

Vi 

6 

.3 

Pre-Dreadnoughts .... 

8 

7 

7 

Armoured cruisers 

10 

.s 

s 

Protected cruisers .... 

i d 

}>', 

16 

Torpedo gunboats, etc. . . . ' 

10 

10 

9 

De.stroyors . .... 

i;5 

48 

4^ 1 

Tor[tedo boats 

1 Cl» 

71 

71 

Subrnarinea 

1 20 

10 

20 '! 


Some ships of no fighting value are excluded from the above table. 

The tables which follow of the Italian armour-clad fleet and flrst-class 
cruisers are arranged chronologically, after the manner of other similar tables 
in this book, thoiigli it should be remembered that in Italian official classi- 
fication tlic usual line between battlc.ships and armoured cruisers does not 
exist. The four super-Dreaduoughts are not included in the above summary, 
their situation not being known. 

Battli: Fleei. 




Name 


« c 

2 a 


Armour 


Principal 

Armament 


I gj O) 

: 


1 ° 


! 



Mar. 

speed 


Dreadnoughts, 


! knots 


1900 

Dajite Alighieri 

10,000 

n 


12 12iu. ; 20 4 -Tin. 

3 1 

.34,000 i 

1 

24 

1910 

-fConte di Oavour 
\Giullo Cegare . 

|21,500 

n 

9 i 

1 18 12in. ; lS4-7in. ' 

3 

24,000 ! 

22*5 

im 

fDuilio . . . ] 

\Andrea Doria . J 

} 21,600 

9} i 


13 12in.; 18 6iu. , 

S 

i 

28,000 i 

23 
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, 

Armour 

i 

! 



First of cl{ 
laid do wi 

Name 

Displace 

inent 

Belt 

-n 

C 

S3 

to 

tfj 

Princi]»al 
Armament ; 

lorpem 

Tubes 

(3 

o 

Max., 

speed 


1/(7. ('oJomho 

M.Colonna 
jF. Morosini 
[C(fracciolo 

Super- Drcadn o ugh ts. 

1 i ■ 1 

/2S,0O0 ; i;; 10 [ S loin. ; I'O bin. 

- 

48,000 

25 



Pi 

e-Jjreadnouyhls. 





f\. tli Saint-Jioii 

IE. Fiiiberto 

1 9,809 

10 

10 

1 4 lOiii,; 8 Gin., 8 
j l^in. 


14,29G 

13,552 

}18 

1897 

Regina .Margheiita . 

ia,427 

«) 

8 

4 12in.; 4 8in.; li> 
Gin. 

4 )j'.;0,47o 
* (i 19,822 

}21 

1901 

/Vittorio Emaiiuele . 

J Regina Elena . 

jNa]»oli 

\Roma 

I-- 

10 

8 

2 12in.; 12 Sin, 

J 

d 

19,000 

19,2!»8 

19.000 

20.000 

1 22-0 



yl rniuurcd G ruist'vs. 




ISW 

! Marco Polo 


4 

— 

1 6 Gin.; 10 4'7iu. 

4 

10,G43 

17 T) 

1800 

,/Vettor Pisan i . 

, (Carlo Alberto , 

f b,*.00 

0 

- 

12 Gin. ; G 4 ’Tin. 

4 

13,219 

18 

1897 

/Varese 

(F. Ferruccio . 

j 7,:'.o0 

0 

■ - 

1 loin.; 2 8in.; 14 
Gin. 


14,713 

13,88.5 

13,035 

1 20 

1004 

/S. Gioigio 
{S. Marco . 

(Pisa .... 

1 

1 9,888 
10,118 

1 * 

b.i 

4 loin.; 8 7‘.un 

J 

d 

18,000 

20,000 

19,000 

19,000 

1 22 5 


The Drcadought battlesiiip Ldoiiardo da yinci (sister ship of the Conte d.i 
Cavour) was blown up in Taranto harbour on August 2, 1916, and has 
been removed from the list. The battle.^hip Uenrdello Britt, the armoured 
cruiser Atnalfi (sister of Pirn), the Giuseppe Garibaldi, and destroyers Turbine 
and Impeluoso, and the submaiine Medusa have lu’en lost in the war, as well 
as the auxiliary Gitla di Messina. 

The protected cruisers are small craft, of which only 3 may be considered 
up to modern requirements. 

The personnel consisted before the war of 1,927 ofTicers (comprising 1 
admiral, 23 vice- and rear-admirals, 232 captains and commanders, 444 
lieutenants, 218 sub-lieutenants and midshipmen, 108 engineer-constructors, 
312 engineers, 2^)9 sanitary oilicers, 200 commissariat officers, 157 officers 
of tlie Corpo Rcale Equipatjgi) ; and 38,000 men (sailors, gunners, me- 
chanicians, &c.). Botii naval and military officeis are attached indifferently 
to the aerial service. 

Production and Industry. 

I. AUKICULTUllK. 

The systems of cultivation in Italy may be reduced to three : — 1. The 
system of peasant proprietorship (coltivazione per cconomiao amano propria) ; 
2. That of partnership (colonia parziaria) : 3. That of rent (affitto). 
Peasant proprietorship is most common in Piedmont and Liguria, but is found 
in many other parts of Italy. The system of partnership or colonia parziaria, 
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more esi)ecially in tlie form of mezzadria, consists in a form of partnership 
between the projnietor and the cultivator. This system is general in Tuscany, 
the Marches, and Unibria. It is almost unknown in the Basilicata, little 
practised in Apulia, Calabria, and Sardinia, and has been entirely abandoned 
in the two most advanced centres of cultivation in the south, viz. ; — Barese and 
the province of Naples. Various modifications of the system exist in different 
parts of Italy. The system of rent (affitto) exists in Lombardy and Venetia. 
Large farms (la grande coltura) exist in the neighbourhood of A^ercelli, 
Lavia, ^lilan, Cremona, Chioggia, Ferrara, Grosseto, Rome, Caserta, and in 
Apulia, the Basilicata, Calabria, and at Oirgenti and Trapani in Sicily. In 
Italy generally the land is much subdivided. 

The area of Italy coinjuises 70,811,0^0 acres. Of this area 51,309,310 
acres are under crops and 11,272,339 acres are forest-;. Waste land forms 
7*9 per cent, of the whole, tilled land 48 ‘8 per cent., pasture 28 T per cent., 
vineyards and oicluuds 5*8 per cent. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follows : — 




A Cl cage 


Produce in cwts. 



ICl-l 

1915 

1916 ; 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Wheat . 

11 , 1 * 21 , COO '' 

12,648,750 

11,815,750 : 

92,230,000 

92,825,000 

96,088, tX)0 

Barley 

017.0(10 i 

615,000 1 

612,500 ! 

3,012,000 

4,812,000 

4.402,000 

( )ats 

1,227,501) ' 

1,222,000 : 

1,1)65,750 ' 

7,78^,01.0 ! 

9,128,000 

7.570,000 

U.\ c 

80(),2:.0 

297,50.) 

288,750 

2.672,000 ^ 

2,216,000 

2,714.000 

Maixe . 

0,9.S:i,500 ' 

3,932,500 ‘ 

3,039,750 ; 

53,346,000 , 

61,800,000 

41,264,000 

Uicc 

305,250 

36u,()00 i 

356,750 : 

10,894,000 

11,212.000 

10,406,000 

Beans . 

1,584,250 

1,351,7.' 0 : 

1,225,750 , 

6,402,000 

9,486.000 

7,552,000 

Potatoes 1 

735,250 , 

733,500 ^ 

737,750 ! 

1,663,000 1 

1,545,000 

1,477,200 

Sn^ar Beet- 
root 1 

! 101,750 

125,000 : 

117,500 1 

1 ,350,000 

1,4S0,0('0 

1,100,000 

Vines - . 

! 11,302,500. 

11,041.000 

10,872,500 : 

917,012 i 

419,210 

857,120 

Olives “ 

j 5,745,500 I 

5,750,000 . 

5,767,500 i: 

39,248 

33,000 ' 

1 

33,000 


1 Produce in toiiH. Produce in thousand gallons. 


Ill 1915 Italy exported 25,754 and imported 8,463 cattle; exported 
3,063 and imported 167 sheep ; exported 263 and imported 37 goats ; 
exported 16,323 ami ini]>orted 43 swine. 

Silk culture, though tlourishiiig most extensively in Lombardy, Piedmont 
and Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. The average annual production 
of silk cocoons in the four yeans 1912-15 is estimated at 41,631,250 kilo- 
grammes, and of silk at 4,361,000 kilogrammes (in 1876, 1,293,000 kilos. ). 
In 1915 the estiimited silk cocoon crop was 33,897,000 kilogrammes, as 
against 46,668,000 kilogrammes in 1914. 

In the year 1898-99 there were only 4 sugar factories, with an output of 
5,972 metric tons ; in 1914-15 there were 30, their output being 150,216 tons. 

The value of the outjuit of industrial chemical products in 1913 was 
193,000,000 lire (in 1893, 26,134,000 lire). 

II. Fouestry. 

The forest area (exclusivcof chestnut plantations) is ahoui 4,000,000 hectares. 
The yield from the forests was valued as follows in 1915 Timber, 1,120,000 
cubic metres at 39,280,000 lire ; firewood, 4,500,000 cubic metres at 
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63,000,000 lire; charcoal, 4,528,500 quintals valued at 68,927,500 lire; 
total value, 171,207,500 lire (6,848,300/.). 

Tills total is exclusive of secondary produce valued at about 55 millions 
of lire annually. The forest produce thus amounts to 225 millions of lire. 
From 1867 to June 30, 1915, 33,555 hectares were replanted by or with 
assistance from the Government. 

III. Mines and Minerals. 

Production in metric tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons = 1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1915 : — 


Ore.?, Ac. 

j 

' Produc- 
tive mines 

Metric 

tons 

Lire 

Workers 

Iron 

23 

679,970 

19,596,028 

1,881 

Manganese .... 

20 

12,577 

482,250 

479 

Copper .... 

■ 5 

74,470 

2,225,607 

1,022 

Zinc . . . . ) 


f 80,622 

10,907,991 


Lead . ... ( 

o/ 

\ 41,590 

11,869,855 

j 11)41/ 

Gold 

1 2 

290 

8,280 

31 

Antimony, argentiferous 

' 6 

4,334 

720,668 

328 

Mercury .... 

7 

110,642 

6,875,220 

847 

Iron and cuprous pyrites 

8 

369,320 1 

8,962,309 

2,214 

Mineral fuel .... 

59 ! 

953,082 1 

21,324,657 

1,712 

Sulphur ore . 

316 ; 

2,222,399 

29,312,534 

15,020 

Asphaltic and bituminous 

i 




substances .... 

: 13 ; 

47,650 

956,585 1 

489 

Boric acid .... 

7 

2,497 

1,373,350 

598 

Totals (iucluding graphite, 
petroleum and other 
minerals) . 

619 

~~ 

:119,551,887 

i 

41,095 ’ 


1 Exclusive of 1,701) workers in iion-proiluciive mines. Of the tola) inunher of 
worker.s 1,360 were f^einale. 


The quarries of Italy em])loy<Ml in 1915, 53,626 persons (1,318 females), 
the output of buibling and decorative stone being valued at 62,776,211 
lire. 


IV. Fisderik.s. 

On December 31, 1914, the number of vessels and boats employed in 
fishing was 29,486, with an aggregate tonnage of 79,996. These numbers 
include 48 boats of 419 tons engaged in coral lisliing. There were 149,672 
fishermen, of whom 6,884 were engaged in deep-sea or foreign fishing. The 
value of the fish caught in 1914 (excluding foreign TLshing) was estimated 
at 19,988,200 lire ; the value obtained from tnnny-fi.shing was 2,897,852 lire, 
and from coral-fishing 398,076 lire, the (juantity being estimated at 31,761 
kilogrammes. 
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V. Manufactures. 

The following table gives the figures of the Italian industrial census of 
Juno 10, 1911, for the number of establishments, the number of employees, 
and the aggregate horse-power, by Departments, by Provinces having over 
6,000 establishments, and by principal industries : — 


Departments 

and 

Provinces 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments 

1 

Em- ! 
ployees i 

Horse- 

power 

Abnizzi and 


i 


Molise 

9,005 ' 

30,906 j 

40,639 

Apulia . 

14,705 I 

82.099 ! 

39,402 

Bari . 

0,950 1 

40,935 ' 

14,182 

Lecce 

5,410 1 

29,899 ' 

18,350 

Basilicata 

2,808 - 

11,562 

5,145 

Calabria 

; 9,561 1 

40,358 

17,083 

Campania 

! 10,284 1 

158 119 i 

142.107 

Naples 

: 7,603 ! 

91,389 i 

8.3.709 

Etiiilia . 

' 20.317 

140,301 ! 

1(»4,314 

Bologna . i 

' 5,197 1 

44.521 ' 

20.713 

Liguria . 

' 11,450 ! 

132, (KU 

124,050 

Genoa . 1 

10,149 ; 

124,827 

109,730 

Lombardy . 

41, 27 1 

657, S53 

402,965 

Como. . 1 

0,153 ; 

105,262 ' 

49,391 

Milan. . 1 

17,493 

346,030 ' 

J 11.333 


Departments 

and 

Provinces 

Estab- 

li.sh- 

ment 

Em- 

ployees 

Horse- 

power 

Marches 

7,568 ! 

49,023 

40,339 

Piedmont . 

26,332 ' 

342,354 

264.572 

Alessandria 

5,171 

48,189 

22.309 

Novara 

6,108 

00,108 

93.830 

Turin 

10,299 

109.557 

123,711 

Koine . 

10,127 

72,306 

46,004 

Haidinia 

4,015 

34,010 

' 13,064 

Sicily . 

19,555 

120,740 

I 55,254 

Tuscany 

22.522 

lsh,045 

i 121,807 

Florence . 

8,298 

00,4^6 

i 39,582 

Umbria 

4,6S0 

32,100 

05.974 

Venetia 

20,904 

198,720 

j 136,435 

Total . 

1 

' 243,920 

1 

2,304,438 

1,020,404 


The particulars as to the kind of industries were as follows : — 


Industries 

Establish- 

ments 

Em- 

ployees 

Horse- 

power 

Industries connected with products of agriculture, hunt- 
ing, and Ashing 

Mining and metal-working industries (except the clieiiii- ! 

135.401 

640,850 

293,942 

cal industry) and construction work (building.^, roads, ; 
water power, <fec.) ! 

58,836 

095,737 

268,703 

Textile indmstry i 

32,091 , 

056,733 

177,610 

Chemical industry ' 

5,001 1 

100,924 

85.152 

Public services ! 

5,309 i 

76,788 

791,855 


Commerce. 


Special trade (in sterling) 


Year 

(exclusive of precious metals) ! 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

1911 

129,(322,414 

83,735,460 

1012 

144,164.000 

95,846,000 

1013 

145,511,000 

I 100,157,000 ! 

1914 

110,933,902 

88,416,107 ' 

1916 

196,142,012 

101,337,349 1 

1016 1 

218,832,000 

91,708,000 


Precious Metals (iu sterling) 


Imports 

£ 

I,158,8d0 

1,030,000 

811,000 

1,079,210 

094,444 


Exports 

£ 

1 ,083,072 

1.059.000 

3.211.000 
790,932 
130,288 


a X 2 
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The value in chousands of lire of the leading imjwts and exports for 
2 years was as follows : — 


Imports 


' 

1915 , Exports 

1914 

1915 


1,000 

1,000 ; 

1,000 

1,000 


Lire 

Lire 

Lir(‘ 

Lite 

Wheat .... 

238,578 

514,721 Raw silk . 

282,^32 

335,037 

Coni and coke 

33o,08I 

289,005 Cotton nianiifacture.s 

135,010 

191,000 

Raw cotton 

3-21,3! 5 

402,201 Silk manufactures . 

107,014 

155,103 

Boilers and machinerv . 

121,508 

01 ,268 Olive oil . 

32 571 

52,034 

Timber .... 

110,32.5 

24,752 iWines .... 

76,524 

42,013 

Wrought iron and stet ] . 

81,812 

50,132 l<du'ese .... 

67,293 

00,385 

Wool and woollen goods 

128,145 

208,470 I Fruits .... 

J 10.809 

85,379 

Coffee .... 

40,896 

57,0.30 iIIiMup (raw) . 

65,767 

29.430 

Scientific and electrical 


{Hides .... 

40,166 

15,967 

instruments . | 

00,320 

48.073 Tlggfi .... 

62,459 

5,045 

Hides (freal) or dried) . i 

112,240 

172,740 iSuliduir . . . . 1 

28,339 

31.774 

Silk manufactures . . j 

38.828 

17,814 jPulp of wheat 

35.442 

24,494 

Fish (dried) (or in oil) . ! 

1 55,048 

51, .504 i'^pun cotton, yai n, Ac. . 

42,407 

94,317 

Scrap iron, filings, Ac. . 

1 21,000 

22,202 ! Automobiles . 

36,635 

27,551 

Petroleum and benzine . 

1 31,780 

35,050 Fresh vegetable.s . 

22,120 

11,318 

Oil seed .... 

1 37.108 

38.277 {India rubber and gutta- 



Tobacco .... 

33,117 

20,020 ! iiercha .... 

58,106 

62,518 

Rubber, raw', and gutta- ■ 


Flour .... 

34,417 

9.443 

percha. . . . | 

40,9.‘2 

i 55,01*2 j Rice (cleaned) . . j 

29,378 

2,028 

Copper, brass, bioiizo, ' 


1 Works in marble and 



scrap, filings, Ac. . ! 

37,7 13 

81,755 1 alabaster 

31,618 

18,832 

Silk, raw and spun . . ; 

70,82-2 

( 2,450 iTomato conseives . 

i 24,730 

27,001 

Silk cocoons . 

10,594 

8,018 .Worked coral . 

i 12.711 

0,040 



jHats .... 

! 27,122 

19,045 


Special trade (excluding the precious metals) with the leading countries : — 


- 

1 lnii>orts from 1 Imports from 
(1015) ! (lOie)"^ 

' 

Expoits to 
(1015) 

Exports to 
(1910)* 


1,000 lire 

! 1,000 lire 


1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

France .... 

240,107 

i 458,415 


437.710 

513,567 

United Kingdom 

840,404 

! 1,078,019 


301,004 

374,001 

Auslria-IIungaiy 

487,873* 

— 


337,000* 

— 

Germany .... 

34,107* 

— 


104,9(-(P 

— 

Russia .... 

— 

__ 


184,124* 

— 

Switzerland 

118,118 

134,576 


314,082 

305,710 

United States 

1,749,204 

2,202,400 


283,-359 

2.36,335 

Turkey in Euroite, Albania, 
Montenegro, Servia, 



Rumania and Bulgaria 

— 

— 


— j 

— 

Belgium .... 

— 

— 


1 

— 

Argentine Republic 

' 480,050 

434,940 


141,104 

158,577 

British Possessions in 





Asia (excluding Aden) 

‘221,001 

237,747 


51,221 

66,617 

Egypt .... 

58,510 

38,303 

158,0.34 


08,4^0 

47,402 

83,254 

Spain .... 

00,854 


26,264 

Brazil .... 

: — 

— 



1 ^ 

China .... 

— 

— 


— 

1 — 

Japan .... 

1 — 

1 


*— 

1 - 


Provisional. 


For the determination of Customs' values, Ac., in Italy there is a permanent central 
commission, comprising official members, representatives of commercial corporations, Ac. 
The values recorded are those of the goods at the frontier, exclusive of import or export 
duties. For imports and exports the parties interested declare the value of the goods, 
their quantity, and the country of origin or destination. For imports there Is recorded the 
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gross weight in the case of goods subject to a duty of 20 francs per quintal (8#. l\d. per 
cwt.) or less : the net legal weight (i.e. with deduction of an official tare) in the case of 
goods subject to duty of 20 or 40 francs per quintal (8». \\d. to 16«. 3d. per cwt.) ; the 
actual net weight in the case of goods taxed at over 40 francs i>cr quintal (16a. 3d. per cwt.) 
For exports the gross weight is usually given. Inaccurate declarations are i)unishable by 
fine if the inaccuracies are piejudicial to the Treasury. 

The trade of Italy is regarded either as general or special. The general trade compre- 
hends all imi»orta from abroad, whether intended for consumption within the kingdom or 
merely for transit, and all exports to foreign countrie.s, whether national, nationalised oi 
only issuing after transit. The special trade is restj icted to iini-orts for consumittion and 
exports of national or nationalised merchandise. National merchandise consists of the 
produce and manufactures of the kingdom, while foreign imports on which the duties have 
been paid at the frontier are said to be nationalised. Transit trade denotes merchandise 
merely passing through the kingdom whether directly or aftei- having been temporarily 
warehoused. 

The treaty of 1883 jTovides for ‘the most favoured nation’ treatment in matters of 
commerce and navigation between Italy and the United Kingdom, and Italy is a party to 
the International Sugar C<mvcntion. 

The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according to the Board of Trade returns) in 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1914 

1015 

Exports to Italy 

1914 

191.3 

Olive oil 

£ 

1 1:>,008 

£ 

102,120 

Coal 

£ 

().‘26.'>,'r46 

jg 

5,234,280 

Hides 

48.'>,18r> 

432,. '>87 

h on work .... 

644,101 

1, 37vS,419 

Canned vegetables . j 

302.073 , 

‘290,478 

Machinery .... 

765,2^^0 

716,345 



43],S,3U ' 

3,4.'.) 

Copj.ei, sulphate of. 

! 360,. 576 

213,079 

Silk manufactures . 

V‘)S,872 

1,030,766 

Woollen goods . . 

46.3,747 

3 1 3, ‘255 

Cheese | 

328,r>3S i 

1 

‘297,612 

Cottons 

1 308,247 

1 

107,821 


Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years (in thousands of j»onnds sterling) : — 


— 10 P2 I 101,3 

■ £ \ £ 

Imports from Italy t(^ United Kingdom . | 8, ‘230 : S,J“27 

Exports to Italy from United Kingdom . ; 14,007 | 1 hOlO 


1014 : 

1915 

1 

1 1916 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,0)90 

11,258 

12,276 

1 ‘2,867 1 

13,920 

, 20,454 


Navigation and Shipping. 

Mercantile marine, January 1, 1915 : — 


- 

Sailing Vos.sels 

- 

Steam Vessels 

Total 





No. 

Tons 

No. . Tons 




Over 5,000 tons . 

9 

47,016 

i 9 47,016 


No. 

Tons 

3,001— 5, 000 tons . 

54 

194,827 

1 54 104,827 

Over ‘i,000 tons . 

4 

8,645 

2,001— 3,000 tons . 

133 

31.3,3.39 

137 . .823,904 

1,001 to 2,000 tons 1 

91 

126, ‘274 

1,001—2,000 tons . 

171 

25 ‘2. 988 

1 202 ‘ 879,262 

601 to 1,000 tons . 

64 

47,084 

601 — 1,000 ton.s 

120 

84,122 

I ISl ‘ 131,206 

101 to 600 tons 

367 

71,868 

101 — 500 tons 

126 

33,052 

1 493 1(4,920 

1 to 100 tons 

4,247 

96,188 

1 — 100 tons , 

1 336 

j 5,792 

1 4,583 100,980 

Total . 

4,778 

348,969 

Total 

949 

i 

I 933,156 

5,722 1,282,115 
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In 1914 the vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows :■ 



1 Entered Italian Ports 

Cleared fTom Italian Ports 


Vessels 

Tons 

, Vessels 

Tons 

Italian . . . j 

162,233 

88,658,398 

161,879 

38,591,812 

16,493,649 

Foreign . . . j 

10,430 

16,628,799 

10,893 

Total . . ' 

172,r)()3 

55,282,197 

172,272 

‘ 55,085,461 


Vessels entering and clearing in 1914 at the principal Italian ports : — 


, Port 


j 

Entered 

Cleared 


i No. 

j Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Genoa . 


6,013 

1 6,818,085 

5,890 

6,645,182 

Leghorn 


4,1 SI 

2,613,829 

4,177 

2,614,292 

Naples . 


8,913 

7,608,106 i 

8,920 

7,619,157 

Messina. 


3,004 

! 2,361,032 1 

3,001 

2,301,032 

Catania 


4,146 

2,126,507 

4,157 

2,120,977 

Palermo 


4,373 

; 3,298,636 ! 

4,377 

1 3,296,053 

Venice . 


3,230 

1 2,035,341 1 

3,142 

1 2,020,687 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

Ivongtli of State railways 8,526 miles (December 31, 1915) ; all the railway 
lines 11,636 miles. 

In 1914 the total receipts of the State railways were 603,395,191 lire. 

II. PosTvS AND Telegraphs. 

In the year 1914 there were 10,736 post offices, Tlie postal traffic was 
as follows : — 


Internal. : I Total 


__ 

Internal. 

i 

r^xieniai ami 

Transit 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Letters 

. ! 461,560 

114,214 

575,774 

Post cards 

. i 168,330 

30,020 

198,360 

Newspapers, Printed matter, &c. 

. i 1,333,324 

85,338 

1,418,663 

Post Office orders, drc. . 

50,460 

[ 3,709 

68,280 

Total 

2,022,675 i 

' 238,852 i 

2,256 027 


On June 30, 1914, the telegraph lines had a length of 35,015 miles, and the 
wires 213,695 miles. Thei e were 8,598 telegraph offices, of which 6,656 were 
State offices and 1,942 railway offices. There were, in that year, 19,086,881 
private telegrams sent inland; and 1,953,540 private international telegrams. 

The telephone service in 1914--15 had 99,693 subscribers. There were 362 
urban systems; and 778 inter-urban systems with 24,430 miles of line and 
48,861 miles of wire. Total number of conversations in the year, 6,973,261 
(excluding international con versaf ions, which numbered 66,635). In 1907 
the lol(>phone service passed to the direct working of the State. 
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Money and Credit. 

state notes and bank notes in circulation in lire : — 


- 

! 1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

state notes . 
Bank notes . 

485,290,605 

2,103,381,850 

408,073,615 

2,212.381,000 

1 

499,070,605 ! 
2, 2h3, 508,850 

657,241,876 

2,036,014,950 

1,082,102,315 

3 968,069,300 


The total coinage from 1862 to the end of 1915 was : gold, 430,840,430 
lire; silver, 650,476,256 lire; nickel, 48,462,933 lire; bronze, 84,461,917 
lire; total, 1,214,241,537 lire, exclusive of recoinage. 

The nominal value of the money coined (including recoinage) : — 


- 

Gold ; 

Silver 

Nickel ! 

Bronze 

Total 


Lire 

Lire 

i 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1911 

1,800,000 

3,369,620 

2,734,200 

262,543 

7,366,363 

1912 

2,323,460 

10.197,050 

4,208,000 , 

93,900 

16,822.410 

1913 

— 

16,176,910 

4,145,800 i 

130,203 

20,452,913 

1914 

— 1 

20,780,084 

2,861,533 

145,200 

23,786,817 

1915 

i — i 

21,124,780 

— I 

246,674 

21,371,454 


By law of July 22, 1894, gold and silver (5-franc pieces '900 line) were 
temporarily withdrawn from circulation, being represented by paper. On 
December 31, 1915, the actual currency consisted of 1,082,102,315 lire of 
State notes, 3,968,069,300 lire of bank notes, and about 80,000,000 lire of 
copper and nickel coin. 

There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of August 10, 
1893, there are only three banks of issue : the Baiica dTtalia, the Banco di 
Napoli, and tlio Banco di Sicilia. Assets and liabilities of those banks on 
December 31, 1915 : — 


- 

Assets 

— 

Liabilities 


Lire 


Lire 

Ca.sli aud Reserve i 

3,402.048,655 

Capital .... 

802,000,000 

3,968,009,800 

Bills .... 

742,056,492 

Notes in circulation 

Anticipations 

Credits .... 

261,022,722 
189,658,409 ; 

Accounts current, Ac. . 
Titles and valuables 

1,012,805,826 

Deposits 

7,898,.S20,361 i 

deposited . 

7,808,320,361 

Various securities . 

1,437,156,658 ; 

i 

Various . ... 

749,007,810 

Total . 

13,930,263,297 j 

Total ... 

1 18,030,263,297 


1 Reserve in gold, in silver, and in equivalent V)onda (1,099,702,345): Gold, 1,864,187,114 
lire; bills of exchange on foreign countries, foreign bank-notes, treasury bonds, Ac., 
208,000,228 lire ; silver (*900 fine), 118,659,950 lire ; fractional silver, 8,905,073 lire. 


On March 81, 1917, the total cash amounted to 1,052,657,000 lire ; inland 
bills to 545,650,000 lire ; foreign bills, 20,818,000 lire; advances, 508,065,000 
lire ; government securities 216,607,000 lire ; circulation, 3,863,242,000 lire. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 750 co-operative credit societies and 
popular banks, 1,896 mral banks, 197 ordinary credit companies, and 
7 agrarian credit institutions, and (January, 1916) 11 credit foucier com- 
panies, of which 4 were in liquidation, with 799,114,875 lire of ‘ cartelle 
fondiarie’ in circtilation, and with 768,884,023 lire of *mutui con ammorta- 
mento. ' 
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Tho following tttble gives statistics of the savings banks at the end of 
1915 :~ 


Oftlcos Depositors 


Total Deposits Repayments 

Dejmsits diiriii" year during year 


, Lire Lire ' Lire 

Post-office savings-banks 10^351 ; 1,06S,01. ‘1,000 o'.»3,0r2,l Hi! 620,083,777 

Ordinary ,, ' ,, 187 i — | 2, r.6 1,033,310 1,3 t.s,(.72,0(;5! 1,326,213,601 


On June 30, 1916, the savings deposited with the co-operative credit and 
ordinary credit coni])anies amounted to 1,190,536,670 lire, and Monti df pirtd, 
125.081,842 lire. 

On August 12, 1912, a Tiaw came into operation (‘stablishing life assur- 
ance as a State inono]ioly. The existing insurance com])anies were allowed 
to continue their o])eiations for 10 years under certain conditions. The 
National Insurance Institute carries out the Loveniineni business. It 
started operations on January 1, 1913, and has already assumed large pro- 
portions, having absorbed llic business of 21 insurance coni])anies (15 foreign 
and 9 Italian). According to tin* law, tlio companies which at the end of 
1911 were engaged in life insurance in the Kingdom which did not cede 
their business to the Oovmrnment were given the ])rivilcge of continuing 
their business for not more I ban 10 years, Avitli the obligation of turning over 
to the Government Institute 40 per cent, of the business done after the 
beginning of the new regime. Only 3 Italian and 9 foreign companies (‘on- 
tinued business in Italy under these conditions and later one of these also 
ceded its business to the institute, Ilranches of the National Institute of 
Insurance were established in cveiy Ih‘ovince of Italy, almost 1,900 branches 
in all. 

The insurance etfected by the Institute in the years 1914 and 1915 was 
3S follows : — 



1 


j 

101.^) 




No.ot'Coiit ractsj 

Amount 

No. of Contracts; 

Amount 

Ticsurance 

Insurance 

issucMl 
l)ai«l . 

! 2G,3(’'S 

1 22,318 

Lire 

I03,3si,'irn 

164, -1 16,26.:; 

16,618 

11,716 

Lire 

116,341,838 

104,542,36s 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of Italy are tho same as those of France, 
the names only being altered to the Italian form. 

The Lira of 100 CeMrsinii ; iiitrin.sic value, 25‘224.s’. to H. sterling. 

The coin in circulation consists of gold 10-lire and 20-lirc pieces ; of silver 
50 cent, 1-lire, 2-lirp, and 5-lire pieces ; nickel 20 cent pieces, and bronze 1, 
2, 5 and 10 cent j)ieces. Nickel coin is being .substituted for bronze to a 
large amount. Lank notes of 50, 100, 5C0 and 1,000 lire are in circulation ; 
also small notes, issued by the State, for 5, 10, and 25 lire. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Italy in Great Britain. 

A7nbassador , — Marquis Guglielrno Imyieriali, G,C. V.O. (a]>pointed June 2, 
1910). 
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Gouneillor, — Prince Livio Borgliese. f 

Sec^retaries. — Conte Ercole Duriiii di Monza, Cmv. Ga^)riele Preziosi, Gio- 
vanni P>alsamo,' Giuseppe Lanza, Principe di Scordia, and Tonimaso Bertele. 

Military Attachf^. — Major Count E. Greppi, C. B. 

Naval Attache. — Capitaine de Corvette Count Carlo Re}^ di Villarey, 

R.I.N., C.B. 

Archivist. — Cav\alierc Ugo Catani. 

There are Consular representatives at London (Consul— Marquis Ales- 
sandro Faa di Bruno), Dublin (C. ). Glasgow, Liverpool (C.G,), &c. 

2. Of Giikat Britain in Italy. 

Ambassador. --Ylt. Hon. Sir. I. Rennell Rodd, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., 
appointed December 1, 1908. 

Counsellor. — Hon. W. Krskine, M.V.O. 

Secretaries. — G. Monnsev, Lord GerabI Wellesley, K. A. Keeling, and 
G. M. Randel. 

Naval Attache. — Captain Larking, R.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. Lamb, M.V.O. 

Honorary Attache'^ — G. 11. Tjuwhitt and Geofl'iey, Scott. 

Cons%ds^Gen.eral . — Major W. P. (diapman (at Turin), A. J. A. Churchill, 
M.V.O. (at Naples), and W. Keene, ^f.Y.O. (at Genoa). 

There are Consular representatives at Brindisi, Cagliari, Florence, 
Genoa (C.G.), Leghorn (V.C. ), Messina (V.C.), Milan, ISbaples, Palermo, 
S[)ezia (V. C. ), and other towns. 

San Marino. 

Embraced in the area of Italy is the independent Re})ublic of San Marino, 
which claims to be the oldest State in Europe. Its legislative power is 
vested in the Great Council of 00 members elected by popular vote, a third 
of whom are renewable eveiy three year.s, and two of whom are appointed 
every six months to act as Regents (Capitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power. A smaller Council consists of 12 members, 
and is divided into 4 congresses ; Covgresso Economico di. Stato^ Congresso 
dei Lcgali, Congresso degli Studi, Congresso militarc. The froniier line is 24 
miles in length, area is 38 square miles, and population (August 1916) 
11,048. The revenue and expenditure for 1910-17 amounted to 882,102 and 
1,035,930 lire respectively. There is no public debt. The military 
force contains 39 officers and 950 men. Tlie chief exports are wine, cattle 
and stone. A new treaty of friendship with the Kingdom of Italy was 
concluded June 28, 1907, revised in 1908 and in 1914. The Republic has 
extradition treaties with England, Belgium, Holland, and United States. 
San Marino has bronze and silver currency coined in Italy : 210,000 lire in 
silver and 119,000 lire in bronze. 

FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES. 

Colony of Eritrea. 

The dominion of Italy on the coast of the Rod Sea extends from 
Cape Kasar (18° 2' N.) to Cape Dumeirah on the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12° 30' N.). The length of coast is about 670 miles. The area is about 
46,800 S(|uare miles, and the population, which is to a great extent nomadic, 
is estimated at 450,000t Ip 190$ there wore 274,944 natives and 2,930 
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Europeans (inclusive of the military forces), 2,271 of whom were Italians ; 
Massawah having 2,275 inhabitants, of whom 524 are European 
(exclusive of the garrison), and 480 Asiatics. Asmara is the seat of 
government. The Italian possessions on the Red Sea are constituted as the 
Colony of Eritrea, with the management of its own finances and an 
autonomous administration in 8 commissariats, as follows : — 


Commissariat 

^ Area in 

square miles 

T.dal 

Population 

Capital 

Hamassen . . . . 

1,160 

35,100 

Asmara 

Massowah . . . . 

5,000 

20,555 

Massowah 

Assab 

r),r)00 

2,071 

Assab 

Accneli Giizzi . 

3,475 

53,129 

Adi Caieh 

Serae .... 

3,300 

36.245 

Adi Quala 

Cheren . . , . 

8,800 

62.2.30 

Clteren 

Barca 

12,700 

36.862 

A cord at 

Gasc and Setit . 

5,500 

10,550 

Barentu 


I 


Military force, 342 officers and 13,137 men (9,868 natives and 3,269 
Italian). 

In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Governor . — Senator Nobile Giacomo dc Martino (1916). 

For the financial year 1916-17 the revenue and cx])enditurc of the Colony 
of Eritrea were e'^ti mated at : Colonial revenue, 5,325,221 lire ; State contri- 
bution, 17,440,000 lire ; total revenue, 22,765,221 lire ; expenditure, civil 
administration, 17,899,772 lire ; military, 4,865,449 lire total expenditure, 
22,765,221 lire. 

The tropical climate and the general scarcity of water during the summer 
months necessitate works for irrigation before crops can be raised with success. 
Pasture is abundant, but the pastoral population is essentially nomadic. 
Camels, oxen, sheep, goats, are common, and the produce, consisting of 
meat, hides, butter, sup])lies articles of local trade. Pearl-fishing is carried on 
at Ma.ssawah and the Dahlak archipelago to the annual value of from 250,000 
lire for pearls and 800,000 lire for mother-of-pearl. A very promising trade 
is being cari’ied out in palm nuts. The exportation of these nuts in 1914 
was over one million lire. There are gold mines worked about 6 miles from 
Asmara, with hopeful results. 

At Massawah the imports by land and sea, the exports, and the tonnage 
entered were as follows : — 


- 

1912 

I 1013 1 

1914 

1915 

Imports . Lire ! 

18,845,118 

' 20,403,500 1 

26,367,541 

23,623,400 

Exports . ,, 

0,371.802 

11.. 580, 74 4 

1 10,040,710 1 

1 14,06)5,201 

Transit ,, 

5,2.34,262 

2,805,774 I 

1 3,054,082 

5,845,617 

Tonnai,'e entd. Tons 

200,388 

26.9,678 

338,728 

356,258 


There are 74 miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara (end of 1912), 
and now the line is being taken to Keren (58 miles) and Agordat (46 
miles). There are 11 post-offices. There is a telegraph line of 243 miles in 
length There are 3 telephone lines. Two wireless telegraph stations have been 
opened at Massawah and Assab, They communicate with the radiotelegraphic 
jsystem of Italian Somaliland al«o with Italy (Coltano). There is, thus, 
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through wireless communication between Italy and Italian Somaliland, via 
Massawah. 

The legal cjirrency consists of Italian coins and those of the Latin Union, 
but in actual circulation there are still some Maria Theresa dollars. The Italian 
mint has issued coin amounting to 10,879,995 lire, under the denominations 
of Eritrean dollars ( = 5 lire), and dollar pieces. 

Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony and Protectorates of Italian Somaliland have an area of 
139,430 sq. miles and a population of about 450,000. They extend along 
the east coast of Africa from British Somaliland to the course of the 
Juba and comprise the Protectorates of Northern Somaliland, viz., the 
Sultanate of the Mijertins (Osman Mahamiid) fioni Bender Ziade, the most 
northerly point belonging to 1 taly on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gabbel 
on the Indian Ocean {S"' 13' N. lat.) ; the territory of the Nogal from Cape 
Gabbel to Cape Garad (6” 47' N. lat.); the Sultanate of Obbia (Ali Jusuf) 
from Cape Garad to the northern boundary of the colony of Benadir, 
determined by a line which ends at the sea near the wells of Fah (about 
4°30'N. lat.) ; and the Colony formerly called “ Benadir ” but now officially 
known as the “Somalia Italiana Meridionalo,” which extends from 
4° 30' N. lat. to the mouth of the Juba, and comprises the following four 
administrative divisions; — (1) Medio Shebeli, with Mogadisho (population 
13,000) as capital, (2) Basso Shebeli and Goscia, with Brava (8,000) as 
cayutal, (3) Alto Shebeli, with Mahaddei (5,000) as capital, and (4) Alto Juba, 
with Baidoa (2,000) as capital. The colony is administered by a civil 
governor wlio I'esides at Mogadisho. A royal decree of December 8, 1910, 
provides for the minting of silver coins of 1 ruy>ec, A and J rupee for Italian 
Somaliland, of the value of 15 ru}>ees to 11. sterling. The principal 
occupation of tlie peoyde is cattle-rearing for the tiibcs of the country ; and 
agricultiira for the low classes of poymlation imported as slaves in the ypast, 
and now free. But the Mijertins rear chiefly camels and sheep. Imports 
(1915-16), 6,828,463 lire ; exymrts, 3,429,965. Imports are yarn, timber, 
yietroleiim, rice, sugar, cottons ; exym-ts, butter, cotton, hides, dura. Animal 
ywoduce is exymrted to Italy, Aden and Zanzibar, whence it is shiy)ped to 
Europe or America. Length of roads 744 miles ; steamship services on tluj 
Juba River from Kismayu to Bardera. A monthly service of steamers 
between Genoa and Mombassa connects the colony with Italy. Military 
force, 74 officers and 3,592 men. The inland boundaries of Italian Somali- 
land and Benadir are deterniiiied under the treaty of May 16, 1908, between 
Italy and Abyssinia, by a Hue (only y)artially demarcated) from Dolo on the 
Juba to the confluence of the Juba with the Dana, thence to the Wobi 
Shebeli, and finally to the AnglO'Aby.ssiniau frontier fixed by protocol of 
May 14 rfhd June 4, 1897. 

Governor. — G. Cerrina Ferroni (1916). 

The budget of Italian Somaliland for the year 1916-17 is as follows ; 
revenue y)roy>er of the colony, 1,300,000 lire ; State contribution, 4,629,000 
lire ; extraordinary revenue, 1,525,000 lire; total, 7,454,000 lire. Civil ex- 
penditure, 3,578,000 lire ; military, 1,995,800 lire ; extraordiimry, 1,787,000 
lire ; total, 7,360,800 lire. 

Thirteen wireless telegraph stations are working, in the Colony connecting 
the princiyial coast and inland towns. A big wireless station has just been 
built at Mogadisho, which communicates with Italy, via Massawah. 

There are in the Colony 4 principal post offices (Mogadisho Merca Brava 
and Jumbo) but postal business is carried out at every station. 
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Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italiana.) 

Goverinnent. — Tripoli fell under Turkish domination in the sixteentli 
century and, tliough, in 1714, the Arab population secured some measure of 
independence, the country was in 1835 proclaimed a Turkish vilayet. In 
September, 1911, a quarrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the 
latter invaded Trii)oli and established an army there. On November 5, 1911, 
a decree was issued annexing Tripoli, and on February 23, 1912, the Italian 
Chamber passed the Bill which ratified the decree of annexation. The war, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of Ouchy 
was signed, by which the Sovereignty of Italy in Tripoli was established. 
This has now been recognised by the Oreat Powers. Italy accepted a clause, 
identical with that contained in the Austro-Hungarian treaty regarding 
Bosnia- Herzegovina, dealing with the exercise of religious authority by the 
Caliph. 

For administrative and military purposes the country is divided into two 
independent distiints, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, with their respective 
capitals at Tripoli and Bengazi, all under the jurisdiction of the 
minister of colonies. Kach province or district has its governor, appointed 
by the King upon the nomination of the minister of colonies in accord with 
the minister of war. Large military powers have been delegated to the 
governors, who at present bold the rank of lieutenant-generals. Imme- 
diately under the governor is the secretary-general for civil and political 
atfairs, the chief of the political -military office, and tlie chief of staff. To 
the secretary-general belongs the duty of organising and supervising the 
civil administration within the civil zone. 

Governor of IWipoliUniia and of Cijrenaiai, — Lieut. -General Giovanni 
Ameglio. 

Area and Population. —The entire area of the territory is estimated at 
about 406,000 square miles. According to a census taken on August 3, 1911, 
there were 523,176 natives, of whom 29,761 were in Tripoli town. The popu- 
lation is mostly Berber, but Jews are numerous. The civil Kuropean po])U- 
lation numbers 5,000 or 6,000, mostly Maltese and Italians ; practically 
there are no Turkish .settlers. Arabic is generally spoken, but Italian 
is the official language. The principal towns are on the coast, Tripoli, 
with 73,000 inhabitants, Benghazi with 35,000, Derna, with 8,000 in- 
habitants, and Homs; inland are the caravan halting {)Iaces Ohadames, 
Murzhk, and Ghat. 

Justice*— In bofli districts justice is administered by regional tribunals, 
presided over by civil magistrates who are assisted by Italian or M^^ssulman 
asse.ssors according as the cases concern Italians or native subjects. In all 
civil, commercial, and penal matters, the judicial law of Italy holds good. 
The Court of .second instance is the A.s.size Court, which deals with more 
.serious ca.scs. The Royal Court of Appeal for Libia held its first session in 
December, 1912. 

Finance. — Tor the financial year 1916-17 tlie revenue and expenditure 
of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were e.stimated at : Colonial revenue, 

13.351.000 lire ; state contribution, 70,137,640 lire; extraordinary revenue, 

1.800.000 lire ; total revenue, 135,288,640 lire. Civil expenditure, 20,056,440 
lire ; military expenditure, 114,982,200 lire; extraordinary expenditure, 

250.000 lire ; total expenditure, 135,288,640 lire. 
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Production and Industry.— -Tripolitania has four zones, the first of 
which, along the sea, is covered with palm, olive, lemon, and fruit trees. 
The second is formed by the highlands of Gebel and Tarhuna ; the former 
has olive groves and palm and fig trees, while ceieals and salfion are 
also grown. The country, however, is rather barren. The Tarhuna 
land is rich in esparto grass. The rest of the second zone, which in- 
cludes the hills of Mesellata and Rondara, as well as numerous valleys, 
is most fertile, and olive trees are abundant. In 1913 the olive crop 
totalled 881,900 lbs. of olives for food and 1,328,000 lbs. for industrial 
purposes, chiefiv for making soap. The third zone consists chiefly of oases 
and is rich in palms. The oases (of which Gadanios is the most important) 
are some distance apart. The fouith zone is covered with palms, figs, vines, 
and almonds. 

Ill Cyreuaica, olives and cypresses predominate. Pasturage is abundant 
and cattle could be bred on a vast scale. Bananas are grown at Derua. 
Barley is the chief food of the people. 

Commerce. — There is a considerable caravan trade between Benghazi and 
Wadai and between Tripoli and Central Sudan when the routes are free from 
raiders. An important article of trade is ostrich feathers, which are brouglvt 
overland from (central Africa, and exported to Paris and London from 
Trifjoli to the value of 60,000/. annually, and 20,000/. from Benghazi. 

Imports and ex[»orts for 4 years : — 


I 
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1913 

1914 

1915 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

1,U72.08:> 

1,021,349 

i 1,1)38,120 

! 2,004,730 

Kxiiorts 

. , 154,901 

137,101 

213,(357 

212,073 

i 


Sponge fishing was started in 1885. In good years the returns from the 
industry amount to some 2,000,000 lire (£80,000) out of a total of 10,000,000 
lire (£400, OuO) for the whole Mediterranean. The two fishing seasons in 
Libia are from November to February, and from March to October, the 
latter being the more important. During the year 1913-14 tliere W’ere 
76 fishing permits issued in Tripolitania, viz.y 2.6 lor fishing with diving 
apparatus, 37 for fishing with the “ Gangava,” and 14 for fishing with the 
harpoon. The total output amounted to 35,044 okes (about 99,500 IbsO, 
valued at 1,191,802 lire (about £47,800). 

In 1914, 8,203 steamers with a tonnage of 6,446,377 entered and cleared 
at the ports of Libia ; in 1913, there were 7,205 steamers of 4,786,314 tons. 

Communications.-— The principal means of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long-frequented routes. Tripoli (town) is 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land lines with Gabes 
(Tunis). In 1912 two Italian tables were laid, one between Syracuse and 
Tripoli, and the other between Syracuse and Benghazi. 

Railway lines are being built. The principal line in Tripolitania is 63 
miles in lengtli, running from the coast to Hensair cl Abiat. Altogether 
some 321 miles of line aie in operation (1916). In Cyreuaica a line 13 miles 
long runs from Bengazi inland and another 8 miles long is being built. 

In 1912, 24,000 parcels were sent and 48,000 received through the parcel 
post. The postal savings bank Jiad deposits to the value of 127,380/. and 
withdrawals of 67,300/., leaving a balance of 70,080/. 
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Banking and Currency. — The Banca dTtalia, the Banco di Sicilia, 
the Banco di Napoli and other banks carry on financial operations. 

There is a British Consul at Benghazi, and a Vice-Consul at Homs. 


Concession of Tientsin. — The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left bank of the Peiho 
and has an area of about half a square kilometer with a population of 10,017 
(Chinese, 9,887 ; Italians, 51 ; other Europeans, 79) in 1916. It contains a 
village and salt- pits. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Italy. 

1. Official Publications. 

The publications of the various l)«*i>artments of Government : Agriculture ; Industry, 
Commerce, and I.abonr ; IHiblic Works: Treasury; Finance; War; Marine; Interior; 
Public Instruction; Justice; Foreign Arfairs ; Post, and Telegraphs ; Colonies. 

The Annuario Statistico Italiano (Annual), i^.sned by the General 8tatistiea1 and 
Labour Dei>anmeut of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and J.abour, gives statistical 
information about Italy and its colonies. 

Census publications are issued by the General Statistical Dejiartment of the Ministry 
of Industry, Commerce, and Labour. 

2. Non-Official Publications. — Italy. 

JmatiJmato, Diisionario corograttco delP Italia. 8 vols. Milano, 1868-80. 

Annuario statistico delle Citta' itaiiane. Annual. Florence (1st issue 1900). 

Buecagiini (A.), La legislazione italiana sul cieilito agrario. Homa, 1911. 

JBac/it (R.), LTtalia economica. Annual. (8ocieta tip, editriee Nazionale.) Torino. 

Ba«dc^*<rr’< Northern Italy, 14th ed., Leipzig, 1913 ; Central Italy and Rome, 15th ed., 
1909; Southern Italy, witli Excursions to Malta, Sardinia, Tuni.s^ and Corfu, ICth ed., 
Leipzig, 1912 ; Italy from the Alps to Naples, 2nd ed,, Leipzig, 1909. 

Bagot (R ), The Italians of To-day. London, 1912. 

Bertarelli ([j, V.), Guida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. (Piemonte, Lombardia, 
Canton Ticino.) 2 vols. Milan, 1916. 

Bruccoleri (G.), La Sicilia di Oggi. Rome, 1914. 

Cervesato (A.), Tue Roman Campagna (English Translation). London, 1913. 

Cesareseo (Countess Martenengo), The Liberation of Italy. Loudon, 1894. — Cavour. 
London, 1898. — Lombard Studies. Lotidon, 1902. 

Ciniiuanta anni di vita italiana— inxMhVicuz'umQ fatta sotto gli auspici del Governo per 
cura della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 2 vol, Milano, 1911. 

Corradini (E.), Sopra le vie del imovo Impero. Miltin, 1012. — I Naziorialisnio Italiano. 
Milan, 1914. 

Oruickshank (J. W. and A. M.), The Umbrian Towns. (Historical Guides.) London, 1901. 

Debidour (A.), Formation de I'UniU Ilalienne, vol. xi. of Histoire G^nerale. Paris, 1899. 

Deecke(W.), Italy: A Popular Account of the Country, its People, and its Institutioii.s 
(including Malta and Sardinia). Eng. Trans. London, 1901. 

Dujffy (Bella), The Tuscan Rej'Ublics. [In 'Story of the Nations' series.) London, 
1892. 

Edwardes (C.), Sardinia and the Sardes. London, 1889. 

FUcher (P. D.), Italieu und die Italiener am Sclilusse dcs neurizehnten Jahrhunderts, 
Berlin, 1899. 

Fischer (T.), La Penisola Italiana. Torino, 1902. 

CHford(A.li.), New Italy. Boston, 1909. 

Oini (C.), L’aminontare e la cornposizione della ricchezza delle Nazioni. Torino, 1914. 

Oiornale degli eeonomUtt e rivista di statistica. Monthly. Roma. 

Gregiorovfu* (Ferdinand), Gcschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittolalter. 4th edition. 4 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1886. Engli.sh Tran.slation by Mrs. A. Hamilton. Vols. I.-VIII. London, 1902. 

Hartmann (Ludo M.), Hundert Jahre Italienischer Geschechte. Munich, 1910 

Hodgkin {m.), Italy and Her Invaders. 8 vols. London, 1896-99. 

Hutton (E ), Italy and the Italians London, 1902. 

Jamison (B. M.) and oth<'r8. Italy, Mediaeval and Modern. Oxford and London, 1917. 

Joanne It&lie. Paris, 1909. 

King (Bolton), History of Italian Unity, 1814-71. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

King (B.) and Okey (T.), Italy To-day. London, 1901. Revised edition, 1911. 

La Biforma looiala— Rassegna di questioni economiche, flnanziarle o soclali. Torino. 
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Lindsay (S. M.), and Rowe{L. S.), The Constitution of Italy. Ruix{Q, A.), Amendments 
to the Italian Constitution. [These publications are No. 135 and No. 155 of the series issued 
by the American Academy of Political and Social Science.] Philadelphia. 

MabiUeau (L.), Rayneri (Ch.), et Roequigny (Comte de), La Pr^voyance sociale eii 
Italie. Paris, 1^98. 

Maemillan’ 8 Guides. Guide to Italy and Sicily, fith ed. London, 1914. — The Western 
Mediterranean. London, 1002. 

Marriott(J . A. R.), The Makers of Modern Italy : Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. [Contains 
a short bibliography relating to the period.] London, 1889. 

Murray's Elandbooks for Travellers. North Italy and Venice, 16th ed,, 1904; Central 
Italy and Florerf?^-e, 12th ed., lOUl ; South Italy, Pt. I., 9th ed., 1003; Pt. II., 9th ed., 1905 ; 
Borne and the Campauna, 17th ed., 1908. London. 

NUti (F.), Per I’istituzionc, di un istituti> nazionale di assieurazionc. Roma, 1911. — 
Discorso sul Ministerodi Agricoltura, industria e conunercio, con appenclice sul movimento 
deir econotuia nazionale ncgli ultimi anni. Roma, 1913. 

Olivieri (G ), Aoque o monti : g\iid:i annuario dcgli alberghi climatici, balneari e di 
villcggiatura dTtalia. Milan. Annual. 

Grsi (Pietro), Modern Italy. London, 1900.— Cavour and the Making of Modern Italy . 
London, 1914. 

Pingaud (A.), L’ltalie de 1810 it 1S46 ; Revolution et Reaction en Italie ; LTtalie de 1870 
i. nos jours. [ Vol.s x. xi. xii. of Ilistoire Oencrale. Paris, 1898-1899.] 

Raseri (Enrico), Atlante di deiiiograiia e geografla medica d’ Italia, in 78 tavole. Roma, 
1906. 

Rodoeanachi (E.), Les Corporations ouvri6res A Rome depuis la Chute de I’Empire 
Romain. 2 vols. Paris, 1896. 

Santoro (M.), LTtalia nei suoi progress! economici dal 1860 al 1910. Rome, 1913. 

Sensin.i(Q.) he variazioni dello .stato economico dTtalia nell’ ultimo trenteniiio del 
aecolo XTX. Roma, 1904. 

Stillman (W. J.), The Union of Italy 1815-1895. Cambridge, 1898. -Francesco Crispi. 
London, 1899. 

8ymond8{.T. A.), Sketchc.s and Studies in Italy'and Greece. 2d. ed., 3 vols. London, 1898. 

Underwood (P. M.), United Italy. London 1912. 

Werme.rt (G.), Die liisel Sicilion Berlin, 1905. 

Z'lttlni (G.), iSupci’Ilcie e popolazione del Regno dTtalia. Rome, 1913. 

Zimmern (Helen), Italy and the Italians. London, 1914. 

Foiirign Deitondencies (excluding Libia). 

Relazione sulla Colonia Eritrea. 4 vols. Ministero delle Colonie. Home, 1013. 

Relazione snlla Somalia Italiana. Ministero delle Colonic. Rome, 1912. 

Movimento del commercio della Colonia Eritrea, Movimento della navigazione del porto 
di Massaiia.— Ooverno della Colonia Eritrea. Home, 1915. 

Baidacci (M. A.), Le Somaliland Ttalien, in Bulletin decolonisation Compar6e. Brus- 
sel.s, January, 1910. 

Cora (G.), Several Special Maps of Assab, Mas.sowah, Af5r Country, and of the other 
Italian Possessions and adjoining Countries, published in Turin from 1881 to 1890 

Ferrandi (U.), Seconda .spedizione Bdttego ; Lngb, Kmi>orio Coniiiierciale sul Giuba. 
Roma, 1903. 

Jonqniere (G. de la), Les Ilaliens en Erytliree. Paris, 1897. 

Martino (G. de), La Somalia italiana nei tre anni del inio governo. Rome, 1912, 

MeJli (B.), La Colonia Eritrea. Parma, 1899. — L’Eritrea dalle .sue origini a tutto I’anno 
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Pellenc (Capt.), IjCS Italiens en Afrique, 1880-96. Paris, 1897. 

Perini (R.l, Di qua dal Mar cb (Marub-niella.se). Firenze, 1995. 

SchoenfeJd (E. D.), Erythraa and der Aegyptisehe Sudan. Berlin, 1904. 

Wolver ton {hold) ^ Five Months in Somaliland. London, 1894 

Libia. 

Conto delle spese determinate dall’ occupazionc dcdla Tripolitania e della Circuaica 
flno al 31 decoinbre 1913. Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1914. 

Rlcercheostudiagrologici sulla Libia, Ministero dell' Agricoltura e dello Colonie. Borne, 
1912 and 1913. 

Ordinamenti della Libia (gennajo, 1913- gennajo, 1914) Ministero dello Colonie. 
Rome, 1914. 

MinisUiri delle Colonie— Utlicio economico— Bollettino di informazioni. Rome, 191.'). 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Senes. London. 

Li Missione Fraticlietti in Tripolitania (H Gebel). Florence and Milan, 1914. 

Abbott (G. F.), The ILdy War m Tripoli. London, 1012. 

Barclay (Sir T.), The Tiirko-ltalian War and its Problems. London, 1912. 

Braun (Ethel), The New Tripoli. London, 1914. 
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Ceccherini (Ugo), Bibliograthi della Libia (in coniiniiazione alia “ Bibliografia dtlla 
Libia” di F. Miniitilli . Ministero dille Colonie. Home, 

Ei-Hachaichi (Clieikh M. beu O.), Voyage au Pays des tieiioussia A iravers la 
Tripolitaine, Ac. Paris, 1903. 

Giampiccolo (F.), Lc Coloriie Italiane in Africa; Eritica—Son.alia— Lilda. Studio 
.storico-LCografico. Catania, 1914. 

Jrace(T.), With the Italians in Tri]toli. London, 1912. 

Lapworth (C.) and Zim>atra (II,), Tripoli and Young Italjc Loudon, 1012. 

MathuUicul c (11. M. de), A travers la Tripolitaine. Pari.s, 1903.— La Tripolitaine 
d’hier et demain. Paris, 1912 

McClure K ), [talv in North Africa. London, 1913. 

Meduna (Cav. A ), 11 Vilayet di Tripoli di B.irbcria nell' anno 1002. (Italian Foreign 
(Xdice Report ) Rome, 1904. 

Ostler (A.), The Arabs in I’riitoli, London, 1912. 

Perqninierc (L.), La Tripolitaine intcrdite. Paris, 1912. 

Ricchieri (G.), La Libia. Milan, 1913. 

Rohlfs (G.), Tripolitania. Milan, 1913. 

Rossi (G. B.), Nei Pacsi d’Islam in Barberia, in Egitto, Ac. Roma, 1897. 

Schoenfield(E. D.), Aus den Staaten dor Barbarc.sken. Berlin 1902. 


Books of Reference concerning San Marino. 

Beni (J. Th.), A Freak of Freedom. London, 1879. 

Boyer de Sainte Suzanne (R. dc). La Repiibliqiie <le Saint-Marin. Paris. 1883. 

Bruc (0. de), Saint Marin : Ses Institutions, son Histoire. Paris, 1876. 

Deljico (Melchione), Memoriestoriche della Reiiubblica di San Marino. 3rd ed. 3 vols, 
Florence. 1843-44. 

OianniniiT. E.), La Verita sulla costituzionc c sulla Legislazionc attuale della Repub* 
blicadi San Marino. Nay)les, 1809, 

Francinsi (P.), Garibaldi e la Rejoibblica di San Marino. Bologna. 1891 
Johnson (V. W .), Two (Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston, 1913. 
Montalho (Count dc), Dizionario bibliograflco iconograflcio della Repubblica di San 
Marino. Paris, 1898. 

Padiglione (0.), Dizionario bibliograflco e storico della Repubblica di San Marino. 
Naples, 1872. 

Ricci (C.), La Repubblica di San Marino. tV(»l. V. of Italia Artistica.l Milano, 1904. 
Fatlori (M.), Ricordi Storici della Repubblica di San Marino. Quinta edixione. 
RiTwUUa ed accrcsciuta di note ed aggiunte. Folig , 1911. 
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^Nippon.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

The Japanese claim that llieir empire was founded by the first Emperor 
Jimniii Teniid, 660 n.c. , and that the dynasty foundeil by him still reigns. 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the Jfciji)^ when the now 
ruling {dejure) sovereign overthrew, after a short war, the power of the Shogun 
(the de facto sovereign), who had held the ruling ])owor in successive families, 
since the twelfth ccntur}^ ; and in 1871 the feudal system (llokeii Seiji) was 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor bears title of Tenno ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in relation to external affairs is ‘ Kotei,’ a word 
of Chinese origin. Only foreigners make use of the poetical title 
‘ Mikado.’ 

Emperor of Japan . — Yoshihito (Harunornia), born at Kyoto, August 31, 
1879 ; succ<"e(led his father, Mutsuhito, July 30, 1912 ; married, May 10, 
1900, to Princess Sadako, born June 25, 1884, daughter of Prince Kujo. 

Children of the Mikado, — I., Prince Ilirohito, born April 29, 1901 (Crown 
Prince), II., Prince Yasuhito, born June 25, 1902. III., Prince Nobuhito, 
born January 3, 1905. IV., Prince Takahito, born December 2, 1915. 

Sisters of the Mikado. — I., Princess Masako, born Sept. 30, 1888, married, 
April 27, 1908, to Prince Tsunehisa. 11., Princess Fusako, born Jan. 29, 
1890, married, April 29, 1909, to Prince Narihisa. III., Princess Nobuko, 
born August 7, 1891, married May 6, 1910, to Piince Yasuhiko. IV., 
Princess Toshiko, born May 11, 1896, married May 18, 1915, to Prince 
Naruhiko. 

By the Imperial House Law of February 11, 1889, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In case of failure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,500,000 
yen. 

Constitution and Government. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor combines in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises the wholeof the executive powers 
with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible 
to him, and are ajipointed by himself. There is also a Privy Council, who are 
consulted by the Emperor on important matters of State. The Emperor can 
declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties. The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. It is his 
prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 
The Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet. 

8 Y 
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Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre^ 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subject, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (369 members) is composed of (1) male members of 
the Imperial family of full age ; (2) princes and marquises of the age of 
25 and upwards (15 princes and 44 marquises) ; (3) counts, viscounts, and 
barons of the age of 25 and upwards, and who have been elected by the 
members of their respective orders, never to exceed one-fifth of each order (103 
counts, 397 viscounts, 429 barons) ; (4) persons above the ago of 30 years, who 
have been nominated members by the Emperor for meritorious services to the 
State or for erudition; (5) persons who shall have been elected in each Fu and 
Keu from among and by the 15 male inhabitants thereof, above the age of 
30 years, paying therein the highest amount of direct national taxes on land, 
industry, or trade, and have been nominated by the Emperor. The term of 
membersliip under (3) and (5) is seven years ; under (1), (2), and (4) for life. 
The number of members under (4) and (5) must not exceed the number of other 
members. 

The members of the House of Representatives number 379, a fixed number 
being returned from each electoral district. The proportion of the number of 
members to the population is one to about 136,522. Voting is by secret single 
ballot. Electors are (1) male Japanese subjects of not less than full 25 years 
of age, (2) permanent and actual residents in the electoral district for not 
less than a year ; (3) and paying land tax to the amount of not less than 
10 yon in a year for more than one year, or direct taxes other than land tax to 
the amount of not less than 10 yen in a year for more than two years or of 
land tax together with other direct national taxes to the amount of hot less 
than 10 yen in a year for more than two years. In general, male Japanese 
subjects of not less than 30 years of age are eligible to the House of 
Representatives, without any qualification arising from payment of taxes. 
Disqualified for membershi]) are the Imperial Household officials, priests, 
students, teachers of elementary schools, government contractors, election 
officials. The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers are 
nominated by the Emperor from among the members, and President and 
Vice-President of the House of Representatives are nominated by the Emperor 
from among three candidates, elected by the House. The Presidents of both 
Houses receive an annual salary of 5,000 yen; Vice-Presidents, 3,000 yon; 
elected and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the 
House of Representatives, 2,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The 
Imperial Diet, which must meet annually, has control over the finances. 

House of Representatives, May, 1917 : Seiyukai (Constitutional Party), 
163 ; Kensaikai (Kato Opposition), 122 ; Kokuminto (Popular Party), 86 ; 
Independents, 60. 

The Cabinet (formed on October 9, 1916) consists of the following 
members : — 

Prime Minuter , — Count TeraticM. 

iTUerior, — Baron Goto. 

Foreign Affairs, — Viscount Motono. 

War, — Lieutenant-General Oshima. 

Marine. — Vice-Admiral Tomosaburo Kato. 

Finance. — Mr. Kazuye Skoda. 

Agriculture and Commerce. — Mr. Nakashoji. 
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Justice. — Mr. Matsumuro, 

Education.— Mx, Okada. 

Oommunidhtions. — Baron Den. 

For terms of agreement between the United Kingdom and Japan, see 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 1096. 

Local Government. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo ; Chosen, 
formerly Korea or Chao-psien ; Karafuto or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan 
or Formosa) is divided into prefectures (‘ Fu ’ and ‘ Ken ’). The prefectures 
are subdivided into municipalities (‘Shi’) and counties (‘Gun’); and the 
counties are again subdivided into towns (‘Ch5’) and villages (‘Son’). 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions form at the same time local corporations of the same 
names. In each prefecture there are a governor (‘chiji’), a prefectural 
assembly (‘Fu-kwai’ or ‘Ken-kwai’), and a prefectural council (‘ Fu-Sanji- 
kwai ’ or ‘ Ken-sanjikwai ’), of which the governor is president ; in each county 
a sheriff, a county assembly, and a county council, of which the sheriff is the 
president ; in each municipality a mayor, a municipal assembly, and a 
municipal council, of which the mayor is the president ; and in each town 
or village a chief magistrate and a town or village assembly. Prefectural, 
county, municipal, town and village assemblies give decision mainly upon 
financial matters. The prefectural and county councils give decision upon 
matters delegated by the prefectural and county assemblies resi^ectively, 
and upon matters of pressing necessity when the respective assemblies are 
not in actual session. 

The qualitications of the prefectural electors are (1) citizenship and residence 
in the prefecture ; (2) payment of the direct national tax to the amount of not 
less than 3 yen for one year in the prefecture. Persons eligible for election 
must pay direct national tax to the amount of not less than 10 yen. 
Citizenship is shared by all male Japanese subjects not less than 25 years of age, 
who for two years (1) reside in the municipality, or town, or village ; (2) share 
its burden ; and (3) pay land tax or not less than 2 yen direct national tax 
annually in it. The governor and sheriff are appointed by Government ; the 
mayor is that one of three candidates elected by the municipal assembly who 
has obtained the Emperor’s approval ; and chief magistrate of town or village 
is one who has been elected by the town or village assembly and has obtained 
the governor’s approval. 

Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Governor-General. Tne peninsula is administered in 13 Do or provinces, 
these being sub-divided into 329 Tuand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a governor-general, who is invested with very extensive powers. The 
island is divided into 20 local divisions (Cho), each of which has a chief 
magistrate. Karafuto is divided into 5 local divisions (Cho). 

Area and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five principal islands of Hoiishiu (mainland), 
Kiushin, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the 
Chishima (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima, Riukiu, Ogasawara- 
jima (Bonin), Hokotd (Pescadores) islands, the peninsula Chosen, and tho 
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southern half of the island of Karafuto (Sakhalin). Total area is shown as 
follows : — 



N limber 


Area in square miles 



of 





Principal ts lands 

Adjacent 

Small 

Princijal 

Islands 

Adjacent 

Simill 

Total 

Per cent. 


Lsland.s 

Islands 



Mainland .... 

107 

80,053 

473 

87,420 

33-53 

Shikoku .... 

71 

0,007 

170 

7,083 

2-72 

KiusliiQ .... 
Hokkaido (excliolinj; the 

150 

1.3,870 

1,833 

15,703 

0-02 

Chishiina) 

Chishimaor Kurile Islands 

13 

30, .340 

1(32 

.30,502 

11-70 

(31 islands) . 

— 

0,008 

— 

6,008 

2-33 

Sado 

— 

337 

— 

3.37 

0-13 

Oki 

1 

130 

1 

131 

0 05 

Awaji 

1 1 

; 210 

1 

220 

0-08 

Iki 

i 1 

; 5 L 

1 

52 

0-02 

Tsushhrja .... 

^ ! 

203 

1 1 

200 

0-10 

Riilkiu (55 Islands) . 
Ogasawarajiina or Bonin 


041 


911 

0-30 

Islands (20 island.s) 


27 

— 

27 

0-01 

Total . . . 1 

1 

412 

140,100 j 

2,050 

148,750 

.57-05 

Chosen (Korea). 

— 





84,738 

32-50 

Taiwan (Formosa) . . i 

7 

13,011 

33 

1 13,044 

5-35 

Hokoto (Pescadores) . | 

Karafuto (Japanese Sak- 

12 1 

25 

22 

! 47 

0-02 

halin) .... 

~ 

— 

— * 

1 3,253 

5-08 

Grand Total 

431 

100,012 1 

2,705 

200,738 

100-00 


Administratively there exists a division into 47 ])refectiires. There is also 
a division into 636 rural districts, 71 cities, 1,263 towns, and 11,004 
villages (1914). 

Taiwan (Formosa) and llokoto (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 
in accordance with the treaty of Shiinonoseki in 1895, and Japanese 
Karafuto was ceded by Russia by the Treaty of Pcntsinouth, N.H., in 1905. 
By the same Treaty of Peace the Russian Covornment ceded to Japan 
the lease of Port Artliur, Ta-licn, and adjacent teiritory and waters, and 
also the railway between Ohan-Chiin and Port Aitliur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection tliercAvith. In March, 1915, the Chinese Covernment 
agreed to extend the lease of the territory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino-Japanose Treaty of December 
22, 1905, provided for the interests of China and Japan with res])cct to 
Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 23, 1910, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to tlie Empire of Japan. 

By an agreement signed May 25, 1915, Japan obtained from China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, and the right to settle in tiic 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in which they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privileges. (For full details, see Introduction to The Staiesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916.) 
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Number of Japanese proper (i.e. excluding natives of Formosa and the 
Pescadores) residiiig in Japan or abroad : — 



m 



Annual 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Increase 
per cent. 

1012 

20,544,789 

25,978,808 

52,522,753 

1*49 

1913 1 

26,904,580 

27,395,920 

i 26,398,09) 

53,362,682 

i 1*60 

1914 

j 20,820,466 

54,216,485 1 

1-60 

1915 

! 27,834,255 

27,249,593 

55,083,949 

1*60 

1916 

28,279,603 

1 27,0K5,ri86 

55,965,292 

1*60 


1 Last Census. 


In 1914, 43,570 Japanese emigrated, and of these 2,225 went to China, 
20,259 to Russia, 63 to Australia, 1,423 to Canada, 1,118 to Peru, 1,595 to 
Prazil, 1,172 to New Cale<lonia, 1 ,172 to Hawaii. In 1914, 8,941 Japanese 
migrated to the U.8., and in 1915, 8,609. On December 31, 1915, the 
number of foreigners in Japan (exclusive of Formosa) was 18,395, of whom 
12,071 were Chinese, 2,356 English, 1,641 American, 706 German, 414 
French, 205 Portuguese, 94 Dutch, 171 Russian, 119 Swiss. 

Births, deaths, and marriages of Japanese at home and abroad (latest 
available statistics): — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

1 Deaths 

1 Excess of Births 

1908 

461,940 

1,672,627 

1,038,110 j 

' 634,517 

1909 

1 438,771 

1 1.705,877 

I 1,099,797 

606,080 

1910 

1 442,498 

1 1,726,522 

' 1,073,732 ' 

652,790 

1911 

! 434,538 

3,763,639 

1 1,053,460 . 

710,179 

1912 i 

431,992 

1,756,553 

1,048,378 ! 

708,175 


111 1912 the still -births (not included in the above) numbered 147,545 
(or 7*7 per cent.), and the illegitimate, 160,061 (or 10 ‘3 per cent.). 

The following is a list ot large towns and cities in 1913 (last con.sns) : — 


Tokyo 
Osaka 
Kyoto 
Nagoya . 
Kobe 
Yokohama 
Hiroshima 
Nagasaki 
Kanazawa 
KurtS 
Sendai . 
Hakodate 
Fukuoka 
Sapporo 
Sasebo . 
Otaru . 
Okayama 
Yokosuka 
Wakayama 
Kago.shimn 
Shimonoseki * 
Moji 


2,244,796“, Tokushima 
1.460,218^, Kumamoto 
539,1 532 , Sakai . 
389,2722^ Niigata 
498,3172 Toyama 
428,6632 Shidzuoka 
167,130 ’ Fukui . 
161,174 iNawa . 


129,804 
128,342 
104,141 
99, 795 
97,303 
96,924 
94,914 
92,864 
86,961 
85,473 
77,683 
75,907 
72,117 
71,977 


Toyohashi 

Utsunomiya 

Kofii 

Gifu . 

Machashi 

Tsu 

Aomori . 

Yamagata 

Matsuyama 

Otsu 

Taka.saki 

Morioka 

Mito 

Hamamatsu . 


70,292 
68,167 
67,706 
66, 622 
64,822 
64,108 
56,218 
55,547 
54,673 
54,049 
53,672 
51,647 
50,061 
47,295 
47,077 
45,371 
45,189 
44,100 
44,096 
43,527 
43,216 
43,012 


Takamatsu 
W akamatsu 
Nagano 
Nara 

Uji-Yamada 

Himeji . 

Matsumoto 

Nagaoka 

Kurume 

Koshi . 

Oita 

Matsue 

Hirosaki 

Yonezawa 

Ogura 

Takaoka 

Tottori 

Saga 

Akita . 

Fukushima 

Yokkaiclii 

Takaia 


41,837 

41,828 

41,112 

40,938 

40,357 

40,316 

39,653 

39,354 

39,292 

39,162 

38,905 

38,631 

38,586 

38,265 

38,139 

38,045 

37,278 

36,667 

36,560 

33,981 

33,812 

32,403 


Shimonoseki was formerly called Akamagaseki, 


2 December 31, 1916. 
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Relig^ion (excluding Formosa). 

There is absolute rcli i^ous freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
3hintoisni, with 13 sects ; (2) Buddliisni, with 12 sects (55 dwiominations). 
There is no State religion, and no State support. In 1914 Shinto shrines 
numbered 49,746 (besides 71,063 minor shrines), and the ritualists, 14,342. 
Buddhist temples, 71,736 ; higli priests and priestesses, 50,983 ; students, 
11,380. There were, besides, 2,316 licensed preachers and 1,389 churches 
and preacliing stations of the Roman Catholic, Greek, Catholic, and 
Protestant Churches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have had an episco- 
pate of one archbishop and three suffragan bisho 2 )s. There are shrines 
dedicated to the eminent ancestors of the Imj^erial House, and to meritorious 
subjects ; these are independent of any religious sect, and some of them are 
supported by State or local authorities. 

Instruction. 


Elementary education is com]uilsory. The number of children of school 
age (6-14) on March 31, 1913, was 8,688,713. The following are the 
educational statistics for 1914-15 ; — 


Institutes 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Students and Pupils 

Kindergarten . . . i 

60'> 

1,699 

48,813 

Blind and Dumb schools . I 

6:> 

390 

2,848 

Elementary schools . . ! 

25,658 

159,754 

7,263,783 

Middle „ . . i 

319 

6,458 

136,778 

Girls’ High ,, . . j 

340 

4,. 389 

90,009 

Normal ,, . . | 

Special & technical aGhools| 

00 i 

1,661 

27,739 

8,630 

9,675 

496,081 

Miscellaneous schools . ! 

2,392 

7,139 

152,981 

High schools . . . | 

8 

803 

5,435 

Universities 

4 

805 

9,61 1 


The four Universities are Tokyo Imperial University, Kyoto Imperial 
University, Tohoku Imperial University, and Kyushu Imperial University, 
The first consists of a University Hall, Colleges of Law, Medicine, Literature, 
Science, Engineering, and Agriculture ; the second, of a University Hall, 
Colleges of Law, Medicine, Literature, Science, and Engineering ; the third, 
of a University Hall, Colleges of Science, Medicine, and Engineering : the 
fourth, of a University Hall, Colleges of Medicine and Engineering. They 
are all supported by Government. At Tokyo University in 1914-15 there 
were 603 professors and teachers (inclusive of 15 foreigners), and 5,233 
students. At Kyoto University there were 301 professors and teachers 
(inclusive of 5 foreigners), and 1,865 students. At Tohoku University there 
are 224 professors and teachers (inclusive of 2 foreigners), and 1,905 students. 
At Kyushu University there were 139 jirofessors and teachers, and 618 
students. The bulk of other schools arc also supjmrted by Government as 
well as by local rates. Total exi)enditure on education in 1914-15, 76,696,244 
yen (7,796,046^.). 

In 1914-15 there were 708 libraries in Japan, with 3,689,667 volumes 
(3,445,236 Japanese and Chinese, and 244,431 European). In 1918, 44,429 
books of various kinds, and 2,647 periodicals, monthly, weekly, and daily, 
were published. 

In Formosa there is a special educational system. 

Justice and Crime. 

A system of justice founded on modern jurisprudence has been established. 
J udges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or disciplinary punishment. 
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There are four classes of courts in Japan (exclusive of Formosa) ; namely, sub- 
dislrict courts, district courts, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In 
the court of cassation seven judges preside ; in the courts of appeal five 
judges ; in the^ district courts three judges ; in each case one of them being 
the chief judge. In the subdistrict courts a single judge presides. A court 
which deals with disputes respecting administrative affairs is under the direct 
supervision of the Emperor. 

A few judges of high rank are directly appointed by the Emperor, and 
some are appointed by him on nomination by the Minister of Justice. The 
following are the criminal statistics for five years : — In 1910, 106,179 criminals 
were condemned; in 1911, 115,978 ; in i912, 116,262; in 1913, 110,423 ; 
and in 1914, 103,292. 

In 1914 there wore 52 prisons, 1,215 detached prisons and houses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1914 : — Men, 52,889 ; women, 
2,447 ; total, 55,336. 

For the trial of cases connected with the military and naval services there 
are courts-martial. 

Pauperism. 

In 1899 new legislation settled that the minimum amount of prefectural 
funds for the relief of sufferers from extreme calamity shall be 500,000 yen ; 
that funds below that limit are to be made up by the Treasury ; and that when 
the amount of relief exceeds 5 per cent, of the funds at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, one-third of the amount thus granted is to be supplied from the 
Treasury. 

The relief statistics for 5 years show expenditure as follows (in yen, 
exclusive of Formosa) : — 


Year 

^ Shelter 

Food 

(Jlotliing 

I 

Medicine ! 

Temporary 

lodgings 

Providing 

with 

Totel 

i (including 


1 


i 

work 

iiniscellaiieons) 

1910 

' 21,597 

887,849 

1 3,020 
5,885 

13,210 

77,803 

449,515 

1,472,277 

1911 

! 7,. 392 

100,409 

t 520 

47,564 1 

1 69,550 

i 232,736 

1912 

1,417 

! 104,594 

3.402 

1,300 

113,780 

62,944 

347,741 

1913 

1 10,677 

241,610 

3,294 

170 

88,456 

700,156 

! 1,104,406 

1914 

! 4,205 

i 190,38.3 

0,711 

280 

69,000 

04,029 

' 380,058 


In 1914 the Central Government relieved 1,564 persons to the amount of 
34,497 yen (excluding B’ormosa). At the end of 1914, 1,729 foundlings 
(excluding Formosa) were being maintained, and the expense in that year 
was 68,358 yen. There are, besides, several w'orkhouses established by 
local corporations and private persons. 

Finance. 

1. Imperial. 

Revenue and expenditure (excluding Formosa) (the yen = about 2i^d .) : — 
— 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-171 191M8 ' 


Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 

Revenue ... 721,975,486 734,648,055 ' 608,269,267 000,988,397 604,050,000 

Expenditure . . | 673,633,926 648,420,409 | 602,610,719 , 002,202,972 004,060,000 
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Summary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1917. 


Revenue 1916-17 

Yen 

Expenditure 1910-17 

Yen 

Ordinary: — 

Land tax . . . ■ 

Income tax 

Business tax 

Liquor tax 

Sugar excise 

Tax on Textile fabrics 
Customs duties . 

Other Taxes 

72,592,350 
33,438,186 
18,644,002 
91,71^1,091 
25,339,357 ' 
15,144.115 ; 

32, 024^41 5 
24,091,044 

Ordinary : — 

Civil List .... 
Foreign Affairs. 

Home Affairs . 

Finance .... 
Army .... 

Navy .... 

Justice .... 
Instruction 

Agriculture and Com- 
merce .... 
Comuiunications 

_ _ _ , 

4,500,000 

4,551,542 

12,788,981 

154,548,414 

78,865,757 

46,496,165 

11,588,000 

9,774,432 

Total Taxes . 

Stamps .... 
Public Undertakings and 
State Propei ty 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Forests .... 
Monopolies 

312,993,160 

28,991,699 

165,702,494 

63,775,300 

10,654,246 

67,803,330 

7,130,440 
67,521, s78 

Total ordinary (including 
other receipts 




531,793,152 

Total ordinary . 

397,755,609 

1 

Extraordinary Revenue . 

09,115,245 

Plxtraordinary expenditure 

1 204,507,363 

Total Revenue . 

600,938,397 

(61,552,G37L) 

Total expenditure . 

002,262.972 
(61, 688, 31 H.) 


Public debt, March 31, 1916 ; — Internal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 
1,028,091,653 yen ; foreign loans (4 to 5 per cent.), 1,461,142,774 yen ; total, 
2,489,234,427 yen (in 1915, 2,477,082,242 yen). 

II. Local. 

The revenue of the Prefectures for the year 1916-1917 was 85,513,339 
yen, and expenditure 85,505,881 yen. Of the revenue 64,876,324 yen was 
from rates. The revenue of the cities in 1915-16 was 86,312,922 yen 
(21,217,159 yen from rates), and the expenditure was 83,393,909 yen. The 
revenue of the towns and villages in 1914-15 was 114.929,279 yen (83,684,534 
yen from rates), and the expenditure was 114,847,134 yen. The total local 
debt at the end of 1915 was 334,892,234 yen (321,180,999 yen in 1914). 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual service 
begins at 20. All those physically capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two classes, the ‘fit,’ and the ‘ absolutely fit.’ The numbei*s necessary for 
the first line (or active army), called Gtntki^ are taken solely from the ‘ abso- 
lutely fit.* Service in the ranks is for 2 years in the infantry, 3 in all other 
arms ; then for 5 (or 4) years and 4 month.s in the reserve ( Yohi). One year 
volunteers are admitted. Reservists are called out twice for training during 
their reserve service, for 60 days on each occasion. Having completed 7 years 
and 4 months in the first line, including iU reserve, the men are transferred 
to the second line, called Kobi, Service in th^ Kobi is for 10 years, with two 
trainings of 60 days each in the whole period. At the end of their Kobi 
service the men are in the 38th year of their age, and they are passed into 
the Kokwmin^ which is the territorial or home defence army. In this 
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they serve for 2 years and 8 months, to complete their total servioe of 20 
years. 

The reserve^ for making good the waste of war, or supplementary reserve^ 
is called Hoju. It is composed of the balance of the ‘ absolutely fit ’ recruits 
not required for the first line, and of as many of tliose classed as “fit” as 
may be required to make ii[) a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hoju for 7 years and 4 months, during which they have a first training of 90 
days, and two subsequent trainings of 60 days each. After completion of 
this period of their service they are passed to the Kobi, in which they serve 
for ten years, like the men who have passed through the first line. Like 
them also they are finally passed to the Kokumin for 2 years and 8 months, 
to complete their army service. 

The Kokumin is divided into two ^bans.’ The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, through the first line and land- 
wehr, or through the sii])plementary reserve and landwehr, and who there- 
fore have only 2 years and 8 montlis to spend in the Kokumin. The second 
ban is the levy en masse of all those capable of bearing arms. It includes (1) 
those who though ‘ fit ’ are not required for the Hoju ; (2) those who for 
various reasons have been exempted from military service ; and (3) the 
young men between 17 and 20 years of age who have not been called up. 
None of these classes receive any military training, but they can be drawn 
on in case of national emergency. 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kobi from the 
Hoju are not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the largo number of men required for the transport service on mobilisation, 
and for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The field army of Japan consists of 19 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 3 independent brigades of field artillery 
(each of 12 batteries of 6 guns), 3 independent divisions of mountain guns, 
and 6 regiments of heavy field artillery, each of 24 guns. 

Two infantry regiments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a division. The artillery consists of a regiment of field artillery (6 batteries 
of 6 guns) supplemented by heavy or mountain guns as required (also pro- 
bably by 3 batteries of Kobi ai lillery). A regiment of cavalry of 3 squadrons, 
with 4 machine guns, and a battalion of engineers, complete the division. 
Four infantry, and 4 artillery, ammunition columns, 6 field hospitals, 4 
8Ui)ply columns, and 1 remount depot accompany each division in the field. 
The war strength of a division is reckoned at 18,700 officers and men, 4,800 
liorscs, 36 guns, and 1,674 vehicles. 

The strength of an independent brigade of cavalry is 2 regiments each of 
4 squadrons and a battery of 8 machine guns; total about 1,650 men and 
1,680 horses. The strength of an independent artillery brigade of 12 
batteries is about 2,500 men nnd 1,000 horses. Divisions are grouped 
directly into armies, 3 to 5 divisions forming an army of from 80,000 to 130,000 
men. Tlie total strength of the field army at the present time may be taken 
at about 600,000 combatants, including Kobi troops detailed for the lines of 
communication. 

The active army consists at present of 76 regiments (228 battalions) of 
infantry, 27 regiments of cavalry (89 squadrons), 150 field batteries, 9 
mountain batteries, 19 battalions of garrison artillery, 19 battalions of 
engineers each of 3 companies, 12 railway companies, 6 telegraph companies, 
1 aero battalion, and 38 companies of train troops. 

The Kobi comprises 228 battalions, 67 squadrons, 114 field batteries, 
12 battalions of garrison artillery, and 19 battalions of engineers, and would 
on mobilisation form independent divisions. 
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Tlie Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, corresponding 
to the dmsions of the army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
tion as well as of territorial command. Each division is supplied With 
recruits from its own district, except the Guards, whose irfantry recruits 
are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 
are recruited from the large district of tlie 1st division. Abroad there are 
the separate division of Formosa, and the small garrisons of Saghalien 
and Tsu-shiniQ,, also some 25,000 to 30,000 men in Korea and Manchuria. 

The Emperor is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
the navy, lie nominates the AVar Minister (always a general officer of high 
rank), the Cliief of the General Staff, the Director of Military Schools, and 
the Members of the Militaiy Council. 

The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved Arisaka rifle ; calibre, 
6*5 mm. (*256"), a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are armed 
with a carbine of similar construction. The field gun is a q.-f. shielded 
Krupp of 7*5 cm. calibre, which fires a shrapnel of 14*3 lb. The mountain 
artillery has a gun of the same calibre firing a lighter shell. There are a 
certain number of field howitzer batteries, armed with 4*6" and 5*9" 
howitzers, firing shells of about 44 lb. and 80 lb. respectively. A 4" gun 
for heavy field batteries is being introduced. 

No returns of the peace strength of the Jaj>ane8e army are published, 
but the total apparently amounts to rather over 250,000 of all ranks, which 
in war-time expands to about 30,000 men in the regular army, 200,000 in the 
reserve, and 1,000,000 as reinforcements. The strength of the territorial 
army cannot be estimated. 

Tlie military budget for 1916-17 amounted to about 10,000,000/., in- 
cluding extraordinary expenditure. 

II. Navy. 

The coast of Japan is divided into five maritime districts having their 
headquarters at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, Maizuru, and Chinkai (the last 
not established yet). 

The personnel of the Navy in 1914 included 2 Admirals of the fleet, 6 
Admirals, 18 Vice-Admirals, 46 Rear-Admirals, 108 Captains, 183 Com- 
manders, 276 Tit. -Commanders, 627 Lieutenants, 466 Sub-Lieutenants 1st 
class, 318 Sub-Iuieutenants 2nd Class, 154 Midshipmen, 743 Engineers, 372 
Medical Officers, 341 Pay Officers, 82 Constructors, 49 Ordnance Officers, 
11 Hydrographic Engineers, 1,553 AVarrant Officers, and 45,576 men on the 
active service. 

Japan now builds and equips her own warships. Armour factories are 
installed at Kure. 

A statement of the Japanese fleet similar to that given for other navies is : — 


i 

I 

Completed at end of 

1»15 1910 1 1917 

Dreadnoughts 



7 

7 

10 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 



16 

13 

13 

Armoured Oniisers .... 



13 

13 

18 

Protected Cruisers .... 



17 

12 

12 

Torpedo Gunboats, Scouts, etc. 



4 

4 

5 

Destroyers 



57 

78 

77 

Torpedo Boats 



28 

28 

26 

Submarines 



13 

i 

10 


Note.— The Pre-DreadnougliU Include several captured lluasian ships, hnt the Sagami 
and Tango t as also the protected cruiser Soya^ have been retroceded to Bussia* 
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The following table includes all the battleships built and building, armoured 
cruisers and principal protected cruisers. 



r— ■ 


' Armour 



u 




« i 




■ . ® 

•d 

Laid 

down 

Name 

Displac 

ment 

.y d 

i 1 6 

S ' s 

Main Armament 

Torped 

Tubes 

9. 

^ % 

^ O 

K 

Desipne 

Speed 



I 1 

1 


1 1 




Dreadnoughts (/) 




Tons 

inches 

inches 




Knota 

1909 

Kawachi . 

1 ‘21,420 

12 

11 

12 12m.; 10 Om. 

5 

25,000 

20 

1909 

Bettsu 







1911 

Kongo* . 

A 







1911 

Kirisliima* 

.‘27,500 

10 

10 

8 14 in. ; 10 G in. 

S 

68,000 

27 

1911 

Haruna'* 








1911 

Hi-Yei . 








1912 

Fuso 

> 







1918 

Yainasliiro 

►31,000 

12 

1‘2 

12 14 in. ; 10 Oin. 

G 

45,000 

22-5 

1914 

Ise , 







1914 

Huga 

> 










r re- Dreadnoughts, 




1894 

Fuji . . 1 

12,000 

18 

14 

4 12in.; 10 Oil). 

5 

13,68f 

18 

1890 ' 

j 

Shikishima 

14,850 

1 ^ 

14 

4 12in. ; 14 6in 

•k 

14,500 

1 

18 

1897 1 

Asahi . . j 

15,400 

) 



\ 4 

15,000 

18 

1809 

Mikasa . ' 

15,302 : 

9 

14 

4 12in,; 14 Cin. 


15,000 

IS 

1900 i 

Iwami 1) . j 

13,500 

10 

11 

4 12in.; 6 Sin. . 

4 

16,500 

18 

1898 

Hizen ('^) . i 

1‘2,700 1 

9 

10 

4 r2in.; 12 Gin. . 


10,000 

18 

1898 

Suwo . j 

1 ‘2,(574 j 

j 

9 

10 

4 12in.; 10 6in. 

6 

14,500 

10 

1895 

Okino8hinia(4) | 

4,200 

10 

s 

3 lOin.; 4 4’7in. 

4 

.5,700 

16 

1893 

1 I 

Minoshima (») 1 

o 

o 

10 

« 

4 Oin. ; 4 4’7in. 

4 

5,700 

10 


U Kashima, 








1904 

\ Katorl . 

j 10,400 

9 

9 

412iri. ; 410in.; 126in. 

5 

18,000 

IS 






74 12in. ; 12 lOin. ; 





Satsuina . 

( 

18,800 

9 

9 

\r2 Oin. 

r 

18,500 

90 

1905 

\ Aki . 

19,800 

.9 

9 

ji l‘2in. 12 lOin, ; 

\\ 

) 6 

26,000 

20| 


1 



jll2 6in. . 

1 




13attle«cruiierB 
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1 

1 Armour 

j 



1 




1 k . 



1 

Torpedo 
Til bes 


Designed 

Speed 

Laid 

down 

Nauio 


Displac 

meat 

Water-lim 

On guns 

; Main Armament 

03 P. 

.5? i 

p £ 

m 





Armoured Cruisers. 







Tons 

inches 

inches 




Knots 

1896 

/ Asama* . 

\ Tokiwa , 


1 9,750 

7 

6 

4 Sin.; 14 Gin. . 

5 

18,00^ 

22J 

1897 

1 Idzumo . 

\ I wale 


j 9,800 

7 

6 

4 Sill.; 14 Gin. . 

4 

15,000 

203 

1897 ’ 

j Yakunio . 

\ Azuina 


9,800 

9,456 

} ^ 

6 

4 Sin.; 12 Gin. . 

5 

17,000 

21 

1899 

Aso (G) 


7,800 

8 

6 

2 Sin.; 8 Gin. . 

2 

17,000 

21 

1902 

/ Nisshiii . 

\ Kasnga . 


1 7,700 

6 

6 

(i Sin. ; 14 Gin. ; 

lOin.; 2 8in.; 14 Gin. 


14,000 

20 

1905 : 

/ Tsiikuba \ 

1 Ikoma f 

1 Kuraina 1 

1 Ibuki / 


13,750 

14,620 

7 

7 

1 ^ 

412in.;12Cin.;12 4-7in. 
4 12in.; 8 8in.; 14 4 7in. 


o o 
o o 

20i 




. „ 

Frol 

ected Cruisers. 




1894 

/ Suma 
[ Akashi . 

1 

-J 

o o 
o o 

jdeck 

shields 

2 Gin.; 6 4*7in. . 

2 

8,500 

20 

1897 

l Chitose , 

\ Kasagi . 

. 1 

1 

J 4,900 


1 1 

2 8in.; 10 4-7m. 

3 

15,000 

23 

1900 

1 Niitaka . 

\ Tsushima 


1 3,400 



6 Gin. 

2 

9,400 

20 

1901 

Otowa . 


3,050 


1 1 

2 Gin.; C 4'7in. . 

2 

10,000 

21 


Tsugaru (7) 

I 

i 

0,600 


sliield.s 

8 Gin. 

4 

11, GOO 

20 

1905 

Tone 

. 1 

4,100 


>) 

2 Oin. ; 10 4-7i>i. 

2 

15,000 

23 

1910 

f Chikurna^ 

{ Hirado } 
Ualiagi j 

1 

' i 

4,800 



Gin, 


22,500 

2G 


Ex (1) Orel, (2) Retvizan, (3) Pobieda, (4) Apraksin, (f>) timiavin, (6) Baya. 
(7) Pallada. 

* Asama was wrecked, but has been salved and refitted. 


The work of the Japanese Navy during the war lias been in the blockade 
and reduction of Tsing-taii, assisting in the protection of tlic Pacific trade 
routes and the transport of troops from New Zealand and Australia, and co- 
operating with British forces in compelling Admiral von Spec to come into 
the Atlantic, where his squadron was destroyed at the Falkland Isles, 

Production and Industry (exclusive of Formosa). 

About three-fifths cf the arable land is cultivated by peasant proprietors, 
and the remaining portion of it by tenants. According to the official report of 
January 1,1916, taxed land owned by private persons and local corporations 
was in cho (1 ch5 = 2’4507 acres) i4,942,094 ; of which under cultivation, 
5,271,755 ; forests, 7,906,721 ; open field, 1,342,435. 
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The forest area in 1915 was 46,010,000 acres, of which 19,591,480 acres 
belonged to the State, and 4,484,980 acres to the Imperial household. 

The following are some agricultural statistics for three years : — 




Acreage 


Produce (quarters) 

Crop 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Rice . 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Rye . 

Tobacco 1 . 

Teal . 

7,574,2(12 

1,208,647 

1,560,242 

1,802,040 

73,447 

122,462 

7,583,422 

1,197,502 

1,540,785 

1,819,750 

78,727 

122,050 

7,5s3,600 

1,259,600 

1,459,662 

1,714,820 

1 88,637 

120,297 

31,409,542 

3,266,842 

6,651,730 

5,737,962 

830,252 

613,739 

35,628,88 0 
2,805,14 9 
5,066,72 (' 
4,504,60 ( 

, 908,4 64 

1 601,833 

34,952,870 

3,343,445 

6,408,510 

5,111,450 

1 1,118,974 

675,050 


1 Produce in cwts. 


In 1914 the number of cattle was 1,372,333; horses, 1,579,454; sheep, 
2,771 ; goats, 95,323 ; swine, 332,465. 

The mineral and metal products for 1914 with their values were : — 


Minerals, ire. 

Quantity 

Value 

Minerals, iic. 

, Quantity j 

Value 

Gold (iiiomiu^i) 
Silver ,, 

Copi>er (kin 2) . | 

Load . 

Pig iron (kwan 3) . 1 

Pyrites .. . . | 

1,916,763 

40,252,-208 

117,439.(j81' 

7,603,3541 

19,746,5.50: 

30,873,548! 

i 

Yen 

9,398,449 

5,370,278 

.59,067.387 

827,282 

2,742,223 

000,605 

1 

1 

: Antimony (kin 3) . 

, Steel (kwnn 3) . 

Coal (tons) 

, Hulphur (kin 2) 
j Petroleum (koku 4). 

54,956; 

' ’.4,102,62b i 
22,293,419 
123,5-25,588' 

' 2,307,435 

Yen 

5,229 

864,758 

80,350,387 

2,002,788 

9,430,504 

Total value . 

- 

154.056,501 


^ 120 monini6 = 1 lb. avoirdupois. « 1 kwau = 8-28 lbs. 

2 kin = 1-328 lb. av. 4 koku = 89-7 kbJI. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 37 cotton spinning companies with 
2,738,674 s])indles consuming 449,949,383 pounds of cotton and producing 
394,107,628 pounds of yarn. They employed 23,494 males and 99,208 
females. On the same date there were 18 cotton w’eaving companies with 
29,962 looms producing 283,551,160 pounds of cotton and employing 3,710 
males and 23,756 females. 

The last industrial censu.s showed that on December 31, 1914, there were 
86 (ioveniment factories and 15,811 private factories (employing more than 
10 hands). Number of employees, 916,252 (375,596 males and 540,656 
females). 

Other manufactures in 1914 -were Japanese paper worth 18,563,067 yen ; 
European paper, 25,096,977 you ; matches, 15,545,855 yen ; earthenware, 
15,656,856 yen ; lacquered ware, 8,738,480 yen ; matting, 8,043,829 yen ; 
leather, 9,143,508 yen ; oil, 16,624,564 yen. 

In 1914 the raw marine products amounted to the value of 95,053,814 
yen ; the manufactured products to the value of 60,279,649 yen. 


Commerce.^ 


- 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

Imports 

Exi*orts 

£ 

01,899,227 

52,098,184 

£ 

72,943,164 

63,246,021 

£ 

59,573,572 

69,110,146 

£ 

53,242,350 

70,830,087 

£ 

1 75,642,700 

! 112,743,020 


1 Excluding bullion and specie. 
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Commerc® by countries : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 


1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

Australia .... 

Yen 

14,580,498 

Yen 

28,571,400 

Yen 

10,808,595 

Yen 

18,098,301 

Austria-Hungary 

1,900,090 

70,457 

544,795 

— 

Belgium .... 

6,453,330 

372,098 

2,301,468 

— 

Kgypt 

0,8‘JS,9S0 

0,135,558 

1,822,()10 

4,994,125 

984,858 

British America . 

1,073,023 

1,003,009 

7,024,008 

British India 

10>0,321,400 

147,585,310 

20,018,337 

42,202,460 

Straits Settlements . 

4,000,730 

5,355,771 

9,129,810 

12,039,623 

China 

5S,305,7t3 

85,847,735 

102,370,924 

141,122,586 

France .... 

4,371,217 

3,890,983 

31,200,330 

42,293,232 

French India 

15,052,211 

3,087,3.39 

803,545 

637,346 

08,494,011 

8,437,986 

Germany 

44,922,005 

5,919,404 

9,902,093 

Great Britain 

‘92, .302,307 

58,084,308 

33,080,274 

Hutch India 

22,024,941 

10,312,259 i 

5,479,285 

42,031 

Holland ... 

021,308 

278,218 

531,290 

6,095,116 

Hawaii . . . ! 

34,342 

43,255 

4,891,809 

27,401,346 

Hongkong . 

870,022 

1,594,113 

33,277,071 

3,011,008 

7,771,471 

Italy 

753,011 

29‘),181 

11,090,897 

Philippine Islands . . ■ 

7,38‘l, 109 

7,308,518 

0,71)9,109 

11,239,224 

European Riissia 

39,909 

007,245 

1,907,802 

78,299,178 

Asiatic Russia . 

1,025,095 

3,504,492 

10,413,147 

138,947 

Sweden 

4,881,439 

0,299,409 1 

38,185 

138,947 

Siam 

4,173,802 

2,807,770 ! 

503,091 

777,789 

Switzerland. 

1,547,839 

1,512,551 ; 

59,257 

44,367 

U.S. of America . 

9r>, 77 1,077 

102,534,279 ' 

190,539,008 

204,111,844 


The recorded values are ascertained from shipping documents and invoices, in the case 
of exjiorta being given as the market values in Japan, and of imports as the values in the 
countries of purchase, inclusive of the cost of transjiort, insurance, <bc. The prime origin 
and ultimate destination, as far as they are kinnvn, are recorded as disclosed in the 
shipping documents. 

Chief articles of the foreign commerce, excluding re-imports and re- 
exports : — 


Imports 

1915 ' 

1910 

Exports 

1915 

1 1916 


Yen 1 

Yen 


Yen 

Yen 

Rice .... 

4,880,125; 

3,083,218 

Cotton yarn . 

. 00,211,007 

i 77,003,054 

Wheat 

! 1,0.39,205; 

1,350,088 

Cotton tissues 

. 3s, 5 11, 41 4 

59,048,600 

Wheat flour 

194,388' 

94,704 

Raw' silk 

. 152,030,518 

207,005,983 

Soja beans 

9, 300, 402 1 

7,109,085 

Silk waste 

. 5,'.)5.5,108 

10,470,969 

Sugar 

14,. 80.5, 880.' 

12,984,204 

.Silk manufactui e.s 

. 38,552,520 

41,276,210 

Raw cotton 

217,310,063: 

270,08s, 074 

Coal 

. 19,230,725 

20,405,899 

Cotton shirtings <k 



Drugs, Chernieals 

. 23,819,711 

32,825,053 

prints 

803,152 

021,205 

Matches . 

. 14,717,088 

21,108,103 

Cotton satins 

1,922,012 

1,50,8.397 

1 Copper . 

. 44,204,301 

00,119,107 

Wool 

30,584,249 

33,500,099 

Camphor 

. 3,475,415 

0,287,796 

Woollen yarn . 

392,417 

1,424,302 ■ 

Tea . 

15,402,023 

16,081,977 

Woollen cloth . 

3,154,813 

4,301,713 ' 

Rice 

. 9,074,069 

11,197,309 

Oil cake . 

30,127,100 

.37,408,059 , 

Matting . 

. 2,452,804 

2,864,008 

I 12,040,367 

Petroleum 

8,403,075 

5,570,948 ! 

Earth enw'are . 

. 0,952,953 

Iron, pig, bar, rod& 
plates 

28,087,808 

70,9.85,077 i 

Straw-plait 

Sake 

. 14,131,547 
. 1,775,515 

. 11,808,78.5 
4,538,406 

1 

1 10,318,860 
2,030,888 

Engines and rolling 
stock 

847,438j 

1 

414,125 1 

Re fined sugar . 
Toys 

1 16,421,788 
7,040,020 

Machinery 

8,810,485; 

10, 102, 157 ! 


The imports of bullion and specie i^gold and silver) in 1916 amounted to 
24,296,618 yen, and exports to 44,666,024 yen ; in 1916, in^porU, 101,029,901 
yen; exports, 28,202,087 yen. 
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The etaple articles of import from Japan into Great Britain (Board of 
Thide returns) in the year 1915 were silk manufactures, 1,478,201Z. ; straw 
plaiting, 597,7.^i^. ; unwrought copper, 1,321,795^. ; iDuttons, 164, 800^. ; 
drugs, 148,568/. ; curios, 41,165/. The staple articles of British export to 
Japan consist of cotton goods of the yalue of 446,604/. ; cotton yarn, 
16,362/. ; woollen goods, 279,109/. ; iron, wrought and unwrought, 
1,439,736/. ; machinery, 480,413/. ; manures, 130,661/.; arms and ammuni- 
tion, 108,133/. 

Total trade between Japan and U. K. for 5 years in thousands of pounds 
sterling : — 


— 1 

1912 , 

1913 

' 1914 

i 1915 

1916 

1 

Trnports from Japan to U.K. . ! 

Exports to Japan from U.K. . ' 

3,9.33 

12,229 

4,387 

14,530 

4,105 

8,354 

9,379 

4,876 

12,491 

1 7.501 


Shipping and Navigation. 



- 

' Entered (1915) 

No. Tonnage 

Cleared (1913) 

No. Tonnage 

Japanese steamships .... 

1 6,850 i 

13,848, .558 

S 6,290 

12,610,352 

,, sailing ships and junks 

Foreign steamships .... 

296 

3s,152 i 

300 

50,182 

1,917 

6,229,986 : 

3,630 

12,221,981 

14,788 

,, sailing ships .... 

12 

18,086 

7 

Total .... 

9,075 

19,634,782 i 

10,299 

24,897,298 


'the total iiuiiibor of steamers cleared in 1914 was 9,522, with a tonnage of 
23,514,147, and of sailing vessels 298, with a tonnage of 46,703. 

Of the total foreign ships entered in 1915, 1,055 ve.ssels of 3,881,922 tons 
were British ; 506 of 748,286 tons Russian ; 10 of 29,246 tons Norwegian ; 
147 of 959,105 tons American ; 62 of 225,704 tons French. 

On January 1, 1916, the merchant navy (without Formosa) consisted of 
3,487 steamers of 1,621,205 tons net ; 17,498 sailing vessels of 671,273 tons 
net. The Japanese Government sub.sidises shipping companies for foreign 
trade, and now Japanese vessels run on four great routes to Europe, North 
America, South America, and Australia. There are also lines plying 
between Japanese ports and Korea, Nortbern China, and nine ports on the 
Yangtso-Kiang. 


Internal Communications. 


The following table gives the railway statistics (including, except for 
revenue and expenditure, Formosa) for 1915 : — 



State Railways 

Railways owned by 
Private Companies 

Total 

Length in mile? 

Gross income, yen 
Expenditure, yen 

carried, tons . 
Faseengers, number . 

5,686 

112,169,616 

97,927,049 

35,272,873 

166,092,421 

1.445 

8,582,319 

5,934,061 

4,943,292 

47,276,289 

7,131 

120,751,935 

103,861,110 

40,216,167 

213,368,710 
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It has been deciled (1916) to make the standard gauge 4*85 feet. The 
work is expected to he completed in 1943, and the cost estimated at 
1,408,000,000 yen. 

There are (1915) 1,413 miles of electric tramway in Japan, and 405 miles 
under construction. 

The following are postal and telegraphic statistics for four fiscal years : — 


Letters .... 
Postcards .... 
Newspapers and periodical.s 
Parcels .... 

Post and Telegraph offices 
Telegrams delivered . 
Telegraphic line (inileR) . 

,, wire (miles) . 
Telephone line (miles) 

,, wire (miles) . 

Number of teleplione niessage.s 


: 1911-1912 

1912-1913 

1913-1914 

1914-1916 

' 349,243,855 

370,916,171 

391,518,835 

498,050,000 

i 956,684,045 

913,105,012 

1,048,991,721 

1,069,708,000 

j 192, 585, CGI 

204,006,028 

200,170,374 

805,804,000 

1 23,442,510 

24,702,039 

25,717,509 

25.473,020 

! 7, 166 

7,268 

7,268 

7,2')6 

32,478,305 

33,758,301 i 

33,723,887 

33,780,538 

‘23,SS0 

24,532 ' 

25,583 

2(>,255 

' 105,892 

109,008 ' 

109,562 

117,017 

6,570 

7,276 : 

6,842 

7,445 

: 382,531 

450,605 ' 

482,728 

539,987 

: 700,205,000 

857,385,900 ' 

927,f>37,S26 

1,045,042,902 


Money and Credit. 

Coinage issued in the fiscal years stated (ending Slst March) : — 


- 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

191 1-15 

1915-10 

Gold coins . 

Silver ,, 

Bronze,, . 

Yen 

29,760,000 

8,928,851 

i 

Yen 

29,500,000 

4,916,234 

Yen 

17,870,000 

4,289,983 

150,023 

Yen 

20,900,000 

1,909,920 

100,016 

Yen 

3(),2(i0,000 

2,690,884 

130,020 

^ Total 

3<8, 688,851 

34,476,231 

22,810,006 

22,909,942 

33,080,904 


The total amount of coins in circulation at the end of 1915 was 
169,440,724 yen ; notes, 480,138,010. 

The principal banks of Jajian are the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the Hypothec Bank, the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
the Hokkaido Colonisation Bank, the Bank of Taiwan. There are also 46 
agricultural and industrial banks, 1,607 ordinary banks, and 653 savings 
banks. The condition of the hanks for three years (December 31st) was : — 


Year 

Paid-up 
Capital 1 

Reserve 

Fund 

Deposits 

Earning.s 

Rato of 
Dividend 


Yen 1 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1913 . 

015,658,816 ! 

218,330,457 

2,209,840,703 

369,151,107 

i 9-3 

1914 . 

045,296,572 i 

236,925,940 

2,312,206,847 

387,070,320 

9-3 

1915 . 

049,143,034 

249,900,082 

i 

2,567,801,994 

253,063,074 

9-5 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The present monetary law came into force from October, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted. The unit of value is 0*75 gramme of ])ure gold, 
and is called the yen = 2s. OJc^. , which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined are as follows Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins 
(50, 20, and 10 sen pieces), nickel coin (5 sen piece), and Wonze coins (1 sen 
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and 5 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the rin is the 
tenth part of a sen. The gold coins are *900 fine, and the silver coins ’800 
fine. The gold goins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are used 
at double their face value. The one-yen silver coin formerly issued is with- 
drawn. The old copper 2, 1 and J sen pieces, are used as formerly. 


The Kin =160 mommd 

i ) 

Kwan = 1,000 ,, 

) t 

Siin 

) } 

Shaku (10 sun) 

i } 

Keri = 6 shaku 

)» 

Ch6 = 60 ken 

t ) 

Jli =z 36 chd 


Hi sq. 

> 1 

Ch6, land mea.sure . 

1 ) 

Kokti, liquid 

1 ) 

‘Iry 

) ) 

To, liquid 

) ) 

dry 


= 1'323 lb. avoirdupois. 
= 8-267 lbs. 

lT93inch. 

= 11-930 inches. 

= 5 ’965 feet, 

= niilc, 5-4229 chains. 
= 2-44 miles. 

= 5-9552 sq. miles. 

= 2*45 acres. 

= 39 '7033 gallons. 

= 4 '9629 bushels. 

= 3 '9703 gallons. 

= 1 '9851 peck. 


Besides, the system of weights and measures based on the metric system 
acknowledged as legal in the following ratios. 

metre = 3 '3 shakii, * 
gramme = 0 '26667 moinme (y\ mommi). 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Japan in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoteniiary. — Ilis Excellency 
Baron Chiiida (appointed, August, 1916). 

Councillor. — 1 v u m a t ar o 1 1 o n d a . 

Second Secretaries. — Isaburo Vosliidaand Nobumichi Sakenobc. 

Third Secretary. — Setaiizo Sawada. 

ALlachts. — ^laiiioiTi JShigeinitsu. 

Naval Atiachd. — Hear- Admiral Kozaburo Oguri, K.C.M.G. 

Military Attach^. — C'oloiiel 8abweo Inagaki, 0. B. 

Financial Atlache.— Kvwy:^^'* Mori. 

Ohancellcrrs. — Saizo Masliiko, Tetsuzo Yuge, and Kuramatsu Kishi. 
Consul-General in //07i^i?{m.--Takahasln Nakamura. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Liverpool, and Middlesbrough. 

2. Of Great Britain in Japan, 

Ambassador and Consul-General. — Rt. lion. Sir William Conyngham 
Greene, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., appointed October, 1912. 

Counsellor. — H. C. Norman. 

— Charles Wingfield and Count Charles Bentiiick. 

Naval Attachd. — Captain Edward H. Rymer, R. N. 

Military AitaclU. — Lieut. -Col. John A. C. Somerville. 

Japanese Secretary. — E. M. Hobart-Hampdon, C. M.G. 

Commercial Attache. — K, T. F. Crowe, C.M.G. 

Honorary Attache. — Lieut. W. Bowle-Evans. 

There arc Consular Representatives at Dairen (Dalny), Hakodate, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shiinouoseki, and Yokohama, and at Tainan and Tamsui in 
the Island of Formosa. 
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KOEEA (CHOSEN). 

Qovernttieilt. — The er- Emperor, whose surname is Yi and name 
Chbk, was born March 25, 1874, and succeeded his father, Yi Hiung, on his 
abdication, July 20, 1907. He is reckoned as the thirty-first in succession 
since the founding of the dynasty in 1392 ; but four of the so-called Kings 
were Crown Princes who never ascended the throne. 

For details of treaties between Japan and Cliina, Russia, and Korea from 
1895, see The Statesman’s YeaFv-Book for 1916, p. 1112. 

By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea on August 22, 1910, 
the Korean territory was formally annexed to the Empire of Japan. The 
Emperor was deprived of all political power, and was accorded the title 
of Prince Yi, and his father (the former ex-Emperor) that of Prince Yi, 
Senior. The title of the country was changed back to “Chosen,” from 
Tai Han, which had been adopted in 1897, and the office - of Japanese 
Governor-GtMieral established. Henceforth Korea became an integral part 
of the Japanese Empire. Members of the Korean Imperial House and the 
late Korean Cabinet have had Japanese patents of nobility conferred upon 
them. 

Governor -General . — His Excellency General Hasegama (November, 1916). 

Area and Population. — Estimated area, about 86,000 square miles ; 
population on December 31, 1916, was 17,519,864 (9,103,952 males and 
8,415,913 females). The vast majority of the foreign residents are Chinese, 
numbering some 18,972. The latest returns give the number of British sub- 
jects as 22.3, Americans 597, French 107, and Germans 57. The urban pre- 
fecture of Seoul has 302,686 inhabitants (50,291 Japanese), and that of 
Ping-Yang 173,273. There has been a large immigration of Japanese into 
the Peninsula of recent years and a considerable exodus of Koreans into 
the neighbouring Russian and Chinese territory. 

The language of the people is inUrmediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large admixture of Chine.se word.s, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Official correspondence, except witii Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinese characters and native script. 

Religion and Instruction. — The worship of ancestors is observed 
with as much punctiliousness as in China, but, otherwise, religion holds a 
low place in the laud. In the country there are numerous Buddhist 
monasteries, which, however, are looked upon with scant respect. The 
knowledge of Chinese classics and of Confuciaii doctrine, formerly essential 
to the education of the upper classes, is giving way under Japanese influence 
to a more practical system of instruction. There is a largo number of 
Christian converts. In 1890 an English Church mission was established, 
with a bishop and 20 other members. A hospital in Chemulpo is 
attached to the mission with an English doctor and trained nurses. The 
American missionaries have two hospitals in Seoul, where the Japanese have 
also established a large Government ho.spital. The total number of hospitals 
in the country is about 160, while the Red Cross Society has a numerous 
membership among both Japanese and Koreans. There are over 260 Protestant 
missionaries (British and American), and 60 Roman Catholic, also a Russian 
(Greek Church) mission in Seoul. The mission schools have, however, been 
made subject to strict superintendence and control. 

In Seoul there is a Government school for English with 1 English teacher 
and 100 pupils. There are, besides, numerous Christian Mission schools 
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for boys and girls throughout the country. All these schools are subject 
to the control of the Education Department. Technical and industrial 
schools are rapidly springing up. A model farm and agricultural school 
has been established at Suigen. In 1914 there were 403 public schools 
of all sorts, with 59,397 pupils and 1,013 teachers. 

In Seoul there are two daily Korean newspapers, and 23 Japanese, 
besides others published at Chemulpo. There is a Gorernment-owned 
daily newspaper in English, published at Seoul. The Press is entirely in 
the hands of the Japanese, and a strict censorship is exercised. 

Fiuctneo. — The finances of Korea form a special account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue for two years is shown as follows (1 yen = 
2s. OJd.) : — 


Revenue. 

IQl.'i-lG 1 lOlG-17 

Expenditure. 

' 1915-16 i 1916-17 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Yen 1 Yen 

39,776,729 41,f.61,()26 
18,7S3,778j 18,287,372 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

1 Yen Yen 

. , 36,757,714 i 37,073,155 
. 21,802,793 22,775,843 

Total ... 

58,560,507! 59,848,098 

Total .. 

. 58,560,507; 59,848,098 


The main sources of revenue are taxes and j)ublic undertakings. 

The total debt on December 31, 1916, was 65,968,453 yen (6,756,986/.). 

Production. — Korea is entirely an agricultural country ; the cultivated 
area is about 6,500,000 acres, but the methods of cultivation are of a 
backward and primitive ty])e, and the means of communication few and 
difficult, though improvements are fast being made in this respect. 
The cliief crops are rice, wheat, beans, and grain of all kinds, besides 
tobacco and cotton. The rice crops for 5 years were (in bushels) 
1911, 51,060,332; 1912, 45,892,720; 1913, 51,664,102 ; 1914, 62,254,935 ; 
1915, 65,540,666. Whale fishing is carried on on the coast. Live stock is 
raised as a by-product of agriculture. The cattle are well known for their 
size and quality. 

Gold mining is carried on and promises to bo successful. There are 
four foreign-owned gold mines in active operation, and others in process of 
development. Copper, iron, and coal arc abundant in Korea, bnt the 
development of these resources is impeded by defective means of communi- 
cation. An anthracite C3al mine in the north of Korea is in operation, and 
considerable extension of the workings are in contemplation. Graphite and 
mica also are found in considerable quantities. 

Commerce.— As the result of annexation, the Treaties of Korea with 
foreign countries virtually ceased to exist, though as a matter of fact, neither 
the German nor the American Governments have as yet unreservedly admitted 
the cessation of consular jurisdiction over their subjects in Korea. The 
Japanese courts have, however, taken cognisance of criminal cliarges against 
American citizens without any objection being raised by the United States 
Government. The tarilf imposed by these treaties is maintained for a 
period of 10 years from the date of annexation. 

The open ports are Chemulpo, Fiisan, Wonsan, Cliinnampo, Mokpo, 
Kunsan, Songchin, Ping-Yang (inland city), Wiju, Yong-Am-Po (1908), 
Ohung-jin atid Shin^wi-ju. 


8 z 2 
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Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 



! 1912 

1913 j 1914 

1915 

1916 


1 

1 Yen 

Yen ! Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Imports . 

. 67,115,447 

71,580,247 ;63,231,461 

59,199,357 

26,255,751 

Exports . 

. 20,985,617 

,30,878,944 j34,388,787 

49,492,325 ‘ 

35,835,368 


The imports in 1915 included cotton goods, 2,108,022 yen; cotton 
yarn, 2,403,389 yen ; machinery, 1,222,603 yen; silk goods, 973,252 yen; 
tobacco and cigarettes, 435,604 yen ; timber, 1,436,996 yen ; kerosene oil, 
1,701,786 yen ; grass cloth, 1,185,103 yen ; sugar, 1,545,219 yen ; paper, 
1,504,427 yen; coal, 1,810,031 yen. The principal ex])orts were rice, 
24,516,622 yen ; beans, 5,328,059 yen ; cowhides, 3,538,790 yen ; cattle, 
465,927 yen. Gold was exported to the value of 11,366,587 yen. Of the 
imports the value of 41,535,102 yen in 1915, was from Japan ; of the exports 
the value of 40,900,829 yen in 1913 was to Japan. From China in 1915 
the imports amounted to 8,022,188 yen; to (.diina the exports amounted 
to 5,599,286 yen. From Great Ihitain and the United States respectively 
the imports amounted to 4,729,512 yen and 3,933,840 yen. 

Shipping and Communication.—'riio foroiKn-going shipping entered 
at the open ports in 1915 had a tonnage of 3,971,792, and those that cleared 
a tonnage of 3,899,756. 

Transport in the interior is by porters, pack-horses and oxen, and by 
river. Improvements in roa<l making are being etlected. There arc about 
1,400 miles of road. Length of railways, 1916, 1,006 miles ; number of 
passengers carried (1915-16), 5,040,471. The Korean system of railways 
is now connected with the Siberian and (Jliinese lines, a through express 
train of the latest type ruiuiing thrice weekly from Fusaii to Chang- 
chun, via Seoul, Ping- Yang, Autnng, and Mukden. From Chaiig-chun a 
Kussian train connects at Harbin with the Trans-Sihorian express. 

A street electric railway in Seoul has been extended in four directions 
to points three miles outside the city. Number of ])Ost ollices (1916) 516. 
There are 4,830 miles of telegra[)h line o]>en, and the lines connect with 
the Japanese and the Chinese system.s. The telephone has been introduced 
at Seoul, Chemulpo, and several other towns ; length of lines 2,250 miles. 

Money. — Regulations for hanking were framed in 1906, and in 1915 
there were 11 ordinary hanks with 7,015,000 yen })aid-up ca])ital. 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the j)lacc of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-ichi-Ginko) as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this hank are ]>ermittcd to circulate 
unrestrictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with gold coin and convertible notes issued by the 
Bank of Japan. Against their issue must he piovided a reserve of the same 
amount, consisting of gold coin, gold and silver bullion, and convertible 
notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, liow'ever, must not exceed oiie- 
fourtli of the total reserve. 

The coinage consists of gold })icces of 5-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 
20-, and 50-sen, nicktd of 5 sen, and bronze of 1-sen and 6-rin. The old 
nickel coin has been practically wholly withdrawn from circulation, and the 
cash currency is now used only for petty transactions. Under certain regula- 
tions, bills of exchange and cheques may pass into the currency. In the 
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more important commercial towns there are authorised ‘ note associations’ 
of merchants for the transaction of business relating to bills. 

British ConSid-General at Seoul. — A. Hyde Lay, C.M.G. 

Vice-Consul at Seoul. — W. B. Cuningham. 

FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 

The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which was ratified on May 8, 1895, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of the same year. Ja])anese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896. 

The Island has an area of 13,839 square miles, with a population (1914) 
of 3,612,184 (1,890,091 males and 1,722,093 females). The chief towns are 
Tainan City (53,794 inhabitants), Tamsui, and Kolung. At Kelung the old 
fortifications h ive been restored and improved. 

Many improvements have been efTected by the Japanese administration. 
A colonising scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japanese were settled 
in Taiwan. There are four villages containing 493 families consisting of 
2,425 persons. An educational system has been established for Japanese and 
natives, for whom there arc (1914) 331 elementary schools with 1,792 teachers 
and 67,545 pupils. There are also normal schools, a medical school, and a 
school for teaching the Japanese language to natives, and native languages to 
Japanese. 

The receipts of the Japanese administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, public undertakings, and also subsidies from Japan ranging from 5 
to 9 million yen annually. The expenditure is ohietly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of public undertakings. 

I ( ' 

1912^13 ! 1913-14 i 1914-15 ^ 1915-10 1 1916-171 


i i ; 

Yen 1 Yen Yen j Yen , Yen 

60,295,858. 54,217,922 53,164,329 41,981,512 39,980,903 
47,188,576.44,473,781 47,695,835 41,993,424 39,980,903 

I Estiii.ates, 

The agricultural products of Formosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, turmeric ; while camphor is worked in the forests under a 
Government monopoly. There are active fi.sherios. The industries comprise 
flour- milling, sugar, tobacco, oil, spirits, iron -work, glass, bricks, soap, and 
many other manufactures. Mining is making steady progress. 

The commerce of Formosa is largely with Japan, the chief foreign 
countries with which there is traffic being China and the United States. In 
1916 the imports amounted to 53,409,638 yen ; exports, 7,110,278 yen. 
The chief exports in 1915 were tea, 75,623,179 yen ; camjihor, 3,235,755 yen. 

Roads have been and are being constructed tlirougliout the Island. There 
are now (1915) 318 miles of railway open and over 125 miles of light railway. 
In 1915 tliere were 158 jiost offices, through which ]>assed 34,929,042 packets 
and 522,766 parcels. Tlie telegraph service, has 153 offices ; length of line 
643 miles; of wire, 2,610 miles; messages (1915), 1,835,904. Telephone 
line, 777 miles; calls (1915), 20,162,355. 

At the end of 1914 the post office savings bank had 141,005 depositors 
with 237, 963^. to their credit. 


Revenue 

Expenditure 
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Shipping entered at Taiwan ports in 1913 included 374 Japanese vessels 
of 567,945 tons, 37 British vessels of 124,329 tons, 10 German vessels of 
25,797 tons, and 8 American vessels of 65,280 tons. Tl\e total was 438 
vessels of 792,724 tons, as compared with 435 vessels of 806,944 tons in 1912. 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japan. 

Hokoto or the Pescadores consist of about 12 islands, with a total area of 
about 50 square miles. 

Japanese Sakhalin (or Karafuto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of 50° north latitude. It has an area 
of about 13,148 sq. miles, and, in 1914, a population of 49,463 (27,165 
males and 22,298 females). The most important industry of the island is 
the herring fishery, but large areas are fit for agriculture and pasturage, and 
Japanese settlers have been provided with seed and domestic animals. There 
is a vast forest area of larch and fir trees. The minerals found are coal and 
alluvial gold. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1916-17 are estimated to balance at 
2,218,559 yen. 

The leased Territory of Kwantung, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has an area of about 538 sq. miles, and a population 
(December 31, 1915) of 540,835 (306,477 males and 234,358 females), of 
whom 490,431 (211,383 female.s) are Chinese and 50,262 (22,926 females) 
Japanese (exclusive of army and navy). The Territory is under a Japanese 
governor-genera], the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairen, 
formerly called Dalny), where in 1914 there were 34 elementary schools with 
8,960 pupils ; also an American Presbyterian Mission with a church and a 
hospital. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for 1916-17 balance at 4,483,470 
yen. 

The chief agricultural products of the Territory are maize, millet, beans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fi.shing indu.stry. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is 
abundant in the Territory. Since July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs 
distiict under the Chinese Imperial Customs, Dairen being the Customs port, 
with out-stations at Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. The 
port is free, goods being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of 
the leased territory. The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports 
p915), 43,969,092 yen ; exports, 56,766,575 yen. Dairen has a fine harbour, 
ice-free all the year, and protected by a breakwater 1,000 yards long. The 
harbour is provided with sheds and warehouses, under the control of t)ie 
Manchuria Railway Comjiany. The railway connects Port Arthur and 
Dairen with Mukden, Kharbin, and the Eastern Chinese Railway System. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Yokohama specie bank are 
current. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Japan. 

1. Official Publications. 

Constitution of the Empire of Japan. Tokio, 1889. 

Financial and Economic Annual of Japan. Tokio. 

Reports of the various Government Departments, Annual. Tokio. 

R^smae statistique de I’empire du Japon. Annual. Tokio. 

Returns of tho Foreign Commerce and Trade of Japan. Annual. Tokio. 

Statistical Summary ol Taiwan. Annual. Issued by the Government. 

The Post Bellum Administration in Japan, 1896-1900. Report by Couut Mi^tsukata 
Mayayoshi. Tokio, 1900. 

Outlines of the Geology of Japan. Tokio, 1902.— Imperial Geologici^l Purvey gf Jupan. 
Tokio, 1915. 
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Japan in the Beginning of the 20th Century. Compiled in the Departnaent of Agri- 
culture and Oommeroe. London, 1004. 

An Odlcial Guide to pastern Asia. Compiled by the Imperial Japanese Government 
Railways. Vol. I., Vancliuria and chosen ; II. and III,, Japan ; IV., China. London, 1016. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

The Japan Year Book (Takenob and Kawakami), Tokyo. Annual. 

Recent Economic Development in .Tapan. Coinpileii by the Nii>pon Ginko (Bank of 
Japan). Tokio, 1015. 

Abbott (J. r.), Jai'anese Expansion and American Politics. London, 1016. 

Adams(F. O.), History of Japan, from the earliest period to the present time 2 vols. 
London, 1875. 

D’Anethan (Baroncs.s), Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. London 1912. 
Asakawa (K)., The Early Institutional Life of Japan. Tokio, 1003. 

A$ton(W. G.), Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to 697 a.d. 2 vol*. 
London, 1897. 

Bacon (Alice M.), Japanese Girls and Women. 2d. ed. London, 1905. 

Batchelor (John), The Ainu and their Folk-lore. London, 1902.— Sea-Girt Yezu, 
London, 1902. 

Beaulieu (P. Leroy), Renovation de I’Asie (Siberie, Chine, Japon). Paris, 1000. (Eng. 
Trans, the Awakening of the Ea.st. London, 1900.] 

Becker {J . E. <ic). Pointers on Japnnese Law. Yokohama, 1916. 

Brinkley (F.) (Editor), Japan De.scribed and Illustrated hy Native Authorities. 
London, 1898 — Japan and China: their History, Arts, &c. 12 vols. London, 1903-04. — 

A History of the Japanese People. Nev^ York, 1915. 

Campbell (W.), yketches from Formosa. London, 1915. 

Clement (E. W.), A Short History of Japan. Lomlon, 1916. 

Cordier (H.), Bibliographie des Ouvrages rolatifs a Tile Formosa. [Up to end ot 1892.] 
Paris, 1893. 

CordonnUv (E. L. V.), The Japanese in Manchuria, 1904. (Russo-Japanese War) 2 vols. 
London, 1914. 

Dnutremer {3 .), The Japanese Empire and its Economic Conditions. London, 1915. 
Davidson {3. W.), The Island of Formosa. Tiondon, 1903. 

DavUih'. liadlar.d), Jai)aTi (The Nations’ Histones.) London, 1916. 

Dumolard (H.), Le Japon Politique, Economique, et Sociale. Paris, 1003. 

Dyer (H.), Dai Nippon. London, 1904. 

Ea8tlake(¥. W.), and Yoshi-Aki (Yainada), Heroic Japan. History of theChina-Japanese 
VVar. London, 1897. 

Fujimoto (T.), The Nightside of Japan. London, 1914. 

Collier (F.), E.ssai sur les Institutions politiques du Japon. Bruxelles, 1903. 

Crisis (\W. E.), The Religions of Jajiau, Loudon, 1895.— The Japanese Nation in Evolu- 
tion. New York, 1907.— The Mikado’s Empire. 12th ed. New York and London, 1912. 
Gubbins (J. IL), The Progress of Japan. Oxford, 1911. 

Guiiles Madrolle. Chino dn yud, Java, Japan. 2nd cd. Paris, 1916. 

Harar/a (Tasuku), The Faith of Japan. London, 1914. 

Hartshorne (Anna C.), Japan and Her People. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

Hearn (L.), Kokoro, Hints of the Jajjanese Inner Life. Loudon, 1902. — Kotto : being 
Japanese Cnriqs. London, 1902.— In Ghostly Japan. London, 1899.— Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan. 2 vols. London, 1903. -Gleanings in Buddha Fields, 1903.— Studies of 
Hand and Soul in the Far East, 1903.— Out of tlio East (new Jui)an), 1003.— Stray Leaves 
from Strange Literature. Loudon, 1903. - Japan, An Attempt at Interpretation. London, 
1904. See also Life and Letters of Lafeadio Hearn, by Miss Elizabeth Bisland. 2 vols. 
London. 1907. 

Hitomi (I.), Dai' Nippon : Le Japon. Paris, 1900. 

Hn^u&hofer (Karl), Dai Nippon, Bctraclitungen iiber Qro.ss-Japans Wehrkraft, Welt* 
stellung und Zukunft. Berlin, 1914. 

Knox (G. W.), Imxierial Japan. London, 1905 

JToeMW,), Japan : Geschiclite nach japanischen Quellen und ethnographische skizzen. 
Dresden, 1904. 

Lawson (Lady), Highways and Homes of Japan. London, 1912 
Lawton (L.), Empires of the Far East. 2 yols. London, 1912. 

Liclereq (Jules), Chez los Jaune.s ; Japon, Cliiiip, Mandchourio. Paris, 1^10. 

Lloyd (A.), Every-day Japan. London, 1900. 

Longford (J, H.), Japan ,of the Japanese. London, 1915.— Tlie Evolution of New 
Japan. London, 1913. 

Mahie (H. W.), Japan, to-d^ and to-morfow. New York, lpl4. 

MqtCarthy (13. J. f.), 'fhe Coming Power. Lonfion, 1005. 

MacLaren (W. W.), A Political History of Japan in the Meij era, 1S67--1912. 
London, 1916. 
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Mackay (G. L.)i From Far Formosa. 3(i. ed. Edinburgh, 1900. 

Mazeliere, La lu.), "je Japon, Histoire et Civilization. 3 vols. Paris, 1911. 

Milford (E. Bruce), Japan’s Inheritance : the country, its people and their destiny. 
London, 1913. • 

Montgomery (II. B.), Tlie Empire of the East. Chicago, 1909. 

Murdoch (J.), A History of Japan. 3 vols. Yokohama, 1911. 

3furraj/’« Handbook for Japan. By B. II. Chamberlain and W. B. Mason. 7th ed. 
London, 1903. 

Nachod (0.), Japan. Berlin, 1910. 

Nitobe (I.), Bushido, the ISouI of Japan. New York, 1905.— The Japanese Nation 
London, 1912. 

Okakura (Kakuzo), The Awakening of Japan. London, 1905. 

Okakura (Yosliisaburo), Life and Thought in Jai)an. London, 1913. 

PapinotiEi.), Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Geograj)liie du Japon. Yokohama, 1906. 
Ptfrfctn«(N.). Report on Formosa. [Contains list of works on Formosa. 1 London, 1S96. 
Panting {Jl. G.), In Lotus Land : Japan. London, 1910. 

Porter (ll. P.), The Full Recognition of Japan. Oxford, 1911. (New Eilition 1915, 
under title: Japan, the New World-Power.)— Japan : The Rise of a Modern Power. 
Oxford, 1917. 

Bittner (Q. IL), Impressions of Japan. London, 1904. 

Salvsey (Charlotte M.), The Island Dependencies of Japan. London, 1913. 

Baito (Hisho), A History of Japan. London, 19PJ. 

Stead (Alfred), Japan and the Japanese. London, lOOI.—Great Japan. Loudon, 1905. 
Slopes (Marie C.), A Journal from Japan. London, 1910. 

Suyematsu {Bsir on), The Risen Hun. London, 1905. 

Takekoshi. (Yosaburo), Japanese Rule in Formosa. [Eng. Trans ] London, 1907. 

Terry {'\\ Pliilip), The Japanese Empire. London, 1914. 

(Isaac), Nipon o dai itsi ran, on annales des empereurs du Japon. Ouvr. corr. 
8ur Poriginaljaponais-chinois par M. J. Klaproth, Paris, 1834. 

Watarai (T.), The Nationalization of Railwaj.s in Japan. London, 1915, 

Weale (B. L. Putnam), The Reshaping of the Far East. 2 vols. London, 1905,— The 
Truce in the East and its Aftermath. London, 1907. 

Webster (R, G.), Jajian : From the Old to the New, Ijondon, 1905. 

Wenckstern{P. von), Bibliography of the Jajiane.se Empire, M94-1893. Vol. I. Lon- 
don, 1895. — Vol. IL 1894-1906, London, 1907. 

Official History (Naval and Military) of the Russo-Japanese War. London, 1913. 

Books of Reference concerning Korea. 

Annual Report on Reforms and Progress in Chosen. Issued annually by the 
Government. 

Foreign Office Reports on the Trade of Korea. Annual and Mi,scellaneous Series. 
London. 

Allen (Dr. H. N.), Things Korean. 1907. 

Bishop (Mrs. Isabella), Korea and her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1898. 

Oavendish(A E. J,)and Qoold-Adams 11. E.), Korea and the Sacred White Mountain. 
London, 1894. 

Couranf (M.), Bibliographie Coreenne. 3 vols. Paris, 1896. 

CurzoniQ. N.), ProbleTn.s of the Far East. New ed. London, 1896. 

Dalltff, Histoire dereglisedeCor^e. 2 vols. Paris. 1874. [Thi.s work contains much accurate 
information concerning the old political and social life, geography, and language of Corea.] 
Oenthe (S.), Korea : Reiseschilderung. Beilin, 1905. 

(iri/fi«(W. E.), Corea: the Hermit Nation. 10th ed. New York and London, 1912. 
Hamel (Hendrik), Relation du Naufrage d'un Vai.sseau Ilollandois, &c., traduite du 
Flamand par M. Minutoli. Paris, 1670. [This contains the earliest European account 
of Korea. An English translation from the French is given in Vol. IV. of A. and J. 
Churchill’s Collection, London, 1744, and in Vol. VII. Qf Pinkerton’s Collection. London 
1811.] 

Hamilton (Angus), Korea. London, 1904. 

Hulhertill. B.), History of Corea. Heoul, 1905.— The Passing of Korea. London, 1906. 
Landor (H. 8.), Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm. London, 1896. 

Longford (J. H.), The Story of Korea. London, 1911. 

McKenzie (F. A.), The Unveiled East. London, 1906. 

Millard (E. W.), The New Far East. London, 1905. 

Boekhill (W. W.), China’s Intercourse with Korea. London, 1905. 

Bonaldshay (Earl oO, A Wandering Student in the Far East. London, 1908. 

Tayler{0. J. D.), Koreans at Home. London, 1904. 

Vautier (C.) et Frandin (H.), En Coree. Paris, 1904, 

Weber (Norbert), Im Lande der Morgenstillc. Rcisc-Krinnerungen an Korea. 
Mlinchen, 1916. 

Whigham(R. J.), Manchuria and Korea. London, 1904. 
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LIBERIA. 

Constitution and Government. — The Liberian Republic had its origin 
in the efforts of several colonisation societies of Europe and America to make^ 
permanent provision for freed American slaves. In 1822 a settlement was 
formed on the west coast of Africa near the spot where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted as the Free and Independent 
Republic of Liberia. The new State was first recognised by Great Britain, 
and ultimately by other Powers. The Constitution of the Republic is on the 
model of that of the United States, with trifling exceptions. The executive 
is vested in a President, a Vice-President, and a Council of 6 Ministers, 
and the legislative power in a parliament of two houses, called the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The President and the House of Repre- 
sentatives are elected for four years, and the Senate for two years. An 
Amendment to the Constitution was carried in May, 1907, extending these 
terms to four and years res[)ectively. The President must be thirty-five 
years of age, and have real property to the value of 600 dollars, or 120^. 
Electors must be of negro blood, and owners of land. The natives of the 
country are not excluded from the franchise, but, except in the centres of 
civilisation, they take no part in political life. The official language of the 
Government is Englisli. 

President of Liberia. — Hon. Daniel Howard (1916-20). 

Vice-President. — Hon. S. G. Hannon (1916-20). 

The President is assisted in his executive function by the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Attorney-General, the Postmaster-General, and the Secretary for War and 
Navy. 

Ar6U and Population, — Liberia has about 350 miles of coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of tlie Ivory Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in some places, of about 200 miles. The boundaries were 
detiTiuincd by the Anglo- Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Under the latter agreement 
Liberia lost about 2.000 square miles of territory which she was unable 
clTectively to administer. Early in 1911 an agreement was concluded 
between the British and Liberian Governments transferring the territory 
of Kanre-Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a strip of undeveloped 
territory of about th(3 same area on the south side of Morro River, which now 
becomes the boundary. 

The total area is about 40,000 square miles. Of this a strip of land about 
20 miles broad along parts of the coast is administered by the Government. 
The total population is estimated at 1,500,000 to 2,100,000, all of the 
African race. The A rnerico- Liberians have not full control or influence over 
the natives of the interior, where there are several powerful aboriginal 
chiefs. The indigenous natives belong in the main to five principal stocks : 
(1) the Maiidingos (Muhammadan), (2) the Kisi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi 
and (6) the Kru negroes and tlieir allies. Tho Kru tribes preimnderate and 
are absolute negroes, mostly Pagan, a few Christian. The number of American 
Liberians is estimated at about 12,000. About 60,000 of the coast negroes 
(ineluding tho Liberians proper) may be considered civilised. All such uaa 
English as their language in daily life, and are Christian in religion. T^iere 
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is a British negro colony of about 500, and there are about 160 Euro])eans, 
including 40 Englishmen. The coast region is divided into counties, Bassa, 
Sino, and Maryland, each under a Government superintendent, and Mont- 
aerrado, subdivided into 4 districts, each under a superintendent. Monrovia, 
♦the capital, has, including Krutown, an estimated population of 6,000. 
It is a port of entry, the others being (from January 1st, 1913) Liberian 
Gene, Saywolu, Kobertsport, Marshall, Buchanan, River Cess, Greenville, 
Nana Kru, Sasstown, Grand Cess, Harper, Kablake, Half Cavalla, and Webo. 
Other towns are Kobertsport, Royesville, Marshall, Arthington, Careysburg, 
Millsburg, Whiteplains, Boporo (native), Kocktown (native), Philadelphia, 
Outtington, Upper Buchanan and Edina. 

The Americo- Liberians are all Protestant (Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
or Methodist). There are several American missions at work and one French 
Roman Catholic. The Government educational system is supplemented by 
mission schools, instruction being given both to American and to native 
negroes. In 1910 the Government had 113 elementary schools with 122 
teachers and 4,100 pupils. There are 87 mission schools and about 3,000 
pupils. The mission schools give industrial training. The Methodists have 
a college at Monrovia ; the Protestant Episcopalians a high school at Cape 
Palmas and 3 other important schools. The Government has a college with 
(1916) 3 professors and 20 students. A criminal code was enacted in 1900 ; 
the customs laws were codified in 1907. 

For defence every citizen from 16 to 50 years of age capable of bearing 
arms is liable to serve. The organised militia, volunteers, and police number 
about 400. An armed revenue cutter has recently been built, but has not 
been delivered. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure (in American dollars) 



1906 

1908 

1909 



1911-12 

1912-13 1 1913-14- 1914-15 1915-16 

1 i 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Dullars 

340,036 

Dollars i 
.355,209 
350,000 1 

Dollars 

378,300 

Dollars 
471,335 
470,000 1 

Dollars Dollars 
618,809 ' 531,500 
529,548 1 631,500 

Dollars Dollars 
273,368 295,238 
266,861 ! 282,332 


The customs duties for 1914-15 were 347,850 dollars ; for 1915-16 they 
w^ere 224,660 dollars. 

In 1912 an international loan of 1,700,000 dollars was raised, secured by 
the Customs’ rubber tax, and tax on native labourers shipped from Liberia, 
which is administered by an American General Receiver and British, French, 
and German Receivers, the American General Receiver acting as financial 
adviser to the Government. It is further provided that for the security of 
the revenue a frontier police force sufficient for the maintenance of peace in 
Liberia shall be established, and that the United States shall designate 
trained military officers to organise the force. In 1915, 73,941 dollars were 
Spent on the force. 

On December 31, 1916, the total debt was J, 458, 000 dollars. 


FrodUCtlOllt Coininerce, — The agricultural, mining, and industrial 
pevelopinent of Liberia has scarcely be^p. There are forests unwprked ; 
the soil is productive, but cultivation is neglecte(l ; cocoa and cotton are 
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and palm kernel^ are exported. Kola nuts, chillies, beni seed, anatto seed and 
rice are produced for local consumption. Beeswax is collected, and gum copal 
is found but ^ not collected. Tortoiseshell, improperly prepared, is sold 
in small quantities. In the forests there are rubber vines and trees of 
22 species. Iron is worked by the natives. Gold in small quantities, tin, 
copper, zinc, monazite, corundum, lead, bitumen or lignite, and diamonds 
have been at different times found in the interior, but not as yet in payable 
form or abundance. 

The trade for 4 years is shown as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

j Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

Dollars 

1 1,04S,77U ; 

i 1,154,924 ' 

Dollars 

904,097 

1,013,840 

i 

i' 1912 

!i 1 

Dollars 

1,194,128 

002,00.3 

Dollars 
i 1,150,491 

1,337,197 


No later figures have been issued. 


The chief imports are rice, Manchester goods, gin, tobacco, building timber, 
galvanised roofing iron, ready-made clothing, and dried and preserved fish. 
The chief exports are rubber, palm oil, palm kernels, pia.ssava fibre, cocoa, 
coffee, ivory, ginger, camwood, and anatto. The trade is chiefly with Great 
Britain, Germany, and Holland. 

According to the ‘Annual Statement of Trade’ issued by the Board of 
Trade, the value of the trade between the United Kingdom and Liberia was 
as follows in five years : — 


— ! 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191.5 

1910 

Imports into U.K. from ‘ 
Liberia .... 

£ 

4.5,000 : 

£ 

56,709 

£ 

53,450 

£ 

245,419 

£ 

191,308 

Exports of U.K. produce to 
Liberia 

92,977 

90,258 

1 79,410 

73,309 

101, 9.U 


Monrovia is visited regularly by 7 lines of steamers, British, German, 
and Spanish. In 1914, 371 vessels visited Monrovia with a tonnage of 
845,901 tons. Of these, 60 vessels of 347,673 tons were British, 170 
vessels of 419,041 tons German. 

There are no railways or vehicular means of transport in the country, 
except ox-carts and a motor road of about 20 miles recently constructed. The 
river St. Paul is navigable for 25 miles from the sea northwards (including 
creeks, for 38 miles), and various Lil>erians maintain three steam launches 
thereon. The Liberian Government has a river launch, besides the gun 
vessel already mentioned. Two motor launches are owned by German 
trading firms, aud one by the British Consul-General. Direct cable com- 
munication with Europe was established by German cable via Teneriffe on 
March 21, 1910, and with New York, by the South American Cable Co., 
which opened its station at Monrovia on February 14, 1912. There 
are two wireless stations at Monrovia, one belonging to the French Govern- 
ment, and the other to the German Cable Company. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The money chiefly used is British 
gold and silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. Accounts 
are kept generally in American dollars and cents. The Liberian coins are as 
follows : — Silver, 50-, 25-, and 10-cent pieces; copper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. 

Weights and measures are the same as Great Britain and the United 
States. 
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The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., has a branch at Monrovia, and 
agencies at other po ts of the Republic. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Liberia in Great Britain. 

Minister. — J. P. Crommclin. 

Commereial Attache. — J. T. Grein. 

Consul-General. — C. M. Higgins. 

There are Consuls in London, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmoutli, Sliedickl, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Liberia. 

H.B.M. Consul-General at Monrovia. — R. C. F. Maugham (1913). 
Vice-Consul. — M. Y. H. Parks. 

British lleceiver of Custoins . — Richard Sharpe. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Liberia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Report of U.S. Coniiiiissioner of Education for 1005. Vol. I. contains a Kei)ort on 
Education in Liberia by G. W. Ellis, secretAry of the U.S. Legation at Monrovia. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1907. 

Foreign Otftce Report on the Trade of Liberia. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Blyden{^. W.), Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. London, 1887.- A Chapter 
In the History of Liberia. Freetown, 1802. 

Bour$eix (Perc P.), La Republiqne de Liberia. Paris, 1887. 

Rii(ii/co/er (J.), Rei.sebilder alls Liberia. 2 lUie. Leiden, 1800. 

Delafosse (U.), Un Etat Ncjgre : La Republique de Liberia, No. 0 of ‘ Rcnseignoinents 
Coloniaux.’ Paris, 1900. 

Johmton (Sir II. H.), Liberia : The Negro Republic in West Africa, London, 1906. 

Reports of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London. 

IFaIIt5 (Captain G. Braithwaite), The Advance of Our West African Empire. London, 
1903. And articles in the Geo{fraphical Journal, 

IVauwermam (Colonel IL), Liiieria, histoire de la fondalion d’un ^tat negre lihi?. 
Brussels, 1885. 
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The Principality of Liechtenstein, lying between the Austrian crownland 
of Vorarlberg and the Swiss cantons of St. Gallen and Graubiinden, is a 
sovereign State consisting of Schellenberg and Vaduz (formerly immediate 
fiefs of the Roman Empire). The former in 1699 and the latter in 1712 came 
into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by diploma of January 
23, 1719, granted by the Emperor Karl VI., the two lordships were consti- 
tuted as the Principality of Liechtenstein. After the break-up of the Empire 
in 1806 the Principality was incorporated in the Rhine Confederation ; from 
1815 to 1866 it formed part of the German Confederation, since the break-up 
of which it has joined no similar union. 

The Reigning Prince is John II., born October 5, 1840; succeeded his 
father, November 12, 1858. The reigning family originated in the twelfth 
century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 1608 became 
princes of Liechtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the male line. Tlie 
constitution provides for a Diet of 15 members appointed for four years 
(3 by the Prince, and 12 by indirect vote). The capital and seat of Govern- 
ment is Vaduz (pop. 1,376). But the appeal court sirs in Vienna, and the 
court of control (financial) at Butschowitz in Moravia ; here too are kept the 
accounts of the Prince’s private property. The directorate of the Prince’s 
jirivate forests is at Olmiitz ; but the affaii’s of tlie reigning house 
and its private property are managed by the Chancellery at Vienna. 
The Principality is by treaties connected in many way.s with the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. Since 1852 it has belonged to the Austrian 
Customs Union. The annual payments in fact amount to over 100,000 
crowns. The postal, telegraph, and telephone affairs of the principality are 
managed by the Austrian authoritic.s, according to an agreement made in 
1911, Austria paying annually to Liechtemstein 47,000 crowns. According 
to a treaty made in 1884, the “Oberlandesgericht in Innsbruck” (appeal 
court for Tirol and Vorarlberg) was constituted the court of highest instance. 

Area, 65 square miles ; population, of German origin and nearly all 
Catholic, 1912, 10,716 (5,266 males and 5,450 females). In 1915 the revenue 
amounted to 1,158,557 crowns ; expenditure 1,137,885 crowns. There is no 
public debt. The Prince has estates in Au.stria and elsewhere yielding over 
100,000^. sterling per annum. The inhabitants of Liechtenstein since 1867 
have not been liable to military service. The population is in great part 
agricultural, the chief products of the country being corn, wine, fruit, and 
timber. The rearing of cattle for which the fine Alpine pastures are well 
suited is highly developed. The industries of the Principality, except 
the textile industries, are not unimportant. The Princii>ality has no army 
(since 1886). 

Books of Heference. 

Fall:e (J. von), Geschichte des flirsUichcn Hauses Liechtenstein. 3 vols. Vienna, 
1868-1 8vS2. 

Inder Maur (K. von), Verfassung und Verwaltung im Furstontuin Liechtenstein, 
Vienna, 1907. 

Krdtzl (P.), Das Fiirstentiim Liechtenstein nnd der gesamte Fiirst Johann von und 
zu Liochten.stein’sche Giiterbositz. Briinn, 1913, 
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Reigning Grand-duchess.— Marie-Adelaide, bom June u, 1894 ; 
succeeded on the death of her father, the late Grand-duke Wilhelm, 
February 26, 1912. Sisters ; — Princess Charlotte, born January 23, 1896 ; 
Princess Hilda, born February 15, 1897 ; Princess Antoinette, born October 
7, 1899 ; Princess Elisabeth, born March 7, 1901 ; Princess Sophie, born 
February 14, 1902. 

The Grand-duchy of Luxemburg was included from 1815 to 1866 in the 
dissolved Germanic Confederation. By the Treaty of London, 11 May, 1867, 
it is declared neutral territory, and its integrity and independence were 
guaranteed. 

There is a Chamber of Deputies in the Grand-duchy of 53 members, elected 
directly by the cantons for six years, the half renewed every three years. 
Luxemburg has an area of 998 square miles, and a population (Dec. 1, 
1910) of 259,891 (134,101 males and 125,790 females). The population is 
Catholic, save 4,007 Protestants, 1,270 Jews, and 303 belonging to other 
sects. The chief town, Luxemburg, has 20,848 (1910) inhabitants. Esti- 
mated revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary for the last five 
years) in francs : — 


- 

1913-14 

1914-15 1 

1915-10 

1910-17 

1917-181 

Revenue 

1 18,101,733 ' 

22,017,781 i 

20,745,223 

1 17,090,705 

13,761,428 

Expenditure . . ! 

20,484,564 > 

24,882,531 ' 

24,050,302 

1 30,114,967 

48,046,794 


1 Revenue includes l(»an of 25,076,500 francs ; expenditure iucliules 11,926,059 francs for 
repaying Treasury Bills, 


The debt on December 31, 1916, amounted to 45,754,917 francs. In 
1914, the number of mines was 77 ; the mineral output amounted to 
6,007,457 metric tons ; the number of miners was 1,240. Production of iron 
(1915), 1,589,599 tons, as against 1,827,270 tons in 1914. Production of 
steel in 1915, 980,384 ton.s, as against 953,886 tons in 1914. For commercial 
purposes Luxemburg is included in the German Zollverein. There were 
325 miles of railway in 1911, and 439 miles of telegraph line with 1,352 
miles of wire, and 356 tedegraph offices in 1915. There were also (1915) 107 
telephone systems with 868 miles of line and 4,690 miles of wire. In 1916 
there were 139 post-offices, through which there passed 9,301,000 lettei’s, 
5,142,000 post-cards, and 16,443,000 samples, &c. 


Books of Beference. 

# Belgium and Ilolland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 15th ed, 
Leipzig, 1910. 

Bonnardot (¥.), Les Archives de I’Etat de Luxembourg. Vol. 41 of Publications of 
the History Section of the Luxemburg Institute. 1890. 

Calmci (A,)^ Das GildHystem de.s Grossherzogtums Luxemburg. Munich, 1907. 

ByBehen. Luxemburg. In Band IV. of Marqnardsen's HandbUch des dffentllchen Rechts. 
Eltz(3. v. d.), Aus Luxembnrga Vergaiigenheit und Gegenwart. Trier, 1891. 

JPcw<ihore (T. H.), In Further Ardenno. London, 1905. 

Perk (M A.),Luxemburgiana. Bussnm,1892.— Schetsen nit Luxemburg. Haatlem, 1894. 
P/tip« (H.). Das luxeinburger Land. Aachen, 1895. 

Benwick (G.), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Its People. London, 1913, 
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MEXICO. 

(Rkpublica Mrxicana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Mexico was annexed to the Spanish Grown by conquest in 1521, and for 
three centuries continued to be governed by Spain. In all 64 Spanish 
Viceroys ruled the Courts, from Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1650) to Juan 
O’Donoju (1821-1822). In 1810 the rule of the Spanish Viceroys had become 
so tyi'annical that it caused an outbreak headed by the })atriot priest Hidalgo, 
who on September 15, 1810, declared the Independence of Mexico. On 
May 15, 1822, General Augustin I turbide declared himself Emperor of Mexico, 
but in 1824 he had to Hee, and the Republic was established. Several 
Presidents (Felix Fernandez Victoria, 1824-28, was the first) ruled the 
destinies bf the country with more or less severity until 1864, when the 
throne of Mexico was offered to Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria. 
He was shot in 1867, and Benito Juarez, who had been President in the 
northern part of the country, took the reins of government. He Avas followed 
by Lerdo de Tigada, who in 1876 fled, and General Porfirio Diaz (died July 2, 
1915) made his entry into Mexico Chty. He ruled the country with the 
exception of four years (1880-4, General Manuel Gonzalez) until May 25,1911, 
when he presented his resignation to Congress. On November 6, 1911, Sefior 
Francisco 1. Madero, assumed office as President and ruled until February, 

1913, when a coup d'etat took place, resulting in the President's murder 
(February 23, 1913) and his replacement by General Victoriano Huerta. 

The new President was recognised by Great Britain on April 13, 1913, 
but the United States refused him recognition. At the end of April, 1913, 
a rebellion was raised in the north under the auspices of Generals Venustrano 
Carranza and Francisco Villa, leaders of the ‘Constitutionalists,' and the 
insurrection steadily advanced southward. In the meantime Huerta had 
become involved in a quarrel with the United States, which ended in the 
seizure of Vera Cruz by American troops on April 27, 1914. On June 24, 

1914, the ‘Constitutionalists’ captured Zacatecas, and Huerta's position 
became untenable, so that on July 15, 1914, he resigned. On November 23, 
1914, the American troops evacuated Santa Cruz. 

A quarrel soon broke out betw'een Carranza and Villa, and confusion 
became worse confounded by the appearance of a third party, that of Zapata. 
The three armies fought each other, and by March 31, 1915, Carranza was 
in possession of Vera Cruz and Tampico ; Zapata had Mexico City, and Villa 
was in charge of the northern part of Mexico. Anarchy continued until 
October, 1916, when a conference of representatives of the United States, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala decided to extend 
formal recognition to General Carranza as “Chief of the Executive of the 
de facto Government ol Mexico." In December, 1915, Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, lUissia, and Germany likewise recognised Carranza. 
Queretaro was declared (February 14, 1916) the provisional capital. But 
Carraiiza controls only a comparatively small part of the country round 
Mexico City, Villa beiug in authority in the north, while Felix Diaz, nephew 
of General Porfirio Diaz, has started a revolution in the south. 

General Venustrano Carranza. Elected May, 1917. 

The Constitution of Mexico bears date February 5, 1867, with subse- 
quent modifleations down to May, 1906. By its terms Mexico is declated 
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a federative republic, divided into States — 19 at the outset, but at 
present 27 in number, with 3 territories and the Federal District — each of 
which has a right to manage its own local affairs, while the whole are bound 
together in one body politic by fundamental and constitutional laws. The 
powers of the supreme Government are divided into three branches, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The legislative power is vested in a 
Congress consisting of a House of Representatives (233 members) and a Senate, 
and the executive in a President. Representatives are elected for two years 
by the suffrage of all respectable male adults, at the rate of one member for 
40,000 inhabitants. Tlie qualifications requisite are, to be twenty-five years 
of age and a resident in the State. The Senate consists of fifty-six members, 
two for each State, of at least thirty years of age, who are returned in the 
same manner as the deputies. The members of both Houses receive salaries 
of 3,000 dollars a year. The President is elected by direct popular vote 
in a general election, and holds office for six years. The election of the 
Vice-President takes place in the .same manner and at the same date as that 
of the President. The Vice-President is ex officio President of the Senate, 
with a voice in the «liscus.sions but without vote. Failing the President 
through absence or otherwi.se, the Vice-President discharges the functions 
of the President. Failing both, Congress shall call for new elections to be 
held at once. 

A new Constitution which came into force on May 1, 1917, was promul- 
gated hy General Carranza. 

The administration is carried on, under the direction of the President and 
a Council, by eight Secretaries of State, heads of the Departments of : — 
1. Foreign Affairs ; 2. Interior ; 3. Justice ; 4. Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts; 5. Fomento, Colonisation and Industry; 6. Communications and 
Public Works ; 7. Finance and Public Credit ; 8. War and Marine. 


Local Government. 

Each separate State has its own internal constitution, government, and 
laws ; but inter-State customs duties are not permitted, though State 
taxes are levied. Each State has its governor, legislature, and judicial 
officers popularly elected under rules similar to those of the Federation ; 
and the civil and criminal code in force in the Federal District j)revails 
only in the Federal Di.strict and Territories (Tepic, Lower California, and 
Quintana Roo), All the other States of the Mexican Union have their own 
special codes based, more or less, on tho.se of the Federal District ; but at the 
same time they must publish and enforce laws issued by the Federal 
Government. 

Area and Population. 

The population of the census of 1910 and the estimated population in 
1912 are shown in the following table. The capitals of the States and 
districts are in brackets : — 


States and Territories 


CetiBus 


Estinialed 


soitaTe'^miles' I’oJ ‘dilation, ; i’opulation 
square iMues 


I Population 
1 per square 
; mile, 1910 


Baja California (La Paz) 
Campeche (Campeche). 
Chiapas (Tuxtla Gutierrez) 
Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 
Coahuila (Saltillo) 

Colima (Colima) . 

Durango (Durango) 


ntes). . 2,9.''>0 

120,511 

124,497 

58,328 

52,272 

53,254 

. , 18,087 

SG,G6l 

86,685 

. ; 27,222 

438,843 

466,871 

. ' 87,802 

i 405,707 

! 423, .387 

. i 63,569 

; 362,092 

' 376,747 

. i 2,272 

j 77,704 

1 80,500 

38,009 

488,175 

! 509,585 


40 G 
0-8 
4-7 
161 
4-6 

6*7 

84-2 

12'8 
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States and Territories 


Federal District (Mexico) . 
Guanajuato (Guanajuato) . 
Guerrero (Chilpanciugo) 

Hidalgo (Fac)nica) 

Jalisco (Gua<lalajara) . 

Mexico (Toluca) .... 
Miclioacaan (Morelia) . 

Morelos (Guernavaca) . 

Nuevo Le<'>n (Monterrey) 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) .... 
Puebla (Puebla) .... 
Queretavo (Quei etaro) . 

Quintana Roo (Santa Gruz do Bra 
Sail Lui.s Potosi (San Luis Potosi) 
Sinaloa (Ouliacau) 

Sonora (Hennosillo) 

Tabasco (San Juan Bantif^ta) 
Tainaulipas (Ciudad Victoria) 
Tepic (T’epic) .... 
Tlaxcala (Tlaxcala) 

Veracruz (Xalapa) 

Yucatiin (Merida) . 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) . 


vo). 


Islands . 


Grand Total 


Census | Estimated 
Population,! Pojmlation, 
1910 I 1912 


Area, in 
square miles 


463 
11,370 
24,906 
8,917 
3 1 ,846 
9,247 
22,874 
2,773 
23,592 
3.5,382 
12,204 
3,556 
18,870 
25,.8 16 
33,67 1 
70,900 
10,072 
32,1 2s 
1 1 ,275 
1,595 
21»,201 
35,203 
24,757 


1,420 


785,881 


720,753 
1,081,651 
594,278 
646,551 
1,208,8.55 
980,510 
991,880 
179,594 
365,150 , 
1,040,398 i 
1,101,600 i 
244,663 
9,109 ' 
627.800 ! 
323,642 
265,3 H3 
187,571 , 
249,6 U 
171,173 ; 
184,171 : 
1,132,859 
.339,613 


i 763,170 
i 1,085,681 
620,416 
()55,1 87 
1,220,160 
1 ,000,003 
1,003,491 
183,705 
373,207 
1,059,789 
1,118,439 
247,195 
9,328 
638,832 
329,317 
275,107 
193,075 
256,278 
175,731 
186,642 
1,165,931 
347,781 


Population 
per square 
mile, 1910 


1556-8 
95 1 
20-1 
74-7 

37- 9 
107 0 

43-3 
60 -4 
15-4 
29 '3 
90-2 
68*8 
0-4 
24-7 
9 6 
3-4 
IS 6 
7-7 
15T 
115 4 

38- 7 
9-6 


477,556 : 480,690 


15,160,869 15,501,654 


19-2 


19'2 


In 1910 there were 7,504,471 males and 7,655,898 females. The foreign 
population in 1910 numbered 116,527 Spanish, 29,541; United States, 
28,639; Guatemalan, 21,334; Freneh, 4,604; British, 5,264; Cuban, 
3,478; German, 3,827; Italian, 2,595; Chinese, 13,203; Japanese, 2,276; 
Arabs, 1,546 ; Turks, 2,907 ; all others, 5,4;33. 

The chief cities, 1910, are : — Mexico (capital), 471,066 ; Puebla, 96,121 ; 
Guadalajara, 119,468 ; San Luis rot08i, 68,022; Leon, 57,722; Monterey, 
73,528 Pachuca, 39,009 ; Zacatecas, 25,900 ; Guanajuato, 35,682 ; M(^rida, 
62,447; Queretaro, 33,062; Morelia, 40,042; Oaxaca, 38,011; Orizaba, 
35,263; Aguascaliontes, 45,198; Saltillo, 35,414; Durango, 32,263; 
Chihuahua, 39,706 ; Vera Cruz, 48,633 ; Toluca, 31,023 ; Celaya, 23,062. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic, but according to the new 
Con.stitution of 1917, the Church is .separated from tlie State, and there is 
toleration of all otlier religions. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landed 
property. There are 7 archbishops and 23 suffragan bishops. In 1910, 
there were 15,033,176 Roman Catholics; 68,839 Protestants; 33,343 of other 
faiths ; 25,011 of no professed faith. 

Education is free and compulsory. In the Federal District and in the 
Territories education is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere 
the State authorities regulate education. In 1907 (the last school census) 
elementary schools supported by the Federation and States (exclusive of 
infant schools) 9,710, by municipalities, 2,230; total, 11,940 schools, with 
776,622 enrolled pupils. For secondary instruction the Federal and State 
Governments had 34 schools (27 for boys, 3 for girls, and 4 mixed) with 
4,231 pupils (3,793 boys and 438 girls). The Federal capital is the seat of 

4 A 
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the National University of Mexico, organised in 1910. I'lie private, clerical 
and association {-oil ools iiiimberod 2,499 with 152,917 pupils (81,947 boys and 
70,970 girls). In 1912 the system of primary education extended so as 
to reach the native population, for whom 209 schools have been established 
with 13,616 pupils. In 1913-14, 13,926,000 dollars were s])ent in education. 

In 1913 there were the National Library, with 200,000 volumes, and 
150 other public libraries. There were also 34 museums for scientific 
and educational purposes, and 11 meteorological observatories. The number 
of periodicals publi.slied was 459, of which 439 were in Spanish, 12 in English, 
5 in Spanish and English, 2 in Italian, 1 in French. 

The judicial power, which is entirely distinct from and independent of the 
executive, consists of the Supreme Court, with 15 judges chosen for a period 
of six years, throe Circuit Courts, with 3 judges, and District Courts, with 
32 jiidges. 

The Ordinary, Civil, Criminal, and CoiTectional Courts arc controlled by 
the Department of Justice and Public Instruction. 


Federal Finance. 


'riie ordinary receipts and expenditure for six years have been : — 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1009- 10 

1010- il 

1911-12 , 

£ 

10,854,809 
11,31'), 782 
10,739,481 

! 

1 £ 1 

! 9,700,841 

i 10,301,029 I 

9,900,049 ' 

1912- 13 

1913- 141 

1914- 15 1 

£ 

12,095,890 

13,230,716 

14,597,000 

£ 

11,078,187 

13,210,873 

16,220,489 

1 Estimates. 


The following are the budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for 


the year 1914-15 (1 dollai 

= about 2.9. 

OK):— 


Revknue 

Dollar.s 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Taxes on Foreign Commerce 

. .57,875,000 

Legislative power . 

. 2,279,798 

Federal internal taxes . 

. 67,761,000 

Executive ,, 

301,647 

Special taxes 

. 14,432,000 

Judicial ,, 

Foreign Affairs 

792,368 

Railways 

IfXj.OOO 

. 2,319,697 

Posts and telegraphs 

7,400,000 

Home Department. 

. 19,088,958 

Lottery .. 

. 1,2(X4,000 

Justice .... 

. 2,033,124 

Various . 

. 7,189,000 

Instruction . 

Public Works. 
Communications . 

Finance .... 

! War and Marine . 

. 9,9)7,002 

. 4,309,576 

. 14,768,024 

. 41,178,770 
. 65,165,428 

Total . 

. 145,967,000 


152,204,898 


(14,597,0001.) 

1 

1 

(12,220,4891.) 


On December 31, 1916, the outstanding external debt together with 
arrears of interest, amounted to 50,643, 805t 

Defence. 

Every Mexican capable of bearing arms is obliged to serve in the Active 
Army or in the National Guard. The army consists of the Active Army, tho 
Reserve, and auxiliary troops. In November 1913, the army on a peace foot- 
ing was as follows ; infantry, 34 battalions, 20 auxiliary battalions, and 
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49 irregular corps ; cavalry, 18 regular regiiiieuta, 21 auxiliary regiments and 
2 squadrons of army gendarmes, 62 irregular corps, and 26 scout corps ; 
artillery, 5 rejuiments. Jn addition there were 1 sapper battalion, 1 engineer 
park, 1 telegraph section, 2 war schools, 1 naval school, 1 school of mus- 
ketry, 1 school for fencing, 1 medical school, and 57 schools for soldiers. 

The infantry is armed with 7 mm. Mausei’ rifle, the cavalry with a 
carbine of the same type, artillery with Q.F. guns (Saint Chaumond Mon- 
dragon and Schneider-Canet). The reserves are armed with the Remington 
rifle. 

The peace effective (imdnding auxiliaries, irregulars, and gendarmes) in 
1912 was 3,200 officers, 40,769 men, 8,629 horses, and 4,8.69 mules. 

The war effective in November, 1913, was 6,511 officers and 82,944 men. 

The Navy, which is little more than a poliie force, consists of the gun- 
boats Bravo^ Mnralejf, Vera Cruz^ 7'ampico^ Denwcrafa, Oencral Guerrero^ 
and Zarago'ia. There are also a couple of armed transports. 

Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. Within a I'adius of 300 miles may 
be produced the crops of the Tropical, Semi-tropical, and Temperate Zones, 
owing to the varying altitude, the laud rising rapidly from tlie coast to the 
centre of the country. The soil is rich in all sections. In the tropical 
regions, in tlie mountain valleys, and on the great central plateau are millions 
of acres of virgin soil and millions more which have been barely skimmed by 
the antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. 

Cultivated lands, 30,027,500 acres; pastoral lands, 120,444,200 acres; 
forest lands, 43,933,200 acres. Principal products are maize, cotton, hene- 
qtien, wheat, coffee, beans, 'fhere is a large output of sugar and molasses, 
valued at about 2,600,000/. annually, and the production of spirits is on the 
increase There aie many colonies, or agricultural settlements, established 
either by the Government or by companies or persons authorised by the 
Government. 

Petroleum was produced as follows : — In 1908, 3,481,410 barrels ; in 1909. 
2,488,742 barrels ; in 1910, 4,531,826 barrels ; in 1911, 12,629,319 barrels ; 
in 1912, 15,689,268 barrels; in 1914, 26,235,403 barrels; in 1915, 
33,927,950 barrels. 

Mining is the principal industry in Mexico. It is carried on in 24 of the 
31 States and Territories, nearly all the mines yielding silver either alone or 
in combination with other ores. For the production of gold and silver in 
the years 1907-12, see The Statesman’s Yeaii-Pook lor 1916, p. 1130. 

The output of coal is estimated at 700,000 tons annually. Opals arc 
mined in Queretaro. 


Commerce. 


1 

Tears 

Total Imports 

Merchandise 

Exports 

Precious Metals 

Total 

1910-11 

1011-12 

1912- 13 

1913- 1412 

£ 

20,583,578 

18,200,231 

19,577,233 

12,146,214 

£ 

15,079,378 

15,851,5C>0 

16,952,063 

12,448,354 

£ 

14,295,830 i 

13,947,346 ' 

13.088,508 
6,123,257 ! 

£ 

29,375,214 
29,798,912 
30,040, r>61 
18,566,611 


^ FUbt nme mouths. LnUst available statistics* 

4 A 2 
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Chief imports and exports : — 


Imports 

1012-13 

1013-14 
(9 mouths) 

Exports 

1912-43 

1013-14 
(0 months) 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Acimal 

1,804,147 

800,003 

Gold . 

3,959,142 

1,897,124 

Vegetable 

8,1.06,054 

1,970,807 

Silver 

9,120,360 

4,226,132 

Mineral 

4,744,600 

3,410,748 

Copper and ore. 

3,602,212 

2,842,745 

Textile 

2,0S8,635 

1,400,787 

Other minerals . 

2,224,143 

1,463,830 

Chemical 

1,261,702 

682,501 

Collee 

1,126,370 

331,206 

Alcoholic 

680,178 

3.03,081 i 

Henequen . 

3,013,370 

1,890,770 

Paper, <tc. . 

528,774 

378,000 ' 

j Other vegetable.s 

4,404,000 

2,713,549 

866,870 

Macl.iiiery, &c. . 

2,440,868 

1,727,200 . 

I Hides 

1,117,043 

Carnages 

010,662 

310,277 : 

Other auiiual 



Arms, <frc. . 

773,706 

463,620 

! i>roduce . 

866,740 

642,303 

Various 

1,072,867 

588,036 1 

Manufacturc.s , 

334,526 

248,354 




1 Various 

163,095 

112,625 

Total 

10,077,233 

12,146,214 ; 

i i 

i 

„ -- 




; Total . . ! 

30,040,561 

1 18,566,611 


Imports from Ex])ort.s to 


From or to 

1912-13 

101,3-14 
(0 niojith«<) 

1912-13 

1013-14 
(0 inonthb) 


£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

United State.s . 

9,728,750 

6, 106,928 

23,203,570 

13,001,5.57 

Great Britain . 

2,590,000 

1,579,761 

3.n4'7]0 

1 2,1.31,478 

France 

1,8:13,705 

],('S9,401 

715,101 

1 747,094 

Germany . . : 

2,022.076 

1,738,708 

1,643,.%! 

1 066,031 

Spain 

1,053,064 

4:17,171 

21 S, 282 

200,426 

Belgium . . ^ 

280,343 

218,190 ' 

015,124 

143,776 


Total trade between Mexico and the United Kingdoni for 5 years (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) : — 


— 

1012 

1913 

; 1914 , 

1915 

1016 

1 

Imi orts from Mexico to U. Kingdom ! 
Exports to Mexico from U. Kingdom^ 

£ 

2,514 

2,007 

i 

1,840 i 
642 ; 

£ 

2,227 

210 

£ 

2,572 

347 


Shipping and Communications. 

Mercantile marine, 1911, 32 steamers of 16,648 net tons, and 50 sailing 
vessels of 8,712 net tons. In 1909-10 in the foreign trade there entered 
3,160 vessels (steam and sail) of 8,031,296 tons, and cleared 2,8.54 vessels 
(steam and sail) of 7,275,348 tons. The most important ports arc Veracruz 
and Tampico, both on the Gulf of Mexico. 

On September 16, 1913, there were 15,804 miles of railway open. 
The main trunk lines are merged in one corporation (“The National Lines 
of Mexico”) contiolled by Goveriinieut. About 6,000 had a gauge of 4 ft. 
3J in., and the remainder a gauge of 3 ft. or less. Lines under construction 
1,116 miles. 

On June 30, 1913, the Federal telegraph lines were 58,729 miles. There 
were other lines belonging to individual States and private persons totalling 
5,199 miles in length. There were on June 30, 1913, 616 Federal offices, 
including 24 wireless telegraph offices. Number of messages, 108,024,029. 
The Federal telephone had a length of 29,574 miles of wire. 
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In 1913 there wore 2,911 post-offices. The post, inland and international, 
carried in 1913 101,920,217 letters, postcards and packets. Post office 
receipts 1912-^3, 11,797,627 pesos ; expenditure, 14,244,150 pesos. 

Money and Credit. 

There were on June 30, 1914, in Mexico 24 banks with note issue and 
8 without note issue. Tlie most important are the Banco Nacional with a 
capital of 32,000,000 dollars ; tiie Bank of London and Mexico, with capital 
of 21,500,000 dollars; the Banco Oriental, capital 12,000,000 dollars ; the 
Mexican Bank of Commerce and Industry, capital 10,000,000 dollars ; the 
Banco Internacional e Hipotecario, capital 5,000,000 dollars ; the Banco 
do Credito Territorial, capital 7,500,000 dollars ; and the Banco Peninsular, 
capital 10,725,000 dollars. Tlie first 4 of these banks have unitedly received 
a concession as the ‘ Caja de Prestamos para obras de irrigacion y Fomento 
de la Agricultura.’ 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By the monetary law of December 9, 1904, and the Presidential Decree of 
March 25, 1905, the monetary unit is the silver peso or dollar, the legal value 
of which has been fixed at *75 gramme of pure gold. There are 10-j)eso and 
5-pcso gold coins, *900 fine and *100 copper, weighing respectively 8 '333^ and 
4 16GJ grammes. The silver peso weighs 27*073 grammes, *9027 fine and 
*0793 cop])er, and thus contains 24*438 grammes of line silver. The peso is 
divided into 100 centavos ; 50-, 20-, and 10-ccntavo pieces are of silver, *800 
fine and *200 cop])er. Bnmze coins are 2- and 1 -centavo pieces, 95 parts 
cop])er, 4 tin, and 1 zinc. There arc 5-centavo nickel coins. The value of 
the gold [)<;so or dollar in poa(;e time was 21*58 pence. 

fidio metallic currency has entirol}’* di.sappeared from circulation. Even 
the 20, 10, and 5 cent, piece hive been rep'aced by stiii)s of cardboard for 
these denominations. An enormous quantity of [laper money is in circula- 
tion. 

The weights and measures ol the metric system were introduced in 
1884 aud their use is eufoi’ced bylaw of June 19, 1895, though the old Spanish 
measures arc still oocasioiially referred to. 'Plie old weights and measures 
were : — 

IV'eight. 1 libra = 0*46 kilogramme = 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

1 arroba — 25 libras - 25*357 lb. avoirdu}>ois. 

Fo 7' gold and silver. 1 marco = J libra = 4,608 granos. 

1 ochava = 6 tomines. 

1 tom in == 12 grail os. 

20 granos = 1 French gramme. 

Length. 1 vara = 0*837 metro = 2 ft. 8 English in. 

1 Icgua comun — 6,666J varas. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Mexico in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sehor Sanchez Azeoua. Appointed March, 1916. 

Secretary. — Alfonso Acosta. 

There are Consular representatives at Barrow-in-Furness, Birmingham, 
Belfast, Bristol, Cardilf, Dover, Dublin, Falmouth, Glasgow, Great Grimsby, 
Livcr[)ool, Manchester, Maryport, Newcastle, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Mexico. 

Envoy and Minister, — Vacant. 

ComuUOeneral and Charge d' Affaires, — E. W. P. Thnrstan. 

Vice-Consul. — U. 0, E.^ Milne. 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Mexico. 

1. OffTCTAL rUBUCAriONS. 

The publications issued by the various departments of government. 

LesEtats Unis Mexi Gains; LeursRcR30urces,&c. VarR. de Zavas Enriquez. Mexico, 1890. 
Meinoria del Seeretario del de.s]>aclio de Foinonto, kc. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico: Its Social Kvolntion. 11> various writers. 3 vols. Mexico, 1000-04. 

Mexico: A Geographical Sketch. Bureau of American Republics. Washington, 1004. 
Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series and Mi.sccllaneous Series. London. 

Division Territorial de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos (deals with each State). Mexico 
1913. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Boletin de la sociedad do geografi'a y estadistica de la Republics Mexicaiia. Mexico. 
Baedeker's United States with an Excursion into Mexico. 4th ed. [joipxig, 1000. 
Baerlein (Henry). Mexico, the Land of Unrc.st. London, 1013. 

Bancroft (H. 11. ), A History of Mexico. Now York, 1015. 

Bigot (R.), Le Mexiqne Moderne. Paris, 1000. 

jBonajiarie (Prince Roland), and others, !>(■ Mexique au Debut dii XX® Siucle. Pari.s, 1004. 
Bordeaux (A.), Le Mexique et ses mines d’argeut. Paris, 1010. 

Carso7i('W . E.). Mexico ; The Wondcrla d of the South. (Uevised edition.) Loudon, 1014. 
Correno (A. M.), Compendio de la Historia de la Real llMcienda de Nueva Espana, 
Gscrito en el ario de 1704, por D. .Toaqului Maniau. (Sociedad Mcxicana de Geograftd y 
E.stadistica ) Mexico, 1014. 

El econonii.sla Mexicauo, weekly. Mexico. 

Enock{Cj. R.). Mexico. T-ondon, 1000. 

Enriquez (R. de Zayas), Los Estados Unido.s Mexicanos, 1877— 07, New York, 1 809, 
Fandrau (O.M.), Viva Mexico. Loiulon and New York, 1914. 

Fornaro (0. de), Mexico tid ru.al es. New York, 1900. 

Franck (U. A ), Tram])ing through Mexico Loudon, 1010, 

Fyfe (Hamilton). The Real Mexico. Londo)», 1014. 

George (P.), Das heutige Mexico und Seine Kulturfortschritte. Jena. 1900. 

Gillpatrick (\\\), Wanderings in Mexico. London, 1012. 

Lovei (Ernest), L’Exi>editioii du Mexique (1801-07). 2 vols. Paris, 1906. 

Lumholtz (C,), Unknown Mexico. Loudon, 100.3. — New Trails iu Mexico. London. 
1912. 

McHugh (R. J.). Modern Mexico. London, 1914. 

Martin (P. F.), Mexico of the Tw'cnticth Century. 2 vols. London, 1907.— Mexico’s 
Treasure House. London, 1900.— Maximilian in Mexico [1801-1807]. London, 1914. 
Mexico. (A volume is.sued l)y the I’an Atnerican Union.) Washington, 1911. 

The Mexican Year-Book. London, annual. 

Moses (B.), Constitution of the United States of Mexico. Philadelphia, 1899. 

Pnigny (Cte. M. de), Les Etats-unis du Mexique. Parts, 1912. 

Pi77i<fnt«/ (F.), Obras Coinpletas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, Ac. of Mexico). 
5 vols. Mexico, 1903-04. 

Prescott (W. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico. London. (Many editions.) 

Rives {Q. L.). The United States and Mexico. New York, 1914, 

S'ttfrra (J,), Mexico ; Its Social Evolution. 3 vols. [Eng. Trans.]. Mexico, 1905. 
Singer (J.), Die Mexicanischen Eiranzen uml Wilson’s Pan-Anierikanische Politik. 
Berlin, 1914. 

Smith (R. W, S ), Benighted Mexico, London, 1917. 

Southworth (J. R.), The Mines of Mexico, 9 vols. Mexico, 1905.— El Territono do 
Baja California. [In Spani.sh and Englisli.] San Francisco, 1899. 

Stephens (Kate), Th(3 Mastering of Mexico. I.oiidon, 1910. 

Terry (P.\ Mexico. London, 1911. 

Tvfeedie {Mrs. A.), Mexico as 1 saw it. London, 1901.— Torfirio Diaz. London, 1900. 


MONACO. 

Prince Albert, born November 13, 1848 ; aucceeded his father, Prince 
Charles III., September 10, 1889 ; married (1) to Lady Mary Douglas 
Hamilton^ September 21, 1869 ; ^ (2) to Alice Duchess-Dowager de Richelieu, 
Oct. 31, 1889. Son by lir.st wife. Prince Louis, born July 12, 1870. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
1860 by the French Department of Alpes Maritimes except on the side 
1 The religions marriage was annulled by the Apostolic See on January .3, 1880, and the 
civil marriage declared dissolved by decree of the reigning Prince On July 28, 1880, 
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towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1715 
it passed into the female line, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antony L, 
heiress of Monaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matignon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the njfme and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by her husband under the name of Jacques L, who also succeeded Antony I. 
as Due de Valentinois, and was in his turn succeeded by his son Ilonorius III. 
This Prince was dispossessed by the French Revolution in 1792, and died in 
1795. In 1814 the Principality was re-established, but placed under the 
protection of the Kingdom of Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna (1816). 

In 1848 Mentone and Roccabruna revolted, and declared themselves free 
towns ; in 1861 Charles III. ceded his rights over them to France, and the 
Principality thus became geographically an enclave of France, when the 
Sardinian garrison was withdrawn and the Protectorate came to an end. 

The Prince was an absolute ruler, there having been no elective representa- 
tion within the Principality. But on January 7, 1911, a Constitution was pro- 
mulgated, which provides fora National Council elected by universal suffrage 
and scrutin de Lisle. The Government is carried out under the authority of 
the Prince by a Ministry assisted by a Council of State. The legislative 
power is exercised by the Prince and the National Council,* which consists of 
21 members elected for four years. Tlie territory of the Principality is 
divided into three communes, administered by municipal bodies, in the 
election of wliich women are entitled to take part. 

In 1819 the Government adopted a (^ode founded u})on the French codes 
and a Court of First Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix’s Court. Tlie 
Principality has its own coinage (it issues only lOO-franc pieces) which is 
current since 1876 in all the States of the Latin Union ; it also issues its 
own separate postage-stamps, and has its own (lag. 

Tlie small hiirbour, absolutely sheltered, has an area of 42 acres, depth 
at entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Customs 
duties are the same as in France. 

The area is eight square miles. Population (census January 9, 1913), 
22,956. Towns; Monaco, 2,247; La Condamine, 11,082; Monte Carlo, 
9,627. 

There has been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A semi-military 
police force has taken the place of the ‘guard of honour’ and troops formerly 
maintained. The value of the commerce of the Princii^ality is not stated. Im- 
ports are coal and wine ; olive oil, oranges, citrons, and perfumes are exported, 
'fhe industries and trade are unimportant, and the revenue is mainly derived 
from the gaming tables. The annual grant for the concession is 70,000?., in 
1917 it is 80,000?., in 1927 90,000?., and in 1937 100,000?. 

CoiisiiUGenero L for Monaco in London. — Th. Lumley. 

British GonsaI. ~5. AV. Keogh (residing at Nice). 

British Vke-Consul. — C. J. Sim (residing at Monaco). 

Books of Rbferencf,, 

Ba4d€kfT'» aouthtni France. 6ih ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Boyer de Ste. iluzanne(U. de), La Principaut^ de Monaco. Paris, 1884. 

France (H.), An Pays de Cocagne : La PrincipauU de Monaco. Paris, lOOl. 

Harris (J. C.), Monaco ; Pieces Historiques et Traii(!'s. Nice, 1882. 

Saige iO,)^ Monaco, ses Origines et son Histolre. Paris, 1898 

SeHaeffer (P.), Les Institutions et los Lois de la Priucipaute dc ^!oiiaco. Monaco, 

(Sfrnit/j (A.), Monaco and Monte Carlo. Loudon, 1912. 

Taaeil (L.), Mon.aco. Paris, 1905, 
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MONTENEGRO. 

(Tsekn agora) 

Reigning King.— Nicholas I., Pctrovitcli Njegosli, bom October 7 
(September 25), 1841; educated at Trieste and Paris; proclaimed Prince of 
Montenegro, as successor of his uncle, Danilo L, August 14, 1860. Assumed 
title of King, in virtue of a resolution passed unanimously by tlie National 
Skupshtina, Aug. 28, 1910, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his 
accession. Married, November 8, 1860, to Milena Petrovna Pnkotitch, born 
May 4, 1847, daughter of Peter Vukotitch, senator, and Vice-President of the 
Council of State. 

Children of the King. — (1 ) Princess Militza, born July 26, 1866, married, 
August 7, 1889, to the Russian Grand Duke Peter Nikolaievitch ; (2) 
Princess Stana^ born January 4, 1868, married August 28, 1889, to George, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, and after the dissolution of that marriage, married 
in 1907 to the Russian Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaievitcli ; (3) Piincc Danilo 
Alexander, heir-apparent, born June 29, 1871 ; married July 27, 1899, to 
Princess Jutta (Militza) daughter of the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz ; (4) Princess Helena, born January 8, 1873, married October 24, 
1896, to Victor Kmanuel, now King of Italy ; (5) Princess Amia, born 
August 18, 1874, married May 18, 1897, to Prince ITancis Joseph of 
Battenberg ; (6) Vimca Mirko, born April 17, 1879, married July 12, 1902, 
to Natalie Konstantinovitch, daughter of Colonel Konstantinovitch, great 
uncle of the late King Alexander of Servia ; offspring, Prim e Michael born 
September 14, 1908 ; Prince Paul, born May 16, 1910 ; (7) Princess Xenia, 
born April 22, 1881 ; (8) Princess Vera, born February 22, 1887 ,* (9) 
Prince Peter, born October 10, 1889. 

A leading part in the history of the country has been played by the 
family of Petrovitch Njegosh, des(!ending collaterally, since the time of 
Danilo Petrovitch, who, being ])roclaimcd Vladika, or prince-bishop, of 
Montenegro in 1697, liberated the country from the Turks, and, having 
established himself as both spiritual ami temporal ruler, entered into a 
religious and political alliance with Russia. His successors retained the 
theocratic power till the death of l^eter Petrovitch II. (October 31, 
1851), last Vladika of Montenegro, a ruler of great wisdom, as well as a 
widely celebrated poet. He was succeeded by his nephew, Danilo I., 
who abandoned the title of Vladika, together with the spiritual functions 
attached to it, and substituted that of Gos 2 )odar, or Prince. At the same time 
Danilo I., to throw off a remnant of nominal dependency upon Turkey, 
acknowledged by his predecessors, obtained the recognition of his new title 
from Russia. In 1878 the iudejjendence of Montenegro was formally recog- 
nised by Turkey and the other Signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin. 
In 1909 the limitations which the Treaty of Berlin had placed on Monte- 
negro's complete sovereignty were removed, except the prohibition to erect 
fortifications at Antivari or along tlie Boyana. On October 23, 1909, Antivari 
was opened as a free port. 

Montenegro took part in the European war on the side of the Allied Powers. 
Late in 1915 it was overrun by the Germans and Austrians. On December 6, 
the former captured Ipek; on January 13, 1916, the latter cajdured Cettinje. 
The Government is at present resident in Neuilly-sur-Seine. ^ 
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The following is the complete list of the Petrovitch dynasty, with their 
dates : — 

Vlobdikas or Prince- Bishops. 

Danilo . . . 1696-1735 I Peter 1. (St. Peter) . 1782-1830 

Sava and Vasilije. . 1735-1782 j Peter II. (Vladika Rade) 1830-1851 

Princes {King). 

Danilo I. (Kniaz and Gospodar) ...... 1851-1860 

Nicholas I. (Prince 1860-1910 ; now reigning King ; nephew 

of the last) ......... 1860- 

King Nicholas’s nominal civil list amonnts to 360,000 krone, with 
an additional 140,000 in appanages for the other members of the family. 

Governmeilt. — Under the Constitution granted by the Prince of Monte- 
negro on December 19, 1905, it is now a hereditary Constitutional monarchy 
with popular representation. Tlie first National Assembly or Skupshtina met 
in 1906 but was dissolved in July 1907. 

An electoral law was framed (1906) under which elections took place for 
tlie Skupshtina, which was opened on February 3, 1914. Its members 
are elected by universal suffrage for a period of 4 years. Each of the 56 
districts or capitanats of ^lontenegro, and each of the 6 provincial towns, 
Cettinje, Podgoritza, Nikshit/di, Kolashin, Antivai i, and Dulcigno, elect one 
representative. There are also \A ex ojficio members, including the Montenegrin 
Orthodox Metro])olitan, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Antivaii, the 
Montenegrin Mussulman Mufti, 6 high officials of the State, and 3 generals, 
nominated by the King. There are thus 76 members in all. 

Prinie Minister^ Minister of the Interior andof Commerce . — M. Tomanovitch. 
Appointed January, 1917. 

Area and Population. — 'l"he extreme length, from the northernmost 
point of Piwa to the Boyana, is about 100, and width, from Grahovo to 
the Lim, about 80 English miles. It is bordered on the south by the new 
state of Albania, on the east by Servia, and on the north-west by Herzegovina. 
(Sec map in the Statesman’s Year Book for 1914.) The new Serbo- 
Montenegrin frontier was settled by treaty on November 12, 1913. On 
the west it is separated from the Adriatic by the narrow strip of Austrian 
territory forming the extremity of Dalmatia (Bocche di Cattaro, Budua, 
Spizza), excepting in the recently (1878-81) acquired districts of Antivari 
and Dulcigno, wlicre it possesses a seaboard some 28 miles in length. 

Area estimated at 5,603 English scpiare miles. Before the Balkan war 
the area was 3,474 sq. miles. After the war Montenegro obtained 168 
sq. miles of the old province of Scutari and 1,961 sq. miles of that of 
Kossovo. The acquired area was thus 2,129 sq. miles. 

The total population of the country numbers very roughly about 516,000. 
The population is mainly pastoral and agricultural. The Montenegrins belong 
almost entirely to the Serb branch of the Slav race. 

The capital is Cettinje, with an estimated population of 5,500 ; Podgoritza, 
14,000 ; Dulcigno, 5,000 ; Nikshitch, 5,000 ; Antivari, 2,500. In the newly 
acquired territory are Plevlje, Djakova, and Ipek (Fetch). 

Religion and Instruction. — The Church is nominally independent 
of the State, except that the bishops are appointed by the King ; but the 
personal authority of the latter is all-pervading. The principal monasteries 
are possessed of sufficient property for their maintenance. The rural clergy are 
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madntfidned by a tax paid to the Government by every head of household. 
Orthodox Monten ^gro is divided into three dioceses, Cettinj^, Ostrog, and 
Ipek (Fetch). ^ 

Schools for elementary education are supported by Government ; educa- 
tion is compulsory and free. All males are supposed to be able to read and 
write. There is a theological seminary and a gymnasium or college for boys at 
Cettinje. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. — A Penal Code based on the Serbian 
Code came into force in 1906 ; a Civil Code has been in existence for some time. 

There are district courts in five of the principal towns. In the 66 
rural districts there are courts of first instance over which the heads of the 
districts preside. There are ap{)eal Courts in the five principal towns. The 
‘ Yeliki Sud,' or supreme court at Cettinje, has jurisdiction, both appellate 
and concurrent, over the whole jnincipality, and from its decision in civil 
matters there is no ap])eal. In criminal cases the Prince may pardon. 
Petitions against judges for undue delay may be lodged with the Minister of 
Justice. There are no judicial statistics, but crime in general is rare. 

There is no regular provision for poor relief. 

Finance. — "I'he estimated revenue for 1914 was 390,000/., and the 
expenditure 504,000/., thus leaving a deficit of 114,000/. 

Public debt 1914, 250,000/. 

Defence. — The military forces of Montenegro are organised on a militia 
basis. According to the Law of 1910, every Montcnegiin subject is liable to 
military service from the 18th to the 62iid year of bis age, L<j., for a total 
period of 45 years. The army consists in time of ])eace of four divisions, 
three of which have three brigades, wJiile the fourth has only two. The 
brigades vary in strength from three to seven battalions, the total number 
of battalions being 56, of which three are composed of Moslems. The 
cavalry arm is non-existent in the Montenegrin army. The infantry are 
armed with Russian “three-line” rifles of the 1808 pattern ; the artillery 
with various guns of not very recent model. The war strength of the 
Montenegrin army is variously estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000 men. 
The military budget for 1914 was 191,000/. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is of the most primitive 
kind. The cultivated land is mostly the property of the cultivators, the 
Croatian system of domestic communism being generally prevalent. In some 
districts, however, the land is split up into diminutive peasant-holdings, 
while in a few the metayer system is mot with, but large estates nowhere 
exist. The principal crop.s grown are maize, tobacco, oats, potatoes, barley, 
and buckwheat. The exclusive right to manufacture, sell, and export tobacco 
is, since November 14, 1903, in the hands of an Italian syndicate. The vine 
is cultivated successfully in the Tchernmitchka Nahie, and the district 6f 
Podgoritza, and the olive about Antivari and Dulcigno. The uncultivable 
area consists, in the east, of mountain pasturage and forests of beech, oak, &c., 
which, owing to the want of road.s, are valueless ; and, in the west, of bare 
limestone sparsely sprinkled with brushwood and stunted scrub. There are 
no sea-fisheries, but on the Lake of Scutari fishing is carried on. Live stock 
of all kinds are reared. 

CoxumorCC. — Montenegro has a maximum and minimum tariff. The 
exports for 1910 were valued at about 99,650/. ; the imports at about 
340 , 277 /, The principal exports are sumach, flea-powder {Fyrethrum 
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roseum)f smoked sardines (scoranze), smoked mutton, cattle, sheep, goats, 
cheese, wool, hides, skins, and furs, honey, beeswax, wood for walking- 
st^'cks, &c., olive-oil, wine, tobacco. The imports are salt from Turkey, 
a Government monopoly yielding over 11,000Z. a year; petroleum from 
Russia ; maize, cottons, hardware, sugar, colfee, rice. According to Board of 
Tride statistics the exports from the United Kingdom to Montenegro for 5 
years was as follows: 1911, 1,426/.; 1912, 3,146/.; 1913, 2,177/.; 1914, 
803/. ; 1915, 174/. 

ComniUIlicatioilS. — There are good carriage roads from Cattaro to 
Cettinje ; from Ottinje by Rieka, near Lake Scutari, to Podgoritza, and 
to Nikshitch ; also from Podgoritza to Plawnitza (the Scutari-Lake Port of 
Podgoritza) ; and from Antivari to Vir Pazar on Lake Scutari, from Vir Pazar 
to Rieka, from Podgoritza to Kolashine, and from Antivari to Dulcigno. 
A carriage road from Kolashine to the Turkish frontier near Berana has been 
made. There are ])ublic diligences between Cattaro and Cettinje, between 
Cettinje, Podgoritza, and Nikshitch ; and between Antivari and Vir Pazar. 
There are bridle roads over the rest of the principality. Three lake steamers 
belonging to the Soci6te Montenegrinc d’ Antivari ply between Rieka, 
V'ir Pazar, Plavnitza, and Scutiiri. A narrow gauge railway (the first Monte- 
negrin railway) is no^v open from Antivari to Vir Pazar. There are 45 
telegraph offices and 1 radio-telegraphic station. Montenegro forms part of 
the Postal Union ; it has 40 post offices. 

Money. — Montenegro has a .small coinage of gold, silver, nickel and 
bionze. The pev})or and }»ara are nominally equal in value to the Austrian 
krone and heller. The coins in circulation in 1910, struck at the Vienna mint 
excej)t the five and one per per pieces struck in France, w'ere : gold, 300 
hundred perper, 30,000 twenty perper and 40,000 ten perper pieces ; silver, 
60,000 five perper, 300,000 two perp“,r, and 500,000 one per[)er pieces. French 
and English gold and Austrian paper and silver circulate freely. There are 
four banks, the Uauk of Monteiiogro at Cettinje, the Banks of Podgoritza 
and Nikshitch at those place.s, and the National Bank of Montenegro at 
Antivari with a branch at Cettinje. 

British Envoy and Mlnisb r. — Vacant. 

Consul Oeneral in London.—CiA, Sir J. Ro])er Parkington (October 9, 
1908). 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Montenegro. 

Foreib^n Office Reports. Annual Herics. No. 1761, 1896, No. 18S4, 1897, and 2114, 1891. 
Loudon. 

Handbook of the Armies of Bulj^aria, Greece, Montenegro, &o. Prepared in the Intelli- 
gence Division of the War Oflice. l^iondoii, 1895. 

Achleiner (A.), Reison iin Slavischoii Siiden. Rerlin, 1013. 

Andrie (M.), Geschichte dc.s FurstenthuniH Montenegro. Wien, 1853. 

OoqueUe (P.), Histoiro du Montenegro et de la Bosnie. Paris, 1896. 

Denton (Rev. William), Montenegro : its People and their History. London, 1877. 

Hatiert{C.)y Reise diircli Montenegro. Wien, 1893. 

Miller (W.), the Ralkans. [In ‘Story of the Nations’ Series.] London, 1896.-- 
Travel and Politics in the Near East. London. 1898. 

Murray (W. S.), The Making of the Balkan States. London, 1912. 

Muzet (A.), Aux Pays Bulkaniques. Paris, 1912. 

3ekwarz{AX Serbien uud Montenegro. Laibach, 1909. 
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Maghrib-kl-Aksa. — El Ghai^b.) 

Reigning Sultan. 

Mulai Ynsof, K.C.M.G., son of Mulai-IIassan, was proclaimed Sultan on 
August 18, 1912, on the abdication of hia brother, Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid, 
who received a lump sum of 400,000 francs and an annual pension of 
350,000 francs. 

The present Sultan of Morocco is the seventeenth of the dynasty of the 
Alides, founded by Mulai- Ahmed, and the thirty-sixth lineal descendant of 
Ali, uncle and son-in-law of the Prophet. His five predecessors were ; — 


Sultan 

Mulai-Abderrahman 
Sidi-Mohamed 
Mulai- Hassan 


Reign Sultan 

1822-1859 Mulai - A bd - e 1 - A /.i z 

1859-1873 Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid 
1873-1894 > 


Reign 

1894-1903 

1908-1912 


The ShcriHan umbrella is hereditary in the family of the Filali Sliarifs 
of Talilelt. Each Sultan is supposed, prior to death, to indicate the member 
of the Sheritian family who, according to hi.s conscientious belief, will best 
replace him. This succession is, however, elective, and all ineuibcrs of the 
Sherilian family are eligible. Generally the late Sultan’s nominee is elected 
by public acclamation at noonday prayers the Friday after the Sultan’s death, 
as tlie nominee has ])robably po.ssession of imperial treasure, and is supported 
by the bodyguard, from among whom the largo majoiity of court officials 
are selected. 


Government. 

In April, 1912, a treaty was signed at Fez by whi(di the Sultan formally 
accepted the Frencli Protectorate. This has been lecognisod by Germany, 
England, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, the Netherlands, Eelgium, Spain, 
Portugal, the United States, and Denmark. 

The form ofgorernmentof the Sultanate, or Empire of Morocco, is in reality 
an absolute despotism, unrestneted by any laws, civil or religious. The Sultan 
— who is known to his subjects under the title of ‘ Emir-el-Miimenin,’ or 
Prince of True Believers — is chief of the State, as well as head of the religion. 
As spiritual ruler, the Sultan stands quite alone, his authority not being 
limited, as in Turkey and other countries following the religion of Mahomet, 
by the expounders of tlie Koran, the cla.ss of ‘ Ulema,’ under the ^Sheik-ul- 
Islam.^ Since the establishment of the French Protectorate, however, the 
Sultan has to follow the advice of the French Resident-General (an office 
created April 28, 1912) in all matters. The Resident-General holds the 
appointment also of Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Officer Command- 
ing the French troops is Minister of War. There is a Grand Vizier, Sid 
Mohammed El Guebbas (October 31, 1913), who has to act under the 
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control of the Resident-General. The Moorish Minister of Finance acts under 
the control of the French Director-General of Finance and the Minister of 
Justice under that of the French Secretary-General of the Sherifian 
government. 

For the Algeciras conference, the Agadir incident, and the Franco- 
German agreements of November 4, 1911, see Statesman’s Year Book for 
1913, pp. 1055-56. 

The capitals of Morocco remain, as before the French Protectorate, Fez, 
Mequinez, Marakesh, and Rabat, in each of which towns the Sultan has 
palaces, and in each of which the Sultans of Morocco have always resided 
from time to time. The seat of Government, for the present, is Rabat. 
Consequently the Sultan generally resides there, and the public offices are 
at Rabat, where the Resident-General has his residence. 

The negotiations between France and Spain as to their respective rights 
in Morocco came to an end in the Franco-Spanish Treaty of Madrid, signed 
on November 27, 1912. Jn this France acknowledged the right of Spain to 
exercise its protectorate in the Spanish zone, the extent of which was clearly 
defined. {Sf'e map Statesman’s Year Book for 1913.) The zone will be 
administered, under the control of a Spanish High Commissioner, by a 
Calipha (wluj.se headquarters shall be at Tetuan) chosen by the Sultan from 
a list of two candidates presented by the Spanish Government. It was 
further agreed that Tangier and its district should be excluded from the 
Spanish zone, and become a special international zone, some 140 square 
miles in extent. 

A protocol attached to the Treaty provides for the ra])id planning, con- 
struction, and exploration of the railway from Tangier to Fez. The capital 
of the company shall be 60 per cent. French and 40 per cent. Spanish. 
The line shall comprise three sections, corresponding (1) to the Inter- 
national zone of Tangier, (2) the Spanish Northern zone, and (3) the 
French zone. Negotiations between Great Britain, France and Spain regard- 
ing the organisation of the International zone of Tangier have not yet (May, 
1916) been concluded. 

The following are the })rinci|)al treatie.s concerning Morocco from 18.^6 to 1912:— 
(1) (leneral Treaty ami Convention of Commerce and Navigation, between Great Britain 
and Morocco, 1800; (2) Treaty of Tetuan, between Spain and Morocco, April 26, 1860; 
(3) Supplementary Treaty to last, October 30, ISGl ; (4) Treaty of Commerce, between 
Spain and Morocco, November 20, ISOl ; (5) Convention of Madrid, signed by the 
Euro)<ean Powers, on June 3, 1880, relative to the exercise of jnotection ; (6) Treaty of 
MarakesJi, between Spain and Morocco, March .3, 1894 ; (7) Additional Convention to last, 
February 24, 1895 ; (H) Franco-Si)anish Agreement, relative to Spanish posses.sions of the 
Sahara and Guinea, June 27, 1900; (9) Fran co-British Treaty of April 8, 1904; (10) Franco- 
Spanish Agreement of October 3, 1904; (11) Franco-Spanish Agreement of September 1, 
1905; (12) Act of Algcciras, April 7, 1900 ; (13) Franco-Hispana-British Agreement of 
1907; (14) Franco-German Treaty of February, 1909; (15) Franco-Moroccan Agreement 
of March 21, 1909 ; (16) llispano-Moroccan Agreement of November 16, 1910; (17) Franco- 
German Agreement of November 4, 1911; (IS) French Protectorate Treaty with Morocco, 
March SO, 1912 ; (19) Franco-Spanish Treaty of Madrid of November 27, 1912. 

French Ecsident-Ocnrral , — General Lyauty (held olhco from April 28, 
1912, to December 13, 1916. Rc-appointed April 7, 1917). 

Spanish High Commissioner , — General Jordana, appointed July 9, 1915. 

Calipha of the Spanish Zone . — Mulai El-Mchdi, appointed April 19, 1913. 


Area and Population. 

According to the most recent investigation, the area is about 219,000 
English square miles. Population generally considered to be about 5,000,000. 
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A French officer, Captain N. Larras, who has been in the country since 1898, 
estimated the numbers in 1906 at from 4,340,000 to 4,580,000. To the Atlantic 
coast region, Tangier to Mogador, ho assigns 2,200,000; to the Atlas-Riff 
country, 1,500,000 ; to the Muluya valley, 200,000 ; to the Sus valley, 
200,000; while in the region from the southern slopes of the Atlas 
stretching into the Sahara, he estinuitrs the numbers thus ; AVad Dras, 
100,000 to 250,000; Wad Ziz (with Talilet), 120,000 to 200,000 ; Wad Oir 
(with Figig), 20,00n to 30,000. But more detailed investigation since the 
iVench occupation would tend to the conclusion that 3,600,000 is nearer 
the truth. The population consists of Berbers, Tuaregs, Shellah Ilerbei^s, 
Reduin and Mued Arabs, and a considerable number of Jews and Negroes. 

An agreement (July 20, 1901) makes the valley of the Wad Gir the 
boundary between France and Algeria, and to the cast of this only those 
who acknowledge French authority will he permitted to dwell. A French 
and Moroccan Commission is entrusted with the formation of police arrange- 
ments ill tlie region. The numhor of Christians is estimated at about 
50,000, of whom about 11,000 are at Tangier and 20,000 at Casablanca. Fez 
has a population of about 100,000 ; Marakesh, 78,350 ; Casablanca, 75,000 
(31,000 Europeans) ; Tangier 46,000 (1 1,000 Europeans) ; Rabat, 34,310 (5,310 
Europeans) ; Mccjuinoz, 80,820; Mogador, 20,800; Snlti, 20,200; Tetuan, 
18,533 ; Mazagan, 18,105 ; vSullee, 17,360 ; Oujda, 16,250 (4,250 Europeans). 
Laraiche, 15,000. Tbeie are 65,000 FAiropeans living in the principal 
towns. The Sultan and his subjects are of the Malekite sect of Sunnite 
Mohammedans. 

The most important languages are French, Spanish and Arabic. 


Finance. 

Customs receipts at all the Ports amounted (1915) to 847,173/. exclusive 
of the Taie Speciale of 2^ percent, on Imports (163,064/.), which, under 
Act 66 of Act of Algeciras, must be applied to public \voiks at the ports. 
The Moroccan debt consists of French loans (1904, 1910, 1914) amountijig to 
16,224,960/. ; and French and Spanish war indemnities, 5,300,000/ The 
French Government, however, deicided not to require tlie Moorish Govern- 
ment to pay the annuities on their war indeninity (2,800,000/.) until its 
financial position enables it to su]»poi t the charge. The 1904 loan amounted 
to 2,500,000/. and bear.s interest at 5 per cent. Tlie 1910 loan was for 
4,044,960/. and also bore interest at 5 per cent. Tlie 1914 loan, guaranteed 
by the French Government, was for 6,810,000/. and is to be issued at a rate 
of interest not exceeding 4 6 per cent. By a law dated March 25, 1916, the 
1914 loan was increased to 9,680,000/., thus bringing the total Moroccan 
debt to 16,224,960/. for loans. 


Defence, 

The Sherifian army is under the .siqueme command of the Rcvsident- 
General, and consists of about 18,000 men. The French occupation troops 
consist of 9 Colonial infantry battalions, 9 Zouave battalions, 5 foreign bat- 
talions, 1 Chasseur battalion, 3 light infaiitiy battalions, 13 Algerian tirail- 
leur battalions, 6 Tunisian tirailleur battalions, and 6 Senegal tiraillom 
battalions, total, 58 battalions forming 6 mixed groups, and 15 mixed regi- 
ments ; 8 cavalry squadrons and 14 Spahis squadrons, 14 field and 8 mountain 
artillery battalion*, 10 engineer companies, and 6 transport companies. 
Further 14 Moroccan goumis^ and Moroccan auxiliaries nnder French 
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command, viz. : 18 infantry companies forming 5 battalions, 8 cavalry 
squadrons, 4 mountain artillery sections, a half company of engineers, and 1 
transport compfyiy. Total about 75,000 men. 

Production and Industry. 

The interior of Morocco, although generally open to travellers, is not 
permanently occupiable as yet on account of lack of security to both life and 
property. Immigration is confined principally to the towns and especially 
to the ports and neighbouring districts. Morocco, thei efore, is still in the 
rudimentary stages of both eccnomic and commercial development, though 
great progress has recently been made, particularly in the French zone. 

The soil is capable of agricultural production ; but the methods in use 
are somewhat primitive. Vine growing is a promising enterprise; a great 
variety of fruit is growui. In Fehruary, 1911, cotton was introduced. Fish 
of all kinds abound in Moroccan waters ; more especially sardines and 
tunny. In addition to its undoubted agricultural resources, rich mineral 
deposits of copper, .iron, lead, antimony, sulphur, silver, gold, and petroleum 
are also said to exist in various j)arts of the Sultanate. The French have 
been steadily ])acifying and ojjcning up their zone, and a number of roads 
have been made. 1 his work is being pushed forward with great activity, 
and tends greatly to open up the country. Journeys which formerly 
occupied several days can now be accomplislied by motor-cars in as many 
hours, 'file existence of these roads naturally extends the districts which 
can be ])rofitably .sown wdth grain, as the produce can now be brought to the 
ports for ex])ortation. The French are also doing much to improve the 
system of agriendture and are studying the introduction of new plants, 
kc. They are also encouraging the revival of extinct, or almost extinct 
industries. 


Commerce. 

Imports and ex]mrts for tw'o years : — 


Imports j Exports 


Ports 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 


£ 

■t.' 

£ 

£ 

Tangier 

S5-J,013 

712,947 

56,467 

41,035 

Tetuan 

337,271 

425,837 

4,919 

4,968 

Arzila 

20,097 

34,050 

155 

1,546 

Laraiche . 

788,060 

616,257 

111,933 

114,002 

Kenitra 

158,001 

776,374 

1,961 

40,316 

Rabat 

757,634 

1,039,244 

64,530 

53,889 

Fidallah . 

12,465 

2,436 

— 

32,203 

Casablanca 

1,880,810 i 

2, .579,934 

! .346,721 

703,801 

Mazagan . 

430,073 

623,221 i 

209,720 

503,910 

SafR .... 

469,795 

476,393 j 

68,243 

352,274 

Mogador . 

450,730 

538,589 ! 

183,923 

260,826 

Total . 

6,167,845 

7,725,282 

1,048,572 i 

1 2,108,770 

By Melilla 

1,939,962 

1,873,008 

100,221 

168,145 

,, Algerian frontier. 

1,149,720 j 

1, 269,120 

366,560 

2*^5, 080 

Ortnd total . 

9,257,627 j 

j 10,867,410 

1,515,258 j 

2,561,995 
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In 1914 and 1915 the commerce was distributed as follows : — 



Imports 

Exports 

J rorn or to 


1 




1914 

1 1915 

1914 

1913 

United Kingdom, Malta 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

£ 

and Gibraltar . 

l,.Sd5,2S5 

1 2,597,370 

324,800 

578,944 

France and Algeria 

4,3.i8,.S40 

1 5,1 35,. 550 

70.3,474 

1,080,580 

Germany 

479,009 

i 9,990 

121,580 

— 

Spain .... 

1,053,733 

, 2,215,315 

150,373 

219,788 

Italy .... 

82,298 

! 82,0S7 

73,842 

45,490 

Belgium 

250,053 

; 18,838 

12,317 

— 

United States 

90,529 

102,782 

i 10,779 

10,912 

Austria-Hungary 

121, >*42 

: 4,802 

3,OS4 

— 

Netherlands 

108,951 

1 255,1.34 

0,903 

, — 

Other countries . 

204,080 

444,930 

30,035 

20,209 

Total . 

9,257,520 

10,807,410 

1,515,253 

I 2,501,995 


The chief imports and exfHirts in 1914 and 1915 were : — 


I in p or 1 s 

1914 i 

! 

1915 

Exports 

1914 

1915 


: 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Cottons .... 

1,300,235 1 

1,517,534 

i Wool . 

175,007 

164,358 

Sugar . ... 

1,125,454 

2,423,077 

1 Oxen 

4,218 

520 

Tea 

334,878 I 

435 934 

Kggs . 

82,059 

251,055 

Machinery, hardware 

430,031 j 

348,210 

Slii)pers 

37,572 

15,904 

Flour and semolina . 

940,809 1 

609,712 i 

Almonds . 

101,535 

181,048 

Candles .... 

135,703 ! 

205,008 ; 

Barley 

1,092 

532,392 

Tobacco .... 

134,284 i 

193,142 1 

Olive oil 

389 

Wines, spirii.s, beer, Ac. . 

484,045 

610,504 

Beans 

55'* 

41,043 

Groceries and i)rovisioiis . 

3(13, 870 ! 

472,925 ' 

Wheat 

' 5,080 

i 237,052 

Oil.s, vegetable . 

Woollen goods . . . ■ 

203,300 i 

230,857 : 

Fcriiigreek . 

' 42,141 

.30,445 

327,180; 

250,385 i 

Linseed 

130,120 ! 

1 91,648 

Soap, unsceiited . . | 

— ; 

80,049 ! 

1 Gums . . . ! 

21,400 1 

20.271 

Vegetables and fruit. 

1 342,700 j 

402,829 ! 

i Cumin 

10,917 1 

31,286 

Coffee 

07,070 ; 

195,519 ! 

i Coriander . 

27,545 ' 

41,314 

Silk, raw .... 

! 58,27s 1 

59,190 1 

Beeswax . , 

31,847 i 

48,736 

,, manufactured . 

Iron ^ 

i 74,370 ! 

123,864 1 

Canary seed 

76,012 

112,549 

i _ 1 

1 1 

81,259 { 

Maize . . . i 

3,040 

29,055 


1 1 

1 

1, 

Chick peas . | 

i ! 

18,352 

76,454 


Total trade between Morocco and the United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1912 

, 1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Expoils to Morocco from U.K. 

670,078 1 
. 1,718,003 j 

i £' 

1 408,218 

i 1,277,197 

i 

£ 

408,292 

1,222,553 

£ 

001,403 

1,332,541 

£ 

330,207 

1,781,917 
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Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping entered .(in foreign trade), exclusive of Melilla : — 


Nationality 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

19U 

1915 

1914 

1915 


No. 

No. 

Tons 

Tons 

British .... 

714 

764 

501,872 

351,899 

French .... 

1,079 

1,042 

1,075,030 

903,544 

German .... 

200 

— 

237,100 



Dutch 

14C 

92 

272,275 

60,682 

Spanish . . . . ! 

2,OdO 

2,284 

747,555 

621,628 

Italian ... . 1 

42 

10 

33, 1 24 

5,691 

AuatrO'lluiu;arian . . I 

l(i‘i 

— 

121,114 

j 

Swedish . . . . ; 

To 

8 

16.736 

1,065 

Norwegian . . . . ; 

r>2 

10 

24,980 

8,857 

Portuguese . . . . ! 

00 

85 

16,852 

14,616 

Oilier Nationalities . 

so 

15 

57,567 

5,608 

Total . . ! 

4,r,70 

1 4,319 

3,104,901 

1,963,540 


The Mooi'isli CJovernment liave now estiibli&lied a jiostal service under 
French Tuanagcinent. I’ostal services have long been maintained by the 
British, French, German and Sjuinish Oovernnients, with offices at all the 
ports and at Fez, Meqninez, Alcazar and Marakesli, but the Frencli have 
now su}>}»rL‘&sed their .services in the Spanish zone. Owing to the war all 
German ollices have been closed in the Freiich zone, but not in the Spanish 
zone. Kegular couriers serve all the places named, mails being also sent by 
all the steamers. There is a daily post to Euroj>e via C'adiz and Algeciras, 
also parcel post and money order systems. 

There are telegraphic submarine caldcs fruin Tangier to Cadiz (Eastern 
Telegraph Co.), Taiila (Spanish (Joverninent), and Oran (French Govern- 
inent) ; also wireless telegraphic station.s belonging to the Moorish Govern- 
ment at Tangier, Kabat, Casablanca, Fez, Marakesh and Mogador. Land 
telegraph line.s have been laid from Tangier to Arzila, Laraicho, Alcazar, 
Arbaoua, Mehedia, Rjibat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi and Mogador. Lines 
also exist to Fez, Meipiiiiez and Marakesh and oilier places in tlie interior of 
the Frencli zone. The total hmgtli of the telegrapli system actually in 
o])eration in the French fb’otectorate in 1916 is 4,185 miles of wire, exclusiA’e 
of 1,670 miles of military lines. 

The railway has now been completed to Fez. Another line is being con- 
structed from Casablanca to Marakesh and is completed as far as Bou 
Louane on the Ouiii er Kabia river. The Lalla-Maghnia Oiijda railway, 
which is to connect the Algerian railways with Fez, has been completed 
as far as Taza. The Southern railway from Ain Sefia has not been 
taken beyond Bechar. 

Telephone systems are now in operation in Tangier, and in the following 
towns ot the Frencli IT’otcctorate : Casablanca, Babat, Kcnitra, Fez, 
Mequinez, and Marrakesh. Tangier, Arcila, and Laraiche are connected by 
telephone. Casablanca, Babat, and Kenitra have also inter-urban telephone 
communication and connections are being ellected between Casablanca, Rabat, 
P'ez, and Marrakesh. 

Great activity has been displayed in the Freneh zone in the construction 
of public liighways. Tlie first iinprovemcnts have been practically completed 
and include a coast road from Kenitra to Mogador, linking up all the chief 
coast towns in the French zone ; two roads from Fez, one direct to Kenitra 
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and the otner ])assiug through Mequiuez. The Fez-Keiiitra road, when 
joined with the Fez-Tangier road, will connect the tliree zones of the Empire. 
This scheme comprises 875 miles. A further scheme for the«-construction of 
an additional 350 miles of road has been adopted. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Blanked or Muzoona = 6 Floos Approximate English value = *096 at par 
The Ounce or Okia = 4 BlankeeU ,, ,, ,, = *384 ,, 

The Mitkal =10 Ou7iccs ,, ,, ,, =3*84 ,, 

Spanish dollars and pesetas, as well as Moorish coins minted for the 
Government in France, Germany and England, are current. Spanish 
currency has practically disappeared from the French zone where French and 
Moorish coin are alone used. The silver coinage comprises dollars, ^ and 
i dollars, and dirhems and i dirhems (1 dollar = 10 dirhems). But the 
values fluctuate, and the market values arc sometimes only one-third of 
those adopted by the Goveninjent for custom house purposes. At Tangier 
European goods are ])aid for in Spanish coin or French coin; French coin 
is much used at Casal)lanca (Dar-al-Baida) and other ports in tlui French 
zone ; in other parts of Morocco Moorish coin is now almost exclusively used. 
The use of French money' is extending. On July 27, 1914, the new bronze 
Hassani coinage was issued. The Rial Makhzani is to be divided into 500 
mouzounis, so that the mouzouni -inay represent a hundredth part of a Hassani 
peseta. Coins of 2, 6 and 10 mouzounis have been struck. They are of the 
same type, differing only in size and the figure indicating their value. 

The Kaniar^ used for the produce of the country sold by weight, contains 
100 HotalSj and is generally equal to about 168 lb., but varies in different 
districts. 

The Kantar by which is sold the articles of weight of importation is 
100 Roials, equal to 112 lb. English. 

The Dr ah, 8 tominis, about 22 English inches. 

Grain is sold by measure. 

The Tangier Mudd, 8 tominis, equal to m English bushel. 

Oil is sold, wholesale, by the kula ; that of Tangier actually weighs 
28 ratals, 47 lb. English, and is equal to about British imperial gallons. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

Op Great Britain in Morocco. 

Agent and Cov^l-Ge^ieral. — H. E. White, C.M.G. 

Ist Secretary. — W. J. Garnett. 

Vice-Consul. — H. B. Johnstone. 

There are also Consuls at Casablanca (Dar-al-Baida) and Fez ; Vice- 
Consuls at Casablanca (Dar-al- Baida), Laraichc, Mazagan, Rabat, Safii, 
Tetuan, Mogador, and Marakesh, and Consular Agent at Alcazar and Arzila. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Morooeo. 

1. Official Publications. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and MIorocco, 1866.— Convention of Comaitree 
between Great Britain and Morocco, 1866.— Convention between Great BBtain, eleven other 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Right of Protection in Morocco, signed at 
Madrid, July 8, 1880. 
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General Act of the International Conference at Algeciras relating to the Affairs of 
Morocco, April 7, ld06. London, 1907. 

Carnet des Itincraires principaux du Maroc. Bureau Topographique de.s Troupes 
d’occupation dufMaroo Occidental a Casablanca. Facsicule I., Maroc Occidental— Partio 
Nord. Fasc. II. Partie Sud. Casablanca, 1913-14. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

AJlalo (M.), The Truth About Morocco. London, 1904. 

Berard (V.), L’Affaire Marocaine. Paris, 1906. 

Bernard (Augustin), Le Maroc. 3rd ed. Paris, 1915. 

Besnard (Rene) and Aymard (C ), L’ojuvro fraiiQaise au Maroc. Pans, 1914. 

Brive8(A.), Voyages au Maroc (1 901-7). Algiers, 1909. 

Canal (J.), Geographic g^n^rale de Maroc. I*ans, 1902. 

Ohevrillon (A.), Uii Cnipuscule dTsIaiii Maroc. Paris, 1906. 

Cornft (Capitaine), A la conqn^te du Maroc sud. Paris, 1914. 

Dawion (A. J ), Tilings seen m Morocco. London, 1904. 

De Foucauld (Wcoiatc Ch.), Recon namance au Maroc, 1S8.3-18S4. Paris, 1888. 
De8rochc$(G.\ Lc Maroc, son pass^q son present, son avenir. Piiri.s, 1913. 

Doutte (K ), Missions au Maroc. Paris, 1914. 

ForreetiX, S.), and Bensusan (S. L.), Morocco. London, 1904. 

Fratej'(J. Foster), The Land of Veiled Women. London. 1911. 

Oentil (L.), Mi.ssion de Sogonzac. Dans le Bled es Siba. Exi-lorations au Maioc. 
Paris, 1906. 

Harriiiyf. B.), Tafilett ; the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, Ac. London, 1895. 

Hay (air J. D.), Morocco and the Moors. London.— Memoir of Sir J. D. Hay. 
completed by his daughters. London, 1896. 
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NEPAL. 

An independent Kingdom in the Himalayas, between 26“ 25' and 30° 17' N. 
lat, and between 80° 6' and 88° 14' of E. long. ; its greatest length 500 miles ; 
its greatest breadth about 150 ; bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by 
Sikkim, on the south and west by British India. 

The sovereign is His Highness Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shumsheue Jung, who was born 
on Juno 30, 1906, and succeeded his father on December 11, 1911, The 
government of Nepal is a military oligarchy. All power is in the hands 
of the Prime lilinister, to whom it was permanently delegated by the 
Maharajadhiraja Surendra Bikram Sliah under pressure of the Bharadars 
or nobles of the 8tatc in 1867. The present Prime Minister is Maharaja 
Sir Chandra Shiimshere Jung, Bahadur Bana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C. V.O. , 
D.C.L, , who was appointed on June 26, 1901. He holds the rank of 
Lieutenant-General in the British army. 

The Gurkhas, a Kaj])ut race originally from Udaipur in Rajputana, who 
had settled in the province of Gurkha in Ne]»al, overran the whole country 
during the latter half of the eighicenth century, and have maintained their 
supremacy ever since. About 1790 a Gurkha army invaded Tibet ; and to 
avenge this atfront the Chine.se Emperor, Kuen Lung, in 1791, sent an 
army into Nej)al, whicli com])elIed the Gurkhas to su])mit to the terms 
of peace, by which tlie Nepal Durbar agreed to restore the booty taken from 
tlie Tibetans, and to send a deputation to Peking with a petition and 
presents for the Emperor of China once in five years. A commercial treaty 
between India and Ne]>al was signed in 1792, and a Biitisli Resident was sent 
to reside at Katmandu, but was recalled two years later. A frontier outrage, 
n 1814, compelled the Indian Government to declare war ; and a British 
force advanced to witliin three marches of the cajuta]. Peace was concluded 
and the Treaty of Sogowlie signed on December 2, 1815. Since then the 
relations of the British with Ne])al have been friendly. In 1854 hostilities 
broke out between the Nei)alese and Tibetans, and in 1856 a Treaty was 
concluded between the Nepalese and 'Tibetan Governments by which the 
Tibetans bound themselves to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 10,000 to 
Nepal, to encourage trade between the two countries, and to receive a 
Representative of Ne}»al at Lhasa. 

In accordance with the treaty of Segowlic, a British Resident, with a 
small escort of Indian sepoy.s, lives at the capital ; but he does not interfere 
in the internal affairs of the State. 

Area about 54,000 square miles ; population estimated at about 5,000,000. 
The estimated gro.ss revenue is 15,000,000 rupees. The races of Nepal, 
besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier inhabitants of Tartar origin, 
such as Magars, Gurangs, Newars, and Bhutias. 

Capital, Katmandu ; population about 50,000. 

Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, and is gradually 
but steadily overlaying the Buddhi.sm of the primitive inhabitants. The 
people are in general j)ro.sperous. Charitable hos])itals have been built at 
Katmandu, Bhatgaon, Birganj, Palpa and Bhimphedi, and a dispensary at 
Doti. 

There is a standing regular army of about 30,000, organised in battalions 
and armed with Martini-Henry rifles. An irregular force, nearly as numerous, 
is armed with old Snider and Enfield rifles. The artilleiy force has about 260 
guns, two batteries being light field pieces, fairly modern, but the rest old 
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smooth-boro muzzle-loading guns. Facilities are giren for the recruitment of 
Gurkas for the Indian army. 

The trade <if Nepal with British India during three years ending March 31, 
1915, has been as follows (merchandise and treasure) : — 


From or to Nepal 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Imports into India . . j 

Exports from India . . j 

£ ' 

2.887.000 ! 

1.367.000 

£ 

2.555.000 

1.276.000 

£ 

2.632.000 

1.379.000 


The principal articles of export arc cattle, hides and skins, opium and other 
drugs, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other grains, 
clarilied butter, oil seeds, s])ices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
imports are cattle, sheep and goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 
dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yarn, silk, cotton and woollen piece goods. 

The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and Spies of British Indian currency. 
Copper pice, of which 50 go to a silver mohar, arc also coined. The Indian 
rupee passes current throughout Nc]>al. 

British Resident. — Jit. -Colonel 8. F. Bayley. 

Books of Reference. 
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Boeck (K.), Durch Indicu ins Versclilossene La»nl Nepal. Leil'zig, 1903. [French 
Translation, Aux Iiules et au Nepal. Paris, 1907.1 

Brown (Percy), lMcture.s(iuc Nepal. liOndoii, 1912. 

Dighy (W.), Nepal and India. London, 1890. 

Kdivardes (Sir H. 13.1, Life of Sir Henry Ijawreiice (Biltisli Resident at NepAl). 
liOndon, 1875. 

Freshfield (D. W.), Round Kangc.lienjunga. Ivondon, 1903. 

HamiUon (Francis) (formerly Buchanan), An Account of the Kingdom of 
London, 1819. 
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NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden. ) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, bom August 31, 1880, 
daughter of the late King Willem III., and of his second wife. Princess 
Emma, bom August 2, 1858, daughter of Prince George Victor of Waldcck ; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her father, November 23, 1890 ; 
came of age August 31, 1808, and was crowned September 6 of that 
year; married to Prince Henry of jMccklenbiirg-Schwerin, February 7, 
1901. Offspring : Princess Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina, born 
April 30, 1909. ^ 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count Walram, who livc<l in the eleventh century. 
Through the mariiage of Count Engelbrecht, of the branch of Otto, Count of 
Nassau, with Jane of Polancn, in 140^1, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
Chdlons, brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter of King James IL, led to the transfer of the crown of Great Britain 
to that j)ririce. Previous to thi.s period, the members of tlie family had 
acquired great inlluence in the United Provinces of the Netherlands under 
the name of ‘ stadthonders,’ or governors. The dignity was formally declared 
to be hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; but his successor, Willem V., liad 
to fly to England, in 1795, at the invasion of the Fiench republican army. 
The family did not return till November, 1813, when the fate of the old 
United Provinces, released from French incorporation, was under discussion 
at the Congress of Vienna. After various di])lomatic negotiations, the 
Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress to be joined to tlie Nortborn Nether- 
lands, and the whole to be erected into a kingdom, with Uie son of the last 
stadthouder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign In consequence, the latter 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands at the Hague on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the Powers of Europe. 
The union thus establislied b(3tween the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1830, and their political relations 
were not readjusted until the .sigiiingof tlie treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which constituted I3elgiiim an independent kingdom. King Willem I. 
abdicated in 1840, be([ueatl)ing the crown to his son Willem II. , who, 
after a reign of nine year.s, left it to his heir, Willem III. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
his only daughter Wilhelmina. 

The Sovereign has a civil list of 600,000 guilders. Th^re is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 60,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal ])alaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very large private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netherlands. 
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Oovernment and Constitution. 

L Central Government. 

The first Constitution of tho Netherlands after its reconstruction at 
a kingdom was promulgated in 1815, and was revised in 1848 and in 1887. 
According to this charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy. The royal succession is in the direct male line 
in the order of primogeniture : in default of male heirs, the female line ascends 
the throne. In default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is desig- 
nated by the Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
alone if the case occurs after the Sovereign’s death, 'the age of majority of 
the Sovereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal power is vested in 
a Regent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State Councnl. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, 
while the whole legislative authority rests conjointly in the Sovereign 
and Parliament, the latter — called the States -General — consisting of two 
Chambers. The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 50 members, elected 
by the Provincial States from among the most highly as^^essed inhabitants of 
the eleven provinces, or from among some high and important functionaries, 
mentioned by law. Members of the Fir.st Chamber not residing in the 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (16.s\ Sd.) a day 
during the Session of the Statcs-Gcneral. The Second Chamber of the 
States-General numbers 100 deputies, who are elected directly. 

First chamber (elected 1918): 18 Catholics, 19 Anti-Revolutionists, 4 
Protestant Party, 9 old Liberals, 6 Liberal Union, 2 Democrats and 2 
Socialists. 

Second chamber (elected 1913) : 10 old Liberals, 22 Liberal Union, 25 
Catholics, 11 Anti-Revolutionists, 10 Protestant Party, 7 Democrats, 15 
Socialists. 

According to the electoral reform act, passed in 1896, voters are all male 
Dutch (utizens not under 25 years of age, in possession of certain outward 
and positive signs of capacity and well-being, who pay one or more direct 
State taxes (for the land tax an amount of 1 florin is suflicient). Besides 
these, the Reform Act admits as electors all those who can prove that they 
are householders, ajid have paid rent of houses or lodgings during a ftxed 
term, or that they are owners or tenants of boats of not less than 24 tons 
capacity, or that they have been during a fixed term in employment with 
an annual wage or salary of at least 22L 18.s‘. or possess a certificate 
of State interest of at least 100 florins, or a savings bank deposit of at 
least 50 florins, or the legal qualifications for any profession or employment. 
The mode of voting adopted is based upon the couloir system. Voting 
is not compulsory. The electoral body numbered January 1, 1916, 1,054,620 
voters, i,c. 707 per cent, of the number of male citizens of 26 years and older. 

The members of the Second Chamber receive an annual allowance of 
2,000 guilders (166^/.), besides travelling expenses. They are elected 
for 4 years, and retire in a body, whereas the First Chamber is elected 
for 9 years, and every 3 years one-third retire by rotation. Tho Sovereign 
has the power to* dissolve both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, 
being bound only to order new elections within 40 days, and to convoke 
the new meeting within two months. 

The Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 
bills ; the functions of the Upper Chamber being restricted to approving 
or rejecting them, without the power of inserting amendments. Tlu' 
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meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may form itself into a private committee. The minister 
may attend at the meetings of both Chambers, but they liave only a 
deliberative vote unless they are members. Alterations in the Constitution 
can be made only by a bill declaring that there is reason for introducing 
those alterations, followed by a dissolution of the Chambers and a second 
confirmation by the new States-General by two-thirds of the votes. Unless 
it is ex[)ressly declared, the laws concern only the realm in Euro})e, and 
not the Colonies. The executive authority, belonging to the Sovereign, is 
exercised by a responsible Council of Ministers. The names of the members 
of the Ministry are : — 

1. President of the Council of Ministers and Minister of the Interior . — 
Dr. P. W. A. Cort ran der lAnden ; appointed August 29, 1913. 

2. The Minister of Foreign Affairs.— i\\v. Dr. J. London; appointed 
September 27, 1913. 

3. The Minister of Finance. — Dr. M. W. F. appointed February 22, 

1917. 

4. The Minister of Justice. — Dr. B. Ort ; ap].ointed August 29, 1913. 

5. The Minister of the Colonies. — Dr. Th. B. Pleyte ; appointed August 
29, 1913. 

6. The Minister of JPar. — N. Boshoom ; appointed August 29, 1913. 

7. The Minister of Public Works ( Waters taat). — Dr. C. Lely ; appointed 
August 29, 1913. 

8. The Minister of AgricvMnrc^ Connaerce and Industry. — F. E. 
Posthuma ; appointed November 19, 1914. 

9. The Minister of Marine. — J. J. Ramhonne ; appointed August 29, 1913. 
Each of the above Ministers has an annual salary of 12,000 giiilders, or 1,000/. I’iie 

Minister of Foreign Affairs enjojs besides 10,000 guilders for rejireBcntation. 

There is a State Council — ‘ Raad van State ’ — of 1 4 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of which the Sovereign is president, and whicli is consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters. 

II. Local Goveknment. 

The territory is divided into II province.s and 1, 120 communes. Each 
province has its own representative body, ‘the Provincial States.* The 
members are elected for 6 years, directly from among the male Dutch 
inhabitants of the province who are 25 years of age, one-balf of the number 
being subject to re-election or renewal every 3 years. Except that they must 
be inhabitants of the province, the electors, as well as tlie mode of voting, 
are the same as for the Second Chamber. The number of members 
varies according to the })Opiilation of tlie province, from 82 for 
Holland (South) to 35 for Drenthe. The Provincial States are entitled to 
make ordinances concerning the welfare of the province, and to raise taxes 
according to legal precepts. All provincial ordinances must be approved by 
the Crown. The Provincial States exercise a right of control over the munici- 
palities. They also elect the members of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in [mbiic. A permanent commis- 
sion composed of 6 (in Drenthe 4) of their members, called the ‘ Deputed States,' 
is charged with the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its affairs. This committee has also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Both the Deputed as well as the Provincial States are pre- 
sided over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
has a deciding vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Commissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States receive an allowance. 
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The communes form each a Corporation with its own interests and rights, 
subject to the general law. In each commune is a Council, elected for six 
years directly, b}; the same voters as for the Provincial States, provided they 
inhabit the cominuiie ; one-third of the Council retiring every two years. 
All the male Dutch inhabitants 23 years of age are eligible, the number ol 
mem])crs varying from 7 to 45, according to the population. The Council has 
a right of making and enforcing by-laws concerning the communal welfare. 
The Council may raise taxes according to rules prescribed by common law ; 
besides, each commune receives from the State Treasury an allowance pro- 
portioned to the total number of its inhabitants and to the share which its 
non -contributing inhabitants have failed to pay towards local taxes. All 
by-laws may be vetoed by the Sovereign. The Municipal Budget and the 
resolutions to alienate municipal property require the approbation of the 
Deputed States of the province. The Council meets in juiblic as often as may 
be necessary, and is presided over by a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 
6 years. The executive ])ower is vested in a college formed by the Mayor 
and 2 — 6 Aldermen (wethouders), elected by and from the Council ; 
this college is also charged with the execution of the public law. The 
Municipal Police is under the authority of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the 
Mayor supervises the actions of the Council ; he may suspend their resolutions 
for 30 days, but is bound to inform the Deputed States of the ]>rovince. 

Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population at various census periods : 

1829. . 2,013,487 I 1809 . 3, .'>79. 529 I 1909 . 5,8.58,175 

1849. . 3,0.50,879 | 18^9 . 4,511,415 } 

Area (cxeludiiig water) and tlie population, according to the communal 
po])ulatioii lists for December 31, 1914 and 1915 ; — 


Provinces 

! .Area: 

English 
square miles 
(1909) 

Dec. 31, 1914 

Population 

Dec. 31, 1915 

Per sq. n 
1915 

North Brabant 

1,920 

670,030 

684,146 

356 

Gueldcrs .... 

1,939 

681,824 

601,716 

357 

South Holland 

1,131 

1,537,419 

1,566,724 

1,385 

North Holland 

1,096 

1 ,202,652 

1,220,624 

1,145 

Zealand .... 

707 

239,676) 

242,135 

342 

Utrecht .... 

525 

' 307,517 

313,644 

597 

Friesland 

1,243 

372,62.5 

376.471 

303 

Overyssel 

1,295 

410,826 

418,458 

323 

Groningen 

881 

345,649 

350,501 

398 

Drenthe .... 

1,028 

188,775 

192,380 

187 

Limburg .... 

847 

882,682 

392,543 

464 

Total. 

12,582 

1 6,339,705 

6,449,348 

513 


The area, including the interior waters, amounted in 1909 to 13,196 
square miles, whilst the total area, including gulfs and bays, amounted in 
1909 to 15,760 square miles. 

On September 9, 1916, a Bill was introduced into the Second Chamber for 
the purpose of forming a new province by the draining of the Zuider Zee to 
the extent of 523,000 acres. 

The rate of increase in each year has been : — 

In 1880 . . 0-59 1 In 1910 . . 1*49 1 In 1914 . . 204 

1900 1-47 I ,, 1913 . . 1-01 I „ 1915 . .172 
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Of the total population at the end of 1914 there were 3,147,2E>9nialeeand 
3,192,446 females. 



Population of 

Percentage 

Rural 

Population 

Percentage 

Year 

the principal 
Towns f 

of the whole 

I Population 

of the whole 
Population 

Dec. 31, 1889 . 

1,550.187 

34-30 

2,961,228 

65-64 

,, „ 1899 . 

1,984,003 1 

38-97 

3,120,074 

61*0.3 

„ „ 1914. 

2,587,179 ' 

40-81 

3,762, 5.®0 

69 19 

„ ,, 1915 . 

2,634,208 , 

40-85 

8,815,050 

69*15 


1 The towns with a poimlation of more than 20,000 inhahitants at the census of 1P09. 


For details of the 1909 census sec Thi-: Statesman’s Ykak-Book for 
1916, p. 1155. 

At the census of 1909 there were 69,982 persons of foreign origin 
living in the Netherlands, 37,534 of them being Germans^ 18,338 Belgians, 
2,102 Knglish, and 12,008 from other countries. 3,733,775 persons were 
born in the communes where they lived ; 1,249,741 in some other communes 
ill the province; 764,201 in other provinces of tlie realm; 15,031 in the 
Dutch colonies ; and 95,282 in foreign countries. 

II. Movement of tiik Population. 


Years 

Total Births 
Registered as 

Illegiti- 

mate 

Deaths 

i Suridus of 
Marriages Births over 

Stillborn 

Average 

Living 

i 

! Deaths 


1913 

178,.54J 

.3,. 591 

7.5,807 

4.s,:587 i 

97,674 

6,716 

1914 

170,831 

3,728 

1 77,739 

42,539 j 

99,092 

6,899 

101.5 

IC7,423 

3,700 

79,613 

42,051 1 

87,810 

6,025 


The emigration has been as follows, mostly to North America: in 1912, 
2,155; 1913, 2,330; 1914, 2174; and 1915, 1074 (567 were males, 278 
females, and 229 children). 

The total number of emigrants, Dutch and foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in 1915, 6,603. 


III. PnixciPAL Towns. 


On December 31, 


Amsterdam . . ru«j,riS9 

Rotterdam . . 480,240 

The Hague . . .'’>22,081 

Utrecht . . . 180,010 

Groningen . . 84,448 

Haarlem . . • 72,302 

Arnhem . . • 07,096 

Leiden . . . 59,738 

Nimeguen . . 62,372 

Tilbnrg . . • 50,798 


Dordrei'hi . 

. .50,718 

Mae.stilcht 

. 39,7.58 

Leeiiw.'irdt- 

. 40,277 

Apcldoorn . 

. 41,405 

’silertogonbofich 

. 80,625 

Eii.schc<le . 

. 89,275 

De.lft . 

. 85,900 

Zwolle 

. 34,551 

Schiedam . 

. 35,977 

nilvcrsum 

. .34,820 


Em men 

. 34,002 

Deventer . 

. 30,776 

Helder . 

. 29,768 

Breda 

. 28>099 

Zuandam . 

. 27,186 

Gouda 

. 20,184 

Amersfoort 

. 25,920 

Flushing . 

. 21,973 

AlUmaar . 

. 22,239 

llengeliy . 

. 23,814 


1 The number of German.s works out al about 0'r> per cent, of the population. Owing 
to an error, the map in the 1910 edition of The Statkhman’s YeaU-BooK, showing the 
distribution of GermaiiB over the world, wrongly indicated from 30 to 70 per cent, for 
Holland. 
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Beligion. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. The* royal family and the majority of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church. The State Budget contains fixed allowances for the 
different churches; for Pro te.stant Churches, about 1,388,000 guilders; for 
Roman Catholics, about 576,000 ; and for Jews, about 14,000. 

The numberof adherents of the different churches in the various provinces, 
according to the census of 1909, was as follows : — 


Provinces 

Dutch 

Reformed 

Otlier ' 
Protestant 

R. Oath. 
Church 

Jansenists 

Jews 

Other or 
no 

creeds 

N. Brabant . . 

51,051 

10,331 

551 ,570 

21 

1,784 

2,. 31 6 

Gtielders . . . 

339, H09 

i 52,170 

220,070 

.301 

5,171 

15,961 

South Holland . 

749,‘J70 

195,800 

334,0(54 

2,230 

18,733 

90,647 

North Holland . 

442, 4 25 

172,271 

307,199 

5,425 

04,426 

115,947 

Zealand . . . 

125,857 

31,098 

58,974 

14 

381 

10,191 

Utrecht . . . i 

147,704 

30,191 

92,478 

1,939 

1,390 ' 

8,812 

Friesland . . . 1 

192,(580 

93,(545 

25,273 

1 6 

1,284 i 

40,659 

Overyssel . . . | 

212,720 

40,424 

102,139 

! 14 

4,401 ! 

17,182 

Groningen . . 

197,055 

72,158 

20,305 

: 33 

5,086 j 

1 32,208 

Uronthc . . 

125,128 

28,039 

10,054 

! SI 

1 2,186 1 

i 7,280 

Limburg , . . 

.3,>S72 

2,059 

324,153 

1 8 

I 960 

955 

1909 . . . : 

2,588,201 

740,180 

2,053,021 

1 10,082 

! 106,309 

353,158 


The govermnent of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1912 the Dutch Reformed, Walloon, English Fhvsbyterian, and Scotch 
Churches had 1 Synod, 10 j.roviiicial districts, 44 classes, and 1,362 parishes. 
Their clergy numbered aliout 1,640. Tbc Roman Catholic Church had one 
archbishojj (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,133 parishes. The Old Catholics 
had 1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parishes. The Jews had about 171 
parishes. 

Instruction. 

Public instruction (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1900 ; the school ago is from 6 to 13. 

In 1806, and more expressly in 1848, secular instruction was separated 
from religious or sectarian instruction. The law on the point of tlie year 
1879 is still ill foice. By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instruc- 
tion is diminished and a greater share in the education of the youths left to 
private instruction, which is now largely supported by the State. The cost of 
public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and the communes, 
the State coiitrilmtiiig to the salaries of the teachers and being responsible for 
25 nor cent, of the co.sts of founding or purchasing schools. Important 
modirications of the law took place in the years 1901, 1905, 1910 and 1912. 

The Secondary Educatiuii Act dates from the year 1863, hut 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Superior instruction is given in the 
larger communities in public or private sodiools. Private schools may be 
endowed by the State, private professional schools also by the province and 
the community. The Higher Education Act dates from the year 1876, but 
it has repeatedly been modilied .since. Higher education is given at Univer- 
sities, in high schools, and grammar schools, either public or private. 
Private Institutions may be endowed by the State. Tuition in Kinder- 
gartens has not been regulated by law. 
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The following table is taken from the Government returns for 1914-15 : 


Institutions 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Pupils or Students 

Total 

Female 

Universities (public) i . . . 

4 

317 

3,475 

774 

Technical University. 

1 

74 

1,182 

81 

Cla.ssical (public) schools 

33 

f>l 2 

3,062 

1,015 

School.s for the working iieople. 

4 S3 

3,702 

41,056 

6,682 

Navigation .school.s .... 

13 

120 

1,313 

— 

Middle class school.s .... 

111 

1,734 

16,733 

4,934 

Elementary School.s : 

Public 

3,3,51 

10,413 

570,701 

251,350 

Private 

‘2,330 i 

14,084 

410,637 

22(i, 124 

Infant Schools : 

Public 

182 

1,618 

33,037 
109,274 i 

' 16,194 

Private 

1,1.53 

3,318 

54,841 


1 Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen, Amsterdam. 


Besides the schools named in the table, there is a great number of s])ecial 
schools, mostly tecdmical. A High School of Commerce (the first in 
Holland) was opened at Rotterdam in November, 1913. Since 1880 there 
is also a private university, with a teaching staff of 15, 175 students in 
1914-15, and since 1908 a Government school to train functionaries of the 
colonial service for superior posts. 

In 1914 the State spent on education 2,974,000/. ; the provinces, 
38,000/. ; the Commune.s, 1,489,000/. 

Of the conscripts called out in 1913, 0*6 per cent, could neither read nor 
write, the percentage being highest in Drenthe, I *5. Of the persons mari-ied 
in 1915, 0*41 percent, of the males and 0*73 per cent, of the females could 
not sign the marriage certificate. Of the convicts in 1911, 4 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. Of the total number of children from 7 to 13 years 
(.school age) on January 15, 1915, 4*73 per cent, received no elementary 
instruction. 


Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of tlie Netlierlands (Court of 
Ca.ssation), by 6 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), by 23 district tribunals, 
and by 101 cantonal courts ; trial by Jury is unknown in Holland. The 
Cantonal Court, which deals with minor ofieiices, is formed by a single judge ; 
the more serious cases are tried by the district tribunals, formed as a rule by 
3 judges (in some cases ofie judge is sufliciemt) ; the courts are con.stituted of 
3 and the High Court of 5 judges. All Judges are appointed for life by the 
Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list prepared by the Second 
Chamber). They can be removed only by a decision of the High Court. 

The number of persons convicted was : — 



1 By the Cantonal Courts 

By the District Tribunals 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1911 

131,536 

15,334 

12,228 

1,280 

1912 

138,421 

14,300 

12,478 

1,403 

1913 

142,910 

12,722 

12,113 

1,811 

1914 

136,305 

13,810 

11,787 

1,2.31 
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The number of inmates in the 28 prisons during 1914 was 8,602 males and 
434 females ; in the 27 houses of detention. 21,811 males and 1,222 females. 
There are also 4, State-work establishments .specially for drunkards, beggars 
and vagabonds. The number of inmates was, during the year 1914, 2,488 
males and 56 females. In 1901 an Act wa.s passed reforming State 
reformatories for the education of juvenile criminals and establishing 
disciplinary schools for juvenile criminals and for children admitted by 
request of parents or guardians {correction patcrnelle). The number of 
inmates during the year 1914 in the 6 State reformatories was : 1,050 boys 
and 127 girls ; in the 5 disciplinary schools ; 661 boys and 61 girls. 

There are both State and communal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are spread over the country, the latter guard 
the frontiers (eastern and southern). The cavalry jiolice (marcchausse) num- 
bers about 20 officers and about 1,000 men. There are ahor.t 1,040 — appointed 
and paid by the Government — field-constables, divided into numerous 
brigades. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 

Pauperism. 

The relief of the poor is largely effected by the religious societies and 
organised private charity. The State does not interfere, except when no 
relief is to be olitained from private charity ; in that case the pauper must be 
sup})orted by the commune where he i.s living. There is no poor rate in the 
Netherlands. Mendicity and vagabondage are treated as offences, and persons 
so convicted can be placed in a State- work establishment. Workhouses for 
the poor are found in very few communes. 

Number of poor relieved in the Kingdom during the year 1913 : — Heads 
of families, 164,878; other persons, 62,222; lunatics and idiots, 12,769; 
women in child-bed, 7,196 ; in asylums (almshouses), 46,387 ; in hospitals, 
62,530; in workhouses, 4,021. 

The amount spent on outdoor relief in 1913 was 15,722,611 florins, for 
lunatics and idiots 3,500,858 florins, for maternity cases 43,921 florins, for 
asylums 5,800,674 florins, for hospitals 1,230,967 florins, and for work- 
houses 179,814 florins. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure in five years were (12 guilders = £1) : — 


KEVE>rUK. 


Year 

Onliuary 

Extvaord. (loans, &c.) 

Total 


Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

101 L 

203,787,000 

1,810,000 

205,003,000 

1012 

211,443,000 1 

1 1,058,000 

213,401,000 

1013 

223,507,000 

i 3,015,000 

227,423,000 

1914 

221,800,000 

20,1150,000 

245,520,000 

1015 

210,519,000 

41,838,000 

200,070,000 


Expenihtuke. 


Year 

Defence 

Debt 

! 

Tublic Works 

General 

Total 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Guilders 

47.510.000 

49.188.000 

62.909.000 

110.050.000 

207.730.000 

1 Guilders 
! 30,807,000 

1 37,593,000 
; 38,021,000 

1 40,121,000 

1 41,406,000 

Guilders 

13.952.000 

15.159.000 

17.162.000 
i 24,956,000 

19.690.000 

1 Guilders 
! 110,221,000 

1 122,725,000 , 

i 130,635.000 

1 181,979,000 
250,921,000 

[ Guilders 

; 208,490,000 

! 224,665,000 

238.727.000 

357.706.000 

519.547.000 
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Budget estimates for the years 1916 and 1917 were as follows ; 


Branches of Ex- 
penditure 


Civil list 

Legislative body 
and Royal cabinet 

Department of Fo- 
reign Affairs 

Department of Jus- 
tice 

Department of In- 
terior . 

Department of Ma- 
rine 

Dei>artmeiit of Fi- 
nance . 

Department of War 

Department of Pub- 
lic Works, etc. 

Department of 
Agriculture, etc. 

Department of Colo- 
nies 

Public Debt . 

Contingencies 


Total expenditure] 


1916 

1917 

Guilders 

815,000 

Guilders 

815,000 

842,0.57 

854,620 

1,643,688 

1,621,454 

13,031,515 

13,425,319 1 

46,629,728 

45,987,182 

27,223,312 

39,841,216 

60,629,321 

34,970,680 

57,291.493 

86,007,617 

34,032,110 

32,545,781 

17,919,327 

23,831,729 

3,212,621 

42,780,981 

50,000 

3,973,545 1 
44,143,560 i 
50,000 ! 


Sources of Revenue 

Direct taxes • 
Land tax . 
Personal . 

Tax on capital . 
Tax on incomes 
from trades, pro- 
fessions, &c. , 

Excise duties 
Indirect taxes 
Import duties 
! Tax on gold & silver 
Domains 
Post office 
Telegraph service . 
State lottery . 

Pilot dues 
State mines . 

State rail ways 
Part paiil by tlie 
East Indies in the 
interest and sink- 
; ingfund <»fpublic 
debt . 

Share in the ])VOilts 
of the Bank of 
the Netherlands 
Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts . 

Total revenue 


283,080,310 300,388,510 i' 

(2-2,800,69rd,) (25,032,8701.)' 

• Net proilt. 


• 1916 

1917 

Guilderg 

16.195.000 

14.08.5.000 
3,750,000 

Guilders 

16.360.000 

14.526.000 
8,820,000 

28,600,000 

64.308.000 

32.456.000 

17.681.000 
520,000 

1,690,000 

32.800.000 

65.477.000 

83.017.000 

18.159.000 
540,000 

1,850,000 

j 412,0001 

144,0001 

655,000 

3.876.000 

7.001.000 

4.425.000 

655,000 

3.053.000 
14,174,000 

4.549.000 

2,413,000 

2,366,000 

3,205,000 

8,475,000 

25,586,000 

82,116,000 

227.703,000 

(18,975,250/.) 

250.265,000 

(20,855,433/.) 


The amount of the chief taxes jicr head of the population was, in 1915 
30 ‘37 guilders (3/. lOs. Id.). 

The expenditure of the ‘Department for the Colonics’ entered in the 
budget estimates only refers to the central administration. There is a 
separate budget for tlie great colonial possessions in the East Indies, voted 
as such by the States-Gencral. The linaiicial estimates for the year 1917 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 
proportions : — 


Guilders 

Expenditure In the colonies 318,360,284 
Home Government expendi- 
ture 85,990,833 


Guilders 

Revenues in the mother 
country .... 45,254,098 

Revenues in the colonies . 300,857,507 


Total expenditure . . 404,357,117 

(33,796,42GL) 


Total revenue 


340,111,60 

(28,842,634/.) 


In the budget for 1917 the natioffal debt is given as follows : — 


_ 1 

Nominal Capital 

Annual Interest 

Funded Debt 

per cent, debt 

3 „ „ debtofl895, 1898, 1890 and 1905 . 

3| „ „ debt of 1910 

5 „ „ debt of 1914 

Other, loans 

Guilders 
577,593,100 
496,026,850 
49,211,950 : 

261,250,000 
126,000,000 

Guilders 
14,489,828 
14,850,806 
1,722,418 
13,062,600 
! 5,625,000 

Xoua • . i 1,508.081,800 ! 

1 49,700,662 
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I Nominal Capital 

Annual Interest 


Guilders 

Guilders 

Floating debt 

i — 

6,150,000 

139,709 

Annuities 

1 

Sinking fund 

! 

6,815,800 

Total debt 

1 1,508,081,000 * 

(125,678,4011.) 1 

63,806,061 

(5,317,1711.) 


For 1917 the interest of the funded debt was estimated at 49,700,562 
guilders, and the sinking fund 6,815,800 guildei’s. 

During the years 1850-1916, 388,494,562 guilders have been devoted 
to the redemption of the public debt. Tlie total debt (1917) amounts 
to 1,508,081,900 gld. or 19Z. 3^. '2d. per head, and the annual charge 
to 49,700,552 or 12s. 8d. per head. 

The rateable annual value of buildings was given at 208,787,167 
guilders in 1915, and of land, 97,742,658 guilders. 

The various ])rovinccs and communes have their own separate budgets ; 
tlie> provincial expenditure for 1914 was 12,803,554 guihlers ; the revenue 
at 13,864,493 guilders ; the communal expenses in 1913 amounted to 
279,156,501 guilders, wdiorcof 76,756,643 guilders for debt. The communal 
revenues were, in the same year, 274,880,718 guilders. 


Defence* 

I. Frontikr. 

The Netherlands are bordered on the south by Belgium, on the east 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, on the latter 
more hilly ; the laud frontier is open all round. The frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence ado})ted in 1874 contemplates 
concentration of the defensive forces in a restricted area, known as the 
“Holland Fortress.” This comprises the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zeeland and Utrecht. Two-thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the land side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less i)ermanent works, which can be rendered very diflBcult of 
attack by inundations. There are also strong works on the coast, notably 
the Heldcr group, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the Hollandsch Diep 
and Volkerak position, while the entrances to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ship canals are defended by powerful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
Amsterdam, which is well fortified. Here also inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. The coast defences are iii "ood order and are to 
be further strengthened, but the defences on tlie land sioe, except the position 
of Amsterdam, nave of late years been neglected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military liauds. 

Apart from the Holland Fortress are the works on the Western Schelde. 
These have hitherto been unimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely new works at Flushiug. 

II. Army. 

Aooording to an Act of 1912, service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary enlistments bear a small proportion to 
the compulsory. Every Dutch citizen is liable to personal service in the 
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army (or navy) from the age of 19 up to 40. Actual service in the ranks is 
determined by lot, but substitution is not permitted. The maximum 
strength of the annual contingent is fixed at 27,500 (ii?cludiiig 600 for 
the sea service). 

The engagement of voluntarily enlisted men is for 10 years, of which only 

2 or 3 years (according to the arm of the service) are with the colours, 
but many re-engage to become non-commissioned officers. The conscripted 
militiamen belong to the active army for 6 years for the unmounted corps, 
and 8 years for the mounted corps (sea service 5 years). The ‘ full ’ training 
time is 8i months in the infantry, engineers, and garrison artillery (under 
certain circumstances 6^ months), and 24 months in the cavalry, horse and 
field artillery. A certain proportion of the full-course men of tlie infantry 
and garrison artillery (between 3,800 and 4,500 men, designed by lot) are 
retained for an additional 4^ months. The full-course men are called up 
in two batches, half in January (March), half in October. 

With regard to further training, men belonging to mounted corps are 
liable to be called out once in their army service for 4 weeks ; the others, 
once for 4 and the second time for 3 weeks. 

After having fulfilled their active service the militiamen pass to the 
* landweer ’ for 5 years ; they can be called out twice in their 7 years, but 
for 6 days only on each occasion. Men of mounted corps and of the navy 
are excused from landweer service. Men after they have comjdctcd their 
landweer service belong to the ‘ landstorm ’ up to the age of 40, together 
with all men who have not passed through the ranks. 

The landweer forces are organised in units corresponding to those of the 
first line, except that there are no mounted troops. Cadres are maintained 
in time of peace for the landweer formations. 

The field army consists of 4 divisions and an independent cavalry brigade. 
A division contains 3 brigades of infantry each consisting of 2 regiments of 

3 battalions, 1 squadron, a field artillery regiment (12 three-gun batteries, 
36 guns), a group of 2 four-gun batteries of heavy artillery, a com])any of 
cyclists, 8 machine guns, and a company of engineers. The total strength 
of a division in the field, with staff, would bo about 19,000 officers and 
men. The cavalry brigade has 4 regiments, each of 3 squadrons, 3 com- 
panies of cyclists and 4 threc-guii batteries of horse artillery. There are 
also 57 fortress artillery companies organised as battalions of a strength 
adequate to the particular fortress garrisoned. The landweer troops, with 
the fortress artillery of the active army, would hold the fortresses. 

The peace strength of the Netherlands army, that is the permanent staffs 
of all the units of the first line, amounted in 1913 (latest available in- 
formation) to 1,543 officers, and 21,412 non-commissioiied officers and men. 
The total strength of the field army is approximately 150,000 men, with 
160 guns. Military expenditure budgeted in 1917, 3,005,635/. Colonial 
military budget, 3,763,663/. A bill has been passed to spend about two 
millions sterling on the coast defences, including armament. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with the Manniicher magazine rifle, 
model 95. Cavalry and engineers carry the Manniicher carbine. The field 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q.F. Krupp 
gun of 7 ’5 cm. 

III. Navy. 

The Navy is maintained for a double purpose — viz. he protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Indian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine. 
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Following is a list of the fighting ships of the Dutch Navy. 


Name 

. “5 
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COAST DEFENCE SHIPS 




! 




Korteiiaer 

Hertog Ilendrik 

3,520 

6 

lOJ 

3 8-in.; 2 6-in. . . 2 

i 

4,800 

16 

’93 

Koningin Regentes > 
Do Ruijter . .) 

5,080 

6 

10 

2 9‘4-in,, 4 6-in, . | 3 

6-7,000 

17 

’98 

Tromp . 

5,300 j 

0 

10 

2 9‘4-in,, 4 6-in. . 3 i 

6-7,000 

17 

’98 

Heemskerk . 

5.700 i 

6 

8 1 

2 0‘4-in., 6 G in. . 3 

‘ 6,000 

17 

'05 

Zever) Proviiicien . 

o 

o 

o 

6 

10 

2 11-in., 4 6-in. . — 

1 7,500 

16 

'08 

CRUISERS 








Holland . .1 

Zeeland . . . > 

Friesland . .1 

3,900 

deck 

! 

- 

10 4‘7-in. . . ' . 

8 4‘7-in., 2 6-in. 

no, 500 
{ to 
(10,800 

1 20 

'95 

Norod Brabant .1 
Gelderland . ./ 

4,030 

j deck 

- 

10 4 ‘T in. . . 4 

4 6-in. 

” ^ 

20 

’97 


There are also a number of gunboats, 38 torpedo boats, and 5 submarines. 
Fight destroyers were added in 1911-12. Four others were building in 
Germany when w'ar broke out and taken over by the Germans. Four 
replace boats have since been laid down in Holland. 

The navy was officered in 1915 by 4 vice-admirals, 5 rear-admirals 
(‘schout-bijnacht’), 29 captains, 37 commanders, and about 655 lieutenants 
and midshipmen, besides engineers, surgeons, &c. , and about 8,600 seamen. 
The marine infantry consists of about 22 officers, and about 2,600 non- 
commissioned officers and privates. Doth seamen and marines are recruited 
by enlistment, conscription being allowed, but it is not actually in force. 

Production and Industry. 

1. Agriculture. 

The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1915 as follows (in hectares, 
1 hectare = 2 '47 acres) : — Uncultivated land (heath) 500,136 ; water and 
morass, 124,049 ; dykes and roads, 53,849 ; untaxed land, 76,677 ; building 
land, houses, &c., 49,022. Total, 803,733 h.a. Cultivated land: arable 
land, 881,729 ; pasture, 1,235,719 ; gardens and orchards, 83,326 ; forest, 
257,184. Total, 2,457,958 h.a. 

Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland; small estates in North Brabant, Guelders. 
Limburg, and Overyssel. 

The areas under the [)rincipal crops, in acres, were as follows : — 


Products. 

1914 1915 

1916 

i Products. 

1914 

1915 1916 

Winter wheat . 
Summer wheat . 
Winter rye 

Summer rye 

Winter barley . 
Summer barley . 

Oats .... 
Buckwheat 

Horse beans 

Peas .... 
Beans. 

Acres Acres 
139,614 153,5.56 
S,728 9,291 

558,308 642,550 
4,285 3,758 

52,868 49,750 
13,7931 13,509 
348,212;.358,383 
24,100 19,761 
39,912 38,704 
64,815 61,237 
19,386| 19,524 

Acre.s 
l:n,306 
4,230 
495,412 
3,111 
47,387i 
12,526 
343,030 
i 20,342 

1 86,799 

1 61,016 
! 21,928 

i Brown mustard seed 

1 White mustard seed 
: Carraway seed 

Flax 

Tobacco . 

Table potatoes 
Factory potatoes 
Sugar beets 

Chicory . 

Onions 

Spinach seed . . 1 

Acres 

1,594 

2,234 

13,059 

19,084 

986 

346,648 

77,168 

166,254 

1,648 

6,907 

2,284 

Acres Acres 
1,554' 2,679 

4,S3li 12,217 
9,803| 12,434 
22,111 36,170 
860 877 

355,213 324,992 
82,345 88,100 
189,646 157,265 
2,431 8,074 

7,991 9,706 

1,816 2,478 

4 0 
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The yield of the more important products for 3 years was as follows i — 


Crop 

j 

Produce 

Crop 

iTroduce 

' 1913 1 

1914 J 1915 

1913 

1914 

1916 

Wheat . 
Barley . 
Oats 

Rye 

Quarters j 
600,542 1 
i 367,548 I 
2,221,118 ! 
i 1^984,584 : 

. 1 i 

Quarters | Quarters 
(>78,861 i 024,600 
.364,082 ' 297,760 

2,276,069 1,823,000 

1,682,300 1,419,760 

1 Sugar beet. 

Flax . 

Tons 

1,605,000 

Cwts. 

7,532 

Tons 

1,994,182 

Cwts. 

4,904 

Tons 

1,714,000 

1 Cwts. 
6,861 

1 


The value of imports and exports of the leading agricultural products in 
1912 and 1913 was as follows (in guilders) : — 
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Imports ; 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Wheat 

179,028,328 

131,132,056 ' 

81,142,088 

0,.394,.S40 

Flour, wheat, and rye . 

6S,092,00!» 

10,845,287 

29,728,093 

138,960 

Rye 

31,849,986 

10,730,647 

5,00.'), 104 

.56,862 

Barley 

30,060,202 

23,313,509 

8,852,866 

245,061 

Oats 

23,230,600 

10,768,937 

6,030,024 

88,918 

Potato-flour .... 

4,710,543 

36,211,079 

10,446 

82,914,142 

Buckwheat .... 

988,034 

, 347,745 

1,536,468 

740 

Flax 

; 1,167,249 ' 

! 22,003,807 

1,100,833 

8,. 551, 150 

Beetroot 

1 26,7(>3 i 

i 1,683.601 

2,258 

1,852,084 

Bulbs, shrubs and trees 

1 3,304,018 i 

i 21,360,621 

3,029,602 

22,178,688 

Vegetables - - . . i 

I 860,678 I 

1 18,285,870 

673,050 

20,518,337 

Pi-uits 

1 6,051,330 

6,762,254 

10,384,571 

16,4.50,723 


IL Mining and Manufactures. 

A few coal mines are found in the province of Limburg ; most of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 1916 was 2,262,148 metric 
tons, valued at 18,024,000 gl. 

There are no official returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last reports there were, in 1915 : 383 distilleries, 7 sugar refineries, 
26 beet-sugar refineries, 31 salt works, 403 breweries and 58 vinegar 
manufactories. 

III. Fisheries. 

In 1915, 5,879 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries, with ^ 
crews numbering about 21,573. The produce of the herring fishery in the 
North Sea was valued at 36,230,474 guilders in 1915. The quantity of 
oysters produced in 1916 amounted to 2,491,431 kilos. 

Commerce. 

The Netherlands is a free-trading country. A few duties are levied, 
but they have only a fiscal, not a protectionist, character. 

'Treaties of commerce and navigation between the Netherlands and Great Britain were 
signed in 1837j 1851 and 1889, and (having special refereneo to the colonies) in 1816, 1827 
and 1871, providing, amongst other things, for the ‘most favoured nation ’ treatTnent, llie 
treaties of 1837, 1861, and 1889, are terminable on a year’s notice, with exception of that 
of 1861, which is terminable on six weehs’ notice, when the privileges granted by the 
Netherland law of 1850 may be withdrawn. For the treaties of 1816, 1827 and 1871 no 
time of notice has been stipulated . 

No official returns are kept of the value of the general trade, but only 
of the weight of the goods. In 1872 the total imports were estimated 
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at 6,451 million kilogrammes, and the exports at 2,956 millions; while 
in 1914 the former were 23,485 million kilogrammes, and the latter 11,730 
millions, incliisiwe of goods in transit. 

The following are the estimates of the imports for home consumption 
and the exports of home produce for five years : — 


Year j 

Imports 

Exports 

i 

Transit trade 

! 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Kilogrammes 

1011 ' 

3,333,000,000 

2,732,000,000 

13,696,000,000 

1912 j 

3,613,000,000 

3,113,000,000 ' 

1 14,706,000,000 

1013 

3,018,000,000 

3,083,000,000 

' 15,622,000,000 

1914 

2,889,000,000 

2,505,000,000 

10,677,000,000 

1915 

2,111,000,000 

1,7.19,000,000 

! 6,549,000,000 


The values of the leading articles of import and export in the last 
two years were (in thousands of guilders, 12 guilders = 1/.) : — 



! Iiuports f 

i _ i 

Exports 


I 1014 

1 

UU4 

1915 

Iron and steel of all kinds . 

. ! .375,744 

181,411 ! 

247,032 

72,070 

Textiles, raw and manufactured 

. ; 186,125 

165,022 1 

174,551 

151,062 

Cereals and flour 

. i .397,008 

218,238 ; 

231,. 567 

11,940 

Coal 

. i 115,706 

69,8 S2 

42,044 

2,759 

Rice and flour thereof. 

105,719 

17,721 1 

72,588 

1,027 

Mineral oil 

. ' 15,561 

15,961 

254 

251 

Coffee 

54,978 

88,096 

48.762 

74,200 

Butter 

. ■ 1,7<’»0 

410 1 

38,287 

42,344 

Margarine (raw and eatable) 

16,014 

17,527 i 

71,749 

126,463 

Sugar 

. 1 39,471 

7,844 

59,736 

57,879 

Cheese 

. ! 85 

54 ' 

23,746 

30,217 

Gold and silver .... 

6*2^840 

236,073 ' 

12,480 

10,972 

Wood 

73,892 

41,122 

36,772 

7,120 

Skins 

37,7.52 

22,324 ■ 

37,135 1 

14,012 

Indigo. 

10,714 i 

1,613 ' 

7,922 i 

365 

Copper 

99,259 ! 

9.157 ! 

99,717 1 

2,628 

Paper 

0,822 1 

13,227 1 

85,690 

107,135 

Soot, gi’CAse, tallow, suet . 

23,96.0 

19,920 1 

19,098 

i 5,983 

Saltpetre. 

2,11.3 , 

66 i 

2,054 

i IS 

Zinc 

. ' 15,091 

5,26.3 { 

15,060 

1 5,873 

Tobacco 

. ■ 14,92.5 

15,285 ! 

12,877 

18,061 

Tin 

17,029 . 

2,798 ; 

16,080 

7,497 

Colours (painters' wares) 

. : 19,3,52 

11,590 

17,809 

7,114 

Seeds (colza, lin.seod, 4rc.) . 

48,683 ■ 

.51,564 ! 

23,408 

7,373 

Manures (all sorts) 

. ! 60,444 i 

26,446 1 

30,154 

4,182 


Value of the trade with the leading countries in 1914 and 1915 in 
millions of guilders : — 



j 1914 

1 1915 


1914 ; 

1915 

Imports for home 



Exports to— 



consumption from— 



1 Prussia . 

1,043-5 

714-4 

Prussia . 

875-7 

608-0 

Great Britain 

602-2 

468-5 

Great Britain 

320-3 

396 1 

Belgium . . 

219-0 

113-9 

Belgium 

245-9 

62-9 

United Stattts of 



Butch East Indies 

395-0 

879-2 

America . 

164*0 

131-9 

Russia . . . 1 

i 188-2 

0-1 1 

Dutch East 1 udie.s 

143-2 

0-6 

United States of , 

1 

j 

; Hamburg . . 1 

33-7 

117-3 

America . , { 

300-7 

331-0 ! 

Prance . 

23-1 

8-6 

British India. 

89-4 

6 6 , 

Italy . 

19*9 

61-8 

France . . . ! 

27 •! 

15-2 1 

Russia . 

21-7 

o-o-'J 

Hamburg . | 

47-1 


Bremen . . . | 

48-0 

4*8 

I 

70-0 , 

8-6 1 
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In the Netherlands the statistics give sometimes the real, sometimes the official, value 
of goods. For goods liable to an ad valorem import duty and for some articles duty-free, 
the importer has to declare the real value according to the current prices of the day. 
To other goods the ofTicial values, unchanged since 1847, are applied. Every declara- 
tion of imports and of exports is, in principle, subject to verification, but in fact 
only those relating to gn)ods subject to duty are checked. Returns are made out in 
gross weight, in net weight (with deduction of an official tare), in number or in value 
according to the nature of each case. When goods are imported or exported by river the 
neighbouring country is always regarded as the country of origin or of destination: thus 
imports really from France are attributed to Belgium. When transport is by sea, generally 
the real country of origin is given ; thus Si)anisli wines are set down as from Spain, unless 
they have been imported first into some other country, in which case they are attributed to 
that country. 

The principal articles of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


Imports into U.K, 
from Netherlands 


; Exports of produce 
lid 5 and manuf. of IJ.K. 

to Netherlands 


Peas . 

Rice . 

Eggs . 

Fish . 

Cheese 
Butter 
Margarine . 

Paper, Strawboard 
Sugar . 

Hides . 

Pork . 

Condensed milk. 


50,458 I 1,144 
300,02-2 I 2,570 
603,323 ! 635,850 

184,518 j 397,058 
. 921,311 ! 438,235 

1,144,181 i 31.3,808 
3,890,375 ; 5,000,140 
841, S3 2 I <>82,003 
2,157,149 ' 2,407,790 
1 80.55') I 18,870 

2,248,050 ! .3.59,424 

'1,187,408 1,300,821 


Cottons 
Cotton yarn 
Coal . 

Iron . 
Machinery 
Now sliips, iiQ. 
Carriages . 
Woollens . 
Corn . 

Cottonseed oil 


1014 

1915 

£ 

£ 

970,816 

806,727 

1,820,458 

i 2,175,668 

1,040,335 

: 1,290,869 

982,261 

: 801,260 

701,565 

1 537,277 

1,350,516 

! 41,423 

234,894 

278,990 

.360.018 

310,579 

270,659 

139,191 

471,072 

454,909 


Much of the trade here entered as with the Netherlands consists of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably tlie imports of silk goods and 
metal goods. 

Total trade between tbe Netlierlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterliiifr) for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1912 

1013 

1914 

191:) 

1916 

Imports from Netherlands to U. K. 
Exports to Netherlands from U.K. 

' 21,433 

14,281 1 

£ 

23,577 , 
15,429 j 

£ 

24,310 

13,365 

£ 

23,418 

18,036 

£ 

22,187 

24,056 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The number of ves.sels in the mercantile navy at the end of 1915 was : — 
Sailin^ij vessels 390, of 44,617 English tons ; steamers 397, of 725,532 English 
tons. At the end of 1916 the total was 480 vessels of 1,611,320 En<,dish tons. 

The following table gives the number and tonnage (in English measure- 
ment) of vessels which entered and cleared the ports of the Netherlands : — 


Entered. 


Year 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1913 

14,952 

10,650 

17,144,000 

2,044 

1,054,000 

1G,0<J6 

18,198,000 

1914 

12,344,000 

1,804 

1,196,000 

12,454 

13,540,000 

1915 

5,912 

6,409,000 

439 

Cleared, 

•213,000 

6,841 

6,621,000 

1913 

1 11,878 

11,024,000 

5,211 

7,007,000 

17,089 

18,031,000 

1914 

1 0,076 

4,106 

8.965.000 

3.610.000 

3,593 

4,690,000 

12,660 

13,566,000 

1915 

2,269 

3,012,000 

6,375 

6,631,000 
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Of the total number in 1915, 3,507 Dutch vessels entered with a 
tonnage of 4,114,000 and 2,182 foreign vessels with a tonnage of 2,508,000; 
3,502 Dutch vessels cleared, with a tonnage ol 4,160,000, and 2,873 
foreign vessels with a tonnage of 2,472,000. 

The vessels with cargoes which entered at the chief ports were as 
follows : — 


Entered. 




1914 



1915 


Port 



1 

— 

— - 



Number ^ 

Tons 

1 per cent. 

Number [ 

Tons 

1 percent. 

Rotterdam 

6,20S 

8,04S,S00 

■ 60-0 

3,302 i 

3,942,800 

i 01 -5 

Amsterdam . 

1,781 ' 

2,0<).5,.300 

1 17-0 

1,455 1 

1,673,600 

1 261 

Flushing 

707 j 

723,000 

5*9 

388 ! 

404,800 

' 6-3 



Cleared. 




Rotterdam . 

4,922 

5,28.5,400 

: 58-0 ^ 

1,965 j 

1,902,700 

, 52-6 

Amsterdam , . 1 

1.417 

1,009,100 

! 18-6 

891 

909,500 

; 27*6 

Flushing j 

711 

712,500 

! -7*^ 1 

395 j 

405.700 

11-2 


Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Railways. 

The total extent of canals is about 2,000 miles ; of roads about 3,000 miles. 
In 1915 the total length of the ])rincipal tramway lines was 1,779 miles ; 

243.375.000 passengers were carried, and 2,035,462,000 kilogrammes of 
goods. Their revenue amounts to 19,510,000 guilders. 

In 1915 the 4 principal railways had a length of 2,313 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1*50 metres, or 4 ft. 11 in. In 1915 

60.005.000 passengers and 15,784,000 metric tons of goods were carried 
oil the railways. The revenue was 84,934,000 guilders, and the expenditure 

65.604.000 guilders. All railway companies are private ; there is a State 
railway company, only so named because the road is owned by the State. 
A project is on foot for bringing the four railway companies under one 
control. 


II. Post and Tklkoraphs. 
The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years : — 



Letter.s 

^ard^ ^«wspapor8 and 
lost Lards Matter 

, 

Parcels 

Letters with 
Money Oixlers 

1914 

Internal . 

132,643,000 

97,716,000 . 284,821,000 

6,833,754 

623,776 

Foreign . 

— 

— — 

1,535,831 

134,059 

1915 

Internal . 

153,777,000 

116,900,000 1311,969,000 

7,633,754 

i 

1 754,846 

Foreign . 

39,673,000; 

25,106,000 : 25,425,000 

1,501,626 

206,271 


The receipts of the Post Office in 1915 were 19,142,000 guilders, the ex- 
penditure 18,190,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph lines, but most of the lines are owned 
by the State. The length of State lines on Dec. 31, 1915, was 5,113 miles, the 
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length of wires 26,090 miles. The number of State offices was, on December 31, 
1916, 1,193. Th*- number of paid messages by State and private lines in 
1916 was 8,194,900. The receipts of the State amounted in the same year to 
4,986,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses to 5,130,000 guilders, 

In 1915 the interurlian telephone system had 2,307 miles of line and 61,152 
miles of wire, and is administered by the State ; 8,105,209 interurban and 
31,155 international conversations were held. The receipts were in the 
same year for interurban and international intercoui*se 4,053,000 guilders ; 
the total expenses 2,963,000 guilder.^. 


Money and Credit. 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1876 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; but a bill which passed the States- 
General in the session of 1875 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten -guilder 
pieces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was sus])ended for an unlimited 
time. 

Value of money minted during the following years (in thousands of 
guilders) : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Copjicr 

and 

Nickel 

For the 
East India 
Colonies 

Total 

value 

Total number 
of pieces 

1881- 

-90 

4,030 

1,433 

840 

2,660 

8,955 

111,768,000 

1891- 

-1900 

4,540 

12,285 

470 

7,496 

24,791 

340,574,090 

1901- 

-10 

990 

34,990 

1,305 

; 15,035 

i 52,097 

404,679,000 

1913 


4,000 

12,800 

450 

6,366 

23,616 ; 

148,200,000 

1914 


7,380 

18,085 

455 * 

' 4,686 

1 80,606 ! 

187,123,000 

1915 


— 

15,215 

177 : 

3,863 I 

19,255 1 

105,575,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private institution, but it is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, granted in 1863 
for 25 years, was prolonged in 1888 for 15 years, and prolonged again for 
the same term in 1903, with some alterations in the conditions ; e.g. all 
the paper money is to be issued by the Bank. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks only with more guanvntees. Two-fifths of the 
paper money in circulation must be covered. It has agencies in all 
places of imj)ortancc. 


Year 

1 

Notes in 
Circulation, 
March 31 

Total Exchanges 

1 years ending 
March .31 

( 

1 Stock of Gold, 

1 Manth 31 

Stock of Silver, 
March 31 


3,000 guilders 

1,000 guilders 

1,000 guilders 

1,000 guilders 

1914 

312,856,620 

902,590,190 

927,141,035 

160,064 

9,786 

1915 

472,428.385 

288,798 

1,869 

1916 1 

618,304,570 

1,095,471,952 

517,194 

4,288 


The capital amounts to 20,000,000 guilders, the reserve fund in 1916 to 
5,000,000 guilders. The Bank keeps the State -Treasury and the cash of 
the State Postal Savings-Bank and of other institutions. It receives 3i per 
cent, of the clear gains; the remainder is divided between the State and 
the Bank in proportion of 2 : 1. 

There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
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postal savings-bank, established in 1881 . The following table gives some par- 
ticulars of both : — 


«j 

Year 

Baikf 

I 

Amount 
witlidrawn 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Total De- i 
posits at 1 
end of year 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number of 
Depositors at 
end of year 

Amount 
per inhabi- 
tant. 
Gldrs. 

1913 

State P. S. B. . 1 

i 86,S18 

'294 47,790 ^ 

84,250 

i 183,791 

1,048,720 

29*59 

Private banks 

45,815 

, 129,751 

509,830 

20-S9 

1914 

State P. 8. B. . i 

— 74,595 

78,498 

i 

i 184,585 

1,671,498 

510,077 

29*11 

Private banka . ! 

294 I 40,572 ; 

55,319 j 

1 118,108 

18*03 

1015 i 

State P. S. B. . | 

— 1 07,088 

07,702 

1 

189,107 

1,090,149 

- 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The standard coin is the 10-florin piece weighing 6720 grammes, *900 fine, 
and thus containing 6*048 grammes of fine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage is the gulden or florin, weighing 10 grammes, *945 fine and containing 
9*45 grammes of fine silver. 

Gold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1875. 

The principal coins arc : — 

The gulden^ guilder ov jlorin of 100 cents = Is. 8d. ; or 12 g. =£1. 

The rijksdaalder = 2^ guilders. 

The gold-piece of ten guilders and of five guilders. 

J guilder, J guilder [kwartje\ guilder {duhhdtje). 

Cent coins are: of nicktd, 5 cents; of bronze, 1 cent, cent, and cents. 
Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures, and, with trifling changes, 
the metric denominations are adopted in the Netherlands. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of the Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Jonkheer 11. de Mareos van Swiuderen (October 
13, 1913). 

Counsellor. — Jonkheer F. E. M. II. Michiels van Verduyiien. 
Secretary.^^SLXOw E. IT. van Nagell. 

Naval AUach4.—Osi\}i. A. 0. Dunlop. 

Consul-General in London. — 11. S. J. Maas ; appointed 1897, 

2. Of Great Britain in the Netherlands, 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir Walter B. Townley, K.C.M.G. ; accredited 
February 9, 1917. 

Se(yretarie8, — H. G. Chilton and R. S. Seymour, M.V.O. 

Military Major L. 0. F. Oppenheim. 

Hon. Attaches . — John Monck and W. K. You}jgor. 

Commercial Attache. — Sir Francis Oppenheimer. 

ConstU-Oineral at Uotterdam.-^l^. G. B. Maxso, O.M.G. 

(/on$%U at Amsterdam . — J. J. Broderick. 
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There are consular representatives at Bois le Due, Dolfzil, Dordrecht, 
Flushing, Groningen, Harlingen, Helder, Leeuwarden, Maestricht, 
Terneuzen, Tiel, vTaai'dingen and Ynuiiden. 


Colonies. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 783,000 English square miles. 
The total population, according to the last returns (December 31, 1905), 
was, approximately, 38,000,000, or about seven times as large as that of the 
mother-country. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming the territory of Dutch East India 
(Nederlandsch Oost Indie), are situated lietween 6° N. and 11° S. latitude, 
and between 95° and 141° E. longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their East India Com])any. This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch East Indies, and ruled them during nearly 
two centuries. After the dissolution of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country. 


Government and Constitution. 

Politically, the territory, which is under the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands, is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Subject native 
States. 

With regard to administration, the Dutch possessions in the East Indies 
are divided into residencies, divisions, regencies, districts, and dessas (vil- 
lages). They are also very often divided into: (1) Java and Madura; (2) 
the Outposts — Sumatra, Borneo, Kiau-Lingga Archipelago, ]5anca, Billiton, 
Celebes, Molucca Archipelago, the small Sunda Islands, and a part of New 
Guinea. 

Java, the most important of the colonial possessions of the Netherlands, 
was formerly administered, politically and socially, on a system e^stablished 
by General Johannes Graaf Van den Bosch in 1832, and known as the * cul- 
ture .system.’ It was based in principle on the officially superintended 
labour of the natives, directed so as to produce not only a sufficiency of food 
for themselve.s, but a large quantity of colonial produce best suited for the 
European market. To-day, however, the old system no longer exists. 

The whole of Java — including the neighbouring island of Madura — is 
divided into seventeen residencies, each governed by a Resident, as.sisted 
by several Assistant-Residents and a number of subordinate officials, 
called Contrdleurs. The Resident and his assistants exercise almost absolute 
control over the jmovince in their charge ; not, however, directly, but by 
means of a vast hierarchy of native officials. The Outposts are ad- 
ministered by functionaries with the titles of ‘Governor,’ ‘Resident,’ 

‘ Assistant-Resident, ’ ‘ Controlcur, ’ &c. 

The superior administration and executive authority of Dutch India rests 
in the hands of a Governor-General. He is assisted by a Council of five 
^^embers, partly of a legislative, partly of an advisory character. The 
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members of the Council, however, have no share in the executive. The 
Governor-General and the members of the Council are nominated by the 
Queen. In 1917. a “ Volksraad" was installed to discuss the budget. 

Governor-General. — Dr. J. P. Count van Limburg Stirum, appointed 
October 28, 1916. 

The Governor-General represents not only the executive power of govern- 
ment, but ho has a right of passing laws and regulations for the administra- 
tion of the colony, so far as this power is not reserved to the legislature of the 
mother-country. However, he is bound to adhere to the constitutional 
principles on which the Dutch Indies are governed, and which are laid 
down in the ‘Regulations for the Government of Netherlands India,' passed 
by the King and States-Goneral of the mother-country in 1854, and altered 
many times since. 

Area and Population. 



Area : 
English 
square miles 

Population 

31 Dec. 1905 
(Census) 

Population 

31 Dec. 1912 
(Official 
estimate) 

Java and Madura 


50,557 

30,098,008 

36,015,435 


Sumatra, West Coast 


15,494 

1,308,771' 

1,219,5152 


Tapanceli 


16,167 

413,301» 

708,585' 


Sumatra, East Coast 


35,312 

568,417' 

769,265' 

Island oC 

Benkulen 


9,399 

204,269“ 

214,272' 

Sumatra ' 

Lampongs 


11,284 

156,518' 

169,219' 


Falembang 


32,574 

589,734' 

724,234' 


Djambi . 


19,038 

206,620* 

208,236' 


At jell 


20,471 

582,175' 

789,664' 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago . 


’ 16,301 

112,216' 

187,460' 

Banca 

• • • . 


1 4,446 

115,189' 

113,653' 

Billiton .... 


1,863 

36,858' 

58,480* 

Borneo 

West Coast . 


55,825 

450,929' 

467,168* 

Borneo, South and East Districts 

156,912 

782,726' 

905,301* 

Island of 

f Celebes 


49,390 

1 415,999'' 

1,977,455' 

Celebes 

1 Menado 


22,680 

436,406' 

700,236' 

Molucca fAmboina** 


\ 1 QP; RKQ 

! 299,491* 

360,937* 

Islands \Ternate ^ 


> iyo,DOo 

' 108,415* 

200,136* 

3’imor Archipelago 


17,698 

308,600* 

950,067’ 

Bali and Lombok 


4,065 

523,535* 

1,207,310* 

Approximate total ® . 

. 

735,000 1 

38,000,000 

48,000,000 


1 Tolerably accurate. 2 Approximate. Mere conjecture. 

4 Including West and South New Guinea. 

^ Including North New Guinea. 

0 The population of several countries, unexplored until 19(’5, is included in the 
estimate of 1912. Since 1905 no census has been taken. In 1918 a new census 
will take place. 

The total number of Europeans and persons assimilated to tlrem was, in 1905, 
80,910 ; of these 38,812 males and 34,982 females were Dutch, of whom 32,026 
males and 32,288 females were born in the East Indies ; of the remainder, 1,406 
were German, 184 French, 312 English, 197 Swiss, 315 Belgians. Of the 
remaining population about 663,000 were Chinese, 29,000 Arabs, and 23,000 
other Orientals, and about 37,200,000 natives. 
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Marriages, births, and deaths among Europeans and persons assimilated 
to them : — 



Marriages 

Birtlis 

Deaths 


1013 

]014 

1918 

1014 

1913 

1914 

.Java and Madura 

900 

088 

2.830 j 

3,012 

1,084 

1,763 

Outposts 

104 


809 

903 

397 

433 


The population of the four principal towns of Java was : — 



Europeans 

Natives, i 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Other 

Orientals. 

Total. 

Batavia (1915) . 

’ 18,000 

99,320 

28,150 

2,058 

246 

138,561 

Samarang (1905) . 

j 5,126 

76,413 

13,636 

698 ; 

787 

96,660 

Soerabaya (1915). 

15,000 

119,733 

19,503 

2,660 

306 

156,762 

Soerakarta (1905) 

1,572 

109,524 

6,532 

337 

413 , 

118,378 


The whole population of the colony is legally divided into Europeans and 
persons assimilated with tliem, and natives and persons assimilated with 
these. The former generally live under the same laws as the inhahi- 
tants of the mother-country, while in the government of the latter the 
Indian customs and institutions are considered. The Governor-General, 
however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised to make individual 
exceptions to this rule. 

Religion. 

Entire liberty is granted to all religious denominations. The Reformed 
Church counted, in 1915, 42 ministers and 2o as.sistants, the Roman Catholic 
34 curates and 32 priests, not salaried out of the public funds. In 1915, 
about 400 mi.ssionaries of various societies were at work. 

Instruction. 

For the education of Europeans and persons assimilated with them there 
were, in 1915, 10 public intermediate schools, with 2,075 pupils and 181 
teachers. The cost to the Government in 1916 was 1,581,000 guilders. There 
are besides 5 private intermediate scbools with 379 pupils and 59 teachers, on 
which in 1915 the Government spent 70,800 guilders. 

In 1915 there were for Eurojioans 178 mixed puldic elementary schools 
and 21 for girls only (29 for Chinese only), with 36 private schools, a total of 
264. The 228 public scliools had a teaching stall of 1,675, and an attendance 
of about 30,000 pupils (10,000 natives and other orientals), and the 36 private 
schools a teaching stall of 234, and an attendance of 5,915 pupils. 'The 
cost of the elementary schools was, in 1916, 7,000,000 guilders. There 
are 3 public and 9 private normal schools for Europeans. 

The following statement relates to schools for natives : — 

The elementary schools for natives were, for Java and Madura, in 1915, 
848 Government schools with 182,497 pupils, and 493 private schools with 
47,086 pupils. In the Outposts in 1914, 429 Government schools with 
75,799 pupils, and 2,047 private schools with 110,863 pupils. Besides, there 
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were 7 schools for native civil functionaries, with 857 pupils. There are 
4,142 dessa-schools, with 280,486 pupils, where a very elementary instruction 
is given in the iig,tive tongue. 

In 1916 the Government spent 7,961,234 guilders for the education of 
natives. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice for Europeans is entrusted to European 
judges, while for natives tlieir own chiefs have a large share in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samarang, Soerabaya, Padang, IVlcdan and Makassar — Resident and 
Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 

Finance. 

The local revenue is derived from land, taxes on houses and estates, 
from licences, customs duties, poll taxe.s, and a number of indirect 
taxes ; from the Government monopolies of salt, pawnshops, and opium, rail- 
ways, and from the sale of Government products. 

Revenue and expenditure : — 


Year | 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus or Deftcif. 

1 

1 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1915 

309,429,094 

353,567,088 

- 44,137,994 

1916 1 

323,763,348 

367,318,225 

- 43,564,877 

1917 ’ 

316,111,605 

404,357,117 

- 58,245,512 


The sources of revenue in 1917 are stated as follows (in guilders): 

Receipts in the Netherlands from sales of Government colfee, 672,117 ; 
cinchona, 699,186; rubber and gutta-perclia, 1,824,825; tin, 20,427,000; 
railways, 300,000 ; share of the State in the profits of the Biliton Company, 

1.625.000 ; variou.s, 14,105,970. Receipts in India from sales of opium. 

33.082.000 ; import, export, apd excise duties, 41,764,000 ; land revenues, 

22.038.000 ; sales of coffee, 1,449,850; sales of salt, 15,625,000; forests, 
10,646,300 ; railways, 43,183,000 ; tax on trades, 18,400,000 ; coal, 7,244,700 ; 
income-tax, 14,200,000 ; from all other sources, 108,274,657. 


Defence. 

The Dutch forces in the East Indies constitute a colonial army which is 
entirely separate from the homo army. The colonial army consists of about 
one-quarter Europeans to three-quarters Natives, and comprises 31 battalions 
and 3 dep6t battalions ot infantry, 4 machine-gun companies, 1 company of 
cyclist-soldiers, 5 squadrons, 1 depot squadron of cavalry, 4 field batteries, 
4 mountain batteries, 10 fortress companies of artillery, and 4 field com- 
panies and 1 depot-company of engineering troops. 

In most battalions there are 4 companies (tonqiosed of Europeans and 
Natives ; the officers, and a proportion of the non-commissioned officers, are 
Europeans. The artillery has Kuro{)ean gunners and Native drivers. The 
Europeans and Natives arc recruited by volunteers. Tlie strength of the 
colonial army in 1916 was 1,139 officers and 38,196 men, of whom 8,667 
were Europeans. There is also a small colonial reserve of both Europeans 
and natives, with an effective of 6,604 men, of whom 2,960 are natives, 
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Besides the Army there are different armed troops, viz. : ^1) The Legion 
of the Native Pr.nce Maugkoe Nagara, consisting of infantry and cavalry, 
numbering 790 men. In case of war this Legion would bo id^ced at the 
disposal of the Government. (2) The Barisan, being a native infantry of 
Madoera, 1,483 men, designed to maintain peace in the island and to par- 
ticipate in campaigns in case of war. (3) The * Schuttery,’ being national guards 
residing in some of the larger places, designed to maintain peace and to assist 
in case of insurrection. These guards number 118 oflicers and 3,818 men, 
mostly Europeans, and a few natives. (4) The police-soldiers, numbering 
about 9,000 men. 

The expenditure for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1917 
amounts to 6,155,576Z., of which about 1,904, 31 6Z. will be spent in Holland. 

The Netherlands Navy in the East Indies numbers 251 officers and 2,024 
European and 1,331 native non-commissioned officers and sailors, and consists 
of 27 men-of-war. There is, besides, the Colonial Navy, consisting of 
22 smaller ships with 168 Europeans and 738 natives, employed for civil 
service duties. 


Production and Industry. 

The greater part of the soil of Java is claimed as Government property, 
and it is principally in the residencies in the western ]>art of Java that there are 
private estates, chiefly owned by Europeans and by Chinese. The bulk of the 
people are agricultural labourers. Formerly the Government or private 
landowners could enforce one day’s gratuitous work out of seven, or more, 
from all the labourers on their estates ; in 1882 tlie greater part of these 
enforced services for the Government was abolished, in return for the pay- 
ment of one guilder per head yearly, and the remainder were abolished in 
1914 in return for an increased poll tax. 

Area in Java and Madura cultivated regularly by natives, 1915, 
13,687,509 acres. The various succeeded cultures (first and second) were as 
follows, in acres, in 1915 . rice, 6,940,000 ; maize, arachis, cotton, and 
various plants, 7,712,000 ,* sugar-cane, 433,000 ; tobacco, 427,000 ; indigo, 
17,000 ; total, 15,529,000, 

Owing to the ‘agrarian law’ (1870), which has afforded opportunity to 
private energy for obtaining waste lands on hereditary lease (emphyteusis) 
for seventy-five years, private agriculture has greatly increased, as well 
in Java as in the Outposts. In 1915 were ceded on lease in Java by the 
Government to 781 Companies and Europeans, 1,230,208 acres ; to 88 (Chinese, 
67,650 acres ; to 5 natives, 1,554 acres — total, 1,248,000 acres. In 1915, the 
lands, now the property of Europeans, had an extent of about 2,014,000 
acres, of Chinese, about 314,000 acres, and of other foreign Orientals, about 
23,400 acres. 

The following table gives a comparison of the pro^diiction of sugar for the 
last 3 years : — 



1913 

1914 

1915 

Planted area 

. acres . 

365,111 

839,951 

438,872 

Total production 

tons . 

1,431,854 

1,303,380 

1,343,804 

Production per acre . 

. do . 

4-20 i 

4*01 

3’0« 

Factories 

number . 

190 

188 

187 
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The productioD of coffee in Dutch India was, for 4 years, as follows ; — 



1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Government — 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Java (Arabics) 

4,016 

2,550 

2,567 

3,032 

Liberia .... 

314 

173 

105 

19 

Robusta ... 

Private — 1 

567 

678 

873 

874 

Java (Arabica) 

10,826 

7,158 

8,079 

19,009 

973 

Liberia .... 

3,273 

2,590 

1,731 

Robusta .... 

15,295 

21,681 

24,627 

29,375 

Total . . 1 

31,201 

! 

34,830 

38,072 

53,282 


The production of cinchona, in kilogrammes, in Java was as follows in 
1915: — 877,303 on 7 government plantations, 6,090,561 on 76 estates on 
Emphyteusis, and 329,904 on 3 private estates, making a total of 7,297,768 
kilos. The production of tobacco, in kilogrammes, was as follows in 1915 : — 
38,003,802 on 124 plantations in Java and 19,072,599 on 115 plantations in 
Sumatra: total 57,076,401 kilos. 

The production of tea in Java, in kilogrammes, was as follows : 1911, 25,317,109 ; 1912, 
29,412,704; 1913, 23,080,130; 1014, 29,893 003; 1915, •10,183,834. 

The production of cacao in Java was (in kilogrammes) : 1911, 1,778,331 ; 1912, 2,272,953 ; 

1913, 1,494,030; 1914, 1,180,282 ; 1915, 1,643,440. 

The tin mi:ies of Banca are worked by the Government; those of Biliton and Riau 
by private enterprise. Their total yield was, in tons: 1911-12, 19,007; 1912-13, 20,219; 
1913-14,21,150; 1911- 15,20.520 ; 1915-10, 18,597. 

The yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in tons : 
1911,009,410; 1912,073,121; 1913,505,432; 1014,009,888; 1915, 031,070. 

The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was in thousands 
of kilogrammes: 1911, 1,714,363; 1912, 1,518,044 ; 1913, 1,526,938; 

1914, 1,564,927 ; 1915, 1,643,503. 

Commerce. 

No difference is made between Dutch and foreign impoits and vessels. 
There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there is a small export 
duty, including tobacco. 

Iini)orts aud exports in guilders (12 guilders = £1) : — 


Imports 


Government 


Year 


Merchan- 

dise 


1913 

1914 

1915 


27,021,000 

28,485,297 

17,759,971 


! 

Specie | Total 

I 

4.410.000 *31,440,000 

3.320.000 31,805,297 

3.050.000 20,809,971 


Private 


Merchan- 

dise 


Specie 


Total 

i 


Grand 

Total 


437,903,000 

384,894.423 

373,620,181 

Exports 


23,998,000 I 
13,459,091 I 
6,275,610 I 


461,901,000 1 
398.353,514 
381,895,791 


493,341,000 

430,158.811 

402,706,762 


1913 1 

57,231,000 1 


57,231,000 1 

620,504,000 1 

0,211,000 , 

626,715,000 

683,946,000 

1914 

38,435,735 


,38,435,735 | 

640,680,083 

1 6,539,171 

646,119,254 

684,534,989 

1915 ' 

11,808,091 1 

j 715,650 1 

12,583,741 

759,235,131 ! 

192,232 

759,427,363 

772,011,104 


The principal exports are sugar, coffee, tea, rice, indigo, cinchona, tobacco, 
copra, and tin. With the exception of rice, about one-half of which goes to 
Borneo and China, nearly four-fifths of these exports go to the Netherlands. 
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Shipping and Communications. 

Year 

: 1 

i Entered | Whereof, from England : 

1 i 

: Number ; Tons i Number 

: 

Tons 

J‘U4 i ! 
( j 

191.0 1 

i 

Steamers . . : (),M7 1 4, 604, .046 | 3,694 

Sailing vessels . ■ 3,531 ; 223,070 ' 2,892 

Steamers . . : 7.082 4,070,617 6,218 

Sailing vessels . 3,872 226,900 3,213 

: . I 

1,834,214 

188,510 

1 1,670.412 

197,119 


At the end of 1915 the total length of railways (State and private) was 
about 1,787 miles (1,518 in Java and 259 in Sumatra) ; the gross receipts 
(1914) 41,859,000 guilders ; working expenses, 23,342,000 guilders; number 
of passengers, 47,311,326. 

The Government telegraphs extended in 191 5 over 6,889 miles, the Govern- 
ment telegraph cables over 5,959 miles, together over 12,848 miles. The 
number of post and telegraph stations in 1915 was 553 for Java and Madoera, 
and 354 for the other islands, while the numbers of telegrams were 1,351,039 
(internal) and 280,075 (foreign intercourse). Internal letters carried in 1915, 
18,106,751, while there were 23,625,000 news])apers, &c., for the interior. 

Money and Credit. 

The ‘Java Bank,’ established in 1828, has a capital of 6,000,000 guilders, 
and a reserve on March 31, 1916, of 2,761, 132 guilders. The Government has 
a control over the administration. Two-fifths of the amount of the notes, 
assignats, and credits must be covered by specie or bullion. In March, 1916, 
the value of the notes in circulation was 144,882,260 guilders, and of the 
bank operations 77,882,000. There arc some other Dutch banks, besides 
branches of British banks. 

In the savings-banks, including the Postal savings-bank, there were in 
1915, ±140,000 depositors, with a deposited amount of 22,000,000 guilders. 

Weights and Measures. 

Amsterdamsch Pond . ~ 1*09 lb. avoirduj)ois. 

,, Pikol . . . 133i ,, 

,, Catty . . . = IJ ,, 

,, Tjengkal . . . = 4 yards 

The only legal coins, as well as the weights and measures, of Dutch 
India are those of the Netherlands. 

Consular Eepresentatives, 

British Consul-General at Batavia . — W. R. D. Beckett, C,M,G. 

Vice-Consul ai Batavia. — A. J. Martin. 

Vice-Consul at Samarang. — E. T, Campbell. 

Vice-Consul at Sourabaya. — 11. H. Gervis Jackson. 

Vict-Conml at Makasscr. — S. P. Stephen. s. 

Vice-Consul at Medan.— K. L, Mathewson. 

Vice-Consul at Balik Papan (Borneo).— E. Jago. 
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DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch ^possessions in the West Indies are {a) Snrinai^^^ or Dutch 
Guiana^ and {b) the colony Cura<;ao, 

Surinam or Dutch Guiana. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2 and 6® N. latitude, and 53® 50' and 58® 20' E. longitude, and bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijne, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the west by the river Corantyn, which 
separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to the Tumuc-flumac Mountains. 

At the peace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the United Nether- 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the colony 
of New Netherlands in North America, and this was confirmed by the treaty 
of Westminster of February, 1674. Since then Surinam has been twice 
in the power of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored at the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned according to the 
Convention of London of August 13, 1814, confirmed at the peace of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berbice, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

'fhe administration and executive authority is in the hands of a governor 
assisted by a council consisting of the governor as j)resident, a vice-president 
and three members, all nominated by the Queen. The Colonial States form 
the representative body of the colony. The members arc chosen for 6 years 
by electors in })ro portion of one in 200 electors. 

QoV('nior.-~CM, Y. Staal. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into thirteen districts. 

Area, 46,060 English square miles ; population (January 1, 1916) 88,750, 
exclusive of the negroes and Indians living in the forests. Capital, Para- 
maribo, 37,085 inhabitants. 

Births and deaths for 3 years : — 



i 

Dirbiiis 


j 1013 

1 1014 

] 

Males . 

1,423 

i i,:>70 

Females 

. 1 1,350 

! 1,427 

Total, 

. 2,778 

' 2,007 




Deaths 


1015 

'I 

1913 

1 1014 1 

1915 

1,518 1 

1,200 

940 

870 

1,507 

070 

‘ 792 

723 

3,025 [ 

2, 179 

j 1,732 

1 

1,593 


There is entire religious liberty. At the end of 1915 the numbers of 
the difl'ereiit religious bodies were : Reformed and Lutheran, 10,157 ; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 26,136 ; Roman Catholic, 18,761 ; Jews, 882 ; Mohammedans, 
11,559 ; Hindus. 17,633, Ac. 

There were, in 1915, 28 public schools with 3,679 pupils, and 40 private 
schools with 6,702 pupils. There is a Government normal school. 

There is a court of justice, whose members are nominated by the Sovereign. 
There are three cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

The relations of the Government to pauperism are limited not only to 
subrentions to orphan-houses and other religious or philanthropical in- 
stitutions, but the Government itself maintains an almshouse. 
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The local revenue, derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
houses and estates, personal imposts, and some indirect taxes, is shown as 
follow for 4 years in thousands of guilders : — 


- 

j Expenditure 

Local 

Revenue 

Subvention 

- 

Expenditure) 

Local 

Revenue 

Subvention 

1D14 

7,050 

0,261 

789 i 

1916 

4,177 

8,147 

1,030 

1915 

1 7,271 ; 

i 1 

6,483 

833 

1917 ' 

4,818 

3,198 

1,620 


The Dutch forces in Surinam consist of a civic guard and infantry, 
the latter containing, in 1915, 9 officers and 254 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 

In 1915 sugar was produced to the amount of 14,747,100 kilogrammes; 
cacao, 1,464,200 kilogrammes; bananas, 446,900 bunches; coffee, 609,700 
kilogrammes; rice, 5,280,200 kilogrammes; maize, 1,867,900 kilogrammes ; 
rum, 1,693,500 litres ; and molasses, 112,000 litres. 

In 1915 the export of gold, mostly alluvial, was 1,167,031 grammes, 
valued at 1,619,843 guilders. Gold production in 1915 was 910,682 grammes, 
and of balata 209,372 kilos. 

In 1915 there entered 246 vessels of 209,418 tons, and cleared 244 ships of 
209,911 tons. 

Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


Guilders 

Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

1910 

7,424,698 ! 

8,345,417 

1913 

7,113,420 

0,457,787 

1911 

; 8,273,590 

9,201,C()9 

1914 

6,399,849 

6,472,041 

1912 

7.494,042 

8,435,447 

1915 

5,445,860 

6,949,315 


The communication between several districts of the colony is carried on by 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to British 
Guiana, 


Vice-Consul at Paramaribo and Cayenne, — Rev, W. L. Kissack. 
Vice-Consul at Nicker ie. — Chr. Spence. 


Cura9ao. 

The colony of Cura(;ao consists of the following islands : — 



Square 

Population, 


Miles 

Dec. 31, 1915 

Curasao 

210 

33,677 

Bonaire 

95 

6,592 

Aruba 

69 

9,204 

8t. Martini .... 

17 

3,202 

St. Eustache .... 

7 

1,431 

Saba 

5 

2,488 


403 i 

56,764 


1 Only the sonthern part belongs to the Netherlands, the northern to France. 


There is a Governor, assisted by a Council composed of a vice-president 
and three members, nominated by the Sovereign. There is also a Colonial 
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Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
different islands, except Curasao, are under officials called ‘ gezaghebbers/ 
nominated by ttie Sovereign. In 1915 there were 49,444 Roman Catholics, 
6,630 Protestants, 621 Jews. Schools in 1916 about 40 with about 6,222 
pupils. In 1915, 1,215 births were registered, 208 marriages and 1,161 deaths. 

The revenue is derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
land, and some indirect taxes. In the Budget for 1917 the revenue is 
estimated at 758,694 guilders, and the expenditure at 1,316,815 guilders ; 
the difference is supplied by the mother-country. 

The militia (Schutterij) of the Isle of Cura 9 ao consisted at the end of 1915 
of 17 officers and 390 men ; the garrison of 7 officers and 193 men. In 
Aruba gold is being worked under concession. 

The imports of Cura 9 ao and the other islands in 1916 were valued at 
4,665,431 guilders ; the exports of Cura 9 ao and the other islands at 
2,338,413 guilders. The chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. 

There entered the ports of the different islands in 1915, 2,930 vessels 
of 837,848 tons. 

British Consul ai Curasao. — J. Jesurun. 

Vice-Consul, — J. II. Laing. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning the 
Netherlands and its Colonies. 

1. Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands. 

Publications of the Ch*ntral Rnreau for Statistics, The Hague. (A.S. = Annual Series.) 

Jaavcijfcrs voor lict Koninkrijk dor Nedcrlanden, Rijk in Europa (Annual Report for 
the Kingdom of the Nctlierlands in Euroj^e). A.S. 

Maandcijfcrs cn andcre periodieke opgaven betreffentle Nederland en de Kolonien 
(Monthly Figures coiicerniiig the NetherJands and Colonies). A.S, 

Maaiulsclirift (Labour Bulletin), Monthly. 

Uitkoiinsten der Volkstollingen (Results of Census of the Population). Every ten 
years. 

Uitkomsten der Bcroc]'sf cllineen (Results of Census of Professions). Every ten year*. 

Uitkoinsten der \Vo!i-.!;.rsla'...si -.i k (Results of Census of Houses). Every ten years. 

Btatistiek van den loop der Bevolking (Movement of the Population). Births, Deaths, 
nnd Marriages. A.S. 

Statistiek van de sterfte naar den leeftijd en naar dc oorzaken van den dood (Mortality 
by Ages and Causes of Dcatli). A.S. 

Statist iek van de sterfte naar liet beroep (Mortality by Professions). Decennial. 

Statistiek der Openbare leeszalen eii bibliothekeii (Statistics cf Public Libraries). 
(1908-1910). 

Faillissejnentstatistiek (Statistics of Bankruptcies). A.S. 

Statistiek der Ruksinkomsten (Statistics of State Revenue). A.S. 

Statistiek der Genieente- on Provincialc Fiiiancieii (Statistic.*; of Municipal and Pro- 
vincial Finance). A.S. 

Statistiek-der Spaar- en Leenbanken (Statistics of Savings Banks). A.S. 

Statistiek van bet Grondcrediet (Statistics of Mortgages). Every £ve years. 

Justitiecle Stati.stick (Statistics of Justice), A.S. 

Criuiineele Statistiek (Statistics of Crime). A.S. 

Statistiek van het Govangeniswezen (Stati.stics of Penitentiaries;. A.S. 

Statistiek van de berechting der overtredingen van de Arbeids- en Veiligheidswetten 
Satistics of Administration of Justice in cases of offence against Labour and Factory 
Acts). A.S. 

Statistiek van het Uijkstucht- en Opvoeding.swezon (Statistics of Juvenile Houses of 
Correction and Reformatories). A.S. (1906-1912). 

Kiezersstatistiek (Statistics of Suffrage). A.S. 

Yerkiezingsstatistiek (Statistics of Elections). 

4 D 
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OvQraicht b^tre t'iude do loonen eu don arboidsduur bij Bykswerkon (Statistics of Wages 
and Working Hours of those employed in Governtnent Contract Works), 1902, 1903, 1905, 
1908. 

Statl.itiek van de loonen en don arboidsduur der volgens de Ongevallenwet verzekerdc 
WCrklieden in de metaal-iudnatrie, in 1910 (Statistics of Wages and Working Hours of 
Workmen in Accordance with the Law of Insurance against Sickness and Accidents, in 
Metals, 1910). 

Overziolit van de marktprijzen van gr/uien to Arnhem in de jaren 1544-1901 (Summary 
of Market Prices of Cereals at Arnhem in the years 1544-1901). 

Statistiok van hot Armweaen (Statistics of Pauperism). A.S. 

Statistick der Vakvereenigingcn (Statistics of Trade Unions). 2 volumes, 1905-1907, 

Beknopt overzicht van den omvaug der vakbcweging (Brief Summary of Trade Unions). 


Statistiek der Werkatakiugen en Uitsluitingen (Statistics of Strikes and Lock-outs). 
A.S. 


Statistiek van dc toepassing der Kinderwetten, vanaf 1912 (Statistics of the Application 
of the Laws for the Protection of Children). U»12. 

Other Official publications 

Staats-Alinanak voor liet Koninkrijk der Xederlaudqn (State Calendar for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands). A.S. The Hague. 

St^atsbegrooting (Budget). A.S. The Hague. 

Staatscourant (State Gazette). A.S. The Hague. 

Bijlagen bij de Ilandelingen van de Tweede Kamer der Staten Generaal (Annex to the 
Actions of the Second Chamber of the States-General). Parliamentary Papers. A.S." 
The Hague. 

Verslag van den staat der hoogere, middelbare en lagcre scholon (Report of High, 
Secondary and Primary Schools). A.S. The Hague. 

Verslag van den Centralen Gezondheidsraad (Report of the Central Sanitary Board). 


Jaarboek der Koninklijke Maiine (Year Book of the Royal Navy). A.S. The Hague. 

Statistisch geneesknndig Jaarverslag van de Koninklijke Marine (Statistical Medical 
Annual Report of the Royal Navy). A.S. 

Statistiek van den in- uit- en doorvoer (Staliatic.s of Commerce). A.S. and Monthly. 

Statistiek der Domeinen (Statistics of Domains). A.S, The Hague. 

Verslagen van het Miiiitcollege (Rei'orts of tlie Minting Corporation). A.S. Utrecht. 

Statistiek van het vervo^r op de s’poorwegeii en tramwegim in Nederland (Statistics of 
Traffic on Railroads and Tramlines in the Netherlands. A.S. The Hague. 

Verslag van den Raad van Toezicht op de Spoorwegdiensleii (Report of the Council of 
Supervision of Ha'lroads). A.S, The Hague. 

Verslag van Posterijen, Telographie en Telephonic (Reports of Post, Telegraphy and 
Telephones). A.S. The Hague. 

Verslag van de Rijkspostspaarbank (Report of the Post Office Savings Bank). A.S. 
The Hague. 

Verslag over de Openharc Werken (Reports of Public Works). A.S. 

Verslag van het bedrijf der Staatsmijnen (Report of the State Mines). Maastricht. 

Meteorologi sell Jaarboek (Meteorological Year Book). A.S, 

Verslagen en inededeelingeu van de Directie van den Laiidbouw (Reports and Com- 
munications of the Boar<l of Agriculture). Annuals and uon-i»erlodicaJs. 

Mededeelingen en verslagen van de Visscherij-lnspectic (Communications and Reports 
of the Inspection of Fisheries). Annuals and nouj)eriodicals, 

Uitgaven van de Directie van den Arbeid (Publications of the Board of Labour). 
Annuals and non-periodicals. The Hague. 

Verslagen van dc Kamers van Arbeid (Reports of the Chambers of Labour). A.S. 
The Hague. 

Statistiek van de Scheepvaart (Statistics of Navigation). A.S. The Hague. 

Statistiek van de sMieepvaartbeweging op de rivieren en kanalen (Statistics of Navi- 
gation on Rivers and Canals). A.S. The Hague. 

Verslag der Rijksverzekeringsbaiik (Report of the State Insurance Bank). A.S. The 

OngevalJenstatistiek (Statistics of Accidents). A.S. Amsterdam. 

Verslagen over Nyverheid, Handel en Scheepvaart (Reports of Industry^ Commerce 
and Navigation). A.S. The Hague. 


(2) Colonies. 

Aknual Skriks. 

Javasche Courant. Batavia. 

Begrooting Nederlandach Indie (Budget for the Dutoh East Indies). The Hague. A.S. 
KoToniaal Verslag (Colonial Report). A.S. The Hague. 

Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der NederUnden Kolonien (Annual Report for the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands Colonies).* A.S. 
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Regeeriugs-almanak voor Nederl.-Inditi (Government Almanack for the Netherlands 
East Indies). A.S. 

Algenieen Verslctg van den staafe van het Middelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Europeanen 
in Nederlandsch-Iu'lie (Report of Secondary and Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Dutch East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Algeiuoen Veralag van het Inlandsch Onderwijs in Nederlandsch.-Indie (Report of 
Education for Natives in the D\\tch East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Verslag van de burgerlijke Openbaro Werken in Ncderlandsch-Iiidie (Report of the Civil 
Pablio Works in the Dutch Bast Indies). A S. Batavia. 

Jaarboek van liet Departoment van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel (Year Book of 
the Department of Agriculture). A.S. Batavia. 

Verslag orntrent Handel, Nijverheid en Landbouw van Nederlandsch-Indie (Account 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce in tin; Dutch Indies). A.S. 

Verslag orntrent don Post, Telegraaf, en Telefoondienst in Nederlandsch-tndie (Report 
of Post, Telegraphy, and Telephones in the Dutcli East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Vcrlnindelingeii van onderzook naar dc Mindere Welvaart dor Inlandscbe Bevolking 
Landbouw, Veoteet, Handel en Nijverheid. Irrigatie. Rochten, Politic. Econoinie van 
do desa euz. )i(i dollars. Batavia, 190.3-1014 (Reports on the Reasons of the Decreasing 
Prosperity of the Native Population, Agriculture, etc.) 

Algemeen Over/.icht van de nitkoinistcu van het Welvaart-onderzock. Opgeraaakt 
IngevolgeOpdrachtvan Z. Exc.i^den Min. van Kolonien door 0. .T. Ha.s.sehnan. ’sGravenhage 
1914 (General Summary of the liesults of the Researches concerning Prosperity). By 
Older of the Minister of the Colonics. 

De Buitoubezitingon 1901-1014. Batavia, 1915 (The Outer Possession, 1907-1914). 

Veralag van do Koloniale Postpaarbank (Suriname), Paramaribo (Report of the Colonial 
Post Office Savings Bank (Surinam), Paramaribo. A.S. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands. 

Btiedeker’i Belgium and Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. 14th ed. 
London, 1905. 

Bernard (P.) and others, La Hollatule, Qeographique, Ethuologique, &c. Paris, 1900. 
Blink (Dr. H.), Nederland eu zijnc Bewoners (The Netherlands and their People. 
3 vols.) Amsterdam, 1892. 

Blok (P. J.), Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Vols. I. -IV. 2nd ed. The 
Hague, 1900. [Eng. Trans. Parts I. -IV. London, 1898-193 2.] 

Boulger(D. (J. ), Holland and the Dutch. Loudon, 1913. 

B rarider {‘f .)y Eeoiiomische Aardrijkskuude. Nederlands Welvaren. Rotterdam, 1910. 
Ditchjield {\* . H.), The Church in the Netherlands. London, 1892. 

Doughty ill. M.), Priesland Meres. 3rd ed. London, 1890. 

Eckardt (W. K ), Das Konigrcich der Niederlande. Berlin, 1910. 

(Jhriffis (W. E.), Young People’s History of Holland. New ed. New York, 1914.— 
The American in Hollaud. New York, 1910. 

Heringa (A.), Free Trade and Protectionism in Holland. London, 1015. 

Hough(F. M.), Dutch Life in Town and Country. London, 1901. 

Lenting (L. E.), Schets van het Nederlandsch staatsbestuur eu dat der overzeesche 
bezittingen. 0th ed. 1904, 

Meldrum (B. S,), Holland and tlie Hollanders. 2iid ed. London, 1899. Home Life 
in Holland. London, 19X1. 

Afcim (A.), Pays-Baset Belgique. In 'Histoire Gen^rale,' edited by E. Lavisse and 
A. Rarabaiid. Vol. XI. Paris, 1890. 

Motley (J. L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. London, 1858.— History of the 
United Netherlands. 4 vols. Loudon, 1809. 

Meyer, Nederlandsche Staatswetten. In two parts and supplement. Sneek, 1904-10. 
Oppenheim (Dr. J.), Handbook voor het gomoenterecht. 4« druk. Groningen, 1913. 
Pears (C.), From the Thames to the Netherlands. Loudon, 1914. 

Petit (Max), La Hollande illustr^e. Paris, 1909. 

Pyttersen's Nederlandsche Staatsalmanak, Annual. 

Rengers (van Welderen, Baron), Schets eener parlomentaire geschiodeiiis van Nederland. 
2 vola. *s Gravenhage, 1896. 

Boi 7 <r 8 (J. B. T.), Holland. In “ Story of the Nation ” Scries. London, 18S0. 

Seignobds (0.), Histoire politique de I'Europe contemporaine, Paris, 1897. [Bug. 
Irani. London, 1900.] 

Bmissaert (H.), Nederland in den aanvang van de XXste eeuw. The Netherlands at 
the Beginnin^f the 20th Century.) Leiden, 1014. 

8mUsaert(B..), Overzicht van het Nederlandsch annwezen, 1901. 

Wharton (Q.), Holland of To-day. London, 1912, 


A 9 
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’ (2) Colonies, 

Ber^(Dr. N. P. van de)i)> Miint-brcdiet en Raiikwezeii, Handel <en Scheapyaart in 
Ncdvrl. indie. The Hague, 1908. 

Bernard (F.), A travers Sumatra. Paris, 1910. 

Bezemer (T. J.), Door Nederlandsch Oost-Indie. Groningen, 1905. 

Blink (H.), Nederlandsch Oost en West Indie. Leiden, 1907. 

Brown (J. Macmillan), The Dutch East. London, 1914. 

Cabaton (A.), Java, Sumatra, and the other lands of the Dutch East Indies. London, 
1911. 

CampbeZZ (Donald), Java ; Fast and Present. “J vols. London, 1015. 

Cappelle (H. van), Au travers des Forets vierges de la Giiyane Hollandaise. Paris, 
1005. 

Carpentier Ailing (J. H.), Grondslagtn dor rechlshedeeling in Nederlandsch-Indie. 
The Hague, 1013. 

Chailley-Bert (J.), Java et ses Habitants. Paris, 1914. 

Colyn(Jl.), Neerlands Indie, Land en Volk. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Day (C.), The Policy and Administration of the Dutch in Java. London, 1904. 

De Lannoy (C.), et Van der Linden (H ), Hi.stoire de 1’ Expansion coloniale des peoples 
Europeens. Vol. II. Nethcjlamls and Denmark. Brussels, 1011 

De Louter (Dr. J.), Handleiding tot de kennis van het staats- en administratief recht van 
Ned. Indie, 's Graveuhage, 1014. 

Gegevens betreffende Suriname, verzamold door de Nederl. Sub-Commissie voor de 
Wereldtentoonstelling te Brussel. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Hurgronje (Dr. C. Snouck), The Achenese. Leyden, 1900. 

Kleintjes (Dr. Ph.), Het Staatsrccht van Nederl. Indio. Amsterdam. 1911. 

Kol (H. van), Gegevens over Land en Volk van Suriname. Surinam, 1004. 

Labberton (D. van Hinloopen), llamlVu-k van In.sulinde. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Louter (J. de), Handboek van het Staats- en Administratief recht van Nederlandsch- 
Indii). The Hague, 1914. 

Margadant (Dr. C. W.), Ned. Uegeeringsreglement van Ned. Indie. 1895. 

Mar$den (W.), History of Sumatra. 3rd edition. London, 1811. 

McMillan (M.), A Journey to Java. London, 1015. 

(A. W.)—Qucr durch Borneo. ParUs 1. and II. Leiden, 1904-07. 
Palgrave(W. G.), Dutch Guiana. London, 1876. 

Preyer (A.), Indo Malayische Strcifzuge. Leipzig, 1903. 

Raffles (Sir T. S ), History of Java. 2 vols. London, 1817. 

— Life of Sir T. Stamford Raffles. By his Widow. London, 1830. 

Reclus (Elisec), Universal Geography. Vol. XIV. London, 1890. 

Sarasin (P. und B\) Reisen in Celebes. Wiesbaden, 1905. 

Scidmore (FAiza, R.), Java the Garden of the Bhi.st. New Y’'ork, 1807. 

-Bijdragen van het koninklijk instituut voor taal-, land- en volkenkuudo van Neder- 
and.sch-lndie. ’s Gravenhage, 1855-1916. 

Veth (Prof. P. J.), Java: geographisch, ethnologisch, historisch. 4 vols. Haarlem, 
1800-1007. 

Ver.slag der Javasche Bank. Annual Series. 

Walcott (A. S.), Java and her Neighbours. London, 1014. 

Wit (Augusta de), Java : Facts and Fancies. London, 1905. 
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NICARAGUA. 

(Repurlica de Nicaragua.) 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua is that which came into 
operation on April 6th, 1913. This is the same as was promulgated on 
March 12, 1912, with the exception of Articles 168 and 170. Rrevious 
constitution was that of March 30, 190.^). It vests the legislative power in a 
Congress of two houses consisting of 40 deputies, elected for 4 jearu 
by universal suffrage, and 13 Senators. The Executive power is with a 
President appointed for 4 years. 

President . — General Ruiiliano Chamorro. {Inaugurated January 1, 1917. 
Term of office expires December 31, 1920.) 

The President exercises his functions through a council of responsible 
ministers, composed of the heads of the departments of Foreign Affairs and 
Public Instruction; Finance; Interior, Justice, and Police; War, and 
Marine ; Puldic Works. 

The Republic is divided into 13 departments and 2 comarcas, each of 
which is under a political head, wdio has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. The Mosquito 
Reserve now forms a department named Bluefields. The Indians in this region 
were long under the protection of Great Britain ; but under the treaty of 
April 19, 1905 (ratilied August 24, 1906), the treaty of 1860 was abrogated, 
and Great Britaiu agreed to recognise the absolute sovereignty of Nicaragua 
over the territory. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme Court of Justice, three chambers 
of second instance, and judges of inferior tribunals. 

On February 18, 1916, a treaty between Nicaragua and the United States 
was ratified, under which the United Stales in return for 3 million dollars 
acquires the canal route through Nicaragua and also a naval base in the Bay 
of Fonesca on the Pacific coast and Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. 
RatiBed by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916. 


Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 49,200 English s([uare miles, aud it has a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and of about 200 miles on the Pacific. The 
estimated population on December 31, 1914, was 703,540, as against 689,891 
on December 31, 1913. At least 75 ])er cent, of the inhabitants live in the 
western half of the country. The two halves of the Republic differ greatly 
in many respects and tliere is little communication between them, the 
journey by trail and river being so slow and difficult that passengers usually 
go by way of Costa Rica, wliile tlio small amounts of merchandise shipped 
from one side to the other are sent mainly by way of Panama. 

The people of the western half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, though tliere are a considerable number of 
pure Spanish descent and many indiaiis. The population of the eastern 
half is composed mainly of Mosquito and Zambo Indians and negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, wdth some Americans and a 
comparatively small number of Nicaraguans from the western part of the 
Republic. 

There are within the Republic 106 municipalities of which 28 have from 
2,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. The capital of the Republic and seat of 
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government is the town of Managua, situated on the southern border of the 
great lake of thi same name, with 34,872 inhabitants. Leon, formerly the 
capital, has a population of 62,569 ; Granada, 17,092 ; Matagalpa, 16,749, 
Masaya, 13,023; Jiiiotega, 13,899; Chinandega, 10,542}’ Esteli, 8,281; 
Matapa, 8,279 ; Somoto, 8,182; Boaco, 10,581 ; Jinotepe, 9,317; Bluefields, 
4,706. Other towns are Corinto, and San Juan del Sur on the Pacific. 

Religion and Instruction. 

Tlie prevailing form of religion is Romau Catholic. In 1914 the Republic 
was divided into two arclibishoprics (Managua and Leon) and two bishoprics 
(Granada and Matagalpa). 

There arc about 356 elementary schools, ten colleges and two uni- 
versities (at Leon and Managua). Also two schools of telegraphy, at Managua 
and Granada. 

A national Industrial, Commercial, and scientific Museum has been estab- 
lished at Managua. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 


- 

1910 i 

( ! 

1911 


1913 

1915-16 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

1 £ j 

! 506,095 j 

1,152,437 1 

£ 

800,000 
800,000 ! 

£ 

843,718 

! 887,100 1 

£ 

764,4.31 

765,275 

£ 

441,020 

440,r05 


1 Ordinary exprnditure, 401,701/. ; extraordinary, on account of revolution of 1009, 
750,0701. 


A five (formerly six) per cent, loan for 1,250,000/. was issued in 1909 for 
the construction of railways, Ac., and lor conversion purposes. Of this 
70,380/. has been redeemed. Total debt, December 31, 1916, 1,179,620/. 
The internal debt amounted to 10,000,000 cordobas in September, 1916. 

Defence. 

The active army consists of 2,000 men ; in war it may rise to 7,000. 
Military service is obligatory between 17 and 55 years of age. The period 
of active service is a year. The marine consists of one very small boat, on 
the Pacific coast, capable perliaps of carrying a machine gun and 25 men. 

Production and Industry. 

The agricultui'al, timber and mining industries are the ju’incipal sources 
of national wealth. The area of cultivation in Nicaragua has extended in 
recent years and would probably extend still further but for the arcity of 
labour. The banana is the princij^al agricultural product of the eastern 
part of the Republic, but the banana industry suffered severely during the 
last two years on account of disea.se probably due to overworked soil. This 
disease extends down and includes the Atlantic seaboard of Costa Rica. 
Coconuts are also of some, importance, and a few plantains, oranges, and 
pineapples, and some yucca are raised. The products of the western half are 
much more varied, the most important being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, corn, 
and beans. With the exception of bananas, plantains, and yucca or cassava, 
the greater part of the food supply of the eastern section is imported from 
the United States. The western half of the country produces much of its 
own food, and occasionally exports small quantities of beans, com, cheese, 
lard, and sugar to the neighbouring Republics. 

The forests contain mahogany and cedar, wliich are largely exported 





COMMERCE — SHIPPING AND COMMUNICATIONS lliS 


many valuable timber trees, dye-woods, gums, and medicinal plants. 
They are worked both from the Atlantic and Pacific, but statistics of the 
timber cut are incomplete. 

There are 1,^1)0,000 cattle in Nicaragua. 

There are several gold mines, worked by American and British companies, 
one having also silver. The gold export amounted in 1915 to 187,052Z. 
The mines towards the east coast in Mico, Tunkey, Ouicuina and Pizpiz 
districts are showing increased activity. Copper, coal, oil, and precious 
stones are also found. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade of Nicaragua was as follows in 5 years : — 


- 

vm 

[ 1012 

1013 

1014 

101. 5 


.£ * 

£ 



£ 

Imports . 

1,144,039 

000,364 

1,154,001 

826,865 

6.31,843 

Exports . 

1,‘243 872 

682,242 

1,542,400 

901,010 

018,440 


The customs receipts in 1916 were 204, 344^.; in 1915, 157,9437. 

In 1915 the principal exports were : — 20,128,133 lbs. of coffee ; 1,105,648 
bunches of bananas ; 965,436 coconuts ; and 227,818 lbs. of cocoa. France 
and Costa Rica are the principal markets for Nicaraguan coffee. 

Trade by ])rincipal countries : — 



1 Imports 

1 Exports 


i 1014 

1015 I 

1 

i lOM 

1915 


£ 

£ ! 

£ 

£ 

United State.s 

. , 529,148 

518,560 

500,607 

615,962 

United Kingdom 

148,005 

60, 150 ! 

75,683 

87,700 

France .... 

52,303 

27,643 

238,453 

120,137 

Germany .... 

80,703 

7,302 ! 

115,620 

— 


A treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Nicaragua, signed at 
Managua in July, 1905, and ratified at London on August 14, 1906, provides 
mutually for the most favoured nation treatment, except that Nicaragua 
may accord certain advantages to other Central American States. 

Total trade between Nicaragua and United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years ; — 


- 

1 

i 1012 

1 

j 1013 

1014 

I 1915 

1 

1 1916 

1 , . 

Importti from Nicaragua to U.K. . 
Exports to Nicaragua from U.K. . j 

i 

i £ 

7.1,717 

200,330 

i £ 

; 117,296 
j 242,677 

£ 

59,105 

180,170 

£ 

146,990 i 
74,020 1 

£ 

18,987 
! 132,681 


Shippings and Communications. 

Western Nicaragua has two seaports, Gorin to and San Juan del Sur, 
through which pass approximately 64 per cent, of the imports and 86 per 
cent, of the exports of the Republic. The eastern ports are Bluefields, 
Cape Qracias a Dios, Las Perlas (Pearl Lagoon), and San Juan del Norte 
(Grej'toWn). 

l?liere are few good roads in the country, but contracts have recently been 
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made for roads and transport from Momotombo to Matagalpa, 79 miles, and 
for 3 roads leadinj^ respectively from Matagalpa, from New Segovia, and from 
the Pizpiz mines in the Cape Gracias district to the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Cuco Wanks river, about 160 miles from its mouth. For 
the repairing and making of roads a tax varying from 1 peso (about 22cZ.) to 
10 pesos is imposed on all male inhabitants over 18 years of age. 

The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua is the only line in the republic, having 
a total length of 171 miles. The line runs from Corinto to Leon, Managua, 
Granada, and Diriamba, with branches to El Viejo and Monotombo. Various 
other railways have been contracted for. On June 28, 1916, formal approval 
of the agreement between the Nicaraguan Government and the Pacific Rail- 
road Co. of Nicaragua has been given by both liouses of the Nicarag\ian 
Congress. Under the terms of this agreement the railroad company, which 
is financed in New York City, will construct and operate a railway from the 
Atlantic coast to the present Pacific railway system of Nicaragua or to the 
steamship lines owned by the same company. There are 20 miles of private 
railway on the Atlantic coast near the Rio Grande, and, on the west side 
of Lake Nicaragua, 3 private steam ti am ways aggregating 3 miles in length. 

The steamers running on the San Juan river and on the lakes now belong 
to the Government, as well as steamers for traffic on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The national railways have been sold to an American company for two 
million dollars, 51 per cent, of stock being owned by Brown Bros, and J. W. 
Seligman and Co, of New York, and 49 per cent, by tlio Government, but 
held on escrow by American bankers for a loan of 1,060,000 dollars due. 

There are 135 post offices. From September 1, 1910, to August 31, 1912. 
the inland correspondence by post numbered 15,695,902 pieces, comprising ; 
ordinary letters, 3,902,269 ; officJal letters, 659,014 ; postcards, 174,367. 
Of the total, 10,403,125 pieces were received, and 5,284,968 were dispatched. 
In the same period 28,011 packets were liandled ; telegrams received 
numbered 677,698, and transmitted 615,256 ; conveisations by telephone 
numbered 47,557. There are 3,637 miles of telegraph wire, and 
130 offices ; also 805 miles of telephone wire and 29 telej)hone stations. 

The Government has contracted for the installation of wireless tide- 
graph stations at Managua, Granada, San Carlos, San Juan del Norte and 
Castillo. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua, with a capital of over 100,000 dollars, 
was established in Managua in 1912. Other banks are the Commercial Bank 
of Spanish America and the Anglo Centrd American Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

In 1912 a new monetary unit was introduced, the gold cordoba, equi- 
valent to the American dollar, containing 1 ’672 gr. of gold nine-tenths fine, 
and divided into 100 equal parts. Other gold coins are 10, 6 and 2i 
cordobas, but no gold coins have ever been struck. As the National Bank 
suspended the sale of gold drafts on the United States in October, 1914, the 
monetary reform has fallen to pieces, as there is presumably no gold reserve 
at all behind the circulation of 2 million paper cordobas. No statements are 
published either by the Bank or by the Government, and very little silver 
is in circulation. The country again has an unconvertible paper currency, 
and exchange keeps at 2 to 6 per cent, on account of general shortage of 
culrency. 

The silver coins are the silver cordoba, containing 26 grammes of silver 
nine-tenths fine ; the half and quarter cordoba ; 10 cents, a coin containing 
2J grammes of silver eight-tenths fine ; 5 cents, a coin three-quarters of 
copper and one of nickel ; 1 cent, ninety- five parts of copper and 6 of *inc ; 
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J cent, in same proportion. 300,000 dollars’ worth of cordobas in silver 
were coined at Birmingham in 1912. There are also paper cordobas. 

Since January 7, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures has 
been in use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Nicaragua in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Vacant. 

Consul-General {in Manchester ). — Jorge Lacayo. 

There are Consular Representatives at London, Birmingliam, and 
Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Nicaragua. 

Minister and Consul-General. — C. Alban Young, M.Y.O. (resident at 
Guatemala). 

Consul at BluefieMs. — A. C. Lawder. 

Vice-Consul at Managua and Acting-Consul-General for Nicaragua . — 
General A. J. Martin, F.R.G.S. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa and Corinto. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Nicaragua. 

1. Official Publications. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Scries. London. 

Nicaragua, Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Boletin de Estadistica de la Republica do Nicaragua. Managua, 1908, 

Constitucion Politica de la Republica de Nicaragua (10 Dec., 1893). Managua. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

N.), Tangweera ; Life and Adventures among the Gentle Indians. (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, 1809. 

Belt (Thomas), The Naturalist in Nicaragua; a Narrative of a Re.sidence at the Gold 
Mines of Chontale.s, <fec. London, 1873. 

Colquhoun(\, R.), The Key of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Report ofCommitlee. Apj^eudix. London, 1904. 
Levy (P.), Notas geogratlca.s y econdraicas sobre la republica de Nicaragua. Paris, 1873. 
Niederlein (G.), 'I'he State of Nicaragua. Pliiladelphia, 1898. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 

(Desire), Etude Bconoinique sur la Rdpubli<j[ue de Nicaragua. Neuchatel, 1893.— 
Les Richesses de I’Amerique Oentrale. Paris, 1909. 

5gtti«r (E. G.), Nicaragua, its People, Soenciy, Monuments, and the proposed Inter- 
oceanio Canal. 2 vols London, 1852. 
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(Norge.) 

Reigning King. 

Haakon VII., born August 3, 1872; the second son, Carl, of Frederik, ‘ 
King of Denmark, elected King of Norway by the Storting, November 18, 
1905; accepted the crown tlirongh his grandhither, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norway November 25, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess Mandy born November 26, 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edward VII., King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Eon , — Prince OZav, Crown Prince, born July 2, 1903. 

According to the Constitution, Norway is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a successor to the 
Storting, but this assembly lias the right to nominate another, if it does not 
agree with the proposal. 

By Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of Sweden 
by the King of Denmark, but the Norwegian people declared themselves 
independent and elected Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark as tlndi’ 
King, The foreign Powers lefused to recognise this idection, and on August 
14 a convention was made proclaiming the inde])endence of Is^orway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November 4 by the election of 
Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
June 7, 1905, and after some months’ negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the repeal of the union was signed, October 20, 1905. The throne of Norway 
was offered to a prince of the reigning house of Sweden, but declined, and, 
after a pUhiscitey Prince Carl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
October, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory 
was signed at Kristiania by the reju'esentatives of Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, and on January 8, 1908, received the unani- 
mous approval of the Storting. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 1204, 


with the date of their accession. 



Inge Baardsf -011 

. 1204 

Erik af Pommern .... 

1880 

Haakon lIaakoiis 8 (/)n 

. 1217 

Kristofer af Bayern . 

1442 

Magnus Lagab<^ter . 

. vm 

Karl Kniitss 0 n .... 

1449 

Erik Magniis.s<^>n 

. 1280 

Same Sovereigns as in Denmark 


Haakon V. Magnuss0ii . 

. 1291) 

1450- 

-1814 

Magnus Eriksson . 

. 1319 

Kristian Frcdi ik .... 

1814 

Haakon VI. Magmis.s 0 ri . 

. 1355 i 

Same Sovereigns as in Sweden 


Olav Haakonss 0 ii . 

. 1381 ; 

1814-190.5 

Margreta 

. 1388 I 

Haakon VII 

1905 


The King has a civil list of 700,000 kroner, or 38,546^. 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Norway, called the Grundlov, bears date May 17, 
1814, with several modifications passed at various times. It vests the 
legislative power of the realm in the Storting, the representative of the 
sovereign people. The royal veto may be exercised twice ; but if the same 
bill pass three Stortings formed by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the law of the land without the assent of the sovereign. The King 
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has the command of the land and sea forces, and makes all appointments, but, 
except in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
offices under the crown. 

The Storting* assembles every year. The meetings take place suo jure, 
and not by any wnt from the King or tlie executive. They begin on the 
lirst weekday after January 10 eacli year, and must receive the sanction of 
the King to sit longer than two months. Every Norwegian citizen of 
twenty-five years of age (provided that he resides and has resided for five years 
in the country) is entitled to elect, unless he is disqualified from a special 
cause, for instance, actual receiving of parish relief. Women are, since 1913, 
entitled to vote under the same conditions as men, and since 1916 are 
eligible as members of the Council of State. The mode of election is 
direct. Every third year the people choose their representatives, the total 
number being 123 (forty-one from towns, and eighty-two from rural districts). 
The country is divided into districts, each electing one representative. 
Representatives must not be less than thirty years of age, must have resided 
in Norway for ten years, and be voters in the district from which they are 
chosen. Former members of the Council of State can be elected repre- 
sentatives of any district of the Kingdom without regard to their residence. 
At the election in 1915 the number of electors was 1,134,349, or 45 T6 per 
cent, of total population, while 671,293 votes, or 59T8 per cent, of the whole 
number, were recorded. 

Storting (1915) : Liberals 78, Conservatives 21, Socialists 24. 

The Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two houses, the 
‘Lagting’ and the ‘Odelsting. ' The former is composed of one-fourth of 
the members of the Storting, and the other of the remaining three-fourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be considered by each house separately. The inspection of public accounts 
and the revision of the Government, and impeachment before the Rigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odclsting. All other matters are settled by both 
houses in common sitting. The Storting elects five delegates, whose duty it 
is to revise the public accounts. All new laws must first be laid before 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagting to be either accepted 
or rejected. If the Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two bouses 
assemble in common sitting to dediberate, and the final decision is given 
by a majority of two-thirds of the voters. The same majority is required 
for alterations of the Constitution. The Lagting and the ordinary members 
of the supreme court of justice (Housteret) form a high court of justice 
(the lligsrci) for the impeachment and trial of Ministers, members of the 
Hoiesteret, and members of the Storting. Every mtunber of the Storting 
has a salary of three thousand kroner per annum, besides travelling 
expenses. 

The executive is represented by the King, who exercises his authority 
through a Council of State, composed of one Minister of State and at least 
seven Councillors. Minister and Councillors of State are entitled to be 
present in the Storting and to take part in the discussions, when public, 
but without a vote. The following are the members of the Council 
of State, appointed January 31, 1913. 

Minister of State, 

President of the Council. — Gunnar KmuUm, 

OouNcinnoRS of State. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs . — M. Thlen, 

MinUtry for Finance . — M. OmhoU. 

Ministry for Social Affairs, — M. Ahrahamen, 
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Ministry for Justice, — M. Blehr, 

Ministry for Oommerce, Navigation^ Industry ^ and Fishery. — M. Friis- 
Petersen. 

Ministry for Agriculture. — The President of the Council.' 

Ministry for Defence. — General Holtfodt. 

Ministry for IVorship and Instruction. — M. Lovland. 

Ministry for Labour. — M. Nalfim. 

Ministry for Provisioning. — M. Vile. 

Ministry for Industrial Supplies. — M. Prytz. 

II. Local Government. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary (Amtmand), viz., the town of 
Kristiania and Bergen, and 18 ‘Amter’ (counties). There are 42 towns, 
22 * Ladesteder, ’ and 626 rural communes (Herreder), mostly parishes o 
sub-parishes (wards). The government of the Herred is vested in a body 
of representatives (from 12 to 48), and a council (Formaind), elected by and 
from among the representatives, who are four times the number of the 
* Formaend. ' The representatives elect conjointly every third year from among 
the ‘ Formaend’ a chairman and a deputy chairman. All the chairmen of the 
rural communes of an Amt form with the Amtmand the ‘Amtsting ’ (county 
diet), which meets yearly to settle the budget of the Amt. The towns and 
the ports form 62 communes, also governed by a council (5 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The members of the 
local governing bodies are elected under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1910 women are entitled to vote and to be elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progke.ss and Present Condition. 


Amter 

Area : English 

Population 

Population 

Pop. per 

square miles 

Dec. 3, 1900 

Dec. 1, 1910 

square mile 
1910 

Kristiania (town) . 

6-4 

227,626 

241,834 

37,786-6 

Akershus 

2,020*8 

' 116,228 

128,042 

63*4 

Smaalenene . 

1,599-6 

136,886 

152,306 

95*2 

Hedemarken . 

10,607-5 

126,182 

134,555 

12-7 

Kristians 

9,756-3 

116,280 

119,236 

12-2 

Buskerud 

5,719-3 

i 112,676 

123,643 

i 21-6 

Jarlsberg and Larvik 

895-4 

104,554 

109,076 

121*8 

Bratsberg 

5,863*0 

i 99,052 

108,084 

18*4 

Nedenes 

3,608*3 

! 79,935 

76,456 

21*2 

Lister and Mandal . 

2,804-0 

81,567 

82,067 

29*2 

Stavanger 

3,530*8 

127,592 

141,040 

39*9 

Sondre Bergenhus . 

6,024*1 

135,752 

146,006 

24*2 

Bergen (town) 

5*2 

72,251 

76,867 

14,782*1 

Nordre Bergenhus . 

7,133*9 

89,041 

90,040 

12*6 

Romsdal 

5,786-2 

136,137 

144,622 

25*0 

Sondre Trondhjem . 

7,184*4 

136,382 

148,306 

20 '6 

Nordre Trondhjem. 

8,683*1 

83,433 

84,948 

9*8 

Nordland 

14,917*4 

152,144 

164,687 

11*0 

Tromso . 

10,131*0 

j 74,362 

81,902 

8*1 

Finmarken . 

18,366*2 

! 32,952 

[ 

38,066 

2*1 

Total , 

124,642*9 

2,240,032 

2,391,782 

10*2 
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In 1910 there were 1,155,673 males, and 1,236,109 females. 
Conjugal condition of the present population, 1910 ; — 


- 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not stated 

Males . 

713,318 

364,r>42 

41,778 

769 

2,653 

Females 

765,187 

382,679 

94,128 

1,380 

1,266 


In 1910, 1,702,554 were domiciled in rural districts, and -689,228 in 
towns. Of the population in 1910 2,296,344 were born in Norway, 
38,647 in Sweden, 1,832 in Finland, 2,986 in Germany. In 1910 the number 
of Laps was 18,590, and of Fins, 7,172. 

For the distribution of the population above the age of 15, divided ac- 
cording to occupation and according to the 1910 census, see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, p. 1192. 

II. Movement of the Population. 


1. Births ^ Deaths f and Marriages. 




Births 


lllegiti- 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

. 

Year 

Marriages 

(exc. still- 

Stillborn 

mate, 

living 

(cxc. still- 



born) 


born) 

1911 

1 14,826 

61,468 

1,899 

4,151 

31,278 

30,190 

1912 

' 14,797 

01,151 

1.430 

4,080 

32,219 

28,932 

1913 

15,202 

01,037 

1,364 

4,300 

32,009 

29,028 

1914 

15,773 

01,849 i 

i 

4,406 

82,928 

! 28,921 

1915 

j 15,900 

58,600 

1 1,500 

4,200 

j 32,800 

25,800 


2 . Emigration. 


Place of Destination 

1909 

1910 

1 

1911 

1 

1912 

1 

; 1913 ; 

1 

1914 ; 

1915 

United States . 

15,237 

17,301 i 

11,122 , 

7,770 

8,568 

7,723 i 

4,388 

British North America 

i 880 

1,513 1 

1,304 ' 

1,287 

I 

775 ' 

169 

Other Noil - European 


1 

1 





countries 

35 

38 j 

51 : 

42 i 

27 

24 ' 

15 

Total . 

16,152 

18,912 i 

12,477 

9,105 

1 9,876 

1 8,522 ! 

' i 

4,572 


III. PiiiNciiML Towns. 


At the census taken December 1, 1910, the number of towns with a 
population of above 100,000 was one, above 20,000 four, above 10,000 ten, 
above 5,000 seven. The population of the principal towns, December 1, 1910, 
was : — 


Kristiania 
Bergen . 
Trend hjem 
Stavanger 
Dram men 


241,884 

76,867 

45,836 

37,261 

24,895 


Krisiiansand 

Fredrikstad 

Kristiansund 

Haugesimd 

Frcdrikshald 


15,291 

15,597 

13,201 

12,987 

11,992 


Aalesund 
Skien 
Sarpsborg 
Areiidal . 
Larvik . 


13,858 

11,856 

10.542 

10,815 

10,105 


Religion and Instruction. 

The evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church and the only 
one endowed by the State. Its clergy are nominated by the King. All 
religions (except Jesuits) are tolerated. Ecclesiastically Norway is divided 
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into 6 Stifter (hishoprics), 86 Promtier (provostsliips, or archdeaconries), 
505 Prestegjcld (clerical districts). In 1910 there were 62,653 dissenters, 
including 2,046 Roman Catholics, 10,986 Methodists, 7,659 Baptists, 714 
Mormons, 143 Quakers. The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at Kristiania. 

Education is compulsory, the school age being from six and a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1913 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) tliere were in the country 6,978 public elementary schools 
with 283,364 pupils, and in towns 3,286 classes with 98,431 pupils ; 
the amount expended on both being 23,287,454 kroner, of which 6,391,773 
kroner was granted by the State, the rest being provided locally. There 
are 89 secon lary schools : 14 public, 53 communal, 25 private, with 21,574 
pupils, in 1913-14. Most of the secondary schools are mixed, 10 are for girls 
alone, all private. Besides these, 106 communal and private schools have 
7,341 pupils. There were in 1913, 6 public normal schools and 4 private, 
with 1,399 students. Kristiania has a University, attended in 1914 by 1,500 
students. In the financial year 1914-15 it had its own income, 413,700 
kroner, and a State subsidy of 1,044,950 kroner. 

There are 10 schools for abnormal children, deaf, blind, and feeble-minded. 
There are 9 reformatory schools for neglected children. In one of these 
schools tliere is a special division for children of the age of 9 to 21 years 
who need rigorous treatment ; in the rest children of the age of 9 to 18 years, 
are received, 'flic number of children in reformatories on September 30, 

1915, was 374 boys and 99 girls. There are, besides, 4 communal compulsory 
sohooU, established mainly for children neglecting the ordinary school. 

Justice and Crime. 

For civil justice Norway Js divided into 108 districts, each with an 
inferior court. There are 3 superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one supreme court for the whole kingdom 
(Hoiesteret)f consisting of 1 president and at least 6 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation {Forlikskommwsion) in each town and Herred (district), 
consisting of two men chosen by the electors, before which, as a rule, civil 
cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not military, or coming under the Rigsret — the court for impeachments) 
shall be tried either by jury {Lagmandsret) ^ or Meddomsret, The Lagmandsret 
consists of three judges and 10 jurors. The Kingdom is divided into 4 jury 
districts {Lagd'6mmer)^ each having its chief judge. Each district is divided 
into circuits, in which courts are held at fixed times. The Meddomsret 
consists of the judge and is held in the district of the inferior court, and 
2 assistant judges (not professional) summoned for each case. The 
Lagmaridsrei takes cognisance of the higher classes of ollences, and is also a 
court of appeal. The Meddomsret is for the trial of other oifeaces, and 
is also a court of first instance. 

There are four convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 1916, 408 males and 
18 females. There are 148 local prisons, in which were detained, Juno 30, 

1916, 600 males and 50 females. 

Pauperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
State. The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 78,599 in 
1914. 

Pinanoe. 

Revenue and expenditure in thousands of kroner (18 kroner H. )\^ 
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Revenue. 


Expenditure 

Years 
ending 
June 30 

Direct • 
Taxes 

Indirect! Other 
Taxes Sources 

1 

Total 

Defence j Debt ' General 

Total 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1,000 kr. 
13,554 
18,92:1 
32,813 

1 

1,000 kr. 1,000 kr. 
65,743 ' 75,751 
70,943 i 76,847 | 
70,891 79,302 

1,000 kr. 
160,6751 
175,9623 
197,3393 

1 ,000 kr. i 1 , 000 kr. 1 , 000 kr. 1,000 kr. 

1 30,547 17,336 44,891 60,232 

25,,3tU'l ; 17,281 , J57,780 66,294 

39,524 1 17,498 62,626 60,800 

1,000 kr. 
153,006 
166,716 
186,448 


^ Including 5,662,008 kr. raised by loans (whereof for railways, 5,603,437 kr.). 

‘-i Including 0,249,140 Ur. raised by loans (whereof for railways, 0,040,820 kr.). 

^ Including 14,333,411 kr. raised by loans (whereof for railways, 12,954,018 kr, ). 

4 Exclusive of 21,846,203 kr. spent on neutrality measures. 

Budget for two financial y(3ar.s, July 1 to June 80, 1915-16, and 1916-17 : — 

Sources of Revenm! 1915-lG 1910-17 ‘ ^^ranchos of Expen- 1 j 1916-17 

1 , diture I 

Ordinary: } Kroner j Kroner Ordinary; Kroner Kroner 

Income Tax. . 25,500,000 j 30,000,000 •! Civil list . . 745,600 748,200 

Customs . . I 50,500,000' 54,000,000 1; Storting . 821,100 903,800 

Excise on spirits . I 5,060,000! 5,060,000 |i The Ministries . 2,308,600 2,629,500 

,, ,, beer , { 5,000,000 1 5,000,000 .1 Church, arts, and ' 1 

,, „ tobacco j 2,040,000 1 2,020,000;! education . . 118,069,900:20,839,500 

,, ,, matches 1 1,000,000 1 1,000,000 !; Justice . . 5,354,900 ! 5,942,300 

Succession duties 1,350,000 | 1,500,000 1! Interior . . . 14,080,500; 17,977,400 

Stamps . . I 3,690,000 1 4,600,000 l! Post, telegmphs . ' 21,330,000 | 26,764,100 

Judicial fees. .j 1,250,000! 1,250,000 ij State railways ! 1 

Mines . . , 909,000; 1,001,500 1, (tramc). . 29,975,000 i 35,867,500 

Post Office . , 11,100,000; 12,000,000!' Roads, canals, ports,; 1 

Telegraphs and ' i Ac. . . . ' 7,479,300 9,036,200 

telej»hoiio8 . 8,800,000 10,200,000 li Finanee and cuslomsi 6,619,400 6,711,400 

State property . j 6,526,500 7,064,500 !' Mines . . . 866,500 1,003,300 

Railways . .! 30,798,000 ' 36,301,500 lledemptioii of debt ' 5,659,300 5,877,200 

Miscellaneous . i 15,063..500i 15,002,500 '! Interest ,, ! 15,096,800. 16,279,200 

; j ,. Army . . . 19,214,600 22,226,800 

Total . . ,168,581,000 .186,000,000 :| Navy . . . ^ 10,260,200 ' 11,211,200 

Transferred to tlie : I; Foreign allairs . I 1,797,100 , 1,974,900 

extraordinary i i! Miscellaneous. . I 1,908,200; 977,500 

budget . . I 6,931,0(Xl ; — H | j 

Total, ordinary 101,650,000 1 186,000,000 || Total, ordinary ,161,050,000 ;186,000,000 
Extraordinary: ; : ! 

Various taxes for | j i Extraordinary : ; 

covering special ; r Special expenditure! ! 

expenditiir© for j |i for defence . ; 6,931,000 1 16,856,300^ 

defence. (Traus- | ’ Construction of 1 

ferred from tho j ji railways . . , 11,249,500 20,963,800 

ordinary budget) 6,981,000 1 — !; Gonstructiou oftele- ! I 

Means raised for i j| graph A telephone j i 

construction of | ;; lines . . .1 1,200,000 1 4,445,300 

railways and !| Other public works j — 8,102,000 

other public \ j Set aside to special i 

works ! i| funds . . . | — ! 2,000,000 

(1) by Loans . 11,869,600 1 25,953,300 jj Scarcity allowances 1 I 

(2) by local sub- ; to public func- j 

scrlptioiis . 579,900 389,500' tionaries . . 1 ~ ! 16,188,000 

(8) from earlier : Scarcity measures . — 10,000,000 

surpluses . . — 2,168,300 ' I 

BiXeess profits tax — 43,044,300 : | . 

From surpluses . [ — 2,000,000 j I 

Total extraordinary! 19,380,500 73,665,400 Total, extraordinar]i 1 19»880,500 73,556,400 
Total ordinary and Total, ordinary aud . | 

extraordinary . 181,030,500 259,655,400 extraordinary . 181,030,500 1259, 555,400 
I (10,0fi7.2g0g.> (14,419,7441.) | (10,0g7,ab0>.) [(14. 419.7m j 

1 Neutrality expenditure not Included (estimated at about 2,000,000 kr. per month). 
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For 1917“18 the ordinary budget balanced at 237,500,000 kroner, and the 
extraordinary budget at 30,722,876 kroner. 

The public debt : — 


Tears ending 
June 30 

Amortisation 

Growth 

i 

Interest ! 

Amount at the 
end of the year 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1913 

6,062,064 

5,000,000 

12,589,000 

362,743,499 

1914 

6,379,037 

— 

12,411,000 

357,394,462 

421,323,752 

1916 

5,156,710 

69,086,000 

12,851,000 

1 


The taxation for communal purposes amounted for the rural communes 
to 28,809,200 kroner, and for the towns to 36,359,800 kroner in 1914-15. 


Defence. 

The most important fortresses of Norway are Oscarsborg and the new 
fortresses near Agdenes, Bergen, Tonsberg and Kristiansand ; the other 
fortresses, Karljohansvaern, Akershus in Kristiania, Bergenhus in Bergen, 
Munkholmen near Trondhjem, and Vardbhus, are of little importance. 


Army, 

The army of Norway is a national militia. Service is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at the age of 18, and continuing till the age 
of 55. The men are called out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
the line ; then for 12 years to the landviirn. Afterwards they pass to the 
landstorm, in which they remain until they have attained 55 years of 
age. The initial tiaining is carried out in recruits' schools ; it lasts for 90 
days in the infantry, garrison artillery, the mountain batteries and in the 
engineers, 92 in the field artillery, and 102 in the cavalry. As soon as 
their courses are finished the men are passed to the units to which they 
will permanently belong, and with them go through a further training of 
80 days. Subsequent training consists of 80 days in the second, third and 
seventh years of service. 

The line is now organised in G divisions of all arms, besides which there is 
the garrison artillery. There are 65 battalions of infantry, 5 companies of 
cyclists (skiers), 3 regiments of cavalry (16 squadrons), 27 four-gun field 
batteries, 3 batteries of mountain artillery, 9 batteries of heavy artillery, 
and 1 regiment and 2 battalions of engineers. The divisions are of unequal 
strength, according to the importance of the district in which they are 
recruited. In event of war, each division would mobilize 2 or 3 regiments 
of infantry (of 4 battalions), 3 or 4 squadrons of cavalry, a battalion of 
field artillery (of 3 batteries), a battalion of heavy artillery, a sapper 
company, a telegraph comi^any, a medical company ajid a company of 
train. Each regimental district also forms one battalion of landvarn of 
6 companies, and the other arms would form landvarn units in the same 
proportion. The total strength of the line, on a war footing, is 80,000 
of all ranks, which would be increased by means of the landvarn to 110,000. 

The Norwegian infantry is armed with the Krag -Jorgensen rifle of 6*6 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhardt Q. F. guns of 7 *5 cm. 

The budget of the army for 1916-17 is 1,460,000/. 
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Navy. 


The principal vessels of the Norwegian navy are : — 



1 


c 

j Armour; 


1 

1 


1 






1 

1 

1 

Laid 

down 

1 Name 

! 


« 

o 

vS 

(fi 

Belt 

6 1 
t4 1 

Piiiicii>al Aruianient | 

H. P. 

1 Max. 
j Speed 




5 


K : 



1 

! 

1896 

1 IH. 13aarfa;jre 
\Tordenskiold 

. d 
- ./ 

3,900 

7 

■ 

! 8 

1 

2 Sill. ; G 4 Tin. ... 

4,300 

17 

1899 

i/Norge .... 
lEidsvold . . . 

: :} 

4,200 

G 

9 

2 8iri, ; 6 6iij | 

5,200 

17 


There are also 2 ohl coast service ino'iitors, 10 gunboats, 5 destroyers, 27 
torpedo boats and 5 submarines. 

The navy nuiubers about 190 olticius (»n active service and about 160 in the 
reserve, and about 1,000 ]>ctiy officers and seamen on permanent engagement. 
All seafaring men between the ages of twenty and forty-four are enrolled on 
the lists of the active fleet, and are. liable to the maritime con^cri]>lion. The 
conscripts (about 1,000) have to go through a training of at least 12 months. 


Production and Industry 

1. Agriculture. 

Of the total area, 75 ]K'.r cent, is unproductive, 21 ’5 per cent, forest, a d 
3*5 percent, under cultivation. On Se])teml)cr 30, 1907, there were 188,3 6 
real estates separately registered, and the number of farms was 246,634. The 
246,634 farms were classified as follows according to tlieir cultivated area : — 


Without cultivated area (not iuclnding gardens) . . 20,839 

Up to 2 hectares ,, 142,930 

2-01-10 ,, ,, 65,904 

10 01-50 „ 16,590 

Above 50 ,, ,, ...... 371 


246,634 

The 33,557 farms without cultivated area are most of them special 
estates of gardens, and not cultivated meadow land. 

The average annual produce in hectolitres per hectare for 1911-1915 
was: wheat, 23 ‘1 ; rye, 26*0 ; barley, 30*2 ; mixed corn, 35-5 ; oats, 36*7 ; 
peas, 20*8 ; potatoes, 273*2 hectolitres. 

The acreage and products of the princi})al crops for 3 years were as follows : 


Acreage :l Produce (quarters) 


Crops 

1913 

1914 

j 1915 

1 

1 

; 1913 

1914 

1915 

Wheat 

12,415 

I 12,415 

13,008 

39,370 

1 32.009 

34,531 

Barley 

89,408 : 

89,40S 

1 97,213 

3s7,SS4 

1 298,317 

324,820 

Oats . 

209,605 1 

209,60.5 

800,016 

1,421, .392 

909,197 

1,249,576 

Rye . 

37,471 

37,471 

48,205 

117,898 

j 120,749 

100,467 

Mixed Corn 

15,140 i 

1.5,140 

15,269 

81,200 

55,404 

67,412 

Potatoes . 

103,933 

! 103,933 

113,4.54 

: 27,780,9941 

27,541,0091 

19,940.0861 

Hay . 

- I 

— 

— 

• 3,071,7822 

1 2,9.37,312-" 

2,000,8162 


4 £ 


1 Busliels 


2 Tons. 
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On September 30, 1916, there wore : — Horses, 189,296 ; cattle, 1,119,876 ; 
sheep, 1,282,271 ; goats, 229,981 ; swine, 221, U6. 

The value of cereals inii)orted {including flour) was 74,224,600 kroner in 
1914 ; the principal articles being rye, barley and wheal flour. The im- 
ports of animal products ainouiitetl to 17,584,600, and their exports to 
125,154,300 kroner. 

II. Foiikstry. 

The total area covered with forests is estimated at 26,685 square miles, oi 
which 75 per cent, is under ])ine trees. The State forests occu])y about 3,060 
square miles, administered by a fon'st staff under the su])ervision of the 
Ministry of Agriculture The value of unwrought or partly wrought timber 
exported from Norway in 1914 was 31,829,400 kroner, and of wrought timber 
(mostly wood pulp) 53,179,000 kroner. 

III. Minks and Minkkals 

The total value of mineral products in 1914 was 22,724,900 kroner 
(6,706,500 in 1904); of furnace products, 6,905,000 kroner (2,190,000 in 
1904). The chief mineral products are silver, 910,000 kroner in 1914 
(570,000 in 1904) ; copper ore, 2,697,000 kroner ; pyrites, 9, 495,000 kroner ; 
iron ore, 8,460,000 kroner; felspar, 465,900 kroner (312,500 in 1 904); 
nickel ore, 487,000 kroner. Of the smelting ])roducts in 1914, silver was 
valued at 865,000 kroner; copper, 3,570,000 kroner; nickel, 2,180,000 
kroner. At the end of 1914 there (existed about 64 mining establishments 
employing 6,556 work[)eople, and 10 smelting furnaces with 560 workpeojde. 

IV. Fisheries. 

The number of persons in 1914 engaged in cod fishery was 94,239 ; in 
summer-herring fishery, 18,443 ; and in mackerel fishery, 3,898. 

The value of the llsheries in kroner in 1914 was cod, 33,857,571 ; herriiig, 
16,149,527 ; niackeiel, 2,636,897 ; salmon and sea trout, 1,226,172 ; otlier 
fisheries, 6,283,566 ; lobsters, 560,664 ; total, 60,714,397. 

Other fisheries are the cod and lierring fisheries on the coast of l.sland, 
and the whale, wall us, seal, and shark fisheries which in 1914 produced a 
total of about 37,413,200 kroner. 

V. Manufactures. 


The numbers of establishments and workers in the princi[)al industries on 
December 31, 1914, were as follows; - 


liidu.stn'es 

Estab- 

li.sh- 

Workers over 
IS year.s 

Workers under 

1 S years 

Total 


inents 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Fennile 


Chemicals, i)aiiit.s, oils, and soaps 

33 ■> 

0,813 

1,498 

41S 

225 

8,954 

Clothing 


3,092 

5,03S 

490 

8S3 

10,019 

Electrical industry 

1()4 

919 

7 

29 

— 

95.5 

Food products .... 

l,bS0 

9,340 

7,70!> 

1,492 

2,189 

29,735 

Leather and iiibber 

04 

883 

109 

95 

45 

1,192 

Machinery and metal work , 

SrjS , 

2:),02r) 


3,352 

235 

1 29,505 

Mining 

(IS j 

7, 4 SO 

132 

333 

20 

7,965 

Paper 

190 

12,233 

2,144 

570 

495 

15,442 

Printing 

-.U4 

2,3.70 

902 

449 

267 

4,034 

Quarries and ceramics . 

:n3 

S,738 

405 

770 

120 

10,093 

Textiles 

270 

1 3 3)6 

6,104 

009 

1,309 

! 11,428 

Wood, booe, horn.nieerschaum, etc. 

1,947 

19,070 

419 

1,937 

96 

1 21,528 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

24 

j 524 

07 

10 

4 

j 605 

Total 

e,707 

* 99,830 

20,297 

10,538 

5,890 

142,545 

1 
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Commerce. 


Total imports and exports iu live years : — 


- 

1911 ; 

1912 

1913 

1914 j 

i 1916 


Kroner i 

Kroner ' 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Imports (foreign). 

4G8,G9r>,000i; 

r)2:),73;),‘200t 

o:)2,433,600i 

667,276,700 

867,9(i7,800 

Exports (Norwegian) . 

288,684,100 , 

324,622,600 , 

380,912,100 

394,390,000 

1 660,996,400 

,, (foreign) 

9,668,700^ 

ii,or>o,oooi 

11,700,80(0 

16,631,600 

15,763,400 


^ Direct transit excluded. 


Trade witli ditrerent countries iu 1915, including iudiicct as \\cdl as directs, 
trade, but not direct transit goods : — 


]!m:> I I ituj 


Country 

I mports 

Exports 

Country 

lmi>orts 

Exports 

Sweden . 

Kroner 

76,166,800 

Kroner 

67,403,800 

Italy . 

Kroner 

7,046,700 

Kroner 

9, 683, ,">00 

Denmark, Iceland, 
and Faeroe . 

39,076,700 

33, 171, ‘200 

Austria &. lluiigarj 
(t recce 

2,!»67,800 

20,947,600 

14, ‘263, 200 
213,100 

Russia and Finland 

2,497,400 

12,111,700 

Turkey and Rou- 

Oerniany . 

155,217,600 

192,716,900 

maiiia 

141,200 

64,100 

Switzerland . 

2,504,100 

131,700 

; Africa . 

1,6,06,600 

6,108,300 

Netherlands . 

1 36,604,700 

18,223,400 

Asia . 

7,155,700 

14,964,900 

Belgium . 

! 398,400 

196,100 

; Australia 

396,200 

12,803,000 

Great Britain and 
Ireland 

1 

1263, 684, 400 

1 

187,67‘2,600 

; America 
! Not staled . 

220,983,900 ' 
842,900 

67,640,700 

1,947,400 

France . 

Portugal A Madeira 

13,862,900 

27,689,600 



' 4,61‘2,t»00 

8, '9‘26, 100 

Total . 

1 867,967,800 

676,759,800 

Spain . . . 1 

22,364,400 

12,640,600 


'rhe total amount of the import duties collected in 1915 was 53 millions, 
of kroner. The value of im])orts subject to duty (1915) was 352,991,000 
kroner and of duty-free 514,974,000 kroner. 

Under the treaty of D’ ‘20 there is the “ most favoured nation ” trcatnient between the 
United Kinj^doni and Norway. 

The recorded values are calculated according to information supplied by Exchange 
Committees and merchants. Those of imports include the invoice price, freight, packing, 
and in.surance, but not duty ; those of exi>ort.s give the price free on board in Norwegian 
port, excluding freight and insurance, but including packing and Norwegian commercial 
profit. The returns of quantities are compiled from the ofiicially controlled declarations 
of importers and exporters. These declarations stated prior to 1900 the countries from 
which the articles were directly imported and to which they were directly exported. 
An article coining, for example, from the Bast Indies Did London was recorded as 
coming from England. From .1 anniiry 1, 1000, tin* declarations state the countries from 
which the articles are \»ought and to which they are sold. The recorded imports include 
all articles imported, whether for consumption inland or for re-exportation, but not the 
direct transit goods. The exports are divided into exports of Norw'egian articles 
(special trade) and exports of foreign articles. 
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Values of imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1916 ; — 



1915 

1916 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 

Exports 

Classes of Goods i Imports 

Exports 


of Foreign 

Norwegian 

‘ of Foreign 

Norwegian 


Goods j 

Goods 

1 Goods 

Goods 


Kroner ' 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals, living . 

1.308,900 ! 

1,010,400 

Minerals, un- i 


Animal produce 



wrought . . 118,421,600 

30,449,800 

(malty food) . 

17,065,300 

228,701,100 

Minerals, iiianu- 


Bread stuffs . 

105,. 308, 900 

112,000 

factured . . 26,7SS,400 

62,030,500 

Groceries . 

60,971,300 

291,400 

Metals, un- 


Fruits, plants. <6 c. 

lfi,‘J98.400 

215,100 

wrought or 


Spirits, &c. . 

12, 896, .300 , 

182,800 

partly wrought 76,393,400 

42,899,000 

Yarn, rope, Ac. . 

.39,579,800 , 

1,692,600 

Metals, manu- 


Textile manufac- 



factured . , 58,336,400 

3,758,700 

tures, Ac. 

59,105,900 

705,600 ! 

Vessels, carriages, 


Hair, skins, Ac. . ' 

24,764,600 

14,967,400 . 

machinery, Ac. 129,772,000 

1 22,275,400 

Tallow, oils, tar, 




1 

Ac. . 

60,518,300 

79,065,400 

Total . . 867,967,800 

660,990,400 

Timber A wooden 





goods 

2.3, 244, .300 

118,407,900 

Re-exports 

15,763,400 

Dye stuffs . 

5, 670, .500 ^ 

276,100 1 



Different vege- 



Grand total . 

076,759,800 

table produce . i 

IS, 348, 200 

1,246,300 : 



Paper and paper ; 





manufactures . 

4,180,300 

4<),708,900 ' 




Imports and exports to and from the principal Norwegian ports : — 




Imports 



Exports 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Kristiania . | 
Bergen 
Trondhjem . 

Kroner 

246,0.35,800 

89,815,900 

1 45,068,900 

i Kroner 
’ 252,670.200 
86,755,100 
47,111,200 

Kroner ! 
383,697,200 
1.33,575,400 
06,577,200 

Kroner 

63,021,200 

45,742,800 

26,962,300 

Kroner ' 

73.776.100 ; 

40.622.100 1 
: 28,992,200 

Kroner 

106.526,400 

84,691,300 

52,8.52,700 


Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom (in thousands of 
pounds) for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

■ 1912 i 

1 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Imports from Norway to U.K. 
Exports to Norway fmm U.K. 

1 

£ ; 
6,897 i 
5,566 j 

£ 

7,437 

6,147 

£ 

7,701 

6,420 

£ 

13.692 

7,286 

16,674 

•10,890 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1916, was 
as follows Sailing: 947 vessels, 561,462 net tons; steam and motor: 
2,378 vessels, 1,223,009 net tons ; total : 3,825 vessels, 1,784,471 not toilfs. 
On January, 1917, the total was 2,036 vessels of 2,562,395 tons 






INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS IIS’? 


The vessels entered and cleared at Norwegian ports in 1915 wore as 
follows i-r- 


• 



Tfith Cargoes In Ballast Total 

19X5 



No. 

: Not , 

; Tonnage , 

1 No 

Tonnage 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered 




1 



Norwegian 



5,317 

2, 738,022 , 743 

1 497,128 6,060 

3,235,150 

Foreign 



.3,297 

|l, 114, 953 1,454 

994,090 4,751 

2,109,043 

Total entered 


8,014 

1.3,8.52,975 ' 2,197 

j 1,491,218 10,811 

5,344,193 

Cleared 




1 

! 1 


Norwegian . 



4,431 

'2,430,688 1,732 

1 951,200 6,163 

3,387,888 

B'oreigu 



3,928 

^1,584,177 902 

i 416,010 4,880 

1 

2,030,187 

Total cleared 


8, .359 

'4, 020, .86.5 2.034 

1 1,397,210 10,003 

.5,418,075 

Vessels entered and cleared in 191.'’ 

at the following port.s : — 


1915 

Number ' 

Net 

Tonnage 

. ~ 


Kristiania 




, Trondlijeni 

, 


Entered , 

2,382 

1,0.31,514 

Entereii . 

557 

341,710 

Cleared . 

i,rs7 

1,.5S 

7,431 

Cleared . 

. i 584 

335,541 

Bergen 




Fi’CiIrikstad 



Entered . 

1,0-15 

024,021 

i Knfore<l . 

. ! 902 

201,080 

Cleared . 

992 

02 

7,108 

Clemefl . 

. I 910 

256,494 


Internal Communications. 

The length ot State Railways on December 31, 1916, was 1,685 miles; 
of jirivato companies 288 miles; total 1,973 miles. 1,206 miles have a 
gauge of 4ft. 8^in. ; 699 miles, 3ft. 6iii. ; 16 miles, 3ft. 3.^^in. ; 52 miles, 
2ft. 5 Jins. Total receipts year ending June 30, 1915 : State railways, 
31,270,944 kroner; companies, 6,4.51,710 kroner. Total expenses : State 
railways, 26,094,310 kroner; companies, 4,788,561 kroner. Goods carried: 
State railways, 5,603,394 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.) ; companies, 1,909,342. 
Pa.ssonger.s carried ; State railways, 16,293,409; companies, 2, 885,058. The 
State railways have beeii constructed partly by subscription in the districts 
interested and ]iartly at the expense of Government. The receipts, expenses 
ami tradic refer to the year July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. A beginning is 
soon to be made for the electrification of the Slate Hailwa^^s in Norway. 

The following are the postal .statistic.s ; — 


— j 1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1 1916 

Letters .... 

' 71,049,5.53 

76,589,629 

83,832,407 

76,176,219 

' 86,677,317 

Fost-cards . 

17,798,759 

19,241,953 

IS, 145, ,329 

16., .330, 774 

18,6()9,47t> 

Letters with d^clara- 




5,750,428 


tion of value . 

4,916,720 

5,325,690 

5,719,487 

6,080,250 

Registered letters 

1,818,971 

2,0*4,948 

2,4.57,8vS7 

2.275,332 

2,572,123 

Journals 

100,227,296 

110,035,856 

116,3.35.469 1 

132,265,542 

, 1*0,574,294 

Qther pvlDtod matter, . 

14,391,109 

15.. 361 .663. 

1.5,252,536 i 

13,229,951 1 

1.5,081,211 

and parcels . 

2, $18,605 

2,860,535 

3,213,13.5 i 

2*92.5,672 j 

3,484,752 


Length of telegraph and interurban telephone lines and wires, June 30, 
1916 : 14,070 miles of line, 61,707 miles of wires. Number of paid messages 
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on the State lines 5,687,717. Number of telephone conversations on trunk 
lines, 8,211,145. State telegraph offices, 1,608 ; receipts, 13,731,053 kroner; 
expenses, 7,771,562 kroner. 

The (b'>verinnent ])ossesses seven wireless telegraph coast stations and 
another wireless station at Spitzbeigen (Green llarbour), the stations at 
Bergen, Iiigo, and Spitzbergen being of a larger type than the others. A 
large station for direirt oonimuiiication with Boston, IT.S., is now in course of 
erection at Stavanger. 


Money and Credit. 

On June 30, 1915, the Norwegian coins in circulation (the coinage after 
the monetary reform deducting the coins melted down) were : Gold coin, 
22,639,850 kroner; silver coin, 17,064,554 kroner; bronze coin, 1,429,815 
kroner; total, 41,134,‘Jl9 kroner. 

There exists no Government paper money. 

The value of income and property assessed for taxes in 1915 was : — 


The towns 

Income. 

514 d millions of kroner 

Property. 

1,726*2 millions of kroner 

The rural districts 

481-0 

2,727*6 

The whole kingdom 

995*1 

4,4r,3'8 


The ‘ Norges Bank ’ is a joint-.stock bank, of which, liowevor, a considerable 
part is owned by tlio State. The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and its directors are elected by the Storting except the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the head office, who are nominated by the King. 
It is the only bank in Norway that is authorised to issue bank notes for 
circulation. The lialance-sheets of the bank for 1915 show the following 
figures: — Assets at the end of the year — bullion, 130,508,400 kronor ; out- 
standing capital, mortgaged estates, foreign bills, &c , 95,989,533 kroner; 
total, 226,497,933 kroner. Liabilities — notes in circulation, 162,210,585 
kroner ; th ; i.ssue of notes allowed was 155,771,620 kroner ; depo.sits, cheques, 
unclaimed dividends, unsettled losses, &c., 32,931,110 kroner (of which the 
deposits amounted to 26,540,273 kroner) ; dividends payable for the year, 
2,500,000 kroner, 10 per cent. ; total, 195,141,695 ; balance, 31,356,238. 

The * Kongeriget Norges Hypothekbank ’ was established in 1852 by the 
State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
is mostly furnished by the State, and amounted to 28,000,000 kroner in 1915. 
At the end of 1915 the total amount of bonds issued was 193,537,200 
kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 200,500,091 kroner. 

There were at the end of 1914, 119 private joint-stock banks reported, 
with a collective subscribed capital of 103,848,825 kroner and a paid-up 
capital of 76,523,566. The re.«erve funds amounted to 60,306,037. The 
deposits and withdrawals in the course of the year amounted to 1,638,757,690 
kroner and 1,602,994,143 kroner respectively. Deposits at the end of the 
year 630,397,232 kroner, of which 48,931,841 kroner deposits on demand, and 
581,465,395 kroner on other accounts. 

All savings-banks must be chartered by royal licence. Their operations 
are regulated, to a considerable extent, by the law, and controlled by the 
Ministry of Finance. In 1914 their number was 526 ; depositors 1,175,157, 
with 637,936,220 kroner to their credit at the end of the year. In 1913 
their number was 519 ; depositors 1,136,262, with 606,699,064 kroner to their 
cretlit at the end of the year. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures 

By a treaty signed October 10, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of l.s. or about 18 kroner to tlie pound sterling. The gold 

20-kroiier' piece weighs 8 ‘960572 grammes, *900 fine containing 8 ‘0645 
grammes of fine gokh and the silver krone weighs 7 5 grammes, ‘800 fine, 
containing 0 grammes of fine silver. The standard of value is gold. National 
Bank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 kioner are legal means of 
payment, and the Bank is bound to excliange them for gold on presentation. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Nouway in Grfat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister in London, — Paul Benjamin Vogt. (Appointed 
June 2, ‘l910 ) 

First Secretary. — J. Mi<-helct. 

ScAiond Secrelary. — iixchurA Mouinie Peterson. 

Third Sci-rdnry. — Ah'xis luindh. 

MUitary Attache •*- Major Carl Oulbranson. 

Naval --Commander C. Kachlew. 

Consul-General in London. — W. Eckel I . 

Vice-Consul. — HJalmar Oblsen. 

There are Consular representatives at Amble, Barrow, Berwick, JBnning- 
ham, Blyth, Boston, Bradford, Itristol, Brixham, Cardiff, Dartmouth, 
Douglas, Dover, Falmouth, Fleetwood, Goole, Grimshy, Hart]e])Ools, Harwich, 
Hull, Ipswich, Jersey, King’s Lynn, Leeds, Liver)>ool, Lowestoft, Manchester, 
Middlesbroiigli, Newhaven, Newport, Nottingham, Plymonth, Portsmouth, 
Shellield, Slioreham, Southampton, Sunaerland, Swansea, Weymouth, Great 
yannoiith, Neweastle-on-TMie, South vShields, Edinburgh — Leith, Aberdeen, 
Alloa, Ardro^san, Bo’ness, Burntislainl, Dundee, Glasgow, Grangemouth, 
Greenock, Kirkwall, Lerwick, Methil, Peterhea<l, Stornoway, Troon, Wick 
Dublin, Belliist, Coik, Idmerick, Londonderry. 

2. Of Grfat Britain in Norway. 

Envoy and Minister.— ^\y Mansleldt de Cardonnel Findlav, K.C.B., 
C M.G. ‘ 

Secretaries. — Esmond Ovey, M.V.O., Thomas Maitland Snow, and Lord 
Colum Crichton -Stuart. 

At:a,chcs. — V. F. W. Cavendish Bcntinck and Hcrbei t Alexander Macrae. 

Hon. Altachd — Hastings El win Taylor, R. N. 

Naval Attache. — Ca[)tain Montague W. W. P. Consett. 

Military AttadU . — General H. H. Yarde-Buller, M.V.O., D.S.O. 

Commercial Attach^.. — Sir Frainds Oppenheimer. 

Consul at Kristiania.—l^diW'^vyX F. Gray. 

There are Consular reprcsontaiives at Arendal, Bergen, Bodo, Kristiania, 
Drammen, Flokkefjord, Fredrikshald, Fredrikstad, Hamnn i fest, Haugesund, 
Kragero, Kristiansand, Kristiansniid, Larvik, Maiidal, Molde, Mos.s, Namsos, 
Porsgrund, Kisor, Skien, Stavanger, Svolvner, Troinsd, Trondlijem, 
Tonsl)erg, Vadso, Vardb. 

References concerning Norway. 

1. OFFIClATi PuniJCATIONS. 

Norgcsollicielle Statistik : Arbeidslbnningcr ; Bergverksdrift ; DenalmindeligeBrandfor 
ilkrin^^slndretning ; Civilretsstatistik ; Fajngsel.sstyrelsens Aarbok ; Fabrikanlseg ; Fag- 
skolestatistik ; Faste Klendomnie; Fattigstatiatik ; Feraaarsberetninger om Amterncs 
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okonomiske Tilstand;, Fiskerier; Fiskeri forsikring ; Folkemsengdens Bevaegelse, 
Folketffjlling ; Forsikrings selskaper ; Forsdmte Born ; Handel ; Industristatistik ; 
De ofll'cntlige Jernbaner ; Jordbruk ; Kommunale Fiiiariser ; Kommduevalg ; 
Krimiualstatistik ; Kriiniriel Uotfipleie ; Dddelighetstabeller; Sunihetstilstanden og 
Medicinalforholdone ; Postviesen ; Private Aktiebanker; Rekrutcringsslalistik ; Siiidssy- 
keasylenie ; Skibsfart ; Skiftevsesen ; Skolcvaeson ; Hooialstatistik ; Sparebanker ; 
Spedalskc; Stat.skasseiis Finanser; TelegrafvaBseii ; Ulykkcsforsikriiiy ; Valgstatistik ; 
Veteriiiairv*seii. Kristiaiiia, ISGl-lPlfi. 

Statistisk xVarbok for Kongeriket Norge. (Aiiniiaire statistique de la Norvego<) 

Norge>> ytatskaleudcr for Aaret 1010. Efter olfeiitlig Foranstaltning rodigert av N. P. 
Leganger. Kristiaiiia, 1910. 

Koogei’iket Norges civile, geistlige og judicielle Inddeliiig. Utgit av dot Statistiske 
Ceritralliureau. Kristiania, 1912. 

Meddelelsor fra <let Statisiiske Centralbnreau. T.~XXX1 1 1. Kristiania, 1883-1910. 
Maanedsskrift for Socialst^tistik (Arbeidsniarkedet) Ulgit av det Statistiske, 
Centralburean. l.-TX Kristiania, 1003-1012. 

yociale Meddelelser. Utgit av Departementel for Stnjiale Sakor, Handel, Tndustri og 
Fiskeri, Kristiania, 1013 lOlO. 

•Norges Land og Folk. 1. iSniaaleiienes Amt. Tl. Akershns Amt. IV. Hedeinarkens Amt. 
V. Kristians Amt. VL Buskeruds Amt. VII. Farlsberg og I.arviks Amt. VIIJ. 
Bratsberg Amt. IX. Nedenes Amt. X. Lister og Mandai xVmt. XI. Stavanger Amt. 
XII. Sbndre Bergenbns Amt. aTII. Bergmis by. XIV. Nordre Bergenhms Amt 
XV. Romsdals Amt. XVI. Sondre Trondbjem.s A mt. XVIL Nordie Trondhjems Amt 
XVIII. Nordlaiids Amt.. XIX. Tromsd Amt. XX. Finmarkciis Amt. Kristiania, 18^5-1010. 
Norway: Official rnblieatiou for the, Paris I'lxhibition Kristiania, 1000. 

Reports on Norway, F('reign Ofliee Repi>its, Annual Scries. London, 

Unionens Ojil 'sning, B'Or.. Otfioiollo AktstyUkor. By J. V. Heiberg. KristianiR, 1906. 

2. NoN-OffK’IAL PirnLKJATUiNS. 

{"T). A.), The Scliuol System of Norway. Boston, lOM. 

A'<chehou/f {V. II.), Norges nuvaiJi'en<Ie sLiat.sfortatn jug. 3 jiarts. Kristiania, lS;>l-y;i. 
Baedeker's Norway, Sweden and Denmark. lUtli od. London, 1012. 

Bain (Li. N.), Scandinavia: A Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
(1515-1900). Cainbihlge, 1005. 

Beckett (S. ,L), Norway and its Treasiu'cs. London, 1 0I L— 'the Fjfjrds and Folk of 
Norway. London, 1015, 

Boyesen (IL H.) Norway, [fn ‘Story of tlie Nations. ] London, 1000. 

Braekntad (H. L.), The Constitution of the Kingdom of Norway. London, 1005. 
Coumv(ie (^ . <le), La Scaiulimw ie. Paris, lOl L 
DanieU(\i. K. ), Home Life in Norway. London, 1011. 

Drachrnan (I’ovl). Tlie Imlustrial Development amt Commercial Policies of the 
three Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1015. 

Dubois (M.) oA, Guy ((].), Album Ccograpliiquo t. III. Paris, 1899. 

(.Job.), Kong eri get Norge, dots Ueografl, Samfuiidsiiidretninger og Naeringsveie, 
Tredie Udgavo. Porsgrund, 1901. 

Gjerset (Kiiul), History of 1 he Norwegian People. 2 Vols. Ijondon and New York, 
3915, 

Kennedy (K. B.), Thirty Season.s in Scandinavia, liombm, 1.00.3. 

Leach (H. G ), Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. Lomlon, 1015. 

Monroe (W, S.), In Viking Land, Boston, Mass,, 1008. 

Murray’s Handbook for Norway. 9th edv Uondon, 1904. 

Nansen (F,), Norway and tlie Union with Sweden. Also (.scpuiately) Supplementary 
Chapter. London, 1005. 

Niel8en(l)r. Yngvai-), Handbook for Travellers in Norway, With Maps. Kristiania, 1908. 
Nissen (H.), “ Faedr^landct,” Kri.stiania, 1914. 

Norge i det Nittende Aarhiindrcde. Tekat og Billede-r af Norske Forfattero og 
Kunstnere. Kri.stiania, 1900. New Edition: “Norge, 1914-15.’' Kristiania, 1914-15. 
Norges Historic FreimstilPd, for det Nonske Folk, Kristiania, 1908 f, 

Oite (B..C.), Scandimuian History. London. 

(Xverland (0. A.), Illustreret Norges Hi.storie. Kristiania, 1886-95. 

Quillardet, Hn^dois et Norvegien.s chez eux. Paris, 1899. 

(Hans), Norges Geografi. 1. Natiircn og Folket. Christiania, 1915. 

SarsiJ. E. W.), Udsigt over den nor.ske Hi.storie. 4 vols, Christiania, 1x905.— Norges 
Historic. Christiania, 1899. 

Schefer (Chr.), Les Etats Scandinavc.s de 1815 A 1847; de 1848 A 1870 ; de 1870 A nos 
jours. Vols. X., XI., and XII. of liiatoire Geiiecale. Paris, 1898-99. 

Spender (A. E.), Two Winters in Norway. London, 1902. 

Willson (T. B.), History of the Church and 8tate in Norway. Loudon, 10 3— Handy 
Guide to Norway, ILondon, 1912. 

Wood (C. W.), Norwegian Byways. London, 1903, 
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OMAN. 

A,N independent State, in South-eastern Arabia, whose integrity has lieen 
guaranteed by Great J>ritain and France. Oman extends along the southern, 
slipre ot the gulf of tlpit name from the entrance into th(‘ Persian Gulf to the 
extreme eastern point of Arabia, and thence S.W. as tar as Uas Sajir, lat. 
15'" 8" N. The coast lino is neuTy 1,000 miles long. Inland Omaii is 
bounded on the S. W. by the gi eat <lesei t. Area, 82,000 square miles ; 
population, estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs, but there is a strong 
intusion of negro blood. The capital, Maskat, and the adjacent town of 
Mattra have together about 21,000 inhabitants. ALaskat was occupied by 
the Portuguese iVom 1508 to the middle of the seventeenth century. After 
various vicissitudes it was recovered in tlie eighteenth century by Ahmed biu 
Sa’ced, of Yemenite origin, who was elected Imam in 1741, and wliose family 
have since ruled. 

The present Sultan is Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil, eldest sou of the late 
Seyyid Feysil bin Tnrki, wlio succeeded his father October 5, 1913. 

In the beginning of last century the })ower of the Imam of Oman extended 
over a large area of Aral,)ia, tlie islands in the Persian Gulf, a strip of the 
Persian c,oast, and a long strip of the African coast soutli ot Cape Giiardafui, 
including Soc(‘tra au'l Zanzibar. On the dcatli of Sultan Sa’eeil in 1856, one 
son proclaimed hi]fjs(Mr SiiltaJi in Zanzibar and auothei* in Maskat. Eventually 
the rivals agre('(l (o submit their claims to the arbitration of Lord Canning, 
,Yicoroy of India, wlio forninlly sc)>arated tlu^ two Sultanates. Subsequent 
troubles curtailed the area of the state iu Asia, 'the island of Kishin or 
Tawilah, near the cu trance of the Persian Gulf, formerly belonging to the 
Imam of Oman, is now uinicr Persian government and is ruled by a Shaikh, 
but the port of Pasidu at tlic western oxtremity of the island is P>ritish. 
Furtlier south on the Persian coast of the Gulf ol‘ Oman is the Poit of Jask, 
formerly belonging to Oman, l)nt now I'ersian. The closest relations have 
for years existed between the Government of India and Oman and a British 
Consul and Political Agent resides at Maskat. 

The revenue of the Sultan amounts to about 300,000 dollars The popu- 
lation is pool- ; inland the Sultan’s authority is merely nominal and there is 
little security for life and propert y. In .some coast regions there is the p(>ssi- 
bility of C()nsidcral)l(3 agricultural de.velo])ment. Inland camels arc bred in 
large numbers by the tribes, and tlie.se are said to be the best breed in : 
Arabia, but iu size and strength they are inferior to those of north-western 
India. As to the mineral re.sonna's of the country little is known. 

Commerce is mostly by sea, statist ies being given only for the ports 
of Maskat and Matrah, but large caravans under ]uotection carry on traffic 
with the interior. 

Total exports 1915 -16, Rs. 28,22,829 ; chieny dates Rs. 15,33,799 ; fruit, 
Rs. 28,623; lish, Rs. 1,38,295 ; limes, Rs. 66,633 ; pearls, Rs. 23,800 ; 
cotton goods, Rs. 2,22,700 ; hides and skins, Rs. 27,876. Total imports 
for 1915-16, Rs. 36,44,912 ; chiefly rice, Rs. 12,41,475 ; cotfee, Rs. 5,19,758 ; 
sugar, Rs. 96,905 ; tueco goods, Rs. 6,72,097 ; silk and silk goods, 
Rs. 21,000 ; twist and yarn, Rs. 1,04,749 ; wheat and other grain, 
Rs. 1,61,214. 

Total imports from United Kingdom Rs. 87,943; India, Rs. 30,95,462; 
Persia, Rs. 44,053 ; France, Rs, 1,052 ; Shatt al Arab, Rs. 425. Trade is 
mainly in the hands of British Indians, and the iin])orts and the exports 
are mostly from and to India. All imports are subject to 6 per cent, ad 
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valorem duty. There are no export duties ; imports for re-export by tlio 
importer within 6 months are not subject to transit duty.’ 

The number of vessels tliat cleared at the port of Mfvskat in 1915-10 
including tlic native craft, was 174 of 110,418 tons. The Arabs of Sur, near 
Ras el Hadd, maintain a large coasting trade, and also tralhc in native craft 
with India, and the hast African coast and islands 

There is a mail weekly from and to Bombay, and Maskat is connected by 
cable with the Indo-European telegraph system. 

The common medium of exchange is the Maria Theresa dollar. On the 
coast, but not in the interior, the rupee circulates (rupee exchange 100 
dollars eipial to from Bs 121 to Ks. 132 in 1915-10). There is one 
Omanese copper coin, which fluctuates in value. The inuhammadi of 20 gaj 
(1 dollar = llj muhammadi) is only money of account. The weights in 
use are the Maskat man which contains 237 tolas nnd is ecpial to one- 
third of a Delhi man; 24 kias ~ 1 Maskat man,; 10 Maskat mans — 1 
fardsala ; 200 Maskat 7 na 7 hs ~ \ lah<h\ There is also a bazaar man equal 
in weight to 136 dollars. 

Political Agent and JT.B.M.'s Consul. — Major K. B. Howell, C.LE., 
I.C.S. 


Books of Reference. 

AdrYiinistrative R<»]>nrt of the Persian Gulf Political Rc.si(’*‘iicy. Calcutta Auuiial 
Report on the Condition an<l Pro.sjtec.ts of British Trade in Oman, Bahrein &c. by 
H. W. Maclean. London, 1904. 

Trade of Muscat (Consular Rep«uts Annual .Series), T.ondon. 

Gobinenu (Cornte A. de), Troi.s an.s en Asie .08) New oil. fcontain.s n ehsrtfcj on 

Maskat]. Paris, 1905. 

1 The above figures of inRiorts and exports include trade earried on by sailing vessels, 
which, however, is very impel fectly registered. 
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PANAMA. 

(Kepijiujca de Panama.) 

Governilieilt. — Panama, formerly a department of the Republic of 
Colomliia, asserted its independence on November 3, 1903, and the de facto 
Government was on November 13 recognised by the Government of the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Colombia, 
in virtue of the Treaty of Bogota undertook to agree to recognise the 
independence of Panama. 

The Constitution, adopted February 13, 1904, provides for a Chamber 
of Deputies of 33 members (one for every 10,000 inhabitants), which meets 
biennially on September 1, and for a President of the Republic, elected for 4 
years, and not eligible for the .succeeding term. 

President of the -Hepuhlic. — Dr. Ramon M. Valdes (October 1, 1916). 

There are three Vice-l’re.sidents, and a Cabinet of five Ministers. The 
Republic is divided into eight provinces, each under a Governor. 

A treaty for the demarcation of the boundary line between Panama and 
Costa Rica was signed on behalf of the respective Governments on March 17, 
1910, and has been ratified by the congre.sses of both countries. By this 
treaty the question of what i.s the true boundary line will be submitted to 
the arbitration of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Area and Population. — Extreme length i.s about 480 miles ; breadth 
between 37 and 110 mile.s ; total area is 32,380 square miles; population 
according to the census of 1912 (excluding the Canal Zone), 336,742. Esti- 
mated po[)ulation in 1915, 400,000. The inhabitants are of a mixed race, 
comprising Spanish, Indian, and Negro elements, with a small number 
of temporary immigrants from the United States and European countries. 
Chinese subjects are estimated at 3,500. There are 54,488 British .subjects 
in the Republic, including 30,859 in the Canal Zone, chiefly from th»^ West 
Indic.s. There are 8 provinces as follows (the capitals in brackets) : — Bocas 
del Toro (Bocas del Toro) ; Code (Penoiiome) ; Colon (Colon) ; Chiritjui 
(David); llerrera ((Jiitre); Los v'^antos (Las Tablas) ; Panama ( Panama) ; 
Veraguas (Santiago). Tlie capital, Panamh, founded in 1518, on the Paeitic 
coast, has (1915) 60,028 inhabitants (31,830 males and 28,198 femaes), and 
Colon on the Atlantic coast, 26,000. Smaller ports on the Pacific are Agua 
Dulce, Pedregal, Montijo, and Puerto Mudis ; on the Atlantic Bocas del 
Toro, Puerto Bello, and Mandinga (opened Se[)tember 26, 1916). 

In 1915 there were 12,040 birth.s, 1,293 marriages, and 7,359 death. Of 
the total births, 6,197 were hoys and 5,843 girls ; 3,963 legitimate and 8,077 
illegitimate. 

Religion* — The religion of the country i.s Catholicism, but other de- 
nominatious are represented and have a fair following. In the Canal Zone 
Protestantism chiefly prevails. There are 69 Cailiolic churches and 68 
parishes, served by 70 priests of various iiationalitie.s (20 are Panamanians, 
27 Spaiiiaids, 5 Italians, 4 French, 1 English, 3 North Americans, 3 Germains, 

4 Colombians, 2 Venezuelans, and 1 Swiss). 
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Education,— Til e Governiiient maintains 398 public schools throughout 
the eiglit provinces (1916), and 24,150 children (excluding 1,721 children 
enrolletl in the Canal Zone ]mblic schools) received free inst^'uction in 1916, 
from 315 teachers. A University (Instituto Nacional) has been opened in line 
large buildings constructed at a cost of about 300,O0OC In addition there 
are about a dozen private institutions. Many young men and women are 
being educated in Europe and the United States at the cost of the Panama 
Government. 

Justice. — The lawa liave been codified and took cdfect on January 1, 
1917. These codes— civil, penal, commercial, judicial, administrative, fiscal, 
and mining — are designed to meet national needs aiul modern conditions, and 
will replace the old Colombian laws that have been in use since the separation 
of Panama. 

EinaJOlCC. — -All the revaouic collected on im]>ortations into the Republic 
or zone belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve 
the right to iin})ort supidies of all de\script ions required for canal consti iiction 
and for the use of their employees frc'c of all taxes. 

The national revTUue and expenditure for 6 ^^ears were as follows ; — 


- 

lail 

l :»12 

1013 

1014 

1915 

Revcniui 

Expenditure 

£ 

. e~'2,U‘>7 

('.70,8.30 

C 

00l,O‘)7 

0XO,U)l 

£ 

.S 2 l,si:i 
070,.') 13 

780, 1 1 7 
!»n,.7‘10 

£ 

075,057 

635,820 


The Republic has 1,260,000/. in Thiiled States lianks and 150,000/. 
capital in the National Bank : total, 1,410,000/, with an interior debt of 
about 60,000/. In 1915 the Republic oblaitied a ]'>aii in tlie United States 
for building the Chiriqni Railway. It has no army oj' navy to sup])ort. 

Production. — The soil of Panama is of great fertility. Of the whole 
area about tive-eightbs are unoccujjied, and of the remainder only a small 
part is |>ropcrly cultivated. Immigration is encouraged, and land is offered 
to small farmers on fav<)nrab]e terms. The most important product is tko 
banana. Caoutchouc (about 130 tons annually) is collected by the Indians 
of the Cordillera, or is obtained from tree.s ])lante(l by Euro[)caiLs near 
the coast. Coifee (about 500,000 bushes) is grown in tiie province of 
Chiriqui, near the Costa Rican frontier. In the piovijice of Code (Atlantic 
coast) there is one largo agricultural umlertaking, begun in 1894 with 
German capital. Here about 75,000 cocoa trees, 50,000 coffee bushe.s, 
and 25,000 caoutcliouc trees have been planted and are now boginjiing 
to yield returns. Otlior prodiuds of the soil of l^nama are coconuts, 
mahogany and other woods, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ij>€caciianha. Sugar 
and tobacco growing aif^ assuming importarme. Cattle rearing ie carried 
on successfully,^ and hides form an important article of export. In 1916 
the live stock was estiinatc4at 200,000 head of cattle, 15,000 horses, 2,000 
uiules, 30,000 pigs, ^rid 5,000 goats. 

Pearl fishing is carried on at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama, and 
at Coiba Island to the west. Turtle-shell is also exported to a considerable 
amount. It is claimed that Panama possesses nearly every common mineral 
except coal. 
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Ooiattierce, SMppinff, Comailinications.— The imports and exports 
for 6 years are shown as follows ; — 


Year 

Import.s 

Exports 

: Year • 

: j 

I in port .s 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1900 

1,751,201 

300,40.3 

101.8 

2,270,400 

1,070,605 

1910 

2,008,107 

! 3«4,0.5;> 

1014 

1,977,00.3 

1,082,000 

1912 j 

i 

1,962,111 

! 410,300 

1 

J91.3 

i 

1,86 1,01 >.3 

000,6.32 


Of the total imports in 1915, 1,104,577^. oame from the United States 
(exclusive of canal materials), 235,058/. from Great llritain, 1,925/. from 
Germany, 36,027/. from France, 16,082/. from Italy. 

The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with Kuropean and American 
countries hy several lines of steamers. In 1915 there entered at the poFt (!>f 
Coldh 103 steamers of 275,410 tons. Of these 52 of 117,198 'oiis were 
British ; l7 of 57,417 tons were American. 

A milwav, 47 miles, connects the poi ts of Colon and Panama. Tt 
belongs to the Panama llailroad (hmpany (United States Government), in 
the Province of Bocas del Toro the United Fruit Company (American) owms 
about 140 miles of tr \ck with branches, which is used to trausi^ort bananas 
and passengers to the port of Almiraute in the Chiriqiii lagoon. At present 
the line, extends into (\)sta Rica for a distance of about 30 miles. This litre 
is being extended towards lh)rt Liomn (Costa Rica) and its terminal is now 
distant from that port 30 miles. The Chiriqni lino is 65 miles long. 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North American and South 
American ports, and from Colon to the United States and Euro]ie. Roads 
are being constructed throughout the country. There are 96 post-offices 
and 37 telegraph offices. 

Money and Credit. — monetary unit is the gold Balboa weighing 
1*672 gramme *900 fine, to which the United States gold dollar is legally 
equivalent. Silver coins are the peso (of 25 grammes '900 fine), and the half, 
fifth, tenth and twentieth peso jiieccs and nickel coins of 2^ cents. Thete is 
no paper inoirey. Two silver jrcsos of Panama currxmcy are taken as equiva- 
lent tc one U.S. gold dollar. Altogether four millions of silver dollars of 
the new currency have been coined and ])laecd in ciieulation. 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by tlie United States 
has been applied to the establishment of a real estate loan hank, part to 
pulblic improvements in the several provinces, and 6,000,000 dollars have been 
invested in the United States. 

The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 

On November 18, 1903, a treaty between the United States and Panama 
was signed, providing facilities for the construction and maintenance of 'tire 
inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in perpettiity the ilseh'ra 
5!ono (Canal /one) five miles wide oh each side of the Canal route, and tvithin 
this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For subsidiary canals other territory was ceded and, for the defence of the 
Canal, the coastline of the zone and the islands in Panama Bay were also coded. 
The cities of Panama and Colon remain under the authority Of the hOW State, 
b'tft complete jurisdiction waS granted to the United States ih both the citiO^ 
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and in tlieir har])ours in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
return for the.ie grants the United States x^^^id 10,000,000 dollars on 
the ratification of the treaty, and is paying 250,000^ dollars yearly, 
beginning after nine years. The treaty was ratified on February 23, 
1904, and in July, 1904, the ])ro visional delimitation of the boundaries 
of the United States territory on tlie Isthmus was signed. According 
to this agreement the city of Panama is, for all practical x)urposes, left 
without a seaport for foreign commerce, as the anchorage of vessels at 
Flamenco Island and the wharves at Balboa, both lie within the territory 
of the zone. Moreover, a similar x^ort was opened on the Atlantic entrance 
to the Canal, called Cristobal. 

Governor of Ca)\(Ll Zone.— QoX. Geo. W. Goethals. Appointed April 1, 
1914. 

The area of tlu* Canal zone within the limits of 5 miles on either side of 
the centre line of the canal, including land and water, but not including the 
area within the 3-miIe limit from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, is 441*5 
square miles made rp of : Land area, 332 35 .Mpiare miles ; Gatun Lake, 106*4 
square miles ; Miratlores Lake, 1*9 s^juant miles; and the area of the 
cliannels from the coast to Gatun and Miraflores Tiocks, 0*85 square mile. 
Including all the waters ol Oalun Lake, over which the Panama ('anal has 
absolute cojjtrol, the total area of the C'anal Zone is 502*5 s(xuan; miles. The 
population in 1916, 31,048, of whom 14,876 are Americans. The Zone has 
been d^'poxmhited in order to make it a military reservation, and therefore 
no private individuals or traders are permitted to settle or to acquire land. 

The (^anal has a summit elevation of 85 feet above the sea. It is 48*84 
nautical miles in length from deex) Avater in the Caribbean Sea to deexj Avater 
in tlie Pacific 0<!ean. The distance from deep water to the shore line in Linioii 
Bay is about 4 miles, and fr<nn the Pacific slnu’e lim‘ to deep Avater is about 44 
miles ; hence tlie length of tin; Canal from shore lo shore is approximately 
354 miles. The channel ranges in Avidth from 300 to 1,000 feet. The 
average bottom width of tlie cliannel in this projeet is 649 feet, and the 
minimum Avidth is 300 feet. The Canal lias a minimum depth of 41 foot. 
The time required for the passage of a .ship of medium size thioiigh the 
entire lengtli of the Canal is from 8 to 10 hours, and for larger ves.sels from 
104 to 11 hours. 

The Gatun dam along the cre.st is 8,000 feet long, including the spillway, 
or about Ih miles, and 2,100 feet wide at its greatest width. The crest of 
the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
normal level of Gatiin Lake, and 100 feet wide. The Avidth of the dam at the 
normal water level of the lake, i.e., 85 feet above .sea level, is about 388 feet. 

The cost of the construction of the Canal to .June 30, 1916, including the 
balance available for cxx)cnditure, was 364,117,972 dollars. This amount 
includes 40,000,000 dollars paid to the neAv French Canal Company and 
10,000,000 dollars to the llepublic of Panama for j)roperty and franchises. 
It does not include 5,300,000 dollars spent and to be spent for colliers to 
carry coal to the Istlimus, and 1,500,000 dollar.s for a new pier at Cristobal. 
Including these and some other small items, the expenditures authorised 
to date amount to 371,517,972 dollars. 

The Canal w'as informally opened to commerce by the x>JAssage of t he 9,000 
ton steamer Ancon 011 Angu.st 15tl), 1914, with sx^ecially invited guests. 
The journey was made witliout mishax) in ten hours. The Canal ha.s been 
in use since, except that owing to landslides in the Culebra Cut the channel 
was interrupted for various short periods in 1915 for traffic, and from 
Se])tember 23, 1916, to April 16, 1916, the channel was entirely blocked and 
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only a few vessels used the Canal. Since April 16, 1916, trahie has moved 
with only slii^ht delays, witli llie exception that in the latter })art of August, 
1916, Cueararliajilidn hecaine active, causing a siisjjeiision for six days. Since 
that time the ( 'anal has been liandling vessels di atving up to 30 feet without 
delay. 

Particulars of the tratlic through the Canal arc given as follows : — 


Fiscal year ending,- 
.lime :i0 


ICastboimd Westbound ! 

(I'aoific to Atlantic) (Atlantic to Pacific)' 


Total 


Ve.sse's’- 


Oargo, 

tons 


Vc.'.sels , 


Cargo, 

tons 


c.ssels 


Cargo, 

tons 


Tolls 

levied 


I ( I ' Dollars 

Iftl W r.:U) , L',PJi.,7:r> 5r>S l ' J,08S ' -l, in, ; 4,843, ‘J83 

1910 411 1,434,230’ 370 | 1,70:,,SU) ' 787 3,140,040 i 2,399,830 


1 11 inontlis only, fioin August t.o June. 

“ i.e., occau-going vesscD, excluding ( lanal \cs.sels and launches. 


The ( llay-Paunccfole) treaty between Creat Britain and the United 
States signed November 19, and ratified by tlie United States Senate 
December 16, 1901, provides for tlie use of tiie Canal on equal terms by vessels 
of all nations. On August 21, 1912, the United States Congress jiassed the 
Panama Canal Act wliercby privileges were given to certain classes of 
American shijtping using the canal. The Britisli (lovernment lodged a 
]»rocest against some of the provisions which it regarded as involving 
violation of tlie Hay-Pauneefote treaty. Alter much discussion and many 
suggestions, President Wilson, on TM arch 5, 1914, requested Congress to 
repeal that provi>iou of the Act which iliscriminates between American and 
other vessels, holding that the exemption was “in ]>lain contravention of 
the ti’caty with Crtvai Britain concerning the Canal concluded on November 
19, 1901.’' The Hill was signed on June 15, 1914. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Ob' Panama in Ckfat Bkitain. 


UJianjt d' — Don (A K. Zachrisson (October 6, 1916). 
Conaid'Oencral (at Liverpool). — J. A. Orillac. 

2. Op Grkai Britain in Panama. 

Envoy Extraordi/i'iry and Minishr Elniipotcntiary . — ISir Claude C. 
Mallet, C.M.G. Ajipointed October 1, 1914. 

Hon Attache . — CJiudc Mallei. 

Consxd for the Hepablic , — Constantine Graham. 

Vice-Consul at Panama. — A. B. lluteheson. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Colon. 


Books of Keference. 

1. Panama, 

Foreign Ofilce Bepovt.s. Annual Series. London. 

United States (hmsul ir Reports, Washington. 

Boletin de Estadistiea. Monthly from July, 1907. Panama. 

Barbour {^. S.), History of William Paterson and the Darien Companv. Edinburgh, 
1907. 

Church (G. B.), The Republic of Panama, lii Geographical Journal for December, 1903, 
London. 
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Edwards (A.), Panama, the OnaJ, the Countr}^ and the People. Revised edition. 
London, 1914. ^ 

E^anck ijl, A.), Things as they are in Panuina. London, 19in. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South Anieriea. In Stanford’s Coinpendinin. London, 1901. 
Luidsai/ (FOrhes), Pauanui and the Canal To day. JiOndon, 1912. 

Mailed (Jjady), Sketches of S])anish Colonial Life in Panama. New York, 1915 
Pensa (H.), La Kepubliquo et le Canal de Panama. Paris, 1900. 

Streithcrg (T.), La Repui»li(pic <le Panama, llnissels, 1913. 


2 . The Panama Canal. 

Official Handbook of the Panama Canal, 1915. Wa.shington, 1915. 

The Panama Canal Record. Official Publication of the Panama Cannl. Balboa Heights, 
C.Z. Weekly. 

Annual Report of the Isthmian Cannl Commi.ssion and the Panama Canal for the 
Financial Year ended June 30. Animal. Washington. 

Ahhot (H. L.), Problems of the Panama Canal. T.ondnn, 1905. 

Arias {M ), 'J’hc Panama Canal : A Study in International Law and Diplomacy. London, 
1911. 

Backenhus (li, E.), Knanv (If- ^'i^d Jonaon (E. R.), The Panama Canal. London 
1915. 

(John), The Panama Canal : What it is ; what it means. Washington, 1912. 

Belktil) ), La Nouvelle Voie Maritiine ; le Canal de l*anama. Paris, 1914. 

Bishop (J. B. ), The Panama Gateway. New York, 1913. 

Bunau-Varilla {V.)^ Panama: Its Creation. Destruction and Resurrection. f>ond"n, 
1913. 

Collins (J. O.), The Panama Guide. Ancon, O.Z., P>12. 

Cornish (\.)y The Panama Canal and its Hakers. Loudon, 1009. 

Frawr (Jolin Foster), Panama and What it Means. London, 1913. 

GocthaU (G. W.), Government of the Canal Zone. Oxford, 19l''> 

JIaskin (F. J.), Tlie Panama Canal. London, 1914. 

Hutchinson (Lincoln), The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition. 
London, 1915. 

Johnson (\y. F.), Four Centuries of the Panama Canal, London, 1907. 

Lomonaco (Alfonso), II Canale de Panama. Rome, 1908. 

Mills {5. Saron), The Panama Canal. London, 1913. 

Oppenheim (L.), The Panama Conflict between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. Cambridge and London, 1913. 

P«nn«R (Joseph), Pictures of the Panama Canal. London, 1912. 

Pepperman {\y . L.), Who Built the Panama Canal ? London, 1915. 

Regel (F.), Per Panama Kanal. Ilalle, 1909. 

Richards (Sir II. L.), The Panama Canal Controversy. Oxford and London, 1913. 

Waldo (F. L.), The Panama Canal Work and the Workers. New York, 1907 Recent 
Progre.ss at Panama. In the Engineering Magazine for October, 1910. New York. 
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PARAGUAY. 

(Repcjblica dkl Paraguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Paraguay gained its independence from Spanish rule in 
1811, and after a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 
seized, in 1815, by Dr. Jose Gaspar Rodriguez Francia, who exercised autocratic 
sway as dictator till liis death, September 20, 1840. Dr. Francia’s reign was 
followed by an interregnum, which lasted till 1842, when a National Congress, 
meeting at the capital, Asuncion, elected Don Mariano Roque Alonso 
and Don Carlos Antonio Lopez joint consuls of the Republic. Another 
Congress voted, March 13, 1844, anew Constitution, and, March 14, elected 
Don Carlos Antonio Lopez sole President ; he was continued by another 
election, March 14, 1857. At the death of Don Carlos, September 10, 1862, 
his son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, born 1827, succeeded to the supreme 
power. President Lopez, in 1864, began a dispute with the Government of 
Brazil, the consequence of which was the entry of a Brazilian army, united 
with forces t)f the Argentine Confederation and Umgnay, into the Republic, 
June, 1866. After a struggle of hve years, in which Paraguay lost probably 
500,000 men, Lopez was defeated and killed at tlie battle of Cerro Cora, 
March 1, 1870. 

A new Constitution was proclaimed on November 25, 1870. The legisla- 
tive authority is vested in a Congress of two Houses, a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies, the executive being entrusted to a President, elected for the term 
of four years, with five mini.sters. There is also a non-active Yice-President, 
who is at the same time President of tlie Senate. The Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies are elected directly by the people, the former in the ratio of 
one representative to 12,000 inhahitants, and the latter one to 0,000 in- 
habitants, though in the case of the sparsely populated divisions a gi cater 
ratio is permitted. The Constitution provides for ttiis pro})ortiou, but in 
practice the original number of 13 Senators and 26 Deputies is still adhered 
to. The Senators ami Deputies receive each 3,000 dollars per month. 

PresidaU of the UeyablU . — Dj*. Manuel Praiico. FlecUul for 4 years from 
August 15, 1916. 

The President exercises his functions through a cabinet of responsible 
niinisteis, five in number, presiding over the departments of the Interior ; of 
Finance ; of Ju.stice, Worship and Public Instruction ; of War and Marine ; and 
of Foreign Affairs. The President receives a salary of 8,000 dollars and 
representation allowance of 4,000 dollars p<'r month, and each of the 
ministers 3,000 dollars salaiy and 3,000 or 4,000 dollars re[)reseiitatiou 
allowance. The total administrative expenses are estimattd (1915) at 
603,805 dollars gold (120,761/.), and 50,799,410 dollars currency. 

The country is divided into 20 electoral districts and 93 dejwt- 
ments. The civil authority is exercised by a jefe polUico in eatdi of the 
latter who in subject to the control of Government dnUgadoSj or co'fnisionadoSy 
12 in number, among whom arc included the military commanders of the 5 
military zones. 

4 F 
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Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper, which is situated between the 
rivers Para$<uay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 65,000 square miles. An 
area cofnprising upwards of 100.000 square miles of territory lying between 
the rivers Paraguay and Pilcomayo, known as the Cha(^o, is claimed by 
Paraguay, whose riglits, however, are dis{)iited by Bolivia. In 1915 the 
total population w ts estini.itt‘d at 1,000,000, not including 50,000 Chaco 
Indians. 'Phe population of Paraguay proper consists of p^^ople of Guarani 
Indian, Europe in (chieliy Spanish) and Negro blood, the Guarani largely 
pivdominating. Of foreigners in Paraguay, in 1916, there were probably 
upwards of 60,000, including 25,000 to 30,000 Argentines, 10,000 to 15,000 
Italians, 1,400 Brazilians, 7,000 Spanish, ^hOOO German, 800 to 1,000 French, 
1,000 Uruguayans, 800 English. In 1916 the pojmlation of the capital, 
Asuncion (founded 1537), was estimated at 120,000; other towns are Villa 
Rica, 26,000 ; Concepcion, 15,000 ; Eiicaruacion, 12,500 ; San Pedro, 8,700 ; 
Luque, 15,000 ; Carapegu^., 15,000 ; Paraguari, 1(>,000; Villa del Pilar, 
10,000. These figures include the surrounding districts in each case, and 
the figures are estimated. 

In 1909 the immigrants assisted by Government were 830 ; in 1911, 389 ; 
in 1912, 704 ; in 1913, 1,512 ; and in 1914, 1,616. Very little land is now 
national property, most of it having been transferred to private ownership, 
much of it in very large tracts. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other religions is permitted. Asuncion, Suffragan to 
Buenos Aires, is the only Paraguayan Episcopal See. The law of civil 
marriage came into force on August 1, 1899. Roman Catholic and other 
religious marriage ceremonies are allowed, but the civil ceremony alone gives 
validity to a mari iage. Education is free and nominally compulsory, but 
schools are not everywhere available. In 1914 there were 1,124 primary 
schools with 66,894 pupils of both sexes and an average monthly attendance of 
57,431. The teaclnu-.s uuinbcred 1,223. Some private schools, including 
commercial schools, are subsidised by the Council of Education. There 
are National Colleges sclio<ds)at Asuncion, Villa Rica, ami Pilar. The 
aggregate number of students i.s 790 and of teachers 50. There is al^o a 
University which grants degrees in law and .social .sciences and certibcates 
to notaries public and piactitioners in pharmacy and obstetrics. Besides 
contributions from geneial taxe.s, there is a sjrccial Government fund for 
education consisting of a propoi tion of the proceeds of land sales, customs 
dues, &c. A national libraiy, the national archive.s, and a natural history 
museum and botanic zoological garden are under the care of the department 
of Public Instruction. 

Justice is administered a Sujueine Court, two (courts of appeal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal cause.s), a court of 
jurymen, 10 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 ])olice magis- 
trates. The functions of magistiates are exercised in the })rovinces by u])- 
wards oilOOjtccccs de paz (all la} men), who are at the same time registrars 
of births, death.s, and marriages. 


Finance. 

Tlie revenue is derived from import and export duties, inland revenue, 
transit dues, post and telegra]»h and other dues. The estimated revenue and 
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expenditure for five years are given as follows (gold dollar = 4s. ; paper 
dollar varies in value) : — 


- 

1 Ri 4 venue 

[ Expenditure 


Gold pesos I 

Paper pesos 

! Gold pesos j 

Paper pesos 

1912 

1,259,337 

19,895,658 

1 999,411 1 

32,687,228 

1913 2 

1,508,142 

44,062,013 

: 1,503,569 ' 

52,331,249 

1914 

729, 56 i 

68,131,544 * 

; 711,365 ^ 

64,516,569* 

1915 ' 

1,951,200 

20,643,600 

603,805 i 

50,799,410^ 

191(5 1 

1,951,200 1 

20,643,600 ' 

603,805 1 

50,799,410 * 


1 EstiinateH. 

lievouuo eiiuivalont to 87 4. 1178 Z. ; ex|i ii(liture to 1)81, 1307/. 

Revenue dvalent lo ((88,084?. ; cxf>ftiHlitiire to G4'J,401/. 

4 Kstimatcd revenue equivalent to 41*8,4.78/. ; expenditure to 074,765/. 

On December 31, 1916, the outstanding external debt amounted to 716,450/. 
and the acknowlodged internal debt to 1,518,997 dollars gold (303,799/.) 
and 16,448,562 dollars pa])er (not including the paper currency, viz., 
115.000,000 dollars). The war deld to the Argentine and Brazil (the 
portion due to Uruguay was condoned) is not included in Government 
accounts. It may be said to exist only as a political weapon in the hands 
of those countries, and is by some considered an tdiectivc guarantee of the 
independence of Taraguay. 

Defence. 

The small army of Paraguay is drilled and trained and aimed on the 
German model, 'fetal about 100 olhccrs and 2,500 men, distributed at 5 
centres. The law of coiu[>ulsory service (2 years; has not yet been put into 
force. Ill the event of war the National Guard is called to the colours. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of converted merchant ve.ssels 
armed with modern guns. The largest is about 500 or 600 tons gross 
register. 

Production and Industry. 

Tlie soil of Paraguay is ['roductive and the climatic conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of many sub-trofiical jnoducts. But in its pre.sent con- 
dition much of the country is admirably suited to pastoral purposes. 
Excellent grazing land is abundant in Paraguay proper and in the Chaco 
region. The estimated number of horned cattle in 1916 was about 4,000,000. 
The meat packing and curing industry is encouraged by Government ; hides, 
jerked beef, and other animal products are exported. Verba viati, or 
Paraguay tea, which is a natural product of the virgin forests, is one of the 
chief articles of ex])ort. It is cultivated to a limited extent. The total 
export of yerba in 1915 was 10,360,268 lbs. Tobacco is also one of the 
principal products. The normal output is about 137,500 cwts., of which 
about 60 per cent, was (before the war) exported to Europe, chiefly to 
Germany. The export of timber to Argentina under normal conditions is 
considerable. Fruit-growing, especially oranges, is general. The exjiort of 
petit grain oil, tlie essential oil made from the leaves of tlie sour orange, 
amounted in 1915 to 38,423 kilos. Tlie total area devoted to sugar cultiva- 
tion (largely for the manufacture of spirit) is estimated at nearly 9,000 
acres. Koots (chiefly maudioca, sweet potatoes, and groniul-nuis), maize, 
beans, rice, &c.are grown for local consumption, but agrh nltiiro is primitive. 
The cultivation of cotton is encouraged by tlie authorities, but has not yet 
assumed oommorcial importance. 

4 V 
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Commerce. 

The following is the value of the imports ami exports (5 dollars = £1) 


Imports 1 
Exiiorts . 


] 01‘2 

£ 

1,070,120 

S47,14r> 


1013 

£ 

1,023,900 

1,120,180 


1014 

£ 

1,029,803 

010,874 


1015 

£ 

481,174 

1,110,410 


1910 


£ 

949,815 

1,640,500 


1 The comparison between the import values witli the exiiort values is apt to bo mis- 
leading, since thc.sc lignrc.s repre.sent ihv, convent ional vahifs only (as.sigiied by the customs 
tariff as the basis in wliich duties arc collected) and not the ascertained value ot‘ the 
good.s. 

Import duties (estimated) in 1914, 523,200/.; in 1915, 308,350/. Tlic 
r:Kport duties were estimated iii 1914 at 167,400/.; in 1915 at 75,970/. The 
taxes ill 1915 were estimated at 158,301/. 

The chief imports are textiles, j>rovisious, hardware, wines and spirits, 
drugs, and fancy goods. The cViief ex]>orts are hides, yerha, oranges, 
tobacco, timber, jerked and presei-ved beef, cattle, ])etit grain oil, and queb- 
raclio extract. Of the imports in 1915, the most important were foodstuffs, 
131,530/. ; hardware, 64,131/. : and textiles, 158,811/. Of the total exports 
in 1915, goods to the value of 725,397/. v;oiit to Argentina. The imports 
from Great Britain {chiefly consisting of textiles and hardware) amounted 
in 1915 to 155,!;'20/. or 32 5 per cent, of the total. The exports from I’araguay 
to the United Kingdom were valued at 38,703/. Tho'most favoured nation 
treaty’ of 1884 between Great Britain and Paraguay is in force. A free trade 
treaty was signed in 1016 between Paraguay and Argentina, but ha.s not yet 
been ratified. 


Communications. 

In 1915, 515 vcs.sels (of whicli 360 Argentine) with an aggregate tonnage 
of 242,296 tons, entered at the port of A.suncion in the River Plate trade, 
and 512 with a toiinago of 240,048 cleared. In the up-river traflic 2,168 
vessels of 98,962 tons entered and 2,171 vessels of 102,108 tons cleared. The 
steamers are mostly ‘ liners’ regulaily visiting the port. Paraguay is served 
by sundry steamship comjianies, the most important of which is that of 
Nicholas Mihanovich, Ltd., of Bueno.s Aire.s. 

There is a railway from Asuncion to fhiearnacion, on the Pio Alto 
Parana, a di.stance of 255 miles. The change of gauge on tlio Paraguay 
Central Railway from 5.^ ft. to the standard 4 ft. 8^ ins., was effected in 1910 
and a through train .service without lueak of bulk from Asuncion to Buenos 
Aires was opened in 1911. 3’lie })aBsenger accommodation, sleeping and 
restaurant cars are thoroughly u]) to date and well served. Opposite Eti- 
carnacion is Posadas, to which an Aigeutine line is extended, and the two 
lines are connected by a train ferry (opened October 10, 1918). The 
countiy roads ai e in general mere bullock tracks, and tran.s])ort is difficult 
.and costly. 

There is a line of tolcgra])h at the side of the railway. The national 
telegraph connects Asuncion with Corrientes and Posados in the Argentine 
Republic, and thus with the outside world ; there are altogether 2,050 miles 
of telegraph line and 64 telegraph offices. The telephone at Asuncion 
was destroyed by fire in 1913. Wireless telegraph stations have lately been 
erected at Asuncion and Concepcion. They are said to have a radius of 
500 kilom. by day and 1, 000 kilom. by night. Paraguay joined the postal union 
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in 1881 ; in 1914 the number of post offices was 385. In 1914, total 
number of pieces of mail matter handled was 7,291,635, and the number 
of telegraph me^iiagos sent (over Government wires) was 212,016. 


Money and Credit. 


The principal banks in Paraguay are the Bank of tlio Republic, opened 
in June, 1908 (capital, 4,000,000 dollars gold) ; the Mercantile Bank, 
established 1891, with a capital of 25,000,000 dollars paper ; the Agricultural 
Bank, established 1887, with a capital of 34,390,097 currency dollars ad- 
vanced by Government. The ciiiTency was increased in 1915 to 125,000,000 
dollars (10,000,000 dollars in suspense) 

There is no gold and silver (Uirrent and paper is the only circulating 
medium with the exception of a few small nickel coins The average rate of 
exchange in 1915 was about 190 dollars ])aper to 1/. The exchange fluctuates 
greatly, and conseipiently transactions are fr. quently made in dollais go/rZ at the 
nominal tixed rate of 5*04 dollars to the IZ. fcrgold coin and 5 dollars per 1/. 
for cheques or drafts, or in Alg^'ntine pi])er at 11-45 dollais to the IL 
On Januaiy 20, 1916, a law was passed establishing an Ofliec of Exchange or 
Conversion. For the purpose of buying gold currency the oflice had placed 
at its disposal (1) 1 0,000,000 q>eso.s j)aper currency, (2) the amounts received 
from the sale of gold currency, and (3) the availal)le funds in hand at the 
Agricultural Bank. 


Weights and Measures. 


The 1 Quadra 
,, 50 Quadras 
,, 1 cuadra c/uadrada 

,, Lcguacuadrada. 


100 varas (97 yards, about). 

1 league (2^ miles, about). 

2 acres (nearly), 
about 7-2 sq. miles. 


The weights and measures of the metric system are also in general use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Paraguay in Grfat Britain. 

Qonsid- General in Great Britain. — Alfred J ames. Appointed November 20, 
1897. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardilf, Liver- 
pool, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Minister Plc.vipotcntiary . — Sir R. T. Tower, K.C.M.G., C. V,0. (residing at 
Buenos Aires). 

Consul at Asuncion {Local rank of Secretary of Legation and Charge 
d' A ffaires in absence of Minister ). — Francis A. Oliver. 

Books of Reference, 

Anuario Katadistico de la Rop^dilica del Paraguay. Asinu'ion. Annual. 

Annual Message of President of the Republic upon opening of Oongvess on April 1. 
Asuncion. 

Boletin Ofidal of the several Government Departments. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondliolders. Annual. London. 

Akers (C. E.), History of South America, 1854-1904. London, 1904. 
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Arosenena (J.), CoriFtituciOTies Politicas de la America Meridional. Paris, 1878. . 
Audibert (A.), Qr. st.oii de Limites entr*^ el Paraguay y Bolivia. Asuncion, 1901. 
Belmonf ( Vnd»es de), WiUui^ou int<‘rnaci<‘nal del Paragua\ . Asuiicidn, 1012. 

Amiales, dii-Iouiatico y Militar, de la Guerra del Paragi^y. Asuncion, 190G. 
Bollnnd (E.), Exploracioncs praetieadas en el Alto Paraguay y en la Laguna Gaiba. 
Buenos Aires. 1001. 

Decoud(A L ), Album Grafico del Paraguay. Asuncion. 1012. 

Decoud (\\.), Geografia de la Ropdbli«‘a del Paraguay. Leipzig, 1011. 

Demernay (L, A.). Histoire phy^sique, economique ct i>olitiquc dn Paraguay et des etab- 
lissements des Jesuit cs. 2 vobs. Paris, 1865. 

Fischer-Treuenfehi {\i. von), Paraguay in Wort iind Bild. Berlin. 1900. 

Gra^rtm (R. K * Cuuiiingliame), A Vani.shed Arcadia, London, 1001 
Qrubb (W. IP), Among the Indians of tlte ParaguH\an Chaco [Missionary work]. 
London, 1004. - An Unknown People of an Unknown Land London, 1011. 

Jourdan [E. 0.), Guerra do Paraguay. Rio dc Janeiro, 1800. 

Koebeli'W. H ), Paraguay. Lt-mlon, 1017. 

La Dardye(Vj, De B.), Paraguay The Laud and the People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities. English Edition. Edited by E. G Raveustein, F.R.G.S. London, 1802. 
Mardonnld (X. K.). Picturesque Paraguay. London, 1011. 

Mangeh (II ), Wirtschaftliclie, Tiaturgeschichtliche, uud Kliinatologische Ahhandlun- 
gen aus Paraguay. Mi\n<'hen, 1004. 

Olancoaga (R. <le), Paraguay. [Translation from Reclus’ ‘ Geographic Universelle,’ with 
prolegomena and notes.] Asuncion, ISOC. 

Pa{je(Gomiuauder Thomas G.), La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. 
Narrative of the Exploration of IheTrihuiarics of the River La Plata and adjacent Countries 
during the years 1853. 1854, 1855, and 1850, umhu- the orders of the United States Govern- 
ment. New York, 1S07. 

Valle ntiti (W.), Paragnav : das L.and dor Guaranis. Berlin, 1007. 

Washburn (Charles A.), The History of Paraguay. With notes of j^ersonal observations. 
Boston and New York, 1871. 
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Reigning Shah. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah, tiom January 20, 1898 (27th Shaban 1315), 
suoceeded his father, Muhammad Ali Sliali (who abdicated) July 10, 1909, 
iimler regency of Ali Keza Khan, Azud cl Mulk, chief of tlio Kajar tribe. 
Azud el Mulk, the Regent, died Sejdembcr 22, 1910, and on the 25th of the 
same month the National Council elected Abu’l Kassim Khan. Nasser el 
Mulk, who was then in Phiro])e, as liis successor. The Regent arrived in 
Teh(*ran on February 8, 1911, and <lefinitely as.sumed the functions of Regent 
by taking the oath biTore the National (’ouncil on March 4. The coronation 
of the Shah took place on July 21, 1914, and the Regent left for Phiiopesoon 
after. 

JJrofhf'rs of the Shah. — 1. Itezad es Saltaneh. II. Muhammad Hassan 
Tabriz Mirza, Valiahd (heir ap}>arcnt), born FVbruary 19, 1899 (9th Shaban 
1310). III. Muhammad ^lehdi Mirza. TV. M^dimml Mirza. 

IJrielrs of the Shah. — I. Malik Man.sur Miiza, Sliua es Saltaneh, 
born 1880. II. Alm’l Path Mirza, Salar ed Dowleh, l»orn 1881. III. 
Abu’l Fazl Mirza, Azud es-Sidtau, born 1883. IV. Ilusein Kuli Mirza, 
born 1894. V, Nasr-ed din Mirza, borj) 1896. 

The Royal Family is very numerous ; there arc .some thousands of 
princes and ]trincesses, but the last o/licial year-book only mentioned about a 
hundred 

Tiie Shah of Persia — by his official title, ‘Shahinshah’ (a corruption of 
Slirdian Shfih), or King of Kings — was until 1906 absolub^ ruler within liis 
dominions, and master of the lives and goods of all his subjects. The whole 
revenue of the country Ixdng at tludr dis])osal, rt'cent sovereigns of Persia 
were able to anuiss a large private fort\ine, Vmt that of the present occupant 
of the throne is reported to amount to barely two millions sterling, most of it 
repre.sented by diamonds, the largc.st, the Dcrya i Nur, of 186 carats, and the 
Taj i Mah, of 146 carats, and other |>recion.s stones, forming tlie crown jewels. 

The ])rosent sovereign of Persia is the .seventh of the dynasty of the 
Kajars, wdiich took pos.se.ssion of the crown after a civil war extending 
over fifteen years, from 1779 to 1791. The date of accession of each of 
the sovereigns of the dynasty was as follows : — 


1. Aglia Muhainmcd . . 1794 

2. Path Ali, nephew of Agha 

Muhammed . . .1797 

3. Muhammed, grandson of F ath 

Ali 1835 

4. Nasr-ed-din, son of Muham- 

med .... 1848 I 


5. Muzaffar-cd-din, son of Nasr- 


ed-din .... 1896 

6. Muhammed Ali, son of 

Miizatfar-ed-diu . . 1907 

7. Sultan Ahmed, son of Mu- 
hammed Ali . . . 1909 


According to the Constitution the Shah mmst belong to tlie ShPah 
faith and his sncce.ssor must be his eldest sou, or next male heir in 
succession, whose mother was a Kajar princess. 


Constitution and Government. 

The form of government in Persia up to the year 1906 wa.s, in its most 
important features, .similar to that of Turkey. The Shfih, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the Mohammedan religion, was an aksolute ruler, generally 
regarded by the ])co]dc as the vico-rcgent of the Projdiet. In 1905 .however 
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the Persian people (demanded representative institutions, and in January, 
1906, the Government announced that the Shah had given his consent to 
the establishment of a National Council (Mejlis i Shora i ^illi). But the 
Mejlis was never pro2)erly constituted, though attempts were made to set it 
working. Since November, 1915, it has ceased to exist as a legislative or 
administrative body. (For a history of the struggle see The Statesman’s 
Yioar-Book for 1916, p. 1220.) The government of the country is in the 
hands of the Cabinet, whicli in August, 1916, was composed as follows 

Friinc Minister and Minister for Foreign ///hirs.— Vossougbod Dowleh. 

Minister of the Interior.— Mansur. 

Minister of IFar. — Hechmated Dowleh. 

Minister of FducatA07i. —^Um\tazo\ Molk. 

Minister of Fi^mnce. — Vacant. 

Minister of Public /ror/’s. —Ghavamed Dowleh. 

Minister of Justice. — Ib incc Nosrated Dowleh. 

Minister of Posts and Tclegra'phs. — Vaminol Molk. 

The country is divided into thirty-three x>rovinco.s, which are governed 
by goveriiors-general, who arc directly responsible to the central Govern- 
ment, and can nominate the lieutenant-governors of the districts com- 
prised in their own govornments-general. Some of the goveruments-general 
are very small, and do not bear subdivision into districts, &c. ; others arc very 
largo, and comxu'isc several xuoviiices. Govcrnors-general and lieutenant- 
governors are generally called Hakim, tlic former also often have the title 
of Wall, Forman Forma, kc. A lieutenant-governor is sometimes called 
Naib ol-Hiikumah ; one of a small district is a Zabit. Every town has a 
mayor or chief magistrate called Kalantar, or Daroglia, ' or Beglerbcgi. 
Every (piartor of a town or parisli, and every village, has a cliief who is 
called KedkhodL These olhccrs, w'hose chief duty is the collection of the 
revenue, are generally ax)pointed by tbc lieutenant-governors, but sometimes 
elected by the citizens. Most of the governors have a vizir or a jushkar, a 
man of Gxx)erienco, to whom are entrusted the accounts and the details of the 
government. The chiefs of nomad tribes are called Ilkhani, Ilbegi, Wall, 
Serdar, Sheikh, Tushmal ; they are responsible for the collection of the 
revenues to the governors of the province in which tlieir tribe resides. 

A law of May, 1907, provides for the election of rural and towui councils. 
In these elections practically all subjects have a right to vote, and the 
councils will be in direct communication with the National Council. 

On August 31, 1007, Great Britain an<l Ilussia agreed between themselves to limit the 
spliercs of their resj)ectivc interests in Por.sia to tlie Ponsian provinces adjoining the 
Rus.sian frontier on the one hand, and the British frontier on the otlier. The two PoW'ers 
respect the integrity and iinlependcnce of Persia, hut, at the same time, contemplate the 
possible necessity of financial control in confonnity with tlic prineiides of the agreement. 
The approximate area, i)oi>iilation, and customs revenue of each of the tliree spheres are 
given as follows 


- 

i Area 

! sq. inile.s 

. Population 

Net 

Revenue 

Customs 

(1014-15) 

British sphere .... 
Rus.sian sphere 

Neutral Bjihcre 

137.000 

306.000 

188.000 

G00,f>00 ! 

0,000,000 1 

1,010.000 ! 

£ 

31,745 

570,000 

108,203 


Blit in 1914-15 the Seistnn (British sphere) revemus were compounded with those of 
Fihorassan (Russian sphere), and all those of Neutral Kjfiiere were hyx>otheeatecl to England 
against loans and advances. 
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Area and Population. 

According to the latest and most trustworthy estimates, the country — 
extending for ahout 700 miles from north to south, and for 900 miles 
from oast to west — contains an area of 628,000 square miles. A vast 
portion of this area is an absolute desert, and tlie population is everywhere 
so scanty as not to exceed, on the average, tiftcen inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

The population now is estimated at about 9^ millions. 

The number of Europeans residing in Persia does not exceed 1,200. 
There are just over 600 British subjects resident in Persia (exclusive of 
British Indians). 

The principal cities of Persia are : -Teheran, with 280,000; Tabriz, 
with 200,000 ; Ispahan, with 80,000 ; Meshed and Kerman, with 60,000 ; 
Yezd, with 45,000 ; Barfurnsh and Shiraz, with 50 000 ; Hainadan, Kazvin, 
Korn, Kashan, Hesht, each with 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants. Of the 
nomads 260,000 arc Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 Kurds and Leks, 20,700 
Baluchis and Gipsies, 234,000 Lurs. 

Religion. 

Of the [Mipulatiou about 8.^ millions arc Mahometans of the Shi’ah sect, 
and 850,000 of the vSunni sect ; 10,000 arc Parsis (Guebres), 40,000 Jews, 
50,000 Armenians, and 30,000 Nestorians. 

The Maliomctans of the sect calhal Shi’ah dilfer to some extent in 
relmious doctrine, and more in historical belief, from the Moslems of the 
I’urKish Empire, who arc called Sunni. The Persian priesthood (ulema) is 
very powerful, and works steadily against all progress coming from Europe. 
Any person capable of reading the Koran and interpreting its laws may act 
as a priest (miilla). As soon as .such a priest becomes Known for his ^ust 
interpretation of the divine law, and for his knowledge of the traditions 
and articles of faitli, ho is called a mujtahid, or chief priest. There are 
many mnjtahids in Persia, sometimes several in one town ; there are, 
hoAvever, only four or live whose decisions are accepted as final. The highest 
authority, the chief priest of all, is the mujtahid, who resides at Kerbel.a, 
near Baghdad, and some consider him the vicegerent of the Projdiet, the 
representative of the Imam. The Shah and tlio Government have no voice 
in the matter of appointing the luujtahids, but the Sheikh -ul-Islaui, chief 
judge, and the Imam-i-Jum ah, chief of the great niosqne (Mjisjed-i-Jam'ah) 
of a city, are appointed by Government. Under the Iniam-i-JuiiPah are the 
pish iiain^ or khatib (leader ol public prayers and reader of the Khutbeh, 
the Friday oration), the mu'azzin (crier for prayers), and sometimes the 
mutavali (guardian of the mosque) ; this latter, as well as the mu’azzin, 
need not necessarily be a priest. All mosques and shrines have some endow- 
ments (wakf), and out of the proceeds of these are provided the funds for the 
salaries of the priests attached to them. The shrines of some favourite saints 
are so richly endow^ed as to be able to keep an immense staff of priests, 
servants, and hangers -on. 

The Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop. One bishop resides at Tabriz, the other at Ispahan. There are also 
a fow thousand Roman Catholic Armenians in Persia who have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isjahaii, the bishop of the Latin rite residing at Urumiah. 
There is a wide tolerance exorcised towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jews, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside ; in other places, however, they 
occasionally suffer opjwession from Mussulmans belonging to the lower 
classes. 
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Instruction. 

In recent years the educational question has played a prominent part in 
Persia Many schools of various degrees, entirely on Euro) can lines, have 
been established ; the Ministry of Education has undergone radical reforms ; 
the Educational Council recently created is doing very useful woik ; lemale 
education has been greatly advanced. It is sai<l thnt there aie now some 180 
schools in Persi?i with an aggregate of 10,000 pu})ils of both sexes. 

There are many colleges (medressch), supported by public funds, in which 
students are instructed in religion and Persian and Arabic literature, as well 
as in a certain amount of scientific knowledge, and many schools for children, 
while private tutors are very common, being employed by all families who 
have the means. A polytechnic school with a number ol Euro])ean professors, 
opened in Teheran in 1849, has done much towards introducing the knowledge 
of Western languages and science into Persia, and four French professors wore 
recently engaged for work at the college. There are also military colleges 
at Teheran and Tabriz. At Tehonm there is a French school sn])ported by 
the Alliance Fran^aiso. But the hulk of the po|>nlation are taught only to 
read the Koran. A ‘political college,’ Medn'.s>eh i Siasi, new having 30 
pupils, was opened in 1900, and prepares candidates for service in the Foreign 
Office, which pays 75,000 kran per annum for its maintenance. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the gfivernors and tlu'ir representatives, and by 
the Slieikhs-iil-Islam and the pneathood. The former administer justice 
according to the Urf, the unwritten or common law ; the latter according to 
the Shar’, the written or divine law. 

The dispensation of justice is always summary. In May, 1888, the Shah 
published a proclamation stating that henceforth no subject would be punished 
except by operation of law, and that all subjects bad full lil)erty as to life 
and property. But another proclamation publisbe<l in June annulled the first 
as far as regards liberty of pro})eity. 

Finance. 

In May, 1916, a “Commission Financiere Mixte,” composed of the 
Administrator of the Treasury (a I’ersian), one Russian, one English and two 
other Persians, was formed for the inspection and approval of past due 
claims on the Governmeut. 

The revenue for 1911-12 amounted to 2,042,850^ , and the expenditure 
to 1,608,600Z. In 1912-13 the revenue amounted to 1,055,792/., and in 
1913-14 to 1,480,778Z. 

More than half of the revenue consists of payments in cash or kind 
raised by assessments upon towns, villages, and districts, eacli of which has 
to contribute a fixed sum, the amount of which is changed from time to time by 
tax-assessors (mumayiz) appointed by the Government. Almost tlie entire 
burthen of taxation lies upon the labouring classes. 

Approximate gross Customs receipts during year 1914-16 (£1 =60 Kran) 
compared with ycai\s 1912-13 and 1913-14 : — 


- 

1912-13 

! 1913-14 

1914-16 

Northern Zone 

£ 

— 

£ 

Azerbaijan (Tabriz) .... 

164,326 

171,726 

86,912 

Aatara 

38,776 

40,822 

36,809 

Ghilan (Enzeli) . . . . j 

212,677 

184,416 

128,333 

Meshediear 

48,833 

! 47,083 ! 

26,018 

Benderguez j 

31,318 

27,786 ! 

17,700 

Khoraasan ■ 

83,499 

1 91,769 1 

64.000 

Kermanshali 

84,970 i 

104,663 i 

62,837 
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— j 1012-13 1013-14 

1014-15 

Southern Zone £ i 

Bn.sliire 08,ri21 | 

Bunder Abbas . . . ' 31,09() i 

Mohanunorah — I 

Teheran 16,480 | 

£ 

82,021 
.S8,^97 
.^3,1 10 
10,580 

£ 

00 075 
26,378 
32,310 
28,425 

Total ' 810,40.^) ! 

861,8721 1 589,107 

1 T e Kran value of the gross leceipta m actunlh 4,276,83^' botier tlian tlie previoins 
year, but the 10% rise in the rate of exchange reduces it to nil in the sterling value. 

With all over<iue instalments j.aid up, the total debt of Persia as at 
Decemlnu’ 31, 1916, was as bdl.iws : — 

Loans 

Original 

Amount 

£ 5. d. 

3,430,000 0 0 

1,111,100 0 0 
314,281 16 4 
1.“’ 50, 000 0 0 

490.000 0 0 

360.000 0 0 

Outstanding 

1. Iluasian 6 })er cent, loan of 1000, 1002 . 

2. llUK.s'an Consolidated 7 per cent, loan, 1011 . 

3. Indian T) yier ceiit loan . .... 

4 Itiutenal Bank of Persia 5 pf r cent, loan 

5. British Advances of 1912-14, 7 i>er cent 

0. British Advances, 1 016-1 . 

£ f. d, 

3,147,564 0 0 
825,440 0 0 
255,790 6 8 
1.246, 75 0 0 

490.000 0 0 

860.000 0 0 

i 

6,064,281 16 4 

6, 32'), 678 6 8 


The above rc])i osents wliat th*' Persian Government should owe, but the 
instalments cine have not all been paid up owing to the diminution ofeustoms 
receipts whi(‘h guarantee the rey^ayments : thus (2)— Nothing has been paid 
sinee July, 1914, the real debt is therefore 059,725/. ; or (6) in September, 
1915, the Hritisli Government decided to assist Persia by further a-lvances 
of 30,000/. per month as from January, 1915: these advances, with the 
exception of 23,000/., have lieen fully paid : nothing has yet been decided 
as to how long these advances are to continue nor of tlie mode of repayment. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The Persian army is of Oriental type, and is irregularly recruited. 
European oflicers of various nationalities have been en^ ployed from time to 
time, but have not been able to effect much. Certain districts are supp- sed 
to furnish battalions, and each of the provinces several hartalions. Where 
the tribal system prevails, tlie tribe furnishes 1, or sometimes 2, battalions, 
usually under their own chiefs. Christiana and Jews pay a tax, and cannot 
be called on to serve. The nizam^ or regular troops, consist, accor<ling to the 
official livSts, of 79 battalions of infantry, 23 batteries of field artillery, and a 
battalion of y)ioneers, but whether many of these units actually exist is 
uncertain ; it is supposed to be formed into 12 divisions. Tlie strength of 
battalions is, nominally, from 600 to 800, and the batteries have from 4 to 
8 guns. The irregular troops are beMeved to amount to about 60,000 district 
and tribal horse, and an uncertain number of footmen, all badly, or 
indifferently, armed, and of no value whatever. 

There is also at the capital the “Cossack Brigade,” consisting of 8 
squadrons, 1 small battalion of infantry and a horse battery of 6 (Knipp) 
guns. The total strength does not exceed 2.000 of all ranks. The men 
are Persians, organised and trained by Hussian officers. In 1912, Russia 
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obtained the formal ;onsent of the Persian (rovernment to the formation of 
a similar Cossack Brigade at Tabriz under Russian officers ; the consent of 
the Persian Govern men t was given as a condition for th§ withdrawal of 
Russian troops in Azerbaijan. Owing to the deticicncy of the Customs 
Receipts of the Northern Zone, from which the Brigade should bo paid, tlic 
Russian Government itself lias been ]>aying for the needs of the Brigade. 

There was a Gendarmerie under Swedish officers, consisting of about 
7,000, of whom aliout 1,000 were mounted. They were organised in 6 
regiments (9 battalions) and wore armed with the Mauser; they had also 
12 machine guns and 4 uinuntain gums. 'Phe regiments were distributed as 
follows: — 2 in Teheran, 1 at Ispahan, 1 at Shiraz, 1 at Buriijird, 1 at Kaiivin, 
and 1 company at Kerman. There was also an extra and independent force 
in Tabiiz. The whole force was under 30 Swedish officers and some 200 
nativ(3 officers. The cost of upkeep of this h»rce. was 360,000/. annually. 
The claims of the Gendaiinorie against the Government for unpaid budgets 
amounted in September, 1915, to 40,000/. , and as tlie pay was not forth- 
coming the force was disharnh'd in September, 1915. The length of roads 
under the charge of the gendarmerie was idiout 950 miles. 4'he remnants 
of the Gendarmerie were enrolled at the end of 1915 as a force of ‘ Araiiieh 
(or Koadguards) numbering 2,000 men (of whom 300 were in Yezd and the 
rest in d'eheran) under a Swedish officer, not of tlie regular army. 

Ill 1913 the police service of Telieraii was akso limnled over to Swedish 
organizers, of whom there arc -1. '‘I'hcrc are also forces at Kazviii, and 
Ispahan, and some in Tahi iz and Ke.sht. 

Navy. 

The navy is quite unimportant, for the only l)oat is used for Customs 
purposes. 

Production and Industry. 

Besides great (piautitio.s of wheat, barley, rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, 
cotton, &c., Persia yuoduces inucii silk. The opium industry, as well as 
the yiroduction of gums, chiefly tragacaiith, arc increasing. The wool of 
Khorassan is the best, and niucli of it reaches Bradford vid Batum. Persian 
carpets, of which tliere are niaiiv kinds, are all made by hand. The export 
of carpets amounted to 977,429/. in 1911-12, 1,207,856/. in 1912-13, and 
431,140/. in 1914-15. The {uiiicipal centres of the industry are Tabriz, 
Haiiiadan, Sultanabad, and Kerman. 

The mineral deposits of Persia are considerable. The zones producing 
minerals are (1) the Province of Azerbaijan, (2) the slopes of the Elburz 
range, (3) Khora.ssan, (4) Kernjan, {r>)tlie districts around Ispahan and Nain, 
and (6) the region of Per.sian Gulf. In Azerbaijan, iron, lead, and cojjy3er 
ores exist in aiiundam e Lead is fonjid in Khalkal region. Coal is worked 
near Tabriz. The slopes of the Elburz are rich in deposits of coal and iron. 
Turquoise mines are found in Khorassan, and also coy 3 y)pr, coal and salt. 
Kerman produces copper, lead, manganese, rnarhlp, borax, turquoises, iron, 
mercury, nickel, and cobalt, in the southcin region along the Persian Gulf 
the chief minerals found are nayditha, rock salt, and iron ochre. 

Commerce. 

The principal centres of oommorce are Tabriz, Teheran, Hainadan, and 
Ispahan ; the principal ports, Render Abbas, Mohammerah, and Bushire on 
the Persian Gulf, and Astara, Enzeli, Mechedissar, and Bonderguez on the 
Caspian. On March 21, 1899, the Government abolished the farm system in 
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A^so^baija^l aiid Kermiiashah, aud one year later in all other provinces, estab- 
lishing at the same time a uniform duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem on imports 
and exports. Ho^yever, the districts of Mohammerah (with im])orts and exports 
valued at about 300,000Z. j)er annum), of the Karuu River and of Kurdistan 
on the western frontier, that of Seistan on tlie eastern frontier, and some of 
the smaller ports on the Persian Gulf, were then not interfered with, and the 
greater part of the Persian Gulf pearl trade also esca])e(l the authorities until 
the following year. 

The commercial treaty with Great Britain made in 18.57 provided for the 
‘most favoured nation’ treatment. In October, 1901, a treaty between 
Persia and Russia was concluded, fixing anewtarilf, but this treaty expressly 
reserved^ the ‘ most favoured nation ’ treatment for the countries already 
enjoying it. The treaty was ratified in December, 1902, aud the new 
tariff came into force February 11, 1908. A few days before, a new treaty 
(ratified in May) was made with Great Britain, under which the duties 
levied on British imports will be the same as on Russian imtJorts. 

According to the statistics published by the Minister of Finance the 
values of the imports aud exports for the six years 1909-15 were as 
follows : — 


Years 

Imports 

EitI)orts ■ 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 


i £ 

£ i 


£ 

£ 

1910--JI 1 


7,50S.V4S 

101.3-1 1 

1 i,700p.33 

8,2.87,91)3 

i 

11,404.199 

s,4i:.,(;!»4 : 

1014-1.'. 

8,022.030 

6,000,060 

1912-13 1 


8,720. ()»;:» i 

ioi:.-io 

7,735,000 

0,285,577 


Tlie following table shows (in thousands of kran : 55 kran ^ IZ. hi 

1913-14, and 00 kran in 1914-15) the values of the chief imports into, aud 
exports from, Persia in 1913-14 and 1914-15 : — 


Imports 

1013-14 

1014-15 ■ 

Exports 

1913-14 

1914-15 


1000 

Kran 

1000 

K ran 


lOOO 

Kran 

1000 

Krau 

Cottons .... 

201 ,01 s 

142,000 

Fruits .... 

70,.3.‘-'4 

51,645 

Sugar .... 

170,510 

127,210 

Carjtets .... 

53,677 

25,762 

'I’ea 

38,602 

23,1.50 

Cotton .... 

85,236 

73,484 

Gold and .silver bav.s 

.5,687 

22,704 

Fish 

7,886 

7,550 

Do. coin 

0, 2 1 7 

3,010 

Pico 

42,197 

21,375 

Petroleum 

10,l!ni 

13,0.36 

Gold and .silver coins 

16,924 

13,530 

Yarn 

1:5,721 

10,522 

Gums .... 

12,924 

5,660 

Flour .... 

1(;.050 

8,005 : 

Olduiii .... 

37,714 

11,446 

Woollens .... 

13,416 

8,672 !• 

Wool .... 

12,408 

12,207 

Indigo and c.ocliineal 

3,732 

1,116 ; 

Cocoons .... 

13,449 

6,525 

Haberdashery 

12,734 : 

7,400 ';l 

Skius ... 

7,984 

7,35 1 

Rice 

8,732 

7,021 !; 

Animals .... 

1 10.760 

9,698 

Spices .... 

5,504 

' 3,285 

Silk stuir 

1 5.573 

‘ 8,265 

Wool . . 

.3,891 

; 1,340 i 

Cottons .... 

! 2,284 

j 2,456 

Animals . 

2,M5 I 

i 2,69) ; 

Hides .... 

' 10,656 

; 12,897 

Silk Goods . . -I 

7,005 : 

: 3,746 

Silk 

i 1,446 1 

' 1,079 

Tin, zinc aud lead . 
Tobacco . 

2..314 

3,052 

1 . 666 
2,814 

Wheat aT»d barley 

Pearls and other precious 

' 4,003 

I 

7,409 

Copper and nickel . . | 

2,784 

1 2,991 

aioiies .... 

1,428 

372 

Iron and steel . . , 

5,052 

1 4,99() 

1 Woollens'. 

1,277 j 

, 60S 

Maimfacturcd iron & steel i 

6,575 

10,457 

1 Drugs .... 

3,862 ' 

! 2,287 

Timber 

5,118 

3,802 

1 Timber .... 

2,000 

1 1,784 

Silkworm eggs 

2,(540 

2,884 

Tobacco .... 

2,797 

1 t»90 

1 
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In the years enc ing March 20, 1914 and 1915, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows — 

. - ^ t 

Imports Exi>oits 


From or to 


Afghanistan 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

China .... 
Egypt .... 
United States 
British Empire . 

France and Colonies . 
Italy 

Netherlands and Colonies 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Muscat 

Oman .... 


lOl.-i-H ; 

1014-1-5 

£ : 

£ 

8S,s;u ' 

56,200 


206,600 

162,1»10 : 

63,534 

L>79,8a:> ! 

120,000 

: 

5,770 

'2:vs : 

161 

4,0H4 1 

7,200 

8,235,540 : 

2,466,000 

3. 0, So [ : 

18.5,000 

101,763 1 

65,030 

21,033 ! 

8,01.5 

0,470,603 : 

4,666,520 

16,3t*S j 

0,720 

400,1.55 1 

318,060 

2,809 j 

5, 1 50 

.30,397 1 

26,682 


1013-14 

1914-15 

£ 

£ 

54,025 

40,450 

53,606 

23,506 

13,050 1 

8,855 

4,070 1 

• 3,852 

20,761 ; 

1 400 

01,268 

; 89,339 

185,640 

: 73,550 

1,038,378 

i 1,472.033 

83,440 

18,700 

100. 4 28 

2,570 

2-50,264 

28,700 

6,402,021 , 

4,374,400 

1,048 

400 

670,310 

357,000 

3,112 

i 4,724 

131,034 

92,800 


Of the total trade Kus.sia enjoys 60*53 jier cent,, and the Pritish Ein})ire 
15*5 percent. 

Tonnage entcied at Bushire, Lingah, Bunder Abbas, Mohammerah, and 
several smaller ports was : in 1914-15, 1,591,080 tons, of which 1,339,006 
Britisli, 11,739 Knssian, and 81,623 German ; 13,274 ,la})aiiese. At Caspian 
]jorts ill 1913-14, 797,850 tons, all Russian; in 1914-15, 752,617 tons, all 
Russian. 

There arc trade routes through Trebi/ond, through Resht and Meshed 
to Ru.ssia, through Khora.s.sau and Seistan to Afghanistan and India, and 
through Kermanshah to Baghdad. 

Total trade between r(3rsia and United Kingdom (B>oard of Trade Peturns) 
for 5 years : — 


- 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 

Import.s from Persia to IJ, K. 
Export.s to Pcr.sia from U.K. 

£ 

0.57,715 

878,143 

£ 

420,562 

724,808 

£ 

704,868 

709,042 

' £ 

1 044,401 

880,651 i 

£ 

485,285 

552,415 


Money and Credit. 

The Shah in 1889 granted a coucc-ssion to Baron Julius de Reuter foi 
the formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head office at Teheran and 
branches in the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn of 
the same year, with the title “The Imperial Bank of Persia,” and 
incorporated by Royal Charter granted by H.M. the late Queen, and 
dated September 2, 1889. The authorised capital is 4 millions sterling, which 
may be increased. The bank .started with a capital of one million sterling, of 
which the greater part was remitted to Persia at the then reigning exchange 
of 32-34. In consequence of the great fall in silver and the rise in the 
exchange, to 50 or more, the capital was reduced in December, 1894, to 
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660,000/. The bank has the exclusive right of issuing bank-notes — not 
exceeding 800,000/. without the assent of the Persian Government. The 
issue of notes is>on the basis of the silver kran. In virtue of one of the 
articles of the concessiou the cash reserve for the first two years was 50 per 
cent., and afterwards 33 yjer cent. The bank had the exclusive right of 
working throughout the Empire the iron, copper, lead, mercury, coal, 
petroleum, manganese, borax, and asbestos mines, not already conceded. 
There is also established at Tehran the lliissian ‘ Panque d’Escoinjjte,’ 
formerly ‘ Banque des Prets de Perse ’ (whicli is connected with the Pussian 
State Hank and floated the loans of 1900 and 1902 to Persia). A concession 
for a National Bank was signed, February 6, 1907. The capital of this bank 
will be 15,000,000 tomans. It will have the riglit to issue notes after the 
Imperial Bank’s right has expired. It has not yet (January, 1917) been 
established. 

Communications. 

A small railway from Teheran to Shah Abdul-azim (six miles) was opened 
in July, 1888, and is in the hands of a Belgian com})any, ‘ Society des chemins 
de fer et tramways de Perse. * The river Kanin at the head of the Persian Gulf 
has been opened to foreign navigation as far as Ahwaz. It is served by a fort- 
nightly steamship service subsidised by the British Government. 

Until 1903 the only carriageable roads in Persia were Teheran- Kom and 
Teheran-Kesht, the former 91 miles, the latter about 220 miles, and on both 
mails and travellers were conveye<l by carts. Since then good roads have 
been made from Tabriz to Julfa (Russian frontier), Kazviu lo Hamadan, 
Meshed to Askaliad, Kom to Bultanabad, and others. Mails and passengers 
are now conveyed by carts on them and .some other roads, but the latter, only 
slightly improved and being practically as nature iwade them, are somewhat 
difficult for wheeled traffic. A concession for the constniction of a cart road 
with the o[)tion of changing it later for a “ chaus.see, ’’ or macadamised road, 
from Kazvin to Enzeli on the Cas[)ian was granted to a Russian firm in 1893, 
and the Russian Government having aided with capital and guarantee, 
construction w'as begun in 1897 and the road upened for traffic in August, 
1899. The concession inclmles the road from Kazvin to Teheran, which has 
been o})on for wheeled traffic since 1880, and a branch from Kazvin to 
Hamadan. All these are in good working order now. 

In 1898 Messrs. Lynch took over a concession granted to a Persian subject 
for a caravan road between Ahwaz and Is])ahan, with rights of levying tolls, 
and opened the road for traffic in the autumn of 1900. In 1903 Messrs. Lynch 
acquired the concessionary riglits of the Imperial Bank of Persia for the 
roads Teherau-Kom-Ispahnii, Koiii-Mohammerah, and formed the “ Persian 
Road and Trans})ort Company,” which started constniction on the Kom- 
Ispahaii section in the summer of 1904. 

In virtue of another concc.ssion a Russian company has constructed a 
railway from Julfa (Perso- Russian frontier) to Tabriz (opened March 7, 1916). 

Persia has a system of telegraphs consisting of 6,312 miles of line, with 
10,754 miles of wire, and 131 stations. — (1) 1,706 miles of line with 5,318 
miles of wire are worked by an English staff, and form the ‘ Indo-European 
Telegraph Department in Persia,' a British Government department, es- 
tablished in virtue of a number of conventions from 1863 to 1901 between 
the British and Pcivsian Governments. The last convention was for the 
construction and working by the British Government of a three- wire line 
from Kashan to British Belmdiistan via Yezd Kerman, and Bam. Tele- 
grajihic communication with India was effected in May, 1904. (2) 467 miles 

of line with three wires, 1,371 miles of wire between Teheran and Julfa on 
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the Uussc-Persian frontier, are worked by the Indo-European Telegraph 
Company, Limited, according to its concession of 1868. (3) About 3,600 

miles of single wire lines belong to the Persian Government, and are worked 
t>y a Persian staff. 

The first regular postal service, established by an Austrian official in Persian 
employ, was opened January, 1877. Under it mails are regularly conveyed to 
and from the principal cities in Persia. There is a service twice a week to and 
from Europe via Ke.sht or Tabriz and Tillis (letters to be marked ‘ via Russiae ’) 
and a weekly service to India via Pushire. There are 218 post offices. 
In 1902 the post office was joined to the Customs Department worked by 
Belgian officials. In August, 1909, posts and telegraphs weie placed in 
charge of a Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, wlio is a member of the Cabinet, 
but as to the number of letters, postcards, parcels, &;c., conveyed, and 
telegrams transmitted, very few statistics are obtainalde. During the year 
1912-13, about 284,000,000 letters, post cards and newspa])ers, of which 
4,000,000 were registered, were delivered in Persia, and tlicre were 320,000 
parcels delivered from Euro]>e via Russia. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


The monetary unit is the kran, a silver coin, formerly weighing 28 nak- 
hods (88 grains), then reduced to 26 nakhods (77 grains), now weighing 
only 24 nakhods (71 grains) or somewliat less. The proportion of pure silver 
was before the new coinage (commenced 1877) 92 to 95 per cent.; it was then 
fixed at 90, but occasionally coins with only 89J have been turned out from 
the Mint, In 1874 a kran had the value of a franc, 25 being equal to 11. 
The value of a kran is at present (January, 1916) about 4d., a H. bill oii 
London being worth 60 kran. 

The coins in circulation, with their values calculated at exchange U. = 
50 kran, arc : — 


(>opper. 

PHI .... 0*12^/. 

ShdM-2PU . . 0 ' 24 (^. 

Shd}ds~4 PHI . . 0’48i^. 

Four Shdhts = {\ A hhdsst) , 0 '96r^. 


Silver. 

Five Shdhts=r:10 Pdl=l Kr<f,n 1 ‘20^/. 
Ten Shdhts— h Kran . 2*40rf. 
One Kran — ^i) Shdhta . i’SOd. 

Two Kran . . . 9’60^^. 

Five Kran . . . 2.5. O'OOd. 


Copper is out of official circulation ; it only exists in outlying provinces. 

In consequence of an exce.ss of coinage by a former mint-nia.ster the 
copper money greatly de])reciated in value since 1896 and was circulating 
at less than its price of cojjper, viz. 80 to 83 copper shahis (weighing 
about lb.) to one silver kran (4ld.). The Government then decided to 
introduce a nickel coinage in.stead ; great quantities of live and ten centimes 
pieces, of same size and weight as tho.se current in Lelgium, and of the 
nominal value of and kran, wore coined at Brussels and put into 
circulation in the autumn of 1900, the co}>pcr coinage being withdrawn, and 
of these nickel pieces nearly live million kran face value aie now (January, 
1911) in circulation. 

Gold coins are ; J Toniany ^ Tonuiny 1 Toinctii^ 2, 5 and 10 Tomavs^ 
but they are notin circulation as current money, bccaii.se of their ever- varying 
value in Kran (silver) and no coins of the higher values have been .struck 
for some years. A Toman in silver is th(3 e([uivalent of 10 Jeran (now 
worth 3«. 4d.)y but a gold Toman has a value of 22 Kran {Is. 4d.). 

Accounts are reckoned in dinars, an imaginary coin, the ten-thousandth 
part of a toman of ten kran. A krijx therefore = 1,000 din§,rs ; one 3 hahi= 
50 dinars. 
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The unit of weight is the iiiiskril (71 grains), subdivided into 24 nakhods 
(2 '96 grains) of 4 gaiiduin (*74 grain) each. Sixteen miskals make a sir, 
and 5 sir make ,an abbassi, also called wakkeh, kervankeh. I^Iost articles 
are bought and sold by a weight called batman or man. The mans most 
frequently in use are : — 


Tabriz S Abhdssifi 
Man-'i’Noh Abhdsst = 9 AhbdsAs 
ManA’Kohneh (the old man) . 

^fan-^-Shdh — ^ Tabriz Mans . 

Man-uRty = 4 ,, 

Man-i- Bender yihbdssi .... 

Man-i-Hdshe/nii — l^ Mans 

Corn, straw, coal, &c. , are sold ]>y Kharrdr 


= 640 Mlskids 

= 6-49 

= 720 

= 7*30 

= 1,000 

= 10'14 

= 1,280 „ 

= 12'98 

= 2,560 

= 25-96 

= 840 

= 8-52 

720 

= 116-80 


= 100 Tabriz Mans = 649 ‘142 , 


The unit of measure is the zar or gez ; of this standard several are in use 
The most common is the one of 40 '95 inches ; another, used in Azerbiajan 
equals 44'09 inches. A farsakh theoretically = 6,000 zar of 40'95 inches = 3‘87 
miles. Some calculate the farsakh at 6,000 zar of 44*09 inches = 4 ‘17 miles. 

The measure of surface is jerib = 1,000 to 1,066 square zar of 40*95 
inches = 1,294 to 1,379 square yards. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Persia in Great Britain. 


yjnvoy Bedruordiaanj and Minister Rlen i potent i ary , — Mirza Mchdi Khan 
Mochirol Molk (appoinb-t] July 4, 1911). 

('ounseltor. — Mirza Abdol Gluilfar Kban. 

First Seerctary. — Mobanu'd Ali Kban Ebteshani lb)mayoun. 

Third Berretfn'y. — Katbollab Kban Noury Monazemes-vSaltaneb, 

Honorary Attar he, — Alxlol Ali Khan Sadighes-Saltaneh. 

(JfonsulAjencrat. — H. S. Foster. 

2. Of Great Britain in I^ersja. 

Teheran: Envoy, Minister, and Consal-Gcnerat. — Sir C. M. Marling, 
G.B.. K.C.M.fb Appointed March, 1915. 

Counsellor. — lion. E. vScott, 0. .^^.G., M.V (,). 

Secretaries,— K. J. V. Astcll and G. l\ Churchill. 

Military AtJache.- AA.-CoX. G. S. F. Napier. 

Honorary Atfaeh^. — Henry Alacban. 

There are Consular representatives at 3'eberan, Tabriz (C.), Keslit, 
Bushire (C. G.), Bunder Abbas, Me.shed (C.-G.), Ispahan (C.-G.), Soistan, 
Kerman, Mcdnimmerali, Shiraz, Kermanshah, llamadan, Yezd. Ahwaz, 
Tuvbat- i-Haidari . Sul tanabad. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Persia, 

1. Official 1‘ublicationk. 

Blue Boofr*. — A flairs of Persia, December iv'OO, to November, lUOS, 1V>10, bUl, 

1912, PM8, and 1014. 

Eastern Persia : an Account of the Journeys of tlic Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72. 2vols. 187(5. 

Treaty Series, No. 10, 1903. This gives the Commercial Convention of May 27, 1908, 
The customs tariff is also given in the Boanl of Trade Journal (No. 32.')) for February 19, 
1903, and in United IStatca Consular Hejiorts (No. 273) for June, 1903. Treaty series No. 
34. Convention with Russia relating to Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet, 1907. 

Foreign OlHce Reports. [On the trade of Bushire, Lingah, Bunder Abbas, Mohammerah 
and other ports in the Persian Gulf. On Kermanshah. On the trade of Resbt, and of 
Meshed. Annual Series. Ijondon. 

4 O 
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2. NoN-OfFIOIAL PUBLIOATIONB. 


AdarM (Isaac), Persia by a Persian. London, 1006. 

( James), Persia, the Land of the Im^im.s. London, 1886. , 

Benjamin G. W.), Persia and the Persians. London, 1887.— Persia, [In Story of the 
Nation.s Serit'sJ 3d. ed. London, 1888. 

Bert (F. B.), 'ldirou>;h Per.sia from tlic Gulf to the Casj)ian. London, 1900. 

Browne {¥l. G.), A Year amongst llie Persians. London, 1893.— The Ilevolutionin Persia. 
London, 1910. 

Ckh’ol (V.), The Middle Eastern Question. London, 1904. 

(J re>^i^on (\V , T.), Peisia. London, 191)0. 

Ourzon (Lord), Persia and Uie Persian Question. [Ghnii. 1. contain.? an account of 
Kurojman literature relating to Per.sia (900-1891), and there are hi bliograpliical footnotes 
throughout the volumes.] 2 vols. liondou, 1892. 

J'Vurncr (J)r.), Trois Aiis ;i la Conr <le IVrse. Paris, 1899. 

Fraxer Persia and Turkey iu Bevolt. London, 1910. 

Gordon (Sir T. E.). Pensia Uevi.sited, 1895. Lomlon. 1896. 

GroB/« (H.), Wandernngen in Persicn. Berlin, 1910. -Zur Natur nnd VVirtschaft von 
Voiderasieii. 1. Persien. Frankfurt, 1911. 

/iecZi/i(Dr. Sven), Overland to India. 2 Vols. London, 1910. 

Ij/axsa (A. i.), Journey to the North Persian Kurdistan. (In Bussinn.) Petrograd, 


, London, 1900. 


Jackson (A. V.W ), Persia, Past and Present ; a Book of Travel and Research, 1 
Junj; (K.), Die Wirtsehaftliclien Verhallnisse Persiens. Berlin, L*10. 

La»?dor (11, S.), Acros.s Co v(ded-Lan<ls. 2v«.Is. Loiulon, 1902. 

Laj/ard (Sir II. A.), Early Adventure.^ in Persia. Siv.. New e,d. 2 vols. Lomlon, 1894. 
iVialcolm (N.), Five Years in a Persian 'fown ( Vezd). London, 1905. 

Mar/c/mm (Cl ennmt.s IL), General Sketelj of the llistorv of Persia. London 1874 
Moore (A.), ThoUiienl Express. Londoji, ]9I I. ' ’ 

Purnpelly (U.), Exidoiations iji I'urkcstan. [with Eastern Persia and Sistanl. Wasliin^r. 
ton, 1905. 

Baudinson{G.) H'l^iory of Ancient J>crsia Vol. IV. of the History of the Ancient 
Moiiarcliies of the East. London, 1868.- -Tlie Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy. London 
18 ^ 6 . ’ 


Shuster (W. M.), The Strangling of Pci'sia. I. (Union, 1912. 

Stillniun {C, IJ.), Tiie Subjects ofthc Shah, Loudon, 1902. 

Slraiqit (G. Le), The Lambs nf the l/ist. jji Calijobafe. Cambridge, 1905. 
SG/urf (D.), llie Struggle foi' Persia. London, 1902. 

(Ella C.), Persia and its People. London, 1910. 

(P. M.), Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. London 
2 vols. London, 1915. 


1902,— A History of Persia. 


Barzee (Dorothy de, Baroness dT lei mallei, P(>eps into Persia. London, 191.S. 

(E.C’.), Acro.ss Pei-.sia. Loudon, 1907. ’ 

I.oiidonPsS(i' 18*3.-Pcr(iiH as it i«, 

Yatc (C. E.), Kliura.-an and Sis! an. London, 1900. 
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PERU. 

' (Repcblica deb Peru.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Peru, formerly the most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of independence 
July 28, 1821 ; hut it was not till after a war, ])rotracted till 1824, that 
the country gained its actual freedom from Spanish rule. The Republic 
is politically divided into departments, and the departments into provinces. 
According to the Constitution jn'oclairned on Noveml'er 10, 1860, the legislative 
power is vested in a Senate (52 members) and a House of Representatives (116 
members), the latter compo.sed of deputies of the provinces, in the proportion 
of one for every 30,000 inliabitants or fraction exceeding 15,000 and the 
former of representatives in the projmrtion of four senator.', for each 
de[)artment which has more than eight provinces ; three for each department 
which has less tlian eight proviticcs and more than four ; two for each 
department which has less than live and more tlian one ; one for a 
department liaving only one province ; and one for the littoral province 
of Callao. Senators must have an income of 1,000 soles (100^.) a year 
or belong to a scientific profession; and deputies 500 soles (50/.) a year, 
or belong to a scieutihe profe.ssion. Both simators and deputies are elected 
by a direct vote. Every two years one-third of the members of each fdiamber, 
as decided by lot, retire. Congress meets annually on July 28, and sits for 
90 days only. It may be suminoned as often as necessary, but no extraordi- 
nary session may last more than 45 days. 

The executive power is entrusted to a President, elected for 4 years 
and not rc-cligible till after another 4 years. He receives 48,000 soles 
(4,800/.) a year and an amount for administration exjienses, fixed by 
Congress each year. There are two Vice-Presidents, wlio take the place of 
the President only in case of his death or incapacity, and they are elected 
for four years. The Vice-Presidents receive no salary as such. The President 
and Vice-Presidents are elected by direct vote. 

Prcaident. — Dr. Jo.'-ii Pardo. Assumed office on August 18, 1915. Term 
of ollice expires August 18, 1919. 

The President exercises his executive functions through a Cabinet 
of six ministers, lidding office at liis pleasure. Tlio ministers are those 
of the Interior, War and Marine, Foreign Affairs, Justice, witli Worship 
and Instruction, Finance and Public Works. Each minister receives 6,000 
soles (600/.) a year. None of the President’s acts has any value without 
the signature of a minister. 

The departments are divided into provinces (110 in all), and these 
are subdivided into districts (850 in all). Each department is administered 
by a Prefect, and each province hy a Sub- Prefect. Municipal councilloi’s 
are elected by direct vote, and foreigners are eligible. 

Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years The 
census returns of 1876 put the number of inhabitants at 2,660,881, of whom 
about 18*8 per cent, were white, 1*9 per cent, negroes. 67 *6 per cent. Indian, 
24*8 per cent, mestizos (Cholos and Zambos), and 1*9 per cent. Asiatic, 
chiefly Chinese. An estimate in 1908 gives the population in tlyit year as 
4,600^000. The population of the capital, Lima, according to the municipal 

4 u 2 
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(leiisus of 1908, was 140,884, iul913 it was 143,600 ; Callao 34,346 (in 1906), 
Arequipa 35,000 to 40,000, Cuzco 10,000 to 16,000, Iquitos district 12,000, 
Ayacucho 14,346, Hnaia 7,646, Huaclio 6,283. 

The Republic (including Tacna) is divided into 19 departments and 3 
provinces (Callao, Tuinbcs and Moquegua), tlie areas of which, according to 
estimates SLip[)lied by the Lima Geographical Society, are given below with 
the population, according to the census returns of 1876 (the latest official 
one) and an estimate for 1896. The estimate, however, is not to be 
accepted as satisfactory, grave doubts being entertained whetlier the popu- 
lation is increasing. (The chief towns are slrown in brackets) : — 



Area : 

Population 

Pop. per 

Departments and Provinces 

English 



square mile, 

square miles 


i 1800 

1890 


187C 


Departments : 



! 


Amazonas I'arlos) . 

13,94H 

.34.284 

1 70,070 

50 

Ancacli.s (IJarajaz) . 


284,830 

! 428,703 

25-9 

Apurimac ( Abanca:i ) 

8,1S7 

118,525 

i 177,387 

20 '4 

Arequipa (Are<iui]>a) 


157.04(3 

: 220,007 

10-4 

Ayacwcho (Avaciicbo) . 

IS. IS.'-, 

142,215 

' .302.409 

10 '6 

Cajamarca (C'ajamaroa) . 

PJ,r,:;.s 

212,740 

442,4)2 

3 5 • '> 

Cuzco (Cuzcc) 

1M),‘370 

243,032 

438,040 

2-8 

H u a n c a V e 1 i (*, a ( 1 1 u ;ui c a \ c 1 1 ca ) 


103,009 

223,790 

24-2 

Huanuco ( Fluaimco) 

14,0l'4 

78,091 

; 145,309 

10*3 

Ica (lea) 

8,7 IS 

00,255 

i !)0,902 

10*4 

JuTii/i (t’ci ro de Pa.^co) . 

2.3,. 34 7 

209,7.5!) 

' .3'.*4,39,3 

10 -9 

IjamUavequr (Ch.elayo) 

4,014 ' 

80,738 

124,091 

26 -0 

Libcrdad ( rnijillo) , 

10,200 

147,336 

250, '»31 

24-5 

Lima ^Liina) 

13.310 

225.800 

2!)8,100 

22*4 

Loreto (biuio's) 

288,4.30 ■: 

01,005 

1 00, .590 

0-4 

Ma<lre Ce - (Ma!d(»ita<lo) 

24,747 


10,000 

o-O 

Piuva(rdura) .... 

10,825 

135,015 

21.3,<)09 

12-7 

Puno (Piiuo) .... 

41,108 i 

2.30,440 

,5.37,345 

13-0 

Tacna (Tacna) 

12,500 ' 

30,009 

50,449 

4-0 

Total Departments . 

714,0)8 1 

2,507,004 

i 4,520,787 

0-6 

Provinces ; 





Callao (CaPao) 

14 

34,402 

48,118 

3437-0 

Mo(]ucgua (Mo(iuej;na) . 

5,549 : 

28,785 

42,004 

7-7 

Tumbe.s (Tuinbc*.«) . 

1 ,080 

— 

s,0(r2 

4-3 

Total Proviiicc.s 

7, .043 ' 

03.277 

' 9!*,414 

13 1 

Giarid Total 

. 1 722,401 ' 

: 2,000,881 

! 4,020,201 1 

6 6 

i Province of Lima, 

1 »<)}». (1008) 172,027. 

Created in 191 

2. 


There are, besides, many uncivilised Indians, but their numbers are 
absolutely unknown. The Peruvian Government encourages imniigiation 
of properly qualitied persons, but would-be settlers entirely destitute of 
capital are mentioned as undesirable. 

As a result of the war with Chile, the latter country has annexed the 
province of Tarapaca. The Chileans have also, un<l( 3 r the treaty signed in 
1883 and ratified in 1884, occupied the provinces of Tacna and Arica since 
1883. A popular vote should in 1894 have decided to which country 
they are to belong, but owing to the failure of negotiations for arriving at 
a modus operandi^ the decision was d(;ferred. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an arrangemetit has been come 
to by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peru. The frontier line 
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between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the 
Yaverija (1912), and finally demarcated by a joint commission. Those with 
Colombia and F.cuador were referred to the King of S{)ain. The question 
at issue concerned the possession of over 100,000 square miles of land 
rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold lying about the In^ad waters 
of the Amazon. The King, on the evident unwillingness of Emiador to 
decide the dispute by arbitration, renounced liis lunctions as arbitrator 
in November, 1910. The Unitecl States then intervened, and hostilities 
were for the moment averted by tlie agreement of the di.sputaiits to 
accept the mediation of the United States, Argentina, and Ilrazil. A 
definite arrangement has b^en made with Enzil as to boundary, favourable, 
oil the whole, to Peru. 

The I’cgion north of the Marabou from the Pongo de Manseridie i.s 
claimed by Ecuador and Colombia ainl Peru. IMiis region formed in the 
Spinisli Colonial <lays the Comandancia do Mayiias, and was allocated to 
the Virreynato of Santa Ec, then to the Aiidiencia of (Juito, and for religious 
and ecclesiastical ])urposes subject t o the Archbishop of lama. It has been 
occupied by Peru since 1810. 

Religion. 

There is a Roman Catholic archbishopric (Lima, dating from 1545), 8 
suffragan bishoprics and 3 Apostolic lh*efectures. Ey the terms of the 
Constitution there exists absolute political, but not religious freedom, the 
4th Article of the Constitution prohibiting the public exercise of any other 
religion than the Roman Catholic, which is declared the religion of the State. 
But practically tliere is a certain amount of tolerance, there being Anglican 
churches and missionary schools in Callao, Lima, Areipiipa, and Cuzco. On 
Ootol'cr 3, 1913, liowcvor, both chambers agr* ed so to amend Article 4 of the 
Constitution as to grant full religious liberty, and the amended Artiido 
became law on November 11, 1915. 

Tlio churcL'es and convents are the property of the State. The State 
pays about lb, 000/. annually for the purposes of public worship, including 
300/. for mis.sions (though this sum has not been paid since 1907). In 1897 
an Act was passed enabling non-Catholics to contract civil marriages. lu 
1903 an Act was passed giving still greater facilities for the marriage of 
non-Catholics. 

Instruction, Justice. 

Elementary education is by law compulsory for both sexes, but the law 
is not enforced. It is free in the public schools that are maintained by the 
Government. In 1913, tliere were in Peru 2,253 primary schools with 
3,063 teachers. In 1912 the number of pupils on the registers was 153,753. 
On 31st May, 1913, the number of pu[)ils inscribed on the legisters was 
146,272 as compared widi 129,003 on the same date in 1912, showing an 
increase of 17,269 pupils. There were (1912) 27 colleges in the republic, 
with 4,674 pupils. For elementary education (1912) 245,810/. were 
appropriated, and for secondary education 80,523/. High schools are 
maintained by the Government in the capitals of the departments, the 
pupils paying a moderate fee. There is in Lima a central university, 
called * Universidad do San Marcos,' founded by Charles V. in 1551 ; it has 
faculties of jurisprudence, literature, medicine, political science, and theology. 
There are also universities at Arequipa, Cuzco, and Trujillo. Lima possesses 
a school of mines and civil engineering, created in 1874, with good collections 
and laboratories, a national agricultural school, and a school of arts and 
trades recently established. There are in the capital and in some of the 
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principal towns private higli schools under the direction of English, German, 
and Italian stalls. There is also a military ainl a naval school. Lima has 
also a jmblic library, besides that of the university and schorl of mines. 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima composed of 11 
judges and 3 fiscals, and in Su])erior and Minor Courts at Lima and 9 other 
judicial districts. The judges of the Supreme Court are chosen by Congress 
from lists of mimes presented by the Government ; those of the Superior 
Courts and of the Minor Courts are chosen by the Government from lists of 
names presented by the Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 

Finance. 

For the collection of tln^ dues on alcohol, opium, tobacco, stamped paper 
for official usc.^, Icgmcy and property transfer dues, etc., a new syndicate 
was formed under Government approval called the Conipahia Recandadora 
de Im]inestos, (the Tax Collecting Company) vhieh began operations on the 
1st April, 1913, making a loan to the Government, as a condition of its 
contract, of 1,245,000/., which sum is to earn 7 per cent, interest per annum. 
The Company retains 115,000 for administration expenses as also 1 per cent, 
of the prohts. 

Salt is a Goveniment monopoly created oidginally (1890) for the ])urpose 
of raising a fund for the ransom of tlic Provinces of d'acna and Arica. 
Latterly, however, the Compahia Ivecandadora do Impucstos has undertaken, 
as one of the stipulations oi' its contract, to furnish the Goveniment at any 
given moment with the necessary sum to make tJie service of amortization 
and interest of a loan it may contract for the ransom of the Provinces men- 
tioned. Tin's monopoly produced a net revenue of 119,G52Z. in 1915. 

The revenue and expenditure for 5 years (ended May 31) were as 
follows (10 soles = H.) : — 


- 

! 1913 ! 

1914 

1913 : 

1910 1 j 

1917 1 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

£ : 
3,117,074 
4,411.083 1 

£ 

2,921,498 
.3,88(:,14‘2 ' 

£ 

3,424,320 
3,882,223 1 

1 

£ 

2,086,950 

2,920,159 

& 

3.412.237 

8.412.237 


1 Estimates. 


The foreign debt of Peru was made u]) of two loans, contracted in England 
in 1870 and 1872, amounting to 32,688,320Z. In 1889 the debt, including 
arrears of interest, amounted to 55,209, 133^. In January, 1890, by the 
final ratification of the Grace-Donoughmore contract, Peru was released of 
all responsibility for the two loans, and the bondholders had ceded to them all 
the State railways for 06 years, and certain rights over guano deposits, mines, 
and lands. 

The Pernvian Coipoi-ation is a foreign coin|tyiiy, vilh hendqnaiter.sin London, formed in 
1890 to take over the tlien existing Peruvian foreign debt. 

Tlie terms of tlie ahove-inentioned contract were not carried out either by the Govern* 
ment or the Peruvian Corporation, and after long negotiations the ngreehicnt of June 20th, 
1907, was signed. Under it, the obligations created on either side by the contmet of 
1890 were annulled, certain matters being, however, reserved ff)r arbitration and for future 
contracts. The GoveJiimeiit was to jtay the Corporation annually for 80 years the sujii of 
80,000Z. in months in.stalmenls, beginning in July, 1907. The Corporation was to proceed 
with the work of railway construction, taking in hand the contlhuatlon of tbo Central 
Hallway to Huancayo, the Southern Hallway to Cuzco, and the Pacasmayo Railway to 
Chilete, all of which extensions have since been finished and are now in operation. 
The Corporation lea.se is to be extended by 17 years, during which the Government 
will receive 50 per cent, of the net receipts (the .service of railway obligations up to 
6,000,000/. being deducted), and tlie taxation of the Corporation railways Is fixed for SO 
years. The Mollendo port works, the debt of 200,OOOZ. due to Chile, the Chira canal, and 
the Cerro de Pasco mines are the chief subjects reserved for subsequent arrangement, t!»e 
first two of which have since been definitely settled. 





DEFENCE — AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY ll&l 


The Government attended the contract with the Peruvian Corporation for 10 years 
from September 11, 191L 

The total debt of Peru (August, 1916) amounted to 6,983,010Z. , of 
which the internal debt amounted to 1SO,OOOZ., the loans to 1,998,787Z. , 
bank obligations to 1,098,193Z., debts to the Tax Collecting Company 
1,576,334Z., sundry loans 126,223Z., lloating didit 1,093,471Z. 

Defence. 

Military service in Peru is compulsory and universal. The terms are 
3 years in the active army (4 in the cavalry), 7 years (or 6) in the first 
reserve, 5 in the second reserve, and 15 years in the National Guard. In 
peace, the army consists of 5 battalions, 7 stpiadrons, 6 batteries, &c. 
Totahestablishment about 6,500 of all ranks. The infantry are armed with 
the Mauser rifle, model of 1891, and the cavalry have the Manser carbine. 
The country is divided into five militaiy districts. Total strength of 
police force, 5,408 (2,413 civil guards, 1,900 nioiinted police, 1,905 foot 
police). 

The Peruvian navy now consists of 6 vessels : the TAma^ a cruiser of 
1,700 tons displacement, which has been rc-boilered and is to be re-armed. 
Two cruisers, the Almirante Grau and the Goroncl Bolognesi^ 3,200 tons 
and 24 knots s[>(;ed, were launched at Barrow in April, 1906. In 1911 th'e 
old French armoured cruiser Dtipmj de Lome was ]nirchased, and renamed 
ComandaiUe Aguirre. She is of 6,400 tons displacement ; armament, 2 
7 '6 inch, 6 6*4 inch; armour 4 inches. The horse-power is 13,000, and 
in 1904 when tin* ship was re-boilered she made 22 knots speed. There are 
also 2 subinarim*-, Ferre and L^ulmrio^, and one torpedo destroyer, Teniente 
Rodriguez (built in France and stationed at (tallao). 

Peru possesses a river flotilla on the Amazon, composed of the following 
vessels y/merZen, Iquitoa^ Oahu'/gvinas^ Orellana^ Requena^ Puno^ and 
Cuzeo. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

The countiy may be divided into three zones : the coast strip, with an 
average width of 30 miles : the Sierra, or Uplands, lying between the 
coast range of mountains and the Andes proper; and the forest or wooded 
region, called the Moiit ina. 'Idle (diief agiicultural productions of Peru 
are cotton, coffee, and sugar, 'i'he chief colh‘e-growing di.stricts are those of 
Chanchainayo, Pereiie and Paucartainbo in Uciitral Peru, where the Peruvian 
Corporation has dune much useful colonising work, (/otfee is also grown in the 
iluatiuco district. The concession to the Corjioration comprises about 
2,750,000 acres, but the labour ami transiiort diflicultics in the tropical 
foiost region are serious ; much less than lialf the area conceded for 
colonisation is as yet occuiiicd. The sugar imlnstry is eariied on chiefly 
in the coast region. The area <levoted to lane cultivation was given in 
1915 as 107,010 acres, and the number of la})<)iirei’» in the industry as 
24,433. In 1915, 262,810 tons were produced, and 220,257 tons, valued at 
5,577,869/., exported. Cocoa cultivation is extending, about 200,000 cocoa 
trees having been recently planted in the Perene region. Rice is extensively 
grown, the annual proihiction being about 35,714 tons. The (piality is 
excellent, but the quantity is insuflicient to meet local wants. There ai'o 
about 20 rice mills in the country. Tobacco, wines ami spirits, wheat, 
olives, ramie, and maize, are also produced. In 1909 the Govenuueut created 
a tobaoeo monopoly for the manufacture, im[*ortation and sale of tobacco. 
This industry is conducted by an organisation known as the Conqiahia 
Recaudadora de Impuestos, Kstanco del Tabaco, at Lima. During 1915 it 
pianufactured 359,299,052 cigarettes and 152,900 cigars, using 608,623 
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kilos of loaf tobacco grown in the country, 24,783 kilos imported from 
Colombia, and 5(/,247 kilos from Ecuador. In addition it import<^d 810,000 
cigarettes and 90,149 cigars from Habana, 38,832 cigarettes and 160,000 cigars 
from other countries, mostly fiom England. Silk culture is ncing tried in the 
coast region. The most important coca growing district is in the province 
of Otnzco in the department of La Lihertad, where there are several coca 
estates. Cocaine is manulactured in Lima, Otnzco, and several other towns. 
Besides, there are in the country dyes, cinchona, and other medicinal plants. 
There s a large export of alpaca, sheep, and llama wool. Thousands of 
squan miles of healthy and fertile land of unsurpassed beauty on the eastern 
slopes of the Andes are available for colonisation. Rubber is collected in 
large quantities and shipped down the Amazon from Iquitos. 

The guano deposits on lluanillos, Punta Lohos, and Paliellon de Pica, 
which had been delivered over to the Peruvian Corporation, reverted to the 
Chilean Government on February 2, 1901 ; they contained 40 or 50 
thousand tons of guano ; but those on the island of Lohos dc Afuera, and at 
some places on the coast, still remain in possession of tlic CorY)oration. 
For the year ending June 30, 1916, the Corporation obtained a revenue of 
87,457/. (136,843/1. in 1915) from the export of guano. 

The following table shows the mineral prodmdion fi»r 2 years : — 


1914. 1 1915. 


Quantity. I 


Value. 


Quantity Valu^. 


Cop]>er . . . . 

Metric tons 

Petrolcunn . 

Kilogs. 

SilvxT 

Gold . . . . 

(loal 

f ) 

Metric tons 

Vanadium ore (45 per cent.) 


Tungsten ore (05 per cent.) 


Lead . . . . ’ 

yalt 

Lorates .... 

Antimony ore 

Kilogs. 

Bismuth .... 

Molybdenum ore (82 per 

cent.) .... 

Metric tons 

Zinc 

Quicksilver .... 

Kilogs 


Total 


£ 


27,090 

I l.')30,.34t 

252,600 

1.13.5,3723 

236,000 

997,973 : 

1,.500 

210,033 1 

283,800 

205, hi7 

14 

650 ! 

196 

I9,7t;4 j 

3,018 

29,279 

25,93.8 

18.1.53 

1,263 

15,156 

IL1K7 

4,890 

700 

208 

1 

t 

4,1Ch;,9'.3,s 


£ 

2.sV),ooo ],:i74,on' 

293.000 ’ 005,000 

1,070 , 227,810 

289.000 208,917 

3,145 ' 140,207 

371 ' 72,000 

2,750 ' 25,800 

25,729 i 18,010 

400 i 3,054 

271 ! 1,435 

19 ! 200 

700 j 2f)8 

— ! 5,409,228 


^ The vjilue aftur the petioleum has been refined. 


Commerce. 


The value of the trade of Peru in 
of Loreto) has been as follows (10 soles = 

5 years 
U):- 

(exclusive of 

Department 

— 

1912 

1913 

1914 

; 1915 

19161 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

. . 5,157.680 

. 9,438,581 

£ 

6,088,777 

9,1.37,781 

£ 

4,827,930 

8,767,790 

£ i 

1 3,096,554 i 

! 14,12.3,071 

- 

£ 

1,788,024 

6,474,969 


1 First C inonth.s. 
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The values of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are sliown 
by the following table ; — 


• 

Imports 1914 

1015 

: Export.s 

1014 

1 

19)5 




£ 

£ 

Cotton, Woollons £ 

£ 

iSugar . 

2,040,052 

5,577,809 

and Hilks . r>SO,4GO 

.301,821 

Cotton 

1,. 515, 742 

1,451,878 

Timber , .Sit, 009 

20S,.S87 

Co]U'er 

1,430,300 

2,816,583 

Coal ... 278 625 

111,324 

PetroUuun . 

247,1:^8 

447,125 

Wheat . . 212,001 

233,502 

Gums. 

•147,792 

595,944 

Foundry jdant . 101,977 

101, .526 




Tlie di.stribution of tire t 

rade was mainl}’’ as follows (10 soles = 

]/.):- 


linporls 

Exi)*>rts 

Fjom or to 

191 1 

1915 

1914 j 

1015 


£ 

£ 

£ ! 

£ 

U.S. America .... 

1,570,724 

1.188,234 

3,040.892 i 

390, 283 

United Kin;»dom 

1 ,33S,.552 

*>02,540 

3.271,0l>8 ! 

3,021,624 

Germany 

647,003 

95.070 , 

.828,972 1 

- 

Belgium 

274,. 590 

30,317 : 

81,6,59 ! 

— 

Italy 

201,032 

157,831 ! 

10,24.5 1 

19,080 

France 

]:>5,!)74 

89.007 i 

152,845 1 

81,982 

Chile 

S9,018 

91,300 ; 

1,282,140 ! 

1 

2,803,245 

Maritime custom receipts in 1915 amounted 

to 700,609/. ; 

in 1914 to 

938,867/. 





Under the treaty of 1850 there is 

reciiirocal freedom of commerce and 

navigation between the United Kingdom and Peru. 



Total trade between Peru and United Kingdom 

in thousands 

of pounds 

for 5 years Board of Trade 

returns) : — 

- 


- 

1912 1913 

1911 1915 ! 1910 


i 

£ £ 

£ £ 

£ 

Imports from Peru to United Kingdom 1 3,298 3,178 

2,902 3,312 i 4,083 

Exports to Peru to United King 

lorn . j 1.409 : 1,487 

1,0(9) 590 ; 1,080 


Shipping and Navigation. 

At Callao there entered, in the foreign trade, in 1915, 632 vessels ot 
1,013,030 tons, and cleared 525 of 961,612 tons. Of the total entering, 
143 steamers were British, 177 Peruvian, 122 Chilian, and 1 German. Since 
1886, foreign sailing vessels may not engage in Peruvian coasting trade ; 
but foreign steamers, with special autliorisation, may. 

The mercliant navy of Peru in 1916 consisted of 17 steamers of 23,342 
tons. 


Internal Communications. 

Good roads and bridges are required all over the country, and great 
elforts are being made for their construction. There is a carriage road from 
Siciiani to Cuzco, 90 miles. 

In 1916 the total working length of the Peruvian railways was 1,724 
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miles. All the linos are standard j?auge railways (4 ft. 8.^- in.), with the 
exception of the Trujillo Railway and tlie Chimboto Railway, wdiioh are 3 ft. 
gauge, and the Gunqni to La I'az Railway, which is a inetre^gau^e line. A 
small Government line coniiectiug up Lima with the Port of Chilca, a short 
distance south of Gallao, is being constructed ; 16 miles were ready by 
August, 1916. It is intended to continue thi.s to the Port of Pisco. 

There were 252 telegrapli offices in 1915, The length of State telegraph 
lines in 1915 was 7,849 miles of line. Number of telegrams (1915) 
1,655,043. Three submarine tclegra])h cabbvs eonnect Peru and Chile, and 
one connects Peru and the Rejuiblics to the north. A tolo|>hone system 
has a network of 3,000 miles. AVircless ttdegraph lines between Iqnitos 
and Masisea, and between Iqnitos and Puerto Perniudez were inaiifjurated 
July 8, 1908. In 1913 wireless othces at Callao, Pinco, Chala, Ilo, and Lima 
(San Christobal) were o})ened. Total lengtli of telephone wire (1914), 
182,900 miles. 

In 1915 there were 646 ]>o.st olfices ; Utters and packets transmitted, 
25,118,491. 


Money and Credit. 

A decree was issued by the President of the Republic on January 10, 
1898, to give effect to tlie law of Deceiiiber 29, 1897, establisliiiig a gold 
currency. By A(^t of December 14, 1901, goM became the only standard. 
The national gold coin, the libra, i.s of the .same standard and weight as 
the pound sterling, which i.s also legal lemh'r ; 10 soles = 1/. sterling. 
Silver is legal tender up to 100 u5o!es. ITru lias no ]>a})ei currency issued 
by the Government, 'hut since the outbreak of the Buro])eau War (1914) an 
issue in notes to the amouirt of 2,500,000/. lias been made by a number 
of hank.s with the sanction of Congrc.ss. 

These notes (10.s\, 1/., 5/. and lul.) are guaranteed by the several banks 
with 20 per cent, bullinu nnd 80 per cent, in approved bonds, shares and 
other securities depositi'i] hy tliem in their vaults and subject to Government 
supervision; they are by law declaied legal su]>stitnte for the gold £. 
The actual amount of gold coin held in deposit on August 27, 1916, 
was 842,000/., or ratJicr more than the 36 per cent, rcijuire.d by law of 
Congress. 

This issue is to he redeemed, in gold, six months after the signing of 
peace in Europe. 

The national mint coinctl during tlie y<'ar 1915 silver soles, half solos, 
and one-firth sole pieces to the value of 196,809/., which was largely in 
exce.S3 of the amount coined the preceding year. During 1916, the mint 
i.ssued gold coins to the value of 582,477/.' There were 91,233 Peruvian 
gold pounds minted and 3,754 one-flftb ]>ound gold pieces, the total value 
being 91,983/. 

In Peru the commercial banks are : the Bank of Peru and London 
(capital, 500,000/.), tlie Italian Bank, the International Bank of Pern, the 
American Mer antilc Bank (founded in 1916), and the Banco Popular, the 
Caja de Dcpo.sitos y Consigiiacionc.s, the Banco AlemAn Tran sat bin tico, 
and the Caja de Ahori'os do la Beneficcncia de Lima, a savings bank with 
deposits amounting to over 200,000/. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The gold coin is the Ztbra = the English sovereign. The coinage of gold 
5-sol nieces (equivalent to lialf sovereigns) 1ms been authorised. Silvior coins 
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are the Sol (10 sales = 1 libra), J sol, J sol, -tV sV sol. Bronze coins are 
1 and 2 centavo pieces (100 centavos=^l sol). 

The Oi67ice* . . . . = 1*014 ounce avoirdupois. 

,, Libra . . . . = 1*014 lb ,, 

,, Quintal .... — 101*44 lb. ,, 

25 -36,, 

” I of wine or spirits = 6*70 imperial gallons. 

,, Gallon . . . . = 0*74 ,, gallon. 

,, Vara . . . . = 0*927 yard. 

,, Square Vara . . . = 0*835 square yard. 

The French metric sy.stem of weights and measures was established by law 
in 1869, and is coming into general u.se, exce]>t for the cu.stoms lariif. It 
came into force in Lima and Callao on September 1, 1916. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Pkru in OnEA^T Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — (Vacant). 

Chargi Affaires. — Edmund do la Fueiite. 

Attach6.^.~--PMo Caballero, Cesar Canevaro and (.'arlos I). Gibson. 

Military Attache . — Colonel C. K. Pardo! 

Consul-General (Loudon). — A, Ayiilo. 

There arc Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Liverjiool, Queenstowm, Houthampton, and other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Peru. 

Envoy, Minister and Consul-General. — K. A. Rennie, M.V.O. 

Consul at Callao. — G. G. Wilson. 

There arc a Vice-Consul at Callao, a Consul at Iquitos. Vice-Consuls at 
Lima, Arequipa and Mollendo Paita districts, and a Consular Agent at Cerr 
de Pasco. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Pern. 

1. Official Purlications. 

OfRcial Public’.'it.ioii relating to Putuinayo, ‘ Coleccion do Leyes, Decretos, 

Resolucionc.s y otros Doeiiiiieiilos oliciales refeieiite al DepartamtMito de Loreto.' Carlos 
Larralture y Correa. XVIII. vol.s. 

The publication, s of the various OoveviiineMt Departments. 

UeporLs on the Trade of Peru in Foreign Orttee Ueporls, Annual Scries. Loudon. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Boletiu de la Sociedad Geograftca dc Lima. Half-yearly. Lima. — Boletiii del Cuerpo 
dc ingenieros de Minas del Peru. Lima. 

Batiftelier (A. F.), The Islands of Titicaca and Koati. New York, 1910. 

Cisneros (C. B.), and Garcia (U. E.), El Peru on Eiiropa. Idma, 1900. — Geogiafia 
Comercial de la America del Sad. 3 vols. Litua —Cuiadel Callao, Lima y sas Alrededores. 
Lima, 1898. — Monografia del Departauiento dt* la Libertaii. Lijiia, 1!H)0. — .Monografia 
geogriiflca, estadistica del Dep;irt.arnento dc Lima. [The .same authors, together or 
separately, have published several other works on the commerce, products, .aiid industries 
of Pern, notably Cisneros (G. B.), Sinop.sis Estadistica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Enoch (R. C.), The Andes and the Arnazou : Life and Ti-avel in Peru. London, 1907.— 
Peru. London, 1908. 

Garcia Calderon(V.), Le P4rou Contemporain. Paris, 1907. 

QreuHehiO), Peru. Zurich, 1915. 

Gttinm (Geraldine), Peru ; Its Story, People, and Religion. Loudon, 1009. 

Hahihe (T.), Deacripclon del Peru. Lima, 1901. 
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Higgimon (E.), Mines and Mining in Peru. Lima, lOOfl. 

L<m& (R.), a Handbook of Peru for Investor.s and I mini gran Is. Raltiinore, 1903. 

Markham (0 R.), TraveLs in Peru and India. London, 1862. — Ouzco and Lima. London, 
1858. — Peru. London, LSSL— The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-^1. London, 1883. - 
The Incas of Pern. London, 1010. 

Martin (P.), Pern of the I’wentieth Century. London, 1011. 

Maurtua <V. M.), The Question ofthe Pacilic [on boundary disputes]. Philadelphia, 1001 . 

Mfndihuru(M, de), Diceionario Historico-Biograflco del Peru. 8 vols. Callao, 1874-1890. 

Meyendorf (Conrad do). L'Eiupire du Soh-il : Pdrou et Bolivie. X’aris, 1900. 

Paz Soldan (Mariano Felipe), Ili.storia del Peru Independente. 3 vols. 18()8 et eeqq.— 
Diceionario Ccogratlco Estadistico del Peru. 1877. 

Plane (A.), A traver.s P Amerique Equatoriale. Paris, 1003. 

Prescott {\\\ H.), History of the Conque.st of Peru. London. Many editions, 

Preu^se-Sperber (O.), Peru. Einc Skiz/c seines wirtsehaftlichim und staailichcn 
Lehens Frankfurl, 1913. 

Rene-Mornio (C.), Ultiinos Dias Colonialc.s en el Alto Peru, 1807-1808. Santiago de 
Chile, 18‘»6-0.S. 

.8g^6re(F.), Travelling Impressions in and Notes on Peru. 2n(l ed. London, 190'>. 

)Sqfut>r(E. G.), Peru : Incidents of Travels and Ex]doration in the Land of the Inc.ns, 
London, 1877. 

Tschudi (Joh. Jakob von), Rei.scn durch Siidamerika. 5 vols. Leipzig, 1866-68. 

rtt>ian(E, C.), Peni. L<mdon, 1911. 

ITfVner (Charles), Peroii et Rolrvie. Pari.s, 1880. 

Wright (Marie Robinson), The Old and New Pern. Philadelphia and London, 1900. 
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( R K I * U B T. I C A Po B T r G r K8 A . ) 

Pou i'iiGAii has been an iiide}>en(ient Stale since the twelfth century ; until 
1910 it was a monarchy. The last Kin^ was Manocl IT. of the house of 
Braganza-Coburg, born November 15, 1889, younger .son of King Carlos I. 
and Queen Mary Anielic, daughter of Philippe Due d’Orleans. Manoel II. 
succeeded to the throne on the assassination of his father and elder brother, 
Prince Liiiz Philip, February 1, 1908. On October 5, 1910, the republic 
was ])roclaimed, after a short revolution, and a provisional government 
established with Dr. Tlieojdiilo Braga as the Provisional Picsident (October 
5, 1910, to August 24, 1911). The tirst President of the Republic was Dr. 
Alanoel de Arriaga ^August 24, 1911, to May 27, 1915); the second, who 
was elected for the remainder of the term of the first, was Dr. Theophilo 
Braga (May 29 to October 5, 1915). 

On August 20th, 1911, a new constitution was adoj)ted. This provides 
that there shall he two Chamber.s. In the first, which is called the 
National Council, the members (104) shall be elected by direct suffrage 
for three years. The Second or U[>per Chamber (71 members) shall be 
elected by all tlic Muni(*ipal Councils, and shall be renewable lialf at a 
time every three years. Tlie President ol the Republic is elected by both 
Chambers witli a inaiidHtc for four years, but lie cannot be re-elected. The 
President must be at least o5 years of age. He appoints Ministers, but 
these are resjionsihle to Parliament. The Pnsident may not he present 
in the Chambers at de))ates. He is to receive a yearly salary of 2,600h, 
with 1,300/. for allowances, or a total of 3,900/. yearly. The Constitution 
may he revised every ten yfars. 

The Powers formally recognised the Republic on iSeptember 11, 1911. 

Prrsident o/ the licpuhlic. — Dr. Bernardino i\Iachailo (elected August 6, 
1915 ; assumed office October 5, 1915). 

The Cabinet, which was formed on April 25, 1917, is as follows ; — 

Prcniicr Minister and Minister of Flnmicv. — Dr. Affonso Costa. 

Minister of the Interior. — Scnlior Almeida lliheiro. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Alexandre Braga. 

Minister of War. — Lieut, -Col. Norton de Maitos. 

Minister of Marine. — Com. Arantes Pedrosa, 

Minister of Puhlic Works. — Major llerculano Galhardo. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs . — Dr. Augiisto Soares. 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Barbosa de Magalhdes, 

Minister of Labour. — Seiihor Lima Basto. 

Minister for the Colonics . — Seuhor Ernesto de Vilheiui. 
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Area and Population. 

Area and population at the Census of 1900 and December 1, 1911. Tlie 
Azores (3 districts) and Madeira (1 district), are regarded as an integral part 
of the Republic. 


Population 


Provinces and Districts 


I Area in i 
sq. miles i 


1900 


1011 


Per 

sq. mile 
1911 


Entre Minho-e-Douro 




i 

Vianna do Gastello 

857 

215,207 

227,420 

i 2512 

Biaga .... 

1,040 

357,159 

382,401 

1 343*4 

Porto 

803 

597,035 

679,078 

1 009*6 


2,790 

1,170,301 

1,289,859 

419*6 

Tras*os-M»m1 L\s : — 

- 




Villa Real 

1,050 

242,100 

245,087 

146*8 

Bragan^a 

2,513 

185,102 

102,133 

73*7 


4,103 

427,358 

437,820 

102*7 

Beira 

- 




— 

Avciro 

1,005 

303,100 

330,243 

284*7 

Vizeu 

1,937 

402,250 

410,800 

' 207*7 

Coimbra 

1,508 

332,108 

800,050 

220*8 

Guarda 

2,110 

201,030 

271,810 

123*6 

Ca.stello Branco ... 

2,582 

210,008 

241,500 

83*9 


9,208 

1,515,834 

1,020,484 

164*6 

Estrcmadura 






Leiria 

1,317 

238,755 

202,558 

181*3 

San tare in ... 

2,555 

283' 154 

322,753 

110*8 

Lisbon 

3,005 

709,500 

853,416 

231*5 


0,037 

! 

: 1,231,418 

1,438,720 

177*5 

Alcmtejo 






Portalegre 

2,405 ’ 

^ 124,431 

' 141,778 

51*7 

Evora 

2,850 i 

128,002 

1 144,307 

44*8 

Bqja 

3,058 i 

1 

103,012 

192,400 

41*3 


0,219 ! 

410,105 

478,584 

45*1 

Algarve (Faro) 

1,937 ' 

255,191 

I 274,122 

' 131*7 

Total Continent 

34,254 

1 5,016,207 

5,545,505 

146*4 

Lslands 


. . 




Azores 

922 

250,291 

i 242,613 

i 277*9 

Madeira (Funchal) .... 

314 

150,574 

i 160,777 

: 479*5 

Total Island.s .... 

1,230 

406,865 

1 412,300 

1 829*2 

Grand total .... 

35,490 1 

; 5,423,132 

! 

j 5,957,985 

1 152*8 

In 1911 the population consisted of 

2,828,691 

males and 

8,131,365 

females, or 110 females to every hundred 

males. In 

1900 the continental 


urban population was 1,627,476 or 32*4 per cent, and the rural 3,388,791 
or 67 '6 per cent 

In 1911 the foreign population of Portugal numbered 41,197, including 
20,517 Spaniards, 12,143 Brazilians, 2,576 English, 1,832 French, and 
1,645 Armenians. 
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The chief towns with their population in 1911 were: Lisbon, 436,369; 
(Oporto, 194,009 ; Setubal, 30,346 ; Funchal (Madeira), 24.687 ; Braga, 
24,647 ; Coimbra, 20,581 ; Evora, 17,901 ; Ponta Delgada (Azores), 
16,179; Covilha, 16,745; Faro, 12,680; Tavira, 11,666; Portalegre, 
11,603 ; Aveiro, 11,523 ; Elvas, 10,645 ; Viana do Castelo, 10,486 ; Beja, 
10,113 ; Angra do Heroismo (Azores), 10,057. 

Movement of the Population. 


Births, deaths, and marriages (including the Azores and Madeira) for 
5 years : — 


Years 

Births • 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Emigrants 

1010 

186,953 

113,161 

38,931 

39,515 

1911 

230,033 

130,900 

41,235 

59,661 

1912 

207,690 

119,317 

44,126 

88,929 

1913 

199,765 

124,748 

39,950 

77.633 

1914 

193,942 

117,967 

41,724 

25,722 


Portuguese emigration is chiefly to Brazil and the United States. 


Religion. 

Tlie Roman Catholic faith was the State religion ; now all forms of 
worship arc tolerated. IMrtugal, including the Azores and Madeira, is 
divided into three ecclosia8ti(!al ])rovinces, with their sees severally at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora. The Arcbbisho]> of Lisbon (Patriareli since 1716) has seven 
suffragans, of whom only two are on the European mainland ; while the 
Archbisliop of Braga (the oldest .see in lh)rtugal) has live, and tlie Archbisliop 
of Evora two. The Azores, Madeira, and the Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with live episco])al sees, constitute 
part of the ecclesiasjtieal province of Lisbon. In East Africa there is also 
tlie province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa with four 
suffragan sees (Macao included). 

The total income of the up])er liierarchy of the Cliurch is calculated to 
amount to 300,000 milreis. In 1900 the number of Prote.staiits in Portugal 
was 4,491, and that of Jews 481. The Republican government has 
separated the Church from the State, and State payments for the maintenance 
and expenses of worshij) liave now c(‘ased. Tlie conventual establishments 
of Portugal were sujqiressed by decree of May 28, 1834, and their property 
conQscated for tlio benolit of the State. Notwithstanding, several estab- 
lishments of this nature were formed in later years ; they were sup[>rcssod 
by the provisional govornment, which enforced the law of 1834. 

Instruction. 

Education in Portugal is of three kinds — primary, secondary, higher and 
special. Primary education is compulsory, and is rigorously enforced by a 
decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 1911. In 1913 there 
were 5,663 public elomontary schools and 31 secondary schools, the teachei'S 
for which are trained in the normal departments attached to the Universities 
of Lisbon and Coimbra. For liigher education (which was reorganised in 
1911) there are now 3 Universities, at Lisbon, Coimbra (founded 1290), and 
Oporto, which have various faculties. The Technical School at Lisbon 
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provides instruction in engineering, chemistry, etc. There are also special 
colleges for music, art (Lisbon and Oporto), commercial schools, a military 
academy at Lisbon, and a m»val school. 

The number of pupils at the secondary schools in the session 1912-13 was 
10,401. The numbor of students at the Universities in 1910-11 >vas 2,955 ; 
in 1911-12, 2,673 ; in 1912-13, 2,916. The number of students at the 
Schools of Fine Arts in 1910-11 was 894 ; in 1911-12, 963 ; in 1912-13, 
796 ; and at the Military Academy in 1911-12, 352 ; in 1912-13, 251. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Republic is divided for judicial purposes into 193 comarcas ; in every 
comarea there is a court of first instance. There are two courts of a])peal 
(Tribunaes de Rela^iio) at Lisbon and Oporto, and a Supreme Court in Lisbon. 

The number of persons convicted of crime in the year 1910 was 15,451 
(3,236 females) ; 1911, 12,518 ^2,308 females) ; 1912, 12,603 (2,315 females) ; 
1913, 13,188 (3,381 femiib‘s) ; 1914, 12,620 (2,341 females). 


Finance. 

The revenue and exj)fnditure for si.x years were in ])oiinds sterling : — 


Years 

lleveiiue 

C 

Ex]»eii<iiture 

■C 

Years 

Revenue 

£ 

Exi»en(lilme 

£ 

miii-ia 

] 9,050,072 

iS.91 0,547 

1915 10 1 

17,34-1,140 

18,770,878 

1913-14 

17.320,512 

15,828,168 ' 

1910-17 1 

17,220,047 

17,623,407 

1914-1:) 

18,702,907 

]7,92l,o;a) , 

1017-181 

15, 400, 444 

15,452,774 



' E.sl in.at<*s. 


Tlie i’ollowing were the estiinate.s for 1916- 17 : — 


Revenue 

Escudo.s 

Exjienditure 

E.scudos 

Direct taxes . . . , 

. 13,102,900 

Puldic Dc bt . 

. 30,642,018 

Registration and tStamps . 

9,000,(>00 

Pmsidmicy, Congir.ss . 

3,173,968 

Indirect taxes . . , . 

. 23,845,300 

Mini.strj of 4 inanee 

. 5,137,294 

Port dues 

81,332 

,, ,, Inlo'ior 

. 4,245,904 

National property and Income 

,, ,, Justirr 

1,. 34 1,754 

on invf.stinents . 

. J0,30.3,:Mfi 

„ „ War . 

. 11,329,775 

Revenue Earning, administra- 

,, ,, Marine 

. 4,031,492 

lion, fic 

14, 380^005 

,, ,, Colonies 

344,114 



,, ,, P’oieign A H airs 

609, 5Mi 



,, ,, Public Works . 

. 3,788,567 



,, ,, Instruction 

. 3,785,948 



,, ,, Labour 

. 7,981,899 


— 

General Treasury of deposits 

. 1 350,892 

Total Ordinary 

. 77,739,477 



Extraordinary 

8,300,700 

Total ordinary 

. 77,762,711 


— 

Extraordinary . 

. 10,354,627 

Grand Total 

SC,, 100.237 




(17,220,017;.) 

(Irand Total 

. 88,117,338 




(17,623,407/.) 

On June 30, 1916, 

tlic external 

debt of Portutfal w'as as 

follows ; — 

New external 3 per 

cent, converted debt of 1902, 33,567,861/. : 4 k 

per cent, tobacco loan, 

1891 and 1896 

1, 943, 600/. ; total 38,611,461/. 

The internal debt 

on June 30, 

1916, amounted to 134,654,306/., of 

which, 66, 823, 21 7 L were lield by the Government. 
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Defence. 

The Army of Portugal is a militia raised by conscription. It is in three 
categories, the ftetive army, the reserve and the territorial army. All adult 
males are liable to be called out from tlie age of 17 to 45, but, practically, 
.service only begins at the age of 20. 10 years are passed in the active army, 

10 in the reserve, and 8 in tlie territorial army, whicn latter also includes 
surplus men from otlier categories. In the active army, recruits undergo 
from 15 to 30 weeks* preliminary training, according to the arm of the 
service ; afterwards there is a fortniglit’s training duiing the annual mobili- 
sation. The country h* divided into 8 territorial districts, each supposed to 
])roducc a division. Tlie nctive urniy consists of 35 regiments of 3 battalions, 

11 cavalry legimeiits of 4 squadrons, 8 held artillery regiments, comprising 
t)3 batteries, 2 horse liatteries, 9 mounlain batteries, 20 garrison batteries, 
aiid cnginei'r units. Batteries have 4 guns. 

The peace establishment of the active army 1ms been fixed of late 
years at 30,000 men. There are about 2,800 ohicers, all told. 

The reserve army is to consist of 35 regiments of iiilantry, 8 scpuulrons of 
cavalry, and 24 Held batteries, with other units. 

The territorial army has no cadres. 

The Rejmblican Guar<l, and the Fi.scal Guard, arc civil corjis recruited 
from the army, the men of which can be employed in the field in war time. 
The Ilepublican Guard is a military police, nunibering about 5,000 men, 
of ^Yhom about 800 are mounted. The Fiscal Guard is a j>reventive service 
about 5,200 strong. 

The arm of the Portuguese infantry is the iMauser-Vergueiro, a magazine 
weapon, calibre 6 ‘5 mni. 'Tlia field artillery is being re-armed with 7*5 cm. 
Schmdder Canct guns. 

With regard to over-sea garrisons, 2 line regiments of infantry (of 2 
battalions) are peiinanciitly stationed in the Azores, and 1 at Madeira. Ihe 
latter lias also a battalion of garrison artillery, and there are 2 in the i\zorcs. 
Besides these troo[»s, the IMrtiiguese liave a separate Colonial Army, }>artly 
Furopean and partly Native, which garrisons their possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa, in Mozanibi({ue, India, ke. The force consists of about 650 
officers ([)artly of the home army), about 2,500 European non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 7,000 natives, the Europeans being enlisted voluntarily, 
the natives compnlsorily. 

The military budget of Portugal for 1915-16 was 20,804,500/. ff'he 
e.\' traordinary expenses resulting Irom inilitaiy o})eiations in Europe and 
tlie Poituguesc colonies amounted in 1915-16 to 8,142,129/. 

The navy of Portugal comprises : — 5 protecied cruisers, Alniirante Rcis 
(1,253 tons), Adanifuitor (1,757 tons) ; a variety of old gunboats, 4 transfiorts, 
3 training ships, the i'ornier royal yacht, 5 dc Oulahro (1,366 tons), 6 de- 
stroyers, 4 torjiedo boats, 3 submarines, 1 steamer for torpedo and mine service. 

The new programnie conicmplates 3 Dreadnoughts, 3 cruisers, 12 large 
ilcstroyers, and 6 submarines, hut at present remains a programme. 

The naval personnel is about 6,000. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the whole area of coutinontal Portugal 26 '2 per cent, is annually 
cultivated under cei eats, pulse, pasture, etc. ; 3 ‘6 per cent, is under vineyards ; 
3 9 per cent, under fruit trees ; 17*3 per cent, under forest ; 43*1 per cent, is 
inaste. In Alcmtejo and Estreinadura and the mountainous districts of other 
provinces aie wide tracts of waste lauds, and it is asserted that many hectares, 
now uncultivated, are susceptible of cultivation. 
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The chief cereal and animal produce of the country are: — In the north, 
maize and oxen ; in the mouutainous region, rye and sheep and goats ; in 
the central region, wheat and maize ; and in the south, wheat and swine, 
which fatten in the vast acorn woods. The production of whieat in 1916 was 
7,115,790 bushels; of rye, 2,676,107 bushels; ot oats, 3,189,078 bushels; 
of barley, 1,158,461 bushels; of beaus, 1,102,400 bushels; of potatoes, 
1,709,527 cwts. ; and of cork, 942,053 ewts. Throughout Portugal wine is 
produced in large and increasing quantities. Tlie total vintage for 1915 
amounted to 90,200,313 gallons (l‘i6,011,678 gallons in 1914) Olive oil, 
ligs, tomatoes are largely produced, as are oranges, onions, and potatoes. 
The olive area in 1914-15 was 813,350 acres, producing 330,000 tons of olives. 

The forests cover 19 per cent, of the total area of the country ; pines 
extending to 1,909,663 acres; oaks, 898,833 acres; corks, 817,081 acres; 
cliestnut, 210,345 acres ; Pyrenean oak, 169,150 acres : total, 4,005,072 acres. 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but coal is scarce, and, 
for 'want of fuel and cheap transport, valuable mines remain unworked. Jn 
1912, 3,239 persons worked underground and 4,290 (including 492 females) 
worked at the mines above ground. 

The quantity and value of the principal mineral produce in 1913 and 
1914 was : — 



11»13 
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Mineral.^ 

Metric tons 

Value in 
escudos 

Metric tons ■ 

Value in 
c.scudo.s 

Coal (anthracite) . 


SI, 319 

25,2M 

77,243 

Iron pyrites , 


1 ,0(59,472 

‘2C,7,0?4 

787,852 

Lead 

i,04t: 

.30,932 

2,1 (>3 

107,595 

Iron 


54.31s 

0,<‘4i' 

11,035 

Tin. 


92, 2 10 

34(1 

132,004 

Woltrani. 

1,050 

r>«,;3,:4i2 

()40 

301 ,587 


Portugal had in 1914, 46,303 persons and 11,509 vessels of 58,192 tons 
engaged in fishing. The exports of sardin(*s and tunny fisli are considerable. 
The centre of the sardine industry is at Setuhal, about 10 miles south of 
Lisbon. The value of the fisheries in 1914 was 1,480,513/., including 
sardines, 707,909/. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the manufacture of azulejos or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of ]»ublie and private 
buildings. At Sacavem, near Lisbon, a large factory makes tiles and china- 
ware. In beniche, an old fishing village on the coast nortli of Idsbon, 
there is a local pillow lace industry, and at Guiniaraes famous embroidery 
is made. 

Commerce. 


Imports for consumption and exjiorts (exclusive of coin and bullion) for 
six years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year ! 

Imports 

Exports 

1900 i 

1910 

1911 ! 

! 

£ 

14,571,419 

15, 639, 039 
15,328,539 j 

£ 

6,968 209 
8,020,416 
7,664,181 

! 

' 1912 ! 

1913 
; 1914 

1 

16,793,880 

17.986.222 

10.682.222 

£ 

7,723,118 

8,152,222 

6,410,900 
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Various classes of imports and exports (special trade) : — 


It 

Imports j 

Exports 


1013 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Living animals 

Raw materials 

Textiles 

Food substances . 

Macliinery, <fec. 

Various manufactures . 
Packing 

Escudos 

1.076.000 

36.856.000 

8.104.000 

2.5.231.000 

10.052.000 

7.554.000 
165,000 : 

Escudos 
:i05,090 ' 

30,008,000 

6.554.000 
20,842, '*00 

6.260.000 
6,199.000 

177,000 

Escudos 

3.720.000 

8.824.000 

1.230.000 
19,28-I.f>00 

185,000 

3.742.000 

Escudos 

)?00,000 

7.130.000 

1.143.000 
1.5,896,000 

160,000 

3. 70 2. 000 

Total 

80,938,000 

(10,986,222/.) 

70,345,000 ' 

(15,632,222/.) ' 

36,68.5,000 

(8,152,222/.) 

28,849,000 

(6,410,900/.) 


Wine is the staple article of im])ort from Portugal into the United Kingdom, 
the cpiantity amounting in 1915 to 3,970,570 gallons, valued at 954,401/. 

Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Poaid of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 j 

1916 

Imports from Portugal into U. Kingdom 
Exports to Portugal from U. King<U)m 

£ 

2,830 

3,031 

£ 

3,017 

3,270 

£ 

3,167 

2,753 

i 

.3,9S0 
3,203 1 

£ 

5,272 

4,101 


Shipping, Navigation, and Internal Communications. 

The commercial navy of Portugal on January 1, 1911, contained 06 
steamers of 70,193 tons in the aggregate, and 259 sailing vessels of 43,844 
tons. 

In 1914, 9,107 vessels of 20,505,334 tons entered the ports of Portugal. 

The length of railways open for tratlic on December 31, 1913, was 1,849 
miles, of which 711 miles ])elongod to the State. The railwa3^s have a gauge 
of 5ft. 5-/in., except two lines, one of wliicli lias a 3ft. 3iin. gauge, and the 
other a 2ft. 11 Ain. gauge. 

The number oi post-otlices at the end of 1913 was 1,266 ; the number of 
letters, newspajiers, carried in the .same year was; letters, 54,623,000; 
post-cards, 23,667,000 ; printed matter, cireulais, kv., 47,549,000. The 
number of telegraph ottices at the end of 1912 was 580. There were at the 
same date 5,945 miles of line and 13,415 miles of wire. The number of 
telegrams in 1912 was: internal, 1,442,932 ; international, 695,786 ; transit, 
3,320,666 ; service, 168,305 ; total, 5,267,389. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The total transactions of the Government financial institution, lUo Rank 
of Portugal, for 1914, were 1,205,732,369 escudos, compared with 
1,140,732,197 escudos for 1918. The cash on hand on December 31, 1915, 
was gold, 8,508,516 escudos; silver, 3,563,378 escudos; nickel, 103,518 
escudos; and copi>er, 13,517 escudos, making a total of 12,188,938 escudos, 
compared with 13,357,580 escudos, October 30, 1914. The nptes in 
circulation amounted on* December 31, 1915, to 113,383, 463 escudos. Bills 
discounted during tho year, 1914, amounted to 66,260,677 escudos, against 

4 H 2 
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49,325,173 escudos for 1913. Loans on cliatlols were as follows: Carried 
over from 1913, 1,303,011 escudos; new loans, 1,023,962 escudos; making 
a total of 2,326,973 csoiulos for 1914. Tliose paid b^ck amounted to 
881,050 escudos, leaving a balance of 1,445,923 escudos. 

There are 18 other banks registered in the Republic with a nominal 
capital of 47,000,000 escudos, and total deposits on December 31, 1914, of 
29,449,000 escudos. 

The gold coinage of Portugal issued since 1854 amounts to the nominal 
value of 7,967,002, and the silvei coinage to 37,934,523 escudos. 

The Decree of the Piovisionnl Government of May 22, 1911, established 
a new monetary system. The unit is the gold escudo, of 100 centavos, wliich 
is equivalent to the l-milreis gold piece, and is worth normally about 
As, 5J^/. (but the rate varies ; average for 1915, 35. ) ; 1,000 escudos are 

caPed a con to. Gold coins are 2, 5, and lO-escudo pieces ; silver coins arc 
1-escudo (0 835 fine) and 50, 20, and 10-centavos ])icces ; there are bronze 
and nickel coins of 4, 2, 1, and J-ctentavo. Tlie gold coins and the silver 
escudos are *900 fine ; tlie other silver coins are -835 fine. The Phiglish 
sovereign and half sovereign are legal tender for 4J and 2,-} escudos respec- 
tively. 

On January 1st, 1912, the legal time for Portugal was placed in ac- 
cordance With the Greenwich meridian. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 
chief old measures still in use are : — 

The Libra . . 1*012 lb. avoirdupois. 

„ Almude i Lisbon - 3-7 imperial gnllous. 

” [ ,, Oporto =5*6 ,, ,, 

,, Alqvclrt . . . — 0*36 ,, bushel. 

,, Moio . . . = 2*78 ,, (iuartcis. 

Diplomatic Kepresentatives. 

1. Of PoiiTUUAL IN Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Senhor Manoel Teixeira Gomes (appointed 
October 10, 1911). 

First Secretary. — Pedro de Tovar. 

Third Scc7'etary.— i(Fio A. do Biauebi. 

Naval AttaeJU. — Captain-Lieut. Joilo Mauuol dc Carvalho. 

Military Attache. - Frederico A. P^rreira de Simas. 

Commercial Attache cO Consul-General in London . — Dcinetrio Cinatti. 

There arc Consular re})resentativcs at Cardiff, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
and Consular agents at Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull, 
Soutlianndon. 


2. Of Great Britain in Poiltugal. 

Envoy and Minister, — Yhm. Sir Lancelot D. Carnegie, K.C. M.G., M. V.O*, 
appointed September 30, 1913. 

First Secretary. — William Seed'j. 

Naval Commander Fitzinauricc Acton, K,N. 

Military —Captain .1. C. H. Grant. 

Consul at Lisbon. — P. A. Somers Cockf, O.M.G. 
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There are Consular representatives at Lisbon, Belem, Faro, Sctubal, 
Figueira, Leixdes, Oporto, &c. ; Funchal (Madeira), St. Michael’s (Azores), 
St. Vincent (C«aj^ Verde). 

Gonsid to Portuguese Possessions in West Africa south of the Gulf of 
Guinea. — H. Hall Hall, residing at Loanda. 

Consul-Qcncrtd at Louren^o Manpies. — E. MacDonncll. 

There are Consuls or Vice-Consuls at Bissau (Guinea), Chinde, Inham* 
bane, Mozambique, Tete, Quilimanc, Lobito, and Sao Thomeb Consul at 
Marmagao (Goa), Vice-Consul at Macao (China). 

Dependencies. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal, situated in Africa and Asia, are 
as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 

1 Area ; 
Mnglish 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Colonial Possessions 

Area : 
Eni^lish 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Possession in Africa; 



Possessions in Asia : 



Cape Verde Islands 



In India — Goa (1919) 

1.409 

515,772 

(1912) . 

1,4S0 

149,793 

Damao, Diu (1910) . 

109 

32.700 

Guinea . 

! 13,910 

820,000 

Timor (1915) . 

7,330 

377,815 

Principe and .St. 
Thomas' Islands 

i 

China : Macao, <fcc. 
(1910) . . 

I 

4 

74,806 


(1914) . 

300 

58,907 • 

1 

Angola . 

484,800 

; 1,119,000 ' 




Mozambique . 

293,400 

1 3,120,000 

Total, Asia . 

8,972 

11,001,153 

I 

Total Africa 

793,980 

j 8,205,701 

Total, Colonies . 

802,952 

9,260,851 


On August 15, 1914, partial automony was granted by the Home 
Government to all Portuguese colonies, giving each the right to establish its 
own code of laws for civil and financial Government. 

Portuguese India consists of G6a» containing the capital. Panjin, on the 
Malabar coast ; Damao, on the coast about 100 miles north of Bombay ; and 
Diu, a small island about 140 miles west of Damao. In 1915 there were 142 
schools with 9,546 piquls (0,066 boys and 3,480 giils). In Goa there are 501 
salt works employing 1,968 men, the annual production amounting to about 
12,200 tons. In Dannlo tliere are 11 salt works, and in Diu 5. In 1906 
deposits of manganese were di.scoveicd near MoimngSo and about 6 concerns 
with about 20 mines are at work. The military force consists of not less 
than 1,082 men (786 natives). The MormugAo railway (51 miles) connects 
this port witli the lines of British India. The estimated revenue 
of Goa, &c., in 1916-17 was 1,060,398 escudos; expenditure, 1,423,475 
escudos. The trade is largely transit. In 1914 the imports by sea and land 
amounted to 2,802,100 escudos, the exports to 898,016 escudos. Chief 
exports are ; coco-nuts, fish (fresh and salted), spices, caju-nuts, salt, and 
copra. There are in Portuguese India 18 telegraph offices and 167 miles of 
telegraph line. 

Macao, in China, situated on an island of the same name at the mouth 
of the Canton River, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
Coldano, a province, the city being divided into two wards, one inhabited by 
Chinese ana the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administrator. 
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bique, each with its own Governor. Louren(^o Marques (population 13,154 in 
1912) is the capital of the Province. There is a Govornnient Council com- 
posed of officials and elected representatives of the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural classes, and a Provincial Council with the attributions of an 
administrative and account tribunal. In each district there is a District 
Council. The existing organisation of the province is that which was estab- 
lished by decree of May 23, 1907, with some mo<lifications. The Manica 
and Sofala region is administered by the Mozambique Company, which has 
a royal charter granting sovereign rights for 50 years from 1891. Under the 
Company’s administration the country on the Zambezi has become settled, 
there is convenient transport by river, and facilities are granted for securing 
titles and working mines. The Nya.sa Company, witli a royal charter, 
administers the region between the h’ovuma, Lake Nyasa, and the Lurio. 
The military force of the Colony varies between 2,250 men (1,379 natives) 
and 3,904 men (2,468 natives). For 1913-14 the estimated revenue was 
5,878,598 escudos ; expenditure, 5,853,416 e.scudos. 

The chief products of the Colony are sugar, coco -nuts, bees-wax, and 
mining products. ImportaTit gold -hearing reefs have been discovi i ed on the 
Upper Zambezi, and extensive coal de[>osits in the Tete region 

The princi]ial ports are Mozambique {pf){»ulatiun, 1910, 472 Europeans, 895 
Asiatics, and about 361,367 natives), Ibo, Quilimane, Chiiide (population 1,690, 
of whom 218 European), Ueira (j)opiilation, 3, 120, of whom 738 white), 
Inham bane (population, 3,330, of whom 100 Eiiro}>ean and 250 Asiatic), and 
Loureii 9 o Marques (9,849, of wliom 4,691 Euro]>ean). 

The trade registered at the following ports in 1914 is given below : — 



Imports 1 

Exports 

I Re-ex i>orts 

1 Transit 

Total 

LouretiQo Marques ' 

Escudos 

Escudos 

1 

, Escudos 

Esciulos 

Escudos 

4,004,442 

040,342 

i 3,700,080 

17,003,214 

20., <>51, 078 

I Ilham bane 

583,r)10 

423,275 

' 700 



1,007.554 

Chinde 

1,235,075 

211,7tMi 

, 575,302 

2)3,0.38 

2^235,805 

Quel i mane 

0.13,027 

376,020 

002 



1,020,018 

Mozambique . 

004,748 

377,401 

44,200 



1.326,445 

Beira .... 

2,004,507 , 

2,084,704 

1,487,354 

5,0.82,158 

14,318,003 

Ibo ... 

475,243 

231, 37e. 

1 28,024 

; — 

737,643 

Grand Total . 

10,511,‘J51 I 

4,3.53,017 

i 8,0,33, SOS 

: 23,708,410 

47,507,340 


The chief articles imported into tlie colony arc cottons, iron-woik, spirits, 
beer, and wine. The export.s arc mainly rubber, varioms ores, wax, ami 
ivory. The ports are visited rcgmlarly by tlie stejimers of tlie German East 
Africa line, »y)d on the Zambezi and Shire rivers tlnu'c are plying 21 small 
steamers of. in all, 1,125 tons, and 103 barges of 3,676 toms. The Zambezi 
is navigable for stern-wheelers as far as Tete. At tlie ])ort of Lourenco 
Marques there entered in 1915 546 vc.ssels and cleared 545 vcs.sels The 
former discharged 200,245 tons of merchandise, the latter 341 917 ions; 
the port of Reira by 501 vessels of 1,460,882 toms. ’ 

The Dclagoa Bay railway has a length of 57 miles in the colony, and is 
continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. Tlie commercial relations and transit 
of good .s by this railway between the Portuguese and British po.ssessions are 
regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909. A new line from 
Lourenco Marques to the Swaziland border is under con.strnction, 44 miler, 
being open for traffic, including tlie Unibeluzi branch. 4’he Gaza railway, 
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from Chai-Cliai to Manjacazc has 32 miles open for traffic, and the line from 
Mutamba to Inharrirne 25 miles. The Beira railway has a length of 
204 miles in tln^ colony, ami is continued from the British frontier to 
Bulawayo. 

The Government has been working on a definite plan, and the finishe<l 
scheme for the Province south of parallel 22, the southern boundary of the 
Mozanibifpie Co.’s territorio'}, embraces the following lines: Moamba to 
Xinavane, 55 miles (completed) ; Xinavane via Chissane to Ohai Chais 
70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Chai via Manjacasse to Chigomo, 51 mile, 
(completed) ; Chigomo via Jinng.ii to Inharrirne, 51 miles, projected ; 
Inharrirne to Mutamba, 40 miles (complet- d) ; Mutamba to Inbambane, , 
15 miles (under construction). Activities nortli of the Mozambique Co. arc 
represented by two lines of penetration, one from tlic port of Quelirnanc, 
which will tap what is said to l)(‘ the richest region on the whole coast and 
whose interior teiminal will eonne(‘.t with tlic existing railway in British 
Nyassaland, and the otlnu- from the port of Mozaml)i(pie. capital of tlie 
di.strict of that name and formerly capital of the Province. 

Beira is connected by telegraph with Salisbury in Mashonalaiid, and 
Lourem;o Marqncs witli the Transvaal system. Quilimanc has telegraphic 
communication with Chiromo. In 1912 rhere were 2,959 miles of telegraph 
lino. 

The Portuguese coinage is little used ; the official value of the escudo is 
is. 5(1., or 4*5 escudos to the £. At Mozambique the currency is chiefly 
Briti.sh-Indian rupees, on which an import duty of 10 per cent, is levied. 
At Louren(;o Marques Rnglish gold and silver coins are chi^^ffy used. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Public.\tions. Poutuc.al and Dkpendenciks. 

Amniario Estatistico do Portn;.;al. Lisbon. Annual. 

Uocensoinoiit do la jtoiiulaiion do Portn.eal an Dooombro, lUl 1. Pai t 2. Population 
de fait d’jqire.s les ages, eii distingn.tnt lo .sexo, rdlat civil et I’instruction. Tableanx 
coiii]»aratifs. Paita Aveuglos, sourdinnets, idiots et jiliernf's d’apTes les sexes. Pjivt 4. 
Loiige'dte, Individus ages de. M‘ ans et pins, groupes d’ajiros les ages, en distinguant le 
sexe. 2 vol.s. liisbon, 1P14. 

The staiistioal iniblications of the various Goverrunont I)i‘]'artinonts. 

Boletiin oominercial c inariiimo (monthly). 

Holetim da DireegSo Geral de Agrieultura. 

Annario Colonial. Lisbon. First i.s.sue, ll'lC.. 

Boletim (JHieial for each of the Portuguese, colonies : — Proviiicias de Cabo, Verde, 
Guim!', Sao Thono^* e rrinc,i]ie, Angola, Mooainbique, Kstado ila India, Provincia de 
Macao Districto de Timor. 

Colloceno dcTratados, con vciu;5es, con tract os, e acto.s jtublico.s celebrados entre a cdrle 
de Portugal o as ujais Potencias desde liUO at e ao ju'oseute, por Borges de Castro e Jndiee 
Byker, 80 vols. iSOddSTO. — Nova Colleceao de Tratados, «fee. 2 vols. lSOO-1801. 

Conta Geral da admiiiistraf;ao tlnanceira do Kstado. 

Foreign Ottice Bo]*orts, Annual and Miscellaneous Series. Jiondon. 

Freirt de Andrade (A.), K('latorios sobre Moeambique. :> vols. Lourenci'* ManiUes*. 
1007-1910. 

Lc Portugal an point »le vuc agricobL Lisbonne, 1900. 

Le Portugal vinicolc. Lisbonm*, P.KK). 

Lista dos Navios do Guerra e Mercantes da Marinha portugueza. (Annual.) Lisboa. 

Negocios extenins: Arbitrngem de Manica, lvS97. 

Notas Sobre Portugal (Exposic^ilo Nacional do Uio de Janeiro cm 190S. Scc^ao 
Portuguesa). 2 vols. Lisbon, 1908. 

Orgarnento geral e proposta de lei das reccitas e dasdc.spezas ordinarias do Estado ua 
metropolc. 

Or<}ament o da Receita etabellas da Despesn das Provincias ultramarinas. 

See also Reports presented to the Cortes by the Ministers of Finance and of Marine 
and Colojdes, and reports of the di.strict governors of the Province of Mo(;ninbiquc. 
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2. Non-Offioi.vl Publications. Portugal and Dependencies. 

.ddam (Madame), La Patrie portugaise. Paris. 18^6. 

Andrade Corvo(J de), Estndossobivas Provineias Ultraiiiarinas. 4 fols. Lisbon, 188;^8. 
Baedeker s 8paiii and Portugal. 4tli ed. Leipzig, lOlo. 

Barker {(}.), A Winter Holi^lay in Portugal. London, 1012. 

(A. P. U.), In Portugal. London, 1912.— Portugal of the Portuguese. London, 

1915. 

Boletini c Publicaeoes da Sociedadc da Gcographia de Lisboa. 

Brown {A. S.), Madeira and the Canary Islands with the Azores. [Guide Book]. London, 

1001. 

Carqueja (B.), O Povo Portugez. Aspectos Sociaes c Kconomicos, Oporto, 1916. 

Costa (Dr. AfTonso). Les Finances Portugaises. Lisbon, 191.'!. 

Couceiro (F. L de Paiva), Angola. Lisboa, 1910. 

Danvers {C. F.). The Portuguese in India. London, 1894. 

Delbose (R. Foulchr), Bibliographic des Voyages en Espagne et cn Portugal. [Re- 
printed from Revue nisj)aniquo for March, July, and NovcrnlH'r, 1896.] Paris, 1896. 
Harprovc (Kthel C.), Progressive Poitngal. London, 1911. 

Herculano (Alexandre), Ilistoriade Portugal desde o cotneco da Monarchiaat^ aofim do 
reinado de .\tr()nso 111.(1007-1279). 4 vols. Lisbon, 1863. 

Joa?i«e (!' ), Espagne et Portugal. Paris, 1909. 

Johnston (8ir Harry), The Colonisatioi. of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltie(J. S.), Partition of Africa. ‘2nd ed. I.ondon, 1895, 

Koehel (W. if.), Portugal ; Its Land and Peo])le. London, 1009. 

Lijne {li. N.), Mozambi(|uc : Its Agricultural Development. Jjondon, 1913. 

Marvand (A.), Le Portugal ct .scs Colonies. Paris, 1912. 

MacMurdo (ISl. M.)and MontHro (M ), II istoi y of Portugal. 3 vols. London, 1SS8. 
Maugham (R C. F\), The History, Scener}’, an<l Grp.at Game of Manica and Sofala. 
London, 1906. Zarnbesia. Lfuidon, 1909. 

MendesiA Lopes^ A India Poi tugneza. 2 vol.s. Lisbon, 1886. 

Negreiros (Almada), He de San Thome. Paris, 1901. — Angola, Paris, 1901 . — Ij# Mo- 
zambique. Paris. 1904.— Les colonies }>ortugai.ses. Paris, 1907. 

O Territorio de Manica e. iSofalo e a administraoao <la Conii)anhia de Mozambique 
(1892-1900). Li.sboa, 1902. 

Oliveira Martins (J. P.), Historia de Portugal. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1880. — Portugal 
coritcmjioraneo. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1881.— Hi.storia da civilisazdo ibcrica. Lisbon, 1879! — 
Politica e economica nacional. Porto, 1885.— O Brazil e as colonias portnguezas. Lisbon, 
1888 — Portugal em Africa. Porto, 1891.— Portugal nos mares. Lisbon, 1889. 

Portugal, Atlas geogralico de. Maps by B. Cbias, lext (*S})anish and Poi tuguc se) by 
J. Bettencourt, Barcelona, (190.5-1906). (In Atlas Geografico H»ero-Amerj<'.ano). 

Portugal (Etat.s et Colon ic.s). l.aroiissc : Paiis, 1900. 

Beis (J Batalha). Os Portuguezes na regiuo do Nyassa. Lisboa, 1889. 

Seignobos (C.), Histoire politique de P Europe contemporaine. Paris, 1897. Eng. 
Trans. 2 V(ds. London, 1900. 

Sousa (T. de), Para a Historia da Revolncao. 2 v«)ls. Coimbra, 1912. 

/8/!ffp/iens (M.). Poitugfil [ill Stoiy ofthe Nations!. 2nd ed. London, 1903 
Theal(Q. M‘0.), The Beginning of Soutli African History. Londoti, 1902. 

Vasconcellos (Ernesto J. <le), As Colonias lujrtuguezas. 2rid ed. with maps, Lisbon, 
1903. — Colonies portugaises. Communications maritime.s et fluviales en 190(;. 

Weeks (John IL), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914 
Whiteway (R. S.), Rise of tlie Portuguese Power in India. London, 1899 
Wood (Rutli K.), The Toiiri.'^t’s Si>ain and Portugal, London, 1913. 

Worsfold {W . B.), Portuguese Nyassaland. Ijondon, 1899. 

Zimmermann(A.), Die Eurojiaischen Kolonien. Band. Berlin, 1899. 
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For many ages until Pius IX/s reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the Popes or Roman Pontiffs bore temporal sway over a territory stretch- 
ing across Mid-Ital}'- from sea to sea and comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population finally of some 3,125,000 souls. Of this 
dominion the whole has been incor])orated with the Italian Kingdom. 
Furthermore, by an Italian law dated May 13, 1871, there was guaranteed 
to His Holiness and his successors for ever, besides possession of the Vatican 
and Lateral! ))alaces and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, a yearly income of 
3,225,000 lire or 129,000Z., which allowance {whose arrears would in 1915 
amount to 145,125,000 lire, or 5,805,000/., without interest) still remains 
unclaimed and unpaid. 

Supreme Foyitiff . — Benedict XV. (Giacomo della Chiesa), born at Genoa, 
November 21, 1854 ; Archbishop of Kologna, December 18, 1907 ; Cardinal, 
May 25, 1914 ; elected Supreme Pontiff, as successor of Pius X., Septembers, 
1914 ; crowned, September 6 following. 

The election of a Pope ordinarily is hyscrutinij. Each Cardinal in conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that of the Cardinal whom he chooses. 
These tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice which stands on the 
conclave altar ; and each elector approaching the altar repeats a prescribed 
form of oath. Thereupon the tickets are taken from the chalice by scrutators 
appointed ad hoc from tlie electing l)ody ; the tickets are compared with 
the number of Cardinals present, and wdien it is found that any Cardinal has 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour he is declared elected. 

Reckoning the validly cho.sen Koman Pontiffs as 257 in number, there 
liave been altogether 105 Poj)es who were Roman, 100 Italian other than 
Roman, and 52 Transalpine, or (save from Sicily or Sardinia) Transmarine. 
Front the accession of Innocent IX., 232nd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Benedict XV., 260th, the Popes (all Italian)havo been as follows : — 


Name and Family of Pontiff 

Year of 
Election 

Name and Family of PontitY 

. 

Year of 
Election 

Innocent IX. {Facchinetti ) . 

1591 

Innocent XIII. (Conti) 

1721 

Clement VIII. 


Benedict XIII. (Orsini) 

1724 

(Aldohrandlni) . 

1592 

Clement XII. (Gorsini) 

1730 

Leo XI. (Medici) 

1605 

Benedict XIV. (Lamhertini) 

1740 

Paul V. (Borghefie) . 

1605 

Clement XIII. (Rezzomeo) . 

1758 

Gregory XV. (Ludovisi) . 

1621 

Clement X 1 V. [GanganelU) 

1769 

Urban VIII, (Barberini) . 

1623 

Pius VI. {Bra^chi). 

1775 

Innocent X. (Pamfili) 

1 1644 

Pius VII. (Chiaramonti) . 

1800 

Alexander VII. (Chigi) 

1 1666 

Leo XII. (della Oenga) 

1823 

Clement IX. (Rospigliosi) . 

1 1667 

Pius VIII. (Castiglioni) 

1829 

Clement X. ( Alticri) 

1670 

G regory X V I . ( Cappel la ri ) . 

1831 

Innocent XL [Odcscalchi) . 

1676 

Pius IX. {Maslai-Ferrctii) . 

1846 

Alexander VIII. (Ottohoni ) . 

1689 

Leo XIII. (Peed) 

1878 

Innocent Xll. (Pignatelli) . 

1601 

Pills X. (Sarto) . 

1903 

Clement XL (Alhani) 

1700 

Benedict XV. (della Chiesa) 

1914 
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The Roman PontitF (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be, 
by divine right, the centre of all Catholic unity, and consequently Pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians) lias for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 70 members, namely, 6 
Cardinal- Bishops (holders of the suburbicary sees), 50 Cardinal -Priests, and 
14 Cardinal-Deacons, but hardly over comprising the full number. In 
May, 1017, the Sacred College consisted of 5 Cardinal- Bishops, 53 Cardinal - 
Priests, and 7 Cardinal- Deacons.* The following list gives the names, 
dates, and oftices of these 65 Cardinals : — 


Nainc 


Cardinnl-Bishopn : — 

ViriccTizo Vaiinutelli .1 

Francesco di Paola ( 
Cassetta 

Gaetano de Lai . 
Antonio Vico . . | 

Gennaro Granito Pig- \ 
iiatelli di Belrnonle ( 


Cardinal- Priest a 
Jo 86 Sebastifio Neto . 
James Gibbons . 
Micliael Logue . 

Andrea Ferrari . 
Giuseppe Prisco , 

Jose!' Maria Martin de"] 
Herrera y de la - 
Iglosia . .) 

Giuseppe Franeica- ) 
Nava di Bontifi; . f 
Agostino Richelniy 

Sebasliano Murtinelli . | 

Leo von Skrbensky . 
Guilio Bosehi 
Bartolomeo Bacilieri . 

Rafael Merry del Val . | 

Joaquim Arcoverde del 
Albuquerque Caval- - 
canti . . . . J 

Ottavio Cagiano de 1 
Azevedo . .1 

Aristide Rinaldini 
Pietro Mafll . 

Alessandro Lnaldi 
D6sir(i Mercier 

Pietro Gaspan i . . ^ 

Louis Henri Lneon 


Ollicc or Dignity 


Nationality ' 


Bishop of Palestrina, Arch-'| j 
priest of the Patriarchal I I 
Liberian Basilica, Datary j 
of His Holiness . . . J 

Bishop of Frascati, Librarian V 
of Holy Roman Church, > 
Prefect Congreg. Council . / 
Bishop of Sabina . . . ! 

Bishop of Porto and Santa ) 
Ruhra ) 


Italian 


Bishop of Albano 


Former Patriarch of Lisbon . 
Archbisho]» of Baltimore 
,, Armagh 

Archbishop of Milan 
Archbishop of Naples . 

Archbishop of Santiago de 
Compostela. 


Portuguese j 
Am(Mi(\an. j 
Irish . I 
Italian 


Spanish . 


Archbishop of Catania . . Sicilian . 

,, Turin . . Italian . 

Prefect of the Congregat ion l 
of Rites . . . . ( ” 

Archbishop of Olmiitz . . Austrian. 

,, Ferrara . . Italian 

Bishop of Verona . . . ,, 

Secretary of the Congr. of the \ 

Holy Otllcc, Archpriest of ]' S]>anish . 
the Vatican Basilica . .J 

Arclihi.shop of Rio de Janeiro Brazilian . 


Prefect of the Congregation | 
fr»r the Affairs of Ibdigions f 


Italian 


Avtdi bishop of Pisa . . ,, 

,, Palermo. . 

,, Mechlin , . Belgian 

Camcrlengo of Holy Roman) 

Church. Pontifical Secre- j- Italian 
tary of Slate . . . / 

Archinsliop of Heims . . French 


Year of 
Birth 


1831; 


1841 

i8r»3 

1847 


1861 


1841 

1S34 

1S40 

1850 

1S3(; 

1835 


1840 

1850 

1848 

18(;3 

1838 

1835 


1 8t)5 


1850 


1845 

1841 

D58 

1858 

1851 


185‘J 

1842 


Year of 
Crea- 
tion 


1880 


1800 

1907 

1915 

1915 


1884 

1880 

1803 

1804 
ISiT. 


1807 


1800 

1800 

1001 

1901 

1901 

1001 

1003 


1005 


1905 

1007 

1007 

1907 

1907 

1007 

1907 


1 The terms Cardinal-Priest and Cardinal -Deacon have for centuries ceasmi to iinidy 
severally the particular orders of priest or deacon. Nowadays in the Sacred College 
a presbyteral title is freely given to one in episcoj»al or diaconal or<lers, and n deaconry to 
a priest or even to a simple clerk. 
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Name 

Office or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year of 
birth 

Y ear of 
Crea- 
tion 

CardinaUPriests — cont. 





Paulin Pierre Andrieii 

Archbishop of Bordeaux 

French . 

1840 

1007 

Antonio Mendes Bello 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Portuguese 

1842 

1011 

Jor 6 Maria Cos y Mach6 

Archbishop of Valladolid 

Spanish . 

1838 

1011 

John Mary Farley 

Archbishoj) of Nevr York 

American. ! 

1842 

1911 

Francis Bourne . 

,, Wosiminster . 

English . 

1801 

1911 

Leon Adolfe Aniette . 

,, Paris 

Flench 

18M» 

1011 

William O’Connell 

,, Boston , 

Amt'iican. 

1850 

1911 

Enrique Almaiaz y ) 
Santos . . .1 

,, Seville . 

Sjiaiiish . 

1847 

1911 

Francois Marie Anatole ( 
Roverie ile Cabrieres ( 

f 

Bisliop of Moiitiicdlicr . 

Vicar General of Ills Holiness, "l 

French 

1 S30 

1011 

Biisilio Ponipilj . | 

Archpriest of the Patriar- 
dial Lateran Arch-Basiliea. j 

Italian 

ISob 

1011 

Willem van Rohsuin . 

— 

Dutch 

1 854 

1911 

Charles de llorni^ 

Bisho]) of Veszprnn 

Hungarian 

18*10 

1011 

Victoriaiio Goiasola y 
iMenendez. . .) 

Ardibisho]) (»f 'I'oledo, Patri- 1 
arch of the West Imlics . f 

Spanish . 

1S52 

1014 

Louis Nazaii'o Bej;in . 

Aiclibishoj) of Quebec . 

Canadian . 

18 01 

1014 

Domenico Serafini 

— 

Italian 

1852 

1014 

Jolii) Cscinoch . . 1 

Archbishop of Ksztcrgoni \ 
(Gran) . . . . ] 

Hungarian 

1852 

1014 

Felix von Ilavtniai, 11 . 

,, K<dn 

(icrmaii . 

1 S51 

1014 

Gustav Piffl Friedrich. 

,, N’ienna 

Apostolic Delegate to Costal 
Hica 1 

Austrian . 

1804 

1914 

John Cagliero , . [ 

Italian 

1838 

1015 

Andrew Francis Friili- 1 
wlrt . . . . ) 

Nuncio at Munich 

Gesniian . 

; 1845 

1915 

George Ousiu ill i . 

Archbishop of Bologna 

Italian 

1856 

1015 

Alphonsus Maiia.Mis-) 
trangelo , . .1 

Archbishop of Florence 


1852 

1015 

Uapliael Scapinelli di ) 

Nuncio in Vienna 


1858 

1015 

Leguigno . . . ) 




Julio Tonti . 

Nuncio in Portugal 

, , 

1844 

1915 

Petro Lafoiitaine 

Patriarch of Venice 

, , 

1800 

1010 

Donato sbaietti . 

— 

French 

1850 

1910 

Augustus Dubourg 

Arelibisliop of Rennes . 

1842 

1010 

Louis Ernest Dubois . 

Archbishop of Rouen . 


1850 

1016 

Vittorio Amadco | 


Italian 

1857 

1010 

Uaniizzi . . . f 




Toinmaso Pio Boggiaiii 

— 

>» 


1010 

Alessio Ascaliessi 

Avehbishop of Bciievenio 


1872 

1016 

Louis Joseidi Maurin . 

Archbishop of Lyons . 

French 

! 1850 

1916 

Cardinal-Deacons : — 

I 

Coininendalory Grand Prior 1 

i 



Gaetano Bisicti . . | 

of the JSovercign Order of ] 
Malta in Rome . . . / 

Italian 

lS5i'» 

1011 

liOnis Billot 


French 

1840 

1011 

Filippo Giustini . 

Prefect Congr. Saei aments . 

Italian 

1852 

1911 

\ 

Michele Lega . . j 

Fianois Aidan Gasquei 

Prefect of the Ai>oslolic 8ig- 1 
nature 1 

M 

1800 

1014 


Englisli . 

1846 

1014 

Nicolo Marini 


Italian 

1843 

1916 

Orestc Giorgi 


i 

I 1856 

1916 


Though jniiuarily belonging to the local Roman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn from every nation of Christendoin, arc now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at large. Originally they were simply the parish rectors of Rome, 
or the deacons of Roman deaconries. In 1586 their number w^as finally 
settled by Sixtus V. at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope's Senate or 
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Council and the various Sacred Congregations, govern the Church while the 
Apostolic See is vacant, and elect the deceased Pontiff's successor. 
They received the distinction of the red hat under Innocent IV., during 
the first General Council of Lyons, in 1246; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban VlIL, in 1630. 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permajient committees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, with Consultors and Otlicials. There are now eleven Sacred 
Congregations, viz.. Holy 0 dice, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Council, Religious, Projyaganda Fide, Index, Rites, Ceremonial, Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, Studies. Besides these there are several 
permanent Commissions, for example, one for Biblical Studies, another for 
Historical Studies, another fur Preservation of the Faith in Rome, another 
for Codification of Canon Law. Furthermore, • tlie Roman Curia contains 
three tribunals, to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the Supreme Tribunal ot 
the Apostolic Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; and, lastly, various 
offices, as the Ajjostolic Chancery, the Apo.stolic Datary, the Apostolic 
Chamber, the Secretariate of State, etc. 

The States wherewith the Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria-Hungary, Bavaria, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, S{)ain, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the 
American Rejmblics, except the United State.s and Mexico. 

Witliin the British Empire the present number of Homan Catholic residential sees is 
207, viz., 38 Archbislioprics and 100 bislioprics, besides 49 apostolic vicariates (mostly 
held by Bishops of titular sees), and 1 1 apostolic prefectures: while the Roman Catholic 
population subject to King (Jeorj;*^ V. is estimated at 13 300,812 souls, of whom 
0,902,506 are in Europe; 2,307,2-lo in Asia; .5.''>7,607 in Africa; 3,314,483 in British 
America; and 1,218,941 in An.stralasia. Throngliout the world the Roman Catholic 
pojJiilation is reckoned at 301,50.5,940 souls, of wliom 294,470,711 are of the Latin Rite 
(Catholic Directory, London). 

British Envoy Extraordinary (tad Minister P I cni potent iary.~-ii:'0\\\\i 
de Sails, K.C.M.Cl., C. V.O. (Appointed December 2, 1916.) 

Secretary to the British Mission. — H. W. Oaisfurd. 
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RUMANIA. 

(Romania) 

Reigning King. 

Ferdinand I. Xing of Kumania, born August 24, 1S65, nephew of the 
late King Carol, whom he succeeded on October 11, 1914. jMarried, January 
10, 1893, to Princess Marie, daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
born October 29, 1875. 

Childrtn of the King : — (1) Carol, born October 15, 1893, Ci’owii Prince ; 
(2) Elisabeth, born October 11, 1894 ; (3) Marie, born January 8, 1900; 
(4) Nicholas, born August 18, 1903 ; (5) Ileana, born January 5, 1909. 

The King has, in addition to revenues from certain Crown lands, an annual 
allowance of 2,500,000 lei, or 100,000/. The heir to the crown has an annual 
donation of 300,000 lei (12,000/.). 

The union of the two Princi])alities of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jas.sy on Dec. 23, 1861, the present 
name being given to the united ju'ovinccs. The first ruler of Kumania was 
Colonel Cuza, who had been elected * Ilospodar,' or Lord, of Wallachia and of 
Moldavia in 1859, and who assumed the government under the title of Prince 
Alexandru Joaix I. A revolution which broke out in February 1866 forced 
Prince Alexandru Joan to abdicate, and led to the election of Prince Carol I. 
The representatives of the ]>eople, a.sscmblcd at Bucharest, iiroclaimed 
Paimania’s independence from Turkey, May 21, 1877, wliich was confirmed 
by Art. 43 of the Congress of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. King Carol I. 
reigned as Prince from 1866 to 1881, and as King from 1881 to 1914. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution now in force in Rumania was voted by a Constituent 
Assembly, elected by universal sullVage, in the summer of 1866. It has 
twice been modified — viz., in 1879, and again in 1884. The Senate consists 
of 120 members, elected for 8 year.s, including 2 for the Universities, and -8 
bishops. The Inur to the crown is also a Senator. The Chamber of 
Dejmties consists of 183 members, elected for 4 years. A Senator must 
be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. Members of citlier House must be 
Rumanians by birtli or naturali.sation, in full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, and domiciled in the country. For the Senate an assured 
income of 9,400 lei (376/.) is required. All citizens of full age, paying taxes, 
are electors, and are divbled into three Electoral Colleges. For the Chamber 
of Deputies, electors who are in possession of pre-perty bringing in 501. or 
upwards per annum vote in the first College. Those having their domicile 
and residence in an urban commune, and paying direct taxes to the State of 
20 lei or uj wards annually, or being persons exercising the liberal profes- 
sions, retired oflicer.s, or State pensioners, or who have been through the 
primary course of education, vote in the second College. The third College 
is composed of those who, ])aying any tax, however small, to the State, belong 
to neither of the other colleges ; those of them who can road and write and 
have an income of 300 lei (12/.) from rural land, vote directly, as do also 
the village priests and schoolmasters, the rest vote indirectly. For each 
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election every fifty indirect electors choose a delegate, and the delegates 
vote along with the direct electors of the Colleges. For the Senate 
there are only t^wo Colleges. The first consists of those electors having 
property yielding annually at least 80Z. ; the second, of those persons whoso 
income from ])ropcrty is from 32L to 80Z. per annum. Both Senators and 
Deputies receive 20 lei for each day of actual attendance, besides free 
railway pa.sses. The King has a suspensive veto over all laws passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The executive is vested in a council of 
eight ministers, the President of which is Prime Minister, and may or may 
not have a special department. 

In 1916 the Austro-Germans succeeded in occupying a large portion of 
Rumania. Bucharest having fallen on December 6, 1916, the Government 
is now established at Jassy. 

Senate (1914) : Conservatives, 33 ; Liberals, 82 ; Independents, 2. 

Chamber of Deputies (1914) : Liberals 141, Conservatives 19, Conservative 
Democrats 18, 4 Independents. 

The Cabinet (appointed January 5, 1017) is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of f 'or eign Affairs. — J. J. C. Bratiano. 

Minister of IVar. — Vintila Bratiano. 

Minister of Finance. — Victor Aritonesco. 

Minister of the Interior. — A. Oonstantinescu. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — J. G. Duca. 

■ Minister of Agriculture, — G. Marzesco. 

Minister of Public IVorks. — C. /strati. 

Minister of Justice, — Mishii Canfacuzino. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry. — D. Greccanu. 

Ministers without portfolio. — M. Pherckydc^ E. Costinesco and Tache 
Jonesco. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local government Wallachia is divided into seventeen, 
Moldavia into thirteen, and the Dobruja into four districts, each of which has 
a prefect, a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal. In Rumania there are (1912) 
372 arrondissements (plasi) and 2,664 communes, 72 urban and 2,592 rural. 
In the rural communes there are 8,487 villages, and 1,048 hamlets. The 
appellations ‘urban ’and ‘ rurar do not depend on the number of inhabi- 
tants, but arc given by law. 

Area and Population. 


Departments 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Census 

19 Dec. 1912 

Census 

Dec. 1899 

Bacau 

1,540 

232,054 

195,194 

Botoshanl 

1,220 

197,404 

171,437 

Covurlui 

1,140 

171,799 

143,784 

Dorohoi .... . . 

1,090 

184,382 

159,461 

Falchiu 

850 

108,890 

93,831 

Jassy 

1,210 

212,609 

192,631 

Neamtsu 

1,540 

109,849 

149,711 

Patna 

1,250 j 

181,382 

151,249 

Homan ’ 

810 1 

128,106 

111,688 


4 I 
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Deiiartinents 




sq. miles 

t Census 

Census 







jlO Doc. 1912 

Dec. 1800 

Suclmva 






1,320 

151,147 

131,696 

Teciichi 






980 

142,884 

121,170 

Tutova . 






920 

120,810 

116,377 

Vasliii . 






840 

328,804 

110,184 

Argosh . 






1,710 

242,017 

207,605 

Braila . 






1,080 

181,533 

145,284 

Buzau . 






1,880 

277,077 

221,263 

Dambovitsa . 






1,840 

258,378 

211,666 

Jalouiitsa 






2,020 

242,848 

187,889 

IJfov 






2,230 

081,750 

541,180 

Miischel 






1,140 

135,210 

115,180 

Oltu 






1,000 

171,080 

148,843 

Prahova 






1,800 

380,914 

307,802 

Rimiiicu-Saral 





1,200 

103,037 

136,918 

Teleoriiiaii . 






1,810 

207,470 

! 238,628 

Vla.shka 






1,730 

25:1,305 

202,759 

Dolj . 






2,540 

430,440 

365,579 

Gorj 






1,810 

200, r, 71 

371,800 

Meheclintsi . 






1,010 

205,474 

240,688 

Roman atsi . 






1,770 

' 248,000 

203,778 

190,903 

Valchea 






1,040 

232,011 

Constantza . 






2,070 

200,571 

141,056 

Toultcha 






.3,330 

170,850 

126,762 

Durostor 

Caliacra 






2,900 

273,000 1 

- 


Total 



• i 

53,480 

7,508,009 1 

5,956,690 


Population 


The four historic divisions of the country were jwpulated (1912) as 
follows: — Moldavia, 2,145,464; Grand Wallachia (Muntenia), 3,298,394; 
Oltenia, 1,413,897 ; Dohrudja, 881,306. 

By the Treaty of Bucharest (August 7, 1913) between Bulgaria and 
Rumania, the former ceded to the latter 2,969 sq. miles of territory, with a 
population of 273,090, mostly Turks. The new land has been formed into two 
departments, Durostor and Caliacia. 

Before the treaty the area of Rumania was 50,720 sq. miles; it is now 
53,489 sq. miles. The population of the 1912 census was 7,234,919 ; after 
the war it is 7,508,009. 

The density varied from 38 inhabitants per square mile in Toultcha 
to 243 per .square mile in Ilfov, the average for the whole country 
having been 117 per square mile. With respect to nationality the population 
of Rumania in 1899 was classified as follows: — Rumanians, 5,489,296 (92*6 
per cent.) ; subjects of foreign State.s, 182,875 (3*1 ]»er cent.) ; foreign Jews, 
6,859 (0*1 per cent.); Jews under Rumanian protection, 256,588 (4*3 per 
cent.); others under Rumanian protection. Of foreigners, the Austro- 
Hungarians numbered 104,108 ; Turks, 22,989 ; Greeks, 20,057. Among 
Rumanians there are racial difierencos of which the census returns take no 
account. In Central Moldavia there are thousands of Magyar descent 
(Changai and Szeklers) ; the communes along the Danube nave many 
inhabitants of Bulgarian and Serbian origin ; scattered over the country are 
hordes of Gipsies most of whom have settled in Rumanian villages. In 
Dobnidja the foreign element is strong, Turkish, Tartar, Bulgar, Russian, 
and German. Rumanians are spread extensively in the neighbouring 
countries — Transylvania, Hungary, Bukowina, Bessarabia, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia ; their total number probably is about 12 millions. 
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The number of births, deaths, and marriages, with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows for three years : — 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1912 * 

314,090 

165,616 

62,400 

148,474 

1918 

809,626 

191,089 

67,430 

117,036 

1914 

327,846 

182,949 

66,326 

144,396 


Not included in the births and deaths in 1914 are the still-born, 8,784, 
The illegitimate birtlis in 1913 were about 7*9 per cent, of the total number. 
In 1909 there were 2,651 divorces ; in 1910, 2,817 ; in 1911, 3,029 ; in 1912, 
2,998 ; in 1913, 3,217. 

The principal towns are (population 1914) : — Bucharest, tlie capital and 
seat of Government, 345,628 (on January 6, 1917, 308,987 — 119,958 males 
and 189,029 females); Jassy, 76,120; Galatz, 72,512; Braila, 65,911; 
Plbesti, 57,376; Craiova, 51,877 ; Botosani, 32,874 ; Buzeu, 29,483 ; Oon- 
stantza, 27,662 ; Berlad, 25, 367 ; Foesani, 25,287. 

Religion, Instruction, Justice, &c. 

Of the total population of Rumania in 1900, 5,408,743 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, 168,176 were Catliolics or Protestants, 16,598 were 
Armenians, 269,015 were Jc>vs, and 43,470 were Mahometans. The govern- 
ment of the Orthodox Church rests with two archbishops, the first of them 
styled the Primate of Rumania, and the second the Archbishop of Moldavia. 
There are, besides, six bishops of the National Church, and a Roman 
Catholic archbishop and bishop.^ Only the clergy of the National Orthodox 
Church are recognised and paid by the State. In 1903 there were 6,666 
churchea, 168 monasteries for either sex, and 11 mosques. 

Education is fix:e and compulsory * wherever there are schools,^ and it is 
improving from year to year. In 1909, according to a special census return, 
60*ld per cent, of the population over 7 years of age could neither read nor 
write ; in 1909, 43*12 per cent., and in 1910, 41 per cent, of the army 
recruits could neither read nor write. Following figures are statistics of 
public primary schools : — 


Schools j Teachers 

Pupils 

School 
population 
(7—14 years) 

1909-10 

1912-18 1909-10 1912-13 

1909-10) 1912-13 

1909-10 

1912-13 

Rural primary . 4,096 
Urban „ . 879 

4,666 j 6,460 1 6,826 

370 j 1,324 1 1,414 

604,297 i 631,634 
80,656 84,936 

827,888 
110,573 1 

882,178 

118,284 

Total . . 5,074 

5,056 7,780 j 8,240 

584,953 616,570 

938,456 995,457 


The secondary schools in 1906-07 ■ w^erc, for boys, 20 lyceiiins, 28 gym- 
nasiuma and 4 seminaries, these 47 institutions having 878 teachers and 
14,016 pupils ; for girls 10 high schools with 161 teachers and 1,615 pupils ; 
6 normal schools for men with 80 teachers and 1,136 students, and 2 for 

i In Hunj^ary there is a Uniate metropolitan with 3 sutlra^ans, all of the Oraeoo- 
Rntuanian rite. 2 Latest available figures. 


4 I 2 
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women with 34 teachers and 283 students ; 45 professional schools for boys 
with 209 teach n*s and 2,235 students, and 28 for girls with 283 teachers ; 
12 commercial schools with 109 teachers and 1,431 pupils; 17 agricultural 
schools with 26 teachers and 462 pupils ; 6 schools of domestic economy 
for girls with 17 teachers and 118 pupils ; total pupils at boys’ schools 
19,280 ; at girls’ schools 6,016. There are 2 universities with faculties in 
law, philosophy, science and medicine, and theology, at Bucharest (120 
professors and 3,422 students) and Jassy (60 professors and 534 students). In 
1907-8 there Avere 122 high schools for boys and 46 for girls. 

Justice is administered by a court of cassation, 6 appeal courts, 31 
tribunals, and 266 justices of the peace. Assistance is given to the sick in 
168 hospitals and hospices (departmental, communal, rural, and private). 

Finance. 

The following table shows the estimated revenue and expenditure for years 
ending March 3i (old style) : — 



1912*13 ] 

1013-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 1 

1916-171 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i ^ 

1 20,220,877 ' 

; 20,225,877 ! 

£ 

21,452,242 

21,451,221 

£ 

22,700,120 
24,009,316 j 

1 ^ 

25,790,880 ! 
20,404,0-10 , 

£ 

25,828,772 

25,828,772 


J Estiinatfis. 


For the year 1915-16 the budget estimates (in lei or francs) were : — 


Revenue. 

Lei 

Expenditure. 

Lei 

Direct taxes . 

50,185,000 

Ministries : — 


Indirect taxes 

107,950,000 

War . 

98,122,472 

Registration and Stamps . 

39,900,000 

PM nance 

232,042,172 

State monopolies 

87,600,000 

Worship and Public In- 

Public Services 

159,552,000 

struction . 

58,929,762 

State Domains 

33,806,000 

Interior 

60,247,131 

Subventions . 

22,184,000 

Public Works 

111,675,000 

Ministries : — 

Justice 

14,965,806 

Finance 

76,756,400 

Agriculture and Domains 

12,695,186 

Interior 

9,557,000 

Commerce and Industry . 

6,156,896 

3,417,394 

Justice 

3,234,000 

Foreign Affairs 

Foreign Affairs 

120,000 

Council of Ministers 

73,030 

Domains 

War .... 
Public Works 

Worship and Instruction , 
Commerce and Industry . 

105,500 

558,000 

37,000 

7.120.000 

1.508.000 

Supplcmciitary credits 

3,008,559 

Total . 

600,232,000 

(24,009,316/.) 

Total 

600,232,900 

(24,009,8161.) 


The public debt of Rumania amounted on September 30, 1915, to 
73,615,440i. 

Defence. 


Military service in Rumania is comimlsory and universal from the age 
of 21 to 46. The young men from 19 to 21 years of age receive a certain 
amount of preliminary training in their homes. At 21 they enter the ranks, 
serving for 2 years in the infantry, and 3 years in the other arms, followed 
by 6, or 4, years in the reserve of the first line. The men then pass to the 
second line, or reserve force, for 10 years, after which they are transferred 
to the territorial force at the age of 38, and remain in it 4 years, thus com- 
pleting 21 years’ service. Young men exempted from service in the ranks, 
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and those surplus to the annual contingent, are posted to a supplementary 
reserve, in which they will, in future, receive a certain amount of instruction. 

The Rumania^ field army consists of 5 army corps and 2 cavalry divisions. 
Army corps are composed of 2 divisions, and a reserve division, and to each 
is attached a brigade of cavalry of 2 regiments. A regular division consists 
of 2 brigades, each of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, a battalion of chasseurs 
(13 battalions in all), an artillery brigade of 2 regiments (12 batteries) and 
3 howitzer batteries, 3 squadrons of cavalry, and a company of pioneers. 
A cavalry division consists of 2 brigades of 2 regiments each (24 squadrons) 
and 2 batteries of horse artillery. There are altogether 40 infantry regi- 
ments of 3 battalions, 9 rifle battalions, 20 cavalry regiments, 20 regiments 
of field artillery each of 6 batteries, 5 howitzer divisions, 3 horse artillery 
batteries, 22 companies of fortress artillery, 7 engineer battalions, and a 
railway battalion. Batteries have 4 guns each. The strength of the field 
army of 6 army corps and 2 cavalry divisions would amount to about 
290,000 men. 

The second line, or reserve, troops at present consist of 40 battalions, and 
9 batteries. 

The peace establishment of the Rumanian army in 1914 was 6,749 
officers, 124,389 men, 28,585 horses, 808 guns and 570 machine guns. 

The force mobilised in coniu'ction with the war 1914-16 amounted to a 
total of 600,000. 

The Rumanian infantry is armed with the Manulicher magazine rifle, 
calibre *256, The cavalry carry the Mannliehcr carbine. The horse and field 
batteries are armed with the Krupp Q.F. gun of 75 mm. (1903). 

The war budget of Rumania for 1915-16 amounted to 3,944,600^. 

At Galatz on the Danube, at the mouth of the Sereth, are 3 lines of 
fortifications, and at Nanioloa.sa on the Sereth are 2 lines. Again at Foesani 
to the north-west, near the Sereth, are extensive works in 3 lines. All these 
fortifications arc in the nature of entrenched camps, and are armed with 
numerous Krupp and Gnison guns. Around Bmdiarcst are 18 forts and many 
batteries. 

Rumania has in the navy the Klisahetay launched at Elswick in 1887, 
a protected cruiser of 1,320 tons displacement and 4,900 horse-power, 34-inch 
armour at the belt, 4 6-inch and 8 machine guns ; the Mirceciy training 
ship, a composite brig of 350 tons ; 7 gunboats ; 6 coast-guard vessels ; a 
screw despatch vessel (240 tons) ; 6 first-cla-ss and 2 .second-class torpedft- 
boats. On October 4, 1907, twelve vessels for naval police were launched at 
Galatz, with eight vedettes. A floating dock was i)urchased in Scotland. 
There are four river monitors, lightly armoured, of 600 tons each. It has 
been proposed to order 4 destroyers and 12 torpedo boats. At Galatz there 
is a marine arsenal. 


Production and Industry. 


According to an estimate by Dr. Colesco, the distribution of tlie soil of 
Rumania with respect to agriculture in 1914 was as follows : — 


Ploughed land.s . 
Fallow lands . 
Vineyards and orchards 
Meadows 

Pastures .... 
Forests (lees clearings) 


Acres 
. 13 , 074,922 
. 1 , 299,382 
. 468,070 

. 1 , 436,960 
. 2 , 948,472 
. 6 , 7 (| 5,750 


Water . . . 

Other lands . 
Annexed territories 

Total . 


Acres 
. 2 , 018,260 
. 5 , 591,842 
. 1 , 931,600 


. 34,475,760 
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Of the cultivable land (arable, meadow, plantation, and orchard land) the 
distribution with respect to ownership is as follows : — 


Size of Propercies 

Proprietors 

Area 

rer cent;, 
of area 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 


24*7 and under 

i 1,015,802 

8,199,<)47 

41 *66 

Over 27-4 ,, ,, 12.8*5 . 

30,318 

1,719,104 

8*73 

.> 123*5 „ ,, 247 . 

2,.S81 I 

408,670 

2 08 

,,247 

! 4,471 

; 9,354,304 

1 47*68 

Total . . 

' 1,058,172 ■ 

19,081,791 

100*00 


In 1915 and 1916 the chief agricultural crops were as follows : — 


Crop 

Area cultivated 

Production 

1015 

1010 

1915 ' 

line 


Acres 

Acres 

: Tons 

Tons 

Wheat . . 

4,700,822 

189,032 

4,843,587 

' 2,443,000 

1,800,000 

Rye . 

199, (ill 

' 74,000 

50,000 

050,000 

Barley 

1,. 387, 250 

1,453,732 

032,000 

Oats 

. , 1,077,407 

1,068,090 

434,000 

300,000 

Maize 

5,207,204 

5,055,998 

i 2,500,000 

1,000,000 


The forests of Rumania have an aggi’egate area of 6,935,120 acres, of 
which 2,712,582 are State owned and 4,222,589 acres are privately owned. 
The principal forests are oak (713,430 acres), beech, oak, &c., (692,620 
acres), beech (543,540 acres), pine and hr (311,120 acres), larch, maple, 
elrn, willow, wahuit. 

In April 1916 Rumania had 1,218,563 horses, 3,984,749 cattle, 7,810,809 
sheep, 300,609 goats, and 1,382,184 swine. 

Coal and petroleum are worked and the latter is now exported in consider- 
able quantities. Petroleum springs, both government and private, are worked 
at Prahova, Dambovitza, Racau, and Buzan. The total output reached in 
1900, 250,000 metric tons ; in 1912, 1,806,942 ; in 1913, 1,885,384 ; in 
1914, 1,783,957 ; in 1915, 1,673,145. In 1914, 654,024 metric tons of petro- 
leum were exported, and in 1915, 429,087 tons. Of the total in 1915, 
154,688 metric tons went to Germany; 33,568 tons to Bulgaria ; and 255,699 
tons to Austria-Hungary. 

Commerce. 


The values of the imports into and exports from Rumania, exclusive 
of gold and silver (in sterling) were : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

1 I mports 

Exports 

1908 

1909 

1910 

& 

16,502,000 

14,728,902 

16,388,623 

£ 

15,157,000 
18,602,205 
j 24,000,195 ' 

1911 

1912 
, 1918 

i ^ 

' 22,780,801 1 

25,510,220 1 

23,600,504 

& 

27,668,816 
i 25,684,148 

26,828,212 


A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation providing for the most favoured nation treat- 
ment between Rumania and Great Britain was signed at Bucharest on October 81, 1005. 

Impoile and exports are estimated in accordance with values settled by a Oommlsaion 
appointed from time to time. 

The import duties amounted in 1912 to 2,910,0991. ; in 1018 to 2,2ie,*4SI. 





SHIPPING AND COMMUNICATIONS 


In 1912 and 1918 the chief imports and exports were as follows (in 
pounds sterling) : — 


Imports 


Merchandise 


Exports 


Merchandise 


Metals and mann 
fact ores 

Vegetable textiles 
and mannf. . 

Ready-made cloth 
Ing . . . 

Wool, hair ^ mannf 

Machinery 

Vegetables, seed 
&c. 

Hides, Ac. 

Trees, timber and 
manuf. 

Silks and mannf. 

Rubber, gutta 
percha, Ac. . 


0,283,908 6,722,981 


1,305,870 

2,170,422 

2,614,443 


2,596,079 

808,43<> 

1,322,778 

2,362,129 


Grain 
Petroleum 
Beans and oil seeds 
Wood 
Animals . 
Food-stud’s 
Hides and skins 
Wool and hair 


808,652 1 


17,930,490 

5,259,233 

1,364,942 

948,710 

115,964 

449,826 

130,138 

117,947 


In two years the trade was mainly distrilmted as follows : — 



Imports 

j Exports 


1912 

1913 

' 1912 

1918 



1 

,£ 

£ 

Unitofl Kingflom , 

3,520,010 

2,229,508 i 

1,721,032 

1,703,013 

Austria-Hungary . . i 

5,552,972 

5,527,680 1 

3,789,087 

8,834,829 

Belgium . . i 

806,013 

().59,7I1 * 

6, 119,96.3 

7,281,110 

Germany . . . . | 

9.617,46 1 

[ 9,512,705 j 

1,701,457 

2,096,302 . 

France 

! 1,502,547 

1 1,305,431 j 

1,997,915 

2,541,084 

Turkey 

; 593,683 

i 010,239 1 

1,0.U,752 

1,474,105 

Raly 

1 1,482,991 

j STO’lOO j 

4,842,042 

2,812,307 


Total trade hotwcoii Kumaiiia and United Kingdom for live years (Hoard 
of Trade Keturns) 


- 

1912 

1913 1914 

i 1915 1910 

Imports from Rumania to U. Kingdom , 
Exportfl to Rumania from U. Kingdom . 

‘ 3,250,415 
2,933,159 

2,037,265: 3,205,282 
1,947,198; 1,935,258 

5 276: 

492^878 45,628 


Shipping and Communioations. 


In 1915 the merchant navy of Rumania consisted ot 757 vessels of 288,748 
tons, including of 133 steamers of 40,949 tons. 

The European Comuiission of the Danube, called into being in 1856, consisted before the 
war of 8 delegates, one representing each of the following powers : Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Russia, and Turkey. It has its seat at GaJatz. 
Since November 24, 1904, it has existed, or will exist, for successive periods of 3 years unless 
denounced by one of the contracting i)Owors a year before the conclusion of any such 
period. By tlie operations of the Commiasion the Danube below Braila and along the 
Sulina branch has been deepenetl and corrected, so that at Sulina the depth has been 
increased from 9 ft. to 24 ft., and of the Sulina branch the minimum depth has been 
increased from 8 ft. to 18^ ft., while by canalisation and other works the navigation has been 
shortened from 45^ to 38| nautical rnlleii. The income of the Commission is derived 
entirely from taxes levied on shipping leaving the river. 

GeneTal shipping (1913) : entered, 32,499 vessels of 10,253,228 tons ; 
cleared, 32,306 vessels of 10,176,886 tons ; (1911) entered, 31,727 vcasela of 
6,604,860 tons ; cleared, 81,833 vessels of 9,299,976 tons. 
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In 1914 Rumania had 2,382 miles of railway, of which 2,299 miles be- 
longed to the vState. The State has the working of all the lines, and has, 
besides, under the general railway direction, a commercial navigation service 
on the Danube and Black Sea, < 

Within Rumania there are 1,806,580 miles of national roads. 

In 1913-14 there were 3,087 post-offices, through which there passed 

41.059.000 lertters, 46,646,000 post-cards, and 93,921,000 newspapers, 
samples, Ac. In 1913-14 there were 5,618 miles of telegraph lines, and 
15,690 miles of wire, on which 4,863,126 messages were forwarded. The 
number of offices was 3,143. In 1913-14 there were 7 urban telephone 
systems witli 1,004 miles of line and 24,605 miles of wire, and 7,966 interurban 
systems with 24,168 miles of line and 45,,378 miles of wire. On the urban 
systems during the year there were 20,894,338 conversations, and on the 
inter-urban 1,444,227. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania, with capital and reserves of 39,402,565 
lei, had, on December 31, 1916, gold amounting to 573,860,000 lei, and its 
notes in circulation were of the value of 1,357,000,000 lei. Other public 
credit institutions arc Savings Bank, a Deposit and Consignment Bank, 
an Agricultural Loan Bank, 1,849 Popular Banks, a Rural Cridit Fonder ^ 

2 Urban Cridit Fonders (at Bucharest and Yassi), an Agricultural Bank, and 
a Cassa Rurala^ an institution whose purpose is to buy properties and sell 
them in lots to peasants. There are also three private banking institutions. 

In 1911 the following coins were in circulation : — gold, to the value of 

10.725.000 Ici ; silver coins, 5 lei, to the value of 23,660,409 lei; 2 lei 
to the value of 16,098,710 lei; 1 lei, to the value of 17,734,465 lei; 
7i lei, to the value of 7,745,490 ; total, 65,269,074 lei. There were also 
nickel coins in circulation to the value of 10,500,000 lei, and copper coins 
to the value of 995,000 lei. 

The decimal system was introduced into Rumania in 1876, the unit of the 
monetary system being the leu, equivalent to the franc. The gold Uu is the 
monetary unit. Silver is legal tender up to 50 lei only. Gold coins are 20-, 
10-, and 5-lei pieces. Nickel is coined in 5-, 10-, and 20-ccntime (bani) pieces. 

The metric system has been introduced, but Turki.sh weights and measures 
are, to some extent, in use by the people. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Rumakia in Grkat Biutain 

Envoy and Minister. — Nicolas Misu (a])pointed December 18, 1912). 

First Secretaries. — Michel B. Boeresco, Prince Antoine Bibeseo, and 
Captain Matila Costie.sco-Gliyka. 

Chancellor. — Marcu Beza. 

Commercial Attache. — G. Boncesco. 

Consul’ Oencral in London. — Sir Albert Roll it, Kt. 

Vice-Consul. — D. Gologan. 

2. Of Great Britain in Rumania, 

Envoy and Minister.— '^\x G. H. Barclay, K.C.S.I., K.C. M.G., C.V.O. 
(1912). 

First Secretary. — W, F. A. Rattigan. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. C. B. Thomson, R.E. 

Naval Attache — Commander W. F. Sells, R.N. 

Consul-General at Oalatz and Danube Commissioner. — Major J. G. 
Baldwin, O.B. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Bucharest, Braila, Constanza, Sulinaand Oalatz. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Rumania. 

1. Official Publications. 

The Statistical publications issued by the various Departments of Government. 

Constitution du juin — 12 juillet 1866 avec les moditicationg y introduites en 1879 et 

1884. Bucharest, 1884. 

Recensfiineutul {general al Populatiunei Romanieci, 1809. Rezultate Deflnitive. 
Ministry of AKricuUure, 190.0, \vith Introduction by Dr. L. Colescu. 

Dictionarul Statistic al RoymuiicL Vol. I 1914. With I iitroductiori by Dr. L. Colescti. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual series. London. 

Handbook of the Armies of the Balkan States. By Captain M. C. P. Ward. London, 1901. 

Creanga{G. D.), Grundbcsitz Vcrtcilung uud Bauernfrage in Rumiinien. Leipzig, 1907, 

Statistique des prix payi^s dans les travaux agricoles. Bucarcst, 1908. Statistique 
Agricole de la Roumanic. 1® partie. Exploitations agricoles. Bucarest, 1907. 

Ministere de I’Agriculture. La Roumanic. 1900. Minist^ire dc I’industric et du 
commerce. Annuaire Statistique de la Roumanie. Bucarest. VrogrH de la Dobrodja 
depuis I’annexioii jusqu’aujourd’liui. 1909. 

Bulletin statistique de la Roumanie, jmblie par la direction de la statistique giineral 
depuis 1909. Bucarest. 

A list of official publicatiens is given in Anuarul Stati.stic al RoniAniei. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Jrion(G. C.), La Situation ecoiiomique etsocialedu paysan en Roumanie. Paris, 1895. 

Baicoianu (*0.), Histoire de la i»olitique douanii^re dc la Roumanie de 1870-1903. 2 vols. 
BucarcvSt, 1904. — Hauflelspolitiscbe Beslrcbungen Englands zur Erschliessuugdes Unteren- 
Donaus. Munich, 1913. 

Balkan-Compass : Statestisch-finanzielles Jahrbuch fiir Ruroanien imd die Balkan- 
staateii. I. Riimanieri, 1914-191.'). Vienna, 1915. 

Bellessort (A,), La Roumanie Conteniporaine. Paris, 1905 

Benger (G.), Rumania in 1900. Tramslatcd by A. H. Keane. Jjondon, 1901. 

Blar amber g{^.)^ E.ssai compare sur le.s institutions et les lois de la Roumanie depuis 
les temps les plu.s recules jusqu' A no.s jours. Bucarest, 1886. 

ColesciL (Ij.), Gescliichte iles rumanischen Steuerwesens, in der Kpoche der Fanarioten. 
Miinchen, 1897.— Population de la Roumanie. Resume demographique. Bucarest, 190.3. 
—Introduction A I’Emiuetc industrielle. Buearc.st, 1904 —Statistique electorale. 1905 
and 1014. — Progr(^.s ^conomiquos de la Roumanie, reali.ses sous le regne de S. Majeste le 
Roi Carol 1. Bncare.st, 1907.— Statistique agricole de la Roumanie. Bucarest, 1913. 

Creanga (G. D.), Giundbesitzverteilung nnd Bauernfi-age in liumanien. IMnnich, 1907. 

Damc {V\ Histoire de la Roumanie Oontomporaiiie. Paris, 1900. 

Dungeni (O. von), Rnmaiiieu. Gotha, 1916. 

Engel (3. C.), Gescliiclito derMoldau und der Walachei. 2 vols. 1804. 

Fischer (T.), Uumanicn und dje Sudeuropaisehen llalbinseln. Leipzig, 1909. 

OubernaLis (Comte A. de), La Roumanie et les Roumain.s. Florence, 1898. 

Jonescu (D. B.), Die Agrarverfassung RuniUniens, ihre Geschichte und ihre Reform. 
Municb, 1!>09. 

Jorga (N.), Ge.schielite de.s Rnm.aniAchen Volkes. Gotha, 1005. 

Kirkc (Dorothea), Domestic Life in Rumania. London, 1916. 

Lahovari (Q. J.), Mare.le Dictionar Geografle al Romaniel. Vols. I, — V. Bucuresci, 
1899-1902. 

Laveleye {YAw We dc). The Balkan Peninsula. London, 1887. 

Lazare (13.), Die Juden in Rumanien. Berlin, 1902. 

Martonne de), La Valae.hie, Essai de monographic geographique. Paris, 1902. 

Miller {Vf.). The Balkans. In “Story of the Nations " sene.s. London, 1896. 

Mrazee (L.), LTndustrie du Petrole cn Roumanie. Bukarest, 1910. 

Netzhammer (R.), Aus Ruminien. Streifziige durch das Land und seine Geschichte. 
Einsiedeln, 1909. 

Pointeill. Le), La Roumanie Moderne. Paris, 1910. 

R«(jlu«(Blis6e), Nouvelle Geographic Universelle. Vol. 1. Paris, 1885. 

Rosny (L. de), Les populations danubiennes. Paris. 1885. 

Rubin (A.), Les Ronmains da Macedoine. Bukare.st, 1913. 

Samu«I«on (James), Rumania, Past and Present. London, 1882. 

SentupSry, L’ Europe politique et sociale — Roumanie. Paris, 1895. 

5«r5an(M. ), Rumanlens Agrarverhaltnisse. Berlin, lt)15. 

(B.), Les Juifs on Roumanie depuis le Trait6 de Berlin (1878) jusqu’A ce 
jour. liondon, 1901. 

Sfratilesco (Tereza), From Carpathian to Pindus. London, 1906. 

8tourdza{A. A. C.), La Terre et la Race Roumaine.s depuis leurs origines jusqu'^ nos 
lours. Paris, 1904. 

rafRant(J. A.), La Romanic : histoire, langue, Ac. 3 vols. 1845. 

Xtfnopol (A. D.), Istoria Romilnilor. 6 vols. Jassy, 1889. [An abridged edition in 
French. 2 vols. Paris, 1896.] 
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Early in March, 1917, tho Russian Duma carried o, coup dUtat^ 

as a result of which tlie Kiiiperor Nicholas abdicated. A Provisional Govern- 
ment w^as set up, and this body issued the followinfj appeal on March 16 ; — 

Citizens, the Provisional Executive Committee of the Duma, with the aid 
and support of the garrison of the capital and its inhabitants, has now 
triumphed over the noxious forces of the old regime in such a measure as to 
enable it to proceed to the more stable organization of the executive power. 
With this object the Provisional Committee has appointed as Ministers of the 
first National Cabinet men who.se past political and public activity 
assures them the confidencic of the country. 

The new Cabinet will adopt the following principles as the bases of its 
policy : — 

I. — An immediate general amnesty for all political and religious offences, 
including terrorist acts, military revolts, and agrarian crimes. II. — Freedom 
of speech, of the Press, of association and labour organization, and tho 
freedom to strike, witli an extension of these liberties to officials and troops 
in go far as military and technical conditions permit. III. — The abolition 
of all social, religious and national restrictions. IV. — Immediate prepara- 
tions for the summoning of a constituent assembly, which, with universal 
suffrage as a basis, shall establish tho Governmental regime and the Con- 
stitution of the country. V. — The substitution for the police of a national 
militia, wuth elective heads and subject to the self-government bodies. 

VI. — Communal elections to be carried out on the basis of universal suffrage. 

VII. — The troops that have taken part in the revolutionary movement shall 
not be disarmed, but they are not to leave Petrograd. VIII.— While severe 
military cli.scipline must be maintained on active service, all restrictions upon 
soldiers in the enjoyment of social rights granted to other citizens are to be 
abolished. 

The Provisional Government wishes to add that it lias no intention of 
taking advantage of the existence of war conditions to delay the realization 
of tlic above-mentioned measures of reform. 

The following is a list of the membera of the new Cabinet: — 

Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. — Prince George Lvoff. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — M. Paul Miliukoff. 

Minister of War and Marine. — M. Alexander Giichkoff. 

Minister of Finance.- -Fi. Michael Tereshchenko. 

Minister of Education. — M. Alexander Maiiiiiloff. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Andrew Shingareff. 

Minister of R(iilwa.ys — M. Nicholas Nekrasoff. 

Minuter of Commerce and Industry . — M. Alexander Koiiovaloff. 

Minister of Justice. — M. Alexander Kerensky. 

Minister of Labour . — J. Plekhanoff. 

Procurator of the Holy Synod. — M. Vladimir Lvoff. 

Comptroller-OcneraL — M. Ivan Godneff. 

Minister for the AJfairs of Finland, — M. Feodor Roditcheff. 

The Provisional Government has been recognized by the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Portugal, Serbia, Ru- 
mania, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Before abdicating the Tsar appointed his brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael, his successor. But the Grand Duke did not accept the crown, 

1 The Cabinet was reorganized on May 16, 1917. For now cabinet tee “Additions and 
Corrections.'’ 
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leaving the decision as to the form of government, monarchy or republic, in 
the hands of the Assembly to be elected. 

The late royi^ family of Russia descended, in the female line, from Michael 
Romanof, elected Tsar in 1613, after the extinction of the House of Rurik ; and 
in the male line from the Duke Karl Friedrich of Holstein-Gottorp, boin in 
1700, scion of a younger branch of the princely family of Oldenburg. The 
union of his daughter Anne with Duke Karl Friedrich of Holstein-Gottorp 
formed part of the great reform projects of Peter L, intended to bring Russia 
into closer contact with the Western States of Europe. Peter I. was succeeded 
by his second wife, Catherine, the daughter of a Livonian peasant, and she by 
Peter II., the grandson of Peter, with whom the male line of the Romanofs 
terminated, in the year 1730. The reign of the next three sovereigns of Russia, 
Anne, Ivan VI., and Elizabeth, of the female line of Romanof, formed a 
transition period, which came to an end with the accession of Peter III., of 
the house of Holstein-Gottorp. All the subsequent emperors, without 
exception, connected themselves by marriage with German families. The wife 
and successor of Peter III., Catherine II., daughter of the Prince of Anhalt 
Zerbst, general in the Prussian army, left the crown to her only son, Paul, 
who became the father of two emperors, Alexander I. and Nicholas, and the 
grandfather of a third, Alexander II. All these sovereigns married German 

E rincesses, creating intimate family alliances, among others, with the reigning 
ouses of Wiirtteniberg, Baden, and Pru.ssia. 

The following have been the Tsars and Emjierors of Russia, from the time 
of election of Michael Romanof. Tsar Peter I. was the first ruler who adopted 
in the year 1721, the title of Emperor. 


House of Romanof — Male Tdnc, 

Ivan VI. 

, 

, 

1740 

Michael .... 

1613 

Elizabeth 



1741 

Alexis .... 

16‘i.5 

House of Romanof Holstein. 

Feodor .... 

1676 

Peter III. 



1762 

Ivan and Peter I 

1682 

Catherine 11. . 



1762 

Peter I 

1689 

Paul 



1796 

Catherine 1. . 

1725 

Alexander 1. . 



1801 

Peter II. ... 

1727 

Nicholas 1. 



1825 



Alexander II . 



1855 

House of Romanof — Female Line. 

Alexander III. 



1881 

Anne .... 

1780 

Nicholas II. . 
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Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Russia will be determined by a Constituent 
Assembly elected for the purpose. 

Local Govkbnmint. 

The Empire is divided into governments and provinces {oblast) ^ the 
subdivisions of which are districts or circuits {uyt^zd in the govomments and 
okrug in the provinces). There are 78 governments (50 in European 
Russia proper, 9 in Poland, 8 in Finland, 7 in Caucasus, 4 in Siberia) ; 21 
provinces (1 in European Russia, 5 in Caucasus, 9 in Central Asia, 6 in 
Siberia) and 2 circuits, those of Sukhum and Zakataly in Caucasus. 

In European Russia the government of the parish, in so far as the lands 
of the peasantry are concerned, and part of the local administration, is en- 
trusted to the people. For this purpose the whole country is divided into 
17,076 cantons {volosts among the Russian population, gminas in Poland, 
stanitsas in Cossack Lands, ulus in territories peopled by natives, &c.), which 
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are presided orer by an elder (volofttnoi starshina in the volosts), elected at 
the cantonal assemblies, wliich are composed of the delegates of the village 
communities in the proportion of one man to every ten houses. The village 
' communities elect an elder {starosta) or executive officer of a commune, and 
also a tax-collector. All these officers are elected at communal assemblies 
( ‘ Mir ’) by the peasants, and from among themselves. The communal assem- 
blies are constituted by all the householders in the village, who discuss and 
decide all communal affairs. These communal assemblies are held as business 
requires. The canton assemblies decide the same class of affairs as do the com- 
munal assemblies, but concerning each its respective canton. 

The administration of the economic affairs of the district and province 
are, to some extent, in the hands of zemstvos, or the district and provincial 
assemblies (law of January 1, 1864), composed of representatives elected by 
the peasantry, the householders in the towns, and the landed proprietors. 
Their executive power is entrusted to provincial and district ‘ Upravas.* 

The towns and cities have municipal institutions of their own, organized 
on nearly the same principles as the zemstvos. The institutions of the 
zemstvo are in force in 34 provinces (361 districts) of European Russia. 

Finland ^. — The Grand-duchy of Finland, ceded to the Emperor of Russia 
by the treaty of Fredrikshamii, September 17, 1809, has preserved, by 
special grant of Alexander I. (renewed by his successors), the Swedish 
Constitution, dating from the year 1772, reformed in 1789, slightly modified 
in 1869 and 1882, and reformed in 1906. The decrees issued in the years 
1899-1903 were all abolished by the Imperial Ukase of November 4, 
1905, which gave authority for the reform of the Legislative body. The 
national parliament, which foimerly consisted of four estates, the nobles, 
the clergy, the burghers, and the peasants, now consists of one Chamber of 
200 members chosen by direct and proportional election, in which all who are 
entitled to vote have an equal vote. The suffrage is possessed, with the usual 
exce])tions, by every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or 
her 24th year. There are 16 electoral districts with a representation 
proportioned to tlie i)Opulation, a re-arrangement being re(juired every 10 
years. Each district is divided into voting circuits. The voting system, 
devised with a view to proportional rejn-esentation, provides for the formation 
of voters’ associations which prepare three-name lists of candidates, the votes 
for whom are in a falling scale according to the order in which the voter has 
placed them. There may, within limits, be compacts between associations, 
and joint candidates may be entenal in competing lists, while any voter may 
either support an association list or vote for any candidate he pleases. Every 
citizen entitled to vote is eligible to the Diet, the members of which receive 
1,400 marks (56Z.) for each session of about 90 days. The Diet lasts for 3 
years unless sooner dissolved. At the elections in July, 1916, the following 
parties were returned Social Democrats, 103; Old Finns, 33; Young 
Finns, 22 ; Swedes, 21 ; Agrarians, 19 ; Christian Workers, 1. Of the 
total number of members 24 or 12 per cent, are women. 

Poland. — Poland, which had a Constitution of its own from 1815 to 1880, 
and a separate government till 1864, was deprived at the latter date of the 
last remnant of its administrative independence. Finally, by ukase of the 
Emperor, dated Feb. 23, 1868, the government of Poland was absolutely 
incorporated with that of Russia, and the use of Polish language in 
public places and for public purposes (railways, signboards, wills, &c.), was 
prohibited. The whole of Poland is now (May, 1917) in Austro-German 
I For further details on Finland, see end of RwhUi, 
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occupation. In November, 1916, the Central Empires appointed a provisional 
Council of State for Poland as the first step towards an independent 
monarchy. The Russian Provisional Government has promised the restora- 
tion of the Pole fli its ethnical borders as an autonom state. 

Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition, 

Russia comprises one-seventh of the land-surface of the ^lobe. Its area, 
without internal waters, is, since the treaty of Portsmouth, 8,417,118 
English square miles (19,155,587*7 square versts). 

Until 1897 there have been but various enumerations of the popula- 
tion called revisions. On January 28 (February 9), 1897, a census was 
taken over the whole of the country (with the exception of the 
Grand-duchy of Finland). 

The rapidity of growth of the ])opulation of the country (its acquisition 
being included in the figures of population) is seen from the following : — 


Year 

Population ; 

1 Year 

Population 

1722 ... 

... 14,000,000 1 

1859 ... 

... 74,000,000 

1796 ... 

... 36,000,000 

1897 ... 

... 129,209,297 

1815 ... 

... 45,000,000 

1914 ... 

... 178.378,800 

1835 ... 

... 60,000,000 

1915 .. 

... 182,182,600 


The population on January 1, 1915, was estimated as follows by the 
Central Statistical Committee on the basis of the census of 1897 and the 
yearly increase of the population : — 

European Russia 131,796,800 

Poland 12,247,600 

Caucasus 13,229,100 

Siberia 10,377,900 

Central Asian Provinces 11,254,100 

Finland 3,277,100 


Total 182,182,600 

Tht following table shows the area and population according to the last 
issue of the Russian Central Statistical Committee (1915) : 



Area : 

1 %> 

Popula- 1 


Area : 

Popula- 

49 

Governments 

English 

tiou oil : S . 

Governments 

English 

tion on 


and Provinces 

square 

January 1, «« 

and Provinces 

square 

January 1, 

^ S' 


miles 

1916 O 


miles 

1915 

M ^ 
P4 

1. European 
Rusiia — 

(1) 

(2) 

1, European 
Russia — 

0) 

(2) 


Arkhangelsk 

826,0«3 

605,700: I'O 

Kostroma . 

32,432 

1,855,900 

57 

Astrakhan 

91,042 

1,427,500 16 

Kovno 

15,518 

1,871,400 

120 

Bessarabia . 

17,143 

2,686,600 157 

Knrsk 

17,937 

3,276,200 

183 

Chernigov . 

20,232 

8,148,900 156 

Livonia 

17,574 

1,778,500 

101 

Courland . 

10,435 

812,300 78 

Minsk . . , 

85,220 

3,070,900 

87 

Don, Province of 

63,582 

4,013,400 63 

Moghilev . 

18,614 

2,551,400 

138 

Esthonia . 

7,605 

612,500 05 

Moscow . . i 

12,847 

3,662,900 

285 

Grodno 

14,890 

2,094,800 141 

N izhnii-Novgorod j 

19.789 

2,081,200 

105 

Kaluga 

11,942 

1,497,200 I 125 

Novgorod . . 1 

45,770 

1,729,300 

88 

Kazan 

24,587 

2,900,400 118 

Olonets . . ! 

49,355 

476,200 

10 

Kharkov 

21,041 

3,452,000 164 

3,806,900 139 

Orel . . . ! 

18,042 

2,816,200 

156 

Kherson 

27,837 

Orenburg . 

73,254 

2,272,000 

31 

Kholin 

6,213 

l,087,h00 209 

Penza. . . i 

14,997 

1,940,500 

130 

Kiev . 

19,676 

4,988,000 254 

Perm . 

127,502 

4,088,200 

32 


1 Without inner waters. 

a Estimations on tht basis of the consus of 1897 and the yearly increase of the popu- 
lation. 
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Governments 

' Area : 
English 

u 

1 :;;3 ' 

Popula- ' ^2 
tion on ! S . 

Governments 

Area : 
i English ' 

Popula.. 
tion on i 

1 V 

•fa 

A” 

and Provinces 

square 

January 1,| g S' 1 

and Provinces 

1 square January 1,' 


miles 

1915 , Q ^ 


miSes 1 

1915 , 



- ' 

■ i ^ 1 


1 - --- K 1 

Pi 


1. European 
Russia-^ 
Petrogiad 3 
Podolia 
Poltava 
Pskov 
Ryazan 
Samara . . 
Saratov 
Simbirsk . 
Smolensk . 
Tambov 
Taurida 
Tula 
Tver . 

Ufa . 

Vilna . 

Vitebsk . 
Vladimir . 
Volhynia . 
Volo^a 
Voronezh . 
Vyatka 
Yaroslavl . 
Yekaterinoslav 

Total, Euroi)ean 
Russia . 

2. Poland — 
Kalisz. 

Kielce 
Lomza 
Lublin 
PiotrkoW , 
Plock . 

Radom 
StiWalkl . 
Warsaw 


8. Ciecaueasia— 
Kuban (provim-e) 
Stavropol . 

Torek (province) 

Total, Ciscaucasia 

fotdly HuiMia in 
Enrope . 

4k TranM'Cauet 
Baku 

Batum (prov.) 
Black Sea . 
DagbMtaa (brov. 
Yelisavotpol 
ErivaU 
Kars (pfoT.) 
KUtaiil 
^ SUkhatn (district)] 


(1) 

17,226 

16,224 

19,266 

16,078 

16,J90 

68,820 

32.624 ! 
19,110 

21.624 
26,710 
23,312 
11,954 
24,975 
47,109 
16,181 
10,983 . 
18,821 
27,0!>0 

156,265 


(-) : 

3,1 97,800 i 1S6 
4.127,600' 2f)4 
3,9O0,2O(»i 203 
1,447,100; 

2.795.000 
3,899,800' 

3.432.100 
2,124,500! 

2,2 H>, 200 

3.555.000 
2,133,300 

2.016.000 
2, i02,900 

3.139.100 
2, 083, 200 j 129 
1,984.800; 117 
2,225,900; 118 
4,241,8001 
1,772,200' 


87 

173 

67 

105 

111 

102 

138 

91 

160 

96i 

67 


153 

11 


4. Trans-Caucasia\ 
Tiflis . 
Zakataly(di8trict)j 

Total, Trans- 

Caucasia 


, 25,443 

' 3,687,000 

145 

' 59,329 

4,062,000 

69 

1,3,723 

i 1,41)), 700 

103 

24,477 

3,537,300 

144 

1,867,737 

131,796,800 

71 

4,377 

' 1,342,400 

307 

3,897 i 

1,029,800 

264 

4,. 588 1 

819,700 

179 

6,297 

1,481,000 

235 : 

4,739 , 

2,097,900 

442 

8,641 1 

786,000 

216 

, 4,769 i 

1,180,200 

247 

' 4,756 

718,000 

151 

6,749 ' 

2,792,600 

414 

43,804 

12,247,))00 

280 ! 

86,645 

.3,051,200 

83 

20,970 

1,3.53,500 

<»5 

28,153 

1,314,900 

47 

85,768 

5,719,600 

06 ' 
1 

1.997,310 149,764,000; 

75 

i 1.5,061 

1,119,600 

75 

2,693 

186,000 

69 

3,220 

201,800 

63 ' 

11,471 

732,600 

64 

16,991 

1,117,200 

66 

10,725 

J ,034,800 

96 l' 

7,239 

103,000 

r,Cy !‘ 

8,145 

1,070,800, 

130 !j 

2,545 

147,600 

58 i| 

A Wlthoutlni 


(1) I 
15,776 
1,539 


(*) 

1,394,800| 

101,800; 


95,406 


Total, Caucasia . j 181,173 


5. Siberi (( — 
Amur (province) 
Irkutsk (govt.) . 
Kamchatka (pr.) 


154,795 

280,4291 

502,424 


Sakhalin (pr.) 
Tobolsk (govt.) . 
Tomsk (govt.) 
Tiansbaikalia(pr.) 
Yakutsk (prov. 
YeniscLsk (govt.) 


6. Steppes (prov- 
inces) : — 
^kinolinsk . 

, Semipalatinsk . 
Turgai 
Uralsk 

Total Steppes . 

7 .Turkestan {pt o~ 
vinces) : — 
Ferghana . 
Saraarcand 
Syr-Dari.'i 
Scmiryechensk . 

'J'oUl, TurkeMtan 


Province . 
Total, Central 


T 0 tal, RuPsia in 
Asia 

Total, Russian 
Empire without 
Finland 

Finland 

Internal waters, 
Seas of Azov, 
Caspian, Lake 
Aral, etc. 

Grand Total 


7, 509, 500 1 
13,229,10o! 


88 

66 


261,500' 
821, 800; 


79 


1*6 

2-5 

0-1 


.) 266,486 

14,066 
535,739 
327,173 
.) 238,308 

1 1,530,253 

) : 981,607 

631, 600 i 3-0 
34,0001 0-5 

2,085.7001 3-9 

4,053,700 12 

971,700: 4 

332,600: 0'2 

1,143,900 I'l 

4,831,882 

10,377,900;' 2-0 

1 

■ 

225,074 
178,320 
: 169,832 

: 137,679 

1,546,500' 6*8 

874,900' 5 

706,200 4 1 

889,600; 6-4 

I 710,905 

t 4,(nr,20o| 5‘(» 

55,483 
' 26,627 

, 194,147; 

' 144,550' 

! 

2, 169, 600 j 80 
1,207, 400 i 4.5 
2,026,100 11 
1,381,800 9 

■ 420,807j 

6,684,400; 16 

: 1 ' 

235,120^ .552, .500 2 '3 

i 1 

1,3);)3,832 11,254,1001 8 2 

6,294,119 29,141,500; 4 4 

' 8,291,420 178,905,600' 4*6 

125,689 3,277,100 21-6 

347,468 


8,764,586 

182, 182, coo! ‘^'8 


‘-i Estimations on the basis of the census of 18»T and the yearly Jncuease of the population, 
t Petrograd Wks the namegiv^ti bo St Petersburg by aft imiieriiu Order of SeptsmWl, 1914. 
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The average proportions of women to 100 men arc : Russian Provinces, 
102 ; Poland, 99 ; Caucasus, 91 ; Siberia, 04 ; Central Asian Provinces, 87 ; 
Russian Empire (exclusive of Finland), 99*6. 

The ethnical composition of the population shown by the last census is 
set forth in the following table : — 


- 

European 

Kussia 

Poland j Caucasus 

Siberia Central 

Total 

Aryans . 

Slavs . 

Lithuanians 

Latins 

Germans . 

Iranians 

Armenians 

Other Aryans . 

SI, 613,580 
76,120,172 
2,766,805 
1,125,786 
],8;j3,663 
2,086 
49,320 
115,739 

8,121,607 ' U,901,kl2 
7,394,712 ' 3,183,870 
310,631 6,687 

7,072 8,955 

407,780 57,502 

17 418,055 

182 1,118,094 

1,213 108,249 

5,711,672 

4,688,782 

6,666 

892 

5,S‘25 

457 

629 

6,421 

- - 

1,083,255 
702, 197 
1,680 
205 
8,917 
864,131 
4,862 
1,133 

100,331,516 

92,089,733 

3,094,469 

1,143,000 

1,818,717 

784,746 

1,173,096 

232,755 

Jews 

3,715,081 

l,2€7,m 56,739 

32,658 

3,553 

5,070,205 

Uralo-AUayans 

Finns 

Samoyeds 

Turko-Tatars 

Tmiguz 

Mongols 

8,^08,W 

3,410,611 

3,940 

4,620,821 

1 

172,869 

IS, 959 1,902,152 

7,159 7,422 

6 — 
5,633 1,879,908 

101 14,812 

908,579 6,637,255 
61,279 15,676 

11,931 — 

476,130 6,618,750 
60,663 — 

289,467 2,819 

17,669,067 

3,502,147 

15,877 

13,601,251 

69,664 

480,128 

Georgians . . i 

i,5^e 

39 1,850,275 

552 

257 

1,352,535 

Other Caucasians . 

792 : 

26 ■ 1,088,373 

2,035 

556 

1,091,782 

Chinese, Japanese, 
and Koreans 

5S 

15 

69,6SS 

16,857 

86,113 

Hyperboreans 

Yukaghirs 

Koriaks 

Chukehis 

Eskimo 

Ghilaks 

Kariichadals . > 

Ainus . . ! 

Others . . i 

r~ 

I 

— 

33,602 ' — 

948 ' 

6,058 — 

11,795 i — 

1,099 ! — 

6,194 : — 

3,978 , — 

1,446 — 

2,084 ; — 

33,602 

948 

6,058 

11,795 

1,099 

6,194 

3,978 

1,446 

2,084 

Others , 

3,694 j 

I 428 408 

I 

146 

525 

5,201 

Total . 

93,442,864 j 

9,402,258 9.289,364 

6,758,822 ! 7,746,718 

126,640,021 


IL Movement of the Population. 

The movement of population in Kuropean Russia, exedusive of Finland, 
is seen from the following statement for 1910, 1911, and 1912 * 


- 

1910 

1911 

1.^. ...j 

1912 

Births 1 

5,233,711 

i 5,265,665 , 

5,238,186 

Boatiis j 

3,598,249 

i 3,222,275 

3,185,962 

InoreAse . . e . 

1,636,462 

9,048,a»0 2,051,124 

1 ’ 
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The births and deaths rates in European Russia for five years and per 
1,000 inhabitants are seen from the following statements : — 


j 

1008 j 

1909 

1910 

1911 ' 

1912 

Births 

Deaths 

; ; ; -i 

1 

441 1 

27-7 

43*8 

28 -9 

44-1 

30-0 

43-7 

26-7 

42-7 

26-0 

Increase . . . | 

16-4 I 

i 

14-9 

14-1 

1 17-0 

lC-7 

The 
follows : 

movement of population from and into Russia in five years was as 


From Russia. 



Imto Russia. 



Russians 

Foreigners | 

Total ! 

Russians 

Foreigners 

Total 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

272,521 
366,441 
403,91.5 
462,600 1 

529,000 

299,467 
353,ir>9 . 

383,860 . 

422,200 ' 

421,000 

671,988 
719,600 1 

787,775 1 

884,700 1 

9.60,000 i 

213,542 

292,080 

307,891 

367.000 

404.000 

870,776 i 

420,967 

470,721 

492,400 

516,000 

684,818 

710,077 

778,612 

859,400 

920,000 


The Russians, especially Jews and Poles, conti ibuted a large part to the 
flow of emigrants into the United States. The number of immigrants from 
Russia into the United States during the years 1873 to 1910 was 2,527,457 
(839,364 from 1873 to 1900). The emigration for the last ten years was 
as follows : — 


1904 . 

, 145,141 

1909 . 

. 120,460 

1906 

. 184,897 

1910 

. 186,792 

1906 . 

. 216,665 

1911 . 

. 158,721 

1907 , 

. 258,943 

1912 . 

. 162,395 

1908 

. 156,711 

1913 . 

. 291,040 


III. PiiiNCiPAL Towns. 


The great majority of the population of Russia being agriculturists, they 
dwell in villages. The number of towns and villages in Russia (exclusive of 
Finland), grouped according to population, is given as follows : — 


Towns with population 

Number 

! Villages with population 

Number 

Over 100,000 

36 

1,000—3,000 

17,724 

50,000—100,000. 

71 

! 100—1,000 

186,167 

20,000— 60,000. 

118 I 

Under 100 . 

621,706 

10,000— 20,000. 
3,000— 10,000. 

315 i 
1 3,032 ! 

Towns and villages . 1 

728,167 


In European Russia there is an average of one town or village to every 4 *7 
sq. miles, the average varying from 1 to every 0*43 sq. mile in Courland 
to 1 for every 148 sq. miles in the government of Archangel. In Poland there 
is 1 for every 1 *33 sq. miles ; in the Caucasus 1 for every 9 sq. miles. In Asiatic 
Russia the average varies between 1 to 14 miles in Samarcand, and 1 to every 
2,760 sq. miles in the province of Yakutsk. It will thus be understood that 
the distinction between the population of towns and of country on January 1, 
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1914, given in the following table, and based on the census of 1897, and 
the yearly increase of the population, is not to be closely pressed : — 


Population 

In Towns 

In the Country 

Males 

Females 

European Russia . 

Poland 

Caucasus 

Siberia 

Central Asia . . . . j 

18,596,800 

3,021,800 

1,878,000 

1,193,600 

1,607,900 

110,267,500 

9,226,300 

11,043,700 

8,807,100 

9,495,600 

63,756,500 

6,149,200 

6,762,600 

5,146,100 

5,926,900 

65,107,800 

6,098,400 

6,159,100 

4.864.600 

6.177.600 

Totel . . . . j 

26,297,600 

148,840,200 

87,740,300 

87.397,500 


The following are the populations of the chief towns of governments or 
provinces, and of the other towns having more than 30,000 inhabitants ; — 


European Russia prop&r 

* Simbirsk. 

70,500 

Izhevsk (10) . 

39,370 

(chiefly in 1913) 

— 

Chel) abin.sk (10) . 

70,472 

Pinsk 

38,686 

* Petrograd (15) 2,318,645 

Yekaterinburg (10) 

70,000 

Bendery . 

38,631 

* Moscow (15) . 1,817,100 

Novocherkask 

69,820 

* Chernigov 

38,400 

Odessa (12) . 

631,010 

Cronstadt (11) 

68,273 

Pskov 

38,300 

^ Kiev 

610,190 

Taganrog 

68,091 

1 Buturlinovka (10) . 

38,066 

* Riga 

569,100 

* Grodno . 

64,100 

Romny . 

37,328 

* Kharkov 

2.58,360 

* Tver 

64,100 

Troitsk (10) . 

36,830 

* Saratov . 

235,500 

BresULitovsk 

63,579 

Amur-Nizhnednie- 


* Yekaterinoslav (12) 

220,100 

Nikolskoye 

62,607 

j>rovsk (10) 

36,450 

RostoV'on-Don 

204,725 

Sebastopol . 

61,849 

Volsk (11) 

36,134 

* Vilna 

204,290 

Byelaya Tserkov (11) 60,500 

Kamenskoye (10) . 

35,450 

* Kazan . 

195,300 

» Vvatka . 

60,100 

Tiraspol (10) . 

35,242 

Ivanovo-Voznei-ensk 

Yelets (10) 

58,000 

Rovno . 

34,923 

(10) . 

168,498 

* Kaluga . 

56,900 

Zlatoust (10) . 

34,245 

^ Astrakhan 

163,800 

Kerch (12) . 

55,883 

Motovilikha (10) . 

83,491 

* Orenburg 

146,800 

Lugansk (12) . 

55,528 

Polonnoye (10) 

33,342 

* Samara . 

144,000 

Mariupol. 

54,528 

MohileV'On-Dniestr 


* Tula 

140,620 

Nakhichevan - on - 


(10) . . . 

S‘2,604 

* Revel 

137,600 

Don . 

54,012 

I/mail . 

32,414 

* Kishinev 

128,700 

Nvezhin . 

.52,963 

Rvbinsk . 

32,127 

^ Yaroslavl 

120,400 

* Kamcnets-Podol.Kk 

52,000 

Aklityrka 

31,918 

* Minsk . 

117,600 

Alexandrovsk (Yek.) 


Morshansk (11) 

31,802 

* Nizhnii-Novgorod 

112,300 

(12) . . . 

51,604 

Vyazma . 

31,247 

Dvinsk (10) . 

110,912 

Kamenskaya (10) . 

50,014 

Priluki . 

31,153 

* Vitebsk 

108,900 

Sumy (12) 

50,391 

Azov 

31,111 

Nikolayev 

106,279 

Kozlov (10) . 

50,225 

Polotsk (10) . 

31,111 

Gomel . 

104. 582 

Unian 

50,224 

Kolomna (12). 

31,100 

^ Ufa . . 

106,200 

Ryazan (12) . 

49,600 

Yalta 

31,089 

* Perm 

10.5,410 

Ynzovka(lO) 

48,504 

Tsnrskoye Selo (11) 

30,881 

Tsaritsyn (10). 

100,817 

Vinnitsa (10) 

47,841 

Petrikovka (10) 

80,707 

Krcmenchug , 

98,895 

Syzran (11) . 

47,744 

Pri8hib(12) . 

30,526 

* Kherson 

98,540 

^ Mitava . 

46,800 

Bryansk (11) . 

30.440 

Byelostok (12) 

98, 1 70 

Nizhne-Tagilsk(lO) 

45,179 

^ Novgorod 

28,400 

* Orel 

97,200 

Yuriev (10) . 

44,140 

* Kholm . 

24,400 

* Zhitomir 

96,800 

* Arkhangelsk . 

43,600 

Petrozavodsk 

18,800 

* Voronezh 

94,800 

* Vladimir 

43,522 



* Kovno . 

92,810 

Theodosia 

43,114 

7^/ i i /I ti w 


Libava (11) . 

90,744 

Alexandrovsk- 




* Kursk . 

89,800 

, Grushevak . 

42,542 

(chiefly in 1913) 

__ 

Simferopol 

84,170 

1 Bobrni.sk (10) 

42,309 

^ Warsaw . 

909,491 

* Penza 

83,100 

j Cherkassy 

42,062 

Lodz (10) 

415,604 

* Poltava . 

82,100 

1 ^ Vologda . 

41,600 

Sosnowice (10) 

98,748 

Berdichev 

79,151 

Serpukhov (12) 

41,578 

Balute-Nowe (10) . 

96,000 

* Smolensk 

76,000 

Pavlograd (12) 

41,160 

Chenstochow (10) , 

72,652 

Yelisavetgrad (10) 

75,800 

Proskurov (10) 

40,611 

* Lublin . 

69,972 

* Kostroma 

73,820 

Akkerman 

40,400 

* Kalisz . 

64,330 

* Mohllev*on-Dnle]> 

72,,500 

Berdyansk 

40,292 

* Radoni 

50,730 

* Tambov . 

71,400 

Sormovo (10) . 

40,243 

Bendiii (10) . 

49,623 


* Chief towns. 

4 K 
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Poland— con\ inued. 


* Petrokow 

44,700 

}:*abiaiiice (10) 

.38,932 

Wloulawek (08) 

37,403 

♦ Flock . 

35,190 

Siedlce (10) . 

34,072 

* Kielce . . 

33,090 

Zyrardow (10) 

82,029 

* Lomza . 

31,784 

• Suwalki . 

31,600 

Finland 

(cliiefly in 1912) 

— 

* Helsingfors . 

170,500 

Abo 

54,450 

Taminerfors . 

46,192 

^Viborg . 

83,010 

* Nicolai Htad 

23,900 

» Ule5borg 

21,780 

17,180 

* Kuopio . 

Tavastehu.s 

6,815 

" St. Michel (13) . 

5,200 

Caueania 

(chiefly in 1913) 

- 

■ Tiflis 

327,800 

^ Baku 

237,000 

Saliany (10) . 

120,901 

* Yekaterinodar 

107,360 

* Vladikavkaz . 

79,34.3 

* Noyoro.sbii.sk 

66,700 


(7«uca«ta— continued. 

* Stavropol . . 64,700 

^ Yelisavetpol (10) . 63,400 

* Kutaifl . . . 53,900 

Maikop . . . 52,590 

Yeisk(l2) . 51,750 

Balakhany-Sabunchi 

(04) . . . 50,131 

Alexandropol (U) . 48,038 

Armavir (12) . . 47,023 

* Batum . . . 46,000 

81iusha(ll) . . 42,687 

Nukha(ll) . . 41,804 

Labinskaya . . 35,510 

Pyatigorsk . . 35,307 

Groznyi . . 34,067 

* Erivan . 34,000 

Khunzakh(lO) . 38,530 

^ 'remir-Klian-Sliura. 33,100 
Derhont(ll) . . 32,718 

Romauuvskii (12) . 31,632 

' Kars (10) . . 27,500 

* Sukhum (97) . . 25,000 

Siberia 

(chi*‘fly in 1013)-— 

* Irkutsk . . . 129,700 

^ Tomsk . . . 116,664 

Vladivostok (11) . 91,464 

* Krasnoyarsk . . 87,500 

* Chita . . 79,200 

* Blagovyeshchensk. 62,500 


Siberid - continued. 

Novo - Nikolayevsk 
(11) . . . 62,967 

Barnaur(ll) . . 61,380 

* Khabarovsk . . 51,300 

Nikolsk-Ussuriisk(n)47,411 
Petropavlovsk . 42,340 

(Akmolintl') 

Tyumen (08) . . 33,791 

* robolRk . . . 25,200 


* Yakutsk . 

10,800 

"^Petropavlovsk 

1,500 

(Kamchatka) 

Central Asia 

(chiefly in 1913)— 

"‘Tashkent 

272,300 

*Oinsk 

135,800 

Kokand (11) . 

118,854 

"^Samarkand (10) . 

97,600 

Andizhan (11) . 

82,235 

Namangan (11) 

78,042 

“Askhabad 

53,900 

Marghelan (Staryi) 

(11) . • 

49,319 

O.sh(ll) . 

48,136 

"‘Uralsk 

47,880 

"’Vyernyi . 

41,600 

Khojent (12) . 

40,285 

"‘Semij)alatinsk 

34.000 

29.000 

* Kustanai 

‘^Skobelev 

14,000 


* Chief towns. 


Religion. 

The established religion of the country is the Graeco -Russian, officially 
called the Orthodox Faith. It has its own independent synod, hut maintains 
the relations of a sister (Jhurch with the four Orthodox patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The Holy Synod, the 
board of government of the Riussian Cliurch, was established in 1721 ; to it is 
committed tlio siiperin tend once of the religious affairs of the Empire, It 
is composed of the three metropolitans (St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev), 
the archbisho]» of (Georgia (Caucasus), and several bishojis sitting in turn. 

Since the revolution of March, 1917, all religions may be freely 
professed in the Empire. It is estimated that there are more than 
12,000,000 dissenters in Great Ru.ssia alone. Tlie affairs of the Roman Catholic 
Church are entrusted to a Collegium, and those of the Lutheran Church 
“to a Consistory, both settled at Petrograd. Roman Catholics are most 
numerous in the former Polish provinces, Lutherans in those of the Baltic, 
and Mohammedans in Eastern and Southern Russia, while the Jews are almost 
entirely settled in the towns and larger villages of the western and south- 
western provinces. 

There are no trustworthy figures as to the numbers of adherents of different 
creeds—many dissenters being inscribed under the head of Greek Orthodox. 
The numbers, however, according to census returns of 1897, published in 
1905, are given as follows 
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Orthodox Greek & United Church 87,123,604 


Dissidents 2,204,596 

Armenian Gregorians . . . 1,179,241 

Armenian Catliolic « . . . 3s, 840 

Roman Catholic .... 11,467,991 

Lutheran .3.572,653 

Reformed 85,400 

Baptists 38,139 

Mennonites 66,564 


Anglicans 4,183 

Other Christians .... 3,952 

Karaims 12,894 

Jew.s ...... 5,215,805 

Mohammedans .... 13,906,972 

Jiuddhists 483,863 

Other non*Christian.s . . , 285,321 


Total . . . 125,640,021 


Russia is divided into 66 bishoprics (eparchiya), which were under 3 
metropolitans, 14 archbishops, and 50 bishops ; the latter had under them 
37 vicars ; all of them are of the mona.stic clergy. The management of 
Church affairs is in the hands of 62 “consistoria.” For Roman Catholics 
there is an Archbishop of Warsaw and another of Mohilev, each with six 
suffragan bishoprics. Of the suffragans of Mohilev one is of the Gracco- 
Ruthenian rite, of which rite there is another bishop immediately subject 
to Rome. 

The expenditure of the Synod in the budget of 1916 was 53,965,767 
roubles. The expenditure for other churches Is about 1,500,000 roubles. 


Instruction. 

Most of the aijhools are under the Ministry ol ITiblic Instruction, and 
the country is divided into 15 educational districts (Petrograd, Moscow, 
Kazan, Orenburg, Kharkov, Od(‘.ssa, Kiev, Vilna, Warsaw, Riga, Caucasus, 
Turkestan, West Siberia, East Siberia, and Amur). However, many special 
schools are under separate Ministries. 

There are universities at Petrograd (7,442 students), Moscow 
(9,892), Kharkov (3,216), Kiev (4,919), Kazan (2,027), Odessa (2,058), 
Yuriev or Dorpat (2,255), Tomsk (902), Warsaw (2,450), and Saratov 
(584). Total number of studenus, 39,027, (January 1, 1914). A Popular 
University bearing the name of General Alphonse iShaniavs/eVy who has 
given the funds necessary for its creation, has existed at Moscow since 
autumn, 1908. In 1916 a Women’s University was created at Petrograd 
with the power of conferring the degree of Doctor. Finland has a university 
at Helsingfors, with 3,478 students on January 1, 1916 (see Finland). 
Nearly 4,000 students in Russia are either supported by bursaries or dispensed 
from paying fees. 

Besides the universities there are a number of institutions for special 
education — theological, medical, legal, technical, and Oriental languages — 
distributed among the larger towns of the State. 

The nature and number of the middle schools, and the number of pupils 
attending them are as follows (exclusive of Finland) : — 


Middle Schools 

No. 

Pupils. 

Middle Schools 

No. , 

on January 1, 1914. 

on January 1, 1914. 

Gymnasia .... 

441 

! 

j 147,751 

Girls’ gymnasia . 

873 ; 

Progymnasia 

Realschools .... 

29 

2S4 

j 4,359 

j 80,800 

Girls’ progymnasia . 
Cadet corjis .... 

92 ; 
j 29 

Normal schools (Teachers' 



Gymnasia of Empress 

! 

35 

Institutes) 

33 1 

1,249 

Marie (1912) . 

Normal seminaries and 



Institutes of Empress 

i 34 

practical schools (Teach- 

122 

1 1 

19,100 

Marie (1912) . 

ers’ Seminaries) . . j 

Seminaries (1918) . . | 

1 


Pupils, 


311,637 

11,940 

29,646 

17,166 

9,562 

22,811 


4 K 2 
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The nature and numbers of the special schools, middle and primary, 
and the number of pu])ils attending; them are as follows (exclusive of 
Finland) : — 


Special Schools 

u 

a 

pi 

^ ; 

8i>ecial Schools 

t-t 

(U 

.o 

CO 

in 1910-11 


in 1910-11 

a 

a 

d 



^ i 




Theological 

470 

77,780 

Pine Arts . 

75 

10,503 

Pedagogical 

3L'3 

21.742 , 

Topographical . 

8 

012 

Medical .... 

72 

9,112 

Strange Language.s . 

60 

532 

Military .... 

32 

12,079 i 

Professional 

48 

2,739 

Nautical .... 

30 

1,180 i 

Various .... 

! 50 

2,275 

Forestry and Agriculture . 
Technical .... 

128 

627 

0,519 : 
40,299 ' 

ToUil . 

2,107 

223,205 

lloramercial and Industrial 

178 

37,827 




The expenses for the middle schools are contributed by the State Exchequer, 
by fees and by donations of the zemstvos, the miiuic'ipalities, and so on. The 
Cossack schools are maintained by the separate voiskos, which, moreover, 
maintain a number of their pupils in the governmental schools. 

According to the Census of Januaiy 18 (31), 1911, concerning the ele- 
mentary schools, the numbers of schools, teachers, and pupils in the Russian 
Empire were in this dan follows : — 


- 

1 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Ministry of Public Instruction 

59,682 , 

130,019 

4,186,078 

Holy Synod . . . . ■ 

Other ministries and various 

37,922 ! 

66,525 

1,793,429 

i 

foundations . . . ; 

1 

2,691 

6.729 

1 201,003 

Total . . 1 

100,295 

203,273 

i 6,180,510 

! 


According to the last is.suc (1914) of the ‘Year Hook of Russia,’ 
published by the Central Statistical Committee, the numbers of all kinds 
of schools and of childn n attending them, on January 1, 1912, were as 
follows : ^ 


j SStudents or piijiilH attending the sehools 

Number — - ^ 


of schools 

High 

.schools 

Middle 

.schools 

Si»ecial 

schools 

Primary 

schools 

Total 

European Russia 1 

9.5,381 , 

58,370 

373 

740 

190,279 

5,523,143 

0,151.538 

Poland . . i 

7,022 

4,674 

23 

376 

19,022 

291,931 

839,003 

Ciscaucasia . | 

2,635 

— 

8 

896 

3,571 

165,410 

177,877 

Transcaucasia . | 

2, .548 ' 

188 

12 

735 

4,451 

127,657 

145,081 

Siberia 

6,245 

2,520 

21 

205 

9,299 

308,247 

341,271 

Central Asia . 1 

i. 

8,693 

— 


773 

4,416 

95,785 

111,974 

Total 

122,524 ! 

65,752 

451,731 

237,038 

6,512,173 

7,266,694 


1 Exclusive of tho cities of Petrograd, Kronstadt, and Baku, the governments of 
Warsaw and Tiflis, and the j^rovince of Kamchatka. 

2 Middle and primary. 


To the total number of 7,266,694 students or pupils must be added : 
206,961 pupils of private schools, lay or religious of Christian creeds ; 958 
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pupils of schools for blind, and deaf and dumb, 329,585 pupils of religious 
schools of non-Christian creeds, and 233,911 not classed in the above 
categories. Total number of persons attending the schools of the Russian 
Empire (exclusive of Finland) : 8,038,109. 

Number of pupils attending the schools per 1,000 inhabitants of both 
sexes : — 


~ 



Males 

Females 

Of boil) sexes 

European Russia 



7.5 '.I 

30*5 

54-6 

Poland 



(50-0 1 

31-0 

44-9 

Ciscaucasia 



50 '1 

27 T 

41*9 

Transcaucasia . 



42-4 ! 

15-3 1 

29-8 

Siberia 



40-7 i 

24-9 

361 

Central Asia 



1 28*1 

15-2 

21 -9 

Total . 



07*0 

34-3 

, 49*9 


From the fignres furnisljod by the Statistical Annual for 1913 it is evident 
that elementaiy education in the Empire is yet but j^oorly developed. Thus, 
out of every 100 persons up to nine years of age there were in that year only 
27 able to read and write. 

Poland, 41 per cent.; European Russia ])roper, 30; Caucasus, 17; 
Siberia, 16 ; Central Asia, 6. 

The less illiterate provinces of European Russia are: — Esthonia, 20 T 
illiterates per 100 of population ; Livonia, 22*3 ; Courland, 29T ; Petrograd, 
44*9. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice was reformed by law of November 1864, 
which instituted assize courts with juries ; elective justices of peace with 
functions similar to those of English magistrates ; assemblies of justices of 
peace, before which appeals from judgments of individual magistrates might 
be brought ; appeal courts for re-hearing cases not tried by jury. Above all 
these courts was the Court of Cassation, which formed part of the Senate. 

The appeal courts are fourteen : 11 in European Russia and Caucasus (at 
Petrograd, Moscow, Kharkov, Odessa, Kazan, Saratov, Kiev, Novocher- 
kask, Vilna, Warsaw, and Tiflis), and 3 in Asiatic Russia (at Tashkent, 
Irkutsk, and Omsk). There are 104 assize courts : 88 in European Russia 
and 16 in Asiatic Russia. 

The following table gives the number of persons judged, acquitted and 
condemned by normal tribunal, for each of the three last years : 



I 

1 

Judged 

' Acquitted 

1 Condeiiined 


1909 


1.35,008 

! .52,028 

! 81,270 


1910 

I 

142,881 

’ .54,327 

1 88,478 


1911 


145,490 

1 52,463 

I 92,981 



4’he prison ]>opulation on January 1 of each of the last six years was as 
follows : — 


Years 

Number of prisoners 

Years j 

Number of prisoners 

1908 

160,025 

1911 

174,733 

1909 

180,206 1 

1912 

185,695 

1910 

109,439 j 

1913 1 

I 190,067 
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Finance. 

I. State Finance. 


The following table gives the total actual ordinary and extraordinary 
revenue and expenditure for each of the five years : — 



Ordinary 

! 

Extraordinary 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Balance 

! 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

1910 

2, 780,980, 9! a 

2,478,157,198 

4 807,829,798 

21,090,t;2S 

123,508,043 

1011 

2,9rjl,7S'J,OS4 

2,585,99-), 758 

■f 115,78(;,981 

2,. 50) 7, 900 

809,094,098 

191‘J 

8,10."), ok;, 980 

2, 7 21,703,. 595 

4 884,158,885 

1,812,9.82 

j 449,290,021 

1918 i 

3,417,3.")9,r)80 

8,094,248,091 

4-828,111.480 i 

1.8,845,2.50 

1 2.88,005,814 

1914 1 

2,898,098,000 

2,927,099,000 

- 2<b001,000 i 

88,000,955 

— 


The actual ordinary and extra<yrd inary revenue and expenditure for 1914, 
given in the last Report of the State’s Control, the estimated revenue and 
expenditure for 1916, according to the budget estimates voted by the Duma 
and the Council of the Empire and sanctioned by the Emperor, February 5 
(18), and the project of the Budget for 1917 presented to the Parliament by 
the Minister of Finance, arc as follows : — 


Revenue 

Actual 

1914 

pjstimatiid 

1016 

Proposed 

1917 

A. Ordinary. • 

I. Direct Taxes . . I 

1. Laud and forests 

2. Trade licences 

3. 5 per cent, on capital , . ; 

Roubles 

057,000 

77.250.000 
166,344,000 

36.963.000 

Roubles 

0 OH, 67 U, 717 6 
118,058,876 
192,660,500 
18,060,000 

Roubles 

om, 006,9148 

244,148,148 

275,603,800 

46,245,000 

II, Indirect Taxes 

4. Spirits . . . . . . 1 

5. Tobacco . . , . ; 

6. Paper for cigarettes . . . j 

7. Sugar 

8. Naphtha 

9. Match e.s ..... 

10. Custom Duties 

601,000,000 
41,. 82 2, 000 

92.838.000 
5.2s8,000 

139.528.000 

54.950.000 

23.664.000 

308.868.000 

813,728,900 

25,261,000 

149.594.000 
8,068,000 

190.858.000 
82,040,200 
43,517,700 

814.400.000 

1, 009, f >68, 900 
39,885,000 

262.188.500 
8,058,000 

254,578.000 

87,02(>,8CK) 

36,017,100 

421.375.500 

III. Duties ... 

11. Stamp duties ..... 

12. Transfer duties 

13. Port taxes ..... 

14. Railway taxes 

16. Eire insurance taxe.s 

16. Various . 

100,000 
105,181,000 
8s, 208 , 000 

7.497.000 
81,4.85,000 

6.559.000 
20,230,fK)0 

U3,6Ol,C0(f 
128,209,400 
82,li>0,000 
6,000,000 
i 240,000,000 
! 10,000.000 

1 27,202,200 

h!42,196,m) 

145,960,900 

1 46,210,000 

[ 5,000,000 

201,700,000 
10,5*30,000 
32,825,100 

IV. State Mo}iopoUeH .... 

17. Mining . 

18. Mint 

19. Posts ... . . 

20. Telegraphs and Telephones 

21. Sale of spirits . . i 

6!/), 001,000 
790,000 

14.678.000 

80.610.000 
46,918,000 

503,904,000 

28l,675MO 
898,000 
84,637,800 
'.*4,680,000 
j 70,600,000 
51,360,000 

279,531,700 
377,500 
29,878,200 
113,970,000 
85 700,000 
49,600,000 

V. State Domains . j 

22. Rent for douiain.s . . . . ; 

23. Crown forests . . . . ; 

24. State railways . . . . | 

25. Crown mines, &c. . . . i 

•26. Crown capitals and banking operations . ' 
27. Crown’s pan in private railways . 

06h,0W,0(Xi 

37.655.000 

78.039.000 
783,355,000 

1 20,510,000 

53.592.000 

35.369.000 

1,030,830,316 

41,028.587 

95,890,500 

728,682,000 

25,641,429 

124,279,800 

14,708,000 

ld*U5, 639,736 
45,091,293 
111,206,800 
1,028,753,000 
26,069,143 
208,803,000 
24,707,000 
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Revenue 

Actual 

1914 

Estimated 

1916 

Proposed 

1917 

• 

VI, 28. Sales of Domains 

Roubles 

Roubles 

1 ,273,869 

Roubles 

1,237,905 

VII. Redemption of Land 

29. U(;deni]>tioTi taxes not abolished by the 
manifesto of November 3, 190.0 

1^93 If on 

1,363,586 

1,753,536 

VI n. Miscellaneous 

SO. Railway debts .... 

31. Crown debts ..... 
82. Aid from municipalities 

33. Milit.ary contribution 

lo7fO‘^f(;n 
IK, 284,000 
.00, 1 0:5,000 
80,34S,000 
8,7.07,000 1 

113,552,515 
12,lft9,190 
55,841,635 
34.905,864 
10,015,725 1 

152,238,170 

24,5.58,317 

66,670,488 

40,993,640 

10,015,725 

IX. 84. Various 

,?;3, 0,7,7,000 1 

17,258,557 

21,029,929 

Total ordinary revenue . 

2,S93,n[)S,0(/o j 

3, 03?, 159,318 

3,998,631,715 

B. Extuaordinart. 

3.3. Per]»ctual deposits at the Bank of Russia 
30. Various ..... 

i 

i 1,779,9S7 

! :30,s40,9';8 , 

1,000,000 

61:1,4.85,250 

1,000,000 

78,18.3,357 

Total extraordinary revenue . 

37 From treasury .... 

1 38,006,955 

615,535,259 

79, 185,357 

Grand Total . 

1 ■ -1 , 

3,656,585,577 

; 4,077,817,071 


Expenditure 

Actual 

l'.»]4 

Estimated 

191i; 

Proposed 

1917 

A. Ordinary. 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Ronble.s 

1. Imperial House 

17,148,000 

1 (’.,359,595 

16,350,505 

2. Higher institutions of State . . , 

0,270,000 

(>,262, 8t >.8 

9,886,102 

3. Holy Synod . 

49,388,000 

62,920,835 

66,795,887 

Ministries : — ' 

4. Interior ..... 

207,377,000 

214,705,587 

3 26,. 30 1,325 

265,016,679 

6. Finances . . . ' 

445, 744,00, » 

354,207,385 

6. Justice . . . . . 1 

100.628,000 

106,188.76.3 

118,976,056 

7. Foreign Affairs .... 

0,005,000 

7,312.50:8 

7,342,503 

8. Public In.slruclion .... 

153,576 060 

193,623,813 

214,212,021 

0. Ways of Comrniiniral.ion . 

705,210,000 

676,924,994 

978,745,223 

10. Commerce and Industry 

59,8s2,000 

56,395,493 

67,939,237 

11. Agriculluit' ..... 

146,288,000 

1:17.547,413 

144,396,945 

12. State’s studs ..... 

3,273.000 

3,808.530 

4,181,000 

1.3. War ...... 

427,413,000 

580,984,566 

560,554,337 

14. Navy ..... 

214,104,000 

181,564,286 

181 .5.54,783 

15 Audit ...... 

12,009,000 

1 12.696,069 

I 13.746,256 

10. State debt 

365,835,000 

: 690.339,348 

! 720,795,073 

17 Unforeseen expenditure 

1 10,000,000 

1 10,000,000 

Total ordinary .... 

5,937,099, OOn 

3,287,917,971 

3,735,657,086 

B. Extraordinary .— 




18. Ministry of War .... 



10,829,160 

54,404,000 

19. Railway Construction 

— 1 

92,416,280 1 

284,195,720 

20. Advances to Railway Companies 

21. Constrnclion of new ports and thorough 


370,000 1 

862,000 

3,198,205 

improvement of existing ones . 

1 

7,960,000 

Total extraordinary expenditure . 

i _ 1 

358,666,606 

555,159,986 

Balance . . . . . I 

— 

— 

— 

Grand total ..... 

i 

i 

3,650,535,577 

5,077,817,071 
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The fluctaations of the Russian nationa debt are seen from the 


following 


January 1 

Rouble.s 

January 1 

' Roubles 

1862 .... 

1.370,420,117 

! 1913 .... 

8,858,053,840 

1882 .... 

4, .350,038, 149 

1 1914 .... 

9,888,309,698 

1902 .... 

0,430,051,001 

1915 .... 

10,473,571,6.55 

1911 .... 

9,030,200,245 

1910 .... 

18,870,730,811 

1912 .... 

8,957,875,209 

1 1917 .... 

i: ! 

25,220,930,895 


The payments of interest and capital for the State and railway debts in the 
budget estimates for 1914 and in the project of the budget for 1915, 191^) and 
1917 appear as follows : — 

Roubles 


1914 

1915 


402,107,570 

439,700^598 


1910 

1917 


Roubles 

052,778,002 

009.410.005 


Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

The more important fortresses and forts are divided into three classes 
as follows : — In the first class are Warsaw, Novogeorgievsk, and Brest- 
Litovsk in the Warsaw district, and Kovna in the Vilna district. The 
second class consists of Kronstadt and Sveaborg in the Petrograd 
and Finland district ; Ivangorod in the Warsaw district ; Kerch in the 
Odessa district ; Libau in the Vilna district ; and Vladivostok in the 
Amur district. In the third class arc Viborg in the Finland district ; 
Ossovets and Ust-Dvinsk in the Vilna district ; Sevastopol and Ochakov 
in the Odessa district : and Kars and Batum in the Caucasus district. 
There are also forty-six places unclassed, many of them being mere fortified 
posts. 

II. Army. 

Military service in Russia is universal and compulsory. Service begins at 
the age of 20 and extends to completion of the 43rd year. Owing to the 
extent of the Empire, there are 3 armies in Russia, known as the army of 
European Russia, the army of tlio Caucasus, and the Asiatic army. Those 
armies are practically di.stinct from each other, and the terms of service in 
each are slightly different. 

Speaking generally, service in the first line, or active army, is for 3 years 
in the infantry, field, and foot, artillery, and for 4 years in the other arms. 
The soldier is then transferred to the reserve (Zapas), in which he serves for 
15 or 14 years, undergoing during this period 2 trainings of 6 wrecks each. 
Having completed 18 years in the first line and its reserve, the soldier passes 
to the ‘ Opolchenie. ’ Servic^e in the Opolchdnie is for 6 years, that is to 
the completion of the 43rd year of the .soldier's age. 

The Cossacks, occupying the S.E. portion of European Russia, hold their 
lands by military tenure, and are liable to servic(3 for life. The Cossack 
troops are almost entirely mounted ; they provide their own horses and 
equipment. The young Co.ssacks from the age of 19 are trained for two 
years at their homes. They th?3n enter the ‘first category* regiment of 
their district, in which they remain for four years. These regiments are 
peimanently embodied and may he employed in any part of the Empire. 
The men then pass to the ‘second category' regiment for another four 
years, and to the ‘ third category ’ regiment for a similar period. The men of 
the second category regiments live at their homes but retain their equipment 
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and horses ; in the third category the men have their equipment but 
no horses ; they are called out for three weeks’ training every year. Finally 
there is a period of five years in the reserve, which fills casualties in time 
of war. Besidei> this, every Cossack u]) to any age can be called out in time 
of emergency to assist in the national defence. 

The Opolchenie, or territorial army, is divided into 2 classes, or ‘bans.’ 
The first ban includes not only the trained men who have passed through the 
first line and reserve, but the young men surplus to tl)e annual contingent, 
and all are liable to embodiment in the active army in time of war. This 
part of the Opolchenie therefore serves the purpose of a supplementary 
reserve. But X)rovision is also said to have been made for the formation of 
a large number of units, which are to he organised in 40 divisions, each 
consisting of 16 battalions, 2 batteries, and a cavalry regiment of 4 
squadrons ; these are for home defence. The second ban of the 
Opolchenie is the levy en 77ias.^^.^ containing all those exempted from actual 
service, whether as students, only sons, &c., or as not quite up to the 
physical standards of the army, and also the older classes of the surplus men 
who have all had a certain amount of training. 

There is a modified system of one year volunteers in Russia, which furnishes 
the majority of the officers required for the reserve troops on mobilisation. 

A Russian division consists of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of 4 battalions. 
To each division is attached an artillery brigade of 6 or 8 batteries, with its 
ammunition columns, an engineer battalion and 2 or 3 sotnias (squadrons) of 
Cossacks. The normal army corj»s consists of 2 divisions, a howitzer 
division, a sapper battalion, and, in tlic case of several army corps, a cavalry 
division. A cavalry division ordinarily consists of 2 brigades of 2 regiments 
(one brigade of uhlans and hussars, the other of dragoons and Cossacks), and 
2 batteries of horse artillery. Field batteries have 8 guns each, horse artillery 
batteries have 6 guns each. The fighting strength of an army cori>s may 
be taken as 36,000 men, without a cavalry division ; and 40,000, if a cavalry 
division is included. In European Russia, including Finland, rifles are 
organised in regiments of 2 battalions, and form permanent brigades of 4 
regiments (8 battalions). These rifle brigades have their own artillery (3 
batteries), and they are not included in army corps ; they are considered 
special troops, and are supplied with a better stamp of recruits than the line. 

The field army of Kuro])can Russia consists of 27 army corps, viz. : — 
the Guard and Grenadier Corps, and 25 line army corps. The cavalry 
comprises 2 guard divisions and a guard brigade, 15 line divisions, 2 
‘mixed’ divi.sions (half dragoons and half Cossacks), a Don Cossack 
division, and 3 indeptmdent cavalry brigades. Of the 20 cavalry divisions, 
15 are permanently attached to army corps, and 4 are formed into two 
cavalry corps. The second mixed division and the separate brigades are 
independent. All told, the army in Europe comprises 1,038 battalions, 642 
squadrons, and 497 batteries. There are three aerial battalions and 11 
independent con)})anics, besides a special instructional section. 

The field army in tlie Caucasus consists of 3 army corps, each of 2 
divisions (one division is of Caucasian grenadiers) ; and 4 cavalry divisions, 

1 of line cavalry (dragoons) and 3 divisions of Caucasian Cossacks (Kuban 
and Terek) ; a brigade of Co.ssack (Kuban) infantry of 6 battalions, and 2 
brigades of Caucasian rifles, each of 4 battalions. The second rifle brigade 
is recruited from Christian natives of the Caucasus. 

In the Asiatic army the men are Russians, with the exception of a few 
Turkoman irregular horse (jigits). In Western and Central Asia there 
are 5 rifle brigades, each of 4 battalions, in peace, and 8 in war. There is 
also a Turkestan Cossack Division, and a Transcaspian Cossack brigade. 
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The 5 brigade 5 mobilise as tlie first and second Turkestan Army Corps. Each 
army corps has a Turkestan artillery brigade, one of 6 and one of 9 batteries. 

But the largest part of the Asiatic army is in East Siberia, which now 
possesses a strong and complete army of its own. Since tlie Russo-Japanese 
war the East Siberian forces have been increased and reorganised. There 
are 11 divisions of Siberian rifles, each witli a corresponding artillery 
brigade of 4 batteries of 8 guns. Mounted troops arc supplied by the Trans- 
Baikal, Amur, and Ussuri Cossacks, and tbe Primorsk Dragoons, who 
collectively furnish 36 sotnias and squadrons in peace, and over 90 in war ; 
also 2 Cossack 11. A. batteries, exy>anding to 4 in war. The whole would 
mobilise as 5 Siberian army corps (instead of 3, as formerly), and from 
2 to 4 Cossack cavalry divisions. 

The troops of the Russian Empire are so far territorialised that each corps 
draws its recruits from a particular district, and is as a rule permanently 
quartered in the same garrisons. But in European Russia the bulk of the 
army is stationed west of a line drawn north and so\ith through Moscow, 
consequently recruits and reservists have in the majority of cases to travel 
long distances to join their cori)S. Moreover, a number of recruits from ‘Great 
Russia* are sent to corps outside. All this makes mobilisation a slower and 
more difficult process than in Germany or Fj ance. The peace strength of the 
armies of Russia is upwards of 1,300,000 of all ranks. The field armies of 
Europe^in Russia and the Caucasus, with the first category reserve divisions, 
and the second category refjiments of the Don and Caucasian Cossacks, may 
amount to 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 men. 

The Russian infantry is armed with the ‘ 3 line’ rifle, model 1891. It is 
a magazine arm, calibre *29910., muzzle velocity 2,035 f.s., sighted to 3,000 
paces. The magazine holds 5 cartridges. The cavalry and Cossacks have a 
similar rifle, 2.f inches shorter in barrel, but taking the same cartridge. The 
Russian artillery is armed with a Q.F. shielded gun, model 1902, firing a 
a shell of 13^lb. with a muzzle velocity of 1950 f.s. 

The military budget of Ru.s.sia for 1916 amounted (War and Navy) to 
773,026,055 roubles ordinary expenditure, and 10,897,230 roubles extra- 
ordinary. Total 783,923,285 roubles. 

III. Navy. 

The Russian Navy i.s subject to special conditions such as do not affect the 
navies of other Powers. Owing to the geographical situation of the Empire, 
and the widely separated seas which wash its coasts, Russia is obliged to main- 
tain four distinct fleets or flotillas, each with its own organisation. These 
are : the Baltic Fleet, the Black Sea Fleet, the Pacific Fleet, and the Caspian 
Flotilla. Of tliese the most important in regard to Western relations is the 
Baltic Fleet. The chief base of tlie Baltic Fleet is Kronstadt, wliich is heavily 
fortified, as are Reval, Ust-Dvinsk, Viborg, Sveaborg, and other Baltic ports. 
The Gulf of Finland is msually blocked by ice from November to April, whereby 
the operations of the fleet are impeded, but a new ice-free port at Libau, 
in Courland, was made ready for the fleet. This port was taken by 
the Gormans in the summer of 1915. During the summer Archangel has 
been the supply base for the Russian army for materials of all kinds 
coming from Europe and America, and the railway has now been completed 
to the new ice- free port on the Murman coast, wiiere a base has been created. 
Considerable progress has lately been made in the construction of ice-breaking 
vessels, and Reval can no longer be considered altogether ice-bound 
throughout the winter. 

In the Black Sea, Sebastopol, headquarters of the Euxine fleet, has 
been strongly fortified ; Nikotaiev, Kinbum, and Ochakov have received 
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important defensive works ; Kerch and Yenikale hav«e been made very strong, 
and Azov, Poti, and Batum have been strengthened. There is a flotilla also 
in the Caspian Sea, which ensures the communications of the Trans-Caspian 
railway between Baku and Krasnovodsk. 

State dockyards are at Nevsky, New Admiralty and Galernyi Ostrov, 
Petrograd ; Ki’onstadt, Libau, Reval, Sevastopol, Nikolaicv, and Vladi- 
vostok. Semi -private yards exist at the Baltic Avorks (Petrograd), Izhora, 
Abo, and Nikolaiev. 

The total number of officers and men is about 53,500. 

The nav^al budget of Russia for 1914 amounted to 246,111,003 roubles, or 
26,251, 840Z. of ordinary expenditure. 

The Russian Fleet, though inferior in numbers to the German fleet, 

proved universally successful in operations in the Baltic Sea. In 

August, 1915, Admiral Kanin in command, by his action in the Gulf of 
Riga threatened tlie left wing of IJinden burg’s army and thus barred 
the road to Petrograd. The licet was trained V)y tlie late Admiral von Essen 

to a high standard of professional attainment, and officers and men 

gained much from their experience in the course of the war. Vice-Admiral 
Nepenin was afterwards in coinmaiul. In the Black Sea control went to 
the Turks as soon as the battle cruiser GoeVxm arrived, but ou her receiving 
injuries, passed to the Ru.ssians, and without Kussian sea ])owcr Trebizond 
would have remained in Turkish hands. Only occasionally did Turkish 
ships appear, and the other cruiser transferred from Germany, the Breslau, 
made one or two raids. The Russian Fleet both in the Baltic and Black Sea 
warmly supported the Revolution. 

The following is a statement for 1917 of the strength of the Russian Fleet, 
including ships building and provided for, but excluding training ships 
and transports. The Caspian flotilla, consisting of a few small gunboats and 
steamships, is also excluded : — 


- 



B-altic 

Fleet 

! Black Soa 
KKet 

Pacific 

Fleet 

Total 

Dreadnoughts 



4 

i 2 


7 

Pre-Dreadnoiiglits 



4 


— 

11 

Armoured cruisers 



3 

— 

— 

3 

Protected , , 



12 


1 ' 

B) 

Destroyers . 



2') ? 

» 

1 

131 

Suhmnrlnes - 



22 

11 

8 

41 


The battle-cruisers are not included in tlic a])oA’^e summary, theii’ com- 
pletion not having been recorded. 

The following table gives tlie armour-clad fleet and principal cruisers of 
the Baltic and the Black Sea fleets : — 


Baltics Flekt. 


Date of 
Launch 

i 

Name 

1 Displace- 
1 inent 

! Horse- 
power 

Speed , 

1 

■ anaS armament 

1 


1 /Sevastopol 
! 1 Petropavlovsk .1 
1| Poltava . .| 

dOangut . 

Dreadnotights, 


1011 

23,000 

42,000 

i ! 

1 ^3 1 

1 1 

) 

50—1,000 i 12 12in.; 16 4-8iu. 

j 
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Date of 
Launch 

Name 

Displace- 
i ment 

Horse- 

power 

Speed 

Officers 
and Men 

Main armament. 



Dreadnought Battle Cruisers. 



(Borodino . ^ 

1 


1 

j 


1015 

iNavarm 1 

iigmail . 1 

[Xinbur7i . j 

! 32,200 

66,000 

I 27 


12 14in. ; 21 5ain. 



Pre - Dreaduongh 

s. 


1907 

Kmp. Paul I. 



1 



1906 

Andreas 

17,400 

17,600 

1 

33-900 

4 12m. ; 14 Sin. ; 12 4-8iii. 


Pervozvannyi; 


1 



1903 

Slaya . 

1 13,516 

15,800 

1 17-6 

29—796 

4 12in. ; 20 6in. 

1901 

Cesarevitch 

12,912 

15,300 

18 

29—745 

4 12in. ; 20 6in. 



Armoured ^ 

1 misers. 


1906 

Rurik. 

1 16,933 

20,856 

21 

■ 29—870 

1 8 Sin. ; 20 4 Sin. 

1S99 

Gromoboi . 

j 13,265 

1 14,500 

19 

23-840 

1 4 Sin. ; 22 Gin. 

1896 

Hossia 

1 13,060 

14,500 

20*4 

: 23-805 

, 4 8in. ; 22 6in. 



Protected Cruisers 



1899 

Varyag i 

i 6,500 

20,000 

23 

22-549 

12 Oin. 

1906 

Adm. Makaraff . 

1 7,890 

16,500 

21 

23 -5 70 

2 Sin. ; 8 Oin. 

1907 

Bayan 

1 7,901 

16,500 

21 

23—545 

2 Sin. ; 8 Gin. 

1901 

Bogatyr 

7,428 

19,500 

23 

23—545 

12 Gin. 

1903 

Oleg . 

6,075 

19,500 

23 

23-540 

12 Gin. 

1900 

1899 

Aurora .1 

Diana. ./ 

6,731 

11,610 

19 

23—550 

10 Oin. 

1900 

Askold 

/'Adm. Boutakoff \ 

5,905 

20,420 

22-5 

23-475 

12 Gin. 

1016 

jAdm. Bpiridoff .1 
jAdin. Qreig 
ISvietlana . J 

7,6 00 

55,000 

30 


10 5'lin. 



Black Sea 

Flee 

T. 




J 

Dreadnoughts. 



1913 

Empress Maria . 

22,000 

26,500 

21 ! 

1 


1914 

/Emperor Alex-i 
\ andcr III, .| 

22,000 

26,500 

1 

21 1 

1 

1 

12 12iii. ; 20 5-2in. 

j 

1914 

/Empress Catha-i 
{ rina II. . ./ 

22,600 

26,500 , 

21 1 

- ; 

— 

Ivan Grozny i. . 

22,600 

26,500 

21 i 

“ i 




Pre- Dreadnough ts 



1900 i 
1906 , 

Evstafy . .) 

Ioann Zlatoust J 

12,840 

10,600 

16 

32 847 1 

4 12in. ; 4 Sin ; 12 6in. 

1900 

Panteleimon 

12,582 

10,600 

16 

26—715 

4 12in. ; 16 Cin. 

1896 

Rostislav . 

10,140 

8,500 

16 

26—615 

4 lOin. ; 8 Cin. 

1893 

Tri Sviatitelia . 

13,313 

10,600 

16 

29-718 i 

4 12in. ; 14 Cin. 

1892 

lOheorghi Pobie-i 
t donossets . ./ 

11,750 

10,600 

17 

26—630 1 

6 12in. ; 7 6in. 

1587 

Sinope .... 

10,181 

12,800 

16*5 

26-639 ! 

4 Sin. ; 8 Gin. 



Protected Cruisers 



1902 

1903 

Kagul. .\ 

Famiat Merkurial 

7,070 

19,500 

22-7 1 

23-547 

12 6in. 

1915 

/Admiral Lazareffi 
( „ Nakhimoff/, 

7,600 

55,000 

30 

- 

16 5*1 In. 


^ Retroceded by Japau. 
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Production and Industry. 

Cultivated area of Russia, excluding Finland, Poland, the governments 
of Kholin, Courlajid, Kovno, Vilna, Grodno, Yolhynia and Podolia, Yelisa - 
vetpol, the province Batum, Yakutsk and Kamchatka was, for cereals, 
237,274,000 acres in 1914 and 231,574,000 acres in 1915 ; and for potatoes, 
8,000,000 acres in 1914 and 7,514,000 acres in 1915. 

Crops , — The cereal crops and potatoes gathered in the 71 governments 
and provinces of the country for the last two years and for the period 
1910-1914 (average yield) are seen from the following, in millions of 
pouds : 



1910-1914 

1914 

1915 

Whe<at (Winter) 

350-9 

.347 4 

440-3 

,, (Summer) 

Rye (Winter) ... 

809-2 

950-9 

933*4 

1,125*7 

1,112-3 

1,384 0 

,, (Summer) 

30 0 

36-8 

27-0 

Oats 

781 0 

7 29' 3 

1 795-3 

Rarlcy 

j 57:r2 

528 0 

1 570-4 

Various 

I 375-7 

1 

328-1 

i 375-9 

Total Crops . . | 

1 4,105-7 

4,0:?3-4 

4,520 3 

Potatoes i 

i 

1,311-9 

1,350-5 

' 1,375-7 


Tobacco production for live years : 


- 

1910 

! 

1912 

1 

1913 

1914 

Number of plantations 

Acres under tobacco 

Annual yield in 1,000 pouds 

307,244 

1 180,482 

1 5,400 

1 ! 

' .305,034 
i 200,340 

1 7,717 : 

317,004 

177,712 

7,371 

’ 295,409 
154,311 
0,404 

281,397 

184,594 

6,225 


Number of horses, cattle, &c., in 1914 in thousands: — 


- 

Horses 

Horned 

Cattle 

Sheep and 
goats i 

Pigs 

European Russia proper 

22,529 

32,704 

37,240 

11,581 

Poland 

1,098 

2,014 

505 ! 

452 

Caucasus 

2.092 

5,779 

12,555 

1,349 

Siberia 

4,840 

0,541 

5,745 

1,428 

Central Asia j 

4,414 

5,014 

10,108 1 

185 

Total 

j 34,973 

t 52,052 

72,273 I 

14,995 


The cotton production of Central Asia and Caucasus during the last four 
years is shown in the following table, in thousands of pouds : — 



1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

j 1915-16 

Central Asia 

Transcaucasia 

11,483 

1,572 

12,064 

1,581 

13,900 

1,081 

' 18,400 

1,600 

Total .... 

13,0.56 

■ 14,245 1 

! 

1 16,587 

; 20,000 
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II. Forests. 

Of th.e total area of the country under forest, only that of European 
Russia proper, the Kingdom of Poland and the Caucasus can be estimated 
with any degree of certitude. In European Russia forests cover a territory 
of 474 millions of acres ; in Finland, 50’5 millions ; in Poland, 67 millions ; 
in the Caucasus, 18 7 millions, reaching a total for the regions named of 550 
millions of acres, 39 per cent, of total area. In the two Ural mountain pro- 
vinces, forCvSts cover 70 per cent, of total area ; in the two northern provinces, 
68 per cent. ; in Finland, 63 per cent. ; in the four lake provinces, 57 per cent. 

The State forests are distributed as follows (January 1, 1914): — 


European Russia and Poland 

Caucasus 

Siberia and Central Asia 

Total area 
1,000 acres 
288,496-3 

13, •202-0 
637,282-3 

Area in exploitation 
1,000 acres 
229,2.58-7 
8,309*5 
274,959*3 

Total 

938,981-6 

512,627*5 


The revenues and expenses of the State forests during six years are given 
in the following table (in 1,000 roubles) : — 


Years j Revenue Expenses Net profit j Yeans ' Revenue Exiieuses j Net profit 

1912 j 84,r)S8 .SO, 001 54,802 " 1915 ' 70,0.57 , 39,4P9 30,558 

1913 92,376 34,587 58,125 i 1916 95,8‘JO 3K,9I5 56,975 

1914 72,039 ! 11,213 61,928 ' 1917 i 111,206 41, .592 ' 69,614 


III. Mining and Metals. 

The soil of Russia is rich in ores of all kinds, and mining industry is steadily 
increasing. The statistics during five years are given in the following 
table : — 


i G0ldl'p;f«; Silvers Lead Cop-. Iron and N^h- 

Year ' ' 1 ■ ' 

Kilogrammes Metric Tons \ Thousands of metric tons 


1911 

, 58,711 

5,766 

1.5.512 ' 

^ 1,238 

12,212 26,112 

3,589 

2,887 

1 28,414 

0.152 

2,013 

1912 

58,470 

5,520 

18,018 

S 1,699 

(11,708 33,531 

4,198 

3.727 

; 30,910 

9,260 

1,906 

1913 

60,847 

4,898 


j — 

— 33,695 

4,636 

4,039 

j — ' 

9,193 

— 

1914 j 

66,448 

4,881 



— 32,2.35 

4,326 

3,916 

! — 

9,014 j 

— 

1916 

48,095 

3,374 

— 1 

1 — 

— 25,990 

3,684 : 

3,265 

— i 

9,360 

— 


1 Unrefined (schlich gold) ; on the average it produces about 88 per cent, fine gold. 
2 Crude. 3 Unrefined silver extracted from argontiferons lead ores ; on the average 

it produces about 92 per cent, fine silver. 4 Rolled of all kinds. 


The following tabic gives the production of pig-iron in the different regions 
of Russia for five years, in thousands of ponds ^ : — 


- 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

South Russia . 

Ural and Siberia 

Central Russia . 

N. & N.W. Russia . . 

Poland . ... 

147.747 

44,867 

5,223 

77 

1 21,161 

173,379 
i 60,589 
8,289 ! 

63 j 
23,945 I 

189,700 

55.800 , 

11.800 

186,200 
52,400 
10,500 i 

167,500 

60,300 

7,000 


Total 


219,076 


256,2(56 j 257,800 


I 249,100 


224,800 


1 1,000 pouds as 16*121 tons. 
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The quantities of iron and steel worked in the above-mentioned regions of 
Russia for five years, in thousands of pouds, were : — 


— • 

1911 

1912 

1913 j 

1914 

1915 

South Russia 

Ural 

Central Russia . 

Volga Region 

N. & Baltic Region . 
Poland .... 

112,743 

37,172 

9,425 

7,560 

13,183 

22,619 

128,062 

39,442 

9,686 

10,353 

15,360 

24,637 

141,040 ’ 

40,810 
11,900 
10,079 
15,440 

143,990 

40,600 

11,900 

10,140 

15,820 

125,650 

40,270 

11,180 

9,270 

12,970 

Total . . . 

202,702 

227,540 

220,2(>0 : 

222,450 

199,340 

The following table gives the output of coal in the 
Russia, for five years, in thousands of pouds. 

difierent coalfields of 

- 

1911 

1912 

1913 1 

1914 

1915 

South Russia . 

Poland 

Ural 

Central Russia . 

Caucasus .... 
Russia in Asia . 

1,209,710 

360,400 

41,800 

10,860 

3,380 

99,203 

1,255,740 

392.000 
47,500 
12,600 

5,170 

100.000 

1,543,790 
426,310 , 

73,400 
18,340 
4,280 

1.713,100 

236,000 

88,000 

18.560 

4,080 

1,624,310 

Total . . . 

1,725,443 

1,813,910 

2,066,180 i 

2,000,340 

- 


Production of the oil fields for five years, in millions of pouds (1000 pouds 
= 16 tons) : — 


- 

1911 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1915 

Baku district 

451 

469 

462 

418 

446 

Grozny 

75 

' 65 

74 

98 

8S 

Cheleken 

12 

12 

13 

11 

11 

Maikop 1 

8 

9 


4 

8 

Ferghana ' 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

Uralsk (Emha) 1 

— 

1 

■ 

17 

17 

Total . • . . . 1 

559 

, f.60 

562 

550 

572 

Salt production in Russian Empire for five years, in thousands of pouds : — 

- 

1908 

i 1909 

! 1910 

1911 

1912 

Rock salt 

31,243 

I 32,745 

32,156 

34,488 

. 

32,760 

Prom salt marshes 

57,041 

; 75,832 

64,737 

57,366 

49,040 

From brine by evaporation 

26,474 

80,361 

I 20,352 

31,086 

32,880 

Total 

114,758 

I 138,988 

126,255 

122,940 

114,6801 

J Total production in 1913, 

121,700 thousands of pouds. 



The number of persons engaged in the making and working of metals was 
530,165 in 1910. 

IV. Manufactures. 

According to the last statistics published by the Department of Industry 
of the Ministry of Finance, the number of all kinds of industrial establish- 
ments under the inspectors of manufactories, in European Russia (excluding 
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Poland) and Caucasus, was, on January 1, 1915, 14, 04(5, employing 1,960,86 
workpeople. 

Alcohol production of the last five years (ending June 30) ; — 


- 

1011-12 

1912-13 

1 1 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Number of distilleries 

Production of alcohol in 1,000 
gallons 

2,016 

121,088 

1 

i 2,974 

133,230 

3,020 

140,812 

2,406 

60,812 

803 

11,970 

Sugar production of the last five years (ending June 30) : — 

- 

1911-12 i 

1912-13 

1913-14 1 

1914-161 

1915-161 

Number of sugar works 

Area under beetroot, in acres . 
Sugar production, in 1,000 pouds 

2S2 

1,023,018 ^ 
121,340 

287 
1,851,206 
86,823 ! 

293 1 
2,12t),3S0 1 
103,827 1 

242 
1,888,136 
106,110 ! 

i 

9^7 

1,675,942 

90,824 


• Excludiug Poland. 

In the flax-spinning industry the nnniber of spindles at work increased 
from 416,274 spindles in 1913-14 to 406,500 in 1914-15. The quantity 
of raw flax treated Tosc from 4,995,590 jiouds (1,000 ponds =16 tons) 
in 1913-14 to 6,926,600 in 1914-15. The quantity of yarn spun in- 
creased from 3,132,998 ]>ouds in 1913-14 to 3,848,500 in 1914-15, whilst 
the quantity of linen thread manufactured was 266,600 ponds in 1913-14 
and 241,700 pouds in 1914-15. The number of looms at work decreased 
from 15,957 in 1912-13 to 14,948 in 1913-14 and 14,592 in 1914-15. Of 
the 14,592 at work in 1914-15, power looms numbered 14,329 and hand 
looms numbered 263. 

The share capital of various financial, manufacturing, industrial, steam- 
ship and other enterprises in operation in liussia, numbering 1411, was 
estimated, in 1905, at 2,156,986,021 roubles. (Nearly 20 per cent, repre- 
sented the ca])ital of foreign companies. ) 

V. Fisheries. 

Russia ranks third among the fish and deep-sea food-producing countries of 
the world. Tlie total yield of fish amounted in 1914 to about 996,500,000 
pounds (as against 1,292,500 in 1913). This is, however, by no means 
sufficient for the ]>o])ulation of tlie vast Fhnpirc. The shortage is made np 
by imports of all kinds of low-priced fish, esjiecially cod-fisli and herrings 
(in 1913, 35,051,000 roubles of fish imported, against 7,393,000 roubles of 
fish and caviar exported). 

According to ofiicial data the yield of fisli in European Russia dropped 
from 1,587,600,000 ])ounds in 1893 to 1,044,000,000 pounds in 1907, and 
amounted to 1,581,228,000 in 1911. 

Fisheries in 1911 : 



Kuro]tean Hussia | 

Asiatic Russia 

Total 

Production in 1,000 pouds 

.35,671 

8,252 

43,923 

Value in 1,000 roubles 

85,231 

11,924 

97,155 

Persons occupied 

263,000 

33,200 

296,200 
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Commerce. 

The trade is carried on chiefly through the European frontier, through the 
Hlack Sea frontier of the Caucasus, and with Finjand. The custom duties 
levied at these three frontiers form 90 per cent, of all custom duties. 

The following table gives the exports and imports of Russia for the 
last six years in the trade with Europe, Asia, and Finland (bullion not 
included, nor the external trade of Finland) in millions of roubles!: — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

! 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

i 

1911 . 

1,191-7 

1,591-4 

1914 . 

1 1,098-0 

956-1 

1912 . 

1,1718 

1,518*0 

1915 . 

! 1,114-0 

’ 897*2 

1913 . , 

1,374-0 

1,520*1 : 

191(J . 

1 1,153-0 

402-0 


The exports and imports from and to the different frontiers for the last 
five years are given in the following table, in millions of roubles : — 



191-2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Exports : — 

Millions of 

Millions ol 

Millions ofi Millions of 

Millions of 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Through European frontier . 

1,207-8 

1,232-8 

706-1 

181 -3 

261*0 

Through Black Sea frontier of 





Caucasus .... 

110-6 

132-9 

104-3 





Trade with Finland . 

49-6 

55-3 

55-7 

132-6 

209-0 

Through Asiatic frontier. 

90-8 

99-2 

90-0 

83-3 

106-0 

Total . 

1,518*8 

1,520-2 

956-1 

397-2 

575-0 

Imports : — 

From European frontier . 

969-0 

1,140-3 

854-3 

429-1 

1,428-0 

Through Black Sea frontier of 



1 

Caucasus .... 

21*6 

18-3 

22-4 

1 1-4 

1 3-0 

Trade with Finland 

45-2 

50-0 

02-4 

1 243-7 

869-0 

From Asiatic frontier 

135-1 

153-5 

15S-9 

t ^439-8 

950*0 

Total .... 

1,171-8 

1,374-1 

i 1,098-0 

1 1,114-0 

1 2,750-0 

i 


The following tables give the value of exports and imports to and from 
Europe through the European and the Black Sea frontier of the Caucasus, 
and the trade with Finland. The exports and imports of 4 chief categories 
of goods for three years were : — 


- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Exports : — 

Articles of food .... 

Raw and half- manufactured 

articles 

Animals 

Manufactured goods 

1,000 
! roubles 
' 807,183 

560,326 
32,985 
30,455 : 

1,000 

roubles 

492,080 

339,074 

12,918 

22,032 

1,000 

roubles 

169,113 

130,643 

14,127 

Total 

Imports : — 

Articles of food .... 

Raw and half • manufactured 

articles 

Animals 

Manufactured goods 

1,420,949 

800,104 

313,888 

103,002 1 

622,495 i 
3,105 j 
431,937 

120,872 

471,992 

1 2,412 

343,822 ; 

75,578 

297,340 

870 

300.860 

Total . . . . . 

1,220,539 

939,098 

074,138 


4 L 
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The grain exports from European Russia, Caucasus, and to Finland in 
three years were ; — 



1913 


Millions 
of ponds 

Millions 
of roubles 

- - - 




Wheat 

203-1 

225-1 

Rye 

39-5 

32-9 

Barley 

230*6 

lSO-1 

Oats .... 

;3r.-4 

31-8 

Maize 

36-5 

26-1 

Other grain prf)duct.s 

03*8 

88-9 

Total 

()47-8 1 

689-9 


1914 

1915 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

1 Millions 

of ponds 

of roubles 

of ponds 

lof roubles 

147-1 

103-9 

11-1 

1 18-6 

23-8 

19-3 

5-8 

1 9-8 

120-6 

94-4 

0-4 

> 0-4 

16-8 

14-1 

0-1 

! 0-2 

17-4 

12-6 

0-0 

0-1 

49-4 

46-3 

19-6 

: 38-9 

374-6 

349-6 

36-9 

68-0 


The exports of the chief products were : — 


Exports 


1913 

1914 

1915 



1 1,000 roubles 

1,000 i-oubles 

1,000 roubles 

Com, flour, buckwheat, &c. 


1 689,939 

349,739 

67,993 

Eggs 


i 90,»’.39 

58,496 

14,809 

Dairy produce .... 


71,100 

4S,,330 

62,236 

Sugar 


6,198 

6,649 

10,327 

Pish and caviare 


7,342 

4,187 

1,839 

Tobacco ... 


6,813 

2,837 

905 

Cigarettes 


1,316 

1,124 

1,356 

Meat 


9,302 

6,076 

1,816 

Alcohol, gin and wines . 


6,113 

2,362 

1,827 

Variouj? 


19,3«il 

13,372 

7,506 

Articles of food . 


807,183 

492,080 

169,113 

Timber and wooden goo<ls . 


163,020 

104,420 

27,290 

Naphtha and naphtha oils . 


48,607 

30,078 

8,136 

Flax 


94,168 

70, *’>00 

38,734 

Oil cakes 


38,627 

22,670 

4,421 

Oleagiuotis and other grains 


34,496 

1!*,405 

2,760 

Furs and leather 


62,996 

20,990 

12,804 

Hemp 


22,846 

12,888 

5,080 

Bristle 


8,808 

6,620 

4,986 

Wool 


10,647 

4,036 

858 

Silk ... 


1 4,469 

606 

10 

Manganese ore .... 


■ 14,676 

9,336 

— 

Raw metals (chiefly platinum) 


! 16,427 

6,027 

12,782 

Various 


40,.308 

22,333 

17,793 

Raw and half-manufactured 
goods 

650,326 

339,074 

130,648 

Fowls and game 


9,407 

1,064 

0 

Horses 


13,640 

8,465 

4 

Cattle, pigs, and other animals 

. 

1 9,878 

2,809 

1 

Animals .... 

. . 

32,985 

12,918 

6 

Qutta perclia .... 

. 

i 6,405 

5,108 

1,907 

Cottons 


! 2,663 

1,265 

907 

Metallic goods .... 


4,746 

2,830 

2,043 

Woollens 


1,721 

1,718 

790 

Various 


1 16,020 

11,051 

8,480 

Manufactured goods . 


30,455 

22,032 

14,127 


Sugar was, in addition, exported across the Asiatic frontier (in 1,000 
roubles): in 1913, 20,450 ; in 1914, 18,337 ; and in 1916, 21,310 ; and cottons 
(in 1,000 roubles) : in 1913, 40,854 ; in 1914, 34,022, and in 1916, 27,489. 
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The principal imports across the three above-mentioned frontiers, grouped 
according to a new customs tariff of Marcli 1 (H), 1906 : — 


Imports 

' 1013 

1 

1914 

1015 

1. Articles of food and animals 

1 1,000 roubles 

1 1,000 roubles 

1,000 roubles 

Cereal crops 

i 15,r.70 

10,404 

434 

Rice 

1 «j,045 

, 3,766 

04 

Fruits, vegetables, and nuts 

1 22,083 

: 15,277 

5,340 

Coffee 

1 8,00!) 

5,000 

8,757 

Tea 

.30,000 

32,0!»4 

34,707 

Tobacco 

1,40') 

1.322 

1,015 

Spirits and wines .... 

‘ 10,048 

1 12,500 

3,038 

6,710 

Fish 

35,044 

! 23,821 

Animals 

3,105 

1 2,412 

870 

Various 

22,243 

1 15,008 

14,823 

Total .... 

100,107 

! 123,284 

76,448 

2. Animal products 

' 

! 


Leather, hides, and skins 

57,002 

i 41,177 

44,435 

Various 

. 33,050 

I 24,040 

7,181 

Total .... 

01,051 

j 05,820 

51,016 

3. Timber and wooden goods 

40,873 

33,0)30 

17,105 

4. Ceramic 

31,760 

20,442 

5,427 

5. Fuel, asi)halt, gum, and resin 




Coal and coke .... 

80,005 

52,512 

14,873 

Caoutchouc arnl gutta-perclia 

42,280 

20,003 

32,241 

Various 

13,508 

8,050 

5,544 

Total .... 

142,753 

j 01,425 

52,658 

d. Chemicals and colours 




Chemicals 

27,572 

24,233 

35,685 

Colours 

14,04!) 

10,130 

5,115 

Various 

17,1!)) 

12,205 

13,319 

Total .... 

1 5!»,415 

40,558 

54,119 

7. Ores, metals, and metal-goods 

Raw met.als 

1 

! 52,735 

55,049 

73,827 

Metal goods 

: 13,158 

11,172 

0,094 

Machinery 

i 10)3,727 

125,801 

45,414 

Various 

j 10!), 443 

! 87,507 

106,047 

Total .... 

1 330,003 

270,640 

235,282 

8. Paper and paper goods . . . i 

1 40,609 

34,172 

47,418 

9. Textile 




Raw cotton 

100,O!»S 

88,500 

42,700 

Raw 8ilk 

27,258 

10,774 

11,946 

Raw Wool 

53,116 

39,801 

7,205 

Cotton yarn 

0,760 

18,050 

! 0,013 

2,864 

Wool yarn 

! 13,305 

1,222 

Cotton and other textile goods . 

50,132 

i 45,970 

43,348 

Various 

24,085 

: 17,501 

15,541 

Total .... 

283,408 

231,770 

124,886 

0. Clothes 

16,494 

12,833 

9,089 

Grand Total . • . i 

1,220,530 

03! ',008 

674,188 


Besides, rice was imported from Persia (in 1,000 roubles) : in 1918, 7,088. ; 

4 L 2 
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in 1914, 9,100 ; in 1915, 14, 116. Raw cotton was imported across the Asiatic 
frontier (in 1,000 roubles) ; in 1913, 13,943 ; in 1914, 15,431, and in 1915, 
59,003. 

T'he imports from and the ex])orts to the ditferent countries across the 
above-mentioned three frontiers for the last three years are seen from tlie 
following tables : — 


Imports from 

1 

1 1913 

1014 

1915 


1,000 roubles 

1,000 roubles 

1 ,000 roubles 

Germany 

. i 642,750 

117,707 

23,698 

United Kingdom . 

. j 170,352 

167,358 

227,770 

United States .... 

. ' 74,171 

,77,018 

151,021 

France 

. 1 56,015 

42,029 

28,795 

Austria-Hungary . 

. : 34,t;S3 

23,482 

1,429 

Finland . . 

. ' .50,904 

53,722 

01,759 

Oliina 

15,260 

18,284 

22,384 

Italy 

16 , rn 

15,001 

8,187 

Netherlands .... 

21,380 

19,425 

8,257 

Egypt 

! 5,020 

7,526 

168 

East Indies .... 

. ' 20,007 

24,476 

7,470 

Norway 

. : 0,770 

6,697 

5,043 

Belgium 

. ! 8,6.05 

.^,475 i 

576 

Turkey .... 

. : 16,0.38 

9,500 

596 

Denmark 

. ■ 12, 8 is 

7,317 

7,174 

Switzerland .... 

. : 5,240 

3,502 

3,898 

Sweden 

. i 16,12.5 

11,074 

54,240 

Other counti'ies 

. ! 32,600 

10,307 i 

1 30,764 

Total 

. ! i,220,5:;o 

; 030,098 ! 

1 

, 674,138 


The chief imports were: from Germany, machinery and woollens ; from 
United Kingdom machinery and coal ; from United States and Egypt, raw 
cotton. 


Exports to 


101 a 


lOM 


1015 


Germany . 

United Kjiig<loiii 

Netherlands 

France 

Italy . . , . 

IMnland . 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary . 
Denmark . 

Turkey 
Rumania . 

Norway 

Spain . . . . 

Sweden 

United States . 
Egypt 

Other countries 

Total . . 


1 ,(»00 roubles 
450,572 
267,000 
177,411 
100,874 
78,761 
65,284 
64,6()3 
65,205 
36,425 
34,436 
21 ,692 
6,696 
8,925 
11,422 


14,145 

8,671 

21,067 


1,420,949 


1,000 roubles 
248,805 
188,462 
04,6ltr) 
55,636 
40,575 
65,730 
40,189 
38,008 
17,876 
14,607 
12,736 
5,046 
6,781 
6,354 
8,703 
4,157 
17,843 


1,000 roubles 

150,458 

2 

16,580 

183 

132,630 


3,320 

440 

4,579 

3,274 


2,010 

86»6,104 i 813,888 


The chief exports were : to Germany, cereals, eggs, timber and flax ; to 
United Kingdom, cereals, timber, eggs and flax ; to Netherlands, cereals 
and timber ; to France and Belgium, cereals and flax. 
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The quantities of cereals (in 1,000 pouds) exported from Russia to 
different countries of Europe in 1914 and 191.5 api)ear as follows : — 



dnited Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 

J’raiice 


1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1 1914 I 

1915 

1914 

j 1915 

Wheat 

19,153 

1,799 

11,715 



: 30,795 1 



18,634 

' 7,986 

Rye . 

539 

— 

C,794 

— 

7,819 1 

— 

— 

1 — 

Barley 

0,552 

— 

82,203 

— 

17,589 i 

— 

597 

•' — 

Oats . 

2,914 

— 

1,298 

— 

4,733 , 

— 

5,019 

— 

Maize . 

1,513 

— 

777 

— 

3,039 

— 

2,470 


Other cereals 

, ; 1,267 

— * 

20,580 

— 

' 2,452 ' 

— 

415 

, 19-2 

Total . 

. 34,93S 

1,709 

129,367 

— 

: 66,427 

— 

•27,135 

8,178 


The chief articles of import from Russia into the United Kingdom and of 
export (domestic produce and manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
Russia in two years were, according to the Board of Trade returns : — 


Imports 

1914 

1915 

1 

£ 1 

£ 

Wheat . . I 

2,825,714 : 

404,149 

Oats 

328,124 ' 

— 

Barley . 

1,859,567 

2,087 

Eggs . 

2,914,085 ■ 

1 ,749,822 

Flax and tow 

2,424,867 

3,688,725 

Woo<l . 

7,417,125 

4,706,637 

Butter , . j 

3,382,411 

637, 1 02 

Bacon . 

433,1(57 

32,031 


Exports 

1914 

1915 




£ 

I ron 

910,510 

874,565 

Coal 

2,174,757 

47,524 

Machinery . 

3,(347,527 

1,984,587 

Tin 

341,572 

273,051 

Lead 

165,415 

279,348 

Woollen yarn 

180,178 

36,715 

New ships . 

359,596 . 

4.54,000 

Cotton yarn 

117,888 

87,567 


Total trade between Russia and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


Imports from Russia into U. Kingdom 
Exports to Russia from U. Kingdom 


1912 


I9i:5 


lOU 


40,538 40,270 28,092 
13,737 18,102 14,441 


1915 j 1916 

21,424 IS. 305 
13,432 , 24,990 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The registered mercantile marine of Russia on January 1, 1914, was as 
follows : — 



Steamers 

Automobile 

boats 

! Sailing Vessels | Total 


Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons Number 

Tons 

White Sea . 

SO 

13,644 

S 

330 

: 415 

23,043 1 593 

37,017 

Baltic 

265 

128,298 

8 

511 

719 

71,532 i 992 

200,341 

Black and Azov 

416 

240.817 

22 

991 

887 

49,681 1 1,325 

291,489 

Pacific 

39 

23,528 

4 

180 

6 

279 ; 49 

28,988 

Caspian 

244 

106,721 

17 

11,272 

670 

112,191 ] 881 

230,184 

Total. . ! 

1 1,044 

613,003 

59 

18,290 

2,597 

256,726 1 3,700 

783,019 
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Navigation in the ports of Russia and the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus 
for three years : — 



1910 

1911 

'• 1912 


Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Entered ; — 

Wliite Sea 

Baltic 

Black and Azov 

1,130 1 

7,440 

5,335 

830 

5,547 

7,555 

1,054 

7,698 

4,749 

796 

5,805 

7,344 

1 ,033 
7,390 
3,705 

81G 

5,650 

6,712 

Total . 

13,911 

13,932 

13,501 

13,945 

12,128 

12,184 

Cleared 

White Sea 

Baltic 

Black and Azov 

1,079 

7,525 

5,220 

829 

5,029 

7,424 

1,001 

7,729 

4,575 

794 

5,837 

7,162 

994 

7,424 

3,586 

816 

5,674 

5,575 

Total . 

13,824 

13,882 

' 13,305 

13,793 

12,004 

12,065 

Coasting vessels visiting the ports of the White Sea, 
Azov Seas, Caspian Sea, Danube, and the Pacific Coast for 

Baltic, Black and 
three years : — 


1910 

. 1911 

1912 


Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Number 

1,000 

Tons 

White Sea. 

Baltic 

Black and Azov 

1,116 

10,747 

44,045 

209 

1,395 

20,240 

1,4.39 

11, 0,60 
42,606 

352 

1,050 

20,201 

1,414 

12,331 

44,159 

340 

1,859 

21,375 

Total , 

Caspian Sea 

Danube 

Pacific Coast . 

55,908 

18,505 

1,317 

900 

21,910 

ll,31ti 

524 

636 

55,795 

16,<K)3 

1,230 

1,397 

22,512 

10,094 

479 

753 

57,904 

17,203 

1,718 

2,124 

23,574 

10,518 

655 

935 

The merchant vessels entered and cleared 
Russia appeared as follows for three years : — 

at the ports of 

Kuropean 


1910 

1911 

1912 


Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Number 

1,000 

Tons 

Entered ; — 

Russian . 

Foreign . 

1,873 

12,038 

1,322 

12,610 

2,093 

11,408 

1,578 

12,367 

2,350 

9,778 

1,868 

10,316 

Total . 

13,911 

13,932 

13,601 

13,945 

12,128 

12,184 

Cleared : — 

Russian . 

Foreign . 

1,775 

12,049 

1,248 

12,634 

1,918 

11,387 

1,444 

12,849 

2,260 

9,764 

1,705 

10,800 

Total . 

1 13,824 

13,882 

13,305 

13,798 

12,004 

12,066 
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Internal Communications. 

I. Rivers and Canals. 

In European •Russia (exclusive of Finland) there are 153,782 miles of 
rivers, canals and lakes, 20,670 miles being navigable for steamers, 7,482 for 
small sailing vessels, 88,739 for rafts. In Asiatic Russia there are 86,422 
miles of rivers, canals, and lakes, 21,421 miles being navigable for steamers, 
8,678 for small sailing vessels, 33,224 for rafts. 

The following tables give the results of the census of river fleet of 
European Russia in 1900, compared with those of 1890 and 1895, and the 
provisional data of the census of 1906, as regard the number of vessels. 

Number of vessels and their crew : — 



1890 

1805 

1900 

1906 


Number | Crew 

Number 

Crew 

1 

Number I 

Crew 

1 Number 

Steamers 

Other 

1,824 i 25,814 j 

2,539 

32,689 

3,295 

40,603 

3,696 

vessels 

20,125 i 90,856 ' 

20,580 

95,608 

22,859 

98,269 

22,980 

Total . 

21,949 .116,170 ; 

23,119 

128,297 

26,154 

138,872 

26,676 


The horse-power of the river steam fleet in 1890 was 103,206 ; in 1896, 
129,759 ; in 1900, 165,001. The tonnage of vcissels not provided with 
steam j'ower : — In 1890, was 6,468,835 tons ; in 1895, 8,495,215; in 1900, 
10,869,583; in 1906, 13,000,000. 

The naphtha flotilla of the Caspian Sea numbers 57 steamers and 263 
.sailing vessels, which have transported above 30,000,000 cvvt. of naphtha. 

II. Railways. 

The railway-net open for traffic on January 1, 1913, had a lengtli of 
46,573 miles, of which 35,987 miles were in Euro})ean Russia, 10,586 miles in 
Asiatic Russia. The length of the lines belonging to and worked by the 
Government is 33,928 miles ; that of the lines belonging to [)\iblic com- 
panies is 11,149 miles ; sliort local lines, 1,496. 

Lines in construction : Amur Railway, 1,974 ver.sts ; Kherson-Merefa, 
542; Rovno-Grishino, 853; Petrozavodsk-Sorotsk, 356; Sorotsk- Kandalak- 
sha, 371; Kandalaksha- Kola, 260; Retrograd-Uybinsk, 560 ; other less 
important lines, 648 (January, 1917). The projecteil railways for construction 
between 1917 and 1922 comprise a total of 20,779 miles. 

The progress of the railways of Russia (exclusive of Finland) for ton years 
(in English miles) is seen from tlie following table ; — 


Years 

European 

Russia 

Asiatic 

Russia 

Total 

Years 

European 

Russia 

Asiatic 

Russia 

Total 

1903 

31,299 

5,153 

36,452 

1908 

34,108 

10,472 

44,595 

1904 

31,735 

6,372 

38,107 

1909 

34,465 

10,485 

44,950 

1905 

32,108 

7,478 

39,586 ! 

1910 

; 34,581 

1 35,447 

10,497 

45,078 

1906 

32,743 

8,005 

40,748 

1911 

10,578 

46,025 

1907 

33,048 

8,128 1 

41,176 j 

1912 

1 35,987 

1 

10,586 : 

46,763 
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Gross receipts, number of passengers, and weight of goods carried for two 
years : — 



! Passengers 

j Goods ^ 

i Gross receipts 


1 

1911 

1912 

1911 

i 1912 

! i 

[ 1913 1914 

State railways . , . i 

Public companies . . 
Short local lines . . . : 

1,000 
persons 
! 161,. ^>77 
42,535 
14,079 

1,000 

persons 

172,871 

45,740 

15,023 

million 
ponds 
9,571 j 
3,124 ! 
175 1 

million j 
ponds 1 
[ 10,280 ; 
3,668 
179 , 

1,000 1,000 
roubles roubles 
826,315 772,486 

341,908 342,158 

8,197 7,493 

Total 

218,701 

233,634 

12,870 : 

14,127 .1,176,420 1,122,182 

i ! 


The number of men employed on the Russian railways was 825,315 in 
1906, 836,034 in 1907, 844,218 in 1908, and 797,926 in 1909. 

The cost of construction of the railways of Russia, without Finland, 
was estimated in 1909 at 6,723,780,998 roubles. 


III. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

The following are the postal and telegraphic statistics for five years : — 

Internal and External Communications. 


Letters and 
postcanis 


Book post, 
periodicals and 
parcels 


Letters with 
money and 
postal orders 


1909 

1,209,656,000 

610,926,000 

41.828.000 

46.055.000 

1910 

1,351,956,000 

677,558,000 

1911 

1,463,258,000 

718,047,000 

47,670,000 

1912 

1.613.500.000 

1.797.100.000 

! 747,500,000 

51,400,000 

1913 

810,300,000 

56,500,000 


Telegraphs 



1 

j Lines 

Wire 

Telegrams 

Carried 


! Miles 

Mile.s 

Number 

1907 

106,238 

415,897 

161,667,738 

1908 

119,117 

415,004 i 

163,363,094 

181,748,646 

1909 

. 1 120,865 1 

426,969 i 

1910 

. 1 126,483 1 

1 463,530 1 

— 

1911 

. i 134,036 

476,177 

— 


Money and Credit. 

By an Imperial decree, dated January 3 (15), 1897, it was ordered 
that the State Bank should accept paper money and exchange it for gold 
money. The growth of the paper currency and the fluctuations of the 
guarantee fund on January 1 (14), of five years are represented as follows 
in millions of roubles : — 


- 1 

1912 

1918 

1914 



Paper currency 

1,460-0 

1,000-0 ’ 

1,775-0 



Guarantee fund (in gold) . . | 

1,436-2 

1,5.56-5 

1,696-0 

1,788-0 

1 

1 2,260-0 
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The Bank of Russia acts in a double capacity — of State Bank and of 
commercial bank. It has 134 branches and 791 treasuries. The situation 
of the bank on April 14, 1916, March 29, 1915, and on March 7, 1914, was 
as follows (in th<fusands of roubles) : — 


- 

March 21, 191V | 

j 

April 14, 1916 

March 29, 1915 


1 ,000 roubles 

1,000 roubles 

1,000 roubles 

Notes in reserve . 

102,600 ' 

88,742 

61,72.^ 

Cash (gold and silver) and 
gold in reserve 

1,477,000 ■ 

i 

1,028,466 

1,571,272 

Gk)ld in reserve abroad 

2,141,000 

1,137,277 

139,817 

Circulation authorized note 

issue .... 

9, 997, WO 

6,167,000 

3,260,000 

Treasury deposits 

211,922 

210,631 

Deposits (including Treasury 



Deposits) .... 

i 

2,748,r.00 




The Savings Banks. — The number of banks and of depositors and the 
amount of deposits on January 1 (14) of three years were as follows : — 


- 

1913 

1 19 J 4 

1915 

Number of savings banks 

8,005 1 

1 8,553 

9,053 

„ depositors 

Sums deposited .... 

8,456,804 1 

8,988,225 , 

9,242,671 

. ! 1,594,800,000 1 

1,685,300,000 

1,834,700,000 


Mortgage Banks. — ^Oii January 1, 1912, there wore in European 

Russia, Poland, and Caucasus 53 mortgage banks : State Mortgage Bank 
for the nobility, a section of this bank. State Mortgage Bank for the 
peasantry, and 50 private banks, out of which 10 are shareholders' banks and 
40 town and land banks. 

The number of properties mortgaged, their area and value, and the sums 
advanced, on January 1 of the last two years by the State Mortgage Bank 
for the nobility and its section, State Mortgage Bank for the peasantry, 
Land Bank of the Government of Kherson and 10 shareholders’ banks are 
seen from the following : — 


~ 1 

1911 1 

1912 

Number of properties 

303,188 

377,526 

Acres mortgaged ■ 

1.51,866,454 

167,131,406 

Value (in roubles) | 

4,361,199,952 

4,735,879,618 

Sums advanced (in roubles) . . . ! 

2,617,200,936 

3,057,971,998 


The most important of the mortgage banks arc : — 
a. State Mortgage Bank for the nobility . — 


- 

1 1913 

1914 

Total on Jan. 1, 1914 

Number of properties mortgaged . 

1,425 

1,292 

29,032 

Acres mortgaged in 1,000 

4,149 

3,034 

38,052 

Value iu 1,000 roubles .... 

258,605 

197,637 

1,524,126 

Sums advanced in 1,000 roubles 

146,082 

114,290 

876,851 
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h. State Mortgage Bank for the peasantry , — 


- 

1911 

1 

1912 1 

1913 

^1914 

1915 

Land bouglit with the aid of 
the bank in 1,000 acres 
Value in 1,000 roubles . 

3,773-2 

i 

2,470-5 

2,413-9 

1,035 

542 

180,234-6 

123,918-7 

118,905-1 

58,098-7 

27,252*4 

Sums lent by the bankiu 1,000 
roubles . • . 

147,327-6 

97,139-3 

92,000 0 

38,142-0 

10,082-5 

Land bought by the bank in 

529 8 

395-6 

813 2 

220*4 

47-8 

1,000 acres .... 
Value in 1,000 roubles 

11,857-7 

1 

i 11,870 0 

31,025-4 

i 

11,. 350 -4 j 

2,077-0 


Shareholders^ hanks of commercial credit on January 1 of the last Jive 
years : — 



1912 

j 1913 

1914 j 

1915 

1916 

Number of banks . 

Balance in 1,000 roubles 

,36 

4,470,634 

1 36 

1 5,505,400 
’ 1 

• 1 

■'"SO 

6,2.33,000 

36 

6,526.400 

8,444,000 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


Money. 


The legal unit ot money is the silver Roxchle of 100 Kopecks. It is of the 
value of 25. l*6cZ., but in official calculations 9*46 rou))les are taken as 
equal to the pound sterling. Exact equivalents : 1,000,000 roubles -- 
£105,735 Is. 

Gold coins are tho imperial and half imperial of 15 and 7 ‘5 roubles. The 
half-imperial weighs 6 '544041 grammes '916 fine, and contains, therefore, 
5*994341 grammes of fine gold. The imperial weighs 12*902 grammes *900 
fine, and consequently contains 11*6118 grammes of fine gold. 

New gold coins are coined, bearing the inscription of 10 roubles, and 5 
roubles = £1 I 5 . Zd. and IO 5 . ^d. 

The silver rouble weighs 20*7315 grammes *86806 fine, or (in the new 
coinage) 19*9957 grammes *900 fine, and consequently contains 17*994 
grammes of fine silver. Besides the silver rouble, credit notes (500, 100, 50, 
25, 10, 5, 3, and 1 rouble) are legal tender. 


Weights and Measukes. 


1 Verst (500 sajknes) 

1 Sajhne (3 arshins) 

1 Arshin (16 vershoks) . 

1 Square verst 

1 Dessiatine . . . . 

1 Pound (96 zolotniks = lots) 

1 Pood (40 pounds) , 

1 Vedro (8 shtoffs) , 

1 Chetvert (8 Chetveriks) . 


= 3,500 ft., or two-thirds of a statute 
mile (0*662879). 

= 7 feet English. 

= 28 inches 
= 0*439408 square mile. 

= 2*69972 English acres. 

= ^ pound English (0*90283 lb.). 

( = 36 lbs. English. 

\ = 0*32243578 cwt. 

( = 0*016121789 tons. 

= 2J imperial ^llons (2*7056). 

= 5 7719 imperial bushels, 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Russia in Great Britain. 

Ambassador, 

Counsellor and Charge d' Affaires ad inUrim. — E. Sabline. 

Second Secretaries. — G. WolkofF, L. Zarine, M. Gruenman, and Baron 
0. Wrangel. 

Honorary Attache.— G. \Vileukine. 

Attache. — G. de Cieliaiiowiecki. 

Military AtlaclU. — Lieut. -Gencnil K. YeniiolotT, K.O.B., K.C.Y.O. 

Naval AttacM, — Rear-Admiral X. Wolkoft, 0. B. 

Commercial Attache, — M. Ostrogradsky. 

Consul-General. — Baron de ileyking. 

Russia has consuls at Belfast, Hull, Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
Plymouth ; and vice-consuls at many other towns. 

2. Of Grei.t Britain in Russia. 

Ambassador. — Right Hon. Sir George Buchanan, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., C. B. ; appointed 1910. 

Councillor. — Hon. F. 0. Bindley. 

Secretaries. — H. J. Bruce, M.V.O. , Sir R. Sommerville Head, Bart., 
C. F. J. Ramsdeii and Hon. H. W. Brooks. 

Military Attaches. — Lt.-Ool. A. W. Fortescue Knox and Major J. M. 
Blair. 

Naval Attach^. — Coinmr. H. G. Grenfell, R. N. 

Hon Attache. — Hon. Guy E. Colebrooke. 

Consul at Petrograd — A. W. W. Woodhouse. 

There are also British Consuls-General (C. G. ), Consuls (C.), or Vice- 
Consuls at Abo, Arcliangel, Baku, Batum (0.), Berdiansk, Fiedrickshamn, 
Croiistadt, Helsingfors, Kiev (C. ), K<a’ch, Libau, Mariu})ol, Moscow (C.), 
Narva^ Nicolaiev, Novorossiisk, Odessa (O.G.), rernau, Poti, Revel, Riga, 
Rostov, Sebastopol, Taganrog, Theodosia, Warsaw (C.), Windau and other 
towns. 

FINLAND. 

The Government of Finland and her relations to the Empire have been 
described under the heading of Local Government, and its area and 
])opulation are given with the area and population of the Russian provinces. 
Of the total area 10*83 per cent, is under lakes. In 1890 the postal 
administration of Finland was subjected to the Russian Ministry of Interior. 

Population. 


•Years 

1 In Towns 

In Country j 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

470,792 

484,410 

497,914 

504,337 

2,684,432 ' 
2,711,961 ! 
2,734,081 
2,765,064 

3,155,224 

3,196,371 

3,231,995 

3,269,401 

1,567,711 

1,589,069 

1,607,610 

1,626,856 

1,587,513 

1,607,302 

1,624,385 

1,642,645 


In 1911 the population consisted of 2,671,145 Finns, 338,961 Swedes, 
7,339 Russians, 1,794 Germans, 1,659 Laps, etc. 
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Of the total population there were at end of 1914 : — Lutherans, 3,207,783 ; 
Greek Orthodox and raskolniks, 55,204 ; Roman Catholics, 482 ; Baptists, 
etc., 5,932. 

The chief towns, with pojmlation, of Finland are (191d) : — Helsingfors 
(with Sveaborg), 170,452; Abo, 53,926r; Tammerfors, 45,213; Viborg, 
29,329 ; Uledborg, 21,605 ; Bjorneborg, 17,671 ; Nicolaistad (Wasa), 24,430 ; 
Kuopio, 17,587. 

The movement of the population for three years was as follows : — 


Years 

Marriages 

Birtbs 

Deaths 

1 Excess of Births 

1 

1912 

18,653 

92,275 

51,645 

i 40,630 

1913 

1 18,923 

87,250 

51,876 

1 35,374 

1914 

18,381 

8/ ,57 / 

50,690 

1 36,887 

1 


The births and deaths are exclusive of still births, numbering, in 1914, 
2,305 or 2 ’56 per cent, of total births. 

Emigration, 1909, 19,144; 1910, 19,007; 1911, 9,372; 1912, 10,727; 
1913, 20,057 ; 1914, 6,474 ; 1915, 4,041. 

Instruction. 

In 1916 Finland had 1 university, with 3,478 students (866 women) ; in 
1916, 1 technical liigli school, 589 students (29 women) ; 2 commercial high 
schools with 189 students ; 1915, 72 lyceums (26 State), 16,277 pupils (5,236 
girls) ; 17 continuation classes for boys and girls, 681 {^upils ; 32 elementary 
schools for boys and girls, 2,972 pupils ; 25 girls’ schools, 5,402 pupils ; 36 
preliminary schools, 1,912 }>u[)ils ; in the country 8 }>opiilar high schools 
with 1,686 pupils ; iii the country 3,250 primary schools (of higher grade) 
with 150,833 x^ipils ; and ])rimary schools (of lower grade) with 72,157 
Xnii)ils ; in 38 towns, primary schools with 1,410 teachers and 42,272 
pupils ; 8 training colleges for yuiinary (poi)ular) school teachers, with 
1,089 pupils ; 7 for preliininary schools witli 250 pupils. There are besides 
6 navigation schools, with 89 pupils; 19 commercial schools with 1,472 
pupils 27 primary trade schools, with 812 pupils; 23 higlier trade schools, 
with 1,398 yaipils ; 12 technical .schools, with 801 pupils ; 111 scliools 
for arts and crafts (“slbjd'’), with 3,177 pujhls ; 70 agricultural, 6 dairy 
.schools, 42 cattle-managers’ schools, and 31 horticultural schools with 
together 3,011 jmpils ; 5 forester schools with 173 pupils. The school age 
in the primary schools is from 7 to 15 years. 

In 1915 there were published 274 newspajjers and reviews in Finnish, 
103 in Swedish, 7 in Swedish and Finnish, 2 in German, 3 in Russian, 
1 in English and 1 in French. 

Pauperism and Crime. 

The number of paupers in 1914 supported by the towns and the village 
communities was 95,408 (2 ’92 per cent, of the population) ; and the total cost 
was 8,325,680 marks. 

The prison pojmlation, at the end of 1914, was 2,994 men and 494 women, 
while the number of sentences pronounced, in the lirst instance, for crimes 
was 27,446, and for subjects of contention 41,950. 

Finance, 

The receipts for 1915 were 194,207,122 marks, ordinary, and 2,121,606 
marks, extraordinary revenue, 8 668,040^mark8 beingjtakon from the funds; 
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and expenditure 161,365,101 7narks, ordinary, and 37,532,550 marks, extraor- 
dinary cxpenditui'e, 597,160 marks being disposed for the funds. Of the 
revenue, 6,808,317 marks came from direct taxes; 46,295,710 marks from 
indirect taxes; ^7,176,273 marks from the railways, forests, domains, and 
other proj)ertkvs of the State, and 73,926,812 marks, other revenues. The 
chief items of expenditure are : government, 3,275,906 marks ; justice and 
prisons, 5,965,842 marks ; military affairs, 16,164,999 marks; civil ad- 
ministration, 14,976,823 marks; religion and education, 18,555,035 marks; 
communications, 60,497,942 marks ; public debt, 8,029,563 marks ; commerce 
and industries, 6,804,113 marks ; agriculture, 7, 147,450 marks ; pensions and 
grants, 5,665,800 marks, &c. 

On January 1, 1916, the public liabilities of the Grand Duchy, contracted 
entirely for railways, amounted to 169,368,117 marks. 

Industry. 

The land was divided in 1910 into 284,188 farms, and the landed property 
was distributed as follows : — Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of 
farms, 143,933 ; ^ hectares, farms 88,398 ; hectares, farms 37,749 ; /A 
hectares, farms 13,209 : over 100 hectare.s, farms 899. 

The crop of 1914 was in hectolitres: — Wheat, 69,211 ; rye, 3,978,946; 
barley, 1,521,039; oats, 6,897,155 ; potatoes, 6,602,533; flax and hemp, 
979 tons. 

Of domestic animals Finland had in the country at the end of 1914 : — 
Horses, 3 years of age, 294,264 ; horned cattle, 2 years of age, 1,167,112. 

The crown forests cover January, 1915, 12,546,087 hectares. Their 
maintenance cost (1914) 3,033,313 marks, and the income derived from 
them was 15,214,272 marks. In 1914 there were 157 saw mills with 
water motors and 578 steam and 288 motor mills. They give occupation 
to 26,099 workers. 

The annual produce of pig-iron and iron, in metric tons, for three years 
was : — 


Years 

Ore 


Pig4roii 

1 

Bar Iron 

1912 

2,507 


10,034 

i 

1 

29,020 

1913 

5,328 


8,963 

i 

28,425 

1914 

3,749 


9,931 

1 

i 

26,956 


Finland had in 1914, 5,024 large manufactures, employing an aggregate 
of 106,097 workers, and yielding an aggregate product (inclusive of flour 
mills) of 702,105,800 marks. The chief were : — 


- 

No. of 

Establishments 

No. of 1 

Workers | 

Production 



■J 

Marks 

Iron and mechanical works 

2S4 ; 

10,308 ! 

15,555 i 

78,017,900 

Textiles 

Mu 

70,521,300 

Wood industries 

7.00 

81,3T1 

149,455,300 

Distilleries and breweries . 

7.S 

1,141 

9,20(5,700 

Paper . , ... 

1:44 

12,49(5 

101,477,400 

Leather 

Chemicals 

85 

40 

2,950 

98S 

30,041,700 

4,685,300 

Graphic arts 

Tobacco 

1.V2 

21 ' 

3,300 ) 

8,289 

12,983,700 

26,587,500 

Electricity, gas and water . 

9C 

1,401 1 

11,470,500 

The total number of steam 
186,081 ; 8,422 electric engines ; 

engines was in 1914, 1,835 ; 
and 858 other engines. 

horse-power 
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Commerce. 


The exterior trade of Finland appears as follows, in thousands of marks 
(frajics) : — 




1 1914 


1916 


1 Imports 
from 

Exports 

to 

j Imports 

I from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

I to 

Russia 
Sweden and i 

140,198 

113,301 

145,097 

125,457 

384,997 

1 

204,172 

Norway . 

28,091 

18,326 

; 41,787 

25,889 

163,020 

1 62,020 

Denmark . ' 

29,853 

11,916 

1 17,616 

7,323 1 

1 12,399 

Germany . 

202,535 

52,151 ! 

1 118,878 

20,937 

i 6,044 

I — 

Gt. Britain ' 

60,660 

108,505 1 

1 33,619 

67,499 

1 4,894 

270 

Spain 

2,692 

12,180 i 

1,491 

5,671 

385 

— 

France 

7,113 

38,528 i 

3,486 

14,013 

1,820 

. — 

Various 

24,789 I 

49,832 i 

18,620 

18,391 

4,050 


Total . i 

495,434 1 

404,799 1 

310,164 

I 285,180 ! 

578,400 

266,462 


(18,578,725?.) (15, 179, 963/.)'i(l 5, 206, 560/.) 

(11, 407, 200/.)j(23, 136, 360/.) (10,658,480/.) 


The chief articles of export arc: timber (36,309,000 marks in 1915, 
butter (36,861,000), paper, paper mass, and cardboard (93,452,000), iron 
and iron ^oods, textiles, leather, hides, tar, j)itch and fish. 

The chief imports were : cereals (148,775,000 marks), coffee and chichory 

(29.284.000) , sugar (46,588,000), iron and ironware (37,475,000), cotton 

(26.323.000) , cottons (5,390,000), machinery (18,962,000), chemicals, leather 
ware, tobacco, colours, oils, leather and hides. 


Shipping and Navigation. 


Number of vessels entered and cleared in 1914 : — 



Entered 

I Cleared 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Finnish 

Russian 

Foreign 

5,091 i 

741 ! 

1,907 

i 923,223 

1 237,978 

1 1,191,081 

1 . 

1 5,911 

690 

’ 1,937 

934,764 

230,198 

1,161,255 

Total . 

8,399 1 

1 

2,352,282 

j 8,538 

2,320,217 


The Finnish commercial navy numbered on January 1, 1915, 3,257 sailing 
vessels of 380,134 tons, and 564 steamers, 79,172 tons ; total, 3,821 vessels 
of 459,306 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

For internal communications Finland has a remarkable system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals. The 
number of vessels which jiassed along the canals in 1914 was 46,221 ; the 
receipts from vessels, 787,286 marks ; and expenditure, 1,007,469 marks. 

In 1914 there were 2,506 miles of railways, all but 217 miles belonging 
to the State. The traffic upon the State’s railways in 1914 was 19,495,346 
passengers and 4,419,000 tons of goods. The total cost of the State railways 
to the end of 1914 was 468,451,000 marks. The total revenue of the same 
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in 1914 was 58,624,886 marks, and the total expenditure (1914) 41,981,890 
marks. 

Finland had 2,445 post-offices in 1915, and revenue and expenses were 
respectively 8,0J^,162, and 7,960,110 marks; united letters and post- 
cards, 66,880,298 ; samples and printed packets, 6,192,751 ; newspapers, 
85,638,555. 

The 415 savings-banks had on December 31, 1914, 361,662 depositors, with 
aggregate deposits of 315,256,000 marks (12,610,240^.). 


Money, Weights, &c. 


The markka of penni is of the value of a franc, 9id. The standard 
is gold, and the markka, though not coined in gold, is the unit. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10-markka pieces. They contain *2903225 grammes 
of fine gold to the markka. 

Silver coins are 2, 1, 4, and J -markka pieces. 

Copper coins are 10, 5, and 1-penni pieces. 

The paper currentjy is exchangeable at par against gold. 

The metric system of weights and measures is universally employed in 
Finland. 

Finland. 


Atlas de Pinlande, Maps and Text. 3 vols. Helsingfors, IPll. 

Constitution du Grand-Duche du Finlande. Paris, 1900. 

The Finnish Reform Bill of 1906. Helsingfors, 1906. 

The Finnish Question in 1911. London, 1911. 

Jiornhak (C.)^ Uussland und Finland. Munich, 1909. 

Chalhouh (M.), La Finlande. Paris, 1910. 

Dobson (G.), The Finnish Revolution in Prei»aration. St. Petersburg, 1911. 

Fisher (J. R.), Finland and the Tsars. New ed. London, 1901. 

Frederiksen (N. C.), Finland, its Public and Private Economy. London, lOOil. 
Hahermann (W,), Finnland und die dftentliche Meinung Europas. Munich, 1910. 
Leclercq (Jules), La Finlando aiix mille lacs. Paris, 1914. 

Mechelin (L. 11. S.), Finland in the Nineteenth Century. Helsingfors, 1894. 
Osten^Sacken (Baron von der), 'Fhc Legal Position of the Grand Duchy of Finland in 
the Russian Empire. London, 1912. 

Phibbs (Isabella M. ), The Grand Duchy of Finland, London, 1903. 

Reade (Arthur), Finland and the Finns. London, 1914. 
lienwick (G.), Finland To-day. London, 1911. 

Travers Letters from Finland. London, 1911. 

Young (E.), Finland : The Land of a Thousand Lakes. London, 1912. 


RUSSIAN DEPENDENCIES IN ASIA. 


The following two States in Central Asia are under the suzerainty of 
Russia : — 


BOKHARA. 


A Russian vassal State in Central Asia, lying between N. latitude 41® 30' 
and 36® 40', and between E. longitude 61® 40' and 73®, hounded on the north 
by the Russian provinces of Syr-Daria and Samarkand, on the east by the 
province of Ferghana, on the south by Afghanistan, and on the south-west by 
the Russian Trans-Caspian province and the Khanat of Khiva. 

The reigning sovereign is Satid-Mir-Alim Khan, son of the late Amir 
Say id Abdul Ahad ; born January 3, 1880, succeeded his father on January 
6th, 1911. The heir is his son, Sayid Mir Ibrahim, born December 27, 
1903. 

The modern State of Bokhara was founded by the Usbegs in the fifteenth 
century, after the power of the Golden Horde had been crushed by Tamerlane. 
The dynasty of Manguts, to which the present ruler belongs, dates from the 
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end of the 18th century. Mir Muzaffar-ed-din in 1866 proclaimed a holy war 
against the Russians, who thereupon invaded his dominions, and forced 
him to sign a treaty ceding the territory now forming the Russian district of 
Syr Daria, to consent to the demand for a war indemnity, and to permit 
Russian trade. In 1873 a further treaty was signed, in virtue of which no 
foreigner was to be admitted to Bokhara without a Russian passport, and the 
State became practically a Russian dependency. In April, 1917, the Amir 
]>romised to grant a democratic constitution. 

A m irs of Bokhara. — Sayid Ameer Hyder, 1799-1826 ; Mir Hussein, 1826; 
Mir Omir, 1826-27 ; Mir ISasrulla, 1827-60 ; Muzalfer-ed-din, 1860-85 ; Amir 
Sayid Abdul Ahad, 1885-1911. 

Area 83,000 square miles, population about 1,250,000. Chief towns 
— Bokhara, about 75,000 ; Karshi, 25,000 ; Khuzar, Shahr-i-Zabz, Hissar, 
10,000 ; Charjui, Karakul, Kermine. 

The religion is Mahomedan. The Amir is stated to have given 20,000 
roubles for the foundation of a school. 

The Amir has 11,000 troops, of which 4,000 are quartered in the city. A 
proportion of the troops are armed with Russian rifles and have been taught 
the Russian drill. 

Bokhara produces corn, fruit, silk, tobacco, cotton, and hemp ; and breeds 
goats, sheep, horses, and camels. Gold, salt, alum, and sulphur are the 
chief minerals found in the country. 

The yearly im])orts of green tea, mostly from India, arc said to amount to 
1,125 tons. The imports from India also include indigo, Dacca muslins, drugs, 
shawls, and kincobs. Bokhara exports raw silk to India, the quantity 
exported in one year being estimated at 34 tons. By the treaty of 1873 all 
merchandise belonging to Russian traders, whether imported or exported, 
pays a duty of 2^ per cent, ad valorem. No other tax or import duty can 
be levied on RussiitTi goods, which are also exempt from all transit duty. 
The Ameer lias forbidden the import of spirituous li(iuors except for the 
use of the Russian Embassy. 

The Russian Trans-Caspian Railway now runs through Bokhara from 
Charjui, on theOxus, to a station within a few miles of the capital, and thence 
to Tashkent ; the distance from Charjui to the Russian frontier station of 
Katty Kurghan being about 18G miles. There is steam navigation on the 
Oxus. 

There is a telegraph line fi om Ta.shkent to Bokhara, the capital. 

Russian paper roubles are current everywhere. The Bokhara silver tenga 
is valued at ()d. 

There is a Russian Political Agent at Bokhara. 

Books of Reference concerning Bokhara. 

Curzon (Hon. G.), Russia in Central Asia. 1889. [Contains ample Bibliography].— The 
Pamirs and the source of the Oxus. London, 1897. 

Qoulicha7nbaroJ} (8.), Bukhara [in Russian]. Askliabad, 1913. 

Le Mesturier (Col. A.), From London to Bokhara, 1889. 

O' Donovan (^.), The Merv Oasis. 2 vols. London, 1^89. 

Olafsen (0.), The Emir of Bokhara and hi.s Country. liOpdon, 1911. 

Vamhiry, Ilistory of Bokhara. London, 1878. 

KHIVA. 

A Russian vassal State in Central Asia, lying between N. latitude 43“ 40' 
and 40“, and E. longitude 57° and 62° 20'. Bounded on the north by the 
Aral Sea, on the east by the river Oxus, on the south and west by the 
Russian Trans-Caspian province. 
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Sayid Asfendiau Khan succeeded his father in 1910 as reigning 
sovereign ; born about 1871. The heir-apparent, accepted by Russia, is 
Nasyr T^ouara, son of Asfendiar. 

Russian relaticfes with the Khanate of Khiva — an Usbeg State, founded, 
like, that of Bokhara, on the ruins of Tamerlane’s Central Asian Empire — 
date from the beginning of the 18th century, when, according to Russian 
writers, the Khivan Khans first acknowledged the Tsar’s supremacy. In 1872, 
on the pretext that the Khivans had aided the rebellious Kirghiz, an expedi- 
tion advanced to the capital, bombarded the fortifications, and compelled the 
Khan to sign a treaty which puts the Khanate under Russian control. A war 
indemnity of about 274,000Z. was also exacted. This heavy obligation, still 
being liquidated by yearly instalments, has frequently involved the Khan in 
disputes with his subjects, and Russian troops have more than once crossed the 
frontier to afford him aid and support. In April, 1917, the Khan promised 
to grant a democratic constitution. 

The Kliaiis of Khiva have been Mohanied Rahim Khan, 1806-25 ; Alla 
Kuli Khan, 1825-42 ; Rahim Kuli Khan, 1842-45 ; Mohanied Amin Klian, 
1845-55 ; Abdulla Khan, 1855-56 ; Kutlugh Murad Khan, 1856 ; Seyid Mo- 
hamed Khan, 1856-65 ; Seyid Mohamed Raliim Khan, 1865. 

Area, 24,000 square miles; po])ulation estimated at 646,000, including 

400.000 nomad Turcomans, Chief towns — Khiva, 4,000-5,000 ; New Urgenj, 

3.000 ; Hazar Asp, and Kungrad. 

The religion is Mahomedan. Army, about 2,000 men. 

The chief commercial products are cotton and silk. 

Books of Refekenck conoehnino Khiva. 

Abbott (J.), Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva. London, 1884. 

Burnaby (Col,), A Hide to Khiva. London, 1884. 

Qoulichambaroff Khiva [in Russian]. Askliabad, 1913. 

MacQahan(J A.), Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. London, 1874, 
Nouvelle Geographic uni verselle. L’Asie Russe. 1881. 

Jlocca(F. de), De I’Alai it T Ainou-Daria, Paris, 180(). 

Wood (H.), The 8hores of the Lake Aral. London, 1876. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Russia. 

1. Official Publications, 

Riissian, 

Admiujetration : Official Mitsenger, By Ministry of the Interior (Daily). 

Agriculture : Annual 8tatemeiit lespecting Crops in Russia. By the Central 
Statistical Committee (Yearly). — Report on Forestry. By the General Direction of lAnd 
Organization and Agriculture. — iStati stical Data, published by the General Director of 
State Monopolies : Tobacco Product, Alcohol Production.s, Sugar ludustry. 

Finance: Vestnik Finansov. By Ministry of Finance (Weekly).— Report of the State’s 
Control (Annual). — Y'ear-Book of the Ministry of P'inaiice (xV.nnual). 

Instruction : Statistical Data of Elementary Schools in the Russian Einpire. Last 
Issue.— Data as to Agricultural Schools. — Report of Department of Mines.— Report 
of General Director of Military Schools.— Report of the Minister of Public Instruction.— 
Report of the Procurator of the Holy Synod.— These are annual publications. 

Industry; Collection of Report# of Inspectors of Manufactories for 1911. St. 
Petersburg, 1912. 

Justice ; Statistics concerning Judicial Institutions. Petrograd, Annual. — Collection 
of Statistical Data concerning Criminal Afl’airs.— Reports on Pri.son Administration. 

Mines ; Report of Department of Mines (Annual). 

Navy: Annual of the Ministry of the Navy. 

Population : Movement of Population in European Russia. Report of the Medical 
Department. —Year-Book for 1914, by the Central Statistical Committee. I’etrogiad, 1915. 

Postal and Telegraph Statistics. Annual.— Statistical Review of the Russian Railways 
and Internal Water Communications.— River Fleet in the Memoirs of the Statistical and 
Cartographical Section of the Ministry of Ways of Communication.— Monthly Publication of 
the Statistical and Cartographical Section of the Ministry of Ways of Communication^, 
ff} TvAiiie; Review of the Foreign Trade of Russia for 1914. Petrograd, 191^. 
Review of the Foreign Trade on the European Frontier for 1916. Petrograd, 1910. 

4 H 
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French, English, ^e. 

Premier Recensement G6n6ral de la Population de I'Empirc do Russie, 1897. LivraiBon.s 
1-7. St. Petersburg, 18PS— 190r).—Rc]eve General pour tout T Empire des resultats du 
depouilleraeiit dea donnecs du premier rccen.semcnt de la po])u>ation en 1897. St. 
Petersbourg, 1905. ‘J vols. in 4to. 

Marine marebande russe. Liste des bA,timents. Issued by the Department of Trade. 
St. Petersburg. 

Foreign Orticc Reports. Annual Series. London. 

ilertslet (iiir Edward), Foreign Oflice List. Published annually. London. 

Staiistik Arsbok for Finland, utg. af Statistiska Central byriln. Annual. Helsingfors. 

Statesman'.s Handbook for Russia. Edited by the Chancery of the. Committee of 
Ministers. St. Petersburg. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Aitoff (D.), The Russian Empire. In Hugh Robert Mill's International Geography. 
4th ed. Loudon, 190S. — I’enples et langues de la Russie d’aiu-^s lea dorin^es du premier 
recensement <le la population execute en 1897. In Annales de Gto(jra 2 )hie. No. 79. 1906. 
With ethnographical map of Fluropcan Rmssia. 

Alfxinsky (G.), La Rn.ssie Moderne. Paris, 1912. [Engli.sh new Edition, J.;Ondon, 1914.] 
— Russia and Kurope. Ijondon, 1917. 

Baedeker's Russland. Euroi»ais(‘bes Russland, Eiseiibalinen in liussisch-Asien, Te- 
heran, Peking. 6tb ed. Leipzig, 1904. English Ed., P>14.] 

Barinn The Russian Pcojde. London, 1911. — The Mains])rings of Russia. London. 
1914. 

Bechhofvr (C. E.), Rus.sia at the Cro.ss-Road.s. London, 1916. 

Duf (J. D.X editor. Russian Realities ami Problems Cambridge, 1917. 

Fvgelbrccht (T. H.), Laridwirtscdiaft iiclicr Atla.s des Russischen Reiches in Europa 
und Asicn. Berlin, 1916. 

Jleckfv (J. F.i, Ru^sian Sociology. New York, 1915. 

Ilfttner (\,), Ru.ssland. Leipzig, 1916. 

Heyking (Baron A.), A i>ractical guide for Russian Con.sular officers and all persons 
having relations with Russia. 2nd ed. London, 1916. 

Howe (Sonia E.), A Thousand Years of Russian History. London, 1915, 

Hiihhack (,hA\r\), Russian Realities. London, 191.5. 

Jarintzoff (Madame N.), Russia, tlie Country of Extreruea. London, 1914. 

Rleinschmidt (A.), Drci Jalirhuriderte russi.scher Geschiebte, 1598-1898. Leipzig, 1898. 

Kovalevsky (E.), 1' Instruction publique en Russie, Eximsition Universelle de 1905 A 
Liege. St, Petersburg, 190.5. 

Kovalevsky (Maxiine), Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia. London, 1891.— 
Le Regime econoiaique de la Russie. Paris, 1898. — Institutions Politiques de la Russie, 
Paris, 1903. 

Kluchevsky (V. O.), A Ili.story of Russia (Translated from the Russian). 3 vols. 
London, 1911. 

Kupffer (K. R,), Ballische Landeskunde. Riga, 1911. 

Lavisse (E.) Ramhaud (A.), and others, Ili.stoire G6nerale. Vols. X., XI. Paris, 
1898-99. 

Legras{d.), An pays Russe. Paris, 1910. 

Lethbridge (A.), The New Rmssia. London, 191.5. 

Lifschitz {V\), Russland. Zurich, 1910. 

Lubaiisky (M ), Historical Geography of Russia in its Relation to Colonization. 
(Russian.) Moscow, 1900. 

JWaror (Janies), An Fkonomic History of Rmssia. Lond«m, 1914. 

Meakin (AnnciU B.), Russia: Travels and Htudies, London, 1906, 

Miliouknjf (B.), E.s.sui sur PHistoire de la Civilisation russe. Paris, 1901.— Russia and 
its Crisis. London, 190.5. 

Notovilch (N.), La Rus.sie et PAlliance Anglaise : Etude Historique et Politique. Paris, 
1906. 

On (Nicholas), Histoire du D5veloppement economiquede la Russie depuis PaboUtion du 
servage. Pari.s, 1S99. 

Perris (G. H.), Rus.sia in Revolution. London, 1905. 

Philippson (A.), Lande-skunde des Europaischen Russlands nebst Finnlands. Leipzig, 
1909. 

Rajfalovich (A.), editor, Russia To-Day. London, 1916. 

Rambaud (Alfred), Histoire <le la Russie. 6th edition. Paris, 1918 [Of this there is an 
English translation. 3 vols. London]. 

Rappoport (A. fi.), Home Life in Russia. London, 1913. 

Reclus (Elisee), Gcographie universelle. Tome V. L'Europe Scandinave et Russe, 
revised to date in 1885. VI, L’Asie Russe. Paris, 1880-81. And Appendix to the Russian 
translation, by MM. Beketoff, BogdanofF, Woeikoff, and others. St. Petersburg, 1884. 
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Beeves (F. B.), Russia, Then and Now, 1892—1917. London, 1917. 

Reynolds (R.), My Russian Year. London, 1912. 

Sarolea (C ), Europe’s Debt to Russia. London, 1915. 

Siminoff Uni^Page de la Coiitre-RevoJution Russo (Les Pogromes). Paris, 1906. 
SemenoJ (P. P.), Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of the Russian Empire. 
(Russian.) 5 vols. St. Petersburg, 1863-84. 

Shierbrand (W . von), Russia: her Strength and her Weakness. London, 1904, 

Simpson (J. T.), The Self-discovery of Russia. London, 1910. 

Skrine (F. H.), Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900. New edition. Loinlon, 1915. 

Stepniak (IS.), King Log and King Stork, a Study of Modern Russia. 2 vols. London, 1896. 
—At the Dawn of a New Reign : Modern Russia. London, 1906. 

Steveni (W. B.), Petrograd, Past and Present. Ijondon, 1915, 

Stewart (H.) and Haenen (F. de). Provincial Russia. [A “colour book.’] London, 
1913. 

Suvorin(A.), All Riussia : a Directory of Industries, Agriculture, and Administration. 
(With a good Railway map.) St, Petersburg, (Russian.) 

Suvorin. Russian Calendar, published in December each year. 

‘Times’ Book of Russia. London, 1916. 

Tbrngren (Adolf), L’Fvolution de la Rmssie pendant Ics annees 1904-1907. 3 vols. 

Paris, 1914. 

Twentieth Century Russia and Anglo- Russian Review. Loiid(»n, Quarterly. 

Pmofyrado/l (Paul), Self-Govornincnt in Russia. Ijomlon, 19ir>. 

ITaZZace (Mackenzie), Russia. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1912. 
iVashhu r 71 (R.), Potential Russia, London, 1917. 

Weibel('^.), Russland. (Illustrations.) Munich, 191<). 

Wieth-Knudsen (K. A.), Bauernfrage und Agrarrefomi in Russland. Munich, 1914. 
Wiener (hiio), An Interpretation of the Russian Peoi»le. London, 1915. 

Williams (Wigniore), Russia of the Ru.ssian.s. London, 1913, 

irtnfgr (Nevin), Titc Rus.sian Emjiire of To-day and Yesterday. London, 1914. 

Wood (Ruth K.), The Tourists' Russia. New York, 1912. 

Russian Year-Book. Ijondon. Annual. 

Zilliacus (Kouni), The Russian Revolutionary Movement. Ijondon 1905. 

Poland. 

Brandes (G.), Poland: A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. Loudon, 1903. 
Chlebowski Sldwnik goograflezuy Krdlewstwa Polskiego iinnych krajdw slowianskich. 
6 vols. Warsaw, 1892- 90. 

Dmowski (R ), La Question Polonaise. Paris, 1909. 

Harley (d. n ), Poland Past and Present. London, 1917. 

Hill (Niiiian), Poland an<l the Polish Question. London, 1915. 

Leblons (M. A,). La Pologne Vivante. Paris, 1910. 

Lord (R, H.), The Second Partition of Poland. London, 1915, 

^forJill (Vf . R.), Poland. In Story of the Nations Series. London, 1893. 

72omrr(E. von), Gcographifich-slatistisches Atlas von Polen. Cracow, 1016. 

Caucasus. 

(H.), Aus kaukasischen Landern. 2 vols. 1896. 

Baddeley (J. F.), The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London, 1909. 

Dichy (M. von ), Kaukasus-Rciseu und Forschungen iin Kaukasischen Hochgebirge, 
8 vols. in 2. Berlin, 1905-7. 

Hahn(C.), Kaukasische Reiseu und Studien. Leipsic, 1896. 

Merzhacher (Q.), Aus deu Hochregioneii dcs Kankasus. 2 vols Leipzig, 1901. 
jRaddir (G.) and others, Grundzuge der Pflanzenverbreitung im dem Kaukasuslsindern, 
Ac. 8 Parts. Leipzig, 1899. 

Rikli(M.), Natnr-und Kulturhilder aus den Kaukasnslandern und Hocharmenien (von 
Teilnehinern der Schweizerischen naturwissenschaftlichen Studienreise, Sommer 1912), 
Zurich, 1914. 

Sands (B.), The Ukraine. London, 1914. 

Woeikof (A.), he Turkestan Russe. Paris, 1914. 

Central Asia. 

CobboldiR. P.), Innermost Asia. London, 1900. 

1VR(N.), Russian and Nomad. London, 1916. 

Groham (Stephen), Through Russian Central Asia. London, 1916. 

Krafft (U.), A travers le Turkestan Russe. Paris, 1901. 

(Annette M. B.), In Russian Turkestan. London, 1915. 

Obritchejff (V. A.), Altaian Studies. Moscow, 1916. 

Phibbs (Isabella M.), A Visit to the Russians in Central Asia. London, 1899. 

4 M 2 
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Semenoff (V. T.\ Russia: Complete Gtographical Dtscriptlon. Vol. XIX. Turlieitan. 
Petrograd* 1913. [In Russian]. 

Schwarz (F. von), Turkestan. Berlin and Freiberg, 1900. 

Shrine (F. H.), The Wxpaiision of Russia, 1815-1900, London, lOftS. 

Siberia. 

Anlagnon(C.), La Hiberio Ecoiioinique. Paris, 1901. 

Beverid(ie (A. J.), The Uus.siaii Advance. New York, 1903. 

Czaplie'ka (M. A.), Aboriginal Siberia. London, 1915. 

Deutsehilj.), Sixteen ypar.s in Siberia [Eng. Trans, by Helen Chisholm]. Loudon, 1905. 
Fraser (J. F.). The Real Siberia. London, 1902. 

Oerrare (Wirt), Greater Russia. London, 190.S. 

Haviland (Maud D.), A Suimner on the Yenesei. London, 1015, 

Hawes (C. II.), In tlie Uttcrnio.st, East [Sakhalin, Korea, &c.], London, 1903. 

Kapherr (Egon Freilierr von), Drei .Tahro in Sibirien al.s Jiigor und Forscher. Berlin, 
1914. 

Keane (A. H.l, Asia. Vol. L, Northern and Eastern Asia. London, 1906. 

AVanrm (G.), Siberia and the Exile System. 4th ed. 2 vols. London, 1897. 
Koulomzine (A. N. de), Le Tran.s-Siberien. Paris, 1904. 

Krahmer ( — ), Russland in Asien. 7 vols. Leipzig, 1899-1904. 

Krausse (A.), Ru.ssia in Asia. London, 1899. 

Kropotkin (P.), Orograiihie de la Siberie. Bruxelles, 1904. 

L€gra8(3.)y Au Pays Russo. Paris, 1890. — Kn Siberie. Paris, 1899. 

Nansen (P.), Through Siberia. Tiic Laud (*f the Future. London, 1914. 

Patka}iov (S.), E.ssai d’Une Statistiquo ot d’une Geograi>hie des Peuple.s Palaeasintique 
de la Siberie. St. Petersburg, 199.3. 

Price (M. G.), Siberia. London, 1912. 

Ronaldshay (Earl of), On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. Edinburgh, 1904. 

Shktovsky {1. W.), In I-’ar Nortti- East Siberia. London, 1910. 

Stadling {d .), Through Siberia. imiMlon, 1901. 

Swayne{\l. G. C.), Through tlie Highlands of Siberia. London, 1904. 

Vladimir, Russia on the Pacitic, and tlie Siberian Railway. London, 18.99. 

Wiedcnfeld (Kurt), Sibirien in Kuitur und Wirtse.haft. Bonn, 1910. 

Windt (H. de). The New Siberia. [Sakhalin and Eastern Siberia.] London, 1896. 
Wright (G. F.), Asiatic Russia. 2 vols. London, 1903. 

Wright (R. L.) and (Basset), Through Siberia. London, 1913. 

Fadrintiev, Siberia as a Colony. Second edition. St. Petersburg, 1892. (Russian.) 


The Jews of Ihcssia. 

Report of the Conimi.ssicjncr.s of Immigration upon the cau.ses which incite immigration 
to the United States. [The cdiaptors on the Jews in Russia, by J. B. Weber and W. 
Kempster, have been translated into French and is.sued .separately under the title ‘ La 
Situation de.s Juifs en Russie.’l Waishington, 1892. 

Annual Report of the Jewish Colonization Association. Paris. 

Abbott (G. F.), Israel in Europe. London, 1906. 

Baskerville (Bc&iru'e C.), The Polish Jew. Loudon, 1906. 

Davitt (Michael), Witliin the Porte. London, 1903. 

Errera (A.), The Jews in Russia; Emancipation or Extermination. London, 1894. 
Frederic (Harold), The New Exodus ; a Study of Lsrael in Russia, London, 1892. 
h i e did nckr (Isiae]), The Jew.s of Ru.ssia and Poland. London, 1916. 

Gradovsky (11. D.), La Situation legalo des Isra61ites en Russle. Traduit du Russc. 
Paris, 1890. In progress. 

Linden (A.), Die Jiub ii Pogioinen. 2 vols. Berlin, 1910. 

Rubinow (I. M ), The Economic Condition of the Jews in Russia. Washington, 1907. 
Ruppin(A.), Die sozialen Verhultnlsse dcr Juden in Ru.ssland. Berlin, 1906. 

Seminoff (R.), 1’he Russian Government and the Jewish Massacres. London, 1007. 
Stern6«rp (H.), Geschichte der Juden in Polon uiiter den Piasten und deu JageUlone. 
Leipsic, 1878. 

Wolf{h.), The Legal Sutferings of the Jews in Russia. London, 1912. 
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SALVADOR. 

(Republioa del Salvador.) 

Constitutioili and Government.— in 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which had comprised the States of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was dissolved, and Salvador became 
an independent Republic. The Constitution, proclaimefl in 1824 under the 
Federation, and modified in 1859, 1864, 1871, 1872, 1880, 1883, and 1886, 
vests the legislative power in a Congress of 42 Deputies, 3 for each depart- 
ment. The election is for one year, and by universal suffrage. The 
executive is in the hands of a President, whose tenure of office is limited to 
four years. 

President of the Republic . — Carlos Mdendez. T('rm of ofiiee, from March 1, 
1915, to March 1, 1919.* 

l^ice‘Prtsident. — Dr. Alfonso Quinonez. 

The administrative affiiirs of the Republic are carried on, under the 
President, by a ministry of four members, having charge of the departments 
of: — The Exterior, Justice, Worship, and Instruction; War and Marine; 
Interior and Government ; Finance, Public Work, and Beneficence. 

Area and Population.— The area of the Republic is estimated at 
13,176 English s(piare miles, divided into 11 departments. Population 
(1 Jan., 1915), 1,267,762. Aboriginal and mixed races constitute the bulk 
of the population, Ladinos or, Mestizos being returned as numbering 772,200, 
and Indians 234,648. The capital is San Salvador, with 66,800 inhabitants. 
Other towns are Santa Ana, ]>opnhition 48,120 ; San Miguel, 24,768 ; Nueva 
San Salvador, 18,770 ; San Vicente, 17,832 ; Sonsonate, 17,016. 

The number of births in 1915 was 51,058 ; the number of deaths 34,447 ; 
the number of marriages, 3,886. Of the births in 1915, 26,140 were males, 
and 24,918 were females. Of the deaths, 19,072 were males and 18,375 
females. 

Religion, Instruction and Justice.— The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bishop at 
Santa Ana and San Miguel respectively. Education is free and obligatory. 
There are in Salvador, in 1915, 881 primary schools, with 1,371 teachers and 
46,744 enrolled pu})ils. There are also 27 higher schools (including 3 normal 
and 3 technical schools) with 675 pupils in 1915, and a National University 
with faculties of jurisprudence, medicine, pharniac}^, dentistrj^ and en- 
gineering. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, one court of 
third instauce (in the capital) and several courts of iir.st and second instance, 
besides a number of minor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a term of 2 years, while the judges 
of first instance are apj)ointed by the Supremo Court for a similar period. In 
1915, 2,383 crimes of all kinds were committed in the Republic. 

Finance. — Revenue and ex]>eiiditure for five years 



19] ‘J 

1018 

lOH 

loir. 

1910 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . . . 

a 

1,088,421) 

i,i75.sor> 

. 1 

£ 

1,008,780 i 
1,204,812 1 

£ 

903,000 
1.20fi,817 j 

! 860,114 

1 1,068,210 

£ 

908,326 

016,704 


The total outstanding debt on December 31, 1915, was 27,560,287 silver 
dollars. 
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Defence. — The army may be divided into three parts : (1) available force, 
78 officers, 512 petty officers, and 15,554 men ; (2) forces that can be made 
available at short notice, 49 officers, 356 pett}^ officers, and 11,176 men; 
(3) reserve force, 251 officers, 1,743 petty officers, and 15f554 men. Total, 
378 officers, 2,611 petty officers, and 82,881 men. In case of war, military 
service is compulsory from 18 to 50 years of ago. There is one custom- 
house cruiser. 

Production and Commerce. — The population of Salvador is largely 
engaged in agriculture. The chief produce is coffiee, under which there are 
about 166,039 acres, with some 95,000,000 trees. The estimated crop for 
1915-6 was 75,000,000 pounds. Other agricultural products are cheese, 
cacao, rubber, tobacco, sugar. The Government is encouraging cotton - 
growing by bounties on exports. Efforts are mader towards wheat cultiva- 
tion. Tree planting is also encouraged. In 1908 there were 284,013 head 
of cattle, 74,336 horses, 21,457 sheep and 422,980 pigs. The mineral wealth 
of the Republic includes gold, silver, copper, iron, mercury. Mining 
operations are growing in importance. Operations are carried on by Salva- 
dorian, United States, and British companies. 

The imports subject to duty and the exports have been as follows 
in five years (in pounds sterling) : — 


- 

1911 i 

1912 I 

1918 

, 1914 

1915 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

£ 1 
1,022,700 j 
l,949,0fX> 1 

£ 

1.897.000 

2.050.000 : 

. £ 

1,234,709 

1,882,222 

£ 

1,005,841 

2,162,292 

£ 

100,483 

2,117,774 


The trade is chiefly with the United States, the United Kingdoiu, and 
France. The chief imports in 1915 were cottons, hardware, flour, silk goods 
and yarn. The chief exports in 1915 were coffee, 65,113,017 pounds, 
valued at 20,495,851 silver dollars ; indigo, balsam, 249,538 dollars ; tobacco, 
38,183 dollars ; sugar, 527,884. Of the total coffee exported, 20 per cent, 
went to the United States ; 14 percent, to Norway ; 13 percent, to Holland ; 
12 per cent, to France ; and 4 per cent, to Great Britain. 

Total trade between Salvador and the U. K. (Board of Trade Returns) for 
5 years : — 




1912 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

Imports from Salvador 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

into U. K. . . - j 

Exports to Salvador | 

73,616 

115,694 

i09,4b9 

134,681 

175,807 

from U. K. . . . f 

I 

427,318 

327,861 

270,911 

191,437 

340,905 


Shipping and Communications. — In 1915, 454 steamers entered at 
the ports of the Republic, with a tonnage of 605,544. 

A railway connects the port of Acajutla witJi Santa Ana and La Ceiba ; 
with this system San Salvador, the capital, is connected — a distance of 
65 miles. Another line conjiects the Port of La Union with the chief city 
in the eastern part of the Re])ublic, viz , San Miguel (40 miles), which has 
recently continued to the river Lempa, a distance of 43 miles from 
San Miguel. Another railway connects the capital with Santa Tecla. Total 
length of railway open (1915), 204 miles, all of narrow gauge. A steam or 
electric tramway line is to connect La Liberdad and Nueva San Salvador. 
There are over 2, 000 miles of good road in the Republic. 
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In 1915 there were 117 post offices which received 2,164,484 pieces of 
mail matter and despatched 3,426,970 pieces. In 1915 there were 215 
telegraph offices and 2,406 miles of telegraph wire, over which passed 
1,376,501 telegrams. There are 186 telephone stations and 2,181 miles 
of telephone line. A wireless station is in operation at Las Lomas de 
Candelaria. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

There are 3 banks of issue, the Banco Salvadoreho (paid-up capital, 
3,000.000 pesos silver), Banco Occidental (paid up ca])ital, 900,000 pesos 
silver), and Banco Agricola Commercial (paid-ui) ca]>ital, 1,300,000 pesos 
silver). On December 31, 1915, they had notes in circulation to the value 
of 7,903,034 dollars. 

The Dollar^ of 100 centavos^ nominal value As., real value about 19r^. 

In August, 1897, a law was passed adopting the gold standard. The 
import of debased silver coin is prohibited. In October, 1899, the Salvador 
mint, formerly the property of a company, was transferred to the Government. 

In 1911, the Government of Salvador contracted with the four banks of 
San Salvador for the coinage abroad and the introduction of silver pieces 
of 5, 10, and 25 centavos, aggregating 300,000 ])esos. These coins are 
0*835 fine. Those of 5 centavos were to weigh 125 centigrams each ; those of 
10 centavos, 250 centigrams ; and those of 25 centavos, 625 centiginins. 

The fractional currency in circulation in Salvador now consists of silver 
25 and 10 centavos, and nickel 5, 3, and 1 centavos. 

Weights and Measithes. 

Libra . . = 1*04311). av. I Arroba . . = 25*35 lb. av, 

Quintal. . = 104*3 lb. av. | Fanega . . = 1 *5745 bushel. 

In 1885 the metric system of weights and measures was introduced. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Salvador in Great Britain. 

Charge cV Affaires and Consul-0 encral. — Dr. Arturo R. Avila. Ajjpointed 
May 9, 1912. 

There are consular agents at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Newport, Brighton and Birmingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Saxvador. 

Minister and Consul-Oeneral. — C. Alban Young, M.V.O. Appointo 
September 18, 1913. 

Vice-Consul at San Salvador and La Union. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Salvador. 

Annuario Estadistico. First year. 1911. San Salvador. Annual. 

The publications issued by the various Dopartincnts of Goveniinent. San Salvador. 

Oonstitucion politicade la Repdblica del Salvador decretada por el Congreso Nacionnl 
Constituyente el 13 de Agosto de 1886. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Salvador. No. 58 of the Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washing- 
ton, 1892. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report of Council. London. 

QonMalez (Dr. D.), Dates sobre la Republica de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1901. 

Qunvxan (D.), Apuntamientos sobre la topografla fisica de la rep. del Salvador. San 
Salvador, 1883. 

Leiva (J.), The Republic of El Salvador. Liverpool, 1913. 

Martin (P. P.), Salvador of the 20th Century. London, 1912. 

.Ray (Rafael). Nociones de histdria del Salvador. San Salvador, 1886. 

Bquier(E, G.), The States of Central America. London, 1868, 
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(Hepublica Dominicana.) 

Constitution and Oovernment— The Republic of Santo Domingo, 
founded in 1S44, is governed under a Constitution bearing date Novembor 18, 
1844, re-proclaimed, with changes, at various dates in 1879, 1880, 1881, 1887, 
1896, and 1908. By the Con.stitution of 1908 the legislative power of the 
Republic is vested in a National Congrcs.s, consisting of a Senate of 12 senators 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 24 members. Those representatives are 
remunerated at the rate of 480^. per annum each. Each province is repre- 
sented by one senator and (in practice) hy two deputies. Senators are elected 
for six years, one- third retiring every two years, and deputies for a period of 
four years, one-half retiring every two years. But the powers of the National 
Congress only embrace the general affairs of the Republic. 

President of the Repuhlic. — Dr. Francisco Uenriquez y Carvajal, Elected 
July 25, 1916, Term of office, 6 years. 

The country is at present being administered to a certain extent by the 
United States, who landed troops in May, 1916, for the preservation of 
order. On December 1, 1916, the United States, as a temporary measure, 
ap|>ointed an American Governor. 

The President is cho.se ri by an electoral college for the term of six years, 
and receives a salary of 9,600 dollars per annum. There is no Vice- 
President. In case of death or disability of the President, Congress 
designates a person to take charge of the executive office. 

The executive of the Republic is vested in a Cabinet composed of the 
Pre.sident and seven Ministers, who are the heads of the departments of the 
Interior and Police, Finance and Commerce, Justice and Public Instruction,, 
War and Marine, Agriculture and Immigration, Foreign Affairs, and Public: 
Works and Communications. 

The Republic is divided into twelve provinces. Each province is admin- 
istered by a governor appointed by the President of the Republic, and they 
have all the same political, administrative, and judicial rights and powers. 
The various communes, cantons, and sections arc presided over by prefects or 
magistrates appointed by the governors. The communes have municipal 
corporations elected by the inhabitants. 

Area and Population. — The area of Santo Domingo, which embraces 
the eastern portion of the island of Quisqueya or Santo Domingo — the western 
division forming the Republic of Haiti — is estimated at 18,046 English 
square miles, with a population estimated (in 1915) at 708,000 inhabitants, 
but it is doubtful whether the population exceeds 600,000. 

The population contains some creoles of Spanisli descent, but is mainly 
composed of a mixed race of European, African and Indian blood ; there are, 
however, many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo city, where 
the dry goods trade is mainly in their hands. The language used by ths 
populace is Spanish, but on the Samana Peninsula there are a few hundred 
farmers, descended frem American negro immigrants of 1828, Who speak 
corrupt English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considerable extent^ 
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along th6 frontier. The capital, Santo Domingo, founded 1496 by Barto* 
lomeo Colombo, brother of the discoverer, on the left bank of the river Ozama, 
was destroyed in 1547 by a hurricane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right 
bank of the samf river. It had in 1912 22,000 inhabitants; Santiago, 
12,000, and Puerto Plata and San Pedro de Macoris, 10,000 each ; La Vega, 
about 8,000 ; Samana, Sanchez, Aziia, Monte Christy, San Francisco de 
Macoris and Moca have from 4,000 to 5,000 each. 

Religion and Instruction. — The religion of the state is Roman 
Catholic, other forms of religion being permitted. There is a Catholic arch- 
bishopric with one suffragan see, viz., Porto Rico, now belonging to the United 
States. The Archbishop has been a])pointcd Apostolic Delegate to both 
these countries (Santo Domingo and Porto Kico) and to Cuba. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and nominally obligatory, being sup- 
ported by the communes and by central aid. The public or state schools 
are primary, superior, technical schools, and normal schools. The Profes- 
sional Institute was formed into a University by Presidential decree on 
November 29, 1914. In 1914 there were 518 schools in the Republic (617 in 
1918) with 16,124 pupils (18,564 in 1913). 

Justice. — The chief judicial power resides in the Supremo Court of Ju.stice, 
which consists of a president and 6 justices chosen by Congress, and l(Procurador 
Fiscal General) appointed by the executive ; all these appointments are only 
for 4 years, but may be prolonged indefinitely. The territory of the Republic 
is divided into 12 judicial districts, each having its own civil and criminal 
tribunal and court of first instance, and these districts are subdivided into 
communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and bailiff (alguacil). 
There are two appeal courts, one at Santiago de los Caballeros, and the other 
at Santo Domingo City. 

Finance. — The revenue is derived chiefly from customs. There are, 
besides, alcohol and stamp taxes, and considerable receipts from wharf-dues, 
posts and telegraphs, and civil registration. The receipts and disbursements 
for 6 years were in United States dollars t — 


- 

Kc venue 

t; 

K X pond i til re 


Revenue 

, Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 


j Dollars 

Dollars 

1910 , 

4,260,514 

4,645,287 

1913 . 

1 5,140,581 

1 3,172,042 

1911 . 

4,621,841 

4,806,877 i 

1914 . . ; 

[ 4.357,123 

5,325,350 

1912 . 

4,824,304 

5,845,994 ,| 

, 1915 > . . j 

4,4(;8,000 

1 4,400,667 

i 


1 Mstifiiatfs. 


Customs collections for the calendar year 1914 were 3,015,332 dollars 
(620,439/.), for 1916, 3,882,048 dollars (798,775/.). 

Under the Convention signed on the part of the United States and 
Dominican Governments, an American citizen is General Receiver of Customs 
with authority to deposit a minimum of 100,000 dollars each montli towards 
interest (5 per cent.) and Sinking Fund, in trust for all the national creditors. 
In addition half the Customs Receipts in excess of 3,000,000 dollars is 
applied to the same end. 

Under the Convention a loan of 20,000,000 dollars Was authorised at 
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5 per cent. wi^,h the above provisions for interest and Sinking Fund. Only 
about 14,000,000 dollars was issued, the balance being kept to pay certain 
disputed liabilities and to provide a fund for Public Works. Interest on 
the whole has been paid since 1908 and a large sum towards amortisation. 
During 1915, 593,588 dollars (122,137Z.) was available for the Sinking Fund, 
in addition to the excess interest for the year. About 500,000 dollars is with- 
drawn annually for Public Works. On January 1, 1916, the Sinking Fund 
amounted to about 3,700,000 dollars, and there were about 3,000,000 dollars 
of unissued bonds available for Public Works. 

A further loan of 1,500,000 dollars at 6 per cent, was floated in March, 
1913, redeemable by monthly instalments of 30,000 dollars from Customs 
Receipts. This loan has no connection with the original loan, and is in the 
nature of a second mortgage upon the Customs Receipts. After the United 
States intervention in May, 1916, United States officials took charge of the 
collection and disbursement of all government funds. Some such arrange- 
ment as the Convention of 1907 — only atfecting every branch of government 
finance — appears to be foreshadowed, 

DsfsiICC. — The regular army provided for by law consists of one regiment 
of infantry, about 700 inou, and one battery of artillery, about 90 men, the 
greater part of the force being usually kept at Santo Domingo, but Puerto Plata 
and Santiago are also military posts. The Pural Guard is provided for in the 
budget lo the extent of 906 officers and men, hut only about half that 
number liavo been embodied and equipped. There is also a force on the 
Haitian frontier under the direction of American officers, and dependent 
on the Receivership of Customs, but paid from the Dominican budget. 

The navy consists of one gunboat. For the Customs service one fair-sized 
and two very small motor cutters are used. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture i« the principal source of 
wealth. Of the total area, about 16,500 square miles is cultivable. Tobacco 
is grown in the western part and cacao in the eastern. Sugar-growing is a 
flourishing industry ; production of sugar in 1914-15, 752,887 bags (of 310 
pounds each); in 1915-16, 877,769 bags, and 1916-17, 1,033,000 bags; 
shipments in 1915, 102,800,551 kilos., to the value of 7,671,383 dollars. 
Cocoa was exported in 1915 to the extent of 20,223,023 kilos., valued at 
4,863,764 dollars. The exports of tobacco leaf in 1915 amounted to 
6,235,409 kilos., value 972,896 dollars. The tobacco crop lias suffered much 
through the war, as in the past Germany was practically the exclusive 
buyer of the crop. Cotton exported in 1915 was 141,623 kilos., valued at 
60,600 dollars. Coffee sliow.s marked improvements in quality and a small 
iiicrea.se in the quantity shipped in 1915 (2,468,435 kilos., valued at 458,431 
dollars). The forest area of the Republic is 9,500,000 acres. No mining is 
carried on in the Republic wdth the exception of one copper mine. 

Commerce- — The total imports into and exports from the Dominican 
Republic for 5 years were valued as follows in pounds sterling ; — 
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1912 

1913 
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1916 
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£ 

1,429,971 

2,264,383 

£ 

1,690,925 

2,548,405 

£ 

1,854,465 

2,094,189 
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1,845,801 

2,117.757 

£ 

1 1,823,708 

3,041,812 
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The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follows : — 



Imports 



Exports 

Country ^ 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 


Per 

£ cent. 

£ 

Per 

cent. 

£ 

Per 

cent. 

1 

! Per 
£ I cent. 

United States 

890,409 C6‘17 

1,472,252 

80*73 

1,714,512 

80*96 

2,408,854 1 79*19 

Germany 

185,.%8 ) 13*79 

19,063 

104 

163,743 

4*73 

1,120 1 0 04 
16,873 1 0*55 

United Kingdom . 

11,3,407 8-43 

126,185 

6 02 

37,318 

1*76 

France . 

32,273 2-4() 

18,0.40 

1 *02 

57,642 

2 72 

37,890 ! 1*25 

Italy 

37,008 ’ 2-70 

18,547 

1 *02 

4,681 

0*22 

4,574 ' 0 15 

Porto Rico . 

20,897 2*00 

75,247 

413 

18,238 

0 86 

49,784 i 1*64 

Cuba 

1 2,487 ' 0-18 

14,924 

i 0-82 ; 1,405 

0 07 

— i — 

Other countries . 

1 57,092 ! 4-28 

78,818 

4*32 

120,218 

1 5 68 

522,768t 1718 
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1,315,801 — 

1,823,703 


1 2.117,757 

1 — 

3,041,812 — 


1 rrincipally C.mada. 


In 1915 the chief imports were: cotton goods, 1,913,143 dollars; iron 
and steel manufactures, 1,200,810 dollars; provisions, 2,712,714 dollars, 
manufactured vegetable fi])rcs (bags, sacks, &c.), 360,000 dollars; chemical 
products and drugs, 200,509 dollars ; leather and manufactures, 296,799 
dollars; agriculture irnidemerits, 77,238 dollars. The bulk of the sugar 
and cacao are shipped for order to the U.S.A., and a large part is transhipped 
to Europe and Canada, the latter taking a large ]>roportion of the sugar. 

Shipping and Communications.— In 1915, 750 vessels of 517,671 
tons entered, and 708 vessels of 500,007 tons cleared in the foreign trade of 
the Republic. 

The interior is not well supplied with roads, though good roads are in 
course of construction between the principal northern cities and in the south 
from the ports to the neighbouring agricultural districts. There are 24 kilo- 
metres (15 miles) of the l oad from Santiago toward Monte Christy opened for 
traffic, and about 2 kilometres of the road is macadamised. From Monte 
Christy toward Santiago, about 45 kilometres (28 miles) of the road has been 
finished with bridges and culverts. 

There are two railway lines in the Republic : (1) Saraana-Santiago line, 
belonging to an English company, runs from Sanchez on the Bay of Samana 
to La Vega (73 miles) ; it has two branch lines (under the same management, 
but difterent ownership) from La Jina to San Francisco de Macoris (SJ miles), 
and from Las Cabullas to Salcedo (8 miles) ; this last is being extended 
to Moca in order to join the other system ; (2) a Government line, the 
Central Dominican railway, runs from Puerto Plata to Santiago and Moca 
(60 miles). Total length of line (1912) 150 miles. There are, besides, about 
250 miles of private lines on tlie large estates. 

Number of post-offices (1915), 87 ; total pieces of mail handled (1914): 
foreign, 886,089; internal, 1,535,335 ; foreign parcel post, 9,474 pieces. 
Number of telephone offices (1915), 60 ; all the stations are now telephone 
though they only serve the purposes of a telegraph system. 

The telegraph, in the hands of a French Telegraphic Company, is in 
operation between Santo Domingo, Puerto Plata, and Santiago, from Santiago 
to Monte Christy, and along the railway from Sanchez to La Yega; total 
length, 352 miles. Several other inland lines are in project. Total length of 
telephone lines, 719 miles. Submarine cables belonging to the same French 
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Company connect in the north Puerto Plata with New York and Puerto 
llico, and in the south Santo Domingo with Puerto Rioo and 0ura9oai 

Two small wireless stations are in existence at Santo Domingo and 
La Bomana (a new port in the province of Seybo, declared open to foreign 
commerce in August, 1912) which can communicate with Porto Rico. There 
is another small station at San Pedro de Macoris which is only used for local 
transmission. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— On July 1st, 1897, the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of value. A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 6 to 1. 

In 1912 the National Bank of Santo Domingo was established with a 
paia up capital of 600,000 dollars. The Royal Bank of Canada has branches 
at Santo Domingo City, San Pedro do Macoris, Santiago and Sanchez. 

The metric system was adopted on August 1, 1913. The old Spanish 
standards are occasionally used in local transactions. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Santo Domingo in Great Britain. 

Consul-General . — Rafael Brachc. Appointed December 11, 1914. 

CorwitZ. — Octavio Ventura. 

Vice-Consnil. — Albert M. Ventura. 

There are consular representatives at Cardiff, Southampton, Grimsby, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Santo Domingo. 

Minister . — Stephen Leech (resident in Havana). 

y^ice-Gonsul and Charg6 Affaires in Santo Domingo. — G. A. Fisher. 

Vice-Consul at Santo I)o7ningo. — If. H. Gosling. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at San Pedro de Macoris, Saiiche*, and 
Puerto Plata. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Santo 

Domingo. 

Constitucion Politica de la RepubHca Doininicana. San Domingo, 1896. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Scries. London. 

Montflly Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Report of the American Commissioner to Santo Domingo. Washington, 1906. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual. London. 

Abad(Jose Ramon), La Bepublica Dominicana, reseha general geografico-eitadiatloa. 
yanto Domingo, 1889. 

Desehamps (E.), La Republica Dominicana, Dircctorio y Guia General. 1907. 

Qareia ( JosA Gabriel), Gompendio de la hlstoria de Santo Domingo Revised ed. S vols. 
Santo Domingo, 189§. [Brings the history down to July, 1866.] 

Hazard (S ), fSanto Domingo, Past, and Present. London, 1878. 

Logrono (A.), Compendio Did.4ctico de Historia Pairia. Vol. 1. Santo Domingo, 
1912. [Uptol844.J 

Merino (Peidre), Elementos de geografia fi'sica, pohtica 6 hlstdricadela Repiibltca Do- 
minioana. Santo Domingo, 1889. 

Moteau de Saint-Mkry (.VI. L. E.), Description Topographique, Physidue, Civile, 
Politique et Ilistorique de la Partin E.'ipagnole de I’lle de Saint Domingue. Philadelphia, 
1799. [Probably the standard work on Hiianisb Santo Domingo.] 

Monte y Tajada (Antonio), Historia de Santo Domingo. Completed ed., brttiging the 
history down to 1821. 4 vole. Santo Domingo, 1890. 

Ober(F. A.), In the Track of Columbus. Boston, Mass., 1893 

SioUdart (T. L.V, The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York, 1915. 

Tippenhauer, Die Itisal HaytL ]>fpsig, 1898. 
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(Kralyevina SRBIYA.) 

Reigning King. 

Peter I., born June 29 (O.S.), 1844, son of Alexander Kara-Georgevitch ; 
married, July 30 (O.S. ), 1883, to Princess Zorka, daughter of Prince 
Nikolas of Montenegro; widower March 4 (O.S.), 1890; ascended the 
throne^ June 2 (O.S.), 1903. 

Children of the King : — (1) Princess Helene, born October 23 (O.S.), 1884. 
(2) Prince George, born August 27 (O.S.), 1887 ; on March 27 (N.S.), 1909, 
Prince George renounced his right of succession to the throne to which 
Prince Alexander will succeed. (3) Prince Alexander, now heir apparent, 
born December 4 (O.S.), 1888. 

Brother of the King: — Prince Arsine, born April 4, 1859; married, 
April 15, 1892, to Aurora Demidoff (divorced in 1896); oHspring : Prince 
Paul, born April 15, 1893. 

The founder of the dynasty was Kara-George {i.«. Bltick George) Petrovitch 
who, in 1804, was proclaimed Commander-in-Chief in Serbia, but was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two .sons — Alexis, born 1801, and Alexander, 
born 1806. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupsh- 
tina, and the title was confirmed by the Porte, but the dignity was not 
hereditary. In 1858 Alexander had to abdicate and was banished, 
and in 1886 he died in exile. King Peter is tliu.s the third of his house 
who have ruled in Serbia. He succeeded to tlie throne on the murder 
of King Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; was elected King by 
the Skupshtina Juno 2 (O.S.), and assumed royal rights and duties June 
12 (0,S.), 1903. The Crown Prince is now Prince-Kcgent. 

The independence of Serbia from Turkey was established article 
34 of the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878, and was solemnly 
proclaimed by Prince (afterwards King) Milan at his capital, August 22, 
1878. The King’s civil list amounts to 1,200,000 dinars. 

On July 28, 1914, Austria-Hungary declared wav on Serbia, but it was 
not until October 6, 1915, that Serbia was invaded by a combined Austro- 
German- Bulgarian offensive. On November 28, 1915, the. main military 
operations came to an end, leading to an Austro- Bulgarian occupation of the 
country. 

The Serbian Government has been established in Corfu. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution voted by the Great National Assembly, January 2, 1889 
(December 22, 1888, old style), continued in force till May, 1894, when it 
was repealed, and the constitution of July, 1869, revived. On the 6/19 April, 
1901 , a new Constitution was granted by King Alexander, entailing the 
succession to the throne of Serbia upon his direct descendants of either sex. 
On June 16 , 1903, after the murder of King Alexander, the Constitution of 
1901 was abolished, and that of 1889 was revived. The executive power 
is vested in the King, assisted by a council of eight Ministers, who axe, indi- 
vidually and collectively, responsible to the King and the National Assembly* 
The legislative authority is exercised by the King, in conjunction with the 
National Assembly, or ‘ Narodna Skupshtina.* The State Council consists 
of members appointed partly by the Kin§, and partly by the Assembly, 
It decides complaints or injury to private rights resulting from Royal and 
Mtoisterial decrees, questions of adwinistrative competence and obligations, 
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matters relatiire to departmental and communal surtaxes and loans, and the 
transfer of their real property, the expropriation of private proi)crty for public 
purposes, the final settlement of debts due to the State, and whicli cannot be 
collected, the outpayment of extraordinary sums sanctiouefi by the Budget, 
and exceptional admissions to the privilege of Serbian citizenship. This 
body is always sitting. The National Assembly is composed of 166 depu- 
ties elected by the people. Every male Serbian (with the exception of offi- 
cers and soldiers under the colours) 21 years of age, paying 15 dinars in 
direct taxes, is entitled to vote ; Serbians 30 years ol age, paying 30 dinars in 
direct taxes, are eligible to the Assembly provided they reside permanently 
in Serbia. Government employees, except ministers. State councillors, judges, 
engineers, professors (of middle-schools and universities), and Communal 
Mayors are not eligible. The Assembly meets each year on October 14, and 
elections take place every fourth year on September 21 . The deputies 
receive travelling expenses and a salary of 15 dinars (12s.) a day. 

The parties in the Skupshtina (1912): — 142 Kadicals and Progressives ; 
22 Nationalists ; 2 Socialists. 

The Cabinet reconstituted on December 6, 1914, is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. — N. 1*. Pasitch. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. M. Ninchiteh. 

Minister of tfee Interior. — M. hiowha Jovanovitch. 

Minister of IFar. — General Tcrtitch. 

Minister of Pxid)lic Instruction. — M. Davidovitch. 

Minister of Commerce, Agriculture and Industry. — M. Voislav Marinko- 
vitch. 

Minister of Public Works. — M. Draslikovitch. 

Minister of Justice. — M. Djurltcliitch. 

Counties, districts, and mujiicipalities have their own administrative 
assemblies. For administrative purposes, Serbia is divided into 17 jirovinces 
or counties— (oA:rw^) 81, districts {srez), 1,483 communes, which include 
3,223 villages and 84 towns or cities (1910). 


Area and Population. 


Departments 

Area 
sq. m. 

Populati 

Male 

on, 1910 

Female 

Total 

1910. 

Total 

1911 

(Estimated) 

Pop. 
per 
sq. m. 

Belgrade . 

782 

79,430 

76,3 79 

155,816 

158,378 

179 

Valy^vo . 

940 

81,788 

75,860 

157,648 

160,873 

152 

Vranye 

1,970 

129,885 

123,052 

252,937 

257,087 

138 

Kraguy^vatz . 

880 

97,278 

91,747 

189,025 

192,124 

198 

Krayna 

1,123 

50,889 

55,253 

112,142 

113,128 

93 

Kruziheatz 

1,046 

85,987 

81,384 

167,871 

170,858 

144 

Morava 

1,120 

105,107 

98,531 

203,638 

206,547 

167 

Nish . . 

988 

105, .368 

93,400 

198,768 

201,762 

186 

Pirot . 

934 

57,657 

54,057 

112,814 

114,115 

111 

Podrinye . 

1,871 

121,742 

11G,.533 

238,275 

242,029 

161 

Pozarevat 

1,605 

1.33,275 

120,631 

259,906 

262,203 

152 

Rudnik . 

606 

43,783 

41,5.57 

85,. 340 

87,137 

129 

Smederevo 

493 

72,800 

70,416 

143,216 

144,829 

273 

Timok 

1,234 

77,707 

71,771 

140,588 

150,965 

114 

Toplitza . 

1,090 

67,498 

62,720 

110,218 

112,610 

94 

Ujitz6 

1,270 

74,950 

71,813 

146.763 

149,112 

109 

Chaciiak . 

1,466 

71,189 

67,722 

138,911 

141,267 

89 

Belgrade City . 

5 

51,112 

38,764 

89,876 

92,288 

16,663 

Total 

18,650 

1,503,. 511 

1,408,190 

2,911,701 

2,957,207 1 

156 
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As a result of the Treaty of Bucarest (25th July, 1913), Serbia 
obtained 1,795 sq. miles of Salonica ; 3,473 sq. miles of Monaster (Bitolj), 
and 9,973 sq. miles of Kohsovo ; making a total of 15,241 sq. miles of 
new territory, wl^ich is made up of the following departments : — 


Department ] 

Popula- 

tion 

Deimrtment 

Poimla- 

tion 

Department 

Popula- 

tion 

Novi Bazar . 
Prifltina 

PlovIy6 
Kumanovo . 

133,401 

‘J39,38() 

62,601 

166,039 

Skoplye 

Debar . 

Kavadar 

Bitolj . 

153,293 

82,476 

97,763 

815,759 

Tetovo . 

Prizren . 

8tipi . 

157,248 

227,425 

Totol . . 

1,636.291 


^ No figures available. 


Tlio area of Serbia is thus 33,891 sq. miles, and tlie population 
(2,911,701 in Old Siu bia and 1,036,291 in New Serbia) is 4,547,992. With 
Stip the total will be sliglitly larger. 

In 1910, 382,882 lived in towns, and 2,528,819 lived in the country ; 
2,890,602 were Serbian subjects, and 21,086 were foreigners, of whom 6,518 
were Hungarian, 6,060 Turkish, and 6,605 Austrian snlijects ; 2,778,706 
speak Serbian, 32,556 Serbian and Rumanian, 7,494 German, 2,151 Albanian, 
and 1,956 Ilungarian, other languages in use being Greek, Bulgarian, 
Turkish, Bohemian, kc. Of the Jews, 2,636 spoke Serbian or other Slav 
languages, 462 German, 40 Hungarian and 1,544 S])anish, other languages 
1,047 (5,729). Of the Gipsies, 27,840 could speak Serbian, 4,709 Rumanian, 
181 Turkish, and 13,412 Gipsy. Of the whole population in 1900, 2,093,947 
were dependent on agriculture ; 0,440 on other primary production, 166,599 
on the industries, 109,998 on commerce, and 116,566 on public olfices or 
liberal professions. 

The principal towns (1911) arc : Belgrade (Beograd) (the capital) with 
90,890 inhabitants; Nish, 24,949 ; Kragouydvatz, 18,452; Leskovatz, 
14,266; Pozarevatz, 13,411 ; Vranyd, 11,439 ; Pirot, 10,737. In the new 
territories, Monastir (Hitobj), 59,856 ; Uskub (Skoplyd), 47,384; Prizren, 
21,244 ; Novi Bazar, 13,434. 


Movement of Population. 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus 

1910 

29,9.32 

' 112,235 1 

64,450 

' 47,785 

1911 

.30,420 

107,219 

64,369 

42,650 

1912 

13,289 

114,257 

63,358 

60,899 

1 


Religion. 

The State religion of Serbia is Greek-Orthodox. According to the census of 
1910 there were of the total population in tlie old territory; — Greek-Ortho- 
dox, 2,881,220; Roman Catholics, 8,435 ; Protestants, 799 ; Jews, 5,997 ; 
Mohammedan Turks and Gipsies, 14,435 ; other religions, 915. In the 
new territories are a large number of Roman Catholics ; there are Roman 
Catholic bishops in Prizren and Skoply^. In May, 1914, Serbia concluded 
a concordat with Rome. Under the concordat a Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishopric of Belgrade is to be established, with jurisdiction over Roman 
Catholics within the old frontiers of Serbia. At Uskub a bishop-suflfragan 
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will be appointed with jurisdiction in the territorieB acquired by the war. 
There is thus direct communication between Serbia and the Roman See. 

The Church is governed by the Synod of five Bishops, the Archbishop of 
Belgrade as Metropolitan of Serbia being president, butalhthe ecclesiastical 
officials are under the control of the Minister of Education and Public 
Worship. There is unrestricted liberty of conscience. In 1910 there were 
771 churches and chapels, and 61 monasteries; the clergy numbered 1,043, 
and the monks, 77. The property of the churches was valued (1910) at 
18,701,114 dinars, and of the monasteries at 8,435,083 dinars; the revenue 
of the churches was 728,216 dinars, and of the monasteries, 300,302 dinars ; 
the expenditure of the churches, 611,032 dinars, and of the monasteries, 
260,156 dinars. 

Instruction. 

Elementary education in Serbia is compulsory, and, in all the primary 
schools under the Ministry of Education, it is free. Of the total population 
in 1900, 428,433 (16 '99 per cent.) could read and write. In 1910 there were 
1,328 elementary schools with 2,649 teachers and 146,570 pupils (116,369 
boys and 30,201 girls). There were, of a higher grade, 20 secondary 
schools with 354 teachers and 8,868 pupils; 1 theological school with 28 
teachers and 344 students ; 4 iionnal schools with 62 teachers and 686 
students ; 4 special schools with 41 teachers and 399 pupils ; 3 superior 
schools foi girls witii 70 teachers and 1,291 ])uj)ils. Belgrade University, 
founded in 1838, had 98 profe.ssors and 934 students. For 1912 the 
expenditure on the elementary schools was 4,228,002 dinars ; on the 
secondary schools, 2,465,454 ; on the theological school, 267,049 dinars ; 
on the University, 710,671 dinars. 

The Government has a Military Academy. There are several private 
schools, elementary and other, and an orphanage supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

For elementary schools the State pays the teachers’ salaries, and the muni- 
cipalities provide for all other expenditure. The cost of the other public 
schools is borne entirely by the State. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

The judges are appointed by the king and are irremovable. There are 27 
courts of first instance in Serbia, a court of appeal, a court of cassation, and a 
tribunal of commerce. 

There is no pauperism in Serbia in the sense in which it is understood in 
the West ; the poorest have some sort of freehold property. There are a few 
poor people in Belgrade, but neither their poverty nor their number has 
necessitated an institution like a workhouse. There is a free town hospital. 


Finance. 

State receipts and exj)cnditure for 6 years as Ibllows : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

EKpenditure 

Year 1 

Revenue 

' Expenditure 

UK)9 

£ 

4,205/222 

£ 

4,153/254 

ji 1912 ; 

£ 

.5,118,000 

£ 

1 4,708,240 

1910 

4,065,245 

4,805,458 

4,474,401 1 

i 1913 

.0,230,000 

5,230,000 
‘ 8,572,840 

1911 

4,803,202 

' 1914 

8,572,840 


On January 1, 1014, the public debt of Serbia amounted to 14,862, 900^, } 
debt charge in 1914, 1,888,998Z. 



DEFENCE — PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 
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Defence. 

In Serbia military service is compulsory and universal. Liability is from 
18 to 60 years of age, but recruits join at 21, and complete their military 
service at 45. The National Army has three * bans.’ The lirst is the 
active army and its reserve, constituting the first Jine. The second 
‘ ban ’ consists of reserve troops. The tliird is the territorial army. There 
is also the lev^e en which contains all tliose who have passed 

through the National Army, and all other males between 18 and 55. 
Continuous service for the infantry is for year only; for artillery and 
cavalry 2 years. Service in the reserve is for 9^ or 8 years (to complete 10 
years in the first ‘Ban’). After this the Serbian soldier''‘l>asses successively 
to the Second ‘Ban,’ in which he remains 6 years, and to the Third ‘ Ban ’ 
for 8 years. 

The Kingdom of Serbia is divided into 5 divisional areas, each supplying a 
division of the active army of ‘2 infantry biigadesof 2 regiments of 4 battalions, 
a field artilbuy regiment of 9 batteries of 4 guns, and a regiment of divisional 
cavalry. The latter resemble oui- yeomanry, and are not embodied in time 
of peace. There is also a cavalry division of four regular regimeots recruited 
in the whole country. Tlui units of the Second ‘ Ban ’ exist in peace as 

cadres only. In war it will provide 15 n^ginnmts, each of 3 battalions, 5 

regiments of divisional cavalry, and some engineers. In war, the field army, 
consisting of 5 regular divisions, a cavalry division of 4 regiments and 
2 horse batteries, one regiment of mountain artillery, one of howitzers, 
and of five reserve divisions reaches a total strength of al)Out 175,000. 
The reservists of the Fir.^l and Second ‘Bans’ not requii’ed to form 

first line and reserve troops, and therefore available to make good losses 

in the field, would ainount to some 95,000 men. 

The Third ‘ Ban' has at pre.^ent no organisation, but it is lioped that, if 
necessary, 15 regiments, and a few squadrons, may be formed for home defence. 

The Serbian infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle, model 99, calibre 
7 inin. The fndd gun is a quick firer on the Sehneider-Canet system. 

Production and Industry. 

Serbia is an agricultural country, where almost every [)easant cultivates 
his own freehold. The holdings vary in size from 10 to 30 acres mostly. 
Of the total area (11,930,740 acres), 4,607,520 acres were cultivated in 1904, 
and 3,818,620 acres were under woods and forests. The country produces 
wheat, barley, oats, maize, rye and beetroots. Blum marmalade and also 
fresh plums are exported in large tjuantities, siu’rits are distilled in large 
quantities from plums, and various fruits are grown. Silk culture eiiqdoys 
a large number ofq)crsons (31,522 in 1910) and the export of cocoons was 
(in 1910) valued at 35, 2 24 L 

On December 31, 1910, there were in Serbia 152,617 horses ; 957,918 head 
of cattle ; 3,808,815 .slieep ; 863,544 pigs; and 627,427 goats. 

The State forests have an area, 1910, of 1,375,000 acres ; parish forests, 
1,625,000 ; church and monastery, 42,500 ; private, 750,000. The forests 
consist largely of beech, oak, ami fir, but are less profitable than, with proper 
management, they might be. Cask staves are exported to Austria and France 
in great quantities. 

Serbia has considerable mineral resources, including coal and lignite, 
worked by Government, by Belgian companies, and by private enterprise. 
In 1911 the output of the various sorts was valued at 15,413,945 dinars. 
The production of copper ore amounted to 7,023 metric tons, value 8,165,781 
dinars, and of coal to 236,058 metric tons, value 3,775,776 dinars. In addi- 

4 N 
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tion to this 422 kilogrammes of gold were mined, estimated value 1,433,603 
dinars ; and 1,693 waggon loads of e,ement ])roduced, value 759,841 dinars. 

Of Serbian industries, Hour milling is one of the most important ; in 
1911 theie were 17 large Hour mills in the counti’7 ; brewing and 
distilling are extensively carried on ; sugar works and a celluloid factory 
are in German hands ; weaving, tanning, bootmaking, pottery, and iron- 
working are also carried on. Carpet weaving is one of the oldest 
iiidnstiics in Serbia. The product is manufactured principally at Pirot, in 
south-eastern Serbia, and th<5 carpets are named after that }dace. The chief 
characteristics of tljese carpets are that they are made of pure wool, dyed 
with natural coloui^ by local dyers, who j)ride themselves that the process of 
<lyeing and colon i' mixing is a secret tran.sniitted by father to son and is 
known only to tlie iidiahitants of Pirot. Meat ]>acking is also becoming 
iniporlant. 

Commerce. 


The following table shows tln^ value (25 dinars=:£l) of the imports and 
exports of Serbia for live years : ~ 


Y ear 

Imports 

Ex]u»rts 

Year ; Imports 

Exiiorts 



H i 

£ 


£ 

£ 

l‘)07. 



:>,c:>",();)0 

1210 . . ! 3 

,387, SCO 

3,233,921 



,0 Co, 4 CO 

4,on*,0(:o 

1211 . .4 

,<‘.17,017 

4,<;70,<)54 



,!I4I,<*U() 1 

3,710,000 

mic . . ' 4 

,243,741 

3,:i08,ai3 

'the followin 

g table shows the chief 

imports and exports in two years; — 

Imjiorts 

lull 

1212 

Rx]>orts 

1211 

1212 



£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Cotton tLssm^s 



3.3 1 ,l»S0 

Trune.s 


1 7o,:><i0 

Cotton yarn 


C4C,4S4 

31.3,.54S 

Maize 

r."»7,240 

223,822 

Hides 


2H,'n»U 

302,223 

Wheat . 

<113,204 

7 10, .832 

Woollen tissues . 

72,771> 

r>7,2(»4 

Toil] try . 

]42,K<18 

J. '>0,04 7 

Taper 


20, OSS 

.^7,3.^>4 

Earley 

113,112 

i 87,448 

Common salt 


177,Oos 

S2,70S 

Meat 

027,103 

011,120 

Silk . 


01 ,0Co 

70,022 

Haw hides 

127,282 

1 223,208 

IMacliiiiffv 


cc:i,2:u 

248,8'.3 

Animats . 

2<ir),782 

87,203 

Iron bar.s . 


10.4,800 

80>,()24 ■! 

Conlagc . 

32,211 

31,220 

Wines 


3i,:iCo 

31,770 

Fruits, fresh 

72,302 

7,002 


Tlie fr)Uuwing table shows the value of the trade with dillereut countries 
for two years : — 


Imports from ! Exports to 


Countries 

1211 

, 

1212 

1211 

1212 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Austria-Llungary . 

1,831,422 

.300,371 1 

1,873,847 

1,443,029 

Helgiuni 

80,,314 

30,. 044 j 

237,082 

287,123 

France 

221,788 

148,000 

148,270 

119,101 

Germany 

1,202,228 

1,244,072 

1,110,811 

731,151 

Italy . 

1.87,<;27 

142,244 I 

108,810 

[ 101,408 

Bulgaria 

2*;, 210 

31,170 1 

108,140 

1 0.3,507 

Houmania . 

.02,421 

80,800 j| 

237,027 

231,088 

Turkey 

147,2(J0 

102,341 1 

402,080 

i 287,090 

United Kingdom . 

307,037 

340,420 i 

3,150 

640 


The treaty of June, 1893, provides for ‘ the most favoured nation’ treat- 
ment in commerce and navigation between the United Kingdom and Serbia. 
A now treaty, signed February 17, 1907 (for 10 years), provides for tariff 
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reductions and for ‘ oiost favoured nation ’ treatment as regards commercial 
travellers, the acquisition and possession of property, and otlier matters. 

Total trade between Serbia and the United Kingdom for 5 years (?)oard of 
Trade Returns) ^ 

1912 I 1913 I 1914 I 1915 

.€ <£ I 4^ I .C 

Imports from Serbia into United ' i i 

Kingdom ; 1,715 i 8,340 ! 25,103 ! 5,785 

Exports to Serbia from United i i ! 

KinjA'dom 31(),498 37,G0i; 9;?, 289 ; 799,039 

Communications. 

Serbia has two principal railway lines, Belgrade-Nish- Vranje, and Nish- 
Caribrod ; also several secondary branches, making a total (Dpiceinbcr 31, 
1913) of 974 miles. The Treaty of London (May 30, 1913) guaranteed to 
Serbia the riglit of access to tin? Adriatic by means (d’ the railway which it 
might build through Albania. Serbia’s outlet to the Aegean is by means of 
the railway to Salonika. In May, 1914, a conveiiliou was signed between 
Gre(^ce and Serbia by which the latter country obtaineil on a fifty years’ lease 
a pieite of ground on the railhead at the Port of Salonika to use for import- 
ing without control anything that she required, d'bis railway, which runs 
through Greek territoiy for only 37 miles, is a single line. 

Of highways there are 3, 19.5 miles, many of them in a ruinous condition. 
Of rivers only those bordering on Serbia are navigable, viz. Danube, 198 
miles; Save, 90 miles; and Drina, 100 miles. ’Die navigation on the 
Danube and Save is in the hands of the Serbian Steamboat Coin[>any, and 
several foreign com}>anies, Austrian, Hungarian, lluiminian, and Russian. 

There were 2,729 miles of telegraph line and 0,421 miles of wire, with 
211 State telegraph offices, at the end of 1912. In 1912, 2,004,038 messages 
were transmitted. 

Ill 1912 there were 2,129 urban telephone systems with .''>02 miles of lino 
and 4,912 iniles of win*, and 52 iiil.m'-urban systems with 1,8*23 miles of line, 
and 6,944 miles of wire. Total number of conversations in 1912 : urban, 
5,803,389 ; inter-nrban, 238,902. 

'riiere were 1,550 ]H)st-olfices in 1912. In 1912 the, letters transmitted 
were: internal, 00,408,708; international, 9,300,050. The post and 
telegra[)h receipts for 1912 amounted to 4,330,741 dinars (IVancs), and 
expenditure to 3,038,789 dinars. 

Money and Credit. 

The princi])al bank is the National Hank of Stu bia in Pwlgrade, with the 
nominal capital of 20,000,000 dinars, of which 10,000,000 has been paM up. 
Its note circulation, December 31, 1913, amounted to 103,199,317 dinars. 
The Export Hank, with agencies abroad, assists in the exportation of Serbian 
produce. The U})rawa Fondowa or Mortgage Hank, the only large State 
institution of the kind in Serbia, makes advances to a large amount for 
agricultural operations. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Serbia accepted, by the law of June 20, 1875, the French decimal .system 
for its moneys, weights, and measures. The Serbian dinar is equal to one 
franc. In circulation are gold coins of 10 and 20 dinars (milan d’or) ; silver 
coins of 5, 2, 1, and 0*5 dinar ; bronze of 2, and nickel of 20, 10, and 5 paras. 

The decimal weights and measures (kilogram, metre, &c. ) have been in 
practical use since the comineucemeDt of 1883. 

‘ 4 N 2 


1916 

_ 

5,170 

1,075 
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diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Serbia in Great Britain. 

Minister Plenipotentiary. — Jovau Jovanovitch, G.C. V.O., appointed July, 
1916. 

Secretaries. — Milan Gavrilovitch and Voislav Antonievitch. 

Military Attache. — Colonel M. Nicolaivitch, 0. B. 

There are Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. 

2, Of Great Britain in Serbia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Charles Louis 
des Graz, K.C.M.G., appointed October 1, 1913. Secretary. — E. A. Keeling. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Serbia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Srpske Novine (Official Gazette), Statisticki godisnjak Kraljeviiie Srbije. (Annuaire 
Statistique du Royaunic de yertiie), and the publications issued by the various Depart- 
ments of Government. Belgrade. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Cerikover (S.)^ Serbia (in llu.s.sian). Moscow, 11)10. 

Church (h. F. ), The Story ef Serbia. London, 1914. 

Coquelle (P.), Le Koyanme do Serhie. Paris, 1891. 

Crawfurd (H.), The Balkan Cockpit. London, 1915 

Cvijii (Jovan), Nascha hrpskikh Zemalia (Population of Serbia). Btdgrade, 1909. — 
Questions Balkaniqiuis. Vol. I. Paris, 1916. 

Denis (E ), La Grande Serbie. Paris, 1915. 

Durham (Mary E.), Through the Lands of the Serb. I.ondon, 1904.— The Burden of tho 
Balkans. London, 1905. 

(N ) and others, The Balkans. London, 1915. 

Oeorgevitch (\y .), Die Serbi.sche Frage. Stuitgart, 1909. 

Gopcevic (S.), Serbien und die Serbeii. Leipzig, 1888. 

Gubernatis (Comte A. de), La Serbie et les Serbes. Paris, 1898. 

(F.), Serbien : fli.storisch-ethnographische Reisestudien ans den Jahren 1859-68. 
Leijizig, 1868.— Das Kbnigreich Serbien und das Serbenvolk von der Rdmerzeit bis zui 
Gegenwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909. 

Am (0.), Serbien. Wirtschaftlichc Verhiiltnissc und deren Entwicklung. Berlin, 
1910. 

Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich- ('Prince), The Servian People, their past glory and their 
destiny. London, 1911. 

Leyer(h.), Serbes, Creates et Bulgares Etude historiques, jiolitiques et litKiraires. 
Paris, 1918, 

Mallat (J,), La Serbie Contemporaine. 2 vols. Paris, 1002. 

Mijatovitch (Elodie Lawton), The History of Modern Serbia. London, 1872. Serbian 
Folk-Lore. (Translated from tlm, Serbian). London, 1899. 

Afijatovfcfe (Chedo), Servia of the Servians. London, 1908. New edition, 1911. 

Miller (\y.), The Balkans. In “ Story of the Nations” Series. 8. London, 1896.— 
Travels and Politics in the Near Bast. London, 1898. 

Millet CRen^), La Serbie economique et coinmerciale. Paris, 1889. 

Minchin(J. G. C.), The Growth of Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula. London, 1886. 

Murray (W, 8.), The Making of the Balkan States. London, 1912. 

Muzei (A.), Aux Pays Balkaniques (Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria). Paris, 1912. 

Petrovitch (V. M.). Serbia : Her History and her CuHtoms. London, 1915. 

Hanke (L. von). The History of Servia and the Servian Revolution. London, 185.*^. 
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(SiVYAM, OR MuANG-THAi!. ) 

Reigning King. 

Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh, born January 1, 1881, eldest son of the late 
King Chulalongkorn L, succeeded to tlie throne on the death of his father, 
October 23, 1910, and was crowned on December 2, 1911. The royal dignity 
is nominally hereditary, but does not descend always from the father to the 
eldest son, each sovereign being invested with the privilege of nominating 
his own successor. On November 24, 1910, it was officially announced that 
until the new King has male issue, the succession will pass presumptively 
through the line of the Queen Mother’s sons. Therefore, Prince Chowfa 
Chakiapongsc Poowanarth, born Mandi 3, 1881, is the Heir Presumptive. 

Government. 

The executive power is exercised by the King advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the heads of the various departments of the Government : 
Foreign Affairs, Interior, Justice, Finance, Public Instruction, Public 
Works, War, Marino, Local Government, Ac. Many of the ])ortfolios are held 
by the King’s half-brothers and uncles. The law of May 8, 1874, constituting 
a Council of State, has now' been superseded by the Royal Decree of January 10, 
1895, creating a Legislative Councih The latter is composed of the Ministers 
of State (Senabodi) and others, not less than 12 in number, appointed 
by the Crown. The total membershi]) is now' 40. In the preamble of the 
Royal Decree it is stated that the object of this body is to revise, amend, and 
complete the legislation of the kingdom. It is to meet at least once a w'eek, 
and it may appoint committees of 3 or 4 members, wnth tl^e addition of 
competent outsiders wdio must not outnumber the members. An im[>ortant 
article gives the Legislative Council power to promulgate laws without the 
Royal assent in the event of any temporary disability of the Crown. At 
other times the Royal signature is indispensable. dJiis Council has showm 
considerable legi.slative activity. 

The Siamese dominions are divided into 17 provinces (Monthons), 
of which 16 have each a Lord Lieutenant, deriving authority direct from 
the King, and having under him subordinate governors over the various 
parts of his district. Several of the tributary districts are administered by 
their own chiefs ; but of late years centralisation has greatly increased. 
Commissioners, chosen by the King, are now regularly sent from Bangkok 
to all of those tributary provinces, both to those in the north, as Chiongmai, 
and those in the south, as Singora, and others, with very full powers. 
The Monthon of Bangkok is under the control of the Minister of Local 
Government. The 17 provinces are subdivided into 78 muangs, 409 anipurs, 
and 5,042 tambons. 

Area and Population. 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai, or Muang-Thai, which means 
‘free,’ or ‘the kingdom of the free.' The word Siam is probably identical 
with Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well as to the Shan 
proper and the Siamese. 

The limits of the Kingdom of Siam have varied much at different periods 
of its history, most of the borderlands being occupied by tribes more or less 
independent. The boundary betw^eon Burma and N.W. Siam was delimited 
in 1891. By the Anglo-French Convention of April, 1904, the agreement 
of 1896 was confirmed, and its provisions more clearly defined, the terri- 
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tories to the west of the Men am and the Gulf of Siam being recognised as 
ill the Britisli sphere, and those to the east in the French. In 1904, the 
Luang Prabang territory to tlie west of the Mekong was acknowledged by 
Siam to belong to ramie, and the provinces of Maluprey rfTid Barsak (west 
of the Mekong) were also transferred to French rule, so that an area of about 
7,800 S(|uare miles j>assed from Siamese possession. On March 23, 1907, 
a new boundary in this legion was acce})ted by Siam whereby the provinces 
of Battambang, Siem Iteap, and Siso])hon are ceded to Franco, while the strip 
of coast to the south with the port of Krat returns to Siam. At the same 
time a rectilication of the boiimlary Avas made in the Luang Pi'abang region, 
iviiereby a tract of the Laos country was restored to Siam. It was agreed 
also that four ] torts on the Mekong are to he held by France on perpetual 
lease. By these arrangements the territory of Cambodia is increased by 
about 7,000 srpiare miles. The treaty also provides for the future juris- 
diction of the Siamese courts ov<*r all French Asiatic subjects and ])roteges 
in Si;im, under eei tain conditions. 

A treaty for a modification of British extra-territorial rights in Siam and 
for the cession of the Siamese tributary States of Kelantaii, Trengannu and 
Keda to Creat Britain was signed at Bangkok on ^lai’ch 10, 1909. The 
three states have an area of about 15,000 square miles, and a po}nilation 
estimated at (;ver 600,000, of whom about 300,000 are in Kelantan. 

The area of Siam is now about 195,000 square miles, alioiit 15,000 being 
in tlie Malay Peninsula. Tlie first detailed census in Siam was taken in 
1905, but imduded only 12 of the provinces or MoTitbons. The lirsi census 
of the whole country was taken in 1909. For 1911-12 the pn])nlation of tln^ 
country was given as follow's : — - 




f ’opiiktlioM 
(imi )-J). 

1 

M Olll lion 

I Popnlat ion 

1. 

Kning 'IV ]t (Biin^ikok) 


1<*. 

Piaehinbmi 

... : 82.y27l 


Ki uiig Kao 

.018 i<\r, 

11. 

Pitsaiuilok 

... ; 2)1»,8.^0 


i^ljantaburi 

mr,. uvA 

; *"• 

Bay ah 

... i 1,228,7*11 

4. 

Chumporii 


1 18. 

Petchabun 

77,077 


Nnkorii Cliaisi.. 

c.s7.G;n 

14. 

Pnkot 

LV0,087 

<). 

Nakorii Ilacliasiiiia .. 

.002, lU 8 

1.0. 

Ba^jaburi 

... , 420,825 

7. 

Nakorii Sawaii 

2'i7,rt(»s 

: 1<). 

Isarri 

... ; 1,1 5.5, 4 07 

s. 

Nakoni Sritaniarat ... , 

-J7S,2(;f> 

i 

(J*loni 

... I «)00,n)5 

<♦. 

Pattatii 

270,01*:. . 








1 

'rotal 

... ' S,2(;0,40S 

Of the total, 4,122.1t;8 

arc males. 

and 4, 

M4,240 females. 

The estimated 


population for 1916 was 8,636,000. 

In 1913 14 the iiiiinigrants nnmbenjd 70,162 (61, <122 males and 5,740 
females), and the emigrants 62,088 (55,803 men and 6,285 women). 

The town of Ikingkok inedudes 628,675 inhabitants. The ]>opiilation of 
the island of Puket is ]»nt at 179,600. 

In recent years the results of Western civilisation have to a considerable 
extent been introduced. Much excellent work has been done by a General 
Adviser of American nationality, and with the assistance of a British Judicial 
Adviser, a Pheiich Legislative Adviser and Legal Advisers of various 
nationalities important progrciss ]ia.s been made in the administration of 
justice in the native courts and in the International Court in which liritish 
and French advisers assist in the trial of ca.ses brought by Siamese against 
subjects of Treaty Jkiwers and vice versa, ^fhe Penal Code has been com[)leted, 
and came into force on September 21, 1908 ; work on other codes is being pro- 
ceeded with. The Consular Courts exercise jurisdiction over their nationals, 
subject, in the case of Great Britain, France, and Denmark, to the ^'reaty 
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moflilications. A great improvement has taken place in tlio metropolitan 
police force under the superintendence of several English police ollicers lent 
by the Government of India. The police administration of the iTovinces is 
entrusted to tlm^Provincial Gendarmerie, a force which includes a body of 
Danish instructors. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism, and in the country distrieds education 
is chiefly in the haiiils of the priests, of whose services the Government 
intend to make more eflcctive use. All public, schools arc now, hovveviir, 
under the control ot a ])e])artnHMit of Education ; and in Bangkok a numhiu* 
ot normal and technical schools have been established, all witli English head- 
masters or assistants. In 1911-1*2 there were 6,97‘2 Buddhist temples, with 
a total of 173,560 priests. 

'riic Siamese language is now lirmly established as the oflicial language 
over the whole country. The JMinister ot Public Instruction and Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs has also under his (;barge several Government hospitals, 
which have been estaldished by the King, bcshles a public museum, and 
all the royal monasteries in tlie capital. There is also a Past(>ur Institute. 

Schools are eitlicr Government schools, local scdiools or })i‘ivate schools. 
In eaidi province theie is a (dommissiomu* of Kducation. The number of 
public schools ill Siam for lln* fiscal y(‘ar 1915 wns 394, as compared with 
313 for 1914 ; the stafi' of teachers increas<Ml from 998 iii 1914 to 1,037 iu 
1015, and the enrolment from 21,599 to 2.5,486. d’hese ligures reder to 
GoviUTiniHiit schools only, while the totals formal! educational institutions 
were 4,137 sclnxds, 122,799 pupils, ami 5,505 teachers for 1914. In 1916 
tin" iiumhor of scliools were as follows : — Govcruimuit scliools — ]»rimary 269, 
seeondar}* 105, special 20; local schools — piiniary 3,665, sccoudnry 18; 
private schools -- primary 129, sei-ondary 12. Besides the activities of the 
Siamese Govcriimeut, the ])eiievoleT)t institutions of the American, Englisl), 
and French missionaries also proviile educational facilities for a large number 
ol' cbildreii. Kurtlier, in the Buddhist temples of Siam 36,230 monks assisted 
in teaching 160,171 resident novices ami children and 49,680 non-resident 
])ui)ils during 1 914. 

A University at Bangkok (with 8 faculties : — medicine, law, engineering, 
agriculture, commerce, pedagogy, and politie.al s(ueucc) is iu process of 
organisation. 

Finance. 


Revenue and E.xpcnditure for three years : — 


- ; 

1914-1.^ 

19l;.-*ie 1 

1918-171 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 1 

r., (>84,897 

:),Hs,v,iur> 

i a, 19,848 

Expenditure against Revenue ... | 

Extraordinary Exjiendiinre against i 

r>,04i,‘2uu 

r>,4o:),r,28 

j 5,. '.49,848 

1 

I 

Ca])ital Account- ... 

981,188 

1,114,724 

! 1,418,002 

i 


J Plstiinrilns. - Including lixpenditnre from JiOans. 


The princijnil sources of rovenuo in 1914-15 were : customs duties, 
546,093/. ; excise, 484,760/. ; land rcvcmio and capitaliou ta.xes, 1,235,08.5/. ; 
railways, 447,777/. ; posts, telegraphs ami telephones, 98,124/. ; state 
lands and forests, 258,077/. ; lottery and gambling, 515,696/. ; opium, 
1,245,392/, ; other sources, 853,893/. 
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On March 31; 1917, the total national debt amounted to 6,830,200Z., made 
up as follows : — 3,130,000^. owing to the Government of the Federated Malay 
States (loan of 4,750,000/. borrowed in 1909), 3,700,200/. out of the 1905 
debt (1,000,000/.); and the 1907 debt (3,000,000/,). All^hese loans were 
made for, and spent on, works of public utility. 

A British ollicer occupies the po.sition of Financial Adviser, and there 
are numerous other British ollicers holding high positions under the 
Government, more especially in the Finance and Audit, Revenue, 
Forests, Survey, Police, Justice, Customs, Mining, Mint, and Education 
departments. There arc also several Europeans of other nationalities in 
various Departments. The financial position of the kingdom is extremely 
favourable, the revenue is steadily increa.sing, and the expenditure is less than 
the revenue, and well under control. Some revenue is derived from gambling, 
for the abolition of which measures are being taken throughout the country. 
There remain now to be a]H)lished only the gambling houses in the Capital. 
The suptuession of these awaits the consent of the Treaty Powers to a 
revision of the existing Cmstoms Tai iff, whereby it is hoped to make up the 
loss in revenue occasioned bj' the extinction of the lottery farm. Without 
waiting for this consent, however, the Government abolished the lottery 
farms in 1916. 

Defence. 

Universal liability to military service on the European model is now in 
force in all the provinces including Bangkok ; the terms are, from 18 to 20 in 
the active army, from 20 to 25 in tlie reserve, and from 25 to 35 in the second 
reserve. The legal exeriij)tions are, however, rather numerous, and personal 
service is not enforced in the case of tlie uncivilised tribes, 'the army is 
organised in ten divisions, each consi.sting in peace tim(3 of 2 regiments of 
infantry of one battalion, 1 cavalry regiment of 2 squadrons, 2 four-gun 
batteries and a battalion of engineers. In war tlie division expands to 
consist of 2 regiments each of 3 hattalion.s, 1 cavalry regiment of 3 sipiadrons, 
3 batteries and the engineer battalion. The infantry are armed with a 
special pattern of Mauser, the artillery with 7*5 cm. Kiiipp guns. Con- 
siderable reliance is placed ujioii the force of marine infantry mentioned 
below. The peace strength i.s about 12,000 men. 

The navy cousi.sts nominally of 21 vessels, all of small size and no figliting 
value. The largest is the royal yacht Maha Chakricri, of 3,000 tons, which is 
now too old for service, and is to bo replaced by a new yacht now being built 
in Japan. The rest are very .small gnn-hoats. Tlieroarc 5,000 men available 
for service afloat, besides a reserve of 20,000. A destroyer and four torpedo 
boats, o])tained from Ja])an, were added to theSianie.se navy in August, 1908, 
and a second de.stroyer, also built in Ja])an, was added in June, 1912. 

The marine infantry, recruited from the inhabitants of the maritime 
provinces, between 18 and 40 years of age, numbers 15,000 in six shifts, 
besides a 1st and 2nd reserve of 3,000 and 2,000 respectively. 

At the mouth of the Menam River are the Paknam forts. The bar 
prevents ships of more than 13 feet draught from ascending to Bangkok, 
The naval arsenal dock lias recently been recomstnicted. 

The military and naval budget for 1915-16 amounted to 1,378,460/. 

Production and Industry. 

Forced labour is still exacted from tlm rural population, but recent 
enactments have made calls lor it far les.s fre(pient, and a poll-tax, varying in 
amount in the different districts, is levied on all adult males with the excep- 
tion of Government oflicials. The cost of labour is probably higher than in 
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any other Oriental country. Chinese coolies do the chief part of both skilled 
and unskilled labour in the south, especially in the mills and in mining ; 
while in the north forest work is confined almost entirely to Laos, Burmese, 
Karens, and Khc%ius. 

To the north of Bangkok, large tracts of land, formerly lying waste, 
have been opened up by an Irrigation Company, which has connected by a 
canal the Menain and Bangpakong rivers, and has constructed numbers 
of smaller canals. The chief produce of the country is rice (5,180,600 acres 
in 1915-16 ; 5,096,000 acres in 1914-15), which forms the national food and 
the stax)le article of export. For the Siamese Year (Buddhist Era) 2468 
(April 1, 1915, to March 31, 1916), the rice export amounted to 1,118,213 
tons, valued at 6,746,330^. In 8iam there arc 48 large rice mills, of which 
1 is British, 1 German, 4 Siamese and 42 Chinese (11 of these Chinese firms 
being nominally British, i.e. from Hong Kong or the Straits Settlements). 
Other produce is pepper, salt, dried fish, cattle, and sesame ; while, for local 
consumption only, hemp, tobacco, cotton (953 tons of cotton, valued at 
12,416Z. , were exported diiriug the year 2458), and coffee are grown. Fruits 
are abundant, including the durian, mangosteen, and mango. 

According to Siamese official statistics the number of all domestic 
animals in the Kingdom on January 1, 1916, was 4,567,527, as compared 
with 4,494,102 on the corresponding date in 1915. The live stock in 
January, 1916, consisted of 5,333 elephants, 105,078 horses and ponies, 
2,336,936 cows, oxen, and calves, and 2,120,180 buffaloes. 

Much of Upper Siam is dense forest, and tlic cutting of teak is an important 
industry, almost entirely in British hands. Siam teak wood is mainly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry logs being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. The floating season from 
April to Decerni)er, 1913, was satisfactory, 99,046 logs having ])assed the 
duty station at Paknarnpoh on their way to Bangkok, against 80,081 for the 
season of the preceding fiscal year. In 1015-16 the exports amounted 
to 47,872 tons, valued at 377,836/. The forests are under the control of an 
English conservator, aided by several English officers. The export of rubber 
is now negligible, but planting of rubber trees is 'proceeding in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Gold is found iu many of the provinces, and concessions have been 
granted to mining companies. The small mineral resources of Siam are 
extensive and vaiie<l, including tin, wolfram, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, 
antimony, probably (|uicksilver. Tin mining on a considerable scale 
is ])ursued on the island of Tongkah (or Junk Ceylon) and also in the 
northern portion of the province of Pnket at Kenoiig on the mainland, and 
the ore is found in other parts of the Siamese portion of thc'Malay Peninsula, 
where also wolfram is now being extracted in considerable quantity. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for five years : — 



1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

■ ' 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

& 

5,542,5el3 

6,413,641 

£ 

5,784,034 j 
6,166,803 

£ 

6,962,334 

8,858,921 

£ 

6,008,978 

7,782,797 

£ 

6,803,860 

8,151,940 


Nearly the whole of the trade is in the hands of foreigners, and in recent 
years many Chinese have settled in the country. The foreign trade of Siam 
centres in Bangkok, the capital. 
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For two years the distribution of Siamese trade by principal countries was 
as follows : — 


Imports from 

UUd-lf) 1 

lOl.O-lO I 
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^ i 
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China 
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China 
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Australia . 

12 042 
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1 4,7.11> 

14,380 

Burma 

l0,kS.1 

41,. 004 

Cuba 

i ~ 
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])riiicipal imports in 1915-10 were: cottonwoods, 982, 49()/.; food, 
stuffs, 954,155/. : oils, 080, 889/. ; raw metal, manufacturey and macliiiiery, 
451,898/. The ]u inci[>al exports were rice, 6,746,880/.; and teak, 377,836/. 

Into Norilierii Siam from r»urmain 1914-15 (be im{>orts (cbieily treasure, 
cottons, silk, apparel, banlware, and jewellery) anioimtcd to 389,380/. in 
value, and the ex]>oit,s from Northern Siam to Ibirnia (chicdly treasure, teak, 
cattle, elephants, and silks) to 286,435/. There is a considerable trade on 
the northern froiitiers with the. Ilritish Shan states and Yunnan, carried on 
by haw'kers. 

Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 5 years (Hoard of 
Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1012 j 

1 j 

1011 

1014 ! 

1015 1 

1910 

Imports from Siam into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Siam from U. Kingdom . 

£ 

322,7.17 

l,O'0,0.S0 

£ 

510,187 
j 1,152,424 

£ 

814,110 

1,012,808 

£ 

1,018,400 

870,025 

£ 

1,120,102 

1,208,00'.) 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1914-15, 898 ves.selsof 805,638 tons(H2 of 200,038 tons British) entered 
and 896 ves.scls of 802,255 tons (142 of 197,688 tons British) cleared from 
the port of Bangkok. In 1915-16, the number of vessels entering was 862 of 
729,210 tons, of which 347 of 291,130 tons were Norwegian, and 266 of 
243,444 tons were British vessels. In 1909 a Siamese Com])any instituted a 
regular servi(’,c V)otwcen Bangkok, Hong Kong, and the Southern China 
Ports, in com]>etiti(m with tlie Nortli German Lloyd Orient Line. 

There were, at the end of Match, 1916, 1,210 miles of State and private 
railways made up as follows : — (1) Northern Line, 520 miles ; (2) Southern 
Line, 425 miles; (3) private lines, 65 miles. The Northern Line is a normal- 
gauge railway system comprising the line from Bangkok to Korat (with a 
branch running North which has now reached Nakawn Lam^tang) and a line 
from Banerkok to Patriew, The Southern T ine is likewise a State railway, 
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but of metre gauge, and runs from Bangkok down the Malay Peninsula, 
and will, when completed, connect Bangkok with Singapore and Penang, 
to Tungsawiig, whence branch lines go to Singora, Nakawa Saitammarat and 
Trang (on the \’C^st Coast of the Peninsula), respectively. Private lines 
include those (worked by companies) from Bangkok to Paknam at the 
mouth of the Menam, and from Bangkok to Tachin and Moklong on the 
coast to the west of the Menam, togetlier with a tramway connecting the 
Northern Line (northern branch) with Phrabat. 

In 1 914-15, there were 285 ])ost ollices, of which 31 were admitted for 
inland and 4 for the foreign money order service. The inland mail matter 
received at the dilferent ollices for delivery were (191 1-15) 1,130,506 letters, 
161,863 post cards, 1,301,118 {)iecesof judnted matter. For foreign countries 
the returns were: letters, 249,444, ])ost cards, 21,112, printed matter, 
105,586 pieces. The number of articles received fiom foreign countries 
was 691,535, and 10,179 ])arcels. 

There were (1915-16) 78 telegra])h offices. Number of inland telegrams 
230,631, of foreign telegrams, 103,794. Length of line, 4,351 miles; length 
of wire, 6,147 miles. 

There were (1914-15) two telephone exchanges, and 791 instruments were 
installed at the jnomise.s of subscribers. 

Two wireless stations on the Tclefunken system have been erected , one 
at Bangkok and one at Senggora. They are both under the control of the 
Siamese naval authorities. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Ill Bangkok there are bra, uchc.s of the Hoiig Koug ami Shangliai Bank, 
the t'liartered Bank of India, and the Bam[ue de lTndo-(yhinc ; all of 
these issue notes ; h;ink-note issue is in uowdse rcgnlatcd by the Siamese 
Government. Tlieve is also a braneb of Ibc (Jhartcred Bank of India, Australia 
aud Cliina at Puket. A native bank, with a German manager for its Foreign 
Department, bas recently been establislied under Poyal Cdiarter and with 
the name of the Commercial Bank of Siam, Tjiinited. The Government in 
1902 began to issue currency notes (5, 10, 20, 100 and 1,000 ticals) which 
have driven the bank notes out of circulation. At the end of 1903 there 
was 267,623/. worth of currency notes in circulation ; on March 31, 1914, it 
was 2,208,277/.; on March 31, 1915, 2,418,100/. ; and on March 31, 1916, 
3,083,136/. 

In 191 4 the Siamese Ib’casury Savings Bank was opened with 634 depositors, 
P>y March 31, 1915, the number was 1,380, with a total deposit of 28,892/. 

The unit of tlic monetary .system is the silver tical (officially called baht), 
weighing 15 grams *900 fine. Its value (formerly vavyiiig with the price of 
silver) lias, by the Gold Standard Act of 1908, been fixed at 1.9. 6L/. or 13 
ticals — 1/., the gold value of the tical being espial to that of 55 ’8 centigrams 
of pure gold. There will be a 10 tical gold piece or 7hs weighing 6 ‘2 grains 
*900 line and thus containing 5 ’58 grams of ])ure gold. In addition to the 
tical, the following coins are now actually in use : — (silver) the saluiicf = 
-tical ; the 2-saluv(f })icoe — \ tical; (nickel) the l^-Sntang piece, = TA 
of a tical ; the h-T^atang piec^e, ~ Loo ol ^ th'.al ; and (bronze) the Satang^ 
a tical. The AVoZ/mi; is ol silver *800 line. 

The measures of weight arc : — 1 Tical 15 grams or a])proxiniately 
•53 07 .. ; 4 Ticals - 1 Tamlung, (60 graims or 2T oz. ) ; 20 Tainlicngs — 1 
Chang (1*2 kilograms or 2 lbs. 10*3 oz.) ; and 50 Chang — 1 Hap (60 kilo- 
grams or sligiitly over 132J lbs.) 

The measures of length arc ; — 1 Niu= *83 inches ; 12 Niu =1 Kcitp (10 
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inches) ; 2 Keiip — 1 Sole (20 inches) ; 4 Sok =1 Wa (80 inches) : 20 Wa 
= 1 Sen (133 feet) ; 400 Sen = 1 Yot (10 miles, roughly). 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Siam in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minuter. — Pliya Sudham Maitri (appointed July 19, 1912). 
Counsellor of Legation. — W. J. Archer, O.M.G. 

First Secretary. — Thra Sanpakitch Freecha. 

Secretary -Interpreter. — Leavis C. Bateman. 

Attaches. — Nai Tiem and Nai Sivrn Biinnag, 

Military Attache. — Major Prince Amoradhat. 

2. Of Gi>eat Britain in Siam, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Herbert Dering, 
M.y.O. (appointed JMarch 20, 1915). 

First Secretary of Legation and Consul-General at Bangkok. — T. H. Lyle, 

C.M.G. 

There are consular representatives at Chiengmai, Senggora, and Nakawn- 
Lampang and Puket. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Siam. 

Statistical Year Book of the Kiiigdoiii of Siam. Bangkok. Ainuial. (First issue, 1910.) 
Report of the Financial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok. 

Foreign Ottice Rei'orts on the Trade of Bangkok, of Chiengmai and of tlje Monthons 
of Nakon Sriniarat and Fatani. Annual Se ries. London. 

Reports on the Oi'Ci atioms of the Royal Survey L)ei)artment. Bangkok. 

Directory of Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok Times). Bangkok. Annual. 

Beiso (H.f Siam and China. London, 1914. 

Bowring (John), The Kingdom and Pcojde of Siam. 2 vols. London, 1857. 

Campbell (J. G. i).), Siam in the XXth CeJitnry. London, 1902. 

Carter (X. C.), The Kingdom of Siam. [Loui.siana Purchase Exhibition.] New Vorlc 
and London, 190 L 

Clifford (ll.), Further Tn<lia. Lomlon, 1904. 

CoLquhoun(X. R.), Among the Slians. London, 1885. 

Craw/ord, Journal of an Emba.s.sy toSiam and Cochin-China. 2 vols. 2nd edit ion, ls.‘U‘. 
Graham (W. A ) Siam ; A Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 
London, 1912. 

Jottrand (M. et Mine ), An Siam. Paris, 1905. 

Lemire (Ch.), La France et le Siam (1002-190:3). Paris, 190.3. 

McCarthy (J.), Surveying and Ex])loring in Siam. London, 1900. 

Mouhot (Henry), Travcl.s in the Central Parks of Iiido-China(Siam), Cambodia and Laos 
during tlie year.s 1858-1800. 2 vols. London, 1804. 

Orleans (Frince Henri d'), Une Plxciir.sion cn Indo-Chine. Paris, 1892.— Around Tonkin 
and Siam. London, 1894. 

Pallegoix (D. J.), Description dii royaume de Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. Paris, 1854. 

2ltfcZu«( Elisee), Nouvelle geographic universelle. Vol. VIII. LTnde et I’lndo-Chliie. 
'Paris, 1883. 

Satow(E. M.), Es.say toward.s a Bibliography of Siam. Singapore, 1886. 

Smyth (11. W.), Journeys on the Upper Mekong. London, 1895. — Five Years in Siam. 
2 vols. London, 1898. 

Sommertille (M.), Siam on the Meinam. Loudon, 1897. 

Thompson (F. A.), Lotus Land. London, 1900. 

Vincent (Franh), Tlie Land of the White Elephant. New York, 1900. 

Whitney (C ), Jungle Trails and Jungle People. London, 1905. 

Young (E.), The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. Srd ed. liondon, 1907. 

Younghushand (G . J.), Eighteen Hundred Miles in a Burmese Tat through Burmali, 
Siam, and the Eastern Shan States. London. 
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(Espana.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Alphonso XIII., son of the late King Alphonso XII. and Maria 
Christina, daughter of the late Karl Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria ; 
born after his father’s death, May 17, 1886, succeeding by his birth, 
being a male. Ids eldest sister ; married, May 31, 1906, to Princess 
Victoria Eugenic, daughter of the late Prince Henry of Pattenberg and 
Princess Beatrice (daughter of the late Queen Victoria) of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Children of the King. — (1) Prince Alfonso^ born May 10, 1907 ; (2) Prince 
Jaime^ born June 23, 1908 ; (3) Princess Beatriz, born June 22, 1909 ; 
(4) Princess Maria Cristina^ born December 12, 1911 ; (5) Prince JuaUj 
born June 20, 1913 ; (6) Prince Conzalo, born October 24, 1914. 

Sisters of the King. — I. Maria-dc-las~Mercedes^ Queen till the birth of 
her brother, born September 11, 1880 ; married February 14, 1901, to Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon, son of the Count of Caserta ; died October 17, 1904; 
olfspring, Alfonso, born November 30, 1901 ; Isabel, born October 16, 1904, 
11. Maria Teresa^ born November 12, 1882; married January 12, 1906, to 
Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria; died September 23, 1912; offspring, Luis 
Alfonso, born December 12, 1906 ; Josd Eugenio, boi ii March 26, 1909 ; 
Maria de las Mercedes, born October 3, 1911 ; Pilar, born September 15, 
1912. 

Aunts of the King. — I. Infanta born December 20, 1851 ; married, 

May 13, 1868, to Gaetan, (.'ount de Girgenti ; widow, November 26, 1871. 
11 . Maria' de-la- Pazy born June 23, 1862 ; married, April 2, 1883, to 

Prince Ludwig, eldest son of the late Prince Adalbert of Bavaria ; offspring, 
Fernando Maria, born May 10, 1884 ; married January 12, 1906, the Infanta 
Maria Teresa (see above), married again, October 1, 1914, Luisa de Silva y 
Fernandez de Ilenestrosa (Duchess of Talavera de la Reina) ; Adalberto 
Alfonso, born June 3, 1886 ; Maria del Pilar, born March 13, 1891. III. 
Infanta Eulalia, born February 12, 1864; married to Prince Antoine, 
son of Prince Antoine d’Orleans, Due de Montpensier, March 6, 1886 ; 
the marriage ,was dissolved July, 1900 ; oftspring, Alfonso Maria, born 
November 12, 1886 ; married July 15, 1909, Princess Beatrice of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha; Luis Fernando Maria, born Novembers, 1888. (All sisters of 
the late King. ) 

The King, Alfonso XIIL, has a civil list, fixed by the Cortes, 1886, of 
7,000,000 pesetas, or 280,0007, exclusive of allowances to members of the 
royal family. The annual grant to the Queen is fixed at 460,000 pesetas 
(18,0007), and, should the King predecease her, 250,000 pesetas (10,0007) 
during widowhood. Tlie annual grant to the mother of the King w%as fixed 
at 250,000 pesetas. To the Prince of Asturias, heir to the throne, 500,000 
pesetas have been assigned, and to the Infante Don Jaime and Infanta 
Doha Beatriz, 150,000 pesetas each. The Infantas, the King’s aunts, 
receive 650,000 pesetas. 

The following is a list of the sovereigns and rulers of Spain, with dates 
of their accession, since the foundation of the Spanish Monarchy by the union 
of the crowns of Aragon and Castile : — 
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House of Aragon. 
Fernando V., ‘The Catholic’ 

House of Hahshurg. 
Carlos I. . . . 

Felipe IL . 

Felipe III. 

Felipe lY. 

Carlos II. 

House of Bou'rhon. 
Felipe V. . . . 

Fernando VI. 

Carlos III. . 

Carlos lY. . . . 

Fernando YII. 


House of Bonaparie, 
Joseph Honaparte . 

House of Bourbon. 
Fernando YII., re‘ l^ored 
Isabel II. 

Provisional Government 
Marshal Serrano, Regent 

House of Savoy. 

Amadeo 

Republic 1873-75. 

House of Bou7'bun. 
Alfonso XII. . 

Maria 

Alfonso XIII. 


Government and Constitution. 


I. Ckntkal Govkknmknt. 

The present Constitution of Spain, drawn up by the Govcrnniont 
and laid before a Cortes Constituycuites, elected for its ratiheation, 
March 27, 1876, was pioclaimed June 30, 1876. It enacts that Sj)ain 
shall be a constitutional monarchy, the executive nsting in the King, 
and the j)Owcr to make laws ‘in the Cortes with the King.’ The Cojtes 
are composed of a Senate and Congress, ecpnil in authority. There are 
three classes of senators — first, senators by their own right, or Se^iadores 
par derecho propio ; secondly, life senators nominated by the Crown — 
these two categories not to exceed 180 ; and thirdly, 180 senators, elected 
hy the Corporations of State— that is, the communal and ])rovincial 
States, the church, the universities, academics, &c. — and by the largest 
[>ayers of contributions. Senators in their own right are the sons, if 
any, of the King and of the immediate heir to tlie throne, who have 
attained their majority ; Grandees who arc .so in their own right and 
who can prove an annual renta of 60,000 ])e.setas, or 2,400^. ; captain- 
generals of the army ; admirals of the navy ; the Bu/riaren de las J}idias_ 
(the ‘ Patriarch of West Indies ’), f.c., the Primate of S[)ain (the Cardinal- 
Archbishoj) of Toledo) and the aichbi.shops ; the presidents of the (^)uncil 
of State, of the Su[)reme Tribunal, of the Tribunal of Cuentas d(d Reino, 
and of the Supreme Council of War and of the ISbavy after two year.s 
of office. 3'he elective senators must he renewed by one-half every five years, 
and by totality every time the Monarcli dissolves that part of the Cortes. 
The Congress is forimal by dejnities ‘named in the electoral Juntas in 
the form the law determine.s,’ in the ]>roportion of one to every 50,000 
souls of the population. According to a law ot August 8, 1907, voting 
is compulsory for all males over the age of 25 : with a few unimportant 
exceptions. This law further enacts that all such voters must be registeied 
on the voting list, po.ssess full civil rights, and must have been I’csidenta 
of a Municipal district for at least 2 years. Members of Congress must be 25 
years of age ; they are re-eligible indefinitely, the elections being for five years. 
Deputies to the number of 98 are elected by scrutin do lisle in 28 large districts 
in which minorities may be duly rex>resented. There are in all 412 
deputies. The de])uties cannot take State oflice, j^ensions, and salaries ; 
but the ministers and State officials of a salary higher than 12,500 
pesetas are exempted from this law. Neither senators nor deputies 
are j)aid for their services. Both Congress and Senate meet every 
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year. The Monarch lias the power of convoking them, suspending 
them, or dissolving them ; but in the latter case a new Cortes must 
sit within thiee months. Tlic Monarch appoints the president and 
vice-presidents the Senate from members of the Senate only ; the 

Congress elects its own ohicials. The Monarch and each of the legislative 
chambers can take the initiative in the laws. The Congress has the 
right of impeaching the ministers before the Senate. 

State of the parties in the Senate (elected April, 1916) : — Liberals, 177 ; 
Conservatives, 133 ; Regionalists, 7 ; Democrats, 5 ; Carlists, 4; Reformists, 
2 ; Republicans, 1 ; Independents, 14. 

State of parties in tlie Congress (elected A[)ril, 1916) : — Liberals, 221 ; 
Conservatives, 112 ; Republicans, 19 ; Refurmisls, 14 ; Regionalists, 14 ; 
Carlists, 9 ; Independents, 8. 

The Constitution of Juno 30, 1876, further enacts that the Monarch is 
inviolable, but his ministers are responsible, and that all his decrees must 
be countersigned by one of them. The Cortes must ap 2 )rove his marriage 
before he can contract it, and the King cannot marry any one excluded by 
law from the succession to the crown. Should the lines of the legitimate 
descendants of the late Alphonso XII. become extinct, the succession shall 
be in this order — lirst, to his sisters ; next to his aunt and her legitimate 
descendants ; and next to those of his uncles, the Ijrothers of Fernando VII., 
‘unless they have been excluded.’ If all the lines become extinct, ‘the 
nation will elect its Monarch.’ 

The executive is voste(l, under the Monarch, in a Council of Ministers, 
constituted (April 19, 1917) as follows : — 

President of the CounciL — Garcia Prieto (Marquis de Alhucinas). 

x)[inister of P^oreign Affairs. — Juan Alvarado. 

Minister of Justice and Worship. — Ruis Valarino. 

Minister of War. — General Aguilera. 

Minister of Marine. — Admiral Augusto Miranda. 

Minister of PHnancc. — Santiago Alba, 

Minister of the Interior . — Julio Bareli. 

Minister of Public Instruction.— Franco Bodriguez. 

Minister of Public IPorks . — Duke of Alniodora del Valb.. 

II. Local Govkunment. 

The various provinces and communes of Spain are governed by the 
provincial and municipal laws. Every commune has its own elected 
AymUamientOf consisting of from five to fifty Begidoi'es^ or Conec- 
jaiesy and presided over by the AlealdVj at whose side stand, in the larger 
towns, several Tenientes .l/ealdes. 'J’he entire municii>al government, with 
power of taxation, is vested in the Aiiuntaniicntos. Ilalf the members 
are elected every two years, and they aj>point the Alcalde (in towns having 
more than 6,000 souls the Government has power to appoint the Alcalde), 
the executive functionary, from their own body. In Madrid and Rarcelona 
he is appointed by the King. Members cannot be re-elected until after two 
years. Each province of S])ain has its own Assembly, the Diputacion 
Provincial, the members of which are elected by the constituencies. The 
Dipuiaciones Provincialcs meet in annual session, and are permanently 
represented by the Coniislon Provincial, a committee ap})ointed every year. 
The Constitution of 1876 secures to the Dipuiaciones Provinciales and the 
Ayuntainientos the government and administration of the respective pro- 
vinces and communes. Neither the national executive nor the Cortes have 
the right to interfere in the established municipal and provincial adinini- 
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stration except in the case of the action of the Diputaciones Frovinciales 
and Ayunk'jmkntos going beyond the locally limited sphere to the injury of 
general and permanent interests. In the Basque provinces self-government 
has been almost abolished since the last civil war, and Jthey are ruled as 
the rest of Spain. ’ Notwithstanding the provisions of^ the Constitution 
pressure is too frequently brought to bear upon the local elections by the 
Central Government. 


Area and Population. 

Continental Spain lias an area of 190,050 square miles, but including 
the Balearic and Canary Islands and the Spanish possessions on the 
north and west coast of Africa, the total area is 194,783 square miles. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Census year 

Population 

1 Increase 

Rate of annual 
increase 

1857 

15,464,340 


— 


1860 

15,655,467 

i 191,127 

0'44 


1877 i 

16,631,869 

i 976,402 

! 0 37 


1887 

17,560,352 

1 928,483 

0-56 


1897 

18,121,472 

! 561,120 

, 0*32 


1900 

18.607,674 

! 486,202 

0-89 


1910 

19,950,817 

1 1,343,143 

0-72 



Area and population of the forty-nine provinces : — 



1 

Estimated 




Estimated! 


1 Area in 

j Popula- 

: 


Area in 

Popula- 

Pop. 

Province 

I square 

! tiou, 

per sq- 

Province 

square 

tion, 

per sq. 


! miles 

Dec. 31, 

mile 


miles 

Dec. 31, 

mile 



i 1914 




1914 


Alava 

: 1,175 

' 97,956 

, 82-0 

Logroflo . 

1,946 

187,725 

96-7 

Albacete . 

: 5,737 

276,519 

41 *3 

1 Lugo 

3,814 

482,573 

116-7 

Alicante . 

: 2,185 

499,335 

, 215-1 

Madrid 

3,084 

920,493 

282-5 

Almerla . 

3,300 

386,625 

106-8 

Miilaga . 

2,812 

529,799 

179-4 

Avila 

3,042 

211,565 

65-9 

Murcia . 

4,453 

624,396 

112-4 

Badajoz . 

8,451 

620,530 

66-4 

Navarra . 

4,055 

316,419 

75*8 

Balearcs . 

1,935 

330,167 

161-1 

Orense . 

2,694 

416,232 

150-1 

Barcelona 

2,908 

1,176,014 

381-3 

Oviedo . 

4,205 

706,816 

162 3 

Burgos . 

5,480 

349,862 

72-2 

Paleucia . 

3,256 

197,970 

'59-1 

Caceres . 

7,607 

413,580 

47-2 

Poutevedra . 

1,695 

506,825 

274-7 

Cadiz <fe Cent i. 

, 2,834 

476,697 

i 16.5-0 

Salamanca 

4,829 

338,608 

66-4 

Canadas . 

1 2,807 

479,828 

! 127-5 

Santander 

; 2,108 

.315,394 

142-3 

Castcllon. 

2,495 

321,901 

; 124-5 

Segovia . 

2,635 

171,326 

60-4 

Ciudad- Real . 

7,620 

406,162 

42-2 

Sevilla . 

5.428 

612,955 

100-4 

C6rdoba . 

5,299 

520,786 

! 85-8 

Soria 

3,963 

159,183 

39-0 

CoruPla . 

3,051 

695,525 

; 215-7 

Tarragona 

S 2,505 

1 336,763 

135-3 

Cuenca . 

: 6,630 i 

278,091 

37-6 

Teruel 

I 5,720 

256,642 

43-0 

Gerona . 

i 2,264 

326,928 

140-7 

Toledo . 

5,919 

430,566 

66-3 

Granada . 

! 4,928 

536,785 

99-9 

Valencia . 

4,150 

911,429 

195-2 

Guadalajara . 

4,670 

214,141 

42-8 

Valladolid . 

2,922 

287,262 

96-9 

Guipiizcoa 

728 ; 

210,269 

I 269-0 

Vizcaya (Biscay) 

836 

368,024 

418-3 

Huelva . 

3,913 i 

332,249 

79-1 

Zamora . 

4,097 1 

272,963 

67-2 

Huesca . . i 

5,848 1 

249,095 

41.8 

Zaragoza . 

6,726 1 

465,778 

66*6 

Jaen 

6,203 

i 650,351 

j 98 8 





Leon 

5,936 

397,624 

66 '6 





Lerida . . ' 

4,690 i 

1 

289,531 

1 60-4 1 

Total 

194,788 

20,500,287 

105.2 


For the population of each of the provinces according to the 1910 Census 
see Statesman’s Year Book, 1914, p. 1300. 
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The population of Ceuta (23,907) is included in that of Cadiz. Besides 
Ceuta, Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhucema isles (po]). 406), the 
Chafarinas (736), Melilla (39,852), Penon de la Goniera (400), Kio de Oro 
(495), and Nadd^ (2,740). The North African possf3Ssi'ons are no longer used 
as convict stations, the centuries old Presidios” having been suppressed by 
a recent Decree and the prisoners brought back to tlie Peninsula. Tlie 
Bascpies in the North, numbering some 400,000, dilfer in race and language 
from the rest of Spain ; there are 50,000 gipsies, and a small number of Jews. 

The following were the populations of the princi})al towns (Census 1910), 
viz. : — 


Town 

Top. 

Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Madrid 

. ! 699,807 

Paltiia , 

67, .644 

Coiufta . 

47,984 

Barcelona 

. i 687,41 1 i 

Cadiz 

67,174 

Linares . 

37,089 

Valencia . 

. ' 233,348 

C6r<loba. 

66,831 

Bada^lQZ . 

35,039 

Sevilla . 

. : 168,287 

i Santander 

()6,046 

Alcoy . 

33,896 

Malaga . 

, ' 136,306 

; S. Cruz (Canaries). 

63,004 

Vitoria . 

32,893 

Murcia . 

. ! 126,057 

, Las Palmas . 

62,880 

1 Castellon 

32,309 

Zaragoza . 
Cartagena 

. i 111,704 

' Jerez 

62,628 

1 Burgos . 

31,489 

. , 102,642 

; Alicante. 

65.300 

i S<ilauiauca . 

29,830 

Bilbao 

93,636 

! (lijon 

66,248 

Pamjilona 

29,472 

GraTjada . 

80,611 

i Oviedo . 

63,2i>9 

Jacn 

29,217 

Valladolid 

Lorca 

. : 71,066 
. ! 70,807 

1 San iSebastian 

1 Ahneria 

1 

49,008 

48,407 

i Huelva . 

1 

•29,072 


The movement of population in 5 years was as follows : — 


Y ears 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
births 

1911 

142,119 

626,172 

463,678 

161,494 

1912 

142,897 

; 637,901 

426.269 ! 

211,632 

1913 i 

137,736 

’ 018,082 

460,003 

168,079 

1914 

132,451 

609,188 

461,098 

168,090 

1916 

127,870 

614,704 

462,460 ’ 

1 

162,254 


Emigration tigures for 4 years as follows ; — 


1 ear 

.Male 

Foiiialo 1 

Total j 

1 

Y'ear 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1912 i 

139,999 

64,444 1 

194,443 1 

1914 

46,279 

21,317 

■ 

1 66,596 

1913 

106,861 

46,1.36 j 

151,000 1 

1915 

36,420 

13,939 

1 60,369 


Emigration from Siiain is chielly to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico. 

Religion. 

The national Church of Spain is the Roman Catholic, and the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom adhere to that faith, except about 30,000, Protestants 
(about 7,000), Jews (about 4,000), Rationalists, etc. Within the Peninsula, 
apart from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan sees and 47 suO'ragan sees, the 
chief being Toledo. The Constitution requires the nation to .sup))orttho clergy 
and the buildings, &c., of the Church, and for this })urpose the State expends 
annually about 41,000,000 pesetas. Efforts are being made for a reduction of 
the Church estimates. The relations between Church and State, are 
regulated by the Concordat of May 6, 1851, and although it is laid down in 

4 0 
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this that only the orders of San Vicente do Paul, and Felipe Neri, with one 
other to be subsequently named, should be ])ermitted in S]»ain, many other 
orders have been allowed to establish thcniselvt's. The third order referred 
to above, has never been named, and the conditions of this,. Concordat have 
never been rigidly adliered to. A law known as the “Padlock Bill’’ was 
parsed in December, 1910, ]>r(diibiting the establishment of any more religious 
houses, without the consent of the Government. This law lapsed on December 
dl, 1912, but its etihct was prolonged by an order from the roj)e to the 
Spanish Hishons. This temporary incasunj will be re]>Iaced by a definite ar- 
rangement which is at present being negotiated with Home. Liberty of 
worship is now allowed to Protestants and all otln'r religious bodies. The 
communities of the religious orders are numerous and influential in Spain. 
Many of them have schools, and about 5,200 of their members are engaged in 
teaching boys of the upjier ami middle classes, while, within many of 
their establishments, industries of all kinds are carried on. The number 
of religious houses in S]>ain is about 3,072, of which 754 are for men and 
2,918 for women. Of those for men, 428 are devoted to education, 39 to 
charity, and 287 to tin; training of ])riests. The total number of monks is 
about 8,377 (including 1,294 1‘oreigners). 'rhe orders for women coinjirise 
1,268 for education, 856 for cliarity, and 791 for a contemplative life. The 
number of nuns is aijont 36,078 (including 2,118 hneign women). In 1915 
there were in S[iain 67 cal hedrals, 18,019 parish churches, 17,541 chapels 
and sanctuaries, and 37,376 priests. 


Instruction. 

The latest census returns show that a large proportion of the inhabitants 
are illiterate. In 1860 19 ‘97 per cent, of the ]>opulation could read and write ; 
4‘50 percent, could read only; and 75*52 ]>er cent, could neither read nor 
write. In 1910, 38*59 [>er cent, could read and write, 1*77 per cent, could 
read only, and 59*35 per cent, could neither read nor write. 

By a law of 1857 an elaborate .system of primary education was ordained : 
education was to be compulsory, there was to be a })rimary school for every 500 
iuhabitanls, and instruction was to be on a rigidly uniform plan. This .system 
has not been rigidly enforced, but various im])rovemeuts have been effected, 
especially by a law of June 9, 1909, whicb made education obligatory. 
The country is divided into eleven educational districts, with the universities 
as centres. The public and primary schools are since 1902 supported by 
Government, the total sum spent in 1915 and 1916 rcspeidively being 
40,210,660 pesetas. Most of the children are educated free. The Royal 
Decree of July 1, 1902, regulate.s all .schools, whether belonging to cor- 
])oration3 or private persons, whether self-su])])orting or in receipt of 
Government or municipal subventions. It re([iiircs schools to ho authorised 
by Governmeiit authority, and provides for their periodical inspection, for 
the enforcement of rules respecting .sanitation and discipline, and for the 
appointment of ])ropcrly ((nalilied teachers. 

There are 26,108 public schools, and 5,669 private schools, the total 
number of puynls being 2,604,308. Secondary education is conducted in 
' in.stitutions, ’ or iiiiddle-cla.ss .schools, there must he at least one of them 
in every province. There are at present 59 institutions with 48,750 
pupils. These institutions j)repare for the universities, of which there 
are (deven, attended by 20,507 students. The universities are at Barcelona, 
Granada, Madrid, Muicia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, 
Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. Each university has two or more 
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of the faculties of philosophy and letters, law, sciences, medicine, and 
pharmacy. There are, besides, a medical faculty at Cadiz in connection 
with the University of Seville. Government also siH)ports various special 
schools. In 19Ji5 and 1916 the total sum expended on education and the 
line arts was 74,3.55,989 pesetas. 

Since 1902 the Government has sent scholars, teachers, and professors to 
foreign countries to study. Since 1910 there has existed a Board of Scientific 
Researc'h (Jimta para ampl lad 6n de rMudios), which connects the work done 
abroad with the organisation of new laboratories in Spain, and publishes sets 
of books which show the results obtained. Since 1910 this Board has started 
the foundation of Halls of Residence for students whei’e an important educa- 
tional and a certain amount of scientific work is done. The total expenditure 
of this Board is 800,000 pesetas per annum. 


Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by T ribunales and Juzgados {'rrihunals and Courts), 
which conjointly form the Potlrr Judicial (.ludieial Bower). Judges and 
Magistrates cannot be removed, suspended or trauslerred exceed as set forth 
by law. 

The Judicature is composed of: — 1 Tribunal Supiriuo (Supreme High 
Court) ; 15 AudiendaH Terriforiafes (Divisioiial High Courts) ; 34 

Audiencias (Provincial High (courts) ; 498 Juzgados de Primer a 

fnslancUt (Courts of First Instance); and 9,317 Juzgados Munidpales 
(District Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of the 
Peace). 

ThaTrilmnal Supremo consists of a Pn^sident, three Courts of Justice and 
one for administrative purposes; it is empowered with disciplinary faculties ; 
is Court of Cassation in civil and criminal trials; decides in first and second 
instance disputes arising between private individuals and the State ; and 
hears criminal causes against Princes of the Royal Family, Cabinet Ministers, 
and Presidents of the Senate and Congress. 

The Audiendas Territoriales have power to try in second instance 
sentences passed by judges in civil matters, and in first instance all criminal 
trials of the province. 

The Audiendas P rovindales are Courts com}»etent to try and pass sentence 
in first instance on all cases filed for delinquency. In the most important 
ones evidence is taken by a jury composed ol twelve lay judges. 

The Juzgados de Primera 1 nslaucia are presided over hy one .Judge acting 
in civil mattijrs as Judge of First Instance, and in criminal matters as Jurz de 
Jnstruedou (examining Magistrate). 

The Juzgados I\Punidpa/es are constituted of a .ludge and two Deputy 
Judges. This Court is competent to try small civil cases not exceeding 
500 pesetas (£20) in value, and tie tty olfences. 


Old Age Pensions. 

By a law dated February 27th, 1908, the ^‘Institiilo Nacional de 
Prevision was created for the purpose of granting Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a system of social insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made up of au endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and iiublic 
donations. The maximum annu.d pension obtainable is 1,600 pesetas (£60). 
The number of old-age pensions granted up to January 1, 1916, was 
67,276. 


4 0 2 
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Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for five years ; — 


- 

1 1912 

1913 

1 1914 

19^5 1 

1916 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

1 ,000 

1 Pesetas 
. ; 1,131,435 
. I 1,162,853 : 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,505,228 

1,. 5 10, 228 

i 1,000 

i Pesetas 
; 1,408,638 
; 1,527,448 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,916,528 

1,948,958 

1.000 

Pesetas 

1,280,536 

1,466,044 


The estimates for 1917 have not been definitely approved, but Parliament 
has voted the following credits on expenditures for the time being. 


llEVliNUE 


I Expenditure 


Direct taxes on land, trade, 
iiiine.s, Government salaries, 
registration, &c. 

Indirect taxes, custom.^, 

excise, &,c 

Tobacco monopoly, lottery, 
mint, and minor sundries , 
National property ; 

Revenue . , . . 

bales .... 

Public treasury .... 


Total , 


Pesetas 


Pesetas 


Civil list 

9,050,000 


Cortes .... 

2,821,000 

490,008,068 

Public debt . 

. 451,144,705 


Pensions 

79,584,600 

421,300,000 

Presi<ient of Council 

1,119,500 


Ministry of btsite 

6,614,437 

313, .370, 000 

,, Justice' . 

19,774,240 


,, Worship 

41,689,479 

22,187,000 

War 

. 109,293,689 

1,800,000 

,, Marine . 

83,145,046 

31,770,750 1 

,, Interior , 

93,107,789 


1 ,, Instruction 

74,845,074 


,, Public Worli 

cs, (fee. 174,215,250 


,, Finance 

18,627,386 

I 

Tax collecting . 

. 150,670,740 

i 

bpanish po8.seHsions in 

Gulf 

j 

of Guinea 

1,900,000 


Action in Morocco . 

. . 117,037,121 

1,281,035,818 i 

Total . . 

. 1,494,040,560 

(61,241,4331.) : 


(59,785,6221.) 


The National l)el>t of Spain on January 1, 1917, amounted to 9,365,072,616 
^pesetas (374,602,905/.), composed as follows: — 


External Debt Pesetas. 

3 per cent, and 4 per cent, pcriietual exterior debt — 

sealed bonds tGS,8l8,900 

Internal Debt : — 

4 per cent, iierpetiial internal delit 6,638,899,619 

5 per cent, rcdeeiiiable debt 1,526, 196,000 

4 per cent, redeemable debt (lOOS) 150,152,500 

Non-interest bearing debt due to officials . . 1,006,697 

‘ Pagar^s ’ of the Ministry of the Colonies . . 100,000,000 


9,365.072,616 

Defence. 

A KMV. 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
for 18 years. The law in force (1912) divides this period into the following : — 
1 year, recruits in deposit RrcJ,utaH e,n Caja'*) ; 3 years, active army (1st 
standing) ; 5 years, active army (2nd standing); 6 years, reserve; and 3 
years, territorial reserve. There is at present no organisation for the 
‘ territorial reserve. ’ 
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In January, 1916, a central general staff of the army was a]>pointed. 
The country is divided up into 8 territorial districts, each under a 
* Captain-General.’ The 1st to 6th inclusive each furnish to the field army 
2 divisions, the*remaining two, 1 division. A division consists of 2 infantry 
brigades, each consisting of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, but the third 
battalion is only a cadre in peace time, 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 regiment of 
field artillery of 6 batteries. The regiments of engineers have no fixed dis- 
tribution. They consist of 6 regiments of sappers, 1 of telegraphy and 1 of 
railways; all of which are irregularly distributed among the different army 
corps. There are also 3 independent brigades of chasseurs, each of 6 batta- 
lions, 4 regiments of mountain artillery, making 16 batteries, and 1 regiment 
of horse artillery of 6 batteries, and a railway regiment of 8 active and 8 
depot companies. Batteries have 4 guns. There is 1 pei-manent cavalry 
division of 2 brigades, and there are 3 jiernianent cavalry brigades. The 
Aeronautical Service consists of lieadquartcrs at Guadalajara, a balloon 
section, an aeronautic section and a depot. The peace establishment 
for the year 1917 has been fixed at 128,3.")8 men of all ranks, and the total 
strength of the field army would probably be about 300,000 combatants. 

For the units of the second line, or reserve troojis, there are at present 
116 battalion cadres, 14 squadron cadres, and 14 battery cadres. The 
second line troops are apparently intended to provide 7 divisions of about 
13,000 cojubatants each. Total about 90,000. 

There are also the Guardia Civil and the Carabincros. The former is 
a constabulary, and the latter a military police used as Customs guard 
on frontier. Both are recruit(;d from the army and under military 
discipline. The total strength of the Guardia Civil is somewhat less 
than 20,000 (2,000 mounted), and of the Carabincros nearly 15,000 
(600 mounted). 

Outside the Spanish peninsula, there are the 3 military commands of 
Melilla, Ceuta and Larache on the coast of Morocco, also the Balearic Islands 
and the Canary Islands, each of which foritis a military district. The troops 
in the Balearic and Canary Islands are mostly recruited from the islanders. 
In Africa the troops are S})anish, and are always on a war footing. A 
Commissioner-General is invested rvith supreme military command in the 
Spanish zone. The corps of occupation recently consisted of 11 regiments 
of infantry of 3 battalions, and 12 battalions of chasseurs (all battalions 
have 6 companies), 3 regiments of cavalry of 6 squadrons and 1 group 
of 3 squadrons, 2 regiments of field batteries, and 2 groups of batteries, 
2 regiments of engineers, 1 grouj) of 3 companies of sappers, and a section 
of telegraphy, 3 squadrons of aeroplanes for each separate command, situated 
at Zeluan (Melilla), Tetuan and Arcila (Larache), and the necessary sub- 
sidiai-y services. A native battalion of infantry and squadron of cavalry 
have been raised at Melilla, and 4 companies of native infantiy and a 
“mixed” company (horse and foot) have been raised to perform the duties of 
militaiy police. A total of about 70,000 men in Africa. 

The Spanish infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle, model 189$. Calibre 
*276. The cavalry have the Mauser carbine. The field artillery gun is a 
Schneider Canet 14 J iir. of 19*106. 

Spain possesses one dirigible, the *Espana,’ of the Clement-Bayard type. 
A corps of aviators has recently been created. The military school of aero- 
nautics is at Cuatro Vientos, 64 miles from Madrid. More than 25 aeroplanes 
are in service. Purchases of aeroplanes were made in 1915 in the XJnited 
States ; the number is unobtainable in official circles, as great secrecy is being 
observed in regard to them. The following wireless stations, Telefunken 
svsteni, have been erected and are in charge of the military. Central station 
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at Carabanchel, raii;:]jo 540 miles ; Barcelona, van^fe 430 miles ; Melilla, Ceuta, 
'J'etuau, liilbao, Valencia, ian*;e 320 miles; Almeiia, Laraclie, range 220 
miles ; also at Mahon (Haleares) and Coruna. 

The peace establishment of the Spanish army including Guardia Civil 
and Carabineros amounts to 12,044 ofheers and 162,233 nlen. The budget 
for 1916 was 6,585,623/. 

S]»ain has several fortresses wliich guard the frontiers and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarzun and Pamplona. On the ceiiti-al Pyrenees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyi'enees, Gerona. On the Portuguese side, 
Hadajoz (an old fortilicat ion). And finally on the coast, Ferro), Cadiz, 
Cai’tagena, Malion (Pah'aric Islands) and Ceuta (Africa). 


Navy. 
]htt( I esh ips. 




Armour * 

! o 



~ , Numc. 

5- Si 
'1 2 



i 

Armament 

‘ o H 

H . P. 

Max. 

SJUM^d 

* ■ 

Q 


o 





Drcudiu 

iU.ghts. 



10l2i Espafia . .) 

lOM Jaiiue I. 

1DI;3 Alfonso XIII. ./ 

i:.,4r.o 


10 

fs 12 in., 20 4 in.; and) , ^ 

1 0 smnller j^nns . i; 

1.5,500 

10-5 



Vre 

Dread nought , 




! 



(2 12-0 in.; 2 11 in.)l 

9 .5-5 in. ami 28: .1 

( .smaller ;^uns . . )i 



1S87 Telayo 

o,soo 1 

•> 

H) 

7,990 

10 

1 




Cruisers. 







(2 n in. ; 8 .5*5 in. ;) 



lS'>r> Carlos V. . 

; 10,002 

<l('ck 

10 

: 4 4 in ; and 22V 2 

\ smalloi jj;uns , . ) 

18,000 

19 

1898 Rio de la PlaCa . 

1,9;)0 

<leck 


12 5*5 in. ; 4 4 in. ; and) 

) 10 smalhn* ^nns , f 

0,931 

19*5 

/Princesa de As- 
' ‘ ’ I turiiis 
moo Cal.aluna , 

1 7,500 

.. 1 

! 

8 ! 

j2 11 in. ; H .5*5 in ; and) ^ 

) *20 smallt.'i* k'Uis , / 

15,000 

17*5 

18 *.5 

19 

ioOO. Extremadura 

: 2,1.14 

deck 

- 

/S 4 in. ami 8 simillcr) 

I ;4nns . . . . / 

0,949 

1900 Reina Kegeiite . 

I 5,871 ; 

deck 


jlO 0 in. and 22 smaller) 

1 guns . . . . f 

11,000 

19*5 


Thei'e are 7 destroyers and 24 modern tor]>cdo boats, and a number of 
gunboats. 

A new programme was projected, to consist of 3 Dreadnoughts, 
2 scouts, 8 destroyers, various torpedo boats, and submarines. But in view 
of the European War this pi-ogi'amme was altered (November, 1914), so 
as to give i)i'efei-enee to submarines and light cruisers in jdace of Dread- 
noughts. Thus I'or tlie next six years the programme (approved in Febr uary, 
1915) is as follows : 4 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 28 .submarines, 3 gunboats, 18 

coast defence vessels, and the Mcapiisition of submarine mines, be.sides repair 
docks and works at Ferrol, Cadiz, and Cartagena, at a total cost of 
11 , 000 , 000 /. 

In Febniary, 1915, the keel was laid of a new cruiser, now in course of 
construction, to be named Reina Victoria Eugenia, Displacement; 6,690 
tons ; s[)eeu : 24 knots. 
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The Spaiiisli dockyaid at Ferrol is now worked by a British syndicate, 
employing Spanish workmen. 

A naval wireless tel(igra]>liic station, Telefnnkeii system, witli a range of 
300 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz). There are also wireless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. 

For 1917 the strength of the navy has been lixed at 10,051 sailors and 
4,000 marines. Total number of ofheers in ac tive service in tlie navy, in- 
cluding all departmental corps: 1,582. Reserve. 141. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the soil of S])ain 88 ‘45 per cent, is classed as productive ; of this 36*5 
per cent, is devoted to agriculture and gardens, 2 '5 vineyards, 2 ‘9 olive 
culture, 25 ’3 natural grass, 22 '2 fruits. 

'rhe soil is subdivided among a very large number of pro]»rietors. Of 
3,426,083 recorded assessments to the pro])erty tax, there , are 624,920 
properties which ])ay from 1 to 10 rc'ales ; 511,666 from 10 to 20 reales ; 
642,377 from 20 to 40 rcales ; 788,184 from 40 to 100 reales; 416,546 from 
100 to 200 reales; 165,202 from 200 to 500 realcs ; while the rest, to the 
number of 279,188, are larg(*r estates, charged from 500 to 10,000 reales and 
upwaixls. The subdivision of the soil is partly the work of recent years, for 
in 1800 the number of farms amounted only to 677,520, in the hands of 
273,760 proprietors and 403,760 farmers. 

The area under the principal crops and the yiebl (for 3 years) wore as 
follows : — 




Area. 



Y leld. 



1 idii i 

1 i 

1 

101 o> 

10) 1 

1915 

1910 


Acre.s. i 

■ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

t'wts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat . 

lt,67<‘>,S70 : 

0,232,500 

10,207,380 

0.3, 18S,078 

75,822,050 

82,015,032 

liarlcy , 

, 11, IOC,. 

3.781,813 

3,031.507 

:u. 470, 800 

30,0:10,304 

:37,824,830) 

Oats . . 

1,30:1,211 

1 .4 02 ,. 300 

1,414,320 

0.005,210 

10,720,332 

0,337,102 

H.vo 

1,8sO,20C> 

1,817,055 

1,80)7,342 

12,107,140 

13,200,000. 

14,021,900 

Maize . 

l,I3(‘',7ot* 

1, 130,014 

1,107,945 

15,405,858 

12,80.0,014 

, 1 1,550.936 

Millet . 

, .y72(t 

5.705 

5,812 

70,052 

11.240 

1 52,714 

Me.sliii . 

I 108,013 

100,284 

101,707 

513,130 

532,200 

1 5.53,108 

Kice 

0C),82-1 

97,772 

101,570 

4,951,040 

4,708,012 

1 4,834,152 

Beans , 

' 43:5.823 

470,055 

502,122 

2,0:50.512 

3, 250). 00.0 

1 4.121,538 

Kidney Beans 

' 004, SOI* 

7 10, 005 

737,082 

3,879,120. 

, 3, '.037,332 

3.909,7^2 

Peas 

! 01,407 

02,1 13 

114,072 

508, 70('. 

150), 80 8 

009,748 

Chick Peas . 

: 403.372 i 

483,777 

507,587 

1,004-140 

2,097,0,20 

i 2,010,248 
253. S28 

Lentils . 

. 1 40,8] 1 i 

40,774 

52,C)o2 

101,11 1 

221, '.‘74 

Tares . 

450.232 1 

475,750 

444,870 

2,178,350 

' 1,000,724 

2,021,052 

Vetches 

: 113,085 j 

122,317 

1250)10 

708,438 

i 0^0,470 

879,332 


In 19)0, 3,210,595 acres under vines (3,169,119 acres in 1915) produced 
8,726,139,253 pounds of grapes (3,945,321,774 pounds in 1915), yielding 
ordinary red and white wines to theexteiit of 514,713,474 gallons (267,141,921 
gallons in 1915). Slicrry, nialaga, and generous wiincs were exported. 
3,617,377 acres (1914) under olives yielded 1,157,802 tons of olives and 
203,610 tons of oil. Other products are esparto, ilax, hem}>, pulse ; oranges 
and hazel nuts are largely exported, and Spain has im]<ortaiit industries 
connected with the preparation of wine and fruits. Silk culture is carried 
in in Valencia, Murcia, and otlier provinces. Theie are 34 (cane) sugar 
factories iu Spain, 'fhe total ])rodnction resulting from the 1915 harvest was 
5,011,812 kgs., or 11,046,034 lbs., only 14 of those mentioned contributing 
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to the output. In 1914, when 21 factories were working, the production 
amounted tc 6,847,328 kgs., or 15,091,510 lbs. of sugar. 

The number of farm animals in 1915 was estimated as follows : — Horses, 
512,453 ; mules, 950,836 ; asses, 826,204 ; cows, 2,91{6,170 : sheep, 
15,994,608: goats, 3,216,682 ; pigs, 2,883,081 ; camels (CanarJ Islands), 4,778. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces of Vizcaya, 
Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville ; copper in the provinces 
of Seville, Cordoba, and Huelva ; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon, Gcrona, 
Valencia, and Cordoba ; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria ; manganese in Oviedo, 
Huelva, and Seville ; quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo ; silver in 
Guadalajara ; sulphate of soda in Burgos ; salt in Guadalajara ; sulphur 
in Murcia and Almeria ; phosphorus in Caceres and Huelva. Platinum is 
reported to have been discovered in Spain in 1915. 

In 1915 workers em])loyed in connection with the mining industries were 
as follows : 116,368 men, 2,034 women, and 18,319 boys and girls under 18. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1915 was 254,010,162 pesetas at 
the pit mouth, there being 1,841 productive mining concessions covering 
a superficies of 263,196 hectares. Mining aceidents caused 243 deaths. 
The (Quantities and values of the more important minerals in 1915 were 
as follows : — 


Minerals 

Metric ton.‘^ 

Value, 
Pc.seta.s ' 

Mineials 

Metric tons | 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Antliracite . 

222,021 

4,752,.59.S 

Coal . 

4,135,919 1 

94,. 588, 603 

Asphalt 

4,521 

55,378 

LiKTiite 

328,213 

3,580,637 

Mercury 

20,717 

4,098.996 

Maijganc.se 

14,328 ' 

274,841 

Sulphur 

28,037 

206,187 : 

Silver 

; 210 1 

109,957 

Zinc 

81,922 

' 6,127,703 

licad 

, 285,266 i 

C6,S57 

Copper. . . 1 

1,489,3.57 

24,727.211 ' 

Argentiferous 

i I 


Tin , . . 

102 

' 140,848 

lead 

2,934 1 

213,975 

Phosphorite. 

9,OSO I 

1 149,165 

Salt . 

1 .305,035 ! 

1,740,207 

Iron 

I 5,617,.sS9 

1 35,001,403 

Wolfram . 

! 1 

218,321 

Iron pyrites 

1 730,568 1 

1 8,272,892 


1 1 

1 1 



Spain has considerable manufactures of cotton goods, principally in 
Catalonia. In 1910 there were 742 undertakings employing about 68,300 
looms, with 2,614,500 spindles ; in woollen manufactures there are 8,800 
looms with 662,000 spindles. There are in Spain about 144 paper mills 
(likewise in Catalonia) making writing, printing, packing and cigarette 
paper. There are 34 glass-making factories. Corks are manufactured to a 
large extent ; in 1913, 46,320 tons, of a value of 1,970,420L; in 1914, 51,089 
tons, of a value of 1,815, 577^. 

In the Spanish fisheries the total nnmher of boats employed was in 1916 
about 16,700, of which 755 are steamers; fi.sliermen, 88,539 ; and the 
value caught about 67,000,000 pesetas, representing a total weight of 
125,000 tons. The most important catches are those of sardines, tunny fish, 
and cod. In Spain there are 1,347 factories, with 30,961 workmen, for the 
preparation of sardines and fish -preserves. The value of their output 
in 1914 was 27,387,985 pesetas. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports in pounds sterling : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year j 

Im]>oils 

Exports 

1911 

1912 

1913 

& 

39,668,000 
38,510,431 , 

47,178,266 

£ 

38,479,000 

39,186,949 

39,908,9^8 

1 1914 

191.5 ! 

1916 j 

£ 

42,015,3.56 

48,260,492 

61,268,716 

£ 

36,237,783 

50,831,267 

66,386,128 
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The following table shows the various classes of imports and exports for 
two years : — 



191.^ i 

1910 

Descripfton 

Imports 

Exi.orts 1 

Iiij ports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Stoue, minerals, glassware and 
pottery 

.3,327,779 

3,727,033 i 

3,007,111 

4,536,992 

Metals and their manufactures 

1,310,730 

5,902,178 

1,802,974 

7,522,566 

Drugs and chemical products. 

Cotton and its manufactures . 

4,190,712 

2,159,243 ! 

3,024,190 

2, 80s, 460 

9,040,355 

6,403,180 ! 

0,080,976 

5,065,991 

Other vegetable tlbrcs and manu- 
factures 

1,004,605 

558,655 

729,600 

371,394 

Wool & hair <fc their manufactures 

(iOLlOll 

7,338,287 ' 

774,800 

5,199,518 

Silk and its manufactures 

915,792 

152,400 ' 

1,013,213 

171,277 

Paper and its applications 

451,180 

538, Ss7 

531,207 

804,411 

Timber and its manufactures . 

1,010, .353 

2,504,050 ' 

1,480,152 

2,227,064 

Animals and their products . 

2,498,700 ' 

1 3,482,842 ; 

2,220,751 

3,357,270 

Machinery, vehicles and vessels 

2,8.30,708 

I 203,708 ! 

1 3,584,571 

827,844 

Alimentary substances, including 
grain, sugar, wine, &c. 

8,881,514 

1 

1 io,o>.3,n3 ; 

1 7,879,360 

21,300,333 

Various 

917,791 

i 5 n3,527 ’ 

! 1,580,912 

522,154 

Gold (bar and coin) 

8,811,947 

1 14,771 i 

1 14,215,108 

5,325 

Silver 

747,973 

i 618,597 1 

j 504,773 

608,539 

Tobacco fsjiecial) .... 

914,805 


823,168 

— 

Packing 

no, .321 j 

1 

73,717 

— 

Totals .... 

48,209,492 '' 

50,331,257 : 

51,258,715 i 

55,335,128 


In 1915 the total value of wine exported was 2,364,074/. 

The following table shows the distribution of the (Commerce of Spain 
(general and special imports, and general exports) in 1914 and 1915, in 
thousands of pesetas : — 


Imports troin j| Exports to 


Country 



1914 

1915 1 

1914 

1915 


; 1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas j 

1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pe.setas 

United Kingdon . 

. i 219,497 

303,370 1 

232,753 

263,659 

France 

. ’ 134,258 

93,722 1 

250,845 

331,006 

Gernuiny 

108,124 

21,011 ' 

42,407 

8,796 

United States 

. i 147,497 1 

297,775 i 

03,005 

62,784 

Cuba .... 

. ! 6,102 1 

10,032 1 

51,977 

57,(152 

Porto Rico . 

. ' 7,342 

9,252 ! 

3,104 

2,128 

Philippine Islands 

. : 18,325 

21,975 j 

6,848 

5,192 

Morocco 

. j 2,841 

3,152 1 

13,409 

22,196 

Other countries . 

. 1 46(5,880 

: 412,238 1 

278,083 

332,804 


The customs receipts and post dues in 1913 amounted to 9,334,370/. ; 
in 1914, 7,854,493/. ; in 1915, 5,339,147/. ; in 1916, 6,001,733/. 

There is no formal treaty providing for *‘most favoured nation treat- 
ment” between Great Britain and Spain, but, under an Act passed by the 
Spanish Cortes in 1894, imports from the United Kingdom into Spain are 
subject to the minimum taiitf, and British merchants have all the advan- 
tages conceded to those of any European State. Under notes exchanged 
on December, 28, 1894, there is an understanding that commercial relations 
between the two countries will continue on this basis, subject to six months’ 
notice on either side. 

The special commercial treaty with Portugal was denounced on Septem- 
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Ih‘i 30, 1912, all francliisos suppressed, and ordinary tariff rates will be 
lienceforth applied to Portuguese exportations to Spain. 

The quantities and value of wine importetl into the United Kingdom 
from Spain were as follows in each of the last live years of Trade) 

returns : — ^ 


— ion 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1915 

Quantities (gallons) 3,171^,-81 

Value (£). . . 481,51:1 

2,02t‘.,553 

424,5713 

:},i33,i:n 

448,154 

2,800,020 

408,912 

3,293,328 

440,880 

Besides wine, the following were the ]( 
United Kingdom in tlie two years : — 

5‘iding imports from Sjiain into the 

— 1 1014 1 

1015 |i 


1014 

1915 

£ 

Iron ore . , . ' ,3,140,577 

Silver ore . . | 78,000 ! 

P.\ rites . . . , 1,0-25, 170 

Comber ore, <fec. . , I7,<*0;t 

Quicksilver . . : 221,737 

Eead . . . ’ 1,720,718 

£ 

4,572,:38l 

oi,u:» 
1,:125,780 
15,807 
:t80,021 ' 

2,158,770 ji 

Oranges 
Raisins 
Esparto, (fee. 
Onions 

Cork 

£ 

1,855.270 

412,310 

10t,00<3 

025,501 

233,309 

2,440,707 

180,415 

100,152 

1 , 012 , on 

1 i:i,:305 


The chief British exports to Spain in 1915 were linen yarn and linens, of 
the value of 119,542/.; iron, wrought and un wrought, 508,362/. ; coal, 
1,641,332/.; manures, 879,025/. ; (Litton goods, 218,890/.; woollen goods, 
98,092/.; wool, 35,070/. ; new shi]>s and boats, 2,353/. 

Total trade between Spain and the Unitt'd Ivingdoni in thons.ands of 
})ounds foi’ 5 years ; — 


Imports from Spain into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Spain from U. Kingdom 


1012 

i9i:3 

1914 

1015 

ion; 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 


14,552 

14,304 ' 

14,114 

18,804 

1 25.021 

0,887 

7,S51 ! 

0,378 

0,190 

1 8^524 


Shipping- and Navigation. 

The merchant navy of the Kingdom contained on January 1, 1916, 
603 steamers of 816,747 tons net, ami 240 sailing vesseds of 31,101 tons net. 
Bilbao and Barcelona are the cliief maritime centres. 

The shipping entered and cleared at Spanish ports in two years was as 
follows ; — 


- 

1915 

1910 

Entered : 

With cargoes .... 

In ballast 

No. 

8,0.34 I 
7,443 

j Tons 

1 8,120,151 

0,713,701 

No. 

»;,450 

0,503 

Tons 

0,23.3,085 

4,704,614 

Total .... 

Cleared : 

With cargoes .... 

In ballast 

10,0/7 

1 14,83:3,042 

j 13,0)3 

10,9:17,699 

1.3,748 

1,399 

: 12,010,883 

1 1,923,180 

14,905 

1,200 

12,759,031 

1 ,308,699 

Total .... 

15,147 

1 14,543,069 

1 16,105 

14,067,780 
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Of the vessels entered in 1916, 8,495 vessels of 6,021,182 tons (entered) 
and 10,868 vessels of 7,852,829 tons (cleared) were Spanish; and in 1916, 
10,427 vessels of 7,828,584 tons (entered) and 10,029 vessels of 7,889,882 tons 
\clear<?d) were Spanish. Sliipinn" under the Bi itish fla" formed 39*3 T)er cent, 
of the whole. ^ 


Internal Communications. 

The total leni^th of tln3 railways in Si)ain in 1914 was 15,091 kilometres 
(9,377 miles), of wliicdi 11,483 kilometres (7,135 mihvs) are of normal gauge 
(1*67 metres, or 5 48 feet), and 3,596 kilometres (2,235 miles) are of varying 
gauges, chhdly 1 metre,(3 28 feet). The remaining 12 kilometres (7 miles) 
are cogwheel and funicular lines. In 1914, 57,898,995 ])assengers were 
carrietl on the diflereiit liiuis, and 28,968,386 tons of goods transported. In 
1914-1915 the following lire's were opfmed ; Medina de llisseco- ralanquinos 
(57 miles); Alicante-Denia (57 mih's) ; 4\)ri-(; del Miir (Mi'ilaga), 5 miles. 
The whole of the Spanish railways belong to pr ivate companies, hirt nearly all 
have obtained guar-aritees or subventions from the Govei iirrrent. The most 
important com]>ariies are those in the North, with 3,861 kilometres (2,399 
miles) ; Madrid-Saragossa* Alicante (system Airtigua arrd Gatalaria), 3,364 
kilometres (2,090 rnilt's) ; Andalnces, 1,083 kilometres (673 miles); Madi'id- 
(laceres- Portugal and West, 777 kilonretres (483 miles) ; South of Spain, 361 
kilometres (22f miles) ; La Hohla to Valm.iseda and liirchama (naii’ow gauge), 
312 kiloineiros (194 miles) ; and Medina-Zamoi*a-Or(‘nse and Vigo, 299 kilo- 
metres (186 miles). The otlicial gauge of the ]>r irrci])al Spanislr railways has 
hitherto, for strategical reasons, been purposely kept dilfereiit from that of 
France, and in conse(pience of this passenger’s are obliged to change trains at 
the frontier stations. The attempt made in 1882 to remedy this state of affairs 
was not successful. In January, 1914, howevru’, a schenre was ordered to be 
drawn up for* the construction of a standar’d-gauge railway with a double 
track from Madrid to the Fi’onch frontier. 

The Post Otlice carried in 1915, in the inland service, 197,425,248 letters 
and post-cards, and 131,538,457 printed papers and samples; iiv tire inter- 
national service, 9,771,661 letters and post-cards, and 7,353,408 })ritited 
papers and samples. There were 6,952 post-oflicos. Receipts, 36,557,963 
pesetas ; e.xpcnses, 20,840,617 pesetas. 

The length offlines of telegraphs in Spain in 1914 w^as 61,812 miles; 
the total number of interior messages sent and rectuved w'as 11,497,784. 
International messages sent 839,806, received 924,805, transit 250,475. 
The number of telegrajrh offices was 2,132. 

In 1914 there w(;re 97 urban telephone systems and 188 intcrurban cir- 
cuits ; the total number of telephone stations was 34,203. 

The “Com})ahia Nacional de 'iVlegrafia sin llilos ” holds the Government 
conccssiou for tiro Pulrlic Service wuth ships, and betw^eeii the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Sei’vice with Knghind, Italy, Austria 
and Germany. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system : one at 
Aranjuez equit)ped with two sets : one with 430 miles range for communica- 
tion with the shore stations, and another with 1,000 miles range designed to 
cari’y out- international commercial servic.e with England and other countries. 
Three stations situated at Cadiz, Teiieriffe, and Meleiiara ( Las Palmas), 
e({uippcd wu‘th two sets cacJi: one of 860 miles range to carry out the service 
between Spain and the Canary Islands, ami another of 250 miles range for 
ship and shore tJ’aflic. Two stations, one at Larcciona and another at Vigo, 
with two sets each : one of 600 miles range to carry out international corn- 
inercial service with England, Italy, and Austria, respectively, and another of 
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260 miles range for ship and shore traffic. One station at Seller (Majorca) 
with 600 miles range to carry out international service and ship and shore 
traffic. Finally, three stations with a range of 400 miles to communicate 
with ships at sea aiid with the central station at Aranjuez, w^ich are installed 
respectively at Santander, Caho de Palos, and Cabo Fiiiisterre. 

A royal decree ordains that all Spanish merchant vessels carrying 
passengers or mails, or subsidised by the Government, must be fitted with 
wireless telegraphy. 


Money and Credit. 

The note issue of the Bank of Spain is regulated liy law of May 13, 1902. 
On February 24, 1917, the position of the Bank was as follows: — 


1,000 Pesetas. 


rgold . . . 1,318,220 

Cash in hand silver . . . 747,889 i 

V. bronze . . . 3,415 j 

Portfolio 905,4.30 i 

Public Treasury .... 100,015 : 

Advances to Treasury . . . 150,000 


1,000 Pesetas. 


Property 14,201 

Ca}dtal and reserve . . . 170, <4)0 
Notes in circulation . . . 2,338,334 
Deposits and Accounts current . 770,714 

Discounts 336,980 


Savings bank deposits in Spain, December 31, 1916, 529,371,957 pesetas, 
distributed over 830,523 accounts. Post Office Savings Banks, which were 
created under the law of June 4, 1909, were opened on March 12, 1910. 
There are at present 734 offices in operation. 

The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : 
gold, 920,613,935 pesetas; silver, 1,330,589,807 pesetas. In 1905-07 no 
gold was coined ; in 1906 07, no silver was coined. No coinage was struck 
during the years 1908 and 1909. In 1910, money coined to the value of 
1,976,180 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money retired from 
circulation. In 1911, 286,843 pesetas of 50 centime pieces were coined, 
as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centime piece.s. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces 
of 1 centime and 1,639,500 pieces of 2 centimes were coined. In 1914, 1915 
and 1916 no new coins were struck. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Centesimos is of the value of a franc, OJf?., or 27 to 28 
pesetas to the pound sterling, but the actual value is about 9t^. 

Gold coins in ii.se are 25, 20, 10, and 5-pe.seta pieces. Silver coins are 5- 
poseta, 2-peseta, 1 -peseta, and 50-centime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins are of the .same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding French coins. Under a law of July 29, 1908, the Government is 
withdrawing from circulation the spurious 6- peseta pieces which had become 
common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 15^ to 1. But of silver coins only the 5-peseta piece is legal 
tender, and the coinage of this is re.stricted. 

On January 1, 1859, the metric system of weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, besides these, the old weights and measures aie 
still largely used. They are: — The Quintal = 220*4 lbs. avoirdupois ; the 
Libra =1*014 lbs. avoirdupois ; the Arroba, for wine = 3J imperial gallons ; 
for oil = 2J imperial gallons ; the Square Vara = 1 *09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
Fanega =1J imperial bushel. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Spain in Gukat Britain. 

Ambassador. Merry del Val y Zulueta (appointed March 16, 

1918). * 

Counsellor. — Antonio Benitez y Fernandez. 

Second Secretary. — Domingo de las Barcenas. 

Attaches. — Seiior Oonde de Eril, Sehor Don F. I.opez Roberts, Sehor Don 
Fernando Valdes Ibargiien, Marquis de Mbs and Sehor Don redro de Zulueta. 
Military Attache. — Lieut. -Colonel Julio Vicens. 

Consul-General in Jose Congosto (appointed February 6, 

1913). 

There are Consular representatives at Cardill, Glasgow, Liver])ool, New- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agents in all the princii)al towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Spain. 

Ambassador. — The Rt. lion. Sir Arthur llardiiige, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(appointed October, 1913). 

Counsellor. — J. C. T. Vaughan, M.V.O. 

Secretaries. — Percy Loraine, J. E. ilope-V'^ere, and H. Stopford Birch. 
Military Attaches. — Major Joscelyne Grant and Captain Yischer. 
Consul-General (at Barcelona). — C. S. Smith. 

There are Consular rejiresentatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Coruna, Madrid. 
Seville, Malaga, Alincria, Valencia, and other places. 

Colonies. 


The area and population of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area : Englisb j 
S(iuare miles | 

Population 

Possessions in Africa : 

Rio de Oro and Adrar 

Spanisli Guinea 

Fernando Po, Annobon, Coiisoo Great Elobey, 
Little Elobey 

i 73,000 ’ 

12,000 

814 j 

j 

12,000 

200,000 

23,844 

Total, Africa 

85,814 j 

235,844 


For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Sj'ain. Rio do Oro and Adrar, stretching southwards along the Sahara 
coast from the south-western frontier ot Morocco, are under the governor- 
ship of the Canary Islands, with a sub-governor resident at Rio de Oro. 
The capital of this colony is Villa Cisneros (lat. 23 46 55 N., long. 

18*" 11' 13^ west of Paris). There is no town called Rio de Oro, the name 
being applied to tiie arm of the sea and the colony generally. i ni • 

The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea, extends from tho Muni 
to the Campo river and the German Kamerun, its eastern boundary 
being on the meridian of 11^" 20' E. of Greenwich. The capital is Santa 
Isabel; in the Island of Fernando Po, which has an area of 1,185 square 
miles. Tho principal mountain is known as tlie Pico de Santa Isabel, or 
Clarence Peak (10,190 feet). Tho island is considered one of the most fertile 
spots on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions of Spain in the 
Gulf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Anuobon (6i square miles), Little 
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Elobey (35 acres), Great Elobey(} square mile) and Corisco (5J square miles), 
and the district of Rio Muni on the mainland (9,264 S(|iuire miles), the prin- 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast region is low and marshy and 
contains vast forests. The vegetation is luxuriant and places along the 
coast there are Spanish, French, and English factories. But there are no 
harbours and the rivers are all inaccessible to vessels. The po])ulation of 
Fernando Po is believed to be about 17,000, of whom about 12,000 are 
aborigines of the island and about 5,000 contracted labourers from Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Southern Nigeria, and the Rio Muni. The 
labourers from the British colonies number about 600 or 700. There are 
about 250 to 300 Europeans in the island, about 30 of these being British. 
The population of Little Elobey is about 150. Great Klobcy is covered with 
bush and is almost uninhabited. It is believed that Corisco and Aiinobon 
each contain about 1,400 inhabitants, while the population of the Rio Muni 
territory is estimated at 130 whites and 89,000 natives. All the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at Santa Isabel. A Sub- 
Governor is apjminted to the district of Bata and another to the district of 
Elobey, which includes the Islands of Corisco and Aimobon. The aborigines 
of Fernando Po are calhsl Bubis. Those*, of Elobey and (hn isco are mostly 
of the Benga tribe, but like the people of Annobon they t ike the names of 
their respective islands. In Bata the l^unwes are the jirincijial tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 
Spain has given to France the right of pre-(!m})tion in case of the sale of any 
of tliese African colonies or the adjacent islands. 

For the position of Spain in Morocco see under Morocco, 


Books of Reference concerning Spain and Colonies. 

The j)ublicatioiis of the Dei'artments of Agricultur(\ Comiuerce uiul Public Works ; of 
Public Instruction; of Marine; of War; of Finance; of the Jnstituto Geografico y 
E.stadistico (Census, ). 

Nomen clator do las ciudades, villas, lugare.s, aldeas, y denias entidades de jmblaeion de 
Espana, forinado jior la Direccion General del Instituto G('ogi"iflco y Kstadi.stico con 
referericia al 31 de Dicienibre de 1000. *2 vols. Madrid, P.MH. 

Censo de la ])oblacion de Es])afia el HI do. dicienibre de I'.'JO. Tomo i, la. Svo. 1913. 
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Bell (A. G.), The Magic of Spain, London, 1912. 

Blond (Mrs. A. Le), Cities and Sights of Sjiain. London, 1904. 
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Siiain. London, 1901. 
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London, 1911. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholder.^. Annual Rojiort of Council. Londori. *• 

Delbose (R. F.), Libliograjihie des Voyages en Espagiie ct cn Portugal. [From Revue 
hlapanique for Marcli, July, November, 1890.] Paris, 1896. 

Espafia, sus Monuiucntos y Arles, siuNaturalcza e llistoria. [A series of 21 voluines by 
variou.s writers.] Barcelona. 1884-91. 

Frnnek (U . A ), Four Months Afoot in Spain, riondon, 1911. 

Freeston (0. L.), Tlie Passes of tlie Pyrenees. London, 1912. 

Guyot (YviiH)y I/Evolutioii jiolithpie et Sociale en Espagne. Paris, 1899. 

Gwynne (P.), The Guadalquivir. Its Personality, its People, and its Associations. 
London, 1912. 

Hare (A. J. C.), Wanderings in Spain. 8th ed. London, 1904. 
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SWEDEN. 

SVERIGK.) 

Reigning King. 

Gustaf V., bom June 16, 1858. Succeeded to the throne on tlie 
death of hia father, O.scar II., December 8, 1907. Married, Sept. 20, 
1881, to Princess Victoria, born August 7, 1862, daughter of Friedrich, 
Grand Duke of Baden. 


Children of the Kiug. 

I. The th'own Prince Custaf Adolfo Duke of Skiine, born Nov. 11, 
1882, mariied, June 15, 1905, to Prince.ss iMargaret Victoria, ))orn 
January 15, 1882, dauglitcr of Prince Artliur, Duke of Connaught: 
otfspring, Prince Gustaf Adolf, born April 22, 1906 ; Prince Sigvard, 
born June 7, 1907 ; Ib’incess Ingrid, born March 28, 1910 ; Prince Bertil, 
born Feb. 28, 1912 ; Prince Carl Johan, born Oct. 31, 1916. 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sbdernianland, born June 17, 1884, 
married. May 3, 1908, to Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna, born April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Prince Lennart, born May 8, 1909. 

III. Prince Eric, Duke of Viistinanland, born April 20, 1889. 


Brothers of the King. 

I. Prince Oscar Beniadotte, Count of Wisborg, born Nov. 15, 1859. Konounced 
hi.s succession to tlie throne and married, March 15, 1888, Ebba Murick of Fulkila 
born Oct. 24, 185S. 

II. Prince Carl, Duke of Viisterg()tland, born Feb. 27, 18(U. Married August 27, 
1897, to Princess Ingeborg, born Aug. 2, 1878, daughter of King Frederik of Denmark. 
Issue, Princess Margaretha, born June 25, lvS99 ; Prince.ss Martha, born March 28, 1901 ; 
Princess A.strid, boin Nov. 17, 1905 ; and Prince Carl, boin Jan. 10, 1911. 

III. Prince Eugen, Duke of Narke, born Aug. 1, 1805, ^ 

King Gustaf V. is the fifth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great -graiKbson of Marshal Bernadotto, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who 
was elected hcir-ai)[)arent of the crown of Sweden by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the throne Feb. 5, 1818, 
under the name of Carl XIV. Jolian. He was succeeded at his death, 
Marcli 8, 1844, by his only .son O.scar. The latter died July 8, 1859, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Carl XV., at whose premature death without 
male children, the crown fell to his next surviving brother, the late King. 

The royal family of Sweden have a civil list of 1,345,000 kronor, or 
74,064^. The sovereign, besides, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, or 
16,520/., voted to King Carl XIV. Johan and bin successors on the throne 
of Sweden. 

As to the dissolution of the Union with Norway, see under Norway. 
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The following is a list 

of the kings and aueens of Sweden, 

with 

the dates of their accession, 

from the acce.ssion of the House of Vasa 


House of Vasa. 


House of Hesse. 


Gustaf 1. . \ . 

1521 

Fredrik I 

1720 

Eric XIV 

1560 

House of Holstein- Gottorp. 

Johan III. . . . . 

1568 

Adolf Fredrik 

1761 

Sigismund . . . . 

1592 

Gustaf III. . 

1771 

Carl IX. - . 

1.599 

Gustaf IV. Adolf. 

1792 

Gustaf. II. Adolf 

1611 

Carl XIII. 

1809 

Christina . . . . 

1632 

House of Ponte Corvo. 


House of Pfaliz. 


Carl XIV. Johan. 

1818 

Carl X. ... 

1654 

Oscar I. . . . . 

1844 

Carl XI 

1660 

Carl XV 

1859 

Carl XII 

1697 

Oscar II. . 

1872 

Ulrika Eleonora . 

1718 

Gustaf V. . 

1907 


Constitution and Government. 

The fundamental laws of tlie Kingdom of Sweden are : — 1. The 
Constitution or Reger ings-formen of June 6, 1809 ; 2. The amended 
regulations for the formation of the Diet of June 22, 1866 (modified 
under an act passed in 1909) ; 3. The law of royal siu cession of September 
26, 1810 ; and 4. The law on the lil)erty of the press of July 16, 1812. 
The King must be a jueml)cr of the Liitlieran Church. His Constitutional 
power is exercised in conjunction with the Council of State or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law ninst have the assent of 
the crown. The right of iun)osing taxes is, however, vested in the Diet. 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Cljamber consists of 150 members. 
The election of the members takes place by the ‘ Landstings,’ or provincial 
representations, 25 in number, and the municipal corjjf (rations of tlie 
towns, not already represented in the ‘ J>andstings,’ Stockholm, Goteborg, 
Malmb, Norrkbping and Gavle. The Coustitnencies are arranged in 6 
groups, in one of which an election takes place in Soidember every year. 
The manner of the election is proportional and regulated by a special 
election law. All members of the First Chamber must be above 35 
years of age, and must have possessed for at least three years previous 
to the election either real ])roperty to the taxed value of 50,000 kronor, 
or 2,777/., or an annual income of 3,000 kronor, or 166/. They are 
elected for the term of six years. The Second Chamber consists of 230 
members elected for 3 years by universal sutTrage, every Swede over 24 
years of age, and not under auy logaJ disability, having the right to 
vote. The country is divided into 56 constituencies, in each of which 
one member is elected for every 230th part of the population of the 
Kingdom it contains, the number to be elected in each constituency 
being ascertained prior to every 3-year period. The method of election 
is projiortional, luid the voter may (or may net) indicate on the ballot paper 
the party to which the candidates he votes for belong. On the voting 
paper the names of the candidates must appear in vertical succession, 
and these names may not exceed in number the number to he elected by 
more than 2. In the counting of votes, papers with the indication of 
party are grouped according to parties and the order of candidates 
within each group determined ; papers wdth no i>arty indication are 
counted separately in a *fr,ee group/ Tlie places to be given to the 
different groups of voting papers are decided according to the d’Hondt 

4 P 
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rule. Rep.’escntatives and their substitutes are chosen in the same election. 
The members of both Cliarnbers obtain salaries, free of income tax, for 
their services, at the rate of 1,200 kronor, or 66/., for each session of 
four months, or, in the case of an extra session, 10 kronor (11.9.) a day, 
besides travelling expenses. The salaries and travelling expenses of the 
deputies are paid out of the public purse. 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Minister of State. The 
Ministry, appointed March 30, 1917, is composed as follows : — 

MinUter of State {Premier). — Carl Swartz. 

Minister for Foreign A ffairs. — Admiral Lindinan. 

Minister of Justice. — S. J. Sternberg. 

Minister of the Interior. — II. O. F. von Sgdoiu. 

Miiiistcr of Finance. — M. Carleson. 

Minister of Marine. — Commodore Ericson. 

Minister of KducMion and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — M. Hauimarstrom. 

Minrster of Agriculture. — M. Dahlberg. 

Minister of IFar. — (a)1. APerman. 

Ministers without Port f olio. —M. and M. Ericson. 

All the members of the Council of State are responsible for the acts of 
the Government. 

The second chamber, elected Sept, 1914 : 86 Conservatives, 87 Socialists, 
and 57 Liberals. The upper chamber (116 elected every ycai*) ; 90 Conserva* 
tives, 44 Liberals, and 16 Socialists. 

The provincial administration is entrusted in Stockholni to a High 
Governor, and in each of the 24 governments to a prefect, who is nominated by 
the King. As executive officers of the prefects there are 117 bailiffs (Krone* 
fogdar) and 518 sub-officers (LaTismiin). The right of the people to regulate 
their own local affairs is based on the communal laws of IMarch 21 , 1 862. Each 
rural parish, and each town, forms a commune or municdpality in which all 
who pay the local taxes are voters, forming the communal assembly. The 
communal assembly in the country, and an elected town council in the towns, 
decide on all (juestions of administration, police and communal economy. 
Ecclesia.stical affairs and question.^ relating to primary schools are dealt with 
by the parish assemblies, presided over by the pastor of the parish. Each 
government has a county council (Landsting) which regulates the internal 
affairs of the government. The council meets annually for a few days in 
September under a president appointed by the King from among its members. 
The members are elected by the towns and provincial districts. Towns 
having a population of at least l-150th of the total population of the realm 
and towns already separated from the ‘ Landstings,' and where the number 
of inhabitants is not fallen below that which caused their separation, are 
administered separately by their munici])al councils : these towns are Stock- 
holm, Gbteborg, Malmo, Norrkbping, ami Gavlc. As in elections for the 
Diet, so in the communal elections of munieijjal representatives, of members 
of the * Landstings,’ &c., the method of election is proportional. Women 
pos.sessing the right to the communal vote are also eligible to communal 
positions, except to be members of the ‘ ]jand.stings.’ 

Area and Population. 

I. PnOGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at first every 
third 3 ear, and subsequently, after 1776, every fifth year. At present, 
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a general census is taken every ten years, besides which there are annual 
numerations of the people. 

The area and population of Sweden, according to the census taken on 
December 31, 1^10, and estimate for December 31, 1916, are as follows ; — 

7 ^ T 7 7 


Governiuents (Liin) 

I Area ; English 
square miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1010 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1010 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1916 

Stockholm (city) .... 


842,328 

408,702 

7,713*0 

Stockholm (rural district) . 

LM)s7 

220,181 

226,781 

75 6 

Upp.sala 


128,171 

132,710 

04*7 

Sddennanland 

2,»)‘20 

178,608 

186,537 

7u0 

(5ster)jcdtland .... 

4,26o 

294,170 

301,482 

70*7 

Jonkdi)ing 

4,447 

214,464 

221,370 

49*8 

Kronoberg ..... 


167,006 

160,478 

40*0 

Kalmar ..... 

4,454 

228,120 

228,202 

61*2 

Gottlaiid 

1,‘J‘JO 

65,217 

66.814 

Vo -7 

Blekiiige 

1,1 ()4 

140,850 

140,427 

128*4 

Kristianstad .... 

2,402 

228,. 307 

286,122 

04*8 

Malmdhus 

1,871 

467,214 

470,656 

260*3 

Hallaiid 

1,000 

147.224 

147,481 

77*0 

Gotehorg and llohus . 

1,048 

881,270 

411,282 

2iri 

Alvsborg 

4,014 1 

1 287,602 

205,800 

00*2 

Skaiahorg 

8,278 i 

' 241,284 

241,260 

73-7 

Varmlaud 

7,450 1 

260,136 

200,082 

36*0 

drebro 

8,620 1 

207,021 

213,407 

60*6 

Vastmanlaiid .... 

2,008 j 

166, 020 

104,408 

03*1 

Kopparberg 

11,680 

288,873 

244,277 

211 

Gavleborg 

7,016 i 

263,702 

261,7.36 

34-4 

Vasteriiorrland .... 

0,860 1 

260.612 

260,778 

20-5 

Jamtlaiid 

10,000 ‘ 

IIS.11.6 

120,006 i 

6*8 

Vasterbotteii .... 

22,740 ! 

101,806 

172.740 

7-6 

Norrbotteri 

40,731 ; 

101,132 

176,903 

4*3 

Lakes Variern, Vatteni, Malareu, i 





Hjalmaren , . . | 

3,612 ' 

' 


— 

Total 

173,036 1 

6,522,403 i 

6,767,600 

83*3 


In 1916 there were 2,817,950 males and 2,939,616 females. 
The growth of the ])opuIation has been as follows : — 


Year 

Population 

Increase per ct, 
per annum 

Year 

Population 

Increase per ct. 
per annum 

1840 

3,1.38,887 

' 

1 " 

loco 

6,136,441 

0*71 

1880 

4,605,008 

0*06 

1010 

6,622,403 

072 


With the exception of (1910) 25,290 Finns, 7,138 Lapps, and some 
thousands others, the Swedish population is entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family. 

On December 31, 1910, there were 21,708 foreigners in Sweden, including 
subjects of Russia and Finland 8,438, Norway 4,537, the German Empire 
3,400, Denmark 2,900, the United States 816, the United Kingdom 288, 
other states 1329. 


The population was divided a.s follows in 1910 : — 


- 

Male 

Female 

. 

1 

Male 

Female 

Unmarried . 
Married . 

! 1,600,81.3 

1 900,340 ! 

1,680,141 

910,845 

•• 

[ Widowed . 
j Divorced . 

106,170 

2,900 

1 

i 221,816 

: 6,372 

1 
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Movement of tue Population. 


1. Births^ Deaths^ and Marriages. 


Year 

Total living 
Birtlis 

Of which 
Illegitimate 

I Stillborn Marriages 

Deaths 
exclusive of 
Stillborn 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1912 

122,898 

20,250 

2,222 22,149 

79,24 1 

52,027 

I9i;i j 

120,200 

20, 1(50 

' 2,218 22,229 

70,724 ! 

53,470 

19141 ; 

]2<>,451 

— 

22,845 

7s, 189 : 

51,202 

19151 1 

12.5,(149 


22,148 

82,422 ■ 

29,027 

191(U 1 

12 ',21 1 

~~ 

— 25,15(; 

77,082 i 

42,521 


1 Provisional. 


'1. Emigration. 


Yeai' 1 

Tiiimi- 

i Total 

i To U. 8. of 

1 Y ear 

I mini- ! 

Total 

To U 8. Of 

grants 

1 Eiuigrants 

1 

! America 

grants j 

Emigrants 

America 

190.8 

9,818 

! 12, !99 

8.872 

; 1912 

8,290 

18,117 

12,896 

1909 

8,071 

i 21, 092 

i',221 

1912 

8,407 

20,240 

10,329 

1910 

8,142 

; ‘27,810 

' 22.520 

lint 


12,900 

9,589 

1911 

►7 7r,o 

i I9,9i»7 

15,571 

1915 

0 257 

7,512 

4,528 


11. Pja.\(MJ‘AL Towns, 

III 1860 the town population numbered only 464,519, in 1900 1,106,951, 
and in 1915 1,555,166, showing an increase of from 11 per cent, of the whole 
population of Sweden (in 1860) to 27 per cent, (in 1915). 

Towns over 10,000 inliabitants at the beginning of 1917 : — 


Stockholm . . 

. 40S,7‘)2 

I/nik<.]»ing . 

. . 25,0)2!' 

U(ide valla 

. . 13,581 

Gotelx^rg . . . 

. 19!. 5 25 

Viisieras . . 

. . 25,408 

Kri.slian.stad . 

. . 12,693 

Malmi) .... 

. 111,822 

Ber.ih . . . 

. . 22,810 

Falun . . . 

. . 11,906 

Morrkoi)ing . . 

, 55.0)22 

Tmnd . . . 

. . 22,100 

Yslad . 

. . 11,869 

Giivle 

30,0)22 

Ilalnisr.a<l 

. . 18,87!' 

Vastervik . . 

. . 11,545 

llaksirigborg 

. 25,782 

Karl. stud . . 

. . 18,778 

8i)(lerh:imn . 

. . 11,436 

Orebro . . . 

. 24,452 

Lnnd.skrona . 

. . 17,204 

Nykojting . . 

. . 11,1.38 

E-‘^kil.'^tuna 

. 20, 1 1 1 

Sundsvall 

. . 10.0)51 

Tvalh*b*>rg 

. . 11,051 

Joiikoping . . 

. ‘28,705 

Kalmnr . . 

. . 10,622 

Oslci .simd . . 

. . 10,118 

Karlskrona . . 

. 2.s,;.50 

Tiollliuttan . 

. . 14.191 

Visby . . . 

. . 10,115 

Uppsala . 

. 27,970 

8odeital.)e . 

. . 14,000 

llani".8an(l. . 

. . IU,0‘25 


Eeligion and Instruction. 

The mass of the population adliere to the Lutberan Protestant Church, 
recognised a.s the State religion. There are 12 bisliojuics (Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see), and 2,576 parishes at the beginning of 1917. At the 
census of 1910, tin; number of ‘Evangelical Lutherans' was returned 
at 5,497,689, the I’rotestant Dissenters, Baptists, and Methodists, numbering 
13.715. Of other creeds, there were 3,070 Roman Catholics (under a Vicar 
Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,112 Jevv.s, and 817 others. No civil 
disabilities attach to those not of the national religion. The clergy are 
chiefly .supported from the. parishe.s and the ])roceeds of the Church lands. 

The Kingdom has two universities, at Uppsala and Lund, the former 
having 2,347 and tlie latter 1,277 students in the autumn of 1915. 
There are also a State faculty of medicine in Stockholm (409 students) 
and private universities in Stockholm (}>hilo.sophical and law faculties 
with 657 students and 49 amlitors) and Gdtehorg (philosophical faculty, 
with 247 students). In Stockholm there is also an academy of conmicrce 
with 167 students. In 1915 there were 77 public secondary schools, with 
24,828 pupils ; 48 people's high schools, 2,704 pupils ; 15 normal schools for 
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elementary school teachers, 1,953 pupils ; 2 high and 7 elementary technical 
schools, about 3,335 pupils ; 45 navigation schools, 344 pupils ; military 
schools, agricultural schools, veterinary and other special schools ; besides 
institutions ami schools for deaf mutes and the blind. Public elementary 
instruction is grJltuitous and compulsory, and children not attending schools 
under the supervision of the Government must furnish proofs of having been 
privately educated. In 1914 there were 15,773 elementary schools, with 
23,495 teachers and 813,433 pupils. Di 1914 the expenditure on elementary 
education was 50,(345,795 kronor, of which 13,476,454 kronor came from 
the State. Among the recruits (Bevaring) of 1912 only 0’16 per cent. W’ere 
unlettered, only 0*31 per cent, unable to write. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is eiiiirel}^ independent of the Government. 
Two functionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Justitie-Ombudsmau, or Attorney-General, exercise a control over the admin i- 
vStration. The former, appointed by the King, acts also as a counsel for the 
Crown ; while the latter, who is a[>pointed by the Diet, has to extend a 
general supervision over all the courts of law. The Kingdom, which possesses 
one Supreme Court of Judicature, is divided (bi'ginning of 1917) into 3 high 
court districts and 212 district courts divisions, of which 91 are urban 
districts and 121 country districts. 

In town these district courts (or courts of first instance) are hedd by the 
burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country by a judge and 12 jurors — 
peasant proprietors — the judge alone deciding, unless the jurors unanimously 
differ from him, when their decision prevails. In Sweden trial by jury only 
exists for affairs of the press. 

In 1912, 2,548 men and 294 women were sentenced for serious crimes ; at 
the end of 1915 there were 1,522 hard-labour ])risoners. 

Pauperism. 

Each commune is bound to assist children under 15 years of age, if their 
circumstances require it, and all who from age or disease are unable to support 
themselves. In other cases the coinmnnal jioor board decides what course to 
take. Each commune and each towm (which may be divided) constitutes a 
poor district, and in each is a board of public assistance. In 1914 these 
districts possessed workliouses and similar establishments to the number of 
2,007, cat)able of lodging 65,380 people. There were besides 2,051 smaller 
cottages for the poor, assigned as dwellings for 7,400 ])aupcrs. 

The total of (hose in receipt of relief was in 1914 251,850, of which 
144,849 belonged to country paiishes and 107,001 to towns and urban 
districts. Recipients of relief ainonnted relatively to lie mean population 
to 3*54 per cent, in the country, 0*72 in towns, and 4*43 on the average for 
the whole kingdom. A revision of the poor law ordinances now' in force 
may be expected in the near future. 

Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for six years are shown as follows : — 


Year | 

Reveniio 

Expenditure . 

Year | 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1911? ; 

1913 

19lt 

£ i 

u;,24G,S(n 
ir),sra;,G72 
13,2^7,013 1 

10,753,948 
11,202,201 
11,909,904 'i 

! 

: I9l.'> 1 i 

10101 
19171! 

£ 

21,370,110 ^ 

22,(»07 O'lO 
24,833,001 1 

£ 

21,370,110 
22,007,009 
i 24,833,061 


^ Kstiniates. 
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Tho budget of revenue and expenditure for the year 1917 was as follows 
(18 *16 kronor -!/.):— 




( 

! 1 

Expenditure 


Uevenub 


; 

Ordinary 

expenses 

Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

Total 

(a) State revenues : 
Taxes ; 

Kronor 

' f«) Actual 

Expenses : 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Cajdtation tax 

850,000 

Royal Hou.sehold. 

1,345,000 

— 

1,345,000 

Taxon iiicoinc.-iaud 


Justice 

5,472,366 

086,534 

6,458,900 

property, &(i. 

40,850,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

l,80l,s30 

276.261 

2.168,100 

Succession duty . 

6,000,000 

; Army . 

60,878,448 

51.856,052 

112.234.500 

Other stamp-duties 

13,500.000 

Navy . 

24,088,612 

20'2 'l.nsS 

45.280,200 

Taxon War I’rotits 
Customs 

Excise on sjiirits, 

20,000,000 • 
68,750,000 

1 Interior 

Education and 
Ecclesiastical 

14,859,766 

16,083,434 

30,043, 2(X) 

malt, sugar and 


Adairs 

34,253,:r. 1 

6,1“ 23, 346 

41,076,700 

toluicco 

SO,200,0(X) 

F' nance 

24,001,912 

4,096,788 

28.701,700 

Miscellaneous. 

7,471,300 

Agriculture 

s,502,3r):i 

6,323,337 

14,8*25,700 

(b) Net receipts from 
productive fund'i 


Pensions 

Expense.s for the 

6,884,560 

3,798,i*75 

10,683,535 

of the State : 
Btisiness of the State : 


Diet, <frc. . 
Interest on llic 



1,628,000 

Railways 

Posts and tele- 

2 1, 000,0 W 

national debt . 
Special expendi- 

— 

— 

40,482,400 

graphs , 

Waterfall works . 
Domains 

Interest on shares in 
the Luossavaara- 
'• Kiirunavaara Co., 
ind. 

Interest on share.s 
in the Swedish 
Tobacco Monopoly 
Co., Ltd. 1 . 
Intercut on out- | 

13.720.000 

4.350.000 

17.573.000 1 

i 

2.750.000 ; 

! 

1.080.0 JO 

ture for defence 

(b) Improvement o/' 
State, property 
and reduction of \ 
debt: 1 

Pu.siiieH.s of Ibo i 

To be paid with 

loans ' 

1 revenues 

Kronor Kronor 

15,024,965 

standing loans 
(tf) Of the profit of the 

1 4,215,000 ' 

! 

Stale . . . ' 

j Loans to private 1 

56,754,300 

8,800,900 

65,555,200 

National Bank . 
(d) Capital assets lalcen 

1 8,120,fH»0 

1 

: rai!wa\.s, Ac. 

; Amortization of 

1 1,910,000 

50,000 

11,960,000 

into 
( e) Loans 

; 22,321,500 

i 104,314,300 

! 

i; the national debt 

I Cost of introduc- 

i i n g tobacco 

! monopoly . 

1 F’tind fr om iutoxi- 

ii eating liquor 

leveiiiie 

|j 

8,6,50,000 

4.077,000 

5, 00", 000 

4.977.000 

8.650.000 

5,(KK),000 

Total revenue . 

1 446.095,100 
i(24, 833,061/.) 

jj Total expenditure . 




446,995,100 

(24,833,061/.; 


^ Dnrinjj ]014 all tho indopcinlent tobacco industries in Hwetlen, together with the 
so-called tobacco trust, were consolidated into one regie and taken over by the Government. 
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The value of the laud and house property of Sweden is thus returned 
for 1916 — 

Kronor 


Taxed : Agricultural land in the country . 

,, * ,, iti tlie towns 

Other real estate in the country 
, ,, ,, in the towns . 

. 3,390,904,940 

79,778,100 
1,449,970,200 
. 3,787,818,350 

Total 

UuUxea: Nation.! | {ll ^ . 

"cTnZlraltesrl';;*}-— V • • • 

acadcinios, • ■ • - 

. 8,714,537.590 

351,019,300 
270.440,900 

. . . 248.777,550 

540,4h0,360 

Total 

. 1,410,644,110 

Grand total .... 

. 10,131,181,700 


The expenditure for the Church is chielly defrayedby the parishes and out of 
the revenue of lauded estates belonging to the Church, and the amounts do 
not appear in the budget estimates. The expenses for public instruction 
are in great part defrayed by the parishes. 

On January 1, 1916, the public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
entirely for [productive purposes (railways, &c. ), were as follows : — 




Kronor 


Kronor 

Funded loan 

of 1880 with 3A int. 

02,327,820 

Fntnled loaji of 1900 with 3^ int. 

43,200,000 

t’ 11 

1880 ,, ,35 ,, 

55,053,333 

.1 1907 „ 4 „ 

46,800,' 00 

11 11 

b'^871 „ 3,«, „ 

84,819,920 

,, ,, 1908 ,, 4 ,, 

54,480,000 

11 

1888 ,, 3 

24,191,111 

„ 1911 „ 4 „ 

72,000,000 

11 11 

1890 „ 3^ ,, 

24,083,5.50 1 

,1 191.3 ,, „ 

72,000,000 

U 11 

1894 „ ,3 ,, 

I7,503.2n0 i 

,, 1914 ,, 5 ,, 

151,177,000 

M 

1S99 ,, n ,, 

31.752,720 : 


»» 11 

1900 ,, 3.t ,, 

30,320,000 1 

Total . . . 

812,608,606 

11 11 

1904 „ 3j „ 

30,000,000 ! 


(45,144,914/.). 


All the loans are ])aid off gradually by means of sinking funds. Tlie 
debt amounts to 142 kronor per head of the population (at tlie end of 1910 
it was only 96 kronor per inhabitant) ; but as the receijpts from business 
undertakings and outstanding loans exceed the whole interest, the charge 
per head is nominal. The total assets of the State on January 1, 1916, 
amounted to 2,193,000,000 kronor : thus the financial situation of the State 
shows a surplus of assets of 1,380,000,000 kronor. 

The income of the communes in 1914 was 21 8,381,537 kronor, and the 
ex])enditure 237,185,574 kronor. Their assets amounted to 991,918,594 
kronor, and t heir demts to 665,161,591 kronor. The revenue of the provincial 
representative bodies (landsting) was 16,052,782 kronor, and ex]>endituro. 
18,661,443 kronor ; their assets 55,597,730 kronor, and debts 25,227,309 
kronor. 


Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces are recruited on the ])rinciple of universal service, but 
aided by a voluntarily enlisted versoiinel winch forms the permanent cadre.s 
for training purposes. 

1 These bonds may be redeemed by the National Debt Board at six months’ notice. Out 
of this loan, the amount of 85,656,300 kronor was sold between 1887 and 1914. 
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Liability to seiTice commences at the age of 20, and lasts till the end of 
the 42nd yoar. The men belong to the first ‘uppb&d ’ of the active army or 
Bevaring for 11 years ; then for 4 years to the second ‘ uppb4d ’ ; and finally 
for 8 years to the Landstorm. The initial period of traipiiig is 250 days 
for the infantry. It is 281 days for cavalry, horse and /ield artillery, and 
heavy fitdd artillery, and 295 days for garrison artillery and engineers. The 
infantry is called up for exercise 4 times, 3 in the first period of their service, 
for 30 days each time, and later for 15 days. The cavalry and artillery have 
3 trainings, 2 of 42 days and 1 of 25 days. 

The field army is likely to consist, in the first instance, of 6 divisions, 
each of 2 brigades of 2 regiments (12 battalions), with a regin\ent of cavalry 
(4 squadrons), a regiment of field artillery (11 batteries of 4 guns each), 
a' company of engineers, a pontoon train, a telegraph detachment, a 
supply company, a bearer company, ammunition column and train. There 
would be also a oa\'alry division of 4 regiments and the horse artillery 
division (16 squadi'ons and 3 batteries). The total would amount to about 
100,000 combatants. The first ‘ uppb^d ’ of the Beviiring would be able (as 
far as numbers go) to furnish a nearly equal number of reserve troops, while 
the second “nppbad” would provide a sufficient reserve to make good the 
losses on field service, but it is not known at present what is to be the 
organisation of the considerable resei ves which will be available. 

The table below shows the })eace establishment in 1915 : — 




1 ^ i 

Hank and File 


Troo])s 

« 

o 

i i 

1 

■jS'S? S 

rotal 


O 

0 

5 



Arinv-Btaff, ifec. ..... 

02 

0.8 

i i 

130 

Infantry, 28 regiments (82 battalions) 

120.S : 

70 

: 11.300 ' 45,000 1 

60,072 

Cavalry, 8 regiments (C^Q squadrons) 

Field Artillery, 6 regiments and 1 corps ^ 

t-,*- o 1 

38 

1 3,840 2,.000 

6,651 

(60 batteries) and 3 Horse Artillery 
batterie.s 





Position Artillery, 1 regiment and 1 bat- 
tery (7 batteries) .... 

401 

M.:. 

1 

; 3,120 5,500 

0,210 

Garrison Artillery, 1 regiment (10 com- 



1 


panies) . ..... 





Engineers, 4 corps (10 companies) . ^ 

Train and Medical Service, 6 corps ami 1 

128 

42 

475 : 1,700 

2,345 

company (10 companies) 

00 

42 

042 ' 3,100 

3,874 

Tntendance ..... 

— ■ 

200 

nOO : 050 

850 

Total Peace establishment 

2,207 

014 

22,477 58,450 

83,838 


The total number of hor.ses was 10,479. 

The total numbers on the rolls amount to about 485,000. 

The strength of the reserve of officers and voluntarily enlisted men 
amounts to about 26,250, that of the Bcvaiing to about 275,000. 

The Landstorm is supposed to amount to about 170,000 of all ranks. 

The Swedish infantry are armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6*6 mra.) ; 
the horse and field artillery have the Krnpp 7 '5 cm. Q. F. gun. The military 
budget for 1917 amounted to 112,234,600 kronor for the army, 45,230,200 
kronor for the navy, and 15,024,965 kronor as special expenditure for defence# 
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Navy. 


The following is a list of the principal ships ; — 


a 

o 


1 'iS 

rt 2 

Maxiiiiuni 

armour 


Torpedo 

tubee 

i 

•0 £ 

^ 03 
« 0 
i c 

‘S 

Name 

rr ^ 

o - 

On 

Oil 

Armaraeut 

j 0 ^ 

1 ? ^ 

ej «D 
^ 33 


' 


belt 

guns 



1 ^ S, 

C. 

09 

1884 

j Svea .... 

8,300 

1 11} 






18S9 

Gota. . . . 

8,3'.»0 


1 8*2-in. ; 7 6-in. . 

1 

4,750 

16 

1891 

1 Thule . . . 

3,300 






1895 

' Odeii ... A 







1807 

; I'hor . . . . ] 

! Njortl . . .j 

3,700 

10 

10 

2 10-iii. ; 0 4’7-iu. . 

1 

5,300 

17 

1897 







1899 

pristighcleu . 

I Aran . . 

{ Vasa .... 1 
tTapperbeten .| 

3,(^0 


S 

2 8'2-iu. ; 6 6-in. . 

2 

, 5, GOO 

1 

1900 

3,750 ' 

7 

7^ ' 

2S*2'in.; 6 6-iTi. . 

2 

5,500 

17 

1901 

Mfinlighctcii ./ 

1 

I 






1904 

Oscar ir. . . 

4,000 

i e 

71 

2 8 * 2 -in, ; 8 6 -in. . 

2 

9,000 

18 

1904 

Fylgia . . . 

4,810 

4 

' 5 ’ : 

8 G-in 

2 

12.400 

2*2 

1912 

Svei'ige . . 

7,100 

^ i 

8 

4 11-in. ; 8 G-in. . 

0 

: 20,000 

22*5 

1915 

/ 0 Hstdf V. . 
iDrottning 117/-' 

\ torin . . .) 

7,100 

1 8 

S 

4 11 ill. ; 8 G-in. 

- 

* 20,000 

22*5 


There arc 8 destroyers, 5 old lorpedo-gunhoats, 33 torjxMlo boats, and 14 
submarines. 

The ])ersonncl of the Royal Navy is divided into three classes, viz. : 1. 
The Active List ; 2. The Reserve ; 3. The JJevdring. On the active list are 
4 ilag-ofTicers, 8 commodores, 19 captains, 19 commanders, 101 lieutenant- 
commanders, 104 lieutenants, 51 sub-lieutenants, 681 warrant officers, and 
4,000 petty olficers and men, while about 310 commissioned officers belong 
to the Reserve. 

On the active list of the Royal Coast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
3 lieut. -colonels, 7 majors, 82 captains, 38 lieutenants, 20 sub-lieutenants, 
182 warrant officers, and 1,288 ])ctty officers and men. 

The new programme of coiislruction awaits the termination of the war. 
The Swedish navy, though small, is highly efficient, and will doubtless try 
to profit by the experience of tlic present contest. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture, 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country. In 1751 only 9*5 per 
cent, of the i)Opiilation depended lor a livelihood on the various industries and 
commerce ; in 1840 tJic poicentage had risen to 10*75, in 1870 it had 
advanced to 19*6, in 1900 to 38*8, and in 1910 to 45*8 per cent., so that 
tD-day the population of Sweden is about equnlly divided in the pursuit of 
agriculture on the one band and commerce and industries on the other. 

The number of farms in cultivation in 1911 was 359,871 ; of these 
there were of 2 hectares and under, 88,967 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 230,477 ; 20 to 
100 hectares, 33,189 ; above 100, 3,163. Of the total land area of Sweden 
9*1 per cent, is under cultivation, 3*3 per cent, under natural meadows, 
and 64*2 per cent, under forests, the products of which form a staple 
export. 
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The following table shows the area and yield of the chief crops for 3 
years : — 


Acreafje (hectares) Produce (tons) 


Crop 

1 1014 

! 

1015 

1010 

1014 

f.n5 

1 1010 

! 

Wheat . 

i 272.525 

302.000 

310 835 

230,575 

240 572 

244,362 

582,433 

Uve . 

0S2,275 

07G 050 

023,085 

701,054 

587,018 

Barley . 

441,000 

4.35,025 

420,337 

205, .51 8 

310,340 

3 18,. 330 

Oats 

i 1,059 100 , 

1,003,675 

1,077.147 j 

702.871 i 

1,325,302 

1,851.104 

Mixed corn . 

' 414,500 

460,150 

472,235 ( 

105,742 1 

303.270 ! 

305,107 

Leguminous crops^ 

i Sa.n.'iO 

80,.'\00 ' 

7.s,o:.0 ■: 

28,137 i 

40,300 j 

46.811 

Potatoe.s 

i ,sso,;ioo 

380,700 

377,507 

1,720,28'. : 

2,144,783 1 

1,400,104 

Roots-. . . j 

! 202, ?50 

200,025 : 

272 057 j 

.3 340,000 i 

2,515,013 i 

3,084 808 

Ilay’i . . . i 

3,030,425 

3,010,000 

3,127,755 1 

3,545,443 | 

i 

3,340.07] ; 

5,039,820 


1 Peas, beans, and vetclu's. - Sugar djcet eml fodder-roots. And fodder j lauts. 

The value of all crops was estimated in 1911 at 1,134 million kronor, in 1915 
at 1,329 and in 1916 at 1,481 million kronor. On Juno 1, 1916, the live 
stock was as follows: Horses, 701,099 ; head of cattle, 2,913,159; sheep 
and lambs, 1,198,469; pigs. 1,065,396. 

II. Minks and Minehaks. 

Mining has been from time iniincmorial the lea<ling industry oi Sweden, 
which was the bigge.st producer of iron in Europe until the use of coal for the 
manufacture of pig-iron revolutionized that imlustry. The lack of fossil fuel 
i.s the leason why at present mining in La])]dau<l merely concerns itself with 
the raw products, though oxf^criments maile in recent years have carried 
the problem of electric piodiiction of iron ore a good step forward. ITc 
mining of ore from tlic ore-fields of central Sweden has become one of iho 
biggest export industries of the country. There were raised in the year 
1915, throughout the Kingdom, 6,883,300 tons of iron ore. The pig-irou 
produced amounted in 1913 to 730,257 tons, in 1914 to 639,718 tons, in 
1915 to 760,701 tons; the bar iron to 516,561 tons in 1913, 441,060 tons 
in 1914, 537,922 tons in 1915. Of iron ore in 1913 6,439,750 tons, in 1914, 
4,787,314 tons, in 1915, 5,994,000 tons were exporte<l ; of pig-iron, 208,013 
in 1913, 175,400 in 1914, 302,000 in 1915. There were also raised in 1915 
221 tons of gold oie, 2,671 tons of silver and lead ore, 10,549 tons of copper 
ore, 55,937 tons of zinc ore, 7,607 tons of mangaiiese ore, and 76,324 tons 
of sulphur ])yrites. The gold produced amounted to 37*349 kilograms, the 
silver to 753*7, the lead to 1,917,678, the copj)er to 4,561,584, the zinc to 
8,588,384. There are not incon.si<lcral)le veims of coal in the southern ])arts 
of Sweden, giving 412,261 tons of coal in 1915. In 1915 there were 46,863 
persons (4,413 yniing peoj»lc under 18) engaged in mining. 

III. iNDUKSTItJKS. 

The industries of Sweden arc .spread fairly well over tlie whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached its higlie.st ]>ei’rection north of the 
Polar circle, and the mo.st imj>ortant sawmills arc located along the shores of 
the Gulf of Hothnia. The produclieii of iron and steel has taken place in 
central Sweden since the eailie.st times in Swedi.sh liistory ; ]»ig iron is 
produced chiefly in Sandviken, Domnarvet, Uddoholm, and Eagersta. 
Cream separators, lighthouse a])]>aratus, telephone suj)plies, motor.s, and 
many kinds of electrical macliinery are among the highly specialised products 
of the metallurgical industries. The porcelain factories of Korstrand and 
Gustavsberg ami the glass factories of Kosta and Rcjmyrc produce wares that 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
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factories for the production of finished products are scattered all over the 
countryside. Of the workmen employed in the industries of Sweden, those 
who resi<le in the country exceed ip number the workmen who live in towns. 

The timber aifd wood- work industries of Sweden are of great importance. 
The public forests ^mostly on crown-lands), have an area of 8.147,672 hectares 
(not including settlement and crown-farm forests amounting in 1915 to an 
area of 626,843), and yielded, in 1915, 5,378.789 cubic metres of 
timber. In 1914 there were in Sweden 1,101 saw mills and planing mills with 
42,173 workpeo[)le who turned out sawn or planed timber to the value of 
196,178,605 kronor ; 443 factories for joinery and furniture with 10,450 work- 
peoyde, the output for the year being valued at 30,825,084 kronor ; 119 
factories for wood-pulp with 12,266 work})eo])le, output 106,536,372 kronor ; 
and 68 paper and yiasteboard mills with 11,175 workpeoyde, outymt 
66,364,315 kronor. The extent of .some other Swedish industries in 1914 is 
shown in the following table : — 


Branch of industry 

Factories 

Workj)eople 

Value of output 




Kronor 

Bar-iron and steel work.s 

121 

21,728 

125,784,6'.'5 

Iron and .steel-goods factori s . 

310 

13.M)4 

51,299,738 

Mechanical work.sliops . 

622 

41,739 

195,477,617 

Wharfs and doclc-Tfir<ls . 

29 

7,068 

24,125,242 

Metal -votxl.s factories i . 

141 

:>,.6-19 

34,.303, 896 

Stom!-quarries and -dressing Wfu ks . 

2r..S 

12,593 

10 076 026 

Brick works .... 

2r*l 

8,891 

15,946.419 

FIom’ ami grain mills 

6SS 

2,8.SK 

130,628,009 

Syririt factorie.s .... 

132 

901 

33,891,494 

Malt-liqiior brewcrie.s 

372 

5,916 

46,408.242 

To>*aceo factories .... 

S4 

4,680 

28,7tU;966 

Dairies ..... 

1,263 

3,s.50 

80,563,044 

Margarine factories 

23 

650 

28,457,543 

Cotton-siiiiining and -weaving works . 

62 

13.258 

60,845,975 

Wool-sjdnning and -weaving work.s . 

121 

11,323 

63,6''9,807 

Tanneries ..... 

12S 

1.879 

36.330,073 

Shoe factories .... 

87 

8,301 

49,092,265 

Match factories .... 

17 

7,313 

19,832,115 

Other chemical industry works . I 

107 

2,597 

! 22,174,888 

Klectric-powcr works . , , i 

238 

1,888 

30,474,715 


^ Manufacture of metals otlier than iron. 

Til 1914, 265,873 men, 52,425 women, 34,186 boys, and 12,361 girls 
(under IS years of age) were employed in factories. 

Commerce. 

The total cu.stoins-diitics levied in 1911 amounted to 61,076,460 kronor, 
in 1912 to 65,218,399 kronor, in 1913 to 70,549,758 kronor, in 1914 to 
59,942,241 kronor, and in 1915 to 56,157,242 kronor 

The treaty of peace and commerce botw«‘en England and Sweden of 1654 provides for 
the “most favoured nation'’ treatment betw’ccn the two countries, and that of 1826 
provides for similar treatment between the United Kingdom on the one hand, and Sweden 
and Norway on the other. 

The imports and exyiorts of Sweden, un wrought gold and silver and coin 
not included, have been as follows (18*16 kronor = £1) — 


- 

1911 

1 

1912 

i 

1913 

: 

1914 : 

1915 

! 


£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

i 38,020,306 

43,110,900 

I 46,615,505 1 

40,024,964 1 

62,918,269 

Exports 

36,538,325 

41,876,069 

45,008,097 j 

42,530,566 1 

72,487,024 
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The following were the values of the leading imports and exports for 
two years, unw’rought gold and silver and coin not included : — 



! Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


! 1914 

1914 

1915 

1915 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Textile manufactures 

. 63,923.890 

9,864,320 

62,772,523 

87,745,233 

Corn and flour 

: 51, Oil. r, 01 

0,410 744 

133,187,548 

900,339 

Colonial wares 

50,7.''0,416 

1,697,078 

01.381, It'D 

19,112,005 

Raw te.xtile material and varn 

07,584,28.3 

10,612,476 

180, .31 0,543 

104,111,342 

Minerals, of imports mostly coal . 

i 125,909,727 

71,215,208 

100,080,559 

105,899,685 

Metal goods, machinery, &c. . 

89,717,840 

02,210,652 

83,470,748 

150,085,007 

Live animals and animal fooil . 

Hair, hides and other animal pro- 

1 2 1,2 49, .573 

11 5, 088, ,521 

37,802,277 

182,874,374 

ducts 

: 38,305,721 i 

24,s16,020 

71,430,185 

! 67,850,507 

28,341,875 

Metals, raw and partly wrought 

. 47,711,121 ' 

84,747,700 

136,040,244 

Timber, wrought and unwrought . 
Wood pulp, j)aper and paper 

: 12,097,419 i 

; 1 

174,068,200 

8,485,318 

235,597,883 

1 

manufactures .... 

4,786,082 ' 

137,023,511 

5,888,402 

104,129,024 

Other articles 

160,130,561 1 

55,451,102 

i 

220,422,411 

14.5,521,198 

Total 

; 720,007,873 i 772.355,073 ’1,142,504.96.5 
(10,027,067/.) (42, 580,560/. )^(62, 01 3,209/.; 

1,310.304,399 

(72,487,0201.) 


Prior to 1914 the vahics of imports and exports were calculated according to average 
prices in dwcdisli port, exclusive of Customs duties. For most of these average prices 
merchants were consulted by the Board of Trade (Kommers-Kollegium). Since Jan. 1, 
1014, returns as to value must be uiveri by th<' iiiijujiters and exporters themselves for all 
goods (the so-called declared value). Imports are recorded as from the country of con- 
signment, and exports as to the country of ultimate destinnticu. 

A new ^Swedish faritf law came Into effect De(‘emhcr 1, J‘»ll. It provides for a single 
tariff instead of the maxinium ami minimum t.n iirs till then in eirect, and authorises the 
Government to retaliate for diserinnnation against Swedish pro<luots by imposing surtaxes 
up to 100 per cent, of duty on dutiable L:otds, and np to tlic full value of the goods in the 
case of articles admitted free of duty under the tariff'. 

A national fSwtdisli trndc-uiark was introduced (1911) by Sveiiges Alliniinna 
Ilandelsrorcning (General Coininercial As.sociation of Sweden). Tlie i!])pcr tuilf of the mark 
shows the three royal Swedisli crown-, on a li:.ht-blne ground, and the words “Svonsk 
Tillverkning " (Swedi.sli manufacture) aie sliowu on a light yellow ground below. 

The following table shows tlie value of the trade with the principal 
countries with which Sv/eden deals : — 


Country. 

Imports 

1 Exjjorts 

1 IilipiU'tH 

j Exports 

luijiorts 

Exports 

from (1912) 

to (1912) 

I from (191.3J 

1 

j u«(/9]3) from (1914) 

to (1914) 


‘ Kronor 

Kronor 

; Kronor 

^ Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Great Britain . 

188,950,396 

222,794.923 

200,814,456 

237,884,98.2 183.808,336 

2.58,819,413 

Germany . 

273,857,308 

170,937.291 

2.S9,f 02,490 

179,077,75s 

238, 549,. 542 

174,840,086 

Denmark . 

40,034,759 

07,483. 17t> 

53,079,832 

70,6.50,084: 51,647,174 

72,840,913 

Norway . 

23,677,5.59 

42,911,926 

25,928,132 

54, 0.34, 026' 29,035,773 

48,881,780 

Russia (includ- 
ing Finland) 

52,302,19s 

41,990,582 

.50,519,901 

46,977,785' 23,782,606 

48,4.57,416 

France 

33,173,946,, 

53,227,755 

35,283,883 

66,260,3111 

28,879,766 

32,687,062 

Spain 

3,731,409! 

10,387,283 

3,900,114 

11,218,849! 

3,027,573 

11,707,463 

Netherlands 

1‘1,8I5,017| 

1 ■',948,8.59 

20, 8 83,0- 5 

19,225,430 19,302,515 

18,700,010 

Belgium . 

■ 1.3,11 3, 540| 

19, 040,. 579 

1 3,39'^, 000 

LS 597.837, 

8,93.5.923 

8,242,871 

United States , 

00,458,246 

32,140,149 

70,583,1.50 

34,402.004 78,076,212 

t 41,208,092 

Other countries 

; 64,118,579 

80,5.88,. 875 

577,925 

79,016, 730j 61,862,393 

56,460,067 

Total . 

782,893,946 

760,469,404 

846, .537, 568 

817,347,030; 726,907,873 

1 

772,866,073 


The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade returns) the 
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chief articles of import and export in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years : — 


Imports ^ 

11)14 1 1915 

p]xj»orts 

• 1914 

1915 

' • 

£ 1 £ 


£ 

£ 

Wood and timlior 

5,021,475 0,684,100 

Goal .... 

2,801,176 

2,128,507 

Iron, pig and puddled 

rivl,l7(5 ! 051,607 

Golloriyarn 

1 04,. 542 

101,868 

,, bar . 

308,377 402,011 

Cotton manufactures 

203,211 

272,216 

Steel ingots, Ac. 

185,071 518,217 

; Macliinery 

308,302 

250,793 

Matclies 

270,809 ' 507.128 

j Woollens . 

86,458 i 

63,058 

Butter. 

1,017,575' O09,.5a8 

• Iron iminufacturcs . 

530,035 

538,213 

Packing paper . 

! 7‘HX770 1,1 18,411 

i New ships 

.534,700 

— 

Wood pulp . 

i 2,707,051 3,092,748 

1 

1 Tin .... 

204,072 

301,379 


Total trade between Sweden and U.K. (in tlionsands of pounds) for 


5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1 1012 

1913 

1914 

' 1915 

1916 

linporiB from Sweden to 11 K 
Exports to Sweden from U.K. . 

, 1 13,230 

. j 7,137 

14,212 

8,220 

■ 14,124 
7,708 

19,801 

6,278 

20,596 
[ 6,581 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The Swedish mercantile marine engaged both in the home and foreign 
trade on January 1, 1915, was as follow.s 



Sailing 

Steam and Motor 

Total 

January 1, 1915 

: Gross 
; Tonnage 

No. 

' Gross 
Tonnage 


Gross 

Tonnage 

20-.500 tons 

1,471 : 144,356 

778 

' 12!v9S 

2,240 

274,154 

500-1,000 ,, 

1,000-2,000 ,, 

' 20 21.036 

154 

111,591 

’lS3 

133,527 

s i 9,760 

266 

381,906 

274 

301,006 

Above 2,000 tons 

1 ; 2,094 

138 

446,277 

139 

448,338 

Total 

. ' 1,.509 178,146 

1,336 

1,069,539 

2,845 

1,247,085 


On daiiuary 1, 1917 Sweden had 2,801 ships of a total tonnage of 
1,1 28, -135. 

The port of Gdtcborg had the largest sbip]nng in the beginning of 1915— 
nanielv 302 ves.sels of 227,081 tons ; and next to it came Stockholm, 
possessing 305 vessels of a total burthen of 194.359 tons. 

Vessefs entered from and cleared for foreign luntries, with cargoes and in 


ballast, in 1914, a.s follows : — 



With G.-irgoes 

111 

ballast 

Total 


Net 

; Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered : 

Swedish . . . ! 

Foreign . . . j 

i 

10,711 1 5,47.5,778 
12,229 ! 4,701,525 ' 

1 

6,340 

5,018 

j 964,731 
’ 1,403,789 

17,0.57 

17,247 

6,440, .512 
6.105,314 

Total entered . j 

22,940 j 10, 177,303 

11,364 

' 2,368,523 

34,304 1 

12,545,826 

Cleared : i 

Swedish . . . 

Foreign . . . • 1 

1 14,100 5,593.890 ■ 

1 1 4,265 1 5,428,545 : 

2,V)93 

2,059 

1 84 9,. ">.57 

692,905 

17.U2 i 
17,224 

6,443,447 

6,125,550 

Total cleared 

[ 28,455 11.022,435 ' 

.5,951 

I 1,546,562 

34,406 

12,568,997 

Total qntered & cleared 1914 

1 51,395 21,199,738' 

17,315 

‘ 3,915.085 

’ 68,710 

1 25,114,823 
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Internal Communications. 

In 1914 129,712 ships and boats passed through the canals of Sweden. 

At the end of'*1915 the total length of railways in Swedei? was 9,228 miles, 
of which 3,044 miles belonged to the State. The receipts the State railways 
in 1915 were 118 million kronor, and exj)eiiscs 90 6 million kroiior. The total 
cost of construction for the State railways to the end of 1915 was 652,307,000 
kronor, and for private railways in 1914 598,346,000 kronor. The total number 
of passengers on the State railways in 1915 was 26,800,000; weight of goods 

16.850.000 tons ; private railw.ays in 1915, 30,202.000 tons of goods, and 

43.368.000 passengers. 

The length of the telegraph lines at the end of 1915 was 40,821 miles, 
19,121 miles of which bedonged to the railways. I’ho State telet)lione lines 
had a length of 226,689 miles, the private teleplione lines a length of 117,879 
miles. There were 3,075 tclegra])h offices. The number of messages .‘•ent in 
sent in tlic year 1915 was 7,005,108, including 1,525,339 in transit. In 
1915 there were 271,797 instruments employed in the telephone service, 
including 86,529 private teletdioncs. 

The Swedish Post Otflce carried 513,941,000 letters, ])ost-cards, journals, 
&c., in the year 1915. The number of j)ost-offices at the end of the year was 
3,938. The total receipts of the Post Office in 1915 amounted to 29,614,040 
kronor, and the total ex{)euditure to 24,572,257 kronor, leaving a surplus of 
5,041,783 kronor. 

Money and Credit. 

The Riksbaiik, or National Bank of Sweden, belongs entirely to the State 
and is managed by directors elected for three years by the Diet, except one, 
the president, who is designated by the King. It is a bank of exchange to 
regulate financial relations with foreign countries ; it accepts deposits of money, 
and on sufficient security it lends money for pnri)Ose8 in which there is no 
speculative element. The Bank is under the guarantee of the Diet, its capital 
and reserve capital are fixed by its constitution, and its note circulation is 
limited by the value of its metallic stock and its assets in current accounts 
at home and abroad ; but its actual circulation is kept far within this limit. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private banks 
(joint-stock banks included) in Sweden for January 1, 1916 (18 16 kronor — 
IZ.). There are 14 conjointly responsible private banks and 52 joint-stock 
banks (beginning of 1916). Since December 31, 1903, only the Riksbaiik 
has the right to issue notes : — 


Assets 

The Riksbank 

1 

i Other Banks 

Total 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Real e.*jtatc and furniture , 

— 

06,377,614 

66,377,014 

Gold and bullion 

126,705,90(1 

72,272,408 

10.^,978,374 

Billp, etc., T>ayaT)le at sight 

18,029,950 

57,490,832 

82,818,172 

50,848,131 

306,572,775 

Bonds and (Joverninent securities 

249,0hl.943 

Share.s 

— 

17,890,000 

17,890,906 

Claims on Swcdi.sh bank.s . 

— 

50,754,044 

50,754,044 

Claims on Forei^^n banks . 

1 51,084,129 

182,018,734 

233,102,863 

771,962,805 

Bills payable in Sweden 

113,620,242 

05n,842,123 

27,274,102 

Bills j)a.Table Abroad .... 

91,141,106 

118,415,208 

1,368,160,951 

Outstanding loans .... 

Ca.sh credits and overdrawn current 

24,879,780 

1,343,271,171 

accounts 

2,288,898 

516,044,521 1 

518.333,419 

Sundries 

! 63,963,440 

166,289,453 

220,262,893 

Total 

540,204,292 

8,372,435,811 ^ 

3,021,689,608 
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Liabilities 

1 The Iliksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Original subscribed capital 

.50.006,000 

376,095,410 

426,095,410 

Other funds 

21, •260,000 

294,851,620 

316,111,620 

Notes ill cinuilation 

.'{27,885,943 

— 

327,885,943 

Bank pout bills in circulation 

2,608,145 

82,385,500 

84,903,735 

Lurrent accounts 

126,638.2.1 

.367,8 '9,0.36 

494,468,177 

Deposit accounts . 

300 

1,205,373,408 

1,205,37.3,708 

Deposit on savings bank accounts 

— 1 

425,274,744 

425,274,744 

Liabilities to Sw dish banks 

1 

1 

175,809,s55 

175,809.855 

Idabilities to Foreign banks 

. . 9,954,639 | 

81,669,891 

94,624,530 

Loans raised .... 

— ! 

130,314,033 I 

130,314,033 

Sundries 

10,8 >7,024 

229 830,824 i 

240,687,848 

Total .... 

549,204,292 

3,372,435,311 1 

.3,921,039,603 


The savings-banks statistics (exclusive of Tost Ofricc) are as follows 


- 

1912 1913 1914 

1915 

Number of depo.sif ors at end of year 
Deposits at end of year, kronor 
Capital and reserve fund, ditto. 

1.664.16.3 ! 1,717,694 . 1,755.009 

901,2,3'>,925 ' 95*2.605,043 986.689.261 

76,17.3,643 80.389,720 84,493,493 

1,807,495 

11,06.5,445,871 

87,843,652 


At the onil of 1915 the Post Office Savings Rank bad 582,829 depositors 
and 47,850,089 kronor of de]»osits. 

The Private and Joint-Stock Ranks also act as Savings Ranks. Their 
statistics of depositors and deposits are as follows : — 


— j 1912 1913 1914 i 1915 

Number of depositors at end of year i 920,950 98C,3I2 l,()45,30Sl 1,126,056 

Deposits at end of year, kronor . 320,853,735, 349,420,213, 371,557,265j 425,274,744 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed May 27, 1873, with additional treaty of October 16, 
1875, Sweden, Norway, and Deinnark adopted the same monetary 
system. 

The Swedish Krona, of 100 lire, is of the value of l5. IJt^., or about 
18 kronor to tho pound sterling. 

The gold 20-kronor piece weighs 8 '960572 grammes, '900 fine, containing 
8 '0646 grammes of fine gold, and the silver krona weighs 7 '5 grammes, *800 
fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Bronze coins were issued in 
December, 1916. 

Tho standard of value is gold. National Bank notes for 1, 5, 10, 50, 100, 
and 1000 kronor are legal means of payment, and tho Bank is bound to 
exchange them for gold on presentation. The 1 kronor notes were issued in 
September, 1914. 

No gold coins were made at the Swedish mint during 1915, but 9,304,841 
silver and bronze coins, with a nominal value of 1,999,772 kronor were 
’ssued in 1916. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Sweden in Great Britain. 

Envoy Ecdranr dinary and M inister Plenipotentiary , — CtiUiit H. Wrangel, 
G.C.V.O. (appointed May 10, 1906). 

Councillor, — W. Bostniiu, M.V.O. 

Second Secretary. — E. K. F. Liljevvalch. 

Military Attache . — Major E. Mossberg. 

Commercial Attache. — E. G. Salilin. 

Chancellor. — J. Stille. 

Cons^U- General in London . — Daniel Danielssou. 

There .are Consular representatives at the following places: — Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Glasgow, 
Hartlepool, IIiill, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Southampton, and 
many other places. 


2. Of Great Britain in Sweden. 

Envoy and Mini.^tcr . — Sir E.sine W. Howard, K.C. M.G., C. Y.O. (April 
15, 1913). 

Secretaries. — R. II. Clive and Sir C. A. F. Kcnnard. 

Naval Attache . — Captain M. W. W. P. Consett, R.N. 

Mililanj Attache. E T. Fardley-Kussel, M.V.O., R.A. 

Consul at Stockholm. — W. A. Churchill. 

There are also Consular representatives at Gothenburg, Borgholm, 
Gafle, Kalmar, Sbderhamn, Visby, Varberg, &c. 

References concerning Sweden. 

1. OfFIC(AL I’UnLICATIONS. 

Bidrag till Sverige.s orTiciella stati.stik : .SV»* Statesman’s Year-Book for 101'). The 
series Bid rag ” ends with the yeir 1011 (except the puhlicatioii.s with the letter U; on 
Local Government, Poor ilelief ond Finance). It lias been leplnoecl by the. new series, 
** Sverigea ofRciella atatistik,” mentioned below. BDxjkholin, 1857-1910. 

Arl)«tHstatistik. Stockholm, 1899-1011. 

Sveriges otticiclla statistik. (Keport.s on Popnlalion, Agriculture, Mining, Indu.stry, 
Coinirierce and Navigation, Social Statistics, <fee.). Stockholm, 1912-1917. 

Stati.stiska meddelanden. Stockliolm, 1912-1917. 

Kommensiella ineddeianvlen, utgivna av Kungl. Kommerskollcgium. Stockholm, 1914- 
1917. 

Meddelanden frdn K. Koinmci^kollegii afdelning for arbets.stalistik. Stockholm, 
1903-1911. Replaced by: Sociala meddeiandeii, utgivna av Socialstyrelsen (:=Statistika 
meddelanden, seria, F.) 

Statistisk ^rsbok for Sverige (Annuaire statiatupie de la Sutide), First Year 1914. 
Utgivcn av Kungl. Stati.stiska (Central by ran. Antiual. Stockholifi, 

Statisti.sk tid.skrift, utgifven af Kiingl. Stat.i.sti.ska Centralbyrdn. Stockholm, 1862-1913. 

Sveriges rik.sbaiik. Published by the Bank of Sweden. Annual. (First issue, 1908). 
Stockholm. 

Sveriges statskalender for 1917. Utgiven efter Kungl, MHjestats n&digsteforordnande 
av des.s Veten.skaps-Akadoini. Uppsala, 1917. 

Guinchard (J.), Sweden, Historical and Statistical Handbook, issued by order of the 
Swedish Government. 2 vols. Stockholm, 1914. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Ahlenius (K.) and Sjogren (O.), Sverige, geograOsk, topograflsk statistisk beskrifning 
(in publication). 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. lOtb ed. Leipzig, 1912. 

Bain (R. N.), Gustavns HI. and his Contemporaries. 2 vols. London, 1894. — 
Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire In “Heroes of the Nations” series 
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London, 1895.— Scandinavia : A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
(1515-1900). Cambridge, 1905. 

Barnes (W,), Things Seen in Sweden. London, 1915. 

Coussange (J. de), La Hcandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Drachmann (P > and Wesiergaard (U.), The Industrial Development and Commercial 
Policy of the Three Sfandinavian Countries. London, 1915. 

Dahlerus (C. G.), Expos6 de I’industrie miniere et rnetallurgique de la Su^de. 
Stockholm, 1905. 

Fahlbeck (F.), Constitution Su^doise et le Parlementarisine Moderne. Paris, 1905. 

Flaeh (W.), Dannfelt (H. J.) and Snndbdrg (G.), Sveriges Jordbrnk (L’Agriculture an 
Suede au Commencement du XX^“® Siede). Folio. Uppsala, 1909. 

OeiJeriJ^. G.)and Carlson (h\ F.), Geschi elite Schwodens. Hamburg und Gotha, 1832-8. 

Ilildebraiid (B.), and others, Sveriges liistoria intill tjugondc seklet. Stockholm, 
1003-10. 

Kennedy (B. B,), Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia. London, 1903. 

Key (H.), La vie economiquo de la Suide. Paris, 1913. 

Leach (H. G.), Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Niemann (Walter), Das Nordlandbuch. Flinc Kinfnhrung in die gesammte nordischc 
Natur und Knltur. Berlin, 1009. 

Schefer (Ohr.), Les Etats Scandinaves de 1815 a 1847 ; de 1848 k 1870; de 1870 6 nos 
jours. VoLs. X., XI., and XII. of Ilistoire Generale. Paii.s, 1898-99. 

Stafansson (J.), Dciiiuarlv and S\ve<lcn (Story of the Nations). Loiidon, 1910. 

ftmd&arg' ((^.), Apcrfp.is statistiques internationaux. n«annee Stockholm, 1908. 

Swedish Export. Published by the General Export Association of Sweden. Stock 
Imlm, Montlily. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(Schweiz. — Suisse. — Svizzera.) 

Constitution and Government. 

I. Central. 

On August 1, 1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unterwalden 
entered into a defensive League. In 13.^3 the League included eight 
members, and in 1513 thirteen. Various allied and subject territories 
were acquired either by single cantons or by several in common, and in 
1648 the League became formally independent of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but no addition was made to the number of cantons till 1798. In that 
year, under the influence of France, the unified Helvetic Republic was 
formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lands 
formerly allied or subject inct eased the number of cantons to nineteen. 
In 1815 the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the inviolability 
of her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Prussia, and Russia, and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up 
at Zuiich, and which included three new cantons, w^as accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna. The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new 
constitution, prepared without foreign interference, was accepted by general 
consent. This, in turn, was, on May 29, 1874, superseded by the constitution 
which is now in force. 

The constitution of the Swiss Confederation may be revised either 
in the ordinary forms of Federal legislation with compulsory referendum^ 
or by direct popular vote, a majority botli of the citizens voting and of 
the cantons being required, and the latter method may be adopted on 
the demand (called the poymUir initiative) of 50,000 citizens with the 
right to vote. The Federal Government is supreme in matters of p< ace, 
war, and treaties ; it regulates the army, the railway, postal and telegrapli 
systems, the coining of money, the issue and repayment of bank notes, 
and the weights and measures of the Re[)ublic. It legislates on matters 
of civil capacity, co])yright, bankruptcy, patents, sanitaiy police in 
dangerous epidemics, and it may create and subsidise, besides the Poly- 
technic School at Zurich, a Federal Univensity and other higher educational 
institutions. There has al.'^o been entrusted to it the authority to decide 
■^concerning public works for the whole or great part of Switzerland, 
such as those relating to rivers, fore.sts, and the construction of railways. 

The supreme legislative and executive authority are vested in a 
parliament of two chainbers, a ‘ Standerath, ' or State Council, and a 
‘ Natioiialrath,' or National Council. The first is composed of forty- 
four members, chosen and paid by the twenty-two cantons of the 
Confederation, two for each canton. Tlicir remuneration depends on the 
wealth and liberality of the cantons, the average being about 20 francs 
(16^.) per day ; representatives from the canton of Geneva receive 30 
francs {25s.), from Uri and from Unterwalden 15 fiancs (12,y. 6d.) per 
day. The mode of their election and the term of membership depend 
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entirely on the canton. Three of the cantons are politically divided — 
Basel into Stadt and Land ; Appenzell into Aiisser Rhoden and Inner 
Rhoden ; and Unterwald into Obwald and Nidwald. Each of these 
parts of cantT)ns sends one member to the State Council, so that there 
are two members to the divided as well as to the undivided cantons. 
The * Nationalrath ’ consists of 189 representatives of the Swiss people, 
chosen in direct election, at the rate of one deputy for every 20,000 souls. 
The members are paid from Federal funds at the rate of 20 francs for 
each day on which they are present, with travelling expenses, at the 
rate of 20 centimes {2d.) per kilometre, to and from the capital. Members 
employed on commissions receive additional pay at the same rate. On 
the basis of the general census 1910, tlie cantons are represented in 
the National Council as follows ; — 


Canton 

Nnint)er of 
Uej* resell- 

Canton 

Nuintier of 
Ileiiresen- 

Zurich (Zurich) 

tatives 

25 

Ajipeiizell — Exterior and 

taiive.s 

Bern (Berne) . 

32 

Interior 

4 

Luzern (Lucerne) 

8 

St. Galleii (St. Gall) 

15 

Uri . 

1 

Graubimdeu (Orisons) 

6 

Schwyz . 

. 3 

Aargau (Argovie) 

12 

Unterwald — U[>pcr 

and 

Thurgau (Thiirgovie) 

7 

Lower . 

o 

Ticino (Tessin) 

8 

Glarus (Claris) 

‘) 

Valid (Waadt) . 

lb 

Zug (Zoug) 

1 

Valais (Wallis) 

6 

Fribourg (Freiburg) . 

7 

Neuchatel (Neuenbuig) . 

7 

Solothuru (Sol cure) . 

t) 

Geneve (Genf) . 

8 

Basel (Bale) — town 
country 

and 

13 

Total . 

189 

Schatlhauseu (Schaflhouse) 2 




A general election of representatives takes place by ballot every three 
jears. Every citizen of the Republic wiio has entered on bis twenty- 
lirst year is entitled to a vote ; and any voter, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the ‘ Bundes- Versamin- 
lung,’ or Federal Assembly, and as sucli represent tlie suj)reme Government 
of the Republic. The lirst step towards legislative action may be taken 
by means of the popular initiativef and laws passed by the Federal 
Assembly may be vetoed by the popular voice. Whenever a petition 
demanding the revision or annulment of a measure passed by the Legislature 
is presentetl by 30,000 citizens, or the alteiation is demanded by eight 
cantons, the law in question must be submitted to the direct vote of 
the nation. For the decision of the question submitted a majority both 
of the cantons and of the voters is required. This principle, called the 
referendum, is frequently acted on. The chief executive authority is 
deputed to a * Bumlesralh,’ or Federal Council, consisting of seven members, 
elected for three years by the Fcileral Assemhly. The members of this 
council must not hold any other otlice in the Confederation or cantons, 
nor engage in any calling or business. It is only through this executive 
body that legislative measures are introduced in the deliberative councils, 
and its members are present at and take part in their proceedings, but 

4 Q 2 
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do not tott. Every citizen who has a vote for the National Council is 
eligible for becoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both arC elected by the 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the National and State councils for the 
term of one year^ January 1 to December 81, and are not re-eligible to the 
same offices till after the expiration of another year. The Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President. 

President of the Confederation for 1917. — Edmund Schulthess (Aargaii). 
Born, 1868. 

Vice-President of the Federal Council for 1917. — Felix Ludwig Calonder 
(Craubiinden). Born. 1863. 

The seven members of the Federal Council — each of whom has a salary of 
480Z. per annum, wliile the President has 540?. — act as ministers, or chiefs of 
the seven administrative departments of the Republic. These departments 
are :--l. P'oreign Allaiis. 2. Interior. 3. Justice and Police. 4. Military. 
5. Finance and Customs. 6. Agriculture and Industry (Economie publique). 
7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is the seat of the Federal Council 
and the central administrative autliorities. 

II. Local Govkunmenj’. 

Each of the cantons and demi-cantons of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its local government, different in its organisation in 
most instances, but all ba.sed on the principle of absolute sovereignty of the 
people. In a few of the smallest cantons, the people exercise their powers 
direct, without tlie intervention of any parliamentary machinery, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws and appointing their admini.strators. Such assemblies, known as the 
Landsgemeinden, exi.st in Ap[)enzell, Glarus, U/itorwald, and Uri. In all the 
larger cantons, there is a body chosen by uiiivci'.sal suffrage, called der Grosse 
Rath, which exercises all the functions of the Landsgemeinden. In all the 
cantonal constitutions, however, exco])t that of Freiburg and those of the 
cantons which have a Landsgeineinde, the refcre/nduni has a place. This 
principle is mo.st fully developed in Zuricli, wdiere all laws and concordats, or 
agreements with other cantons, and the chief mattojs of finance, as well as all 
revision of tlie constitution, must be submitted to the popular vote. In many 
of the cantons, iho popular initiative, has also been introduced. The members 
of the cantonal councils, as well as most of the magistrates, are either 
honorary servants of their fellow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal salary. 
In each canton there are districts (Amtsbozirke) consisting of a number of 
communes grouj)ed together, each district having a Prefect (Regieningstatt- 
halter) representing the canton. Jn the larger communes, for local affairs, 
there is an Assembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a ])resident, 
maire or syndic, and not less than 4 other meml)crs. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 

Area and Population. 

I. PROOKESS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 

Area and population, December 1, 1910, and estimated population at the 
middle of 1916. The cantons are given in the official order, and the year 
of the entrance of each into the league or confederation is stated 
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Canton 

Area : 
sq. miles 

Populj^tion 

Pop. 

jper square 



1 Dec. 1, 1910 

.July 1, 19ir> 

mile, 1910 

Zurich (Zurich) (1351) 

666 

^ 500,679 

538,340 

751-7 

Bern (Berne) (1353) . 

2,657 

1 612,741 

66,5,090 

241*9 

Luzern (Lucerne) (1332) . 

579 

: 166,782 

172,870 

288*0 

Uri(1291) .... 

415 

' 22,055 

22,850 

53-1 

Schwyz(1291) .... 
Obwalden (UnterwalJeu-le- 

351 

i 68,3d7 

1 

59,340 

166*2 

IIaut)(1291) 

Nidwalden (Unterwalden-le- 

183 

17,118 

17,740 

93*5 

Bas) (1291) .... 

112 

; 13,796 

14,010 

123*1 

Glams (Glarjs) (1352) 

267 

33,211 

33,610 

124*3 

Zug (Zoug) (1352) . 

92 

28,013 

29,090 

' 304-5 

F ribonrg ( Freiburg) (1481) 

644 

139,200 

143,650 

216-1 

Solo th urn (Soleure) (1481) 

302 

, 116,728 

122,740 

386*5 

Basel-Stadt (Bale-V.) (1501) 

14 

135,546 

141,930 

9,681*9 

Ba3el-Land(Balo-0.) (1501) 

163 

76,241 

78,930 

467*7 

Schatniausen (Schatniouse) (1501) 

114 

' 45,943 

47,970 

{ 403*0 

Appenzell A.-lih. (Ext.) (1513) 

101 

’ 57,723 1 

59,100 

; 572*0 

Api)enzell I.-Kli. (Int. ) (1513) . 

61 

14,631 

14,910 

1 239*8 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) (1803) 

779 

: 301,141 

305,070 

' 385*0 

Grmthundeii (Gri.sons) (1803) 

2,773 

1 118,262 ; 

120,520 

42*6 

Aargau (Argovie) (1803) . 

542 

229,850 . 

238,030 

424*0 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) (1803) 

381 

' i;;b0.'>5 ' 

140,870 

351*8 

Ticino (Tes.sin') (1803) , . ; 

1,088 

i 158,556 

161,790 

145*7 

Vaud (Waadt) (1803) , . , 

1,244 

' 315,123 , 

323,940 

253*5 

Valais (Wallis) (1815) 

2,027 

129,579 

131.140 

63*9 

NeucluUel (Neuonhurg) (1815) . 

312 

132,184 

133,390 

423*6 

Geneve (Gonf) (1815) 

108 

154,159 

163,280 

1,427*3 

Total . . . . . 

15,976 

3,741,971 

3,880,500 

234*8 


rUe German language is spoken by the majority ot iiihabiraius in 19 of the 
25 cantons, the French in live ( Fribourg, Vaiul, Valais, Nouchatel and Geneva), 
the Italian in one (Ticino), In 1910, 2,594,298 s])oko German, 793,264 
French, 802,578 Italian, 40,122 Roinansch, and 23,031 otlmr languages. 

The number of foreigners resident in Switzerland in 1910 was 552,011, of 
whom 219,530 were Gormans, 63,695 French, 202,809 Italians, 4,118 F.nglish, 
37,641 Austrians, 2,363 Hungarians, and 8,457 Russians. 

For the pieliniinary results of the 8\viss Federal census of 1911 regarding 
Swiss factory enterprises. f>rc TTik Statksman’s Year- Book for 1916, p. 
1389. 

II. Movement of Pouulation. 


Years 

Total flirt! 18 

Slillbirtlis 

Marriages 

; Dpatbs and 
Stiilbirtlis 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1910 

9t5,6()Q 

8,154 

27,846 

59,678 1 

.36,991 

1911 

94.1^^5 

2,865 ; 

27.809 

«*.2,484 

31,701 

1012 

95,171 

2,975 

27,843 

' 57,077 ; 

38,094 

1918 ! 

<>2,008 

2,H40 

20,841 

5S,273 1 

34,330 

33,701 

1914 1 

i 

00,128 j 

3,798 

! 

22,«45 

1 56,427 1 

1 i 
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In 1914 the illegitimate births numbered 4,656, or 6'1 per cent. The 
number of divorces was 1,616. 

The number of emigrants in five years was: — In 1912, 5,871 ; in 1913, 
6,191 ; in 1914, 3,869 ; in 1915, 1,976 (1,547 to the United States, 156 to 
Argentina, and 12 to Canada) ; in 1916, 1,464. ^ 

III. PniNciPAL Towns. 

Ill 1916 the estimated population of the principal towns was as follows 
(the figures in brackets being the census po]>u]ation of 1910) : — Zurich, 
200,200 (189,088) ; Basel, 137,000 (131,914) ; Geneva, 131,500 (125,520) ; 
Bern, 96,900 (85,264) ; Lausanne, 67,500 (63,926) ; St. Gallen, 71,400 
(75,482) ; Chaiix-de-Fonds, 37,900 (37,636) ; Luzern, 41,600 (39,152); Biel, 
24,500 (23,583): Wiiitertlinr, 26,000 (25,066) : Neiichatel, 23,700(23,505;. 

Religion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes specially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which ho does not belong. No bishoj)rics can be created on 
Swiss territory without the approbation of tlie Confederation. The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot he received in any ]>art of 
Switzerland ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
members, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religious orders 
whose action is dangerous to tlie State, or interferes with the peace of 
different creeds. Tlie foundation of new convents or religions orders is 
forbidden. 

According to the census of December 1, 1910, the niimher of Jh’otestants 
amounted to 2,107,811, of Roman Catholics to 1,593,538, and of Jews to 
18,462. Protestants are in a majority in 12 of the cantons, and Catholics 
in 10. Of the more populous cantoms, Ziirich, Bern, Vaud, Ncuchatel, and 
Basel (town and land) are mainly Protestant, while Luzern, Fribourg, Ticino, 
Valais and the Forest Cantons are mainly Catholic. The Roman Catholic 
priests are much more numerous than the Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 regular and secular ])iiests. They arc under 
live bishops, viz., of Based and Lugano (lesidcnt at Solothnrn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (reshlent at Freiburg), and Sitten (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject to the Holy .See. The government of the 
Protestant Church, Calvin istic in doctrine and Presbyterian in form, is under 
the supervision of the rnagistratc.s of the various cantons, to whom is also 
entrusted, in the Protestant districts, the superintendence of ]mblic instiuction. 

Instruction. 

In the educational administration of Switzerland there is no centralization. 
Before the year 1848 most of the cantons had organized a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it Avas made obligatory (the scliool age varying in the diflcrent cantons), 
and placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the cost falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com- 
munes, In all the cantons primary instniction is free. In the north-eastern 
cantons, where the inhabitants are mostly Protestant, the proportion of the 
school -attending children to the whole population is as one to 6ve ; while in the 
half- Protestant and half-Roman Catholic cantons it is as one to seven ; and in 
the entirely Roman Catholic cantons as one to nine. The compulsory law has 
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hitherto not always been enforced in the Roman Catholic cantons, but is rigidly 
carried out in those wliore the Protestants form the majority of inhabitants. 
In every district there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths 
of from twelve t(^ fifteen. Of the contingent for military service in 1912, 
0 6 per thousand could not read. 

The following are the statistics of the various classes of educational insti- 
tutions for 1912: — 4,396 ]U‘imary schools with 12,324 teachers (7,410 men 
and 4,914 women), and 643,216 pupils (272,420 hoys and 270,796 girls) ; 
the secondary s<diools had 23,618 boys and 21,254 girls with 1,662 men and 
427 women teachers ; tlie middle schools liad 19,892 boys and 9,233 girls 
with 1,838 men and 274 women teachers. In 1912 there were also 177 
commercial schools, 402 technical schools, .schools for the instruction of 
girls in domestic economy and other .subjects ; agricultural schools with 
1,036 pupils ; schools for horticulture, for viticulture, for arboriculture, and 
for dairy management. In 1914, 12 institutions for the blind had 368 
inmates ; 15 for the deaf and dumb had 824 ; 28 for the feeble-minded had 
1,552. In the 37 reformatories of Switzerland in 1914, there were 1,582 
children under instruction. In 1914 the expenditure of the State on 
primary education was 2,357,528 francs. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organi.sed on the model of those of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
senate, and divided into four ‘ faculties ' of theology, juris])rudence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine. There is a Polytechnic School, maintained by tlie 
Federal Government, at Zurich, with a teaching stall of 252 and 1,376 
matriculated students, in 1914. The academy of Neuchatol was trans- 
formed into a university in May, 1909, but without the faculty of medicine. 
The following table shows the year of foundation of each university, 
the number of teaching stall and of matriculated students in the various 
branches of study in each of the seven universities in the summer of 
1916:— 


- 

1 

Theology I 

Law ! Me<liciiie 

Philosophy ' 

Total 

Teaching 

ataff 

Basel (1400) . 

70 

83 

! 

322 

484 

965 

134 

Zurich (183‘2). 

38 1 

3tKS 

733 

590 

1,735 

175 

Born (1834) . 

48 

543 7*25 

020 ' 

1,942 

174 

Geneva (1009^ A 1873-) 

14 

119 

517 

313 

, 1,963 

151 

Lausanne (15.37^ 1890-) 

13 ' 

US 

230 

4:5 

822 

122 

Fribourg' (1889) . . ! 

l.V) 

07 — 

149 

371 

78 

NeucliAtel (ISOiU 1909)- 

11 : 

70 — 

118 

205 

63 


1 As an Aeadeiuy. - As a University. 


Those imrabers arc exclusive ot Miearers,^ but inclusive of over 1,100 
women students. 

In 1915 there were 5,798 libraries with 9,385,000 volumes. 


Justice and Crime. 

The ‘ Bimdes-Gericht,’ or Federal Tribunal, which sits at Lausanne, con- 
lists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, appointed by the 
Federal Assembly lor six years and arc eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-Pre.sidout, us such, for two years and cannot bo re-elected. 
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The President has a salary of 16,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 15,000 francs. The Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which is assigned the trial of suits in accordance with re^ilations framed by 
the Tribunal itself. It has original and final jurisdiction in suits between the 
Confederation and cantons ; between cantons and cantons ; between the Con- 
federation or cantons and corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3,000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; and also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called on to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of otlier Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities aj^plying Federal laws. The Tribunal also tries persons 
accused of treason or other offences against the Confederation. For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chambers : the Chamber of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Cour d’ Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation. The jurors who servo in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has its own judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal trials. 

On December 31, 1914, the prison population (condemned) of Switzerland 
consisted of 4,539, of whom 564 were women. 

Capital punishment exists in Appenzoll-I.-Rh., Obwalden, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St. Gallcii, Luzern, Wallis, Sclialfhausen, and Freiburg. 


Social Insurance. 

The S\vi.«.s Federal Insurance Law (insurance against illness and accident), as ])asse(i 
by both Chambers on Juno l.J, IJUl, was accepted by the electors of tlte Kojuiblic 
with a small majority. The total uumi»er of votes cast was .023,731, of wliich 280,037 
were for and 23S.r'04 against the measure. 

All Swis.s citizens are entitled to insurance agaimst illness, and foreigners also may 
be admitted to the heiielits of tlie law. Compulsory insurance against illness does not 
exi.st as >et, but canton.s and eommuiiitie.s are entitled under the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classo.s or, in general, to establish }>ul)lic benefit (sick fund) 
a.ssociations, and to make employers responsible for tbo payment of the premiums of 
their employees. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all officials, employees, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, Ac., which are under the Federal liability law. Every i-erson 
above the ago of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal insurance administi’ation (or 
at any in.surance corporation). 


Finance. 

The entire net proceeds of the Federal alcoliul monopoly (225,907/. in 1917) 
are divided among the cantons, and they have to exi>end one-tenth of the 
amount received iu com]>atiiJg alcolioli.sm in its cau.ses .'ind effects. Of the 
proceeds of the tax for exemption from military service, levied through 
the cantons, one-half goes to the Confederation and the other to the 
cantons. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years 


Year j 

Revenue 

Expenditure j 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1911 ; 

1912 

1913 

£ 

3,921,7f54 

4.093,544 

3,998,284 

£ 1 

3,931,842 
4,087.320 1 

, 4,212,424 i, 

1914 

1916 

19101 

£ 

3,132,428 1 

3,105,064 

I 0,083,794 

£ 

4,0.^3,763 

3,967,114 

7,551,778 


1 Esiiuiates. 
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The following table gives tho budget estimates for 1917 : — 


Source of Revenue 

Francs 

■ 

! Branch of Expenditure 

Francs 

Capital invested . 

'.>,205,84r) 

111,700 

' 

Debt, Total Charge 

40,607,250 

General administration 

General administration 

1,547,550 

Departments 


Departments : — i 


Political .... 

508,000 

Political . . . 

2,071,175 

Interior .... 

0,050 

‘ Interior .... 

12,155,753 

Justice and Police 

S70,0fX) 

i Justice and Police 

1,740,3(30 

Military , . . . ' 

1,45:1,500 

Military .... 

37,000,774 

Finance and Customs . 

04,483,170 1 
1,881,000 ! 

Finance and Customs . 

0,504,400 

Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture . . . | 

j Commerce, Industry, ami 
Agriculture . 

14,245,301 

Posts and Railways . . 

88,080,700 : 

Po.sts and Railways 

03,408,851 

Miscellaneous 

2,50^,535 

Miscellaneou.s 

3,652,436 

'lotal . . . 1 

100,872,000 

! Total . . . ! 216,042,000 

i 

(0,704,880/.) 

j ; 

(8,(541,6801.) 


Switzerland has issued mobilization loans as follows (1) 1914, 30 
million francs at 5 per cent, at 99 ; (2), 1914, »50 million francs at 5 per 
cent, at 100 ; (3) 1915, 15 million dollars at 5 per cent, in the United 
States ; (4) 1915, 100 million francs at 4^ per cent, at 96 J ; (5) 1916, 100 
million francs at 41 }>crccnt. at 971 ; (6) 1916, 100 million francs at 4^ per 
cent, at 97 ; (7) 1917, 100 million francs at 4^ ])cr cent, at 96. 

The public debt of the Coiifedeiation amounted, on January 1, 1917, to 
23,064,000/., mostly at 3;? per cent. The Hoating debt (January 1, 1917) was 
8,900,000/. 

On 1 January, 1916, the ‘Federal Fortune,’ or State property, was: real 
property, 3,790,288/. ; stock, &c., 832,937/. ; works producing interest, 
2,505,418/.; stores uot producing interest, 1,006,828/.; various debts, 
321,401/. ; inventory, 2,512,163/. ; SwisvS National Bank, 152,001/.; special 
funds, 4,817,310/. ; war mobilization, 11,671,105/. ; fund for purchasing 
foodstulfs, 2,547,253/. ; total (iucluding minor items), 33,161,648/. 

Defence. 

There are fortifications on tho south frontier for tho defence of the 
St. Gothard pass ; others have been constructed at St. Maurice and 
Martigny in the Rhone Valley. 

Switzerland depends for defence upon a 7iatio7ial militia. Service in 
this force is compulsory and universal, with few exemptions except for 
physical disability. Those excu8(‘,d or rejected pay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from the 20th to the end of the 48th year, The first 12 
years are spent in the first line, called tho ‘ Auszug, ’ or * illite ’ ; the next 8 
in the Landwehr ; and the remaining 8 in the Landsturm. For cavalry, 
however, service is 11 years in the Auszug, and 12 in the Landwehr. The 
Ijandstumi only includes men who have undergone some training. The 
unarmed Landsturm comprises all other males between 20 and 50 whose 
services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of tho Swiss militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits’ schools, and the periods are 65 days for infantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
subsequent trainings, called ‘repetition coui'ses,’ are 11 wunually ; but 
after going through seven courses (8 in the cfiwse of the cavali^) further 
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attendance is excused for all under the rank of sergeant. The Landwelir men 
are only called out once for training, also for 11 days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional <iistricts. The field army, 
formed of the Auszng, is to consist of 6 divisions, 3 cavnl^-y brigades, and 3 
mountain brigades. A division consists of 3 brigades each of 2 regiments 
consisting of 2 or 3 battalions, 1 cyclist coni]>any, 1 machine gun detachment, 
12 batteries of ftidd artillery, 2 howitzer batteries, 2 squadrons of cavalry, 
and 1 battalion of sappers. A cavalry brigade consists of 2 regiments. A 
mountain biigade consists of 2 or 3 battalions, 2 mountain batteries, and 
1 company of sapjjcrs. Altogether there are 106 battalions, 72 held batteries, 
12 howitzer batteries, 9 mountain batteries, and 8 cavalry regiments (each 
of 3 s(jiiadrons), besides 12 squadrons of divisional cavalry (guides). There 
is a stall organisation on paper for throe army corps. Theio are the usual 
dej)art mental troojis, pontoon and railway coiqis, telegraph troops, &c. The 
total number of combatants in the field army may be taken at 140,000. 

There arc also separate forces, mostly Lamlvvchr, for manning the 
fortifications wliich close the St. Gothard Pass and tiie Rhone Valhjy to 
a possible invader from the soutli. They amount to about 21,000 men. 
The Lamlwehr is organised in 56 battalions and 36 s([nadrons. Altogether 
Switzerland can mobilise neaily 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of 
the organi.sed Land.sturrn, who may amount to another 60,000. 

The administration of the Swiss army is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who promote officers up to the rank of cajdain. But 
the Federal Governmeiit is concerne<l with all general (luestione, and makes 
all the higher appointments. 

Th(; Swiss infantry arc armed witli the Swiss repeating lifle. Tlie field 
artillery is armed with a Q. F. .shielded Kruj)]» 7*5 cm. calibre Tlie ‘j)osition ’ 
artillery has batteries of 8 4 ami 12 cm. guns 

The total expenditure on the army now amounts to 1,772,000Z., a sum 
relatively large, being nearly onc-third of the total Federal budget. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of the country is very e((ually divided among the jK)pulation, it 
being estimated that there are nearly 300,000 peasant proprietors. 

Of the total area 28*4 per cent, is unprotlnctive ; of the productive area 
35*8 per cent, is under grass and meadows, 29 ]>cr cent, under forest, 18*7 l)er 
cent, under fruit, 16*4 per cent, under cropb and gardens. Rye, oats, and 
potatoes are the chief crops, but the bulk of food crops consumed in tlie 
country is imported. 

The chief agricultural industries are the inajiufactuie of cheese and 
condensed milk. Wine is produced in five of the cantons, tobacco in three 
In 1916 (la.st census) there were in Switzerland, 136,613 horses, 1,615,645 
cattle, 171,635 sheep, 544,021 pigs, 358,093 goats. 

The Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest 
area of Switzerland is 3,290 square miles, or 2,105,214 acres in extent (com- 
prising 91,587 acres of cantonal forest, 1,403,772 acres belonging to munici- 
palities and other coiporations, and 609,855 acres of jirivate forests). The 
district over wliich the Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east of 
a tolerably .straight line from the ea.stern end of the Lake of Geneva to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,119,270 acres, 
and the Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when from their position they are neces.sary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that tjii^ forest area should never 
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be reduced ; servitudes over it, such as rights of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should be surveyed, and 
new wood planted where required, subventions for the purpose being sanc- 
tioned. In the ycfir 1915, 16,169,520 trees (^diiefiy coniferous) were planted. 
The free forest distitcts comprise 1,477 square miles. 

There were, in 1915, 212 establishments for pisciculture, which produced 
fry of various species to the number ol 128,857,000. 

Switzerland though in the main an agricultural country, has a strong 
tendency to manufacturing industry. There are 5 salt-mining districts ; that 
at Bex (Valid) belongs to the Canton, but is worked by a private company ; 
that at Sebweizerbaile (Ba.sel) is worked by the Glenck family; those at 
Rheinfelden, Ryburg, and Kai.scraugst (Aargau) are worked by a joint-stock 
company, in viitue of a concession from the Canton. The output of salt of 
all kinds in 1915 reached 630,473 quintals (720,043 in 1914). In 1015 there 
were 8,216 factories in Switzerland (8.098 in 1914). The number of jiersons 
employed (1911) was 328,841 (211,077 male.s and 117,764 females); the 
motive machinery had 515,859 horse-power. In 1915, 126 breweries pro- 
duced 2,130,107 hectolitres (47,335,711 gallons) of beer. 

On January 1, 1914, there were 1,859 Swiss embroidery establi.shments 
operating 8,090 embroidery machines. 

Commerce. 

The special commerce, including precious metals, w’as as follows in five 
years : — 

— mil , 1012 I 1013 19M , 1915 

£, £ \ £ £ ' £ 

Imports . . . 72,004,3.50 j 70,16-1,024 i 70,792,651 50,130,330 ! 67,201.208 

Export.s . . . , 50,202.374 j 51,304,064 | 58,055,904 47,475.480 '' 00,802,248 


The following table (in thomsainis of francs) shows tlie value of special 
commerce in 1914 and 1915 : 


1 

Imports 

1 Exp 

orts 

Merchandise 



1 

_ 


1914 

1915 

i 1914 

1915 


1000 Francs 

lOOO F'rancs 

i 1000 Francs 

1000 Francs 

Cereals 

207,5.59 

274,031 

4,587 

13,215 

Fruits and vegetables . 

44,024 

32,183 

! 4.900 

10,059 

Colonial produce . 

98,802 

127,241 

50,191 

92,. 334 

Animal food sub.stances 

08,759 

50,901 

119,700 

127,105 

Tobacco 

18,857 

10.731 

3,620 

4,785 

Beverages .... 

4.3,4'*3 

40,138 

2,118 

3,154 

Animals, living . 

31,945 

10,100 

11,597 

8,002 

Hides and skins . 

85,305 

32,647 

47,060 

59,073 

Timber 

27.3M 

15,930 

7,044 

24,471 

Cotton goods 

80,947 

149,994 

i, 213,032 

310,719 

Linen, hemp, <fcc., goods 

15.071 

10,828 

3,418 

2,845 

Silk goods .... 

1.58.299 ! 

274,404 

258,644 

350,722 

Woollen goo<i8 

53 779 ' 

58,788 

ii 21,077 

24,736 

Clothing, ready made . 

37,839 ; 

29,803 

19,980 

25,737 

Mineral .substances 

111,809 ! 

1 35, ,53 5 

12,340 

14,042 

Iron work .... 

76,301 ' 

87,120 

1 28.440 

! 70,049 

Copper work 

20,885 1 

26,476 

!| 6, >-44 i 

40,546 

Machinery .... 

84,592 

25.3.54 

I 74,974 ; 

89,106 

Clocks 

4,407 

8,663 

!l 120,818 j 

130,607 

Chemicals 

3 -,824 

60,184 

19,088 1 

31,668 

Groase, oils, Ac. . . . j 

1 

22,577 ! 

80,077 

! 1,584 

1,942 

1 

Total inch other merchandise 

1,478,408 1 

1 1 

1,680,030 

1,186,887 

1 

1,670,056 
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In Switzerla) 4, for the majority of imports, the values are 0xed by a commission on 
Exports nominated by the Customs department. Up to 1891 a single value was ftifed for 
each class of goods, but the Commission now takes into account the difference of prices in 
different countries of origin. For values of exports declarations are, in general, considered 
sufficient. Returns show the net weight, though the gross weight rflso Is declared. It is 
sought to record as the country of origin the country of production, and as the country of 
destination that where the goods are to be consume .1. When exact information is not 
available the most distant known points of transit are recorded. In accordance with this 
system, Swiss returns show, as far as can l>e ascertained, the trade between the Con* 
federation amd Great Britain, though, since direct commercial intercourse is impossible, the 
name of Switzerland docs not occur in the trade returns of the United Kingdom. The 
treaty of 1855 provides for the most favoured nation treatment in respect of commerce, 
residence and other matters affecting Swiss and British interests. 

The customs duties amounted in lulH, to 85,1411,151 fi’ancs ; in 1914, to 65,080,410 francs ; 
in 1915, to 64,803,829 francs ; in 1016, to 60,090,993 francs. 

The following table, in thousands of francs, shows the distribution of the special trade 
of Switzerland (indudiiur hullion but not coin) among the jirincipal countries. Much 
of the trade with the frontier countrie.s is really of the natnru of transit trade : — 


1 

Imports 

1 

exports 



1911 

1915 i 

1014 

1915 


1.000 

1,000 

1,000 ' 

1,000 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Germany 

4.S 1,078 

418,234 

274,491 ! 

457.319 

PYance 

220,717 

189,017 

115,243 , 

220,493 

Italy 

194,085 

2.58,761 

82,831 

89,480 

Amstria-ITungary 

102,901 

05,098 

67,172 

156,574 

United Kingdom 

76*, 181 

112,035 

234,101 

355,124 

United States , . . 

107,779 

324,435 

121,894 i 

107,102 

Russia ; 

53,531 

8,435 

41,498 1 

29,265 


Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for five years (Board of Trade returns) • — 


1912 i 1913 i 1014 1915 ! 1910 


Imports from Bwitzerland into U.K. . 10,027 11,070 10,0(’»4 | 15,251 i 15,507 

ExportstoSwitzerlaiulffomU.lv. • 4,035 j 4,212 , 2,098 | 3,(!01 I 4,579 


Internal Communications. 

In 1916 the State railways of Switzerland had a len^^tli of 3,537 miles. 
There are also 31 miles of foreign railways within tlie Confederation. The 
cost of construction of the railway.s up to the end of 1915 was 2,290,461,396 
francs (91,618,4.55^. ). The receipts from traffic of all the Swiss railways 
amounted to 236,856,000 francs (9,474,000/.), of which 100,615,000 francs 
(4,024,600/.) was for pas-sengcr traffic. The traffic on the Swiss waters in 
i916 was carried on by 170 boats or f)ar^e 3 belongiii,i^ to 22 companies. 

In 1916 there were, in Switzerland 2,099 post-offices and 1,979 letter- 
boxes. By the internal service there were forwarded 226,363,816 letters, 
73,567,398 p^ost-cards, 47,575,313 p)acket8 of pointed matter, 1,655,818 
samples, 234,913,138 new.spjap)ers, and 7,541,182 re^^i.stered parcels, &;c. In 
the international service there were forwarded 21,678,189 letters, 13,722,640 
post-cards, 7,377,098 packets of pointed matter, 1,155,154 samples, 10,474,997 
newspapers, and 2,304,628 registered parcels, &c. Internal post-office orders 
were sent to the value of 1,014,675,702 francs (40,687,028/.). Receipts, 
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1916, 62,096,447 franc« (2,483,857i5.) ; exi>«nditure, 63,686,623 francs 
(2,547,464^.). 

Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs, consisting (1916) 
of 2,112 miles offline with 17,441 miles of wire. There were transmitted 
1,854,971 inland te!egrains, 3,220,604 international, and 189,582 in transit 
through Switzerland. Number of offices, 2,400. There were 527 telephone 
systems with 12,041 miles of line and 272,327 miles of wire ; conversa- 
tions, 83,242,030. The telegraph and telephone receipts in 1916 amounted 
to 27,712,419 francs (1,108,496/.) ; the ex]>enditure to 21,504,389 francs 
(860,175Z.). 

Money and Credit. 

On Dcccniber 31, 1916, the coin in circulation in Switzerland was as 
follows : — 10,880,000 gold coins of the nominal value of 202,600,000 francs ; 
58,376,000 silver eoinsofthe nominal value of 57,300,000 francs ; 142,500,000 
nickel coins ot the nominal value of 13,800,000 francs ; and 100,500,000 
copper coins of the nominal value of 1,330,000 francs ; total, 312,256,000 
coins of the nominal value of 285,660,000 francs. 

There were in Switzerland in 1915, 1,047 savings banks of all kinds, 
with 2,025,491 depositors having to tlieir credit 61,643,239/. 

Banks of issue are subject to Federal inspection. The new National 
Bank, with headquarters divided Ixdvveen Bern and Zurich, opened its doors 
on June 20, 1907. It has the exclusive right to issue haukiiotes in Switzerland. 
On March 24, 1917, the condition of the hank was as follows : — 


1 

£ 

- 


]}ullion (gold and silver) . | 

Bills ! 

Advances against securities i 
Securities . . . . 1 

15,^11,302 

8,031.0)72 

714,750 

2‘H) 300 i 

Other assets 

Notes in circulation ' 
<h\rrent. (k. deposit accounts' 
(Jther .securities . 

438,052 

10,884.508 

5,846,890 

560,028 

Money, Weights, 

and Measures. 



The Franc of 10 Baizm^ and 100 Happen or Centimes. 

Average rate of exchange, 25 ‘22J francs ~ £1 sterling. 

The 20-franc X)iece is '900 lino, the 5-franc silver piece is *900 line, the 
silver 2- franc, franc, and half-franc are *835 line. Switzerland belongs to the 
Latin Monetary Union ; hut since Italy is exonerated from taking hack its 
exported fractional coin in case of the dissolution of the Union, the im- 
portation into Switzerland of 2 franc, 1 fi-auc, and ^ fraue pieces is prohibited 
by decree of February 21, 1899, on ])ain ot confiscation. By a Convention 
of November 15, 1902, with the other States within the Union, Switzerland 
may coin, oxco})tionally, 12,000,000 francs in fractional silver pieces, hut the 
issues must be s\)read over at least 6 years. 

Before the war 60-franc National Bank notes were the smallest paper 
currency, hut in consequence of the war, notes of lesser denominatioiis have 
been issued, viz., 20-franc notes (by law of July 30, 1914), 6dranc notes 
(August 3, 1914), and 26-fianc notes (Sept. 9. 1914). 

The Cent'iier^ of 50 Kilogrammes and 100 Pfxind — 110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The Qumtal =100 Kilogrammes = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpent (Land) 
s= 8-9ths of an acre. 

The Pfimdt or pound, chief unit of weight, is legally divided into decimal 
Grammes, but the people generally prefer Uie use of the old halves and quar- 
ters, named Halbpfxind, and Viertelpfund. 
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Biplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of SwiTZEiiLANJj IN Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — M. Gaston Carlin, ap])ointe,d pecenibor 9, 1902. 
Connsrllor. — Cli. Paravicini. 

Attiuhe.~->J(.)\\ii L. Gignoux. 

Honorary Attaches. — Gustave de Geer and Werner Iten. 

Cha nee 1 1 or. — T h e o Ritter. 

Consul in Liverpool. — George G. Weiss. 

2. Of Grkat Britain in Switzerland. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Horace Rum- 
bold, Bart, M.V.O., a|)})ointed August ,‘iO, 1916. 

Secretaries . — Heron C. Goodlmrt and R. Ij. Craigie, 

Military AttaclU. — Colonel H. V. Picot (tem])orary ). 

Commercial Attache.— ^\v H. Austin Lee, K.C. M.G., C.B. (also at Paris 
Honorary Attach^. — Sir A. E. 11. Naylor-Leyland, Bart. 

Consul-Generaldit Zurich. — G. B. Beak (Acting). 

There are Consuls at Bern, Geneva, Lausanne, Lucerne, Davos, and 
St. Moritz ; Yice-Con.suls at Ziirich, Montreaux, Bale, St. Gail, Lugano, and 
Neuchat(d. 

Statistical and other Booksof Reference concerning Switzerland 

1. Official Purlications. 

Aiiniiaire Stalistique dc la .Suisse. Berne. 

Feuille federate suisse. item. 

Foreign Office Ueiiorts, Aiiiiuat Series and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

R6snltat.s statistunn's du recen.senient federal du 1* '' Deceinbre. 1910. Vol. I Berne, 1910. 
Xlesultats du coinpte d’eiat de la Confederation suisse. Annual. Berne. 

Saiiiinliing entlialtend die Bundesverfassiing und die in Kraft tretenden Kantonsver. 
fassungen (in German, French, and Italian). Bern, lUlO. Supplement ])ulili8hed in 19M. 

Schweizerische Statistik. llerausgegeben vom Statist ischen Bureau des Eidgeiioss- 
Dopartmeiits des Innern. Annual. Bern. 

Statistique du commerce de la Suisse avec I’etranger. Berne. Annual. 

Vorarnschlag der Schweizerischen Eidgeno.ssenscliaft. Annual. Berne. 

Jahrbuch des Untendchtswesens in der Schweiz. Annual. Zurich. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Adams (Sir F. O.), and Cunningham (C. D.), The Swiss Confederation. 1889. 

AJolter (A.), Gernndziige des Sch^veizerischen Staaf.srechts. Zuricli, 1904. 

Baedeker’s Hwitzcrlaud. 25th edition. London, 191 H. 

iBafc«r (Grenfell), The Model Republic : a History of the Rise and Progress of the Swiss 
People. London, 1895. 

J5aB(J.), The Central Alps. Part I. New edition. Lomlon, 1907. Part II. London, 1011. 
Barth (Hans), Bibliographic der Schweitzer Oeschicl. to (to 1912). Basel, 1914. 
Burckhardt (W ), Kommentar des Schweiz. Buiide.sverfasHung. Bern, 1905.— Politlaches 
Jahrbuch der Schwerzerischen Eidgenosseri.schaft. Bern. Annual. 

Clerget (P.), La Suisse au XX® Siecle. Paris, 1908. 

Goniray (Sir W. M.), The Alps from End to End. London, 1896. 

Conway (Sir W. M.) and Coolidge (VV. A. B.), Climbers’ Guides : The Bernese Oberland. 
4 vols. London, 1908. 

Coolidge and Ball (J.), Aliiine Guide : the Western AljfS. London, 1898. 

Coolidge (W. A. B.), Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide Book.s. London, 1893.— Guide to 
Switzerland. London, 1901,— The Aljus in Nature and History. London, 1908. 

Crawford ly . M.), Switzerland of 'I’o-day. A Study in Social Progress. London, 1911. 
Curti (E.), Geschichte der schweizerischen Volksgcsetzgebung. 2nd ed. ZUrich, 1886. 
Daendliker (Carl), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vols. ZUrich, 1892. [Condensed Eng* 
Trans, by E. Salisbury. London, 1898.] 
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Dauxat, La Suisse illustre. Paris, 1914. 

Dierauer (J.), Histoiro de la Conf6d6ration Suisse. 4 vols. [also in German]. Lausanne, 
1911-14. 

Effgenschwyler (Walter), Die Schweizer Volkswirtschaft am Scheideweg. Ratschliige ziir 
Neu-Orientierung iinserer Industrie. Zurich, 1915. 

lirande (Julian), A Citizens’ Army. Tlie Swiss System. London, 1916. 

Qremd (A.), The^'lora of Switzerland. 5th Knglish edition. London, 1914. 

Heer(J. C.), Die Schweiz [in ‘ Land und Lcute ’ series]. Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1902. 

//oa8 (A.), and Diem (A.), Schweizerisches ExxKtri-Jahrbuch. Annual. (In German, 
French and English.) Zuricli. r 

James (E. J.) (Translator), The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. Philadelphia, 
1890. 

Kaiser (S.) and Striekler ^J.), Geschichte und Texte der Bundesverfassung und Schwei- 
zerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Bern, 1901 

Knapp (C.), Borel (M.), et Attinger (V.), Dictionnaire geographique de la Suisse. 
[Published both in French and German. 1 Neuchatel, 1902-1910. 

L’Kcononi'ste Suisse. Znricli. First Issiu', 1915. 

lavisse (E.) et Rambaud (A.) (Editors), Histoire Gendrale : La Suisse de 1815 a 1848; 
de 1848 a nos jours. P»ir Fr. de Cruc. Vols. X, XI Paris 1898 and 1899. 

MacCrackan (W. D.), The Rise of the Swiss Republic. London, 1892. 

Macmillan's Guide to Switzerland. London, 1903. 

Murray's Handbook for Switzerland. 19th ed. London, 19(15. 

Muuden (B. van), Histoire de la Nation Suis.se. 3 vols. Lausanne, 1896-1901. 

Oechsli (W.), Die Anfaiigc der .schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Ziirich, 1891.- 
Geschichte der Schw'ciz im Neunzehntcn Jahrhundert. Erster Band, 1798-1813. Leipzig, 
1903 

(Elisee), Nouvelle Geogra]>hie Universelle. Vol. III. Pari.s, 1878. 

Salis (L. R. de), Le Droit Federal Suisse. 2nd ed. Berne, 1902. 

Schmidt (P. H.), Die schweizerischen Industrien iin internatiunalen Konkurrenzkainjtfe. 
Zurich, 1915, 

Schollenberg/>r (J.), Bundesverfassung der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Kont- 
mentar init Eiuleit. Berlin, 1905. 

Seippel (P.) (Editor), La Suisse an XIX’"' Siecle. 3 vols. Lausanne, 1898-1900. 

Sowerby (J.), The Forest Cantons of Switzerland. London, 1892. 

Stead (R.) and Hug (li.), Switzerland. In ‘ Story of the Nations 'Series. London, 1890. 

Sto7'y (A, T.), Swiss Life in Town and Country. London, 1902. 

Sluder (J.), Scljweizer OrtsTianmn. Ziirich, 1S90. 

Suter (i;.), iIistoireSnis.se. Kinsiedidn, 1914. 

Tschudi (I von), und {T<inhe.r) (C.), Der tourist in <ler Schweiz und Grenzgebieten, 
.8jtli (‘<1 Zurich, 1916. 

(A.). Landes- und Rcisebeschreibungen (contains bibliogrRi)hies of Swiss travel 
books. Bern, 19 (' 9 , 

IFtf6&(F. ), Switzerlan<l and the Swiss. LoihIoii, 1909. 
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(Mp:malik I OsMANiE — O ttoman Empire.) 

Reigning Sultan. 

Mohammed V., November 3, 1844 (21 Shawal 1260), son of 

Sultan Abdul Modjid ; succeeded to the tlirone on tlie deposition of his 
older brother, Sultan Abdul Hamid II., April 27, 1909. 

Children of the Sultan. 

I. Zia-Ed-din Eflendi, born August 25, 1873. Offspring : — Prince 
Nazim Eflendi, born December 30, 1910. II. Eumer-Jlilmi Elfeiidi, born 
March 2, 1888. Offsju’ing ; — Prince Mohammed Elfendi, bom December, 
1914. 

Brotlurs ami Sistei\'( of the Sultan. 

Besides the deposed Suitor., Abdul Hamid, there are two surviving sisters and one 
brother of the reigning Sul ton. 

I. Senihe Sultana, born November Cl, 1851 : married the late Mahmud Pasha, 
son of Halil Pasha, in JS77 ; whIow, 1U03. 

II. Medihe Sultana, born July 30, ls57 ; married (1) 1879, to Nedjib Pasha; widow, 
18SJ ; (C) April 80, 1880, to Ferid Pasha. 

III. Wahid-Ed‘din Etfendi (Heir Aj^parent), b(»rn January 12, I8td. Offspring: 
Princess Ulvia Sultana, born Sept. 12, toi>2 ; imiuied August 10, 1910, to Isnsail Hakki 
Bey; and Princess .S’aii/ia Sultana, boin April 1. 181>1. 

The present sovereign of Turkey is the thirty-sixth, in male descent, 
of the house of Othnian, the founder of the Empire, and tl^e twenty- 
ninth Sultan since the conquest of Constantinople. By the law of suc- 
cession obeyed in the reigning family, tlie crown is inherited according to 
seniority by the male deseendents of Otliman, sprung from the Jmpeiial 
Harem. All children born in the Harem, whether offspring of free women 
or of slaves, are legitimate and of eipial lineage. A Council presided over 
by the heir ap])arent and com]ui.sing several State dignitaries, the Grand 
Vizier, the Sheykh-ul-Islam, and others, was instituted in Jantiary, 1914, 
to regulate all matters redating to tlie Imperial famil}^, ineluding the Damads 
or persons married to Imperial princesses, under the theoieticaJ supervision 
of the Sultan. 

It has not been the custom of the Sultans of Turkey for some centuries 
to contract regular marriages. The inmates of the Harem come, by pur- 
chase or free will, mostly from districts beyond the limits of the empire, the 
majority from Circassia. From among these inmates the Sultan designates a 
certain number, nowadays very limited, to be called Kadin, or full wives. 
The title is only given after a cliild lias been born to tJie Sultan. Ladies of 
inferior standing on whom tlie Sultan has looked witli favour are called 
Ikbal, and girls in course of training in the Harem are called Odalik, The 
superintendent of the Harem, always an aged Lady of the Palace, and bear- 
ing the title of * Haznadar- Kadin,' has to keep up intercourse with the outer 
world through the Guard of Eunuchs. 

The following is a list of the names, with date of accession, of the thirty- 
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four sovereigns who have ruled Turkey since the foundation of the empire 
and of the reigning house : — 


House of Othman. 


Othman 

1299 

Murad IV., ‘The Intrepid’ . 

1623 

Orkhan .... 

1326 

Ibrahim .... 

1640 

Murad I 

1359 

Mohammed IV. 

1648 

Bayezid I., ‘The Thuuder- 

4lt ’ . 


Suleiman II. . 

1687 

1389 

Ahmed II 

1691 

Interregnum 

1402 

Mustafa 11 

1695 

Mohammed I. . 

1413 

Ahmed III 

1703 

Murad II 

1421 

Mahmud I. . 

1730 

Mohammed II., Conqueror 


Othman III.. 

1754 

of Constantinople . 

1451 

Mustafa III. . 

1757 

Bayezid II. 

1481 i 

Abdul Hamid I, . 

1778 

Selim L ... . 

1512 : 

Selim III 

1789 

Suleiman I., ‘The]\Iagni- 


Mustafa IV. . 

1807 

ficent ' . 

1520 

Mahmud 11. 

1808 

Selim II 

1566 

Abdul -Meilj id 

1839 

Murad III. 

1574 

Abdul-Aziz .... 

1861 

Mohammed III. 

1595 

1 Murad V. (May 30) 

1876 

Ahmed I. . . 

1603 

i Abdul-Hamid II. (Aug. 31) , 

1876 

Mustafa I 

Othman II. 

1617 

1618 

1 Mohammed V. (April 27) 

1909 


The civil list of the Sultan is variously reported at from one to two millions 
sterling. To the Imperial family belong a gieat number of crown domains, 
the income from which contributes to the revenue. 


Constitution and Government. 

Forms of constitution, after the model of the West European States, 
were drawn up at various periods by successive Ottoman Governments, 
the first of them embodied in the ‘ llatti-Humayoun ’ of Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, proclaimed November 3, 1839, and the most recent in a decree 
of Sultan Abdul- Hamid II., of November 1876. The latter provided 
for the security of personal liberty and property ; for the administration 
of justice by irremovable judges ; the abolition of torture, the freedom 
of the Press, and the equality of all Ottoman subjects. Islam was declared 
to be the religion of the State, but freedom of worship was secured to 
all creeds, and all persons, irrespective of religion, were declared oligilde 
to piiblic office. Parliament should consist of two Houses, a Chamber 
of Deputies and a Senate. Senators should be at least 40 year’s of age, 
and would be appointed by the Sultan from among those who have rendered 
distinguished service to the State. For the election of deputies one 
electoral delegate has to be chosen for every 600 electors, and these 
electoral delegates choose one deputy for every 6,000 electors. Electors 
must be Ottoman subjects of at least 25 years of age, without distinction 
of race or creed, while delegates must be at least 30 years of age. Civil 
or military officials may offer themselves for election, but must immediately 
resign their posts on being returned. This constitution became for all 
practical purposes a dead letter in 1878, and Abdul-Hainid II. proceeded to 
build up an autocracy more complete than that of his predecessors, but in 
1908 the prevailing discontent, especially in the army, caused by corruption 
and misgovern men t compelled him to issue an Imperial decree for the con- 
vocation of a new Parliament, and constitutional government was restored 

4 R 
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July 23, 1908. The Constitution now theoreticilly in force is that of 1876, 
somewhat modified in its details l)y legislation subsequent to 1908. 

In January, 19T2, the (irst Turkish l*arliament under tlie restored Con- 
stitution was dissolved. Its successor was dissolved, after a sho>t session, in 
Augu>t, 1912. A new Pailiame.nt, even more subservient than its pre- 
decessors to the Committee of Union and lh*o<(ress, wliicli, except for a short 
interlude of six 7nonths in 1912-13, has been the chief {)Ower in Turkish 
political life siin'e 1908, was convened in May, 1914, and adjourned (on 
March 3, 1915) to Septomher 28, 1915. The ])eriods when Parliament 
has not been sitting liavo been most prolific in legislation, owing to the 
practice of promulgating “■provisional'’ laws on the responsibility of 
the executive, thanks to a liberal inteiquetation of the Article in the 
Constitution sanctioning urgent measures in moments of emergency between 
SessioTis. 

The present Turkish Covernment came to ’[)ower on January 24, 1913, 
after a coup d'/tat. The Cabinet, appointed February 4, 1917, consists of 
the following members : — 

f'>rnnd Fizirr and Minister of the Interior. — Talat Pasha. 

Minister of Foreign Ajfanrs. — Alimed Nessimi Bey. 

Minister of J^csfice and President of the. Coumiil of Flute. — Halil Bey. 

Minister of IPar. — General of Brigade* Enver Paslia. 

Minister <f M (trine. Pasha. 

Minister of Ihddie Instruction and Minister of Posts and Telegraphs . — 
Shukri Bey. 

Minister of Finance. — Djaved Bey. 

Minister of Public H’orks . — Ali Muneef Bey. 

Minister of Mines., Forests^ Agriculture^ and Commerce . — Shcreef Bey. 

Fheikh’uP Islam and Minister of Pio 2 is Fouvdaiions. — Mussa Kiazim 
Ellen di. 

Subjects of AVesteiu Powers resident in 'fuikey enjoyed extraterritorial 
privileges fiem time immemorial, under treaties called Capitulations. The 
greatest single change introduced in 1914 was tlio. abolition }>y a decree 
of ti e Sultan of these Capitulations (September 9, 1914). It liad" long been 
felt that these privileges needed revision, especially in so far as they exempted 
foreigners from the fiscal burdens of Ottoman subjects, but tlieir alndition 
by an unilateral act gave rl.se to an unanimous protest of the FVnveis, and 
no Power had, at any rate ])ub]icly, a.ssented to it up to November, 1914. 
This step, which included the snjquv.ssion of foreign Post Offices and that 
of the International Board of Health, wills taken in September, after the out- 
break of the Eurojtcan War, and the condition of Europe made the protest 
of tlie Powers academic rather than effective for the time being. 

Local (^oveknmlnt. 

The whole of the empire is divided into Vilayets, or governments, the.se 
subdivided into Sanjaks, or minor provinces, these into Kazas, or 
districts, with occasional .subdivision into Nahies, or suh-di.stricts. A Vali, 
or governor-general, representing tlie Sultan, and assisted by a provincial 
council, is placed at the head of each Vilayet. The minor provinces, districts, 
&c., are subjected to interior authorities (Mutesarrifs, Kaimmakams and 
Mudir.s) under the superintendence of the Vali. The division of the country 
into Vilayets has been frequently modified of late for political reasons. For 
similar reasons several of the Sanjaks of the empire are governed by Mutesar- 
rifs reporting direct to the Ministry of tlie Interior. The tendency has 
been to increase the number of these so-called ‘independent^ Sanjaks by 
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detaching ordinary Sanjaks from the Vilayets to wliich they have heretofore 
belonged. All subjects, however humble their origin, are eligible to, and 
may hll, the highest offices in the State. 

The whole System of provincial administration has been the subject of a 
great deal of exj!ferimental legislation since 1908. A new and comprehensive 
‘Law on Vilayets,’ liaving for its main ostensible purpose to decentralise 
authority, was promulgated by the executive in March, 1913. Some account 
of the main lines of this measure was given in the S i atesman’s Year Book 
for 1914 (p. 1316), but it has been of little practical effect, and the various 
schemes for reforming the administration of the Asiatic provinces, including 
that of dividing the Empire into Inspectorates-Oeiieral and placing the two 
comprising the Armenian piovinces under European Inspectors-Goneral, have 
completely broken down owing to the reflex a(;tion of events in Europe. Two 
Inspectors-General, a Norwegian and a Dutchman, were actually appointed 
in 1914, but one of them never even reached his pj)st, and by October, 1914, 
they were both on indcHnitc leave of absence. A British Inspector-General 
was also appointed to the Ministry of the Interior early in 1914. His func- 
tions were terminated by the outbreak of war with Turkey. 

Area and Population. 

The Ottoiium Empire is made up of (1) Turkey in Europe, (2) Turkey 
in Asia (Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesojiotamia, and Kurdistan), 
and (3) certain Islands in the Mediterranean, as regards wdiich, how’ever, 
see below. Since the conclusion of the 1st Balkan war (November, 1913), 
which commenced in October, 1912, the Turkish possessions in Europe have 
been considerably lessemal, Turkty in Europe being in ]»art divided among 
the Allied States (Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece), and in part 
created into an independent static of Albania. The Aegean Islands are in 
po.sscssion of Greece and Italy, but no definite arrangement with regaid to 
their destiny has yet been made. Cyprus and Egypt, which until recently 
W'cre under the suzerainty of the Sultan, w^re, tlie one, annexed to the 
Piritish Knijiire and tlie other declared a British I^’rotectoratc in November, 
1914, and January, 1915, rcsjiectively. The total area of Turkey’s present 
dominions may be estimated at about 710,224 square miles, and its total 
population at about 21,273,900. 


Vilayet.s i 

Area Sq. Miles 

Population 

Population 
i per Sq. Mile 

Europe 




Constantinople .... 
Chatalja (“ Independent ” Sanjak) . 


1,203,000 

790 

733 

78,000 

82 

Adrianople .... 

8,1)44 

610,000 

'( V 

Total .... 

10,882 

1,891,000 

187 

Asia Minor 




Ismid (“ independent Sanjak) 

3,130 

222,700 


Jlrft.ssa . . . . . 1 

2'), 400 

1,020,800 

' 04 

Bigha (“Independent ” Sanjak) 

2,000 

129,300 

) 31 

Smyrna, or Aidin 

23,801 

2,300.000 

i 04 

Kastamuni . . • • ! 

19,370 

901,200 

1 -49 

Aiigcra • , 

27,370 

932,800 

34 

Konia . . > • • 

39,410 

1,009,000 

27 

Adana .... 

13,400 

422,400 

27 

Sfv&s ..... 

23,970 

1,037,300 

44 

Trebizond .... 

10,671 

1,203,000 

70 

Total .... 

199,272 

10,180,900 

32 


1 See following page. 
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Vilayets i 

Area Sq. Miles 

Population 

Population 
per Sq. Mile 

Armenia and Kurdistan ; — 




Erzenim ..... 

19,180 

045,700 

34 

Mamuret-ul-Aziz 

12,700 

575,200 

45 

Diarbekr ..... 

14,480 

471,500 

32 

Bitlis 

10,400 

308,700 

38 

Van 

15,170 

379,800 

25 

Total ... 

71,900 

2,470,000 

34 

Mesopotamia 




Mosill . ... 

,35,130 

500,000 

10 

Bagdad ..... 

54,540 

000,000 

11 

Basra ... 

53,580 

000,000 

8 

Total , . . 1 

1 143,250 i 

2,000,000 

9 

Syria 

[ : 



Aleppo . 

Zor (“ Independent ” Saiijak) 

33,430 

1,500,000 

45 

! 30,110 i 

100,000 

3 

Syria . . . 1 

37,020 

1 ,(X)0,000 

27 

Beirut 

0.180 i 

533,500 

86 

Jerusalem (“ Independent " Sanjak) ' 

! 0,000 

341,000 

52 

Lebanon . . . , . i 

1 1,100 i 

200,000 

108 

Total .... 

114,530 

3,075,100 

33 

Arabia 



Hejas ..... 

96,500 

300,000 

3 

Yemen ..... 

73,800 

1 

750,000 

10 

Total .... 

170,300 

1,050,000 

0 

Grand Total . 

710,224 1 

21,273,900 

30 


1 This table does not take account of the most recent administrative clianges, by which 
several Sanjaks liave been detached from the Vilayets named in it and made “Inde- 
pendent” (see i». 1347); nor of the erection in 11)14 of the Nejd, including the coast 
district of El-Uassa into a 80 -c-alle<l Vilayet as the result of a political arrangement with 
the real ruler Abdul-Aziz Bin Sand, who was formally appointed Vali. 

In the small European territory now remaining under Turkish rule 
Moslems preponderate. Other races rei)roseiited are Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Gipsies, Jews. In Asiatic Turkey there is a large Turkish 
element, with some four million Arabs, besides Greeks, Syrians, Kurds, 
Circassians, Armenians, Jews, and numerous other races. 


The population of the chief towns is api)roximately as follows 


Constantinople 

1,000,000 

Mediueli 

40,000 

Adrianople (Edirneli) . 

83,000 

: Homs .... 

70,000 

Smyrna (Isinir) 

375,000 

Hama .... 

60,000 

Bagdad ^ . . . 

225,000 

Konia .... 

46,000 

Damascus 

250,000 

Sivas (Seba.steia) . 

66,000 

Aleppo .... 

250,000 

Jerihsalem 

85,000 

Beirht .... 

150,000 

Jaffa .... 

45,000 

Brhssa .... 

110,000 

Rodosto 

42,000 

Kaisarieh 

54,000 

Gaza .... 

40,000 

Kerbela .... 

65,000 

Erzerum * . . . 

80,000 

Moshl .... 

80,000 

Bitli.s .... 

40,000 

Mecca .... 

80,000 

Trebizond . 

66,000 

Basra* .... 

80,000 

Diarbekr 

38,000 


1 Occupied by Great Britain on March 11, 1017. 
y ,, ,, Great Britain on November 22, 1914. 

^ ,, ,, Russia on February 10, and April 17, 1916, respectively. 
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The Lebanon was governed by a Mutesarrif (Christian) appointed by the 
Porte after consultation with the Great Powers, and has a special constitution 
dating from 1861. It has been modified in detail on the appointment of 
successive Mut5sarrifs. The latest modifications are tliose effected by a 
Protocol signed {It Constantinople on December 23, 1912. The privileges 
of the Lebanon were, however, abolished in November, 1916, at the same 
time as Turkey denounced the Paris Treaty of 1856 and the Berlin Treaty 
of 1878. 

Early in November, 1916. the Grand Sherif Hussain assumed the title 
and office of King at the request of the Ulema and notables of Mecca, 
approved by the unanimous vote of the people, and has been recognised as 
King of Hejas by the Allied Governments. His Highness has established 
his authority and has entered into close relations with other important 
neighbouring Chieftains, who have aj)proved the step he has taken. {See 
‘ Additions and Coirections’ to this volume.) 

Religion. 

Mahommedanism is the establi-,h(Hl Stale n^ligion. The Sultan as Caliph 
is Supremo Head. Tho chief e.*clesia.stical dignitary is the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
but his functions are judicial and legal rathei' than s])iritual. He is a 
member of the C'ahinet. 

MahommeJans form the vast majority of the population in Asiatic 
Turkey, but only oiie-half of the ])opulation in the provinces which con- 
stituted European Turkey before the Balkan Warof 1912-13. Recognised by the 
Turkish Government arc a number of non-Mahommedau native commiinities 
or “millets,” namely : 1. Latins or Catholics, who use the Roman Liturgy, 
consisting of the descendants of the Genoese and Venetian settlers in the 
Empire, and other native Catholics of the Latin rite ; 2. Orthodox Greeks 
under various separalcdy recognised Patriarchs, of whom the juincipal is the 
Oecumenical Patriarch at Constantinople ; 3. Armenians, under their 

Patriarch at Constantinople, but under the supreme spiritual control of a 
Catliolicos at Echmiadzin, in the Russian Caucasus. lu 1903, the old dignity 
of Catholicos of Sis, in Cilicia, was restored and a new appointment made. 
There still remains in abeyance the seat of the Catholicos of Akhtamar (Van), 
an ancient dignity ; 4. Armenian Catholic.s, under a Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople ; 5. Chaldean Catholics, under a Patriarch at Alosiil ; 6. Protestants, 
consiuting of converts chiefly among the Armenians ; 7. Nestorians, or 
Assyrian Christians, nndcr tlic Patriarch Mar Shimuu of Kochannes ; 8. 
Syrian Catholics, under a Patriarch at Mardiu ; 9. Syrian Jacobites, under a 
Patriarch at Mardin or Diarbckir ; 10. Melcliites, under a Patriarch at 
Damascus; 11. Jews; 12. Ihilgaiian Catholics; and 13. Maronites, chiefly 
in tho Lebanon, who are, however, only semi-official ly recognised as an in- 
dependent community. These religious denoniiuatious are invested with the 
privilege of possessing their own ecclesiastical rule. The spiritual heads of 
the recognised communities posse.ss in varying degrees civil functioiKs, which 
in some cases, and more especially in Unit of tlie Greek Patriarch, are of 
considerable importance. 

In Constantinople about half the settled inlnibitants are Mussulman, 
the other half being made up mostly of Orthodox Greeks, Armenians, 
Roman Catholics, Armenian and other Uniates, and Jews. There is, 
besides, a very large foreign population of various professionB. In the 
Islands of tho .^gean Sea the population is mostly Christian. In various 
parts of Asiatic Turkey tho estimates are : Asia Minor, Mussulmans, 
7,179,900; Armenians, 576,200; other Christians, 972,300 ; Jews, &c., 
184,600 ; Armenia, Mussulmans, 1,795,800 ; Armenians, 480,700 ; other 
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Christians, 1(5,200; Jews, &c., 30,700 ; Aleppo, Mussulmans, 792,500; 
Armenians, 49,000 ; other (Christians, 134,300 ; Jews, &c., 20,000 ; Beyrut, 
Mussulmans, 230,200 ; Armenians, 6,100 ; other Christians, 160,400 ; Jews, 
&c., 136,900 ; Lebanon, Mussulmans, 30,400 ; Christians, 319,300 ; Jews, &c., 
49,800. A juiesthood in the strict sense of the term citiinot be said to 
exist in Mahommedan Turkey. The Ulema, however, oi' persons connected 
in one way or another with the official ministrations of Islam, form a separate 
class. The principal charges in connection with mosques, theological schools, 
kc., are to a large extent hereditary. 

The number of mosques in the Turkish Empire is 2,120, of which 379 are 
in Constantinople. The number of the clergy is 11,600. Connected with the 
mosques are 1,780 elementary schools, where education is supplied gratis. 
The temporalities of the (Church are controlled by the Ministry of Pious 
Koundations or Evkaf which has a separate Budget of its own. The 
department of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, however, and the whole semi-religious, 
senii-legal organisation stiboi'dinate to him aie not provided for in this 
Budget, but in that of tlie State. The revenue of the Evkaf is principally 
derived from charges on and reversionary interests in real property which has 
at one time or another been made the subject of consecration to religicms 
or benevolent ])urposcs, and which is known as Vakuf. A very large 
proportion of the urban ]n’opcrty of the Kmpire is of this description, and 
though it can be for practical [mrposos owuied, alienated, and within certain 
limits transmitted by inheritance as if it were the property of the holder, 
the ultimate owmer.^hip theoretically resides in Ood, and the pious founda- 
tion, to the use of w'liicli it was (jonsecrated, retains iti it a perpetual interest, 
represented by annual rents and rights of reversion in certain cases. 


Instruction. 

In Turkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. The most recent enactment on the subject is a Provisional 
Law of October 6, 1913. Under tliis law^ all children frojji 7 to 16 are to 
receive primary instruction, wdiich may, however, be given in State schools, 
schools maintained by communities, or private schools, or, subject to certain 
tests, at home. 'the State schools are under the. direct control of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, which also provides for the inspection of 
schools maintaimal by the non- Moslem communities, kr,. Besides these 
tliere survive a large number of Medresses or theological seminaries, con- 
nected w'itli religious foundations. There are middle-class sdiools for boys 
from 11 to 16 ytiars of age. In Aleppo there are 710 Moslem, 250 Christian, 
and 30 Jewish schools, with res})cctively, 19,000, 8,000, and 2,000 pupihs. 
Besides the ordirjary instruction, in a few schools French is taught and, in 
fewer, English. The schools of various descriptions witliin the cmiuro 
number about 36,230, and contain about 1,331,200 pupils, or one to 
twenty-four of population. Training schools for teacliers also exist, but the 
general level of efficiency of the State schools is low. There are a large 
number of foreign scliools, mostly conducted by French, Englisli and 
American missionaries. 

The university, which was nominally founded at (Jonstantinople m 1900, 
has been reorganised since the change of rcfjime in 1908. It now comj)rises 
5 Faculties, viz., Arts, Theology, i.aw. Medicine, and Science The 
Faculty of Medicine is installed, together with the Military Medical School, 
in a modern building which occupies an imposing site on the Scutari shore 
of the Bosphorus. There are numerous special schools belonging to the State 
or to the recognized communities, «.[/., an Imperial art school, a Great 
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National School (Greek) of old foundation with 400 students, and a Greek 
theological seminary with 80 students. 

Justice. 

Turkey being#es.seiitially a Moslem State the laws of the Empire rest 
in principle on the basis of aW Sunni Moslem law, i.fi., the Koran, the Hadith 
or traditions of Muhammad, and the reported sayings and atdions of his 
immediate successors, all of which are considered binding u])on the sovereign 
as upon all Moslems. Tlds religious law called as a whole; the Sheri law, 
has to some extent been codified, as in the Mejellc or Civil Code which was 
drawn up in 1869 — J876, and embodies the {irescriptions of the religicus law 
in regaid to certain specified matters, like sale, &c. The bulk of modern 
legislation, however, has no such connection witli the Sheri law, but con- 
sists of statutes enacted by successive Sultans in virtue of their absolute 
authoritv, or later by way oi sanc-tion to measures adopted by Parliament. 
Much of this statute law, including the great Codes of Criminal ami Com- 
mercial Law and the Codes of Ihoc-edurc, dates from the 80 or 40 years 
following the Hatt-i-Sherif of 1839. The (’odes just mentioned were baNcd 
almost entirely on French models, and, though not a little modified by sub- 
sequent measures, they still remain in force in all their main lines. The 
enactment of laws and regulations on Euro}>ean models has continued since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, ami received an enormous impetus 
with the renewal ot the Constitution in 1908, since which date a very great 
number of new laws and regulations of every kind have been enacted. 
Corresponding (though only roughly, hecansc the MtjeUe^ for in.stance, is 
applied hy the lay courts also), to the double variety of law tliere is a double 
system of Jaw coui ts. The lay courts, called in 'Ihirkish Nizamie, date like 
the ('o<les from the nii<hll<i period of the nincieenl h century and are modeled 
closcdy on tlie Fremdi system. Dealing as they do with all criminal, com- 
mercial, and ordinary civil business they are now of pre]>onderating inqiort- 
ance, but side by side with tbeui there continue to exist the religious or 
aSVi erf Courts which take cogni.sauce of certain specified matters, notably those 
relating to the title to certain categories of real ]U’operly, and all matters 
relating to the personal status of Moslems. 

Experiments have been made in connection with the judicial system 
of the Km]>ire. Tiie most notul)le of these has been the institution of 
jiujes dc paAx by a law proinnlgated in April, 1913, and tliat of “Single- 
judge'’ Couits of first instance to replace the ordinary Courts on the French 
model in the. Vilayet of Adrianople. 'fhe latter mea.mre, which was <mactod 
in October, 1913, was a tentative one, which, if sm*ce.vsl'ul, it was ]>ro})osed 
to extend later to other pi-ovinccs. 

In February, 1917, a hiw was enacted ])]acing all the courts, civil and 
religiou.s, under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Justice. 

Finance. 

The revenue is derived from tithes, laud ami property taxes, Customs, 
.sheep ami cattle tax, monopolies, and other sources ; the largest portions 
of the expenditure are for military ])nrposes and for debt charges. . 

No regular Budget existed hcrorc the restoration of the (?onstitution in 
1908. Since that year a Budget and a Finance Law have been voted, or 
enacted hy the executive in the ab.sence of Ikirliaineiit, eacli year. Lender 
normal circumstances the receipts of the Treasury, including revenues col- 
lected by the Public Debt Administration, may ho put roughly at from 
2.5 to 80 millions of Turkish tjounds. There has been a deficit each year, 
the exact amount of which is difticnlt to determine owing to the existence of 
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extraordinary Budgets for special purposes, adjustments in the course of the 
tinaiicial year, &c. It may be put at any figure from 3 to 8 millions of 
Turkish pounds in a normal year. Loans and special surtaxes have been 
resorted to in the endeavour to secure equilibrium. « 

The ordinary Estimates for 3 years ending March 3f?, are shown as 
follows : — 



1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 


£T 

£T 

£T 

Revenue 

25,906,010 

22,961,680 

25,584,155 

Exj)enditurc 

35,657,540 

62,039,236 

53,014,551 

Deficit .... 

' 9,661,530 

39,077,556 

27,430,396 


The total war expenditure of Turkey to March 31, 1917 is placed at 
132,000,000£T. 

For the civil and religious administrations 21 per cent, of the general ex- 
penditures has been allotted. The ordinary expenditure for military estab- 
lishruents constitutes 28 per cent, of the budget. This corresponds to the 
ordinary annual appropriations under this heading, and is in no way related 
to the extraordinary credits and expenditures caused by the state of war. 

The Ottoman Government, when unable to meet its liabilities, made an 
arrangement with its creditors, confirmed bv the Trade of December 8/20, 1881, 
supplemented and modified by that of September 1, 1903. A Council of 
Administration at Constantinople was appointed, and to it were handed 
over for distribution among the bondholders the funds derived from the 
excise duties, from the Bulgarian, Eastern Rumelian, and Cyprus tribute, and 
from the tax on Persian tobacco. The net revenue in 191 3-14 available for the 
service of the debt was £T5, 382,472, compared with £T4,.536,605 in 1912-13. 

The condition of the Turkish debt was as follows in April, 1914 : — 

£T 

Secured on Egyptian tribute .... 17,981,106 

Unified and Lottery Bonds .secured on ceded 

revenues ....... 47,936,721 

Other funded debt (including 1914 Loan of 

£T22,000,000) 85,738,180 

Total 151,656,007 

Of the total debt, France bolds 62 per cent, and Germany 29 per cent. 

The amount borrowed by Turkey from the re-establishment of the Con- 
stitution down to the present date is £T52,488,326, of which £T47,540,012 
were required to meet deficits (duo to pre-Constitution borrowing) and 
£T7, 948,304 for milways. 

Since the beginning of the war Turkey has received advances from the 
Central Powers amounting to £T79,000,000, repayable not later than eleven 
years after the war. 

The machinery of the Public Debt has boon utilised in order to give 
greater security to foreign capital in connection with various loans subse- 
quent to 1881, so that the Council collects and administers on behalf of the 
Government a large revenue independently of that derived from the ^ ceded 
revenues ’ affected to the service of the older debt. 
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Defence. 

I. Fortresses. 

The princijial fortress in European Turkey i.s the entrenched camp of 
Adrianople. Cojistantinople is defended by tJie lines of Chatalja. The 
l>osphorus and Dardanelles are strongly fortitied, and although the great 
bulk of the armament is composed of guns out of date, the recent 
importation of German material and defensive measures due to the entrance 
of Turkey into the European War have considerably enhanced the strength 
of these localities. The entrance to Hmyi na is defended by a fort which, like 
those of the Bo.sphorus and Dardanelles, is of an obsolete type, and the 
important po.sition of Erzerura, in Armenia, is surrounded by forts, on which, 
however, little modern work has been carried out. 

II. Army. 

According to the new Law of Service introduced by the War Minister, 
Enver Paslia, at the commencement of the year 1914, it was enacted for the 
fir.st time that every male Ottoman .subj(*ct was liable to military service, 
and that even where an exoneration tax would be accepted, this did not free 
the individual from military training, but only from a portion of the full 
term. This law had no o])portunity of full discussion, but on the general 
mobilisation, commenced in August, the provisions were stringently (*arried 
out, in so far that every man within the military age, Moslem or Christian, 
was called upon for service. Inasmuch as the [)rcvious laws gave numerous 
exemptions, and were in especial ap])licd only partially in the case of 
Christians, it naturally follow(ul that a mass of untrained men ]>rcsentcd 
themselves. 'Hiesc untrained men were divided into 3 general groups : 
(1) Moslem, whose training was at once commenced ; (2) Christian, who 
were only [)artially taken for combatant work and were mainly employed on 
transport and fatigue work, and (3) certain Moslems and Christians who, to 
provid<* funds, wore allowcal to pay a high exoneration tax. By these 
means the army cadrr.s, which luui been seriously de}>leted by the Balkan 
war, were very s(‘nsibly HI led, and a certain sum was at the same time 
gathered in to defray the cost of mobili.satioii. 

In Fel)ruary, 1917 a law was passed providing for universal military 
service between the ages of 20 and 45. The colour service was laid down at 2 
years in the infantry and 3 in the other branches, with the remainder up to 
the ago of 40 in the reserve (‘ilitiat ’). From 40 to 45 the service continued 
in the * Miisiahfiz ’ or Territorial Army. This ue\v arrangement abolished 
the old ‘Kodif’ foiimitions of long standing, which were unsatisfactory or- 
ganisations through want of artillery, cavalry and departmental services. 
3’ho ‘ Rcdif * cadres were reorganised as recruiting centres throughout the 
Kmpiro. 

On February 14, 1916, tbc Turkish Chamber })assed a bill to extend 
military service to the ago of 50 and to exaet a payment from all those who 
are oxcuseO. 

As tlie existing active ( ‘Nizam’) })oaco organisation, after the loss of 
territory resulting from the Balkan War, had been little cut down, the great 
bulk of the trained men on mobilisation were rerjuired to complete these and 
the remainder were, as their training progressed, formed into depot or reserve 
battalions in the recruiting districts, and aihliatcd, for re tilling wastage, to 
existing peace organ i.sations. 

The ‘ Tribal ’ or irregular Kurdish Cavalry, after being suppressed and 
again organised, has now been formed much as before, and is being employed 
in the present w^ar operations. 
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As a result of the loss of territory in the Balkan War, the army inspec- 
tion areas were re-allotted. The first covered Turkey in Europe and Western 
Anatolia, the second Syria, the thiril Kurdistan and Eastern Anatolia, and 
the fourth Mesopotamia. Five army corj)s are located in thejiist inspection, 
two in the second, three in the third, and two in tl^e fourth. These 
numbers, witli the VJI. (Yemen) Corps and 2 independent divisions of 
Hejaz and Assir, make a total of 13 army corps of 38 divisions, each corps 
having 3 divisions, except those in Mesopotamia and the seventh, which 
hav^e each only two. Thus, notwithstanding the loss of Epirus, Macedonia 
and Tripoli, tliere is only a net decrease of 5 divisions. On the other hand, 
as befoi'O explained, there are now no ‘ Redif ’ divisions. 

Divisions normally have 3 line regiments and 6 to 9 field or mountain 
batteries, each line regiment consisting of three battalions ; thus the 
division has nine battalions. The artillery, where armed with c|uick-firing 
guns, is organisetl in 4-gun batteries, and where armed with old pattern 
guns in fi-gun batteries. An army coi'ps consists of 2 or 3 (livi.sions, as 
before explained, a cavalry brigade or single regiment, 3 howitzer batteries, 
where available, an engineer battalion, trans()oit battalion, and telegraph 
company. 3 liere are now only 25 regiments of cavalry of 5 squadrons each ; 
besides these, there are the regiments of irregular Kurdish cavalry mentioned 
above. 

The peace strength of the Turkish army, according to the latest, project, 
should have been al)out 210,000 men ; tlie mobilisation ])roduced roughly 
field armies totalling some 750,000, with another 1.50,000 to 200,000 in 
training. These numbers may be increaseci as men below 20 years of age are 
added, but tliey include the 19 year men wdio were taken before their time. 

Tiu Gendanncric . — Tiie extent of the Turkish Empire, its many subject 
races and turbulent elements. Iiave necessitated the formation of large forces 
of Gendarmerie, amounting altogether to about 60,000 men, of wliom 16,000 
to 17,000 are mounted. The bulk of these have now been tnkm for army 
duties and replaced by Territorial or ‘Mnstahfiz’ levies. The Gendarmerie 
is recruited partly from the reserve of the ‘Nizam,’ and })artly by direct 
enlistment. 

The Lebanon Militia . — A local gendarmerie, consisting of 2 battalions 
and 1 squadron. 

The War Minister is responsible for the administration and efliciency of 
the army. Under him there is a Cliief of the General Stalf at the head of a 
General Stalf Department of 4 si'ctioiis, and a ‘ Musteshar,’ who fulfils 
the purposes of a permanent Under Secretary. The General Stalf is now 
largely permeated with offic<;rs from the Gennan Military Mission, including 
a large number of additional ollicer.s wJio arrived after the mobili.sation. 

The arsenals and factories of war material are the dejrartment of the 
Director-General of Military Factories, an ofiicial whose duties mid rcsjionsi- 
bilities correspond to tho.se of our Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
who, though subordinate to the Minister of War, presents a separate and 
independent budget to Itarliament. 

The estiniate.s for ‘ordinary’ military expenditure in the 1914-15 budget 
were approximately 5,300,000/. foi- tlie Ministry of AVar, 390,000/. for tiio 
Ordnance Department, and 1,980,000/. for Gendarmerie. The.se figures, how- 
ever, give no indication of tlie total amounts expended on militaiy services, 
which include large sums cliargeable to a s(!Cond ‘ extraordinary ' budget, 
besides an enormous special expenditure incurred in consequence of the recent 
wars. The actual outlay in connection with the Italian and Balkan wars 
has been estimated at some 30 millions of pound.s. These figures have, of 
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course, been subsc(jiiently largely added to by the recent mobilisation and 
entrance of Turkey into the European conflict. 

The Turkish infantry have the 7*65 mm. Mauser magazine rifle, model 
1890. Since life war, however, there lias been a great shortage of these 
weapons, and maify of the troops have only the converted Martini. 

The field artillery alter the losses of the war was only left with some 110 
Q.F. field and horse batteries of Krup[) 7 '5 cm. batteries. The mountain 
artillery was similarly only left with some 22 batteries of Krupp guns of the 
.same calibre, but 27 Schneider E. batteries have since been received. 
Consequently the army is exceedingly short of artillery, the lack being partly 
made up by the employment of the old pattern field gun. Several batteries 
of Q.F. Skoda 10 5 cm. howitzins have l)een received from Austria since the 
mobilisation, and it is possible that further additional mateiial has now' been 
imported. Some of the old pattern 12 cm. howitzers are still l.ieing used, 
and til ore are some mobile batteries of 15 cm. 

In 1909 a (lerman Military Mission, under the auspices of Eield Marshal 
von der Cultz, was invited to reorganise the Turkish Army, ami superin- 
tend its instruction and training. It consisted of about 20 oflicers who 
contracted to serve for three y'ears with the 'furkish Army. In 1913 
it Avas decided to extend ami amplify this scdieme, and a German 
general was invited to become the Director of the Mission with a proposal 
to increase the number of (German otlicers to about 40. The mission umler 
Marshal Liman v. .Sanders arrived in January, 1914, and immediately 
assumed a ])romiueut position in the direction of military atfaii's. Executive 
functions, botli rogimentally ami on tlie Stidf, were cmifiured upon its mem- 
bers, and the influence of the Geinian direidion was seen in the progress of 
the mohilisation wliicli w;is decided upon in August. The suhsequent large 
augmentation of the mission, the arrivals of German soldiers and sailors 
for the Ottoman services, with military store.s, material and money, obtained 
a predominance for the Gia nian element, which finally resulted in Turkey 
throwing in her lot with the Central Europt^an Alliance and having to dis- 
tribute her available, forces on several frontiers ami theatres of operation. 

III. Navv. 

For the navy of Turkey the crews are rai.sed in the same manner as the 
land forces, partly by conscription, and partly by voluntary enlistment. The 
time of service in the navy is twelve years, /.c., three in the active service and 
nine in the reserve. 

Three successive British Naval Missions were entrusted with the reorgani- 
sation of the Navy in 1908 and the following years. The last was recalled by 
the British Goverumeut in Sejiteinher, 1914, owing to the anomalous situation 
arising out of the transfer from Gi.'rmany of tlie hattle-ciiiiser Oocbe/i (renamed 
JSulta^t^ Ytveaz SeliDi) and tlie light cruiser (reiiained Merdillich) to the 

Turkivsh Goverument and the [)ractical .supersession of the British Mission 
under Rear-Admiral (now Vice-Admiral) Sir A. Limpus, K.C. B., by German 
officers. Between 1908 and 1914 the number of officers in the navy was largely 
reduced in order to make it more in proportion with the actual needs 
of the ships. Some progrc.s.s was made in the training of officers and men. 
A fairly considerable naval programme was elahorateii. A compreliensive 
scheme for the creation of docks and arsenals at Constantinople and Ismid 
by means of a concession to a British combiuo, the main elements in which 
were the firms of Armstrong and Vickers Maxim, was adopted early in 1914. 
All these schemes were brought to a standstill by the outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and Turkey. The realisation of the naval programme 
received a severe blow before that event owing to the embargo laid by the 
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British Government on the Dreadnoughts Sultan Osman and Reschadie (late 
Rio de Janeiro) in British yards at the beginning of August, 1914. The 
Ottoman Navy is now under command of the German Admiral Souchon. 

The principal ships of the Navy in May, 1916, including the trans- 
ferred German ships, were as folloAvs : — * 


Launched 

Name 

Displace- 

ment 

Ariiionr 

13 : § 

« 1 o 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Horse-power 

.5 ^ 

rt « 




Battleship 

9. 






Tons 

' Inch Inch 




Knots 

180S 

Tor^uit Ken . . 

0,876 

1 16 12 

6 old llin. 

— 

10,000 

16 

1011 

Yavaz Heliiu . . 

2-2,640 

1 7i 8 

i 10 llin. ; 12 6in. . 

4 

70,000 

27 


(l)atUe-c^ui^e^) 

CriiUcrs. 

1 





ion 

Medilliel. . . . 

4,. ".00 

4 

12 4*1 in. . . . 

3 

.33,000 

1 27 

1!K)3 

riainidich 


— i 

2 (*>in., S 4‘7in. 


' 12,500 

1 22 


Besides the a})ove there were 7 gunboats (1913-15); 9 destroyers (1908 • 
1910); 7 torpedo boats (1901-6); 5 composite armed vessels (1914) designed 
for preventive work ; and a number of armed motor boats. There were also 
available for naval ]►ur]) 0 ,s(‘s the Sultan’s yacht Ertogrxil (1905); 4 mine- 
layers ; 2 lleot-tcnders (one of them a German refugee) ; 2 hospital ship.s 
(one of them a German refugee); 2 colliers (German refugees); 1 Ammu- 
nition Transport (German refugee) ; and fifteen troo]>-transports, besides a 
considerable number of ordinary merchant vessels, German and other, held 
in readiness to serve in the same caj>acity. Of these several have been sunk. 
Except for a successful attack by a destroyer on I he Goliath^ at the Dar- 
danelles, the Turki.sh navy took an inconsiderable ]>ai’t in the Dardanelles 
operations. In the Black Sea, so long as the Gochen (Sultan Yavaz Selim) 
was capable of action, Turkey had the ascendency. But fora long time now 
she has been powerless to protect her coal supply from Anatolia, or to attack 
except by submarines. Kecent reports are to the elfect that the Yavaz 
Selim has again been I’etitted and prepared for sea. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture. — L^iud in Turkey is held under 3 different forms of tenure — 
namely, 1st, as ‘Mlri,’ or Crown lands ; 2nd, as * Vakuf,’ or pious foundations ; 
and 3rd, as ‘Miilk,' or freehold property. The first description, the ‘mlri,’ or 
Crown lands, which form the largest portion of the territory of the Sultan, are 
held direct from the Crown, The Government grants the right to cultivate an 
unoccupied tract on the payment of certain fees, but continues to enjoy rights 
of seigniory over the land in question. The second form of tenure, the 
‘ Vakuf,’ comprises proj)erty dedicated for religious or charitable purposes (see 
under Religion and Education), and is the subject of a complicated and 
difficult system of law. The third form of tenure, tlie ‘ miilk,^ or f^reehold 
property, does not exist to a great extent. Some house property in the towns 
and of the land in the neigh])ourliood of villages is ‘miilK.^ The law also 
recognises two other categories of land— i e., land set aside for the general 
use of the whole community or section of it (raotrukc'^) and “dead” or 
unutilised land (mevat). Tlie whole law of Ileal Property is in urgent need 
of reform and modernisation. A commencement in tnis direction was made 
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by a series of Provisional Laws j)roTnul gated in 1913. In the absence of 
Parliament they were put into force by executive decree. This new landed 
property code provides for a general survey and revaluation of all landed 
property in the 'Empire, together with a readjustment of taxes ; for corpora- 
tions to hold real Estate in the name of the corporation ; for the mortgaging 
of property as security for debts ; for the suppression of guedik (guild) 
property ; and for the extension of the right of inheritance. 

A large portion of the State revenue is derived from tithes on agricultural 
produce. The system of levying this is burdensome and oppressive, the 
general practice being to farm it out to contractors. Experiments have been 
made in the direction of commuting the tithe to a fixed money payment. 

Agriculture is most primitive. The soil for the most part is very fertile ; 
the principal products are tobacco, cereals of all kinds, cotton, figs, nuts, 
almonds, grapes, olives, all varieties of fruits. Coffee, madder, opium, gums 
are largely exported. In Asiatic Turkey, 16,567,775 acres are under cultiva- 
tion as follows: — 13,689,474 acres under cereals; fruit and vegetables, 
473,085 acres ; industrial products (cotton, flax, etc.), 779,982 acres ; and vines, 
1,213,530 acres. Flour-milling in Smyrna is being improved and extended. 
Coffee is grown in the Hodeida region ; opium is an important crop in Konia. 
Tobacco is grown both in European and Asiatic Turkey. The cotton industry 
is reviving. Between 1870 and 1905 there was no cotton raised in Turkey 
worthy of mention. In the Cilician plain in 1912, 115,000 bales were raised, 
as against 80,000 in 1911 ; in the Smyrna district 35,000 bales, as against 

40.000 in 1911 ; in Macedonia, 3,000 bales, as against 7,000 in 1911 ; in the 
Aleppo district 15,000 bales, as against 12,000 in 1911 ; in Armenia, 2,500 
bales. The estimated total cotton out-put of Turkey in 1912 was about 

200.000 bales. 

The forest laws of the empire are based on those of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About 21 million acres are under forest, of 
which 3J million acres are in European Turkey. The forests consist of 
pine, fir, larch, oak, cedar and other timber trees. Extensive mulberry 
plantations have been founded both in European and Asiatic Turkey, and 
about 250,000 plants are annually distributed to the peasants. 

Turkey in 1913 had 2,397,348 horned cattle, 163,691 buffaloes, and 
30,942 pigs. 

In Palestine an interesting feature in agricultural development is the 
establishment of Jewish and German colonies; of the former, near Jaffa, there 
were (December 31, 1913) 45 with a toUil population of about 15,000, cul- 
tivating 120,000 acres, the chief produce being cereals, cotton, and various 
fruits. These colonies consisted mainly of Russian Jews, some being main- 
tained by private enterprise, others by the Chovawe-Zion Association, and 
others again (originally founded by Baron E. de Rothschild) by the Jewish 
Colonisation Association. The colonies po.ssess entire administrative auto- 
nomy, each being governed by a Jf 'aad or Council, elected annually by the 
general assembly of the inhabitants. The franchivse is enjoyed by men and 
women who own registered holdings and by tax-paying residents (other than 
land-owners) who have lived in the colony for two years. The Council is 
assisted by a Valuation Committee, an Education Committee, a Committee 
of Public Security, and an Arbitration Committee (for settling disputes 
between colonists). The Council, among other things, controls the quality 
of the bread that is sold. Each colony has one or more scliools, a synogogue, 
public library, town hall, hospital, pharmacy and public baths. There are 
two agricultural schools at Mikweh-Israel and Petach-Tikwah. The Hebrew 
High School in Jaffa has 30 teachers and 760 pupils. The Jewish Agricul- 
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tural Experiment Station at Atlilit and Zichron -Jacob carries on agricultural 
and botanical research 'rt^ork. Hebrew is the language of the schools as well 
as of ordinary everyday intercourse. Exports of oranges from Jaffa in 1913, 
1,608,500 boxes, valued at 326,000^. The 4 Gorman colonies in the Jaffa 
region are also mainly agricultural. In Mesopotamia a comprehensive survey 
was made by Sir William Willcocks shortly after the (change of in 1908' 

with a view to the irrigation of huge tracts of land which have lain waste for 
centuries, but which bear clear evidence of having been artificially irrigated in 
ancient times. Sir W. Willcocks projected a vast scheme, the first portion 
of which has been in course of execution by the linn of Sir J. Jackson, Ltd. 
The realisation of the scheme has >)een nnich hampered by lack of funds, but 
one section was (aunpleted by the, inauguration of the Ifindie Barrage in 
December, 1913. 

Mining, — The Turkish ])rovinces, especially those in Asia, are rich im 
minerals, which are little worked. Chrome ore is ex)>orted from Turkish ports, 
mostly from Europe and the Marmora ; there are 3 chrome mines near Mersiiia 
worked by primitive methods ; tin* Government silvermines at Biilgan Maden, 
Konaa, produce annually about 2,600 kilos of silver and 400 tons of silver- 
lead ; zinc is found at Karasu on the Black Sea .and in Aidiii ; manganese' 
•ore in Konia and Aid in ; antimony ore, 308 tons ; copper ore is found in the' 
Armenian Taurus, at Tereboli, near Trehizond, at Aighana Maden, near 
Diarbekr, said to be one of the largest and inost ])ro(luctive mines in 
the world ; borax from 6,000 to 8,000 tons cxporL'ci annually from the 
Marmora ; meerschaum at Eskishchr ; chrome at Mersina ; emery at Smyrna, 
in Aidin, Konia, Adana, and the Archipelago ; asphalt in Syria, and oiu 
the Euphrates; coal and lignite (400,000 tons annually) at Ileraclea^ 
on the Black Sea and in the Smyrna district ; petroleum in the Middle Tigris; 
valley and various isolated places in Asia Minor, also on the north coast 
of the Sea of Marmora. The salt mines at Salif in the Yemen yield 
a large output. There are salt works also at Alcp}>o, Erzeromn, Samos,, 
and other places. Both gold and silver arc found in the Smyrna- 
sanjak ; gold and silver and argentiferous lead at Bulghar Maden (Konia) 
mercury near Smyrna and at Sisnia m-ar Konia ; kaolin in the island of 
Rhodes ; arsenic in Aidin ; iron in Ale]>}>o and in Kossaro (not worked), in. 
Adana (output 40,000 tons a year). Many of these minerals are scarcely 
worked. Near Biiissa ([uarries of lithographic sto/ie an; now extensively 
worked. There is a good deal of hrass-tuniing and beating of copper into 
utensils for hoiiseliold pur]) 0 .ses. 

Fisheries. — The fisheries of Turkey are important; the fisheries of tlie 
Bos})horus alone represent a value of upwards of 250,000^., though the fishery 
methods are antiiiuated. The coast of the Mediterranean produces excellent 
sponges, the Red Sea mother-of-jjearl, and the Persian Gulf pearls. 

Manufachires . — Industries in Turkey are mostly quite primitive. There is 
ca tendency to start factories on a small .scale, but the siqqily of labour seems 
likely to prove a difficulty. A glass factory on the Golden Horn, belonging 
to the Civil List Department, has been leased and is now lieiiig worked under 
British management. It em[)loys 250 hands, and turns out about 2,000/. worth 
•of glass bottles, etc., per month. There is one other glass factory working in 
Constantinople at Pasha Bagtche, on the Bos]>horus. It employs 350 hands, 
and produces about 3,000Z. worth of glass monthly. An Ottoman company 
has been formed, under British management, to manufacture soap. The 
works are on the Golden Horn, and produce about 50 tons of soap per month. 

The Turkish Government cloth mills at Kara Mursal and Isruid have 
been equipped with new machinery, andmanufacture the khaki woollen cloth 
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required by the army. At Paiiderma there is a woollen yarn spinning mill 
belonging to the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers' Company, which produces 
2,750,000 lbs. apnually, and employs 140 hands. At Smyrna a weaving mill 
has been o{>ened, with a producing capacity of 500,000 metres (about 546,000 
yards), which was to be increased Isst year to 1,200,000 metres (about 1,312,000 
yards). It will employ 300 to 400 hands. 


Commerce. 

In 1675 the commercial and other })ri vileges called Capitulations enjoyed by 
several foreign nations were extended to the English. Numerous treaties were 
subsequently concluded with the Powers, incliuling a group of Commercial 
Treaties signed in and about 1861, which though denounced at a later 
period still to a large extent gov(‘rn commercial relations under the form 
of a modics viveiidi. The old system of duty was ad rnloreni. The 
rate was increased from 8 to 11 ]K‘r cent, in 1907 for a ])eriod of seven 
years and with the con.sent of the Powers, On the sn])pression of the 
capitulations in 1914 it was again iiicieased first to 15 per cent and then 
to 30 per cent, without the consent of tin; Powers. Put in March, 1916, 
a new tariff was adopted by the TurkLsh Parliament substituting for the old 
ad valorem duties duties on (piantily of goods. 

The total trade of Turkey in various years ending March 13 has been as 
follows (£Tl of 100 piastres — 18 shillings, or £T10 = 9/., or 10/. = 
£TH} 


Years | Iinport.s 

Exj^orts 1 

Years 

Import .s 

K.\ ports 

! £T 

• 1900-01 1 22, 040, 880 

1900-10 1 .3 1.4 32, 231 

1910-11 ' 42,r.:),^,9.^0 

•£T 1 

M, 032, 20.'’. 
18,439,071 
22,079,710 

1 

1911- 12 ; 

1912- 13 ' 

1913- 14 : 

£T 

45,009,130 

43,551,035 

40, 8n9. 680 

£T 

24.719,130 

23,921,326 

21,436,120 

Turkish trade foi‘ 2 years was distributed among the principal countries 
as follows : — 


Iinport.s 

Kxjtorts 

Countr\' 

1911 12 

1913 14 

1911- 12 

1913-14 

United Kingdom. 
Austria-Iiungary 

France 

Germany .... 

Russia 

Bulgaria .... 

Rumania .... 

Greece 

Italy . . , . . 

Netherlands 

Egypt 

United States 

£r 

9,945.910 

0.838,110 

3,939,0i;0 

5,102,680 

3,040,650 

1,402,100 

1,228,740 

284,560 

2,457,410 

81.5,800 

996,910 

1,225,720 

8,128,590 

6,146,720 

3,591,850 

4,688,740 

3,516,620 

270,100 

1,937,250 

137,180 

2,699,000 

622,810 

1,431,210 

1,080,490 

£T 

5,977,030 

3,460,650 

4,683,570 

1,514,480 

949,270 

684,410 

607,340 

438,590 

553,580 

417.920 

1 1,696,570 

1 1,525,490 

£T 

4,660,400 

1 2,231,150 

' 4,289,420 

1,227,160 
831,040 
251,060 
626,850 
243,830 
927,260 

1 38<,660 

I 1,943,320 

1 1,378,660 

Total of all countries . 

45,009,130 

, 40,809,680 

1 24,719,130 

' 21,436,120 

1 
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The value of the commercial intercourse between the whole of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe and Asia and Great Britain during the last five years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns, is shown in the following 
table ; — 


- 

! 1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Imports into U. K. from 


£ * 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Turkey 

Exports of British produce to 

; 6,424,300 

5,441,222 1 

4,223,270 

1,177,707 1 

1 

1 861,028 

1 

Turkey 

S, 11 5, 562 

7,761,646 

5,803,660 

421,6561 

426,118 


1 Exi)ortecl to ports and i)laces in lorritory formerly Turkish, but now occui)ied by 
other Powers. 


The principal imports fiom Turkey into the United Kingdom and exports 
to Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of Trade Returns) 
in two years were : — 


Imports from 
Turkey 

1914 

191.5 

Exi>orts to 
Turkey 

1911 ' 

1915 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Barley . 

284,416 i 

150,766 

; Coal, coke 

361,207 1 

14,922 

Raisins. . 

503,280 ; 

127,014 

! , Cotton yarn . 

271.558 : 

12,224 

115,557 

Angora ^'oats’ liair 

5.59,103 

— 

' ; Cotton .s . 

3,124,42.5 i 

Wool . . . 

' 124,806 1 

36,710 

Woollen.s . . * 

301,800 

20,035 

Woollen goods 

161,364 

: 368,633 1 

1,800 

i Iron goods 

157,778 1 

61,933 

Opium 

262,203 

;i Machinery 

281,882 

23,527 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The mercantile navy of the Turkish Empire in 1911 consisted of 120 
steamers of 66,878 tons, and 963 sailing vessels of 205,641 tons. 

At Constantinople in 1914 there entered and cleared 14,761 vessels of an 
aggregate tonnage of 11,933,349 tons. This number comjn-ised, in the foreign 
trade, 5,333 visits ol sailing ves.sels of, in the aggregate, 171,945 tons, 2,117 
steamers of 2,791,5/8 tons sailing regularly, and 7,311 steamers of 
8,969,826 tons not mailing regularly. The liners of several navigation 
companies visit Constantinople (Rn.s.sian, Austrian, Italian, Turkish, J’rench, 
Greek, Rumanian and Egyjdian, the la.st-named under the British flag). Of 
the total tonnage entered in 1914, 2,007 ships (f 3,898,178 tons were 
British, 1,159 ships of 1,472,712 tons were Greek, 566 ships of 1,127,313 tons 
were Austro- Hungaiian, 704 ships of 798,878 tons weie Italian, 675 ships of 
1,069,615 tons were Russian, 429 ships ol 454,958 tons were French, 7,794 
ships of 1,080,607 tons were Turkish, and 303 ships of 586,401 tons were 
German, 


Internal Communications. 

The length of railway lino in European and Asiatic Turkey on 
November 1, 1914, not including the most recently opened sections of the 
Bagdad Railway, was as follows ; — 
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Miles open 


European — 

Salonica-Monastir^ . . 136 

Constantinople-Salouica ^ . 317 

Oriental Railwj^^s . . 593 

Total European . . 1,046 

Asiatic — j 

^aidar-Paslia-Angora ^ . 358 

Eski-Shehir-Konia ^ . . 283 j 

Mudania-Brussa . . .25 j 

Smyrna-Cassaba’. . . 165 ; 


Miles open 

Alasheir-Afion-Karahissar 

. 156 

Smyrna- Aidin 

. 320 

Konia-Eregli-Persian Gulf^ 

. 125 

Mersina- Adana . 

42 

BeiiTit-Damascns . 

96 

Rayak-Aleppo ^ . 

. 295 

Damascus-Medina 

. 812 

Jaffa- Jerusalem . 

54 

naifa-I)(uaa 

. 105 

Total Asiatic . 

. 2,836 


1 These railways have a kilometric guarantee. The guarantees ]>aid by the Debt Council 
iiiiiounted to jeT5-28,918 in 1911; £T420,141 in 1912; i:T841,388 in 1913 ; £T238,042 
in 1914. 


Tlie Oerniaii ctmci'SHioii of the Bagdad Railway was intended to extend 
the Anatolian line 1‘roin Konia to Adana, !Mosul, llagdad, and Basra, with 
man}'’ branch lines. It has been constriuded continuously as far as Kara 
Bunar in Cilicia. Further on the following sections have been completed : 
Dorak to Bagtche on the Adana side of the Taurus Mountains ; Radjun via 
Muslimie to Jerablus on the Euphrates with branch from Muslimie to Aleppo ; 
Jerablus to El-Abiad in the direction of Nisibin (the Euphrates being 
spanned by a wmoden bridge) ; and Bagdad to Samara, a stretch of about 80 
kilometres. A branch line has also been completed from Alexandretta to 
Toprak Kale on the Dorak- Adana- Bagtche seidion. Of the distance from 
Konia to Bagdad, 1,509 miles, 1,117 miles (with gaps) are already working, 
'fotal railway mileage in Turkey in 1916, 3,720 mih s. 

In Asiatic Turkey the Turkish Govtunment controls 1,116 miles or 31 t»er 
cent, of the total railway mileage ; German iniluence extends over 1,327 
miles or 36*8 per cent, of the total ; Fremdi intluence over 760 miles or 21 
per cent, of the total ; Belgian iiiliucuoe over 25 miles or 0*7 per cent, of the 
total ; and English iniluence over 378 miles oi 10*5 per cent, of the total. 

Electric tramways are working in Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, 
and Beyrouth. 

There are 1,814 Turkish post-offices in the Empire. In the year 1912-13 
the inland service transmitted 21,594,000 letters and 1,875,000 post-cards, 
and 13,695,000 samples and printed pa]K*rs ; the international service trans- 
mitted 13,708,000 letters and 2,653,000 post-cards, and 3,803,000 samples 
and printed papers. A parcel-post system has been introduced into Turkey, 
and works fairly well. 

Foreign j)ost-officcs have ceased to exist since Oct. 1, 1914. 

The length of telegraph lines in Turkey is about 28,890 miles, and the 
length of wire about 49, 200 miles ; there are 1,017 telegraph offices ; messages 
in the year 1911-12, 9,987,120. 

Money, Weights, and Measures of Turkey. 

In January, 1917, the Turkish Government issued a Cliaiter for a new 
National Bank, to bo styled the Ottoman National Credit Bank (Osmanli 
Itibar niilli Baucaesi). Its capital is 4 million Turkish pounds (3,600,000/.). 
After the expiration of the privileges of the Im])erial Ottoman Bank (1926) 
the new institute is to become the State Bank witli the right to issue bank- 
notes. 

4 8 
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The Imperial Ottoman Bank, with a capital of £T10,000,000, had, on 
Nov. 30, 1910, a note circulation of £T941,250, and cash on hand amounting 
to £T3,586,834. The bank’s note issue consisted up to 1914 of notes of 
£T5 and upwarils, secured on a gold reserve of not less than one-third of the 
value of the issue. In order to relieve the financial situation created by'the 
outbreak of the European War in August, 1914, notes were made forced 
currency for an indefinite period, and a new issue of Ottoman Bank notes of 
£T1, secured in the same manner, was authorised. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued retoiming the currency. A gold 
standard, with the piastre as the unit, is hencefoith to be general all over 
Turkey, and the piastre equals 40 para. The piastres, as well as the half piastre 
(20 para), quarter piastre (10 f>ara) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces are to be 
of nickel. Silver coins are 2, 5, 10, and 20 juastres ; and gold coins 25, 60, 100, 
250, and 500 piastres. Silver is legal tender up to 300 piastres, and nickel 
up to 50 piastivs. 

The gold 100-piastre ])iece (which is equivalent to £Tl) weighs 7 ‘216 
grammes, ‘916 fine, and thus contains 6 •6147 grammes of fine gold. The 
silver 20-piastre piece weighs 24 *055 grammes, *830 fine, and therefore contains 
19‘965 errammes of fine silver. £1’11 equals £10 approximately. 

Weights and measures are as follows : — 


The of 400 drams . 

,, Kikh .... 

44 Oh:H — 1 Cantar or Kintal 
39*44 Okes .... 
180 <>kcs — 1 Cheke 
1 KiU = 20 Okes . 

816 KiUhs .... 
Tlie Endazi (cloth measure) . 

,, Arshin (land measure) . 

,, Domnin (land measure) . 


. = 2 ‘8326 lbs. avoirdupois. 
. = 0*9120 im])crial bushel. 
. = 125 lbs. avoirdupois. 

= 1 cwt. 

. = 511 *380 pounds. 

. = 0*36 imperial quarter. 

. = 100 imperial quarters. 

. = 27 inches. 

. = SO inches. 

. = 1,098 *765 square yards. 


The kile is the chief measure for grain, the lower measures being definite 
weights rather than measures. 100 kiles are equal to 12*128 British imperial 
quarters, or 35 '266 hectolitres. 

In 1889 the metric system of weights was made obligatory for cereals ; 
metric weights were decreed obligatory in January 1892, but the decree is not 
yet enforced. 

On March 1, 1917, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be n.sed side by side with the Hegira calendar. 


Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

Owing to the rupture of relations followed by Ihe outbreak of war between 
Great Britain and Turkey at the beginning of November, 1914, there is no 
diplomatic or consular representation of either country in the other. The 
last British Ambassador in Turkey was the lit. Hon. Sir Louis Mallet, 
K.C. M G., 0. B. The last 'furkish Ambassador in London w'as His Highness 
Tevfik Pasha, G.C.V.O. British interests in Turkey are placed under the 
protection of the United States GoYcrnmeiit. Turkish interests in the 
British Emnire are placed under the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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(Rkpublica Oriental del Uruguay.) , 

Constitution and Government. 

The Rejniblic of Uruguay, formerly a part of the Spanish Viceroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata, and subsequently a province of Brazil, declared its 
independence August 25, 1825, which was recognised by the Treaty of 
Montevideo, signed August 27, 1828. The Constitution of the Republic 
was sworn July 18, 1830. Tlie legislative power is in a Parliament of 
two Houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Representatives, which meet 
in annual session, extending from February 15 to July 15. In the interval 
of the session, a permanent committee of two senators and five members 
of the Lower House assumes the control of the executive power. The 
representatives are chosen for three years, in the proportion of 1 to every 
12,000 inhabitants of male adults who can read and write. The senators 
are chosen by an Electoral College, whose members are directly elected by 
the people ; there is one senator for each department, chosen for six years, 
one- third retiring every two years. There are 90 representatives and 
19 senators. 

The executive is given by tlie Constitution to tlie President of the 
Republic, elected for the term of four years. 

President of the Uepuhlic. — Dr. Feliciano Viera ; elected March 1, 
1915. 

The President is assisted in his executive functions by a council of 
ministers divided into seven departments, namely, those of the Interior and 
Worship; Foreign Affairs; Finance; War and Marine; Justice and Public 
Instruction ; Industry and Communications ; and Public Works. 


Area and Population. 

The following table shows the area and the estimated population of the 
departments on December 31, 1915 : — 


Departments 

Area, square 
miles 

Population 
Dec. 1915 

. 

Pop. per 
square mile 
Dec. 1915 

Artigas . 



* 4,3«4 

36,743 

8-3 

Canclones 



1,834 

109,048 

59*7 

Cerro- Largo 



5,763 

55,084 

9-5 

Colonia . 



2,193 

77,609 

35-4 

Duraziio 



3,525 

52,804 

9*5 

Flores 



1,744 

22,079 

12 6 

Florida . 



4,673 

58,538 

12 -.5 

Maldonado 



1,587 

38,059 

23-0 

Minas 



4,819 

64,392 

13-3 

Montevideo 



256 

368,620 

1,439-9 

Paysandu 



5,115 

63,343 

12-3 

Rio Negro 



3,269 

34,986 

10*7 

Ri vera 



3,793 

44,030 

11-6 

Rocha 



4,280 

44,344 

10-3 

Salto 



4,865 

2,688 

68,922 

14*1 

San Jo86 



58,257 

21-6 

Soriano . 



3,560 

52,743 ' 

57,686 

14-8 

Tacixarembo 



8,112 

71 

Treinta y Tres . 



3,682 

38,214 

10-3 

Total 

. 

. j 

72,163 

1,346,161 

18-6 
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111 1914 the Uruguayan and Brazilian Boundary Commissions drew up 
the documents respecting three islands belonging to Uruguay, to be called 
Socorro, Jacinto, and Denis. 

The results* of the census of October, 1908, showed a population of 
1,042,686 (530,506 males and 512,178 females). Of this total, 181,222 were 
foreigners, 62,357 being Italian, 54,885 Spanish, 27,789 Brazilian, 18,600 
Argentine, 8,341 French, 1,324 British, 1,406 Swiss, 1,112 German, and 
5,408 of other nationalities. 

The jmpulation of Montevideo City on January 31, 1917, was 376,163. 
Of the other cities, Paysandu had 20,953 inhabitants ; Salto, 19,788 ; 
Mercedes, 15,667. 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three years. The births and deaths 
are exclusive of still-births. 


Years 

Living-Births | 

Still-Births 

Marriages 

Deatlns 

Surplns of Births 
over Deaths 

1913 

i 

40,310 ! 

1,403 

7,330 

10,371 

24,041 

1914 

38,071 ! 

1,3.83 

(•>,073 

10,350 

23,221 

191.0 

3s,n4() 1 

1,248 

0,708 

10,002 

21,444 


Of the living births in 1914, 8,093, or 21 0 per cent., were illegitimate 
Divorces: 139 in 1913; 134 in 1914, and 122 in 1915. 

For hve years the arrivals and de})arturcs by sea at Montevideo were : — 



1911 1 

1912 

1913 

' 1914 

1915 

fin migrants . 

‘ 1 

i 141,224 i 

248,0.80 . 

201,148 

i 204,232 

1 212,236 

Bniigrants . 

123,934 

222,157 

232,r>44 

, 251,098 

203,238 


Of the immigrants landing in Montevideo in 1915, 6,564 were Spanish ; 
2,757 Italian ; 3,990 Brazilian ; 1,069 French ; 810 German ; and 1,120 
English. 


Religion and Instruction. 

The Roman Catholic was the State religion, but in December, 1916, a 
decree was passed abolishing the State religion. There is complete 
toleration. The Archbishop of Montevideo has 2 sulfragan bishops. The 
1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, and 45,470 
unspecified. 

Primary education is obligatory. In 1915 there were 1,000 public schools 
with 97,393 enrolled pupils (93,821 Uruguayans and 3,572 foreigners). 
There were also 201 private schools with 19,198 ]>upils. 

There is at Montevideo a university, with faculties of law, social 
sciences, medicine, mathematics, commerce, agriculture, and veterinary 
science. There are also a preparatory school and other establishments for 
secondary and higher education with 2,691 pupils. There are normal schools 
for males and for females, and a school of arts and trades supported by the 
State where 185 pupils receive instruction gratuitously. At the military 
college, with 8 professors, there are 46 pupils. There are also many 
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religions seminaries thronghont the Republic with a considerable number 
of pupils. 

For the relief of poverty there are a charity hospital, an hospital for the 
insane, an isolation hospital, an asylum for beggars, an orphan asylum, and 
3 infant schools. * 


Justice. 

In 1907 the judicial system was reformed. A High Court of Justice was 
established consisting of 5 judges elected by the General Assembly of the 
Chambers, the President to be chosen annually by the members of the Court 
from amongst themselves. This court has original jurisdiction in constitu- 
tional, international, and admiralty cases, and wdll hear appeals in cases in 
whicli the decision has been modified or altered in other appeal courts, of 
which there are 2 each with 3 judges. In Montevideo there are also 3 courts for 
ordinary civil cases, 2 for commercial cases, 1 for Government, 2 for criminal 
cases, 1 correctional court, and 3 for criminal investigation. Each depart- 
mental capital has a departmental court, and each of the 214 judicial sections 
into w’hich the Republic is divided has a justice of peace court ; further, 
each section is divided into districts, in which deputy judges (alcaldes) try 
cases involving small amounts. 

In September 1907 the death penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in its place. 


Finance. 


The receipts and expenditure for recent years are stated as follows : — 


- 

Receipts 

Exiienditure 

- 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1911-12 

£ 

7,:iii,3r.2 

1 £ ! 

1 6,902,625 ! 

1914-15 

£ 

j 7,621,082 

1 £ 

1 7,868,928 

1912-13 i 

8,01 9, .387 

7, 980,. 309 i 

1915-19 1 

1 5,915,600 

! 5,895,462 

1913-14 ! 

7,368,156 

, 7,351,856 i 

1916-17 ^ 

1 6,2t')(),i:r)l 

! 6,281,205 


1 Estimates. 


The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1916-17 were (4'7 dollars 
= £ 1 ):- 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Customs .... 

12,250,000 

Legislature .... 

713,382 

Property tax 

4,160,000 

Presidency .... 

69,244 

Trade licences 

1,600,000 

Mini.stry Foreign Affairs . 

511,735 

Factory and tobacco taxes . 

1,200,000 

,, Interior 

3,299,417 

Stamped paper and stamps 

900,000 

,, Finance 

2,142,394 

Surtaxes on imports and 


,, Industries . 

870,652 

exports .... 

620,000 

,, Public Work.s 

1,824,586 

Other receipts 

8,721,428 

I ,, War and Marine . 

5,187,850 



I I'ublic instruction 

3,323,410 

! 


1 .Justice .... 

389,640 


1 

National obligations . 

11,688,356 

Total .... 

20,451,428 

i 1 

Total .... 

29,521,666 
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The amount of the public debt of Uruguay on January 1, 1916, is officially 
given as 147,559,589 dollars (29,5]1,917^.)- Of the total 24,346,302 dollars 
ranks as internal, 121,077,787 dollars as foreign, and 2,135,500 dollars as 
international. Tlie service of the public debt in 1915 was 6,147,144 dollars 
(1,229,429/.) ; fo> redemptions, 790,367 dollars (158,073/.) : for railway 
guarantees, 918,704 dollars, and some other minor sums, making a total of 
7,776,947 dollars (1,555,389/ ). 


Defence. 

The army of Uruguay consists of a small standing army, and the National 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluntary, lasting from 2 to 5 years, 
with re-engagement up to the age of 44. It consists of 17 line battalions, 
4 rifle companies, 16 cavalry regiments, 3 field artillery regiments of 3 
batteries each, a fortress artillery company and machine gun company, and 
1 bearer company with a peace strength of 10,400 officers and men, and a 
nominal war strength of 50,000. - 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory. It is 
divided into three (dasses, or ‘bans.’ The first ‘ban,’ or ‘mobile’ national 
guard contains all the young men fit for military duty between the ages of 17 
and 30, and forms a more or less organised force of 15,000 to 20,000 men. 
It would take the field with the standing army. The second ban, consisting of 
men fit for service between 30 and 45, is the ‘departmental,’ or provincial, 
national guard. Its units do not move out of their own departments, but 
the men can be drafted to make good the losses of the mobile units in 
time of war. The third ban, containing all the men between 1 9 and 45, is 
the ‘ territorial ’ force, and is only liable to garrison duty in its own districts. 
The total strength of the National Guard (all three bans) is, nominally, 
about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a police force, with an establishment of 5,000. 

The infantry of the active army is armed with the Mauser lifle, the 
field batteries have either Schneider or Krupp 7 ‘5 cm. guns. The National 
Guard is mainly armed with the Remington rifle and old de Range guns. 

The fleet consists of an armoured cruiser Montevideo, the yacht 18 de 
Julio, and the Uruguay, 1,400 tons, speed 23 knots, launched at Kiel in 1910. 

Production and Industry. 

Ill Uruguay the agricultural industries are extending. The principal 
crops and their yield for two years were as follows : — 


Area Yield 



ly 14-1 91 5 

1916-191(3 

1914-1915 

1915-101() 


Acre.s 

Acres 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat 

792,405 

9(30,725 

1,957,1(52 

5,370,866 

Barley 

5,282 

9,810 

17,286 

50,252 

Oats 

; 82,872 

10(3,295 

270,914 

6(32,766 

Linseed 

102,307 

44,657 

298,774 1 

198,434 

Maize 

1 

796.252 

— 

5,782,1(34 

— 


In 1908 there were within the Republic 8,192,602 head of cattle, 566,307 
horses, 26,286,296 sheep, 17,671 mules, 19,951 goats, and 180,099 pigs. In 
1917 the total number of cattle was 7,942,212. 

Wine is produced chiefly in the departments of Montevideo, Canelones, 
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Salto, Colonia, and Paysandii. In 1915 there were 2,334 properties (2,538 
in 1914), of 15,627 acres (15,257 in 1914), ])ro(lueiiig 43,255,447 lbs. of 
grapes (60,713,705 lbs. in 1914), and 2,531,546 gallons of wine (3,626,249 
in 1914). Tobacco and olives are also cultivated. 

In the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, magnesium, and lignite coal are found. The supply of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and traction is a State monopoly (Bill passed 
October 20, 1912). 

Commerce. 


The special trade (merchandise only) was as follows (4*7 dollars IZ. ) : — 


- 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 i 

1913-14 

1914-15 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . 

9,5S-4,7ii9 

10,r)06,3S3 

10,520,000 

7,440,975 

0,995,928 

Exports 

9,017,17' 

10,851,0(53 

13,520,000 1 

10,483,701 

14,658,134 


In 1914-15 the customs receipts amounted to 2,359,834/.; in 1913-14 to 
3,049,108/. 

The principal imports and exports for 1915 were (in thousands of gold 
pesos) as follows : — 


Imports 

! 

1915 

1 Exports 

1 

1915 

General stores (foodstufls, beverages, 


Wool . . . ; 

20,01*9 

cigars and tobacco, etc. 

12,171 

i Hides . 

1 10,003 

Raw materials and machinery lor 


Meat and Extracts . 

30,334 

industries .... 

0,005 

! livestock 

i 1,089 

Livestock .... 

5,018 

Sand . . i 

539 

Hardware, marine goofls, etc. 

1 4,430 

Cereals . . j 

090 

Dry goods .... 

4,120 

j Animal Fat 

1,540 

Building materials 

1,218 

j 



The imports and exports for 1915 were distributed as follows (in gold 
pesos) : — 


From or to 

Imports 
1015 1 

Exjmrts 

1015 

1 

From or to 

Imports 

1915 

Exports 

1915 

Great Britain . 
Argentina 

France 

Germany . 

' 0.851,113 
7,373,843 
1,035,143 
749,375 

13,200,910 

8,941,349 

17,087,200 

Belgium . 

United States 
Brazil 

Italy . 1 

194,060 

7,270,980 

4,804,080 

2,535,450 

11,74(5,720 

1,053,936 

14,943,003 


Total trade between Uruguay and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 



1 

1912 

191.3 

1 

1914 

1915 

! 

1916 

Imports from Uruguay into U.K. , 
Exports to Uruguay from U.K. . 

£ 

2,-366,977 
2,917,021 ' 

£ 

2,748,819 i 
2,916,422 ' 

£ 

2.80,3,959 

1,003,643 

£ 

4,3.31,283 

1,496,789 

£ 

4,016,129 

1,899,181 
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Shipping and Communications. 


Ill 1916 Uruguay had 41 steamers of a total net tonnage of 35,980 tons. 
The followii»g table shows the vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
Uruguay for 3 ye^rs : — 



: 

Entered 


Cleared 

Year 

Steamers 

Sailing Vessels 

' Steamer.s 

Sailing Vessels 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1913 . 

1014 . 

1915 . 

8,197 

8,754 

1 7,838 

1 

10,647,111 
11, 062, .5 19 
8,437,517 

6,887 

4,898 

3,087 

1.3 10,. 3 13 
928,558 
618,744 

7,993 

8,665 

7,848 

10.526,8.30 

11,122,477 

8,440,542 

6,843 

4,852 

3,062 

1,313,970 
912. S'*! 
643,431 


There were besides, in 1915, 10,925 banpies of 9,056,261 tons that 
cuteietl and 10,905 barques of 9,083,973 tons that cleared all the ports. 
The port of Montevideo is visited by the steamers of 20 different companies, 
of which 12 are British, 2 German, 3 French, 2 Italian, and 1 Spanish. 

The National roads of Uruguay have a total length of 2,240 miles, and 
there are about 3,100 miles of departmental roads. River transport is also 
very extensive. 

At the end of 1915 the railway system of Uruguay open for traffic had 
a total length of 1,597 miles of standard gauge, of which 1,060 miles are 
under State guarantee. There are 170 miles of tramway in operation ; the 
tramway lines of Montevideo have been electrified. 

The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 4,850 miles; in 
1915, 55 offices through which 1,047,000 telegrams passed. Two telephone 
companies have 16,518 miles of wire. The Government will take over the 
wffiole of tile postal services as soon as arrangements have been completed. 

In 1915 there were 995 post offices. The correspondence movement 
comprised 99,897,838 letters, packets, &c. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank of the Republic has a nominal capital, raised in December, 1914, 
to 25,000,000 dollars, and a paid-up capital on December 31, 1914, of 
12,749,995 dollars. This hank has the exclusive right to issue notes. 
The president and directors are appointed by the Government. On Oct. 31, 
1915, notes to the value of 22,651,850 dollars were in circulation, audits 
stock of gold amounted to 17,389,782 dollars. 

The principal banks in Montevideo, in addition to the Bank of the 
Republic, are the four British banks, viz., the Loudon and River Plate Bank, 
the London and Brazilian, the British Bank of South America, and the 
Anglo-South American Bank ; there are also the German Transatlantic 
Bank, the Spanish Bank, and the French and the Italian Banks. The 
Uruguayan Commercial and the Popular Banks enjoy excellent financial 
reputations, and there are also various land and mortgage banking 
institutions. 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Bank (Banco de 
Scguros del Estado) with a monopoly of insurance business of all kinds. 
No new insurance companies may now be established. The Insurance Bank 
opened its doors on March 1, 1912. The business of the bank is divided 
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into the following departments : Fire insurance ; automobile insurance ; 
workmen’s accident insurance ; hail insurance ; life insurance ; animal 
insurance ; marine insurance ; and insurance for window panes and mirrors. 
The bank’s percentage of all the fire insurance written in the Republic was 
23*33 per cent, in 1912 ; 35*71 per cent, in 1913 and 34*70^*>er cent, in 1914. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Tliere is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulation, but the monetary standard 
is gold, the theoretical gold coin being the peso nacional^ weighing 1 '697 
grammes, *917 line. The law of June 23, 1862, authorised the coinage of the 
doblon, or 10-peso gold piece, but, as yet, only foreign gold is in circulation. 

The silver peso or doUar weighs 25 grammes. *900 fine. Other silver 
pieces are half, fifth, and tenth of a j>eso. Nickel coins are 5, 2, and 1 
centesimo pieces. The metric .system of weights and measures has been 
“ ‘ ' ' rhe cliief denominations of the old sy.stem are as 


officially adopted, 
follows : — 

The Quininl 
, , A rroba 


Fmie.ga 
Lineal league 
Quadra of land 
Square league 


101 *40 lbs avoirdu]>ois. 

25*35 ,, 

30 gallons. 

5*64 English yards. 

‘73 hectare = 1 *8 English acre. 
10| English square miles. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Uruguay in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Pedro Cossio (appointed December 6, 1916). 

First Secretary. — Juan Oadea. 

Second Secretary. — Carlos de Santiago. 

Naval Attacli6. — \A. Eduardo M. Saez. 

Consul-General. — Don Jose Barboza Teiras. 

2. Of Great Britain in Uruguay. 

Envoy Extraordinary , Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul Oeiural , — 
A. Mitchell Innes. A]»pointed August 1, 1913. 

Vice-Consuls. — Major de S. Dobree, R.M.A., and Harry C. Ricardo. 
There are also Vice-Comsuls at Fray Bentos, Maldonado, Paysandii, 
and Salto. 

Books of Reference concerning Uruguay. 

Anuario Bstadi'.stico de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo. Annual. 

The Statistical Kci)ort.s of the various Governincnt Department.s. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Araitjo (O.), Diccionario Geografleo del Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912. — 
El lihro de ‘* El Siglo."— Montevideo, 1913. 

JSou«tfln (Honore), and Pena (C. M. de), La Republica Oriental del Uruguay en la Expo- 
siciori Univer.sal Coloinbiano de Chicago. Montevideo, 1893. 

Resumen Anual de Estadi.stica Municipal de Montevideo. Montevideo. 

Bauza (Francisco), Hi.stdria de la doniinacion espafiola en el Uruguay. Montevideo 
1880. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd cd. Vol. I. In Stanford’s Coini)eu- 
dium of Geography and Travel. London, 1909. 

Koebel (W. H.), Uniguay. London, 1912. 

Maeso (0. M.), El Uruguay al trnv^^s do un Siglo. Montevideo, 1910.— Impresiones del 
Uruguay en el Siglo, XX. London, 1912. 

Afartin (P.F.), Through Five Republics. London, 1905. 

Review of the River Plate. Weekly. Buenos Aire.s. 

Row(H. J. Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

Rumbold (Hir H.), The Great Silver River. London, 1888. 

Sampognaro (V.), I/Uruguay au commencement du XX* Siecle. Brusaels, 1910. 
rinc«nt(Frank), Round and About South America. New York, 1890. 
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VENEZUELA. 

(Estados Unidos de Venezuela.) 

Constitution and Government 

The Republic of Venezuela was ronned hi 1830 by secession from the other 
members of the Rcj)ublic of Colombia. Tln^ Constitution in force is that of 
.luno 13, 1914. Legislative antlnnity is vested in a Congress of 2 chambers, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Dejait ies. The former eonsists of 40 members 
elected for 3 years, 2 for each Stat(‘, Venezuelans by birth and over 30 years 
of age. The latter is constituted as follows: Each Slate cliooses by direct 
election for 3 years one deputy, a Venezuelan by birth and over 21 years of 
age, for every 35,000 inhabitants, and one mon^ for an excess of 15,000, A 
Stale with fc'wer than 35,0u0 of po[)nlati«m will have one deputy. The 
Federal District and the Teriitories whi<'li have, or may reaeli, the ]»opidalion 
lixed by law will also elect deputies. 

The executive power. is exercised by the President; of the Republic in con- 
junction with the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. The President 
is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan by birth and over 
30 years of age ; by the lu'w Constitution (1914) there is no restriction as to 
r(eelectio?i. Failing ttui Piesident, tcmj>oiaiily, tlie Ib’esident can nominate 
any inemhcr of the Cabinet to act in bis place. 

President of Ceiieral Juan Vincemte ohsded May 3, 

1915, fo]' the period 1915 to 1922. 

The President- Fleet has not yet taken olliee, retaining bis post of Com- 
maiuler- in -Chief. Accordingly the Provisional President, Dr. V. Marquez 
Ihistillos, elected April 19, 1914, continues to act as head of the State. 

The Cabinet consists of 7 Ministeis : the Ministers of the Interior, of 
Foreign Aliairs, of Finance and Public Ciedil, of War and ^larine, of Fomento, 
of Public Works, and of Public Instruction. The seat of the General Powers 
of the Nation is at the City of Caracas, but, when any unforeseen circnni- 
stauce requires, tlie Flxccutive PoAver may fix its residence at any other point 
of tlie Federal District. 

The States are autonomous and politically equal. Faeli has a Legislative 
Assembly, whose mcml)ers arc clios<‘n in accordance witli their respective Con- 
stitutions. Flaeh State has a President and a general Secretary. The States 
are divided into di.striets and municipalities. Each district has a municipal 
council, and each muni(dpio a (toujinunal junta. The Federal District and 
the Territories are administered by the Prc.sident of the Republic througli 
Governors, who in turn ap])oiiit .secretaries. 


Area and Population. 

Venezuela has an area of about 398,694 square miles. According to the 
census of 1891, the hi test taken in Venezuela, t he poimlation was 2,323,527. 
Official e.stimates for June 30, 1915, plnce it at 2,81(7,484, the density for 
the entire country being 7 persons to the square mile. But the oflicial figures 
have been very much questioned and it is said that 2J millions is nearer 
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actuality. It is now divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 
2 Territories, as follows : — 


State 

Cai)ita] 

Stale 

Capital 

n 

Apure 

Sau Fernando de 

Nueva Esparta 

La Asuncion 


Apure 

Portuguesn 

Guanore 

Aragua . 

La Victoria 

1 Sucre 

Cumoua 

Anzoategni 

Barcelona 

i Tachira . 

San Christobal 

Bolivar . 

Cuidad Boliva 

i rrujillo . 

Trujillo 

Oarabobo 

Valencia 

] Yaracuy . 

San Felipe 

CojeUes 

San Carlos 

Zamora . 

Barinos 

Falcbn . 

Coro 

1 Zulia 

Maracaibo 

Guiirico . . . ^ 

Calabozo 

i Ter. Amazonas 

Tucapita 

Lara . , 

Barquisiineto 

j ,, Delta-Amacuro 

San Fernando de 

Monagas. 

M aturiii 

1 

Atapabo 

Merida . 

Merida 

! Federal District . 

Caracas 

Miranda . 

Ocuniare 

,! 



On August 31, 1914, the estimated population of th(‘ States named was as 
follows : — Merida, 108,105 ; Tachira, 124,596 ; Trujillo, 177,855 ; and Zulia, 
182,614. 

Some of the more important cities with their pojmlation according to the 
census of 1891, are: Merida (State of Merida), 13,366 ; Rubio (Tachira), 
12,229 ; San Ohristohal (Tachira), 16,797 ; Betijoque (Trujillo), 10,159 ; 
Bocono (Trujillo), 13,233 ; Trujillo (Trujillo), 10,481 ; Valera (Trujillo), 
5,473 ; and Maracaibo (Zulia), 34,740. 

Tlie movement of po])u]ation, according to olhcial statistics, is shown as 
follows - 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

j Deaths 

Imrjiigrants 

Emigrants 

lOlU 

9,305 

75,802 

1 0.5,720 

9,072 

7,091 

1013 1 

9,003 

76,588 

1 52,847 

11, (*>17 

10,708 

1914 

7,492 1 

1 

75,817 

1 

i 51,697 

1 

10,010 

9,742 


In 1914 in Caracas, the death rate was 38*47 per 1000, and the )>irth rate 34*99. 
Both in Caracas and Puerto Cabello the deaths exceed the births. 


Religion and Instruction. 

The Roman Catholic is the State religion, but there is toleration of all 
others. The Archbishop of Caracas has 5 suffragan bishops. 

Instruction is given both in ])uhlic and [>rivate schools, and teaching is 
entirely free. But under a new scheme introduced in 1915, all pupils whether 
of elementary, professioual or high schools, must pass the requisite State 
examination. The State also prescribes the courses of study for all grades of 
schools. Great stress is laid on practical instruction, and accordingly in 
1916, the Government established practical courses in medicine, and began to 
build laboratories for all grades of schools. Elementary instruction is free, 
and from the age of 7 to tlie completion of the primary grade, compulsory. 
In 1911 the reorganisation of primary education wa.s undertaken. The new 
system aims especially at the creation of large school buildings and schools 
in villages. The elementary .schools supported by the Government number 
(December 31, 1912) 1,408 with 45,516 puxnis, secondary schools 102, 58 for 
boys, 38 for girls, and 6 mixed. in Caracas there are 2 normal schools, one 
for females, and another for males. To each is annexed an elementary school 
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with first aiid second grade pupils. At Caracas is the central University (it 
has been closed since October, 1912), and in Merida is the University of Los 
Andes. Superior instruction is divided into schools, viz. : Philosophy and 
Letters ; Physical, Mathematical, and Natural Sciences ; Medical Science ; 
Political S(‘.iencc > and Ecclesiastical Science. These schools can be estab- 
lished separately or can unite to form Universities. There are at present in 
activity, the University of Los Andes, eight schools of Political Science and 
of Ecclesiastical Science, and in Caracas Schools of Medical Science and of 
Ecclesinstical Science, besides private schools of Political Science. Steps are 
being taken for the establishment of other schools and inf-titutes for superior 
instruction. The University Faculties have teaching members (professors), 
ordinary members (doctors), and honorary members. The Government 
supports also the following Institutes for special instruction : a School of 
Plastic Arts, another of Music and Elocution, two of Arts and Trades (one 
for men and the other for women), and three of Commerce. 

Justice. 

Federal judicial authority resides in the Court (which is also Court of 
Cassation) and in various tribunals and courts established by special law's. 
The Federal Procurator-General is appointed for 3 y^ ars. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respectively 
President, Relator, and Chancellor. Each State has also a superior court, 
courts of first instance, di.stiict courts, and municipal courts. The States’ 
judicial ofheers hold their posts for 3 years. In the Territories there are 
civil and criminal judges of first instance, and also judges in the municipios. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years were as follow's : — 


- 

1912-111 

1913-14 

1914-15 1 

1 

1915-16 1 

1916-171 

Reveniio . , 

Expenditure 

.-C 

1 2,802,570 , 

2,660,223 

£ 

2,696,598 
2,891,079 1 

1 

£ 

2,196,876 

1,937,160 

£ 

1,583.780 

1,56S,096 

' £ 

' 1,707,200 

1,767,200 


1 Estimates. 


The following table shows (in bolivars) the principal items of the budget 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917 : — 


Itein.s 

Revenue 

Items 

’ Expenditure 




1 Bolivars 


Bolivars 

PepartuH lit of Interior 

9,236,643 

Customs .... 

10,700,000 

Department of P'oreign 


30 per cent, surtax 

3,210,000 

Affairs .... 

1,129,245 

14,930,175 

Tax of 25 per cent, on 

Department Fiu'iiicc 

import duties . 

2,675,000 

Department of War and 


Transit tax 

300,000 

N^ivy .... 

9,640,346 

Liquor tax 

4,000,000 

Department of liUenial De- 

1 

Gijjarettes and matches 

8,930,000 

velopment 

3,036,490 

Salt revenue 

5,500,000 

Department of rublic 


Taken from Treasury 


Works .... 

3, 175, 40j 

balances .... 

5,960,000 i 

j 

Department of fhihlic In- 
struction .... 

2,599,568 

Total (including otJior 
receipts . 

ij 

44,180,000 

Extraordinary . 

432,188 



(1,767,2001.) 1 

Total .... 

44,180,000 



(1,767,2001.) 
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The foreign debt of Venezuela began with its assumption of its share of 
the old Colombian debt in 1834, amounting to 1,888,396/., and 906,480/, 
arrears of interest; total, 2,794,826/. An arrangement was made in 1881, 
when new consolidated bonds were issued to the amount of 2, 750,000/. for the 
conversion of tlie external debt. In August, 1904, the outstanding amount 
of this debt with arrears of interest, and of the 5 per cent, loan of 1896 
with arrears of interest was 5,618,725/. In 1905 this debt was converted 
into the 3 per cent, diplomatic debt of 5,229,700/., of wliich at the end 
of 1916 the outstanding amount was 3,674,260/. The total public debt at 
the end of December, 1915, was made up of 111,283,078 bolivars external 
debt, and 50,147,493 bolivars internal debt, making a total of 161,430,571 
bolivars (6,393,289/. ). 


Defence. 

Tlie active army consists of infantry, 20 battalions, each of 400 men ; 
artilleiT, 8 l)atterie.s, (*a(!h of 200 men, and 1 naval battalion. The naval 
force contains one battalion distributed among the vessels of the navy, 
which consists of an unarmoured cruiser (acijuired in September, 1912), 
3 gunboats, a trans[iort, a tug. a torpedo boat, and several coa.stguaid 
vessels. 

Production and Industry. 

The surface of Veiieziuda is naturally divided iuto 3 distinct zones — the 
agricultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown eoffee, 
cocoa, sugar cane, maize, cotton, iK^an.s, kc . ; the second affords runs for cattle ; 
and in the third tropical products, such a.s caoutchouc, balata (a gum re.sem- 
bling rubber), tonga laians, copaiba, vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the 
inhabitants. The area under coffee is estimated at from 180,000 to 200,000 
acres. The coffee plantations number about 33,000, and those of cocoa 
5,000. There are about 11,000 sugar plantations, which nourished formerly, 
but have suffered from various causes, the latest blow having been the 
establishment of a Government monopoly in rum. d'lie annual production 
of sugar is about 3,000 tons. The new sugar ceiiirals being established, 
three on the lake (jf Maracaibo and one on the lake of Valencia, will largely 
increase this total. 

One- fifth of the population is cngage<l in agriculture. The live stock in 
Venezuela is estimated as follows : — 2,004,257 oxen, 176,668 sbeej), 1,667,272 
goats, 191,079 horses, 89, 186 mules, 312,810 asses, 1,018,214 ])igs. A new 
census of stock has been ordered. In the agricultural and cattle industries 
about 60,000 labourers are employed. 

Venezuela is ricli in metals and other minerals. Tlie principal mining 
industry is the production of gold near Ciudad lh)Uvar, and in the 
last 14j years the output has totaled 13,515 kilos. In 1915, 57,283 ozs. 
troy were exported (17,387 ozs. in 1914). The copper mines at Aroa 
on the Bolivar railway have been re-opened (by an English Syndicate). 
Coal is worked at Coro in Falcon State and at Naricnal. Salt mines in 
various States have been leased by the Government to a company at 
a yearly rent of 4,000,000 bolivars. Petroleum is found in many places 
and exclusive exploring conces.sions were given to 3 English Syndicates 
of late and to an American Company in 1911. Asphalt from Lake Bermudez 
is exported to the United States. Hound the island of Margarita and 
neighbouring i.slets off the nortli coast of Venezuela t>earl fi.shing is carried 
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Venezuela lias tow industries, all manufactured materials required 
being imported, even the sacking necessary for the exjiort of Venezuelan 
produce. Salt and matclies are Government monopolies ; the latte r is farmed 
by an English Company. 


Commerce. 


The value 
5 years was 

ot tlie imports into and ex[)ort.s from 

Vciieziuda 

in the last 

- 

iOll 12 1912 13 1913 -14 

1914-15 

ioi5-m 

Imp'ats . 
Exi)orts . 

£ £> £j 

3,774,605 ; 4,22(>,7S4 .3,524,414 

4,054,900 i 5,183,585 5.555,714 

£ 

2,335,003 

4,103,088 

£ 

3,542,318 

4,993,740 

Principal domestic exports in 1914 In and PJlft 

Id \v(‘r(' 


- 

1014-15 1915-10 

101 4-r. 

1015-16 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Balata <Sr rul4ttT 

Bolivars Bolivai.s 

51,402,733 64,947,250 

21,375,013 23,573,870 Catile . 

3,480,030 4.040,408 Cold 

lioli vnrs 
8,4(>0,27-l 
1,4S'.>,714 
5,701,203 

Bolivars 
10,103,054 
1,272/24 1 
7,044,801 


The distribution of the commeire in 1 914-1 r» and 19ir)-lG was mainly 
as follows : — 


hiipurta i Exports 



1014-15 

1015 16 1014-15 

1015-10 


X 

£ £ 

£ 

United Htates 

1 ,340,4f>2 

2.l0!t,07l 2, 48^', 834 

2,008,067 

United Kingdom and Colonies . 

423,202 

78 s, 339 331,580 

307,034 

Netherlands and Colonies 

100,8.38 

102,722 300,1.50 

OlKS.514 

Italy 

1 10,214 

02,347 114,855 

7'.>,100 

France and Colonies .... 

90,220 

107.000 474,000 

818,118 

Spain and Colonies .... 

80,576 

180,005 213,400 

320,740 

Total trade between Vonezuelji 

and the United Kingdom (according to 

tlie Hoard of Trade returns) for 5 ; 

V’oars : -- 




1912 

1913 1014 1015 

1916 


£ 

£ £ £ 

£ 

Imports from Venezuela to U. Kingdom 

667,761 

500,180 i 210,008 334,844 

171,838 

Exports to Venezuela from U. Kingdom j 

979,636 

82.5,674 572,213 ; 500,827 

944,300 
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Shipping and Communications. 

The numbev of vessels which entered ports of Venezuela in 1912-13 was 
1,322 of an aggro£,^ate tonnage of 1,397,932 tons (British .vessels, 142 of 
218,014 tons). The number cleared was 1,552 vessels of 1,427,608 tons 
(British 92 of 169,206 tons). The ports of the Republic are visited regularly 
by the vessels of American, British, Dutch, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish steamship companies. Foreign ve8.sels are not permitted to engage 
in the coasting trade, except by special concessions or by contract with the 
Government. 

Venezuela had in 1912, 8 steamers of 2,046 tons, and 15 sailing vessels 
of 2,432 tons. 

The roads of the country are ])rimitive and (away from the rivers and 
railways) traffic is carried on by means of pack animals and small mule-carts. 
A new road is being constructed in the western ]):irt of the country from 
IJraca, the present terminus of the Tachiia Railroad, southward of the 
mountains of San Cristobal. Another is to run from Caracas to San 
Cristobal (683 miles). 

In Venezuela there ai c 12 lines of railway (5 national and 7 foreign — the 
latter imduding 4 British and 1 German) with a total length of (Jannary 1st, 
1916) 533 miles. In 1912 the railway receipts amounted to 12,934,562 bolivars 
(2,312,876 from passengers, and 10,671,686 from other trallh;). In Caracas 
electric trannva^^s are wor ked l>y an Ihiglish Coni]mny. 

There are about 11,160 niile.s of navigable woiter in Venezuela. Tire 
Orinoco Steamboat ('oin}uiny has a virtual monopoly of the navigation of 
the river and its trilnitarics and the Lake of Maracaibo. 

The telegi’Aph system lias (1915) a network of 5,443 miles; 211 telegra})h 
offices. An English company snp[>lies telephonic communieation in most 
parts of the si.dtlcd (touiitry. Length of telephone lines in the Keihiblic 
(December', 1914) 12,511 miles. There are 296 post-offices (1915). 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Bank of Venezuela (capital 12,000,000 bolivars) had on June 30, 
1915, a reserve fund of 1,140,371 United Stales gold dollars; caisli holdings 
of 3,864,7*27 dollars The Bank of Cruacas lias a capital of 6,^60,000 boli- 
vars, with reserve amounting (June 30, 1915) to 246,102 dollars ; the Bank 
of Maracaibo has a ca])ital of 1,250,000 holivar.s, and liad on June 30, 1915, 
a reserve fund of 14,028 dollars. 

The iicw' Venezuelan banking law (1913) ])i'ovides for tlie free c.stablislimeiit 
of hanks in Venezuela, which sliall Irave junver to emit notes to bearer 
convertible on pr'esentation. Xonc have hcen established yet. 

The offifdal monetary unit is the IioJic(U\ wdrich corics[)onds to tlie franc. 
It is divided into lUO eeiitinios. The face value of £1 is 25*25 bolivai’s, but 
exchange rises, wdion cxiiorts decrease, to about 26 bolivars. 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (the figures in brackets vshovv- 
ing tlieir values) : 1,000 holivar.s (£39 ILv. St/.); 500 bolivai's (£19 16-?. lOt/ ); 
400 bolivar's (£15 Ifiv. Sd.) ; 100 bolivars (£3 19.v. 2d,); 50 bolivars 
(£1 19s. 7d.) ; 20 bolivars (IS.v. lOt/.) ; and 10 bolivars (7.'< lU/.) 

Gold coins are the old Spanbh onza (80 bolivars) and 20 bolivars. Silver 
coins are 5-bolivar pieces, commonly called /wr/c (3.9. ll^t/.) ; 2^» bolivars 
(l5. 11 ; 2 bolivars (1.9. 7d.) ; 1 bolivar (9\d.) ; ^-bolivar, called a real 

; and \ bolivar, called a inrxlw {2^d.). Nickel coins are 0T25 bolivar, 
commonly called a cuarCillo or a locha (l^t/. ), ajul 0*05 bolivar, called a 
cmtci^vo iid,). 
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A decree of May 18, 1912, provided that the official system of weights 
and measures shall be tlie metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Venezuela in Great Britain. 

Envoy ExtraordiMary and MiniUer. — Dr. Don Jose Ignacio de Cardenas, 
appointed July, 1914. 

Sea'ctaries. — Dr. Pedro Cesar Doiiiinici and Dr. G. Sanchez. 

Consul in London (Honorary). — Senor Pablo Heyden. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newport, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Venezuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister — H. H. 1). Beaumont, appointed 
May 1st, 1916. 

Vice-Consul at Caracas. — T. I for Reos. 

Co7isul at Bolivar . — A. C Hart. 

There are Vice-Consuls at La Guaira, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabcllo, Guiria, 
and a Consular- Agent at San Felix. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Venezuela. 

1. Official Publications. 

Res])ect;iiig the Que.stion of tlie Boinulary of British Gtiiana and Veneiswela; Cor- 
respondence between the Governments of Groat Britain and the Uniteti States with 
resiiect to Projiosals for Aibitration (United State.s. No. 2. Documents and 

Correspoudem c (Venezuela, No. 1, ISOO); Maps to accompany Documents (Venezuela, 
No. 1, 1890, Api'cndix No. 111.); Errata in “Venezuela No. l.’‘ (Venezuela, No. 2, 
1800); Further Doenment.s (Venezuela, No. 3, 1800); Case on the Tart of British 
Government (Venezuela, No. 1, IsOO); Connter-ea.se on the Bart of British Government 
(Venezuela, No. 2, 1800); Argument on the Part of British Government (Venezuela, No. 

3, 1800); Case, Counter-case, and Argun cut on the Part of Venezuela (Venezuela, Nos. 

4, 5, and 0, 1800) ; Award of the Tiilmiial of Arlutratioii (Venezuela, No. 7 1809). 
Loudon, 1 sob and 1809. Gacet.M Oficial. Daily, Caracas. 

OoiustitueioM de los B.stados Unidos de V’^eueziiehi Sancionada i*ar la Asamblea nacional 
constituyente cn 1000. Caracas, 1000. 

Foreign Oflice Ue]>orts, Annual Heries. Loudon. 

Venezuela: Geographical Sketch, Natural Resources, Laws, &c. Issued by the Bureau 
of American Republics. Washington, 1004. 

Boletiri do Estadistica de los Estados Unido.s de Venezuela. Monthly. 

Anuario Estadistico de Venezuela. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Andri (E.), A Naturalist in the Guianas. Loudon, 1904. 

BaudHier {A. F.), The Gilded Man. New York, 1,803. 

Bingham (Uiram), The Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombin, 1006-7. 
New Haven, 1909. 

Compendium of Geography and Travel (Stanford’s); Central and South Amerloa. Vol. I. 
London, 1901. 

Dalton (L. V ), Venezuela. London, 1912. 

Dawson (T. C.), The South American Republics. Part II. New York, 1906. 

Ernst (Dr. A.), Les produits do Venezuela. Bremen, 1874. 

Fortoul(J. G.), IIi.storia Constitucional de Venezuela. Vol. 1. Berlin, 19o7. 

Humboldt (A. von). Personal Narrative of Travel to the Equinoctial Regions of Amerioa, 
3 vols’. London, 1900.— Views of Nature. London. 1900. 

Kean* (A. H.j, Central and South America. 2d ed. Vol. I. London, 1909. 
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Landneta Rosalei (M.), Gran Uecopilaci<!ni Geogriiflca, Estadistica e Hiitorica de 
Venezuela. 1889. 

Macjtherson{T. A.), Vocabulario historico, gcographico, &c.,del Estado Carabobo. 2 pts. 
Cara(5as, 1890-01. Diocionario liistdrico, geograflco, estadistico, <fec., del Eslado Miranda. 
Caracas. 1891. * 

Mitrr (B.), Emancipation of South America. London, 1803. 

Momhdlo (G. Oi'si dc), Venezuela y sus Riquezas. Caracas, 1890. 

Pimentel // Rdh (F.), Kesumen Cronoldgico dc las Leyes y Decreto del Credito 
I’ublico dc Venezuela, de.s do el aho de 1826 hasta el de 1872-1873, 

Report of Council of Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London, 100.7. 

Scruggs (\y. L.), The Columbian and Venezuelan Republics. 2d. ed. Boston, Mass., 1905, 
Scruggs(\\ . L.)and Storrow(J. .1,), The Brief for Venezuela. [Boundary dispute.] London, 
1896. 

Spence(J. M.), The Land of Bolivar : Adventures in Venezuela. 2 vols. London. 1878. 
Strickland (J Documents and Maps of the Boundary Question between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. London, 1806. 

Triana (S. P.), Down the Orinoco in a Canoe. London, 1002. 

Veloz Ooiticoa (N.), Venezuela-EslK)zo Geografico, Recursos Naturales, Legislacidn 
Condicionos EconOmicas, Desarrollo Alcanzado,Prospecto de Futnro Desenvolviiniento 1904. 
Wood (W. R.), Venezuela : Two Years on the Spanish Main. London. 
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A*ddition.s and Corrections. (For index for those, see pages xiii., xiv.) 


AAC 

Aachen (Prussia), 906 
Aalborg (Denmark), 808 
Aalen ( Wiirttenibcrg), 993 
Aalesund (Norway), 1]49 
Aargaii (canton), 1331, 1333, 1339 
Aarhus (Denmark), 808 
Abaco Island (Bahamas), 330 
Abaian Island (Pacific), 428 
Abancay (Peru), 1188 
Abangarez mines (Costa Rica), 796 
Abdul Hamid llalimshali, Sultan, 
Kedali, 178 

Abdul Jalil Nasruddin Makhtaram 
Shah (Perak), 174 
Abercorn (Rliodesia), 208 
Aberdare forest (B. E. Af.), 184 
Aberdeen, 21 ; university, 31 
Aberdeen (South Dakota), 597 
Aberdeen (Washington, U S. A), 613 
Abemana Island (Pacific), 428 
Aberystwith College, 30 
Abeshr (Wadai), 875 
Abijean (French West Africa), 885 
Abo (Finland), 1234, 1200 
Aboisso (French West Africa), 885 
Abomey, 886 

Abruzzio Molise (Italy), 1026, 1043 
Abu (India), 126 
Abuna (Coptic bishop), 642 
Aburi (Gold Coast), 245 
Abyssinia, agriculture, 643 

— area, 641 

— array, 642 

— bank, 644 

— books of reference, 644 

— boundary, 268, 641, 1051 


ADI 

Abyssinia, coal, 643 

— coffee, 642 

— commerce, 644 

— di])lomatic repiesentativPK, 644 

— edin ation, 642 

— gold, 643 

— government, 641 

— justice, 643 

— minerals, 643 

— money and credit, 643 

— population, 642 

— provinces, 641 

— reigning queen, 641 

— religion, 254, 642 

— roads, railways, 644 

— rubber, 643 

— towns, 642 

— trade routes, 643 

— weights and measures, 644 
Acajutla (Salvador), |>ort, 1270 
Acaudi (Colombia), 788 
Acarnania (Greece), 998 
Acchelo Gazzi (Eritrea), 1050 
Accra (Gold Const), 24 5 

, Accrington, 16 
! Achaia (Greece), 998 
Acklin’s Island (Bahamas), 330 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov., 752 
Acre Territory (Brazil), 735 
Adana (Turkey), 1347 
Adelaide, 386 ; port, 352 ; univ., 387 
Aden, 100, 124 ; boundary,. 100 

— wireless station, 203 
Adi Caieh (Fritrea), 1050 
Adi Quala (Eritrea), 1050 
Adis Ababa (Abyssinia), 642 
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ADJ 

Adjam4 (Ivory Coast), 885 
Admiralty Is. (Ger. Pacific), 943 
Adolf, Prince (Scliaumb. -Lippe), 989 
Adolf Friedrich VI., Grand-duke 
(Mecklenbiirg-Strelitz), 968 
Adrar (Mauretania), 887 
Adrar (Spanish Sahara), 1309 
Adrianople (Turkey), 1347 

— fort, 1353 ; town, 1348 
Adua (Abyssinia), 642 

£gean Islands, 744, 998, 1347, 1349 

— minerals, 1003 
JLtolia (Greece), 998 
Afghanistan, agriculture, 647 
~ Amir, 646 

* area and po])u]ation, 646, 647 
army, 647 

— books of reference, 649 

— boundaries, 646 

— commerce, 648 
-- copper, 648 

— currency, 648 
-- defence, 647 
~ finance, 647 

— gold, 648 

— government, 646 
‘-justice, 647 

— land cultivation, 647 

— manufactures, 648 

— minerals, 648 

— posts, 649 

— production, 647 

— reigning sovereign, 646 

— revenue, 647 

— trade and trade routes, 648, 649 

— wheat, 647 

Africa, Central, Protectorate, see 
Nyassaland Protectorate 
Colonies in, British, 96, 182 

French, 868, 874, 881 

German, 936 

Italian, 202, 1049 

Portuguese, 1205, 1207 

Spanish, 1297, 1301, 1309 

— East ( British), 182 

(German), 936, 941 

(Italian), 202, 1049, 1051 

(Port), 1199, 1205, 1207 

— Equatorial (French), 861, 874 

— North (French), 860, 861, 868 ; see 

also Algeria, Morocco, Tunis 
(Italian), 1052 

— South (British), 202 


AKU 

Africa, South (British), troops in, 218 

Union of, 212 , 

— South-West (German), 936, 939 
I — West (Britisli), Si39 

1 (French), 860, 861, 868, 882 

, (German), 936, 938, 939 

; (Portuguese), 1205, 1207-9 

I (Spanish), 1296, 1297, 1301, 1309 

Afrikya, see Tunis 
Agadir (Morocco), 1101 
I Agaha (Guam. ), 636 
Agdenes (Norway), fort, 1152 
I A^ege (Nigeria), 241 
Agordat (Eritrea), 1050 
Agra (prov. ), sec United Provinces 
! — (town), 130 
Agrain, see Zagrab 
Agiiaeate mines (Costa Rica), 796 
Agua Didce (Panama), port, 1163 
Aguascalientes(Mex.),1088; tn., 1089 
Agusan dist. (Philippine Is.), 632 
Alirnad Shah (Persia), 1175 
Ahmadi, El, mosque, 264 
I Ahmedabad (India), 130 
' Aidin, see Smyrna 
Aiguii (Cliina), port, 773 
Aimak race (Afghanistan), 647 
Ain Galaka (Kauem), 875 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), ^68, 869 
' Ainu race (Russia), 1231 
, Aitutaki Island (Cook Islands), 422 
, Aix (France), faculties, 835 
Ajmer, town (India), 130 
Ajmer- Merwara. agric., 142, 148 

— area and jmp., 122, 124, 144 

— births and deaths, 129 

— (uiucation, 133 

i — forests, 143, 144 
, — government, 122 

— land tenure, 142 

— religion, 131 
Akershiis (Norway), 1148 

I — fort, 1152 
I Akhrnim (Egypt), 264 
i Akhtamar, Catholicos of, 1349 
Akhtyrka (Russia), 1233 
, Akita (Japan), 1061 
, Akkerman (Russia), 1238 
; Akmolinsk (Russian Asia), 1230 
i Akron (Ohio), 446, 579 
I Aksu (Cliina), 781 
I Aksum (Abyssinia), 642 
‘ Akusc (Gold Coast), 245 
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AliA 


ALE 


Alabama, agriculture, 487 

— area and po]\, 441, 485, 486 

— banks, 487 

— books of reference, 487 

— charity, 486 

— coal, 487 

— constitution and government, 485 

— cotton, 487 

— debt, 486 

— defence, 486 

— education, 486 

— finance, 486 

— live stock, 487 

— maize, 487 

— mining, 487 

— production and industry, 487 

— public lands, 459 

— religion, 486 

— representation, 487, 483 

— rice, 460 

— tobacco, 487 

— universities, 486 

— wheat, 487 

Alafi Island ( French Pacific), 896 
Alagdas (Brazil), province, 735 
Alajuola (Costa Rica), 794, 795 
Alaska, area and pop., 442, 458, 628 

— books of reference, 625 

— commerce, 625 

— communications, 625 

— education, 624 

— finance, 624 

— fisheries, 624 

— forests and timber, 462, 468, 624 

— gold, 466, 625 

— government, 489, 623 

— justice, 624 

— mining, 465, 625 

— petroleum, 625 

— production, ikc., 624 

— public land, 458, 459, 624 

— railways, 625 

— reindeer, 624 

— religion, 624 

— representation, 623 

— shipping. 476, 625 

Ala-uuiu Suleimaushah, Sultan (Se- 
liingor), 174 

Alava (Spain), pj'ovince, 1296 
Albacete (Spain), province, 1296 
Albania, 1347 

— area and population, 650 

— books of reference^ 661 


I Albania, education, 651 

— government, 650 
j — justice, 651 

I — pro(]uction and industry, 661 
I — religion, 651 

— towns, 660 

! Albany (New York), 446, 568, 569 
Albany (W. Australia), 352, 892 
I Albay (Philippines), 632 
Albert, King (Belgium), 705, 719 
! Albert, Prince (Monaco), 1094 
i Alberta (Canada), agric., 286, 298 
^ - - area and population, 279, 299 

— births, deaths, marriages, 280,299 

— books of reference, 301 

— coal, 301 

— commerce, 301 

— constit. k gov., 276, 278, 293 

— debt, 300 

— education, 281, 299 

— exports, 301 

— finance, 284, 300 
— Ii.sheries, 287 

— forests, 287 

— holdings 285 

— Justice and crime, 300 

— live stock, 286, 300, 301 

— local government, 278, 299 

— maniiraotures, 301 

— mining, 287, 301 

; — ministry, 278, 299 

i — natural gas, 301 

1 — political parties, 298 

I — produ(!tion and industry, 286, 300 

; — railways, 293 

I — religion, 281 

1 — representation, 276, 277, 298 

— towns, 299 

I — university, 300 
I — wheat, 286, 300 
Alliuquenpie (New Mexico), 568 
Albnry (New South Wales), 359 
Alcoy (S]>ain), 1297 
Aldabra Islands (Seychelles), 200 
Alderney, government, 90 ; pop., 23 
! Alemtejo (Portugal), province, 1198 
Aleppo (Syriab 1848 ; schools, 1350 

— tovvil, 1348 ; trade, 1357 

Alessandria (Italy), 1025, 1043 

— town, 1029 ; fort, 1036 
Aleut ra'je (Alaska), 628 
Alexandria (Fgypt), 252, 258, 264 

t — shipping, 263 
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ALB 

Alexandria (Egypt), trade, 262 

— Patriarch of, 254, 642, 1234 
Alexandria (Virginia), 610 
Alexandropol (Russia), 1234 
Alexaiidrovsk (Yek) (Russia), 1233 
Alexandrovsk Griishevsk, 1233 
Algarve ( Portugal ), prov. ,1198 
Algeciras, 1101 

Algeria, 860 

— agriculture, 871 

— area and pop. , 861 , 868 

— army, 842, 843, 869, 870 

— bank, 873 

— births, deatlis, marriages, 869 

— books of reference, 873 

— coaling station, 872 

— commerce, 872 

— copper, 871 

— cotton, 871 

— defence, 869, 870 

— delegations, 868 

— divisions, 868 

— eduoatioTi, 835, 869 

— faculties. 835 

— fuiance, 870 

— fisheries, 871, 901 

— foreigners iu, 869 

— forests, 871, 901 

— government, 868 

— industry, 871 

— iron, 871 

— justice and crime, 869 

— live stock, 871 

— mining, 871 

— money, weights, measures, 873 

— petroleum, 871, 872 

— postsand telegraphs, 873 

— railways, 872 

— religion, 869 

— roads, 872 

— shipping, 872 

— torpedo stations, 815 

— towns, 869 

— wheat, 871 
- wiue, 871 

Algiers (Alger), 845, 869, 871, 872 

— coaling station, 872 

— faculties, 835 

— torpedo station, 845 

— schools, 869 

Alhucema Islands (Span. Af. ), 1297 
Alicante (Spain), 1296; town, 1297 
Aligarh (India), 130 


AMB 

AH Usuf, Obbia, 1051 
Alkmaar (Netherlands), 1114 
Allahabad, 130; university, 132 
Allentown (Pa.), 4^5, 587 
Almeria (Spain), 1296 ; minerals, 
1304 ; town, 1297 ; wireless 
station, 1302 

Almirante (Panama), port, 798, 1165 
Alor Star (Kedah), 178 
Alost (Belgium), 709 
Alphonse Island (Sc 3 mhelles), 200 
Alphonso XIII. (Spain), 3, 1293 
Alsace-LoiTainc, agriculture, 948 

— area and population, 903, 947 

— birtli.s, deaths, marriages, 904 

— books of reference, 948 

— brewing, 924 

— constitution A: govern t., 901, 947 

— debt, 948 

— education, 908, 947 

— emigration, 905 

— finance, 947 

— fortdgners in, 948 

— iron, 923 

— justice and crime, 948 

— manufactures, 923, 948 

— mining, 922, 948 

— matricular contribution, 913 

— political j)arties, 947 

— production and industry, 948 

— railways, 931 

— religion, 907, 948 

— representation, 901 ; local, 947 

— Statthalter, 947 

— town.s, 948 

— university, 910, 948 

— wine, 948 

Altenburg (Germany), 982 
Alto Juba (It. Africa), 1051 
Alton (Illinois), 515 
Altona (Germany), 906 ; i>orr, 930 
Altoona (Pa.), 445, 587 
Alto Shoboli (It. Africa), 1051 
Alv.sborg (Sweden), province, 1315 
Alwav (India), 126 ; town, 130 
Amapala (Honduras), 1017, 1020 
Amazonas (Brazil), province, 735 
Amazonas (Peru), department, 1188 
Amazonas (Venezuela), ter., 1374 
Ambado (French Somali Coast), 881 
Ambala (India), 130 
Ambans, Tibetan oflicials, 779 
Ambato (Ecuador), 819 
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Ambeno (Portuguese Timor), 1206 
Amberg (Bavaya), 964 
Amboina (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
Ainbositra (Madf^ascar), 876 
Ambriz (Portuguese W. Africa), 1207 
America, British colonies and posses- 
sions in (see Bermuda, Canada, 
West Indies, Ac. ), 96, 274 

— French colonies in, 860, 861, 893 
Amersfoort (Holland), 1114 
Amhara (Abyssinia), 642 
Amherst (Nova Scotia), 309 
Amiens (France), 831 
Ainirantes Islands (Seychelles), 200 
Amoy (China), port, 774 
Amritsar (Iiuliah 130 
Amsterdam (Holland), 1114 ; fort, 

1119 ; ]K)rt, 1125 
Amsterdam Island (French), 881 
Amsterdam (New York), 569 
Amur province (China), 778 
Amur ])rov. (Manchuria), 778 
Amur province (Russia), 1230, 1235 
Amur-NizhnednieprovsTi (Rus. ), 1233 
Anaconda {Missonrih 553> 

AiiRUuka Island (Pacillc), 128 
Anatolia, 1347 ; railway, 1361 
Anauconpom (French India), 862 
Ancachs (Peru), department, 1188 
Anch’ing (China), 763 
Anchorite Islands (Ger. Pacific), 943 
Ancona (Italy), 1026 ; forts, 1036 ; 

town, 1029 ; torpedo stn., 1039 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 122, 
124, 144, 167 
Anderson (Indiana), 518 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 653 
Andes, Los (Venezuela), imiv., 1375 
Andevoranto (Madagascar), 876 
Andizhan (Russia in Asia), 1234 
Andorra, 860 

Andros Island (West Indies), 330 
Anecho (Togo), 937 
Anegada (Virgin Is.), 337 
Aneityum Island (Pacific), 429 
Angduphorang (Bhutiiii), 726 
Angers (France), 831 ; faculties, 836 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, agriculture, 
270 

— area and population, 268 

— books of reference, 272 

— cattle trade, 270 

— commerce,'4271 


, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, communica- 
tions, 272 

— cotton, 270, 271 

— education, 268 

— finance, 269 

— forests, 27 1 

— gold, 271 

— Governor, 272 

— - government, 267 

— imports and e\[)orts, 271 
--- irrigation, 270 
--justice, 269 

— ]»osts Mnd telegraphs, 272 
-- ])roduction, 270 

- provinces, 267 

— railway, 272 

— ' river steannu'.s, 272 

— rubber, 270 

— (owns, 268 

— wireless sbition, 272 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), 1205, 1207 
Angora (Turkey), 1347 
Angouleme (France), 831 
Angra do lleroismo (Azores), 1199 
Anguilla Is. (W.L), 335, 336, 337 
Anhalt, area and pop., 903, 949 
— • births, deaths, marriages, 905 

— constitution, 949 

— education, 908 

— emigration, 985 
' — finance, 919 

— mat ricnlar contributions, 913 

— reigning duke, 949 

— representation, 901, 949 

— towns, 949 

: Anhui (Ghina), jirovince, 763, 771 
■ Anjouan Is. (Comoro Is.), 879 
Ankober (Abyssinia), 642 
Ankole (Uganda), 187 
Anil Arbor (Mich. ) 543 ; univ., 543 
Aiinain, 861, 863, 865 
Annapolis (Md.), 582, 533, 534 
Annobon Is. (Sp. Af. ), 1309 
Ansonia (Conn ), 500 
Antalo (Abyssinia), 642 
Antananarivo (Madagascar), 876 
Antigua Is. (W. I.)> 274, 336, 336 
Antilles, Islands, 631, 893 
Antioch, Patriarch of, 1234 
. Antioqiiia (Colombia), 788, 790 
; Antipodes Islands (N.Z. ), 422 
j Antivari (Montenegro), 1097 
Antofagasta (Chile), province, 762 
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Antofagasta (Chile), pt., 729 ; tn. , 752 

— wireless static r., 758 
An-timg (China) 778 ; port, 773 
Antwerp (Belgium), 708 ; town, 709 
Anzoatogiii (Venezuela), State, 1374 
Aomori (Japan), 1061 

Apache Indians (U.S.A.), 566 
Apeldoorn (Holland), 1114 
Apia (Samoa), 637, 944 
— ; wireless station, 944 
Apolda (Germany), 985 
Apolima (Samoa), 944 
Appenzell (cantons), 1331, 1333 
Appleton (AVis. ), 019 
Apra Harhoiir (Guam), 636 
Apulia (Italy), province, 1027, 1043 
Apure (Venezuela), State, 1374 
Apurimac (Peru), department, 1188 
Aqua-town (Kamerun), 938 
Aquila degli Ahruzzi (Italy), 1020 

— town, 1029 ; university, 1032 
Arabia (Tuikish), 1347, l:M8 
Aracaju (Brazil), 735 

Arad (Hungary), 691 ; fort, 667 
Arada (Waiiai), 875 
Aragiia (Venezuela), State, 1374 
Aranjuez (Sp.), wireless station, 130S 
Arauca ((.Vdombin), 788 
Araucau race (Cliile), 752 
Arauco (Chile), province, 752 
Arcadia (Greece), 998 
Archangel (Russia), port, 1242 
Archidoiia (Ecuador), 819 
Ardrossan, port, 82 
Arendal (Norway), 1149 
Arequipa (Peru), 1188 ; univ., 1189 
Arezzo (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
Argentine Republic, agriculture, 657 

— area and jiopulation, 653 

— army, 656 

— banks, 659 

— births, deaths, marriages, 653 

— books of reference, 660 

— cattle industry, 657, 658 

— commerce, 658 

— constitution, 652 

— copper, 658 

— customs, 658 

— debt, 655 

— defence, 656 

— diplomatic representatives, 660 

— divisions, 653 

— education, 664 


ARI 

I Argentine Republic, emigration and 
i immigration, 653 

I — exports and imports, 658 
I — finance, 655 * 

banks, 659 

debt, 655 

— forrdguers in, 654 

— Germans in, 654, 657 
! — gold, 658 

— government, 652 
local, 652 

— Jewish Colony, 667 

— justice, 654 

— live stock, 657 

— local government, 652 
; — manufactures, 658 

: — mining, 658 
: — • money and credit, 669 
I — money, weights, and measures, 660 
I — navy, 656 

j — posts and telegraphs, 659 
j — President, 652 
I — production and industry, 657 

— provinces and territories, 653 
; — railways, 659 

i — religion, 654 

' — representation, 652 

I — shipping and navigation, 659 

j -- sugar, 657 

i — tobacco, 657 

I — towns, 651 

I — universities, 654 

— wlicat, 657 

— wine, 657 

— wireless stations, 659 

I Argcsl) (Rumania), dept., 1218 
j Argbaua Maden (Turk.), copper, 1368 
j Argolis (Greece), 998 
j Argovie (canton), 1331, 1333, 1339 
1 Argyrocastro (Ali)ania), 656, 998 
I Arica (Cliile), port, 729 

— province, 1188 

— wireless station, 758 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 422 
Aiisb, R1 (Egypt), 253 
Arizona, agriculture, 489 

— area and j)Opulation, 442, 458, 488 

— banks, 490 

— books of reference, 490 

— charity, 488 

— constitution and government, 488 

— copper, 489 

— cotton, 489 
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Arizona, defence, 488 

— education, 488 

— finance, 488 

— forests and timber, 463, 489 

— Germans in, 488 

— gold, 489 

— Indian reservations, 488 

— irrigation, 489 

— live stock, 489 

— mining, 489 

— ostrich farming, 489 

— production and industry, 489 

— public lands, 468 

— railways, 490 

— religion, 488 

— representation, 437, 488 

— university, 488 

— wheat, 489 

— wool, 489 

Arkansas, agriculture, 491 

— area & population, 442, 490, 491 

— banks, 492 

— charity, 491 

— coal, 492 

— constitution and government, 490 

— cotton, 491, 492 ' 

— debt, 491 

— defence, 491 

■ — education, 491 

— finance, 491 

— forests and timber, 464, 492 

— fruit, 492 

— Germans in, 491 

— live stock, 492 

— natural gas, 492 

— production and industry, 491 

— public laud, 458 

— religion, 491 

— representation, 437, 490 

— rice, 460 

— shipping, 492 

— towns, 491 

— university, 491 

— wheat, 491 

— wool, 492 

Arkhangelsk (Russia), 1229 

— town, 1233 
Armavir (Caucasus), 1234 
Armenia, 1348 ; trade, 1347 
Armenians, Abyssinia, 642 

— Persia, 1177 

— Russia, 1231 

— Turkey, 1348 


Arnawai, (Afghanistan), 646 
Arnhem (Holland), 1114 
Arnstadt (Ocimany), 991 
Aroa (Venez. ), copper mines, 1876 
Arolseii (Waldeck), 991 
Arorae Island (Pacific), 428 
Arta (Greece), 998 
Arthington (Liberia), 1082 
Artigas (Uruguay), dept., 1366 
Aruba Island {Dutch W. Ind.)? 1136 

— gold, 1137 

Aruwimi (Belgian Congo), 720 
Arzila (Morocco), port, 1103 
Arzila (Sp. Morocco), 1301 
Ascension Island, 182 
Aschairenbnrg (Bavaria), 964 
A.scoli Piceno (Italy), 1026 ; 1029 
Ashanti (W. Africa), 239, 246 

— gold and rubber, 246 
Aslihind (Wis.), 619 
Ash tabula (Ohio). 579 
Ashton -under-Lyne, 16 
Ashville (North Car.), 574 

Asia, British colonies, &c., in, 96, 100 

— Dutch ]iossessions in, 1136 

— French colonics in, 801, 862, 867 

— German colony in, 936, 942 

— Italian concession. 1054 

— Portuguese colonies in, 1205, 1206 

— Russian possessions in, 1227, 1229, 

1230, 1231, 1234, 1240, 1247, 
1268, 1264 

— Turkish ])ossession.s in, 1347, 1348 
Asia Minor (Turkey), 1347 
Askhahad (Russia in Asia), 1234 
Asmar (Afghanistan), 646 
Asmara (Kritrea), 1050 

Asni^.res (France), 831 
Aspinwall, or Colon, 1163 
Assah (Eritrea), 1050 
Assaba (Mauretania), 887 
Assam, agriculture, 142, 143 

— area and pop., 121, 124, 142 

— births and deaths, 129 

— education, 183 

— finance, 1 39 
~ forests, 144 
-government, 121, 122 

— land tenure, 143 

— native states, 126, 127 

— roads, 154 

— religion, 131 

— state, 133 
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A9S 

Assam, tea, 142 
Assinie (Ivory Coast), 88 fi 
Assiout, see As} iit 

Assuan (Egypt), 252, 253 ; dam, 260 
Assumption Island (Seychelles'), 200 
Astara (Persia), port, 1178, 1180 
Astoria (Oregon), 585 
Astove Js. (Seychelles), 200 
Astrakhan, 1229 ; town, 1233 
Asuncion (Paraguay), 1170 

— wireless station, 1172 
Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1374 
Asyut (Egypt), 252, 253 ; iiarrage, 260 

— town, 253 
Aswan, sec Assuan 

Atacama (Chile), province, 752, 756 
Atatu Island ( Pacific), 428 
Atakpame (Togo), 937 
Atbara (A. E. Sudan), 268 
Atchison (Kans.), 522 
Athens, 999, 1003 ; university, 999 
Atho'i, Mounr, 998 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 122 
Atjeh (Sumatra), 1129 
Atlanta, (Ga.), 445, 509, 510 
Atlantic (Xew Jersey), 445, 563 
Atlantico (Colombia), 788 
Atlas region (Morocco), 1102 
Attica (Greece), 998 
Auburn (Maine), 530 
Auburn (New York), 569 
Auburn (New South Wales), 359 
Auckland Islands, (N.Z. ), 422 
Auckland (N. Zealand), district, 410 

— college, 412 

— port, 419, 421 

— town, 410 

Augsburg (Bavaria), 906, 954 
Augusta, (iJa.), 510 
Augusta (Maine), 530 
Auniiii (Samoa), 637 
Aurora (Illinois), 515 
Aussig, (Austria), 678 
Austin (Texas), 601, 602 
Austmlasia & Oceania (British), 96, 
341 

— French, 895, 897 
Australia, Commonwealth of, 341 

— agriculture, 347 

— area and population, 343 

— army, 345 

war contingent, 346 

■— banks, 353 


AUS 

; Australia, births, deaths, and 
; marriages, 344, 

, — books of reference, 355 

— capital city, 343* 

— cereal crops, 347 

, — Chinese in, 358, 370, 379, 386 

— coal, 348, 349 

— commerce, 348 

— constituent states, 341 

— constitution and government, 311 

— cojiper, 348, 349 

— crops, 347 

— customs valuation, 349 

— - debt, 345 

— defence, 345 

— dependencies, 343 

— emigration and immigration, 342 
— Executive Council, 342 

— finance, 344, 345 

— forests, 347 

: ~ Germans in, see ear'll State 

— gold, 348, 349 

— Governor-General, 342 

— • High Commissioner, 343 

— House of Representatives, 341 

— iinpoi t duties, 349 

— inhabited bouses, 343 

— invalid pensions, 345 
— Japanese in, 1061 

— Judicature, Federal, 343 

- live stock, 347 

— manufactures, 348 

— maternity provision, 345 

— meat ex[)ort, 348, 349, 351 

— migration, 344 

— minerals, 348 

' -- ministry, 342 

— mints, 351 

- money and credit, 353 

— navy, 346 

— old-age pensions, 345 

. — Parliament, Federal, 301 
-pensions, invalid, 345 

old age, 345 

; — political jiartios, 342 

— ports, 352 

: — ])ost8 and telegraphs, 353 
I — production, 347 
I — railways, 353 
! — representation, 342 
— Senate, 341 
; — sheep, 347, 348 
j — shipping and navigation, 36 J 
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AU8 

Australia, states, 341, 342, 343, 344, 
345, 348j 350 

— sugar, 347 

— territories, 34^, 343, 405 

— wheat, 347, 349, 351 

— wine, 347 

— wireless stations, 353 

— wool, 347, 318, 349, 351 
Austria, Abgcordnethaus, 660, 074 

— agriculture, 683 

— area and population, 677 

— army, 667 

— banks, 687 

— birtlis, deatlis, and niarriages, 678 

— books of reference, 701, 702 
breweries, 685 

— canals, 686 

— coal, 684, 685 

- coininerce, 671 

— constitution, 674 

— copper, 684 

— crops, 683 

— debt, 683 

— defence, 667 

— delegations, 665 

— Diets, 676, 676 

— education, 679 

— emigration, 678 

— Emperor, 663, 665, 666 674, 675, 

688, 699 

— finance, 666, 682 
-- fisheries, 685 

— foreigners, 665, 677 

- forests, 683 

— forts, 667 

— frontiers, 667 

— Oermans in, 665 

— gold, 684 

— government, ccutial, 664, 674 
local, 676 

provincial, 675 

— Herrenbaus, 665, 6/4 

— bops, 683 

— illegitimacy, 678 

— iron, 684 

— justice and crime, 681 

— Landesaussebuss, 676 

— languages, 677 

— live stock, 683 

— local government, 676 

— manufactures, 685 

— mining and minerals, 684 

— ministry, 665, 675 


AU« 

; Austria, money and credit, 687 
; — navy, 669 
I — pauperism, 681 
• — petroleum, 684 
1 — political parties, 675 
' — pob relations witli Hungary, 664 
! ” posts and telegraphs, 686 

j - - production & industry, 683 

— provinces, see under Names 

— [)iovincial government, 675 

- railways, 686 
— Keichsratb. 674 

- religion, 6/9 

— reju’esentation, 674, 675, 676 

— river navigation, 680 

— royal family, 663 
salt, 684 

— shipping and navigation, 685 

— silk, 684 

— sovereigns since 1282, 664 

— steel, 685 

— sugar (beet), 683 

— telephones, 686 

— towns, 678 

— universities, 680 

— wheat, 683 

— wine, 683 

! Austria-Hungary, sec also under 
! Austria, and Hungary 

I — airships, 670 
j — army, 667 

— bank, 672 

— books of reference, / 01 

— commerce, 671 

— constitution, 664 
customs valuation, 671 

— * defence, 667 

; -- diplomatic representatives, 699 
1 — ethnic elements, 665 
I — finance, 666 
I — foreigners, 665 
I fortrcvsses, 667 

- frontier, 667 

-- Germans in, 665 
' — governmout, 664 

— hydro -aeroplanes, 670 
; — import duties, 671 

i — • ministries, 665 

money and credit, 672 
money, weights, measures, 673 
navy, 669 

— airships, 670 

— hydro aeroplanes, 670 
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AUS 

Austria-Hungary, political relations, 
664 

— reigning sov., 663, 664, 674, 675 

— royal family, 663 

Austria, Lower and Upper, area and 
population, 677 

— representation, Reiclisrath, 674 
provincial Diet, 676 

Aveiro (Portugal), 1198; town, 1199 
Avellaneda (Argentina), 654 
Avellino (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 
Avignon (France), 831 
Avila (Spain), province, 1296 
Awaji Lslands (Ja])an), 1059, 1060 
Axim (Gold Coast), 245 
Ayacucho (Peru), 1188 
Ayr, population, 21 
Azerbaijan (Persia), 1178 ; minerals, 
1180 

Azhar, El (Cairo), mosque, 254 
Azores, Is., (Port.), 1198, 1199, 1201 
Azov (Russia), 1233 ; fort, 1243 
Azua (S. Doiringo), 1273 
Azuay (Ecuador), province, 819 


Baanfu (Til>ct), 779 
Babahovo U'^iide), 819 
Babaiiango (Natal), 229 
Babel thuap (Pelew Lslands), 944 
Bacall (Rumania), 1217; potro,, 1222 
Badaj os (Spain), j)rf)vince, 1296 

— fort, 1302; town, 1297 
Badakslnin (Afghanistan), 646, 648 
Baden, agriculture, 950 

- — area and population, 903, 950 

— army, 915 

— beer brewing, 924 

— births, deaths, marriages, 904 

— books of reference, 952 

— commerce, 925 

— constitution, 950 

— crops, 952 

— debt, 952 

— districts, 950 

— education, 908, 951 

— emigration, 905 

— finance, 951 

— forests, 995 

— live stock, 922 

— manufactures, 952 

— matricular contribution, 913 


BAL 

I Baden, political parties, 950 
' — production and iiviustry, 952 
I — railways, 930, 952 

— reigning famil/, 949, 1312 
grand-duke, 949 

— religion, 907, 955 

— representation, 901 ; local, 950 

— river traffic, 952 

— tow'n, 951 

— towns, 951 

— universities, 909, 951 
; — wine, 952 

Bagagem (Brazil), «Hamonds, 739 
Bagamoyo (German E. Africa), 941 
Bagdad (Turkey), 1348 

— railway, 1361 

— town, 1348 

: Baghelkhaiid (India), 125 
Hagida (Togo), 937 
Baguio (ITiilippines), 632 
Bahamas (Islands), 274, 330 
; Bahawulpur (India), state, 128 
Baliia (Brazil), 729, 735, 739 
Bahia (Fcuador), 819 
Bahia lUanca (Argentina), 654 
I Bahia Honda (Cuba), U.S. N. coaling 
j station, 800 

Baliour (French India), 862 
I Bahr el Ghazal (A. E. Sudan), 271 
I Bahrein Is., 101 : pearl fisheiy, 105 
I Beidoa (It. Somaliland), 1051 
I Bailtotle, Bamaliti chief, 205 
! Baja California (Mexico), 1088 
i Bajaii race (Borneo), 103 
; Bajanr (Afghanistan), 646, 648 
' Bake! (Senegal), 884 
; Baker Islnnds (Pacific), 429 
! Bakhatla tribe (South Africa), 205 
Baku (Russia), 1230, 1284, 1243 
-- oil, 1247 

Bakwcna tribe (South Africa), 205 
Balakhaiiy-Sahunchi (Caucasus), 1234 
• Balboa (I’anania), 1166 
Bale, see Basel 

Balearic Is. (Spain), 1296, 1301, 1302 
Bali (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
j Ballarat (Victoria), 871 
Baloch race (Baluchistan), 164 
Baltic 1 8 lam is (Danish), 807 
Baltic naval ba.ses, Ac. (Germany), 917 
Baltic ports (Russian), 1264 
Baltimore (Maryland), 445, 53S, 533 

— naval station, 534 
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Baltimore (Maryland), shipping, 536 
Baluchi race (Persia), 1177 
Baluchistan, area k pop., 122, 124, 
162, 164 ♦ 

— books of reference, 165 

— coal, 1 65 

— communications, 154, 165 

— commerce, 165 

— defence, 163 

— education, 164 

— linance, 162 

— forests, 144 

— government, 122, 162 

— minerals, 164 

— native state, 125, 163 

— petroleum, 164 

— political agencies, 162 

— posts and telegraphs, 165 

— production and industry, 164 

— religion, 131, 164 

— roads, 154 

— ruling cliiefs, 162, 163 

— states, 125, 163 

— tribal areas, 164 
Balute-Nowe {Russian Poland), 1233 
Balzar dist. ( Kciiadoi ), rubber. 821 
Bamako (French West Afi ica), 887 
Bamaliti tribe (Soutli Africa), 205 
BamangWiito tribe (S. AlVi<*a), 205 
Bamberg (Bavaria), 909, 955 
Banana (Belgian Congo), 722, 723 
Banca (J)utcli Indies), 1128, 1129 

— tin, 1133 

Baiidawe (Nyasal-nnl), 197 
Bandar Ziyada (Soinalibuid), 202 
Baiigala ( Ikdgian Congo), 720 
Bangalore (India), 130 
Baugaiiapalle (India), 127 
Bangkok (Siam), 1285, 1286 

— ])ort, 1290 ; town, 1286 

— university, 1287 

— wireless station, 1291 
Bangor (Maine), 530 
Bangor College, 30 
Bangui (French Congo), 874 
Bangwakatse tribe (S. Africa), 205 
Banja Luka (Bosnia), 699 

Bantu race and language, 183, 187, 
720, 938, 941 

Baouli (Fr. W. Africa), gold at, 885 
Bara race (Madagascar), 876 
Barbados lit, (West Indies), 274, 331 
Barbuda Is. (West Indios), 335j 336 


' Barca (Eritrea), 1050 
' Barcelona (Spain), prov. 1296 
; — i)ort, 1306 

— town, 1297 ; univ , 1298 

— wireless stations, 1302, 1307 
Barcelona (Venez. ), 1374 

' Bardera (Italian Africa), 1051 
' Bareilly (India), 130 
I Barentii (Eritrea), 1050 
' Barfuriish (Persia), 1177 
I Bari (Italy), 1026, 1043 ; town, 1029 
; — university, 1032 
j Barinos (Venez, ), 1374 
; Barkluin tali.sil (Baluchistan), 162 
’ Barmen (Prussia), 906 
Barnaul (Siberia), 1234 
' P>arnsley, ]>npulati()n, 16 
Uaroda (India), area, &c., 125 

— government, 125 
religion, 131 

: — revenue, 1 25 

— town, ] 80 

Barotseland {see S. Rhodesia), 206 
Barquisimeto ( Vb'nez, ), 1374 
Barranca mines (Costa Rica), 796 
: Barraminilla (Colombia), 788, 791 
: Barre (Vermont), 608 
Barrow-in-Furness, po]mlation, 16 
; Bar.sak (Cambodia), 1286 
Ba.sra (Turk(n'), 1348; town, 1348 
Basel (Switz.), 1331, 1333, 1339 

— town, 1331 ; university, 1335 
Basidu (Persian Gulf), port, 1161 
Basilicata (Italy), prov., 1027, 1043 

: Bas(juc race (Spain), 1297 
I Bassa (Liberia), 1082 
' Bassac (Indo-Chiiia), state, 866 
Bassam (French W. Africa), 885 
j Basseterre (St. Kitts), 336 
B'ds.se-TeiTe (Guadeloupe), 893 
: Basso Shebeli (Italian Afiica), 1051 
' Bas.sora or Busra (Turkey), 1348 
j Bastar ( Ijidia), state, 127 
‘ Bastard race (G. S. W. Af.), 939 
• Basutoland (South Afiica), 203, 236 
Bata (wSpaiiish Africa), 1310 
Bataiig (Tibet), 779, 780 
j Batavia (Java), 1130, 1131 
; Batavia (New ^'ork), 569 
Batawana tribe (S. Africa), 205 
Bath, population, 16 
Bath (Me.), 530 

Bathoen, liangwaketse- chief, 206 
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BAT 

Batliur.st (Gambia), 244 
Bathurst (New South Wales), 359 
Raton Rouge (Louisiana), 527, 528 
Battauibang (Cambodia), 8(53, 1286 
Battle Cieek (Michigan), 543 
Batum (Russia), 1230; forts, 1240, 
12-13 ; town, 1234 
Bauclii province (Nigeria), 241 
Bautzen (Saxony), 987, 988 
Bavaria, agriculture, 957 

— area and population, 903, 95^1 

— army, 915, 916, 956 

— banks, 957 

— beer brewing, 924, 957 

— births, marriages, deaths, 904, 955 

— bookvS of reference, 957 

— coal, 957 

— constitution and goveniiiient, 952 

— debt, 956 

— defence. 915, 916, 956 

— distilleries, 957 

— divisions, 954, 955 

— education, 908 

— emigration, 905 

— finance, 956 

— forests, 957 

— iron, 923, 957 

— justice and crime, 910, 956 

— king, 952 

— live stock, 922 

— manufactures, 957 

— matricular contribution, 913 

— mining, 957 

— pauperism, 956 

— political [)aities, 953 

— postal statistics, 931, 932 

— railways, 930 

— reigning king, 952 

— religion, 955 

— represent’!! (Imp.), 901 ; local, 963 

— royal family, 705, 953 

— towns, 955 

— universities, 909 

— wheat, 957 

— wine, 957 

Bavaiia, Upper and Lower, 954, 955 
Baxd (Bhutan), 724 
Bay (Michigan), 543 
Bayern, sec Bavaria 
Bayonne, (N.J.), 446, 663 
Bayreuth (Bavaria), 965 
Beaconsfield (Cape Colony), 225 
Beaumont (Texas), 602 


BEL 

Bechuanaland (Cape Col.), 226 
— Protectorate (South Africa), 205 
Bedford, population, 16 
Bedford College, London, 31 
Beduins (Morocco), 1102; Tunis, 889 
Belieira (Egypt), 252, 253 
Beira (Portugal), province, 1198 

— (Eortiiguese East Africa), 1208 
Beirut (Syria), 1348 ; town, 1348 
‘ Beit-el Mai ’ (Nigeria), 241 

Beja (Portugal), 1198; town, 1199 
I Bekesesaba (Hungary), 691 
j Bekiashi sect (Moslem), 651 
I Belem (Brazil), 735 
1 Belfast, 12, 22, 23 ; university, 31 
Belfort (France), 831 ; fort, 841 
Belgas (Egypt), 254 
Belgian Congo, area &c pop., 720 

— banks, 723 

— books of reference, 723 

— boundaries, 720 
coal, 721 

— commerce, 721 

— constitution k government, 719 

— copper, 721 

1 - ■ currency, 723 

— debt, 721 

— defence, 721 

— districts, 720 

— education, 720 

— exports and im]>oi ts, 721-2 
—• finance, 720 

- gold, 721 
i — (governor, 719 

— justice, 721 

— minerals, 721 

— • palm-oil, 721 

— pipe-line, 722 

— posts and telegraphs, 722 

— production, 721 

— pygmies, 187 

— railways, 722 

— religion, 720 

I — river navigation, 722 

— rubber, 721 

— shipping, 722 

— tobacco^ 721 

— wireless stations, 723 
Belgium, agriculture, 712 

— area and population, 708 

— army, 712 

aviation branch, 712 

— banks, 717 
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Belgium, births, deaths, & mar, 709 

— books of refcy-euce, 718 

— canals, 716 

— Chamber of R(:;|)resen., 705, 706 

— coal, 713 

— commerce, 714 

— constitution, 705 

— crops, 712 

— customs valuation, 714 

— debt, 711 

— defence, 712 * 

— diplomatic representatives, 71S 

— divorce, 709 

— education, 710 

— emigration and iniinigration, 709 
— ■ exports and imports, 714 

— finance, 711 

— fisheries, 713 

— foi'csts, 712, 713 

— foreigners, 708 
Germans, 708 

government, central, 705 

local, 707 

temporary, German, 705 

— illiteracy, 710 

— imjjort duties, 714 

— iron, 713 

— iron-works, 713 

— justice and crime, 710 

— King, 705, 719 

— languages, 708 

— live stock, 713 

— local government, 707 

— raanutactures, 713 

— milling and metals, 713 

— ministry, 707 

-- - money and credit, 716 
~ money, weights, measures, 717 

— pauperism, 711 

— posts and telegraphs, 716 

— production and industry, 712 

— provinces, 708 

— railways, 716 

— religion, 709 

— representation, 706 

— roads, 716 

— royal family, 705 

— Senate, 705, 706 

— shipping and navigation, 716 

— sugar works, 713 

— tobacco, 712 

— towns, 709 

— universities, 710 


, Belgium, wheat, 712 
! Belgrade (Serbia), 1278 
i — town, 1278, 1279 ; univ.; 1280 
I Belize (British Honduras), 324 
I Bellary (India), 130 
: Bellingham (Washington), 613 
! Bell Island (Newfndlnd), iron, 327 
Bello Horizonte (Brazil), 735 
■ Bell-town (Kamerun), 938 
Belluno (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
j Bell-Ville (Argentina), 654 
' Belleville (Illinois), 515 
lieloit (Wis. ), 619 
Benadir (It. Somaliland), 1051 
Benares (India), 129, 130 

— iiniver.sity, 132 

Bender Abbas (I’ersia), port, 1178, 
1180, 1182 

Benderguez (Persia), port, 1178,1180 
liendciy (Russia), 1233 
Bender Ziade (Ital. Africa), 1051 
liendigo (Victoria), 371 
Bendin (Russian Poland), 1233 
Benedict XV., Pope, 1211 
Benevento (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 
Ih'iiga race, (Spanish Africa), 1310 
Bengal {sec also Eastern Bengal and 
Assam), agriculture, 142, 144 

— area and i)op. , 121, 124 

— births and deatlis, 129 

— education, 132 

— linance, 139 

- forests, 14 3, 144 

— government, 121, 122 

— justice, 134 

— land revenue, 137, 139 
tenure, 142 

— religion, 131 

— roa<ls, 154 

— states, 125, 127 
tea, 142 

— - trade, 148, 150, 152 
Benghazi (Italian Africa), 1052 
Benguella (Port. W. Afri(.‘a), 1207 
Beni, El (Bolivia), 726, 728 
Benicia (California), 494 
Beni-Suef (Egypt), 252, 253, 254 
Beiikuleu (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
Berar, see Central Provinces and Berar 
Herat (Albania), 650 

i Berber (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 268 
! Berbora (Somali), 202, 203 
j Berbers(Morocco), 1102; (Trip.), 1052 
4 u 
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BBR 

Berbice (British Guiana), 322, 1135 
Berdichev (Kussia), 1233 
Berdyansk (Russia), 1233 
Berea (Basutoland), 203 
Bergamo (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1029 
Bergdamara race (G. S. \V. Af.), 939 
Bergen (Norway), 1148, 1149 

— fort, 1152 

— port, 1156, 1157 

— wireless station, 1158 
Bergen bus (Norway), 1148 
Berkeley (Cal.), 445, 493 ; univ. 491 
Berlad (Rumania), 1219 

Berlin, prov., pop., 974 ; forts, 914 

— town, 906 ; university, 909 
Berlin (N.H.), 561 
Berlin-Lichtenberg, 906 
Berlin-Schoenbiirg, 906 
Berlin- Wilmersdorf, 906 
Bermudas (West Indies) 274 
Bermudez (Veiiezuebi), as[dialt, 1377 
Bern i Switzerland), 1331, 1333 

— town, 1334 ; university, 1335 
Bernburg (Anhalt), 949 
Bernhard, Duke (Saxe- .Meingn.), 983 
Beru Island (Facidc), 428 
Besan(;on, 831 ; faeul.. 835 ; fort, 841 
Bessarabia (Russia), 1229 
Betijoque (Venezuela), 1374 
Betsileo race (Madagascar), 876 
Betsimisaraka race (Madagascar), 876 
Beuthen (Prussia), 907 

Beverley (^I;i.ssaehnsctt.s'), 537 
Bex (Switzerland), salt niines, 1339 
Beyla (Frencli Guinea), 885 
Beziers (France), 831 
Bhag (Baluchistan), 164 
Bhagalpur (India), 130 
Bharatpur (India), state, 126 
Bhat{)aia (In lia), 130 
Bhavnagar (India), 127 ; town, 130 
Bhopal (India), 125, 127 ; town, 130 
Bhutan, 724 

Bhutia race (Nepal), 1 108 

(Sikkim) 166 

Bia River (Fr.W. Africa), gold on, 886 
Biagha (Bhutdn), 725 
Bida (Nigeria), 241 
Biddeford (Maine), 530 
Biel (Switzerland), 1334 
Bielefeld (Prussia), 906 
Bigha (Turkish vilayet), 1347 
Bihar and Orissa, agricul turc, 1 44 


BLA 

Bihar and Orissa, area and pop., 121, 
124, 125 

— births and deaths', 129 

— education, 132 • 

— finance, 139 

— forests, 144 

— government, 121, 124 

— land revenue, 137 
tenure, 142 

— native states, 125, 127 

— production, 144 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 154 

— tea, 150 

— trade, 148, 150 

j Bijagoz Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1206 
j Bijoutier Is. (Seyehelles), 200 
I Bikaner ( India), 126; town, 130 
j Bill)ao (Spain), 1297 ; port, 1306 
I — wirele.ss station, 1302 
Billings (Missouri), 553 
Billiton (Duten E. Indies), 1128, 1129 

— tin, 1133 

Biii-Diiih (Annam), 865 
Bingerville (Ivory Coast), 885 
Biiigham|ttoi] (N.Y. ), 569 
! Bio- Bio (t'hile), proviiu^e, 752 
j Birkenfeld, Priiicii)aJity, 969 
I Birkeuhea<l, ]K)])ulation, 16 
I Birmal (Afghanistan), 646, 648 
j Birmingliam, 16 ; university, 30, 31 
! Birmingham (Alabama), 445, 486 
I Biriiey I.sland (Pacific), 428 
^ Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), 1296, 1304 
i Bisliop’s Fall (Newfoundland), paper 
: mills, 327 

Bi.smarck Archipelago, 937, 943 
Bismarckburg (Togo), 937 
Bismark, (North Dakota), 576 
Bissau (Portuguese Guinea), 1206 
Bitlis (Turkey), 1348 ; town, 1348 
Bitobj, see Monaster 
Ihtolj (Serbia), dept., 1279 
Bitsch (Gerniaiiy), fort, 914 
Bizerta (Algeria). 845, 871 
Bjdrneborg (Finland), 1260 
Blackburn, population, 16 
Black Forest (Germany), 993 
Blackpool, population, 16 
Black Sea ports (Bulgarian), 749 

— Turkish navy in, 1356 
Black Sea prov. (Russia), 1280 

— naval forts, 1242 
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BLA 

Blagovyeshchensk (Siberia), 1234 
Blantyre (Nyasaland), 197 
Blekinge (SwcLfbn), province, 1315 
Blida (Algeria), 8^9 
Bloemfoni;ein(S. Africa), 215, 218, 236 
Bloomington (Illinois), 515 
Blueficlds (Nic. ), 1142 ; port, 1143 
Bluff (New Zealand), port, 421 
Blyth, port, 70, 82 
Bo (West Africa), 249 
Boaco (Nicaragua), 1142 
Bobo-Dioulasso (Fr. W. Africa), 887 
Bobruisk (Russia), 1233 
Bocas del Toro (Panama), 1163 
Bocchedi Cattaro (Montenegro), 1097 
Bochum (Prussia), 906 
Bocono (Venezuela), 1374 
Boeotia, (Greece), 998 
Bogdo Khan (Urga), 763 
Bogota (Colombia), 788, 789, 790, 791 
Bohemia, area and population, 677 

— representation, Rciclisrath, 674 

provincial Diet, 676 

Bohus (Sweden), province, 1315 
Boise (Idaho), 512 

Bokhara (Russian), 1264 ; tn., 1283 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1206 
BolanPass (Baluchistan), 162 
Bolan road (Afghanistan), 619 
Bolivar (Colombia), 788, 790 
Bolivar (Ecuador), proviuco, 819 
Bolivar (Veneziusla), ])rovince, 1374 
Bolivia, agriculture, 728 

— area and population, 726 

— army, 728 

— banks, 731 

— books of reference, 732 

— boundary treaties, «Scc. , 727, 1188 

— commerce, 729 

— constitution and government, 726 

— copper, 729 

— debt, 728 

— defence, 728 

— diplomatic rej)i’esontatives, 731 

— divisions, 726 

— education, 727 

— finance, 728 

— gold, 729 

— Indians, 727 
— • irrigation, 728 

— justice, 727 

— lake shipping, 730 

— live stock, 729 


BOR 

Bolivia, mines and minerals, 729 

— money, weights, measures, 731 

— occupations of the people, 727 

— oil, 729 

— petroleum, 728 

— posts and telegraphs, 730 

— President, 726 

— production and industry, 728 

— public lands, 726 

— railways, 730 

— religion, 727 

— roads, 730 

— ru])ber, 728 
~~ salt, 729 

— tin, 729 

— towns, 727 

— uni ver.si ties, 727 
I — wheat, 728 

! — wireless stations, 731 
i Bologna (Italy), 1026, 1013 
i — town, 1029 ; university, 1032 
I Bolton, po])ulation, 16 
Boma (Belgian Congo), 720, 721, 722 
Bombay, agriculture, 142, 143 
I — area and pup., 121, 121, 130, 142 
I — Idrths ami deatlns 129 

— education, 132 

— finance, 1-39 
' — forests, 141 

: — government, 121, 122 
; — justice and crime, 134 
: — land levenue, 137 

; temiro, 142 

' — port, 152 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 151 

— states, 125, 127 

— town, 130 

— trade, 148, 150, 152 

— university, 132 

Bou religion (Tibet), 780 
Bonagai (Papua), 406 
Bonaire Island (Dutch AV.L), 1136 
Bonavista (Newfoundland). 326 
Bomluku (French West Africa), 885 
B6ne. or Bona (Algeria), 845, 869 
Bonin Islands (Japan), 1059, 1060 
Bonn (Germany) 906; university, 909 
Bonny (Nigeria), 240, 242 
Bootle, population, 16 
Boporo (Liberia), 1082 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti I. (Fr.Pacif.), 897 
B6ras (Sweden), 1316 


4 u 2 
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Bordeaux, 831; facul., 835; trade, 854 

Bori valley, see Loralai 

Borneo, British North, 102, 168 

— books of reference, 105 

— Dutch, 1128, 1129 ; coal, 1133 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 699 

— banks, 701 

— books of reference, 704 

— area and population, 699 
— ! births and deaths, 700 

— coal, 701 

— commerce, 701 

— defence, 667, 701 

— education, 700 

— finance, 700 

— forests, 701 

— fruit, 701 

— government, 699 

— Governor, 699 

— justice, 700 

— live stock, 700 

— minerals, 700 

— posts and telegraphs, 701 

— production and industry, 700 

— railways, 701 

— religious, 699 

— sugar (beet), 70(i 

— tobacco, 700 

— towns, 699 

— wine, 701 

Bospliorus fortifications, 1353 
Boston, (Mass.), 445, 537 

— finance, 539 

— naval port, 454 

— shipping, 541 

Bothnia (Gulf of), saw mills, 1332 
Botosani (Kumania), 1217 ; town, 1219 
Bougainville Is. (<ier. Pacific), 943 
Boulder (Colorado), 497 
Boulder (West Australia), 392 
Boulogue-siir-Mer, 831 ; trade, 854 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, 831 
Bounke (F. W. Africa), 885 
Bounty Islands (New Zealand), 422 
Bourail (New Caledonia), 896 
Bourbon Is. (Reunion), 861, 862, 881 
Bour4 (French Guinea), gold, 885 
Bourgas (Bulgaria), 745 ; port, 749 
Bourges (France), 831 
Bournemouth, population, 16 
Bowditch Island (Pacific), 428 
Bowling Green (Ky. ), 525 
Boyaca (Colombia), prov., 788, 790 


I Boyen (Germany), fort, 914 
j Brabant (Belgium), province, 708 
! Brabant, North (Holland), 1113,1115 
I Bradford, population, 16 
I Braga (Portugal), 1198 ; town, 1199 
j Braganza (Portugal), prov., 1168 
I Brahui race (Baluchistan), 164 
! Braila (Rumania), 1218; town, 1219 
i Brakua (French W. Africa), 887 
Brandenburg, area and pop., 974 
Brandon (Manitoba'), 305 
Brass (Nigeria), 242 
Brasso (Hungary), 691 
Bratsberg (Norway), province, 1148 
Braunsberg (Germany), faculty, 909 
Brava { Italian Africa), 1051 
Brazil, agriculture, 739 

— area and ])opulation, 735 

— army, 738 

— banking, 741 

— books of reference, 759 

— boundary treaties, 727, 736, 1367 

— brewing, 739 

— Chamber of Deputies, 733 

— coal, 739 

— coffee, 739, 740, 741 

— colonies (German, 4cc.), 740 

— commerce, 741 

— constitution, 733 

— cotton mills, 739 

— debt, 737 

— defence, 738 

— diamond mining, 739 

— diplomatic representatives, 742 

— education, 736 

— faculties, 736 

— finance, 737 
state, 737, 738 

— forests, 739 

— foreigners in, 735, 740, 1061 

— gold, 739 

— government, 733 
local, 734 

; — immigration, 735 
— Japanese in, 1061 

— justice and crime, 737 

— libraries, 736 

— live stock, 739 

— local government, 734 

— manufactures, 739 

— raining, 739 

— ministry, 734 

! — money and credit, 741 
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Brazil, money, weights, measures, 742 

— National Congress, 733, 734 

— navy, 738 , 

— petroleum, 739 

— postsand telegraphs, 741 

— President, 734 

— production and industry, 739 

— railways, 741 

— religion, 736 

— representation, 733 

— rubber, 732, 740, 741 

— Senate, 733 

— shipping and navigation, 741 

— silk, 739 

— states, 735 

finance of, 737, 738 

— sugar, 739 

— textiles, 739 

— tobacco, 739 

— towns, 735 

— wireless stations, 741 
Brazzaville (French Congo), 874 
Brechou Island, 23 

Breda (Holland), 1114 

Bremen, area and pojmlation, 903, 957 

— births, deaths, inarriageKS, 905, 957 

— books of reference, 958 

— commerce, 958 

— constitution, 957 

— debt, 958 

— education, 908 

— emigration, 905, 958 

— hnance, 958 

matricular contribution, 913 

— railways, 958 

— religion, 957 

— representation (Imp.), 901 ; local, 

957 

— shipping, 930, 958 

— town, 906, 957 
Brernerhafen (Germany), 957 
Bremerton (U.S.A.), naval ata., 614 
Brescia (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1029 
Breslau (Germany), 906 ; univ. 909 
Brest (Prance), 831 ; fort, 841, 845 
Brest-Litovsk(Rus.), 1233; frt, 1240 
Brian^on (France), fortress, 841 
Briansk (Russia), 1233 
Bridgeport (Connecticut), 445, 600 
Bridgetown (Barbados), 331 
Brighton, population, 16 
Brindisi (Italy), torpedo sta., 1039 
Brisbane (Queensland), pop., 379 


BRI 

Brisbane, port, 352 

— university, 380 

Bristol, 16; port, 82; univ., 30, 31 
British America (see Bermuda, Can- 
ada, West Indies, &c.), 96, 274 
— Atlantic Islands, 199 
— Australasia and Oceania, 96, 341 
— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan 
— Central Africa Protectorate, see 
Nyasaland Protectorate 
— Colonies and Possessions in 
Africa, 96, 182 

in Asia, 96, 100, 119, 162 

— Columbia, agriculture, 286, 303 

— area and population, 279, 302 

— — births, &c., 280, 303 

books of reference, 305 

coal, 303, 304 

commerce, 292, 304 

constitution und government, 

276, 278, 302 

copper, 304 

crops, 302 

education, 281, 303 

I finance, 284, 303 

I fisheries, 287, 303 

I forests, 287, 303 

! gold, 304 

1 holdings, 285 

live s^ock, 303 

manufactures, 304 

mining, 288, 303, .304 

ministry, 288 

political parties, 302 

production and industry, 303 

— — railways, 293, 304 
religion, 281 

representation, 276, 277, 302 

shipping, 304 

subdivisions, 302 

telephones, 304 

towns, 302 

university, 303 

wheat, 303 

— Concession (Chinde), 198 

— East Africa, 182 

books of reference, 1 93 

— ■ Empire, see Great Britain, 

England, Ireland, Scotland, &c, 

— Guiana, 322 

— Honduras, 324 

— India, see India 

— New Guinea, 341, 343, 405 
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British North America, see Canada 

— North Borneo, 102, 168 

— Oceania, 341 

Pacific Is., 96, 341, 405, 422, 427 

— Prot. Malay States, 174, 177, 1286 

— Solomon Islands, 428, 429 

— S. yVfrica, 203 ; see also Union of 

— Somaliland, 202, 1051 

— AVest Africa, 239 

— West Indies, 274, 330 ; natives of, 

in Costa Rica, 795 
Pirockton (Massachusetts), 445, 537 
Broken Hill (New South Wales), 359 
Broken Hill (N. Rhodesia), 208 
Bromberg' (Prussia), 907 
Bronx (New York), 445, 568, 569 
Brooke, Sir C. C., KaJ. (Sarawak), 104 
Brooklyn (New York), 445, 568, 569 

— naval station, 455 
Bruchsal (Baden), 951 
Bruges (Belgium), 709 
Brunei, 103, 104, 168 

Biiinn (Austria), 678 ; univ., 680 
Brunswick, area and i»op., 903, 959 

— births, deaths, Ac., 905 

— books of reference, 959 

— constitution, 959 

— debt, 959 

— education, 909 

— emigration, 903 

— finance, 959 

— matricular contribution, 913 

— reigning duke, 958 

— religion, 959 

— represen tn. (Imp.), 901 ; local, 959 

— town, 906, 959 

Bnlssa (Turkey-in -Asia), 1347 ; 1348 
Brussels, 709 ; university, 710 
Bryansk (Russia), 1233 
Buti race (Fernando Ik).), 1310 
Bucaramanga (Colombia), 788 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1082 
Bucharest (Uumania), 1219 
- 7 - forts, 1221 

— treaty of, 745, 1218, 1279 

— university, 1220 
Buckeburg (Germany), 990 
Budaiya (Bahrein), iOl 
Budapest, 667, 691 

— university, 693 
Buddhism in Australia, 371, 892 

— in Bhutan, 725 

— in Ceylon, 105, 107 


BUL 

I Buddhism in China, 765 
I — in India, 121, 131. 
j — in Japan, 1062 

— in Korea, 1074 

I — ill Mongolia, 783 
I — in Nepal, 1108 
j — in Siam, 1287 

— in South Africa, 215 

— in Tibet, 780 

— ill Western Australia, 392 
Budua (Montenegro)", 1097 

j Budweis (Austria), 678 
i Buea (Kamerun), 938 
1 Buenos Ayres, 653, 654, 655 
— - F(‘deral district, 653 
I — Province, 654, 657 
: — university, 654 
I Butfalo (New York), 445, 569 
I Buganda, 187 

' Bugti dist., (Balucdiistan), 164 
i Buka Island (Solomon Is.), 943 
Bukedi (Uganda), 187 
; Bukoba (G. E. A.), windess stat., 942 
i Bukowina, area and population, 677 
1 — representation, 674, 676 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia), 207 
Bulgan Maden(T. in A.), mines, 1358 
j Bulgaria, agilculturo, 748 
j — area and population, 745, 1347 
I — ar«ny, 747 
j — hanks. 749 
j — hooks of reference, 749 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 746 
I — coal, 748 

j — commerce, 749 

— constitution and government, 744 
I - debt, 747^ 

{ — defence, 747 

— diplomatic representatives, 750 

— districts, 745 

— education, 746 

— finance, 747 

— foreigners in, 746 

— frontier, 745 

— Germans in, 746 

— King, 744 

— live 8t<ick, 748 

— manufactures, 748 

— minerals, 748 

— ministry, 745 

— money and credit, 749 

— political parties, 745 

— po.sts and telegraphs, 749 
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Bulgaria, production & industry, 748 

— quarries, 748 

— railways, 749 ^ 

— reigning sovereign, 744 

— religion, 746 

— royal family, 744 

— shipping, 749 

— Sobranje, 745 

— towns, 746 

— university, 

— wheat, 748 

Bulhar (Somaliland), 202, 203 
Bunhuiy (Western Australia), 393 
Buiidelkhaiid (India), 125 
Bunder Abbas (Persia), port, 1178, 
1180, 1182 

Bundi state (India), 126 
Biinyoro (Uganda), 187 
Burgos (Spain), 1296, 1304 ; tii., 1297 
Buriat l.ania (Tibet), 780 
Burlington (Iowa), 520 

— (Vermont), 608 

Burma, agriculture, 142, 143 

— area and [lopulation, 121,124, 142 

— births and deaths, 129 

— education, 132 

— finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 121, 122 

— justice, 134 

— land revenue, 137 
tenure, 142 

— port, 152 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 164 

-- trade, 148, 150, 152 
Burnley, population, 16 
Burntisland, port, 70 
Burton-on-Trent, population, 16 
Burutu (Nigeria), 242 
Bury, population, 16 
Bushire (Persia), port, 1179, 1182 
Bushman race (Africa), 939 
Busk erud (Norway), prov., 1148 
Busoga (Uganda), 187 

— railway, 188 

Busra, Basra, or Bassora, 1848 
Butaritari Island (Pacific), 428 
Butschowitz (Moravia), 1085 
Butte (Montana), 653 
Buturliuovka (Russia), 1233 
Buzau (Rumania), 1218; petro., 1222 
Buzeu (Rumania), 1219 


Byelaya Tserkov, (Russia) 1233 
Byelostok (Russia), 1233 


Cabinda (Port. West Africa), 1207 
Cabo de Palos (Spain), wireless 
station, 1308 

Cabo Fiiiisterre (Spain), wireless 
station, 1308 

' Gaceres (Spain), province, 1296, 1304 
; Cadiz (Spain), 1296; town, 1297 
I ~ faculty, 1299 ; fort, 1302 
; — naval station, 1302 
; — wireless station, 1303, 1307 
Caen (Franco), 831 ; faculties, 835 
I Cagliari (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 
I — university, 1032 
I Caicos Is. (West Indies), 332, 334 
' Cairo (Egypt), 252, 253; tn.,253, 254 
I Cairo (111!), 515 
i Cajainarca ( Pern ), 1188 
i Calabar, Nigeria, 240, 241, 242 
1 Calabozo (Veiioz.), 1374 
; Calahria (Italy), 1027, 1043 
Calacoto (Bolivia), petroleum, 729 
Calais, 831 ; trade, 854 
Calamada (Greece), 999, 1003 
Calaniar (Colombia), 788 
Calcutta, 130; trade, 152; imiv., 132 
Caldas (Colombia), province, 788 
Calgary (Canada), 278, 299 
Cali (Colombia), 788, 790 
Caliacra (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Calicut (India), 130 
California, agriculture, 460, 461, 494 

— area & population, 442, 493 

— banks, 496 

— books of reference, 496 

— charity; 494 

— Chinese, Japanese & Indians in, 493 

— commerce, 496 

— const it. and government, 492 

— cotton, 461 

— debt, 494 

— defence, 494 

— education, 493 

— electric power transmission, 496 

— finance, 494 

— fisheries, 496 

— forests and timber, 462, 463, 495 

— fruit, 495^ 

— Germans in, 493 

— gold, 466, 495 
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California, Indian nvsorvations, 493 
• — irrigation, 495 

— libraries, 494 

— live stock, 495 

— manufactures, 495 

— mining, 46b, 495 

— oriental immigrants, 4 93 

— ostricli farming, 4 95 

— petrol earn, 495 

— precious stones, 495 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 496 

— religion, 493 

— representation, 437, 492 

— rice, 460 

— schools and colleges, 493 

— ship[)ing, 474, 476, 495 

— sugar (beet), 495 

— towns, 493 

— universities, 494 

— wheat, 495 

— wine, 495 

— wool, 495 

Callao (Peru), 1188 ; town, 1188 
-- port, 1193 

Calshott, R X. air station, 61 
Caltanisetta (Italy), 1027; town, 1029 
Camagiiey (Cu))a), 800 ; town, 801 
Cambodia (Fr^mcli), 861, 863, S65, 
1386 

Cambridge, population, 16 
Camluidge University, 30, 31 
Cambridge (U.S.A. ), 445, 537, 538 
Camden (X. Jersey), 445, 563 
Camerino (Italy), University, 1032 
Cameroon, see Kamerun 
Camorta Island (Nicobars), 167 
Campania (Italy), 1027, 1043 
Campbell Islands (X.Z.)» 422 
Campeche (Mexico), 1088 
Campo (Kamerun), 968 
Campobasso (Italy), 1026; town, 1029 
Campos (Brazil), 739 
Canada, see also separate Provinces 

— agriculture, 285 

— area and population, 278 

— banks, 295 

— births, deaths, marriages, 280 

— books of reference, 296 

— canals, 293 

— Chinese in, 279, 281 
— - coal, 288 

— commerce, 289 et seq. 


CAN 

Canada, coiistitiiti(m, 276 

— copper, 288 

— crops, 286 

— customs, 289 

— debt, 283 

— defence, 284 

— dept, of External AlTairs, 278 

— education, 281 

— Eskimos, 279 

— expeditionary forces, 285 

— exj)orts &im])i)rts, 2!>0 

— finance, 282 
provincial, 283 

— fisheries, 287 

foreign -born ])opulati()n, 279 

— forestry, 287 

— fruit, 286 

— gold, 288 

— government, 276 
provincial, 278 

- Governor-General, 277 

— • High Commissioner, 278 

— House of (yommoijs, 276, 277 

— immigration, 280 

— im])ort duties, 289 

- Indians (native), 279 

- .lapaneee in, 1061 

— justice and crime, 2S2 

— lamPholdings, 285 

— live stock, 286 

— manufactures, 288 

— militia, 284 

war contingent, 285 

— mining, 287 

— ministry, 277 

— money and credit, 295 

— money, weights, measures, 296 

— new8pa[)ers, Ac., 287 

- Parliament, 276 

— ])etroleum, 288 

— political parties, 277 

— - ports, 292 

— posts and telegraphs, 294 

— Privy Council, 277 

— production and industry, 286 

— provinces, 276, 277, 278 passim 

— juovincial finance, 283 
government, 278 

— railways, 294 

— religion, 281 

— representation, 276-7 

— schools, 282 

— Senate, 276 
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Canada, shipping and navigation , 203 

— - towns, 279 • 

— troops in (milijia), 284 

— - — in Hliirope, &c., 285 

— universitios, 281, .srr pvovinrt's 

— war contingent, 285 

— war tax revenue, 283 

— wheat and oats, 286, 291 

— wireless telegrapliy, 205 
Canal Governnnyit (h^gypt), 253 
Canal Zone, Panama, 1165 
Cafiar (Ecuador) province, 819, 821 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1296, 1301, 

1304, 1309 ; wireless station, 
1307 

Canberra, Fed. cap. (Australia), 343 
Candia (Crete), 998 ; 999 
Canea (Crete), 998 ; 999 
Canelonos (Uniguay), 1366, 1369 
Canterlniry, population, 16 
Canterbury district (N.Z.), 410 
Canton (China), 763, 772,; port, 773; 

wireless station, 775 
Canton (Oliio), 445, 579 
Cape Coast Castle (Gold Coast), 245 
Cape Gabbel (Italian Africa), 1051 
Cape Garrad (Italian Atrica), 1051 
Cape of Good Hope, 1135 

— Administrator, 213, 225 

— area and population, 214, 225 

— births, deaths and marriages, 226 

— books of reference, 228 

— cbarituble institutions, 226 

— coal, 220 

— commerce, 227 

— coinnninications, 222 

— constitution and govt., 224, 225 

— copper, 220, 228 

— defence, 21 8 

— diamonds, 219, 220 

— dried fruits, 219 

— education, 216, 226 

— finance, 226 

— gold, 219, 220 

— irrigation, 227 

— justice, 216 

— local government, 213, 214, 225 

— money, weights, measures, 228 

— occupations of the people, 226 

— pauperism, 226 

— production and industry, 227 

— religion, 226 

— representation, 212, 213 


! Cape of Good Hope, salt, 220 
; — towns, 225 
j — troops at, 218 
i — university, 216 
; Cape Gracias a Dios (Nicarag. ), 1143 
I Cape Haiti (Haiti), 1013 
I Cape Lopez (French Congo), 874 
! Cape P. of Wales (Alas.), tin at, 624 
' Ca])c 'Fown, 213,215, 225 

— university, 216 

Cape V(udels. (Portuguese), 1 205, 1206 
('apodistria university (Greece), 699 
(’a<{ueta (Colombia), province, 788 
(Jarabaiiohcl (Sp ), wiieless stn., 1302 
Carabane Is. (Senegal), 884 
(Jarabobo (Venezuela), 1374 
Caracas (Veuez.), 1374 ; imiv., 1375 
j Carapegua (Paraguay), 1270 
Carbonear (Newfoundland), 326 
Carchi (Ecuador), provi]ioe, 819 
' Card ef i a s ( C ii ba ), 801 
I Cardin’, 18 ; college, 31 ; port, 70, 82 
' Carey.sburg ( Lil)eria), 1082 
j Orgados Islands (Mauritius), 196 
(.’arib race (Dominica), 337 

— N iearagua) , 1141 

. Cariboo (Britisli Columbia), 302 
Carintliia, area and pojailatiou, 677 

— representation, 674, 676 
Carlisle, college, 30, 31 
Carlisle, population, 16 
Carnegie Trust, 31 

j Car Nicobar (Andaman Is.), 167 
I Caruiola, area and po])ulation, 677 

— representation, 674, 676 

: ('arolina, see N. and S. Carolina 
Caroline Is. (Ger. Pacifu ), 937, 943 
: Carrara ( 1 1 aly ) , 1026 
Carriacou Island (West Indies), 339 
Carson City (Nevada), 558, 559 
, Cartagena (Col.), 788, 789 ; port, 791 
("artagena (Spnin), T297 
' — naval station, 1302 
, — wireless station, 1303 
I Oartago (Costa Rica), 794 ; town, 795 
j Ca.sablanca (Morocco), 1102, 1103 
i Casale (Italy), fortress, 1036 
i Caserta (Italy), 1027; town, 1029 
1 Cashmere, see Kaslimir 
Caspian Ports (Persia), 1180, 1182 
Cas[uan Sea, Russian, naphtha flo- 
tilla on, 1255 
j Casseb (Prussia), 906 
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CAS CHA 


Caste] Gandolfo (Papal), 1211 
Gastello Branco (Port.), ])rov., 1198 
Castellon or Catalonia (Spain), 1296, 
1304 ; town, 1297 
Castellorizo (2Egean Islands), 998 
Castillo (Nic. ), wireless station, 1144 
Castlemaine (Victoria), 371 
Castletown (Isle of Man), 89 
Castries (S. Lucia), 340 
Cataniarca (Argentina), 653, 658 
Catania (Sicily), 1027 ; port, 1046 

— town, 1029 ; university, 1032 
Catanzaro (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 

— university, 1037 
Cattaro (Dalmatia), 667, 1097 
Cauca (Colombia), 788, 780 
Caucasus, agriculture, 1229 

— area & pop., 1230, 1231, 1234, 1283 

— coal, 1247 

— cotton, 1245 

— defence, 1241 

— education, 1235, 1236, 1237 

— forests, 1246 

— government, 1227, 1230 

— justice, 1237 

— live stock, 124 5 

— towns, 1232, 1234 
Cautin (Chile), province, 752 
Cavalla (Crete), 999 

Cavite (P. I.), naval station, 455 
Cawnpore (India), 130 
Cayenne ( French Guiana), 893, 894 
Caycs, Lcs (Haiti), 1013 
Cayman Islands (W. I. ), 332, 335 
Ceara (Brazil), 735 ; rubber, 739 
Cebu Is. (Philippines), 632 ; in., 632 
Cedar Kapids (Iowa), 520 
Ceiba, La (Honduras), 1017 
Celaya (Mexico), 1089 
Celebes Is. (D.E.L), 1128, 1129 
Central Africa Protectorate (British), 
see Nyasaland Protectorate 
Central Asia, Russian possessions in, 
1227, 1229,1233, 1245, 1263, 1264 
Central Falls (Rhode Island), 591 
Central India, Native States, 126, 127 

government, 1 25 

religion, 181 

roads, 154 

Central Provinces and Berar (India) 

— — agriculture, 142, 143 

-area and pop,, 121, 124, 142 

— ^ births aifd depths, 129 


j Central Provinces and Berar, educa- 
i tion, 132 

I finance, 139 ^ 

I forests, 143, 144 

government, 121, 122 

justice, 134 

land r(3 venue, 137 

! tenure, 142 

religion, 131 

roads, 164 , 

states, 125, 127 

Cephalonia (Greece), 998 
('erro de Pasco (Peru), 1188 
Cerro Largo (Uruguay), 1366 
Cettinje (Montenegro), 1097 
Ceuta (Spanish Africa), 1296, 1297 
- fort, 1302 ; wireless stn. , 1302 
(’eylon, agrit!ultiire, 108 

— area and pop., 106, 108 

— hanks, 110 

— birth, marriage, death rates, 108 

— books of reference, 110 

— commerce, 1 09 

— communications, 110, 156 

— constitution and government, 106 

— customs valuation, 109 

— debt, 108 

— defence, 108 

— dependency (Maidive Islands), 110 

— education, 107 

— exports and imports, 109 

— finance, 108 

— Governor, 106 

, — imjiort duties, 109 

: — justi(;e and crime, 107 

; — live stoi;k, 109 

; — military expenditure, 108 

i — minerals and precious stones, 109 

I — money and credit, 110 

^ — money, weights, and measures, 110 

' — occu) nations of the people, 107 

1 — pauperism, 1 08 

[ — posts and telegraphs, 110 

i yiroduction, 108 

I — race distribution, 106 

I — railways, 110 

I — religion, 107 

— rubber, 108 

— shipping, 109 

— tei, 108, 109 

— towns, 107 

— troops in, 108 

Chachak (Serbia), dept., 1278 
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OH A 

Chaco, El (Bolivia), 726 
Chaco (Argentina), province, 653 

— (Paraguay), 1170, 1171 

— race (Paraguaf), 1170 

Chad territory (French Congo), 874 
Chafe rinas Is. (Spanish Africa), 1297 
Chagai (Baluchistan), 162, 164 
Chagos Islands (Mauritius), 196 
Chalcis (Gieece), 999 
Cham race (Cocjjin China), 864 
Chaman (Baluchistan), 163 
Chamba (India), state, 128 
Chamberlin Observatory (Oolo.), 498 
Champaign (111.), 515 
Champerico (Guatemala), port, 1010 
Chanchamayo district (Peru), 1191 
Chandernagar (French India), 862 
Chang-chun (Kirin), 764, 778 
Changiii race (Rumania), 121S 
Cliango race (Chile), 752 
Ch’ang-sha (China), 763, port, 773 
Channel Is., agriculture, 62 

— area and population, 12, 13, 23 

— book.s of reference, 96 

— hslieries, 67 

— govorument, 90 
Chiinute (Kaiis.), 522 
Chaoru (Dahomey), 886 

Chapada Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
monds, 739 

Cliarjui (Bokhara), 1264 
Charleroi (Belgium), 709 
Charles Edward, Duke (Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha), 982 

Charle.ston (South Carolina), 445, 594 

— naval .station, 455 

— shipping, 596 
Charleston (West Virginia), 616 
Charlestown (Nevis), 336 
Charlotte (North Carolina), 574 
Charlottenburg (PrnssiiD, 906 
Charlottetown (P. Ed, Island), 315 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 379 
Chatalja (Turkey), 1347 ;tortif., 1353 
Chatham, population, 16 
Chatham Islands (N.Z.), 410, 422 
Chattanooga (Tennessee), 445, 599 
Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland) 1334 
Chefoo (China), port, 773 
Chdhkiang (China), 763, 771 
Cheleken (Russia), oil, 1247 
Chelsea {Massachusetts), 537 
Cheltenham, population, 16 


CHI 

Chelyabinsk (Russia), 1233 
i Chemnitz (Saxony), 987 ; 906, 988 
Chemulpo (Korea), 1074 ; port, 1075 
: Ch’eng-tu (China), 768 
i Chenstochow, (R. Poland), 1233 
I Cherbourg (France), 831; fort., 841, 
845 ; port, 854 
Cheren (Eritrea), 1050 
Chernigov (Russia), 1229 ; town, 
1233 

Cherkasy (Russia), 1233 
Chesapeake- Delaware Canal, 535 
Che.ster, population, 16 
I Chester (Pennsylvania), 587 
I Che.sterfiel(l, ]»opulalion, 16 
! Chey(‘nne (Wyoming), 621 
I Chiamdo, 780 
! Chiapas (M(;xico), state, 1088 
j Chicago (111.), 445, 514, 515, 516 
i — university, 515 
j Chichlayo (Peni), 1188 
Chicopee (Massachusetts), 537 
I (diieti (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
Chihuahua (Mexico), 1088 ; 1089 
Chile, agricultural colonies, 752 

— agriculture, 757 

— area and population, 751 

— army, 754 

— banks, 758 

— births, marriages, deaths, 762 

— books of reference, 759 

— boundary treaties, 727, 1188 

— cereals, 755 

— Chamber of Deputies, 751 

— coal, 756 

— commerce, 756 

— constitution, 751 

— copper, 756, 757 

— customs, 754 

— debt, 754 

— defence, 754 

— diplomatic representatives, 758 

— education, 753 

— finance, 753 

— forests, 755 

— fruit, 755 

— gold, 756 

— government, central, 761 
local, 751 

— immigration, 752 

— iron, 756 

— justice and crime, 758 

— live stock, 755 
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CHI 


CHT 


Cliile, local government, 751 

— mining, 756 

— money and credit, 758 

— mone}^, weights, measuios, 758 

— National Congress, 751 

— navy, 755 

— nitrates, 756, 757 

— pauperism, 753 

— posts and tolegra[)hs, 737 

— President, 751 

' — production and industry, 757 

— ])rovinces, 751, 75!2, 1188 

— railways, 757 

— religion, 752 

— roads, 757 

— kSenate, 751 

- — shipping and navigation, 757 

— territory, 751, 752 

— towns, 752 

— universities, 753 

— wheat, 755 

— wine, 755 

— wireless stations, 758 

Chihli (China), province, 763, 772 
Chilian (Chile), 752 
Chilpancingo (Mexico), 1089 
Chiloe (Chile), province, 752, 756 
Chimborazo (Ecuador), 819, 821 
China, agriculture, 771 

— area and population, 763 

— army, 770 

— banks, 776 

— books of reference, 782 

— coal, 772 

— commerce, 772 

— constitutional reform, 760 

— copper, 772 

— cotton, 771 , 773 

~ Council of State and others, 760-1 

— customs, maritinn\ 769 

— customs tariffs, 769 

— debt, 769 

— defence, 770 

— dependencies, 763, 778 

— diplomatic representatives, 778 

— education, 766 

— exports and imports, 772, 773 

— finance, 768 

— foreign advisers, 762, 775 

— foreigners in, 762, 765, 1061 

— Germans in, 

civil, 765 

official, 762 


Cliina, gold, 772 

— government, centra^ 760 
local, 762 

— heads of departments, 761 

— House of Representatives, 760 

— iron, 772, 774 

— Japanese agreement with, 7 64, 1060 

— Japanese in, 762, 765, 1061 

— justice, 768 

— leased territory, 114, 180, 764,765, 

773, 779, 863, 1054 

— loans, 769 

— local government, 762 

— manufactures, 771 

— mines and minerals, 772 

— ministry, 761 

— money and credit, 776 

— money, weights, and measures, 776 

— navy, 770 

— news])a])ers, 768 
-- o])iurn, 771 

— Parliament, 760 

— petroleum, 772 

— ])oIitical adviser, 762 

— j)orts, 773 

— post and telegrajdis, 775 

— Presid(‘nt, 761 

— production and industry, 771 

— ])ro Vinces, 763 

— railways, 775 

— religions, 765 

— roads, 775 

— salt gabel le, 769 

— savings bank, 776 

— kSenate, 760 

— shipping and navigation, 775 

— silk, 771, 772, 773, 774 

— tea, 771, 772, 773, 774 

— tin, 772, 773 

— towns, 763 

— universities, 766 

— wheat, 771 

— wirelevss stations, 775 
China (Portuguese), 774, 1205 
Ch’i nan (China), 763 
Ch’inan-fu (China), 764 
Chinaridega (Nicaragua), 1142 
Chinde (Mozambique), 198, 1208 
Chinese in 

Australia, 358, Cajiada,279,281 

870, 379,386, Cochin China, 

404 &c., 


Borneo, 102 Fiji, 424 
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cm 

Chinese in {continuCAL) — 

F. Oceania, ^97 Mauritius, 194 
German Pacific, New Zealand, 410 
944 • Paiiairia, 1163 

Hawaii, 626 Peru, 1187 

Hong Kong, 115 Philippines, 632 
Jamaica, 332 Porto Pico, 629 
Ja|)an, 1061 Reunion, 881 

Korea, 1074 Russia, 1231 

Macao, 1205 Sarawak, 104 

Madagascar, ^^6 Siam, 1289 
Malaya, 169, U.S. A., 441, & see 
175,178 separate States 

Chinese Turkestan, 781, 786 
Chinkai (Japan), naval dist, 1066 
Chinkiang (China), y)oit, 773 
Chinnampo (Korea), port, 1075 
Cliintechi (Nyasaland), 197 
Chinwangtao (China), port, 773 
Chios (Greece), 998 
Ohiqui inula (Guat.), mines, 1010 
(3iiriqui (Panama), prov., 1163, 1164 
Chiromo (Nyasalarid), 197, 198 
Chishima (Kurile) Is., 1059, 1060 
Chita (Siberia), 1234 
Chitral, 126, 646 
(Jhitre (Panama), 1163 
Chivilcoy (Argentina), 654 
Choco (Colombia), prov., 788 
Choiseul 1. (Ger. Pacific), 428, 943 
Cholo race (Pern), 1187 
Cholon (Co(diiii-(iliina), 864 
Choluteca (Honduras), 1017 
Chosen, svr. Korea 
Chota Nagpur (India), see Bihar 
Choninf'ii (Bulgaria), 745 
Chowfa Maha Vajiraviidli, King 
(Siam), 1285 

Christchurch (New Zealand), 416 
Christian X. (Denmark), 805 
Christiania, sec Kiistiania 
Christmas L'-laiid (Indian Ocean), 
111, 168, 169 
Chua (Uganda), 187 
Chubiit (Argmitina), pi(>vince, 653 
Chumbi valley, 781 
Chung-jiii (Korea), port, 1075 
Chungking (China), port, 773 
Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 726 
Chutta race (Baluchistan), 164 
Cicorotown (111. ), 615 
Cienfuogos (Cuba), 801 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 445, 579 


COB 

Cirencester, agricultural college, 30 
Ciscaucasia, 1236, 1237 
Ciudad Boliva (A'cnez. ), 1374 
; Ciudad-Real (Spain), prov., 1230, 

I 1296, 1304 

I CiuJad Victtoria (Mexi(;o), 1089 
I Civil Territory (Algeria), 868 
' Civilian Territory (F. W. Africa), 
882, 883, 887 
Clarksville (Ten.), 599 
i Clermont-Ferrand (France), 831 ; 

; faculties, 835 

: Cnevelaml (Ohio), 445, 579, 581 
Clieby (France), 831 
' Clinton (Iowa), 520 
Clydebank, population, 21 
Coalniila (Mexico), state, .1088 
(.yoal-yielding regions: — 

Australia, 366, Koiea, 1075 

375, 383, 396 Madagascar, 87 8 

Austria - Hun- Malaya, 176 

gary, 684, 685 Mexico, 1091 

696. 700 Natal, 220, 231 

Baluchistan 164 N ctherlands, 

Bclg.Congo,721 1122 

Belgium, 713 Newfoundland, 

B. Borneo, 103 327 

Brazil, 739 N. Zealand, 417 

Brunei, 104 Nicaragua, 1143 

Bulgaria, 748 Nigeria 241,242 

Canada, 288, & Persia, 1180 

see Provinces Peru, 1192 

Chile, 756 Portugal&Colo- 

China, 772 nies, 1202,1208 

Colombia, 790 Rumania, 1222 

Dutch East In- Russia, 1246-47 

dies, 1133 Sarawak, 104 

Ecuador, 82 Serbia, 1281 

Franco, 849 1 Siam, 1289 

Froneb Colo- South Africa, 

nies, 865, 878 220, 231 

Germany, 923, Spain, 1304 

948, 957, 989 Sweden, 1322 

G. Britain, 68, 69 Tasmania, 401 

Greece, 1003 Turkey, 1356 

Haiti, 1014 U.S. A.,465.and 

Honduras, 1019 see lender 

India, 146 States 

Jajian, 1069, Uruguay, 1370 

1075 Venezuela, 1376 

Coaatland (Austria), area & pop., 677 
Coatbridge, population, 21 
Coban (Guatemala), 1008, 1009 
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COB 

Cobija (Bolivia), 727 
Coblentz (Germany), 907 ; forts, 914 
Coburg (Germany), 983 
Cocanada (India), 130 
Cochabamba (Bolivia), 726, 728 ; 727 
Cocliin (Madras), 125, 127 
Cochin-China (F. ), 860, 861 , 863, 864, 
Code (Panama), 1163, 1164 
Cocos Islands (Malaya), 168, 169 
Codrington College (Barbados), 331 
Coetivy Island (Seychelles), 200 
Coffey ville (Kans.), 522 
Cohoes (New York), 569 
Coiba Is. (Panama), pearl fishery, 1 164 
Coimbra (Portugal), 1198 ; town, 
1199 ; university, 1199 
Coimbatore (India), 130 
Cojedes (Venezuela), state, 1374 
Colchagua (Chile), province, 752 
Colchester, population, 16 
Colima (Mexico), 1088 ; town, 1088 
College de France, 836 
Colmar (Germany), 947 
Coloano Island (Macao), 1205 
Cologne (Gerriiiny), 906 ; forts, 914 
Colombia, agriculture, 790 

— area ami population, 787 

— army, 790 

— books of reference, 793 

— boundary treaties, 736, 788, 819. 

1189 

— coal, 790 

— coffee, 790 

— commerce, 791 

— Congress, 786 

— constitution and government, 787 

— Colton, 790 

— debt, 790 

— defence, 790 

— departments, 787, 788 

— diplomatic representatives, 793 

— education, 789 

— emeralds, 790 

— finance, 789 

— gold, 790 

— Indians, 788 

— iron, 790 

— manufactures, 791 

— mines and minerals, 790 

— money and credit, 792 

— money, weights, measures, 792 

— navy, 790 

— pearl fisheries, 790 


COB 

; Colombia, petroleum, 790 
; — jjosts and telegraphs, 792 
— President, 787 
; — production, 790 

— railways, 791 

— religion, 789 

— river navigation, 792 

— rubber, 790 

— salt, 790 

j — shipping, 791 
' — towns, 788 

— universities, 789 
Colombo (Ceylon), 107 
Colon (Panama), 1163, 1165 
Colonia (Uruguay), 1366, 1370 
Colonial Tcrriloiies (Bolivia), 726 

i Colonies, Britisli, three classes, 96 
: Colorado, agriculture, 498 

— area and pop., 442, 458, 497 
j — banks, 499 

: — books of reference, 499 
— Chinese in, 497 

— coal, 498 

— constitution and govt., 497 

— charity, 498 
; — debt, 498 

■ — defence, 498 

: — education, 497 
i — finance, 498 
; — forests and timber, 462, 463 
: — Germans in, 497 
; — gold, 466, 498 
— Indian reservations, 497 

— iriigatioi), 498 
; — live stock, 498 

i — inauufacturos, 499 
; — mining, 466, 498 
I — petroleum, 498 
' — production and industry, 498 
! — public lands, 468 
I — railways, 499 
: — religion, 497 
I — representation, 437, 497 
( — universities, 498 

■ — wheat, 498 
' — wool, 498 

I Colorado (Costa Rica), wireless 
I station, 798 

! Colorado Springs, 497 
j Coltano (Italy), wireless stn., 1060 
I Columbia, District of (U.S.A.), 440 
i — area and population, 441, 468, 606 
I — banks, 606 
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OOL 

Columbia, Dist. of (U.S. A.), books of 
reference, 506 

— debt, 606 

— defence, 506 ,ji 

— education, 605 

— finance, 505 

— government, 504 

— industry, 606 

— universities, 505 
Columbia (Missouri), 551 
Columbia (SoutV Carolina), 594 
Columbia tJniver.sity (N. Y. ), 570 
Columbus (Georgia), 510 
Columbus (Ohio), 445, 578, 579 
Comayagua (llomhinis), 1017 
Comiiio Island (Malta), 98 
Cornnierson Is. (Ger. Pacitic), 943 
Commonwealth of Aust., sc( Australia 
Como (Italy), 1025, 1043 ; town, 1029 
Comoe River (F. W. A.), gold, 886 
Comoro Islands (French), 876, 879 
Comox (British Columbia), 302 
Concepcion (Chile), 752 
Concepcion ( Paragmay), 1170 

— wireless station, 1172 

Concord (New Hampshire), 560, 561 
Concordia (Argentina), 654 
Condamine, La (Monaco), 1095 
Confucianism, 215, 371, 765, 1071 
Congo State, sre Belgian Congo 
French, 861, 874 

— Portuguese, 1207 
Conjeeveram (India), 130 
Connaught, proviiice, population, 22 

— agricultural holdings, 65 
Connecticut, agriculture, 501 

— area and f) 0 }»ulatioii, 441, 458, 500 

— banks, 601 

— books of reference, 501 

— charity, 501 

— constitution and goveiiiment, 499 

— debt, 601 

— defence, 501 

— education, 500 

— finance, 501 

— Germans in, 500 

— live stock, 501 

— manufactures, 501 

— mining, 501 

— production and industry, 501 

— railways, 501 

— religion, 600 

— representation, 437, 600 


COP 


i 


I 


i 

! 


Connecticut, shipping, 476 

— tobacco, 461, 501 

— universities, 500 
Constantine (Algeiia), 864, 869 
Constantinople, 1347 ; factories, 1360 

— forts, 1353; port, 1858 

— town, 1348, 1349 ; university, 1350 

— Patriarch of, 646, 1234, 1349 
Gonstanza (h’umania), 1218 ; 1219 
Gooch l>ehar (India), 127 

Cook Islands (N.Z. ), 409, 410, 422 
Coomassie, or Kumasi (Ashanti), 246 
Coorg (India), agriculture, 142, 143 

— area and po])ulation, 122, 124, 142 

— birtlis and deaths, 129 

— education, 132 

■ — forests, 143, 144 

— government, 122 

— justice, 131 

— • land tenure, 142 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 154 

Copais, Lake (Greece;, 1002 
Oo|)an (Ilond.), pi’oducts, 1018, 1019 
Copenhagen, 807 ; 808 

— iinama*. 81 1 


— university, 809 
Copper-yitdding regions : 


Ahyssinina, 642 
Afghnu’tan, 648 
Argentina, 6r<9 
Australia. 366, 
383, 386, 388 
Aust. - Hungary, 
684, 700 
Belgian Congo, 
721 

Bolivia, 729 
Canada, 288, & 
.see provinces 
Ca]>e Colony, 22S 
Glide, 756 ‘ 
China, 772 
Colombia, 790 
Cuba. 802 
Cyprus, 112 
France and 
Colonies, 864, 
865, 871, 878 
Germany and 
Colonies, 923, 
940 

Gt. Britain, 68 


Greece, 1003 
Guatemala 1010 
Haiti, 1014 
Honduras, 1018 
India, 146 
Italy 1042, 1069 
Japan, 1069 
Korea, 1075 
Moroeco, 1103 
Natal, 220, 231 
Newfoundland, 
327 

Nicaragua, 1143 
Norway, 1154 
Papua, 405 
Persia, 1180 
Peru, 1193 
Portuguese 
poss., 1207 
Rhodesia, 208-9 
Russia, 1246 
Salvador, 1270 
SantoDomingo, 
1274 

Serbia, 1281 
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COP 

Copper-yielding regions (contd .) — 
Sth. Africa, 220 U.S. A.,464,46r> 

8[>ain, 1304 and sea under 

Sweden, 1322 States 

Tasmania, 402 Uiuguay, 1370 

Turkey, 1358 Venezuela, 1376 

Copts, Abyssinia, 642 

— Egypt, 254 

Coquirnbo (Chile), 752 ; mines, 756 

— wireless station, 758 

Cordoba (Argentina), })rovinec, 653 
— - town, 654 ; university, 654 
Cordoba (Spain), 1296, 1304 ; 1297 
Cordoba, })rovinee, 1296, 1304 ; 

town, 1297 

Cordova (Alaska), 623 

Corea, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 998 ; town, 999 

— Serbian government in, 1277 
Corinth canal, 1004 
Corinthia (Greece), 998 

Coriiito (Nicar.), 1142; poit, 1143 
Corisco (Span. Africa), 1309, 1310 
Cork, 12, 22 

— Munster Agricultural lust., 66 

— University Collegi', 31 
Corn-producing regions, ireWheat do. 
Cornell Gniversity ( G.S. A,), 570 
Corning (New York), 569 

Coro (Venez.), coal in, 1376 
Corrientes (Argentina), 653 ; in. 654 
Corsica, 845 

Cortland (New York), 569 
Coruna (Spain), 1296 ; town, 1297 

— wireless station, 1302 
Coscucz’(Colom.), emerald mines, 790 
Cosenza (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 
Cosmoledo Is. (Seycliell(!s), 200 
Cossack lands, 1227 ; schools, 1236 ; 

soldiers, 1179, 1240 
Costa Rica, agriculture, 796 

— area and population, 794 

— anriy, 796 

— bananas, 796, 797 

— banks, 798 

— births, deaths, 795 

— books of reference, 799 

— boundary, 1163 

— codec, 796, 797 

— commerce, 797 

— constitution and government, 794 

— debt, 796 

— defence, 796 


CUB 

Costa Rica, education, 795 

— diplomatic representatives, 799 

— ftnance, 795 

— forests, 796 ^ 

— gold, 796, 797 

— industry, 796 

— justice, 795 

— live stock, 796 

— mines, 796 

— money, weights and measures, 798 

— posts ami telegraphs, 798 
— President, 794 

— pro vim ‘es, 791 

— production, 796 

— railways, 798 
--- religion, 795 

— shipping, 796 

— towns, 795 

— w ireless stations, 798 
Cotchepy (French India), 862 
Cotlien (Anhalt), 949 
Council Blulfs (Iowa), 520 
Com land (Russia), 1229, 1232 
Courtrai (Belgium), 709 
k-oventry, ])opulation, 16 
Covilha (Portugal), 1199 
Covington, (Kentucky), 445, 525 
Covurlui (Rumajda), de}>t. , 1217 
Oral) Island (West Imlies), 337 
Cracow, 673 ; fort, 667 ; univ. , 680 
Cradock (Cape Colony), 225 

I Craiova (Rumania), 1219 
j Cranston (Rhode Island), 591 
I Crcfeld (Ihussia), 906 
: Cremona (Italy), 1025; town, 1029 
Crete, 744, 998 
, (h’ewo, j>opulation, 17 
, Crimmitsehau (Saxony), 988 
Cristobal (Panama), ])ort, 1166 
Croatia-Slavonia, area and po]>., 690 

— local government, 699 

— rc[)re.scntation, 698, 699 

— sjdiools, 692 

Cromarty, R. N. air station, 61 
Cronstadt (iUis.), see, Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), 330 
Croydon, ])opulation, 17 
Cuatro Vientos (Sp. ), air st,, 1301 
Cuba, agriculture, 802 
' — area and population, 800 
' — births, marriages, deaths, 801 
I — books of reference, 804 
j — commerce, 802-3 
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Cu])a, constitution and govern t., 800 

— eo[)pe,r, 802 • 

— debts, 802 

— defence, 455, .^2 

— diplomatic re]>resent<ili ves, 804 

— education, 801 

— emigration and i in migration, 801 

— finance, 801 

— forests, 802 

— fruit, 802 

— gold, 802 * 

— iron, 802 

— live stock, 80 -j5 

— minerals, 802 

— money, 803 

— National Congress, 800 

— naval stations, 455. 801 

— posts and teli'graplis, 8()3 

— r resident, 800 

— production and industry, 802 

— provinces, 800 

— railways, 803 

— roads, 803 

— shipping, 803 

— tobacco and sugar, 802, S()3 

— towns, 801 

— university, 801 
Cucuta (Colombia), 788 
Cuenca (Ecuador), 819, 82I 
Cuenca (Spain), province, 129(> 
Cuddaloi’o (India), 130 
Cuicuina (Nicaragua), mines, 1143 
Culobra Cut (Panama Canal), 11 GC 
Culcbra Island (Porto Rico), G30 
Culiacan (Mexico), 1089 
Cumberland (Maryland), 533 
(dimona ( Veiie/. ), 1374 
Cundiiiamarca (Colom. ), 7SS, 790 
Cuneo (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1029 
Cura5ao (Dutch W.I.), 1130, 113G 
Curicd (Chile), prov. , 752 ; town, 752 
Ciirieuse Island (Seychelles), 200 
Curytiba (Bi-azil), 735 

Cushing (Oklahoma), oil at, 582 
Cutch (India), 127 
Cuttack (India), 130 
Cnttington (Liberia), 1082 
Cuxhaven (Germany), 925 ;fort, 914 

— naval base, 917 
Cuyaba (Brazil), 735 

Cuzco (Peru), 1188 ; univ., 1189 
Cyclades (Greece), 998 
Cyprus, 111, 1347 


! Cyprus, agriculture, 112 
i — area and ])opiilation, 111 
! — banks, 112 

— books of refm-ence, 112 

— commerce;, 1 ] 2 

— debt. 112 
education, 111 

— finance, 112 

- • forestry, 1 1 2 

— governnnmt, 111 

— irrigation, 112 

-- justice and crime, 11 2 
live stock, 112 

— mining, 112 

- t>osts and telegraphs, 113 
I'oads, 113 
■' shii)pii)g, 113 
--- sponge fisheries, 113 

— towns, 111 

— ■ ti-dops ill, 259 
Cyrenaica, 1052 
Czegled (Hungary), 091 
Czernowitz (Austria), 678; univ., 680 


Dauossa (Uganda), 187 
Dacca (India), 130 
Dadhar ( Bainehistan), 164 
Dngami (Senegal), 884 
Daghestan (Russia), 1230 
Dahlak Archi[)elago (Italy), 1050 
Dahomey (K. Af. j, 861, 882, 886 
Dairen or Dalny, 773, 1060, 1078 
' Dakar (Senegal), 883, 884, 885 
Dakota, sec N. and S. Dakota 
Dalai Lama (Tibet), 763, 779 
Dallas (Texas), 445, 602 
Dalmatia, 667, 1097 

— area and population, 677 

— representation, 674, 676 

j Dalny (Dairen), 772, 779, 1060 
; Damanliur (Egypt), 252,253 
Damao (Purtugnese India), 1205 
I Damascus (Sy I ia), 1348 ; railway, 1361 
; -- Patriarch of, 1349 

■ Dainbovitza( Rum. ), 1218 ; petrol, 1222 
Dainer, El, (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
Damietta ( Egypt), 252 ; town, 264 
Damot (Abyssinia), 641 
Dampier I. (German Paedfic), 943 
Danakil race (Fr. Somaliland), 881 
Danbury (Gounecticut), 600 
Danger Island (Cook Is.), 422, 428 
4 
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Danish West Iiulios, sale of, 816 
Dankali race ( Aliyssinia), 6‘12 
Danube proviiicc (Wiii ttcm.), 993 

— liver defences, 667, 1221 

iiav c'v: ports, 719, 1223, 1283 

D.iiiville (Illinois), ala 
Danville (V’iroinia), 610 
Danzig ((Icnnany), iVnt, 91 1 
— - naval port, 917 
— ^ port, 930 ; town, 906 
Da«pi)ilia (Kgyj)t), 252, 253 
Dar cl Ilaida, .sec Casablanca 
Darbhaiigah (India), 130 
Dardanelle.s ( fortitiealions), 1353 
Dar-es-Salaaia (Gcr. E. At.), 941 

— ndreless station, 942 
Darfur (A.-E. Sudan), 269 
Dailington, population, 17 
Darmstadt (Hesse), 906, 963 
Dartmouth, i>oit, 82 

Daru (Papua), 406 
Darn (Sierra Leone), 218 
Darweii, )iopulation, 17 
Darwin (N. Australia), 403 
Darv.’in (P3alk]and Isuainls), 320 
Darzji lali raee ( Dalm'lii.stan), 161 
Daiidi Chun, Kabaka (Uganda), 187 
Dtvenjiort (Iowa), .520 
David (l^inama), 1163 
Dawson (Canada), 319 
Dayt{)n (Oliiu), 415, 579 
Debar (Sei’bia), d(q)l , 1279 
Dob Kaj.i (Dhutan), 725 
Debra Tabor (v^byssinia), 612 
Debreezen (Hungary), 691 ; iiniv. 693 
Decatur (Illinois), 515 
Dogema (Nigeria), 212 
Dehwar race ( Baluchistan ), 161 
Deirut (Egyj)t), irrigatfnn, 260, 261 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1208 
Delaware, agriculture, 503 

— area and jH}p. 441, 458, 502 

— books <jf reference, 504 

— cdiarity, 503 

— constitution & government, 502 
— • debt, 503 

— defei](;e, 503 

— education, 503 

— Hnama*, 503 

— fishorie.s, 504 

— Gertnaiis in, 503 

— leather trade, 504 

— live stock, 503 


DKN 

I Delaware, manufactures, 504 
■; — jnoductioii and iiidustiy, 503 

— railways, 504 

— religion, 503 

— re[)ieseiitatioii, 437, 602 

— towjjs, 503 

— wheat, 503 

Delft (Holland), 1114 
Delhi (India), ])rovince, aica ek pop 
Illation, 122, 142 

— births and deaths, 129 
' ~ education, 132 

: government, 122 

- land tenure, 142 

— town, 130 

Delta-Amaeuro (VUniez.), Icr, , 1374 
neiaerara(L>. Ouiniia), -122, 1135 
Denis Is, (Urnguav), 1367 
Denmark, agriimltnre, 812 

— Althing [UHAdud), 807 

— area and population, 807 

— army, SI 1 

; — bank.s, 815 

— births, «leaths, marriages, 808 

— hooks of reference, 816 

— budget, 810 

- colonics, 807, 816 
-- commerce, 813 

- con.siitution, 806 

— customs valuation, 813 

- dairy-|>i’oduce, oxj)orts, 812, 813 
1 -- dairy -workers, 808 

' -debt, 810 

— defenc.e, 811 

- (h^Hmdencies, 807, 810 

— diplomatic representatives, 816 

— distilleries, 812 

— divisions, 806 

— - divorce, 808 

— education, 808 

I — emigration, 808 

— finance, 809 
local, 811 

— fisheries, 813 

— Lolkelhing, 806, 807 

— forests, 812 

— government, central, 806 

, local, 807 

: — illegitimacy, 808 
: — imjiojtsand ex[)oi ts, 813, 814 

— ju.sticc and crime, 809 
, — Ehig, 805 

; — kings since 1448, 805, 806 
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1)1?: \ 

Denmark, Laiidsthing, 80G, 807 

— livestock, and exports of, 812, 818 

— local linanc<?, 811 
government 807 

— manufactures, 812 

— ministry, 806 

— money and credit, 815 

— money, weights, k measures, 815 

— - navy, 812 

— occui)ations of the people, 808 

— old-age pensiins, 809 

— paiiperivsin, 809 

— political parties, 807 

— postsand telegraphs, 815 

— production and imlustry, 812 

— railways, 81 5 

— religion, 808 

— Rigs dag, 806 

— roads, 815 

— royal family, 805, 1116 

— shipping ami navigation, 8M 

— Starsraadet, 806 

— towns, 808 

— university, 809 
■— wlieat, 812 

D’Entrecasteaux Is. (I'acili??), >05 
Denver (Colo ), 4-15, 497, 498, 499 
Derbcnt (Caucasus), 1264 
Derby, population, 17 
Derna (Italian Africa), 1052 
Ddsirndc 1. (Guadeloupe), 893 
Des !Moincs (Iowa), 445, 519, 5*20 
Dessau (Anhalt), 907, 949 
DessLKii (Egypt), nios(jue, 254 
Dctmold ( Idppe), 965 
Detroit (Mich.), 445, 543, 544 
Dovoiiter (Holland), 1114 
Devonport, population, 17 
Dewsbury, population, 17 
Dharma Raja (Bhutan), 725 
Dholpiir state (India), 126 
Diamantino (Brazil), diamonds, 739 
Diarhckir (Turkey), 1348 ; tn , 1348 

— Patriarch of, i349 
Diedenhofen (Germany), fort, 914 
Diego Garcia Is. (Mauritius), 196 
Diego-Snarez (Madagascar), 876, 877 
Digue, ha, Is. (Seychelles), 200, 201 
Dijon (France) 831, facul. 835, fort 841 
Dill ingen (Germany), faculties, 909 
Dilly (Timor), poi t, 1206 
Dimbokro (Ficnch W. Africa), 88r 
Dindings (Perak), 168, 169 

Dingri (Tibet), 779 


DUn 

Dinguiray (French Guinea), 885 
Dir (India), 126 
Dir'-ehau (Germany), fort, 914 
Dire- Daw a (Abyssinia), 612, 882 
Di.strictof Columbia (17. S.), 440 

— area and population, 441, 458, 505 

— banks, 506 

— books of i cfercnce, 506 

— debt., 506 

- defence, 506 

— education, 5u5 

— li nance, 505 

- governinciit, 504 

— industry, 506 

— universiiics, 505 

' Diu (Poitugucse India), T20.5 
Djakova (Montenegro), 1097 
: Djambi (Sumatra), 1129 
Djennc (Fieiich \V. Africa), 887 
Djibouti (Fr, Somalild.), 644,881,882 
Diwaiigiri (Bhutan), 724 
I ) j ak o V a ( M o n t e n egro ) 1 0 9 7 
Dobruja (Rumania^ 1217, 1218 
Dolj ( hdirnania), 1218 
Dombki (Baluclii.stajj), .. bl 
Dominica (P>. W. Indies), 335, 330, 337 
Dominion of Canada, see Canada 
Domnarvet (.Sweden), iron, 1322 
Don (Rus.^ia), piovinec, 1229 
Don an, sec Danube 
Dordrecht (Holland), 1114 
Dori (Senegrd), 887 
Dorohoi (Uuniania), 1217 
Dorpat, sec Yuriev 
Dortmund (Ihussia), 906 
Donai (France), 831 
Douglas ( isle of ]\Ian), 89 
Dovc'r, population, 17 
Dover ( lie! a ware), 502, 503 
I ( lover (X. H. ), 561 
Drama (Greece), 998, 909 
: Drammen (Norway), 1149 
; Drenthc (NTdberlaiuls), 1113, 1115 
I Dresden (Sax.), 987 ; town, 906, 988 
I Drobobycz (Austria), 678 
I Uuala ( Kameruu), 968 
I Dublin, 22, 23 
; — county boiougli, 12, 22, 23 
I — population, 22, 23 
^ — university k colleges, 31, 60 
DnbiKjue (Iowa), 520 
: Ducie Island (Pacific), 428 
I Dudley, population, 17 
Diidoza Island (Pacific), 428 

4 X 2 
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DUE 

Ducim, El (A.*E. Sudan), 268 
DufT Islands (Paciiic), 429 
Diiisbur^^ (Prussia), 906 
Duke of Clarence Islds. (Paciile), 428 
Duke of York Islds. (Pacific), 428, 943 
Duki district (Baluchistan), 162 
Dulcigno (Montenegro), 1097 
Duluth (Minnesota), 445, 546, 54/ 
Duma, the (Russia), 1226 
Dlinahurg (Dvinsk), 1233 
Diinamundc, sec list Dvinsk 
Dundee, 21 ; College, 31 ; K.N. air 
station, 61 

Dunedin (New Zealand), 410 

— poit, 419, 421 ; university, 412 
Dunkerque (France), 831 ; poit, 854 

— torpedo station, 845 
Dunkirk (New York), 569 
Durango (Mexico), lOSS; town, 1089 
Durazno (Uiuguay), 1366 
Durazzo (Albania), 65o 

Durban (Natal), 21£, 229, 331 
Dinhani (Noith Caj'olina), 574 
Durham University, 30, 31, 217, 331 
Durlach (Baden )> 951 
Dnrostor (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Durrani race (Afgh.), 647 
Diisscldorf (Ihaissia), 906 
Dusuii race (Borneo), 103 
Dutch Borneo, 1128, 1129 
Dutch Curacao, 1136 
Dutch East Indies, 1128 

— agriculture, 1132 

— area and po])uhilion, 1129 

— army, 1131 

— banks, 1134 

— births, marriages, deatlis, 1130 

— books of refeieiice, 1 137 

— cacao, 1133 

— cinchona, 1133 

— coal, 1133 
coffee, 1133 

— commerce, 1133 

— constitution and government, 1128 

— consular rej)iesentatives, 1131 

— defence, 1131 

— education, 1130 

— finance, 1131 

— foreigners. 1129 

— Germans in, 1129 

— Governor-General, 1129 

— justice and crime, 1131 

— mining, 1 133 


EAS 

Dutch East Indies, money and 
credit, 1134 

— money, weights, measures, 1134 

— navy, 1132 ' 

— oil, 1133 

— posts and telcgrat>hs, 1134 

— jiroduction and industry, 1132 

— railways, 1134 

— ndigion, 1130 

— rice, 1132 

— shiptung, 1134 

— sugar, 1132 

— tea, 1132 
-- tin, 1132 

— tobacco, 113 

— towns, 1130 

Dutch Guiana (Surinain), 1135 
Dutch New fJuiiiea, 1128, 1129 
Dutch West Indies, 1128, 1136 
Dvinsk (Russia;, 1233 
Dyak ra(*e (SaraAvak), 104 


EAor.K (Tiois Freres) Islands, 196 
Faling, ]K)[»ulation, 17 
East Africa (British), 1S2 
— German, 936, 941 

— Dalian, 1019, 1051 

— Portugm‘M‘, 1199, 1205, 1207 
East Alrican l’rote(:toratc (Bi it. ), 182 

— agricuhnie, 184 

— area and population, 183 

— books of refea (‘iiei', 193 

— commerce, 185 
- debt, 184 

education, 183 

— finance, 184 

— forests, 184 

- go \' e rn in en t , 182 
■ governor, 186 

— justice, 183 

- milling, 184 

— posts and telegra[)hs, 186 
-- provinces, 182 

— railway, 186 

— leligion, 1 S3 

— rubber, 184 

— shipping, 185 
Eastbourne, population, 17 
Flast Chicago (Indiana), 518 

East Griqualand (South Africa), 225 
East I [am, population, 17 ^ 

East Indies, British. AVciTiidia, British 
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EAS 

East Indies, Dutch. See D, E. Indies 

French. , See India, French. 

Fast Liverpool (Ohio), 579 

East London (Cajfe Col.), 215, 225 

East Orange (N.J,), 563 

Eastern Providence (R.I.), 591 

Eastern Province (Belg. Congo), 720 

Elastein Province (Uganda), 187 

Ea.stern Umnelia, 744, 715 

East Prussia, 974 

East St. J.ouis (^llii.ois), 445, 515 

Easton (Pa.), 587 

Eau Claire (\Vi.s. ), 619 

E^hingen (Wiirtteinberg), 993 

Eccles, population, 17 

Echegheh (Coptic dignitary), 642 

Echmiadzin, Catholicos of, 1349 

Elcuador, agriculture, 820 

— area and population, 818 

— army, 820 

— hanks, 822 

— hof)ks of reference, 823 

— boundary disputes, 819, 1189 

— - coal, 821 
-- cocoa, 821 

— commerce, 821 

— ^ Congress, 818 

— constitution and government, SI 8 

— copper, 821 
Council of State, 818 

— debt, 820 

— defence, 820 

— di])lomatie representatives, 823 

— education, 819 

— exports and iin])()rts, 820, 821 

— linaiu'e, 820 

— forests, 821 

— gold, 821 

— hat industry, 821 

— justice aud crime, 820 

— minorals, 821 

— money and credit, 822 

— money, weights, and measures, S23 

— navy, 820 

— petroleum, 821 

— posts and telegraphs, 822 

— President, 818 

-- production and industry, 820 

— provinces, 819 

— railways, 822 

— religion, 819 

— roads, 822 

— rubber, 821 * 


EGV 

Ecuador, slii])]>ing, 822 

— towms, 819 

— university, 819 

— wireless statioms, 822 
EMina (Liberia), 1082 
Edinbiirgb, 21 ; university, 31 
Edirneli. See Atlrianople 
Edmonton (Canada), 279, 299 
Efate Lslaud (Pacific), 429 
Egliam, Royal Holloway College, 31 
Egypt, 1347 

— agriculture, 260 

— area and population, 252 

— arniy, native, 259 
of occupation, 259 

— - banks, 265 

— books of reference, 272 

— commerce, 261 

— constitution and government, 251 

— cotton, 261, 262 

— customs valuation, 261 

— debt, 258 

- defenee, 250 

— diplomatic la^presentatives, 267 

— education, 254 

— export.s and imports, 261 

— El Azliar, ]\Iosr[ue, 254 

— tinance, 258 

— foreigners in, 253 

— - governorsbips, 252 

— High Commissioner, 267 

— illiteracy, 251 

— import duties, 262 

— irrigation, 260 

— justice and crime, 256 

— Khedives, 251 

- — Legi.slative Assembly, 251 

— - local government, 252 

— Maktab.s, 255, 256 

- ministry, 251 

— money and credit, 265 

— money, weights, measures, 265 

— mudirias, 252 

— ports, 263 

— posts and tolegra]dis, 266 

— j»roduction and industry, 260 

— Provincial Councils, 252 

— railways, 265 

— religion, 264 

— shipping and navigation, 263 

— Suez Canal, 47, 49, 252, 253, 264 

— Sultan, 250 

— town.s, 253 
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Egypt, troops in, livitisli, 259 
native, 259 

— Wakhf lands, 889 

— wheat, 261 

Eichstadt (Germany), faculties, 908 
Eisenach (Geniiaiiy), 985 
El Alunadi, ]\los([ne ('taiita), 251 
El Arisli (P'gy}>t), 252, 258 
El Azhar, Mosque, Cairo, 251 
Elba, Island ol', 1086 
Ellbisan (Albania), 650 
El Eeni (Eolivia), 726, 728 
Elberleld (Prussia), 906 
Elbing (Prussia), 907 
El Chaco (Polivia), 726 
Elldaina Ravine (B. E, Africa), 188 
Ell Dam or (A.-E. Sudnii), 268 
El Dueim (A. -K. Sudan), 268 
Eleuthcra Island (Babainas), 830 
Elgin (Illinois), 515 
Elgon, Mount, foicst on, 181 
El H assa ( A rabia ) , 13-18 
Elima (Ivory Coast), 885 
Elis, (Greece), 998 
Elizabeth (New Jcrst'v), 445, 563 
Elliz r/etpol, Yelizvvelpol 
Elizabetlivillo (Beig, Congo), 720, 72 1 
Elkhait (Indiana), 518 
Ell Kosseiv (Egypt), port, 263 
Elllice Islands (Paeiiic), 428 
Elmira (New Voik), 569 
El Oboid (A.'E. Sudan), 268 
Ellobe.v, Great and Little (Spanish 
"Africa), 1809, 1310 
El PasoCrexas), 445, 602 
Ed Parai^o (Elonduias), tobacco, 1028 
E:1 Said lEgNpt), 253 
Elsass, Upjerand Lower, 947 
Elvas (J'ortugal), 1199 
Ely, Isle of, 15 
Elly (Nevada), 559 
Elmba (Russia), oil, 1247 
Elrnbu (British East Africa), 183 
Emdcii (Germany), 925 
Elmilia (Italy), province, 1026, 1013 
Elmmen (NctliorLands), 1114 
Ehicarnacioii (Paiagiiay), 1170 
Elnderbury Island (Pacific), 428 
Ehigland k Wales, agriculture, 63, 64 

— agricultural holdings, 64 

— area, 12 

— Bank of Ehigland, 87 

— hunks, chartered, 87 
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Eng. k Wales, lianks, joiut-stk., 87 

post-otlice, 88 . 

trustee, 88 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 24 

— books of I’efercnce, 91 
~ canals, 88 

— cities, 16-1 S 

— coal produce, 69 

— commerce, 78 

— Councils, District, ko., 10 

— Counties, Administrative, 9, 15 

— C'ounty Boroughs, 16 18 

— crime and criminals, 85, 37, 38 

— crops, 62, 68, 61 

— customs, 47 

— debt, 51 

— eilucalion, ngrieiiUir.al, 30, 66 
elementary, 82, 81 

linaiua) of, 35 

seeondary, 31 

technical, 31 

university, 30, 31 

— electorate, 6 

— emigration and immigration, 25 

— excise, 47 

— lisberies, 67 

— forestry, 66 

— - lio])s, 62 

— il legitimacy, 24 

— imports and cxjiorts, 73 

— inhabited houses, 18, 49 

— justice ami crime, 35, 37 
lung, 3, 27, 1 19 

— land distribution, 62 
local govern meiit, 9 
local taxation, 51 

— me(ro])olis {see also London), 19 

— mining ami minerals, 69 

— - national insurance, 39 

— oceU[)at ions of the people, 19 

— old age pensions, 39 

— parliamentary representation, 6 

— }Kiupcri.srn, 40, 41 

— population, 12 rl sqq, 

— posts and tolcgraplis, 84, 85 

— propert}^ assessed, 44, 49 

— railways, 88 

— religion, 26 

— revenue k expend., 46,47,48,49,51 

— towns, 16-18 

— trade, 73 

— universities, 30, 31 

— >f]ieat, 62, 63, 64 
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ENI 

ICnid (Oklahoma), 582 
Eiikcldoorii (Rhodesia), 207 
Enos (iEgeaii Fiores), 744 
Eii.scliede (Netherlands), 1114 
Entebbe (Uganda), 187, 188 
Entrc Minlio e Douro (Port.), 1108 
Entro Rios (Argentina), 658, 657 
Enzcli (Persia), port, 1178, 1180 
Epi Island (i’acilic), 429 
Epinal (Prance), fortress, 841 
E})inis (Greecc)f 998 
Equator (Belgian Congo), 720 
Equatorial Africa (Fr.), 861, 862, 874 
Ecjuatorial Provinces (Abyssinia), 64 1 
Erfurt (Prussia), 90G 
Eric (Pennsylvania), 445, 587 
Ei’io Canal (U.S.A.), 573 
Eritrea, Italian E. Africa, 268, 1049 

— area ainl pojuilation, 268, 1019 

— (‘oininissariats, 1050 

— defence, 1038, 1050 

— finance, 1050 

— gold mines, 1050 

• — government, 1050 

— Governor, 1050 

— palm nuts, 1050 

- pearl tislung, 1050 

— ])osts and telegraphs, 1050 

— wireless station, 1050 51 

Privan (Caucasus), 1230 ; town, 1234 
Erlangen (Bav.), 955 ;univ., V09, 956 
Krue>t Augustus, D.. Brunswick, 958 
Ernst II., 1). (Saxe- Altcnburg), 981 
Ernst Ludwig, Grdh (Hesse), 0t92 
Erronianga Island (Pacilic), 429 
Erronan Island (PacifuA, 429 
Erythrea, src Eritrea 
Erz<5betfalva (Ilungary), G91 
Erzerum (Turkey), 1348 ; forts, 1359 

— town, 1348 
Escaut, see Schelde 
Eskilstuna (Swed(3n), 1316 
Eskimo race, Alaska, 623 

— Canada, 279 

— Russia, 1231 
Esmeraldas (Ecuadoi*), 819 

— nibber, 821 

Esua Barrage (Egypt), 260, 261 
Espana, see Spain 
ICsperanza, La (Honduras), 1017 
Esynrito Santo (Brazil), 735, 739 
Espirito Santo Island (Pacihe), 429 
Essen (Prussia), 906 


FED 

Essequibo (B. Guiana), 322, 1135 
Esslingen (Wiii ttemberg), 993 
Esteli (Nii’aiagna), 1142 
Kstlionia (Ru-»ia), 1289 
Estrcinadura (Portugal), 1198 
Eszek (Hungary'), 691 
Etliiopia, 641 

Enl>oea (Greece), 998 ; mines, 1003 
En g(‘ 11 0 . ( C regon ) , 5 8 5 
Europe, British colonics in, 96 
Evan.svillc (Indiana), 415, 518 
Evanston (Illinois), 515 
Everett (Massaclnisetts), 537 
Everett (\V;5sbington), 613 
Evkaf (Turkish), 1350 
Evora (Portugal), 1198 : town, 1199 
Ewe race (AVest Afiiea), 886, 937 
Exeter, population, 17 ; college, 30 * 
Exnnia Island (Bahamas), 330 


Pad A X’oouuMA (French West 
Africa) 886, 887 
Faeroe Islands (Denmark), 807 
Fagatoga (Samoa) 638 
Fagersta (Sweden), iron, 1322 
Fairh.aiiks (Alaska), 623 
Fakaofo Island (Pacific), 428 
Fakumen (Manchuria), 778 . 

Falaslia race ( Ah^cssinia), 642 
Fal' hiu (Rumania), dept., 1217 
Falcon (Venez.), state, 1374, 1376 
Falkirk, population, 21 
Falkland Islands, 320 
Fall River (i\Iass.), 445, 537 
Falmouth, ])ort, 82 
Falmouth (Jamaica), 333 
Falun (Sweden), 1316 
P’ainagusta (Cyprus), 112 
Fanning Island (Pacific), 428 
Fargo (North Dakota). 577 
Farmhli (Afghanistan), 618 
Faruborongli, airship station, 61 
Faro (Portugal), 1198; town, 1199 
Farukhahad (India), 130 
P'atick (Senegal), 884 
Fayum (Egypt), 252, 253, 260 ; tn, 253 
Federal District (Brazil), 735 
Federal District (Mexico), 1089 
Federal District (Venezuela), 1374 
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FED 

Federal Territory (Australia), 313 

— births, marriages, deaths, 314 

— inhabited houses, 343 

— money and credit, 351 

— sheep, 348 

Federated Malay States, 168, 1280 
Fe.licite Island (Seychelles), 200 
Felixstowe, R.N. air station, 61 
Female sulfrage, .vet; Woman snliVage 
Fengtieii (Mancbnria), 763, 778 
« Feng-hwang-clieng (Manchuria), 77S 
Ferdinand, King (Bulgaria), 74 1 
Ferdinand, King (Rumania), 1210 
FlU'c, La (Fiance), tor:. 841 
Ferghana (R. in A.), 1230; oil, 1247 
Fernando Fo (Spanish Africa), 1309 
^Fcrozepoiv (India), 130 
Ferrara (Italy), 1020, 1020; uni V. , 1032 
Ferrol (Spain), tort, 1302, 1303 
wireless station, 1302 
Feuerbach (Wiiiit.emberg), 993 
Fez (Morocco), 1101, 1102 
Fianarantsoa (Madagascai ), 870 
Fidalla (Morocco), port, 1103 
File (North Rhodesia), 208 
Figig (Morocco), 1102 
Fiji, 341 

— area and i) 0 ])iilation. 421 

— births and deaths, 424 

— books of reference, 42t5 
— Cliinese in, 421 

— commerce, 425 

— communications, 426 

— constitution and government, 4*23 

— customs, 425, 426 

— debt, 425 

— education, 424 

— finance, 425 

— Governor, 423 

— Indians in, 424 

— immigration into 

Chinese, 424 

Indian, 130, 422 

— live stock, 425 

— production and industry, 425 

— religion, 424 

— rubber, 425 

— shipping, 426 

— sugar, 425, 426 

— wireless stations, 420 
Fingo race (South Africa), 225 
Finland, agriculture, 1261 

— area, 1030 


FLO 

Finland, hanks, 1263 

— births, marriages, deatlis, 1260 

— hooks of reference, 1203 

— canals, 1 262 ^ 

— commerce, 1262 

— crime, 1200 

— debt, 1201 

— education, 1235, 1200 

— emigration, 1200 

— finance, 1200 

-- forests, 1246, 120"i 
Germans in, 1259 

— government, 1227, 1228, 1259 

- industry, 1261 

— iron, 1201 

— justice, 1260 

— live stock, 1201 

- manufactures, 1201 

- money, \V('ighrs, measures, 1203 

- pauperism, 1200 

— ])olitical ])arties, 1228 

— l)opulation, 1229, >230, 1234, 1259 

— posts and tele.gia])lis, 1203 

- railways, 1202 

— religion, 1260 

-- representation, 1228 

— shi]>]nng and navigation, 1262 

— towns, 1231, 1200 

— university, 1235, 1260 

— wheat, 1201 

Fininarken (Norway), prov., 1148 
Fiote language (Belgian Congo), 720 
Firenze, see Florence. 

Firth of Forth, R.N. air station, 01 
Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 537 
Fiiime (lluiigary), 691 
Flamenco Lslaml (IMnnma), 1160 
Flanders (Belgium), 708 
Flat Island (Seyclndles), 200 
Flenshnrg (Frnssia), 907 
Flint (Michigan), 543 
Florence ( Firenze) (Italy), 1026; 1029 
Florencia (Colombia), 788 
Flores (Uruguay), 1360 
Florianopolis (Brazil), 735 
Florida, agriculture, 508 

— area and pop., 441, 458, 507 
constitution and government, 500 

— cotton, 461, 508 

— defence, 508 

— education, 507 

— finance, 508 

— fisheries, 508 
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FLO 

Florida, forests arul timber, 464, r)0.S 

— fruit cultni¥^, 508 

— Gormans in, 507 

— Indian roserv.ltions, 507 

— live stock, 508 

— minerals, 508 
— ■ p;iuperism, 507 

— production and industry, 508 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 509 

— religion, 507* 

— representation, 437, 506 

— rice and tobacco, 460, 508, 509 

— shipping, 509 

— towi]s, 507 

— universities, 507 
Florida Island (Pacific), 428 
Florida ( Uruguay), 1366 
Fiorina (Greece), 998 

Flusliing (Holland), 1114 ; forts, 1 1 19 
Foesani (Rumania), 1218 ; fort, 1221 
Foggia (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 
Foil race (W. Africa), 886 
Fond dll Lac (Wisconsin), 619 
Fonseca Bay (Nicaragua), U. S 
naval base, 1141 
Foochow, wc Fuchow. 

Forcados (Nigeria), 242 
Foreign Legion ( Algeria), 871 
Forli (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
Pkirmosa (Argentina), ])rov. , 653 
Formosa!., 764, 1059, 1060,1062, 1077 
Fortaleza (Brazil), 735 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 520 
Fort-de-Pb’ance vMartiiii(pie), 891 
Fort George, R.N. airslation, 61 
Fort Grange, R.N. airslation, 61 
Forth, see Firth of Fortli 
Fort Hall (B. K. Africa), 183 
P'ort Jameson (Rhodesia), *208 
Fort Johnston (Nya.saland), 197, 198 
Fort Larny (Fromdi Gongo), 875 
Fort Rosebery (Rhodesia), 208 
Fort Sandeman (Balncbistan), 163 
Fort Smith (Arkansas), 491 
Fort Wayne (Indiana), 445, 518 
Fort Worth (Texas), 445, 602 
Foundionnge Is. (Senegal), 884 
Fourah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 247 
France, agriculture, 817 

— alcohol, 850 

— area, 827-9 

— army, 841 


FRA 

France, army, aeronautical corps, 842 

col. forces, 843, 868, 870, 1102 

forts, 841 

military education, 836 

— — reserve, 842 

I — arrondissernents, 827 
I — (issoeiatiov s ciiltuelleSf 832 
j — hanks, 856 

I — l)irtli.s, deaths, marriages, 830 
I — l>ooks of reference, 857 

! on colonies, 867, 873, 880, 888, 

' 892, 895, 898 

; — budget, 839 
I — Intreaiix de bicnfaisancc, 838 
— Cabinet, 824 
War Committee, 825 

— canals, 854 

— cantons. 827 

— Cdiamber of ],)*‘}>iitics, 824, 825, 826 

— coal, 849 

— cols, anddeps., 860 ct 1286 

; ])ooks of refc]-(Ujcc, 867, 873, 

! 880, 888. 892, 895, 898 

trade of, 862, k sec each Colony 

— commerce, 850 

with United Kingdom, 852, 853 

- c.omuinnes, 827, 831 

— (k)iiseil d^/ltat, 826 

— Conseil Snperienrdes Colonies, 860 

- constitution, 821 

— co])pcr, 849 

— crops, 848 

— customs valuation, 850 

— debt, 840 

— defence, 841 * 

— departments, 828 -9 

— diplomatic representatives, 857 
~ divorces, 830 

— troAw /ihres, 834 

— education, 832 

- — higher, 83.5 

military, 836 

— - primary, 833 

professional, 836 

secondary, 834 

technical, 836 

— electoral methods, 826 

— faculties, 835, 836 
tinance, local, 841 

state, 839 

— fisheries, 850 

— fishing rights, 328 

— foreigners residing in, 830 
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Ff"A 

France, forests, 847 

— forts, 841 

— frontier and fortresses, 841 

— fruit culture, 848 

— Gerniaiis in, 830 

— government, central, 824 
local, 827 

^ — import duties, 850 

— internal communications, 854 

— iron, 849 

— justice and crime, 837 

— Latin Monetary Union, 856 

— - leased territory, 765, 867 

— live stock, 848 

— local finance, 841 
government, 8*27 

— hjcecsy 834 

— manufactures, S19 

— mercantile navy, 853 

— mining and minerals, 849 

— ministry, 824 

— money and credit, 855 

— money, weights,^ measiires. 846 

— National Assembly, 825 

— navigable rivers, 854 

— navy, 841 

coaling station, 873 

]jorts, 845 

tor[)edo stations, 846 

— occupations of people, 830 

— old-age pensions, 838 

— paujierism, 838 

— penal settlements, 838, 894, 895 

— political parties, 826 

— population, 830 

communes, 831 

departments, 828 9 

foreign, 830 

increase and decrease, 830 

movement of, 830 

occupations, 830 

towns, 831 

— ports, 854 
naval, 845 

— posts and telegraphs, 855 

— President, 824 

— production and industry, 84 7 

— protectorates, 864 

— fpiarries, 849 

— railways, 854 

— religion, 832 

— representation, 825, 826, 827 

— rivers, 854 


FRl 

I France, schools, 832 ct aeq. 
j — Senate, 824, 826 
I — shipping and navigation, 853 
I -silk, 848, 849 , 

I — sovereigns k govts, fr. 1589, 825 
: — sugar, 848, 849 

— textile industries, 849 
; — torpedo stations, 846 

i — towns, 831 
j — tramways, 855 
; — universities, 835, •G36 
i — wlieat, S48 
: — wine, 848 

! — women workers, 830, 849 

— woollens, 849 
Francistown (Pasutoland), 205 

I Franconia, 994 

; Frankfort (Kentucky), 521, 525 
, Frankfort-on-Main, 906; univ., 909 
I Frankfort-on -Oder, 907 
; Fredericton (New Brunswick), 307 
; Frederick 533 

Fredrikshald (Norway), 11 19 
I Fredrikstad (Nor.), 1149 ; ]>ort, 1157 
Freeport (Illinois), 515 
. Freetown (Siena Leone), 247, 248 
' Freil>erg (Saxony), 9S8 
; Freiburg (Baden), 950 ; 906, 951 

— niiiversily, 909 

Freibnrg (Swit:^.), sc.c Fiibouig 
Frei.siiig (Germany), racultu*.s, 909 
Frenjantlc (W. Anst. ), ])ort, 352, 392 
Frencii America, 861, 862, 993 

— Asia, 861, 862, 863-7 

— Australasia, 861, 862, 897 

— Cura(;ao, 1136 

— Equatorial Africa (French Congo), 

861, 862, 867, 874 

— North Africa, 861, 862, 868, 889 

— Guiana, 838, 860, 861, 893 

— Guinea, 861, S62, 883, 885 

— India, 861, 862 

— Indo-China, 861, 862, 863 

— Malay States, 1286 

— Oceania, 861, 862, 897 

— IVatic Islands, 861, 862, 897 

— Somali (Joast, 861, 862, 881 etsqq, 

— Sudan, 882 

— West Africa, 861, 86*2, 882 et sqq. 

— West Indies, 861, 862, S93 
Fri))ourg (Switz.), 1331, 1333 

— university, 1 335 

Friedrich IJ., Duke (Anhalt), 919 
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Friedrich II., Od.-Duke (Baden), 949 
Friedrich, Prince (AValdeck), 991 
Friedrich August, Grand -Duke 
(Oldenbufg), 968 

Friedrich August 1 1 1. (Saxony), 985 
Friedrich Franz IV., Grainl-Duke 
(Mecklonburg-Schwerin), 96G 
Friedrich Wilhelrnshafcii ( Pacilic), 943 
Friedrichsort (Germany), fort, 914 
Friendly Islnnds (Tonga), 427 
Friesland (Holland), ill3, 1115 
Fucbow (China), 763 ; port, 774 
Fueoian race (Chile), 752 
Fukien (China), province, 771, 773 
Fnkuc (Japan), 1061 
Fukuoka (Ja[)an), 1061 
Fukushima (Japan), 1061 
Fuladugu dist.(C.aml)ia), 211 
Fulani tribes (Nigeria), 210 
Funafuti Island (Pacific), 896 
Funchal (Madeira), 1198; town, 1199 
Fiirth (Bavaria), 907, 955 
Fusan (Korea), port, 1075 
Futa Jailon (French Guinea), 885 
Futuna Is, (French Pacific), 429 
Fyzabad or Faizahad (India), 130 


GAiBAiTgold mines (A. -K. Sudan) 271 
Gaberones (Bcchiianaland), 205 
Gabun or Gabon (French Congo), 874 
Gaeta (It.), ft., 1036 ; torp. stn., 1039 
Galapagos Is. (Ecuad.), 818, 819, 821 
Galatz (Rumania), 1219; fort, 1221 
Galesburg (Illinois), 515 
Galicia (Au.st.),667 ; area k pop., 677 

— representation, 674, 676 
Gallaland, 641 

Galla tribes, 183, 642 
Gallo (Ceylon), 107 
Galveston (Tex,), port, 474, 476, 604 
- town, 602 

Galway University College, 31 
Gambela (Abyssinia), 642 

— Enclave (A.-E. Sudan), 267 
Gambia Col. Protcc., 239, 244 

— palm oil trade, 244 

Gambler Islands (Fr. Oceania), 897 
Gaud, sec Ghent 
Gandawjl (Baluchistan), 161 
Ganges Canal, 154 


I Gangtok (Sikhim), 166 
I Gardner Island (Pacific), 4 28 
! Garhwal (TVhri) (India), 128 
I Gartok (Tibet), 780 
I Gama ( Kamerun), 968 
i Ga.sc (Eritrea), 1050 
■ Gate.shcad, poymlation, 17 
i Gatooma (Pthodcsia), 207 
j Gatun dam (Panama Canal), 1166 
I Giivle(SwedoD), 1316; govt. 1313, 1314 
I Oiivleborg (Sweden); province, 1315 
! Gayi'i (India), 130 

I Gaza Railway (Port. E. Africa), 1208 
j Gaza (Turkey in Asia), 1348 
j Geelong (Victoria), 371 
I Geestemunde (Ger. ), 925 ; fort, 914 

Gelsenkirchen (Prussia), 906 

Gcincrsheim (Germany), fort, 914 

Geneva (Switzerland), 1331, 1333 

— town, 1334; university, 1335 
I Genova (N. V.), SliO 

Genoa, fort, 1036 ; ]'Ort, 1044 

— province, 1025 ; torp. stn., 1039 

• t nvn, 1029; university, 1032 

George II. (Tonga), 427 

Georg(* V., King and Emperor, 3, 27, 

: ' 119,311 

title, 4, 119 

i George Town (Penang), 169 
J Georgetown (Ascension Island), 182 
‘ — British Guiana, 322 
; — Caviiia!! Islands. 335 
I Georgia (U.S.A.), agriculture, 511 

— area & }^o]>ulatiou, 441, 458, 509 

— hanks, 512 

— hooks of reference, 512 

— charity, 510 

— coal, 511 

— ct)nstitution and government, 509 
, — cotton, 461, 511 

, — debt, 510 
i — defence, 512 
I — education, 510 
I — finance, 510 

— fisheries, 511 

— forests, 510 

— Germans iu, 510 

— gold, 611 

— live stock, 51 1 

— minerals, 511 

— production and industry, 511 

— railways, 511 

— religion, 510 
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GEO 

Georgia (IT.S. A.), repres., 437, 509 

— rice, 460, 511 

— shipping, 476, 511 

— sugar, 511 

— universities, 510 

— wheat, 511 

Gera (h’cuss\ 985, 987 
Geraldton (Western Australia), 393 
German East Africa, 936, 941 
German Empire, accident insur., 911 

— aeroplane stations, 916 

— agriculture, 921 

— area, 903 

— army, 914 

aviation forces, 916 

— — casualties, 916 

— — colonial, 916 

— war expansion, 916 

— banks, 932, 933 

— beer brewed, 921 

— l)(;ct and la^ct -sugar, 921 

— births, marriages, deaths, 904-5 

— books of reference, 931 
on colonies, 945 

— Bundesrat, 900, 901, 902, 910 

— canals and navigations, 931 

— coal, 923 

— colonies and dependencies, 936 
in Brazil, 740 

— commerce, 924 

with United Kingdom, 927 

— compulsory insurance, 91 1 

— constitution and government, 900 

— copper, 923 
crops, 921, 922 

— customs valuation, 925 

— debt, 915 

— defence, 914 

— destroyois, 917, 920 

— di^domatic representatives, 934 

— distilleries, 924 

— divorce, 905 

— educjition, 907 

agricultural, 909 

elementary, 903 

military and naval, 909 

secondary, 908 

— — technical, 909 

— — university, 909-10 

— electors, 901 

— emigi-ation, 905 

— Emperor and King, 809 

— emperors since 800, 899 


GER 

German Emj)ire, Federal Cuiincil, 900 

— finance, 912 

military, 916 

war luaijs, 913 

war taxi's, 913 

— fisheries, 923 

— forests aud forestry, 922 

— fortricsscH and frontii'r, 914, 917 

— fruit trees, 922 

— gold, 923, 926 

— flops, 921, 922 

— lioiisehohls, 904 

— illegitimacy, 904, 905 

— import duties, 925 

— iusurane{*;si('kn(',ss, oldage,^c. ,t*l 1 

— iron, 923, 926, 927 

— justice aud crime, 010 

— - juvenile woikcis, 924 

-- leased territory, 764, 936, 942 

— live stock, 922 

— manufactures, 923 

- Matricular Beitriige, 913 

— mercantile navy, 928 ef ,si/q, 

— mining and minerals, 923 
• money ami credit, 932 

- money, W(u’ghts, and measures, 933 

— navy, 917 
.bases, 917 

-- - - destroyed, 917, 920 

] >01 so nil cl, 921 

• submaaiues, 917, 920 

— old age pensions, 911 

— - pauperism, 91 1 

— - [lolitical ]iarti(‘s, 901 

— population, 902 

of States, 903, 904-5 

oftowms, 904, 906-7 

— ports, 930 

— ]K)stal statistics, 931 

— production, !12] 

— railways, 930 

— Keichslag, 900, 901, 902 

— religion and religious censuses, 907 

— repriisentation, 901 

— roy. family, 899, 958, 966, 970, 996 

— schools, agricultural, 909 
elementary, 908 

secondary, 908 

technical. 909 

— Secretaries of State, 902 

— shipping, 928 

- sickness insurance, 911 

— silk indu.stry, 024, 926 
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GER 

Oerman Empire, States, 903, 904, 
905, 9Q^S, 909, 947 ct ^qq. 

— submai’iiK's, 917, 920 

— sugar inaimtatture, 924 

— tclepliniK's, 932 

— towns, 9U6 

— tramways, 930 

— universities, 909-1 0 

— war loans, 913 
~ wheat, 922, 923 

— wine, 922 • 

— Zollgebiet, 979 

— Zollveroin, 924 

German New Guinea, 937, 943 
German I’acific Islands, 937, 943 
German Solomon Islands, 937, 944 
German Soutli-AVest AlVica, 936, 941 
German West Africa, sec Kamerun, Ac. 
Germistoii (South Africa), 215 
Gerona (S[)aiu), 1 296 ; fort, 1302 
Gezira, dist. (JOgypt), cotton in, 270 
Gliadames (Ilah N, Africa), 1052 
Gharbia (Egy])t), 252, 253 
Gliardaia (Algeria), 86vS, 869 
Ghat (Italian Nortli Africa), 1052 
Ghent (Ihdgium), 709 ; univ., 710 
Gbilan or Fmzeli (I’ersia), ])ort, 1178, 
1180 

Gliilzai race (Afglninislan), 647 
Gliulam race ( llalucbistan), 164 
Gibraltar, 97 ; troops at, 97 
Giessen (liesse), 963 ; univ., 909, 964 
Gifu (Japan), 1061 
Gijon (Spain), 1297 
Gilbert k Ellice Islands (P.icilic), 428 
Gillingham, ])opu]ation, 17 
Gipsies; liosnia, 699 ; Bulgaria, 746 ; 
I'ersia, 1177 ; Rumania, 1218 ; 
Serbia, 1279 ; Spain, 1297 ; 
Turkey, 1348 
Girga (Egypt), 252, 253 
Girgenti (Sicily), 1027 ; town, 1029 
Girton College, (Cambridge, 31 
Giza (Egypt), 252, 253 
Gizo Island (Pacilic), 428 
Glace Bay (N. S.)309 ; wireless stu. 295 
Glarus (Swiss canton), 1331, 1333 
Glasgow, agricultural college, 30 

— population, 21 

— port, 70, 82 

— university, 31 

Glasncviii Agric. Coll. (Ireland), 60 
Glauchau (Saxony), 988 


GOL 

Glatz (Germany), fort., 914 
Gleiwitz (Prussia), 907 
Glens Palis (New Vork), 569 
Glogaii (Germany), fort, 914 
Gloucester, po])iilation, 17 
Gloucester 1. (French Oceania), 897 
Gloucester (Massachusetts), 537 
Gloversville, (New York), 569 
Giniind (AYhrttemberg), 993 
Goa (Portuguese India), 1205 
Goajira (Colombia) ])roviuce, 788 
Gobahis (G. South- W. Africa), 940 
Gobi desert (Mongolia), 782 
Go jam (Abyssinia), 641 
Gola tribe (Lilnwia), 1081 
Gold Coast, 239, 245 
— palm oil trade, 245, 246 
Gold Coast Territories, 239, 247 
Gold Field (Nevada), 559 
Gold-yielding ri'gioiis : — 

Abyssinia, 643 Gt. Britain, 68 

Afghanistan, Guatemala, 

648 1010 

Argentina, 658 Haiti, 1014 

Australia, 365, Honduras, 1018 

383,386,395, India, 146, 138 

404 Italy and col- 

Austria - Hun- onies, 1042, 

gary,684,696 1050 

Bel. Congo, 721 Japan & posses- 

Bolivia, 729 sious, 1069, 

Borneo, 103 1075 

Brazil, 739 Liberia, 1083 

B. Guiana, 322 Malay States, 

Bulgaiia, 748 176 

Canada, 288, Mexico, 1091 

see Ihovinces Alorocco, 1103 

Ceylon, 109 New Zealand, 

Chile, 756 417, 419 

China, 772 Nicaragua, 1143 

Columbia, 790 Papna, 405 

Costa Rica, 796, P(3rn, 1189 

797 Philippines 634 

Cuba, 802 Portugal and 

Dutch AVost possessions, 

Indies, 1137 1207, 1208 

Ecuador, 821 Klioth^sia, 209 

French cols., Russia, Siberia, 

865.866,878, Ac. ,1246, 1264 
885, 886, 894 Salvador, 1270 

Gonnany and Sarawak, 104 

colonies, 923, Serbia, 1282 

943 Siam, 1289 
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Gold- yield ill" regions {continued ) — 
South Africa, United States 

205, 207, 209, A possessions, 

211, 219, 231 464,465,466, 

Sudan, 271 & 6-t’c States 

Sweden, 1322 Uruguay, 1370 

Tasmania, 401 Venezuela, 1376 

Tibet, 780 W. Africa, 245-6 

Turkey, 1358 
Gomel (Russia), 1233 
‘ Goiiaives (Haiti), 1013 
Gondar (Abyssinia), 641 ; town, 642 
Gbppingen (Wiii tteinberg), 993 
Gorakhpur (India), 130 
Gordon College (Khartoum), 268 
Gore (Abyssinia), 641 ; town, 642 
^Goree (Senegal), 883, 881 
Gorgol (French W. Africa), 887 
Gorj (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Gdrlitz (Prussia), 906 
Gorz and Gradiska, 676 
Gbrz (Austria), 678 
Goseia (Italian Afrit a), 1051 
Gosha (Ik E. Africa), 183 
Gbteborg (Sweden), province, 1315 

— faculty, 1316 ; gvnint. , 1313, 1314 

— shipping, 1325 ; town, 1316 
Gotha (Germany), 983 
Gottingen univ. (Germany), 910 
Gottland (Sweden), province, 1315 
Gouda (Holland), 1114 
Gough’s Island (Atlantic), 200 
Goulburn (New Souih Wales), 359 
Goundam (French W. Afiica), 887 
Govan, population, 21 

Goyaz, (Brazil), 735 ; diamonds, 739 
Gozo Island, 98 

Graaff-Reinet (Capo Colony), 225 
( d’aao-Mt>gul (Brazil), diamonds, 739 
Gradiska, nC' Goiz and Gradi.ska. 
Grafton (New South Wales), 359 
Graham’s i^and (Falkland Is ), 320 
Graham’s Town (''.A.), 216, 225 
Grain, Isle of, R.N. air station, 61 
Granada (Spain), 1296; town, 1297 

— univer.sity, 1298 
Granada (Nicaragua), 1142 

— wireless station, 1144 

Grand Bahama Island (W.I.), 330 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast), 885 

— gold near, 886 

Grand Caicos Island (W.I.), 334 
Grand Cayman Is, (\\M.), 335 


GKM 

! Grand Cess (Liberia), 1082 
' Gland Falls (Nfnld.), piper mills, 327 
I Grand Forks (North Dakota), 577 
I Grand Lahou (Ivory* Coast), 885 
Grand Rajiids (Michigan), 445, 543 
I Grand Turk Island (W. Indies), 334 
I Grande Ahlee (French India), 862 
I Grande Coniorc Island (Froneb), 879 
I Grande-Terre (Guadeloupe), 893 
i Granville (New South Wales), 359 
Graz (Austria), 67S ;hiniv , 680 
Graubiinden (Switz. ), 1331, 1333 
Graudenz (Gci inany), fort, 914 
Great Britain, administrations since 
1846, 9 

— agricultural education, 30, 66 
holdings, 61 

— agriculture, 62 
air board, 53 

— area, 12, 62 ; cultivated, 62 

— army, 45, 4 8, 52 
aeroplane service, 53 

distribution, 52, aiid see parts 

of the Em pil e 

estimates, 46, 52, 53 

in Egypt, 259 

in India, 52 

Military Service Acts, 52 

Ministiy of Munitions, 57 

new, 52 

organisation, 52 

— - — regular, 52, 

reserve, 52 

sjiecial reserve, 52 

territorial, 52, 53 

volunteer force, 53 

— aviation service — 

marine, 61 

military, 53 

— Bank of England, 87 

— banks, chartered, 87 

joint-stock, 87 

post-ollice, 88 

tnistee, 88 

— barley produce, 62, 63, 64 

— battle -ships, 55, 61 

— births, marriages, deaths, 24, 25 

— blast furnaces, 70 

— Board of Edin alioii, 31, 32, 66 

— books of reference, 91 

— budgets, 42, 46 

— Cabinet, 7-9 
War, 7. 51, 53 
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GHE 

Great Britain, canals, 83 

— census of 1011, 12 

— cities, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23 

— Givil List, 4 •' 

— Civil Services, 45, 47 ; estimates, 46 

— coal exports, GO, 70 

— coal ports, 70 

— coal raised, 68, 69 

— colonics and dependencies, 96, 

100 ct sqg. 

— commerce, 72 ct sqq. 

— Commons, House of, 5 

— consolidated fund services, 4, 44 

— constitution, 5 
■ — e()}>per, 68 
irn])orts, 70 

— corn and green crops, 63 

— cotton, consumption, 71 
exports k imports, 71 

— (30uncils, county, 9 

district, 10 

parish, 10 

— Counties, Administrative, Kng- 

land and Wales, 9 ; list, 15 

— county boroughs, 11 ; list, 16 

— county councils, 9, 10 

— credit, 86 

— crime, 37-8 

— crops, description and produce, 

62, 63 

— Crown Colonics, 93 

— Crown lands revenue, 44, 47 

— cruisers, 55, 58, 61 

— customs, 43, 44, 45, 17, 48 
valuation, 43, 78, 79 

— debt, 44, 49 
local, 51 

— defence {^cai Army ^ Navy), 51 

— district councils, 10 

— Dominions, &c., see under Names 

— education, 30 

agricultural, 30, 66 

Board of, 31, 3 ‘2 

elementary, 32 

— — linance of, 33, 34, 35, 16 

— electors, 6 

— estate duties, 43, 48 

— estimates, 46 

— emigration and immigration, 25 

— - excess profits tax, 48 

— excise, 43, 47, 48 

— executive government, 7 
expenditure, ct sqq. 


GRE 

Great Britain, exports, 67, 73 

average per lieacl, 73 

coal, kc., 69 

cotton, 71, 79 

cottons, 71, 79 

foreign and colonial, 74 

gold and silver, 76 

i iron and steel, 70 

I principal articles, 79 ct sqq. 

j textiles, 71, 79 

I wool, 71, 72 

I woollens, 71, 72 

— farm lioldings, 64 

I — finance {see also Baidcs), 42 
! excess profits tax, 44, 48 

— — nationul dedd, 44, 49 

revenue and expenditure, 42 

• taxation, 43, 48, 49 

local, 51 

— — war exiicnditure, 50, 53 
•— fish imports and exports, 67 

— fisli cries, 67 

— flax, 71, 72, 78 

— food imports, 78, 79, 80 

— forests and forestry, 66 

— gas works, annual value, 61 

— gold, 68 

— gold Inillion imports and exports, 

76 

, — government, imperial k central, 5 

, executive, 7 

local, 9 

gu'i boats, 55, 60 

— health insurance, national, 39 

— heir-ap]»ai'cnt, 3 ; income of, 4 

— hops, 62 

— house-duty revenue, 44, 48, 49 

— illegitimacy, 24, 25 

— imports, 72 

average per head, 73 

cotton, 71, 78 

flax, 72, 78 

I flour, 79, 80 

I food, 78, 79, 80 

j foreign and colonial, 74 

i gold and silver, 76 

iron, 70 

meat, 80 

I metals and minerals, 70 

' juuncipal articles, 78, 79, 80 

I tea, 80 

i wlieat, 78, 79, 80 

i ^vool, 72, 79 
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Great Britain, income tax, 44, 48, 49 
super- tax, 44, 49 

— inhabited houses, 18, 20, 23, 48, 49 

— instruction, see education 

— insurance, national, 39 
liealth, 39 

unemployment, 39 

— iron imports, 70 

ore, 70 

works, 70 

V — justice and crime, 35 

— King and Emp eror, 3, 27, 119, 341 
title, 4, 119 

— land distriliution, 62 

leveiiue, 4 4, 4 8, 49 

tax, 44, 48 

value duties, 43, 47, 48, 49 

— languages, 13 

— ]<'ased territory, 114, 181, 765 

— linen, 71, 72 

— live stock, 62 

— local debt, 51 

expeiidiUiro, 51 

government, 9 

revenue, 51 

taxation, 45, 49, 51 

— Lords, House of, 5 

— maternity benefit, 39 

— members of rarliaineiit, 6 

— metal imports, 70 

— metropolis, see London 

— military exjiendituie, 52, 53 
colonial, 96 

— Military Service Acts,* 52 

— minerals, 68 

— mines, annual value, 48 

— ministry, 7-9, 52 
of munitions, 52 

— money and credit, 86 

— money, weights and measures, 87 

— municipal corporations, 11 

— munitions, ministry of, 52 

— national debt, 44, 49 

insurance, 39 

reserve (army), 52 

— navigation, 80 
inland, 83 

— navy, 45, 48, 52 

air stations, 61 

armed liners, 61 

aviation branch, 61 

bases, 97-8, 1 1 4, 1 16, 275, 362-3 

battleships, 55, 61 


GRE 

Gt. Brit., navy, Bd. of Admiralty, 54 

coaling stns., 116,200,247, 363 

cruisers, 55, 58, 61 

destroyers, 60/ 61 

dockyards, 275, 363 

estimates, expenditure, 45, 53 

— — gunboats, 55, 60 
monitors, 56 

number, all ranks, 54 

organisation, 54 

re])air ships, 60' 

river gunboats, 56 

Royal Naval Reserve, 54 

storeships, 60 

subn)ari]n‘s, 55, 61 

— - — summary of licet, 55 

— — torpedo boats, 55, 61 

— - - woik, 54 

— new army, 52 

— oats produce, 62, 63, 64 

— occupations of ]>eop]e, 19, 21, 23 

— old age pensions, 39, 47 
-- parish councils, 10 

— i’ariiament, 6 ; durations of, 7 

— j>auperism, 40 

— pensions, old age, 39 

— ])olitical parti (is, 9 

— population, 12 *1 stjq. 

agt^ dislrihuiion, 14 

— - — civil, 14 

counties, 15, 16, 20, 22 

boroughs, 15, 1 6, 1 7, 18,21,23 

-divisions of U.K., 12, 13 

— — islands, in British seas, 12, 13, 

23, 24’ 90, 91 

— — towns, H)-18, 21, 23 

urban and rural, 18, 20 

— ] torts, 70 

— })ostal statistics, 44, 45, 48, 84 

— Prime Ministers, list of, 9 

— Pi ivy Council, 5 

— production, 62 

— property k ineome tax, 44, 18, 49 

— railways, 82 ; value, 48 

— Regency Act, 4 

— registered electors, 6 

— religion, 26 

— rcpaii' ahipa, 60 

— revenue and expenditure, 42 

— road improvement fund, 45, 47 

— Royal family, 3, 962, 970, 983, 

991, 1146, 1216, 1293, 1312 
grants, 4 
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GUE 

Great Britain, Royal Flying Corps — 

— — military wing, f)3 
naval stations, 61 

— Royal Naval looser vc, 54 

— salt, 68 

— savings banks, 88 

— schools, olcnieutary, 32 
secondary, 31 

— sciontilic (elementary) inst., 32, 34 

— self-governing colonies, 96, 212, 

276, 325, •341 

— shipping, 80 

— silver bullion imports and cx]>.,76 

— small holdings, 64, 65 

— sovereigns, list of, 4 

— special (army) reserve, 52 

— stamps (revenue), 44, 18 
- submarines, 55, 61 

— Suez Canal shares (revenue), 44, 47 

— Miper-tax, 48 

— taxation, 43, 44, 48 
local, 45, 49, 51 

— technical education, 31 

— telegrapl)a, 44, 47, 50, 85, 86 
wireless, 80 

— telephones, 41, 86 

— territorial army, 52, 53 

— textile industry, 71 

— torpedo boats, 55, 61 

— destroyers, 55, 60 

— towns, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23 

— tramways, 51, 83 

— unemployineiit insurance, 39 

— uiiiversitios, 30, 31, 247 , 33 1 

— War Cabinet, 7, 51, 53 

— war expenditure, 45, 46, 50 

— waterworks, annual value, 18 

— wheat imports, 78, 79, 80 
produce, 62, 63, 64 

— wireless stations, 86 

— wool, bome-growji, 71 

imported & exported, 71 

Great Elobey (Sp. At’.), 1309, 1310 
Great Falls (Montana), 553 

Great Inagua Island (W. Indies), 330 
Great Nicobar Island (Andamans), 167 
Great Yarmouth, airship station, 61 ; 

population, 17 
Greece, agriculture, 1002 

— area and population, 997, 1347 

— army, 1001 

aviation branch, 1001 

— banks, 1005 


ORE 

Greece, books of reference, 1006 

— Rule, 999 

— canal, 1004 

— Chamber of Deputies, 997 

— coal, 1003 

— commerce, 1003 

— constitution and government, 997 

— copper, 1003 

— Council of State, 907 

— currants, 1003, 1004 

— customs duties, 1004 

— debt, 1001 

— defence, 1001 

— depjn tmcnls, 998 

— (li[>loinatie representatives, 1006 

— education, 999 

— exports and imports, 1004 

— emigration, 999 

— tinance, 1000 

— fruit, 1003 

— irrigation, 1002 

— King, 996 

— live stock, 1003 

— mercantile marine, 1004 

— mining, 1003 

— ministry, 997 

— money and credit, 1005 

— - money, weights, ineasiiros, 1005 

— navy, 1002 

— nomes, 998 

— t)livos, 1003 

— political })arties, 997 

— posts and telegraphs, 1005 

— production and industry, 1002 

— lailways, 1004 

— religion, 999 

— representation, 997 

— lice, 1003 

— roads, 1001 

— royal family, 996 

— ship])ing, 1004 
-- telephones, 1005 

— tobacco, 1003 

— towns, 999 

— universities, 999 

— wheat, 1003 

Green Bay (Wisconsin), 619 
Green Harbour (Spitzbergcii), wire- 
less station, 1158 
Greenland, 816 
Greenock, population, 21 
Greensboro’ (North Carolina), 574 
Greenville (Liberia), 1082 

4 Y 
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Greenville (South Oaroliua), 594 
Greenwich (Con.), 500 
Greifswalcl (Germany), univ. , 910 
Greiz (Reuss), 081 
Grenada (West Indies), 339 
Grenadines, the (West Imlies), 339 
Grenoble, 831 ; faculties, 835 ; fort, 841 
Grey Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 215 
Greytown (Nicaragua), 1143 
Griffith, chief (Basutoland), 203 
"Grimsby, {) 0 {)ulation, 17 ; ]>()rt, 70, 82 
Griqualand (S. Africa), 225 
Grisons (Swiss canton), 1331, 1333 
Grodno (Russia), 1229 ; town, 1233 
Groningen (Holland), 1113, 1115 

— town, 1114 

Grootfontein dist. (G.S. W. Af.), 040 
Grosseto (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
Grozny! (Caucasus), 1234 ; oil, 1247 
Guadalajara (Mexico), 1089 
Guadalajara (S])ain), 1296, 1304 
Guadalcanar Island (Bacitic), 428 
Guadeloupe Is. (Fr. Antillc.s), 860, 
861, 862, 893 
Guahan, iCdGuam 
Gualeguaychu (Argentina), 654 
Guam (Marianne Islands), 636 

— naval stati<m, 455, 636 
Guanacastc (Costa Rica), ])rov., 794 
Guanajuato (Mexico), 1089 

— town. 1089 
Guanore (Vonez. ), 1374 
Guantanamo (Cuba), 455, 800 
<luanza (Angola), 1207 
Guaianda (Chile), 819 
Guarani race (Baraguay), 1170 
Guarda (Bortugal), district, 1198 
Guarico (Venez. ), state, 1374 
Guatemala, agriculture, 1009 

— area and population, 1008 

— banks, 1011 

— births, lunrriages, deatlos, 1008 

— books of reference, 1012 

— boundary convention, 1008 

— coffee, 1009, 1010 

— commerce, 1010 

— con.stitution and government, 1008 

— copper, 1010 

— crops, 1009 

— debt, 1009 

— defence, 1009 

— diplomatic rejricscntativcs, 1012 

— education, 1008 


GYM 

Guatemala, finance, 1009 

— forests, 1009 * 

— gmld, 1010 

— justice and crinu, 1008 

— live stock, 1009 
areas, 1009 

— minerals, 1010 

— money, weights, & mea.sures, 1011 

— posts and telegraphs, 1011 

— Bresident, 1008 
production and industry, 1009 

— railways, 1011 

— religion, 1008 

— roads, 1011 

— rubber, 1010 

— shi]>ping, 1 010 

— limber, 1009, 1010 

— towns, 1008 

— win at, 1009 
Guatemala (town), 1088 
Guayaquil (Ecuador), 819 ; port, 822 
Guayas (Ecuador), [)rovinco, 819 
Guebres, sfj: Barsis 

Gucldcrs (Holland), 1113, 1115 
Gueuiava(!a (Mexico), 1089 
Guernsey, government, 90 

— Herm, and Jethou, population, 12, 

23 

Guerrero (Mexico), slate, 1089 
Guiana (British), 322 

diamonds, 323 

gold, 322 

— Dutch, 1135 

— Ercncb, 838, 860, 861, 893 
Guimaraes (Bortugal), 1202 
Guinea (Frencli), 882, 885 

— Portuguese, 1205, 1206 

— Spani.sh, 1309 

Guipuzcoa (Spain), prov., 1296, 1304 
Giiln (Uganda), 187 
Giiiithcr, Prince (Sell warzburg-Rudol 
stadt), 990, 991 
Gurang race (Nci)al), 1108 
Gurkha race (Nepal), 1108 
Giustafshcrg (Swed.), porcelain, 1322 
Gustav V. (Sweden), 949, 1312 
Giistrow (Mecklenbnrg-Schw. ), 997 
Gwalior (India), state, 125, 127 

— military contingent, 140 
Gwanda (Rhodesia), 207 
Gwelo (Rhodesia), 207 
Gyangtze (Tibet), 780, 781 
Gyiiij)ic (Queensland), 379 
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GYO 

Oyur (Hungary), 691 
Gyulafehervar a I ungary), Ibii, 667 


Haakun YIL, King (Norway), 3, 
805, 1146 

ilaabai Island (Tonga), 427 
Haarlem (Holland), 1114 
Habaya, see Havana 
Habibullali Khafi ( Afgliani.stan), 646 
Habus lands (Tunis), 889 
Hadd (Bahrein), 101 
Hagoji ( Prussia), 906 
Magerstown (Maryland), 

Hague, 1114 

Hainan Island, (China), 765 
Hainaut (Belgium), 708 
Haiphong (Tonking), 866 
Haiti, 1272; area iind pop., 1013 

— banks, 1016 

— books of rcrerencc, 1016 

■” constitution and govt., 1013 

— debt, 1014 

— diplomatic rejtre.sentatives, 1016 
defence, 1014 

' education, 1013 

- German school, 1013 
• - linance, 1013 

— minerals, 1014 

- iiioney, weights & measure.s, 1016 

— ])Ostal statistics, 1015 

- [’resident, 1013 

- [)roduction and comincrcc, 1014 
railways, 1015 

- shi})})ing, 1015 

— towns, 1013 
Hakodate (Japan), 1061 
Haleb, see Aleppo 

Half Cavalla (Liberia), 1082 
Haifa (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
Halifax, population, 17 
Halifax (Nova Scotia), 279, 309 

— port, 292 

Halland (Sweden), province, 1315 
Halle-on-Saale, 906; university, 909 
Halnistad (Sweden), 1316 
Halsingborg (Sweden), 1316 
Hama ^Turkey), 1348 
Hamadan (Persia), 1177, 1180 
Hamamatsu (Ja])an), 1061 
Hamassen (Eritrea), 1050 
Hamborn (Prussia), 906 


HAW 

Hamburg, area and }>op. , 903, 960 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 905 

— books of reference, 962 

— brewing, 924 

— colonial institute, 909 
-- commerce, 961 ct sqq. 

— constitution, 959 

— debt, 960, 961 

— - education, 908, 960 
- emigration, 905, 960 

— finance, 960 

— justice, 960 

— - matriciilar contribution, 913 

— religion, 960 

— represent (Imp.), 901 ; local, 960 

— sliitiping, 930, 961 

— town, 906, 960 
Hamilton (Bermuda), 274 

— (Ohio), 579 

— (Ontario), 27!b 312 

— (Scotliuid), po[mlatioii, 21 
* (Victoria), 371 

Hammond (Indiana), 518 
Hangchow (China), 763 ; port, 774 
Haiikau (China), iron, near, 772 

— port, 773 ; wireless station, 775 
Hannibal (Missouri), 551 

Hanoi (Tonking), 863, 866 
Hanover, province, 974 ; town, 906 
Hanse Towns (Gerinany), 957, 959 
Hanyang (Chino), iion works^ 772 
Haraoti (India), 126 
llarar or Harrar, 641, 642 
Harbin (China), ]>ort, 773, 779 
llarhour Grace (Newfoundland), 326 
Harbour Island (Bahamas), 330 
Harburg (Prussia), 907 
Harper (Liberia), 1082 
Harrisburg (Pa.), 445, 587 
Hartford (Connecticut), 445, 500 
Hartlepool, port, 70, 82 
Hartley (Rhodesia), 207 
Harvard University (U.S.A.), 538 
Hassa, El (Arabia), 1348 
Hastings, population, 17 
Haugesiuid ( N orway ), 1149 
Hausa tribes (Nigeria), 240 
Havana (Cuba), 800 ; port, 803 

— town, 801 ; university, SOI 
Haverhill (Massachusetts), 537 
Havre, Le, 831 ; trade, 854 
Hawaii, agriculture, 627 

— area and population, 442, 626 

4 T 2 
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Hawaii, books of rcferoiico, 028 

— Chinese and Ja])}iiie.sc in, 026 

— commerce, &c., 027 

— communications, 027 

— constitution k govt., 130, 020 

— debt, 027 

— defence, 453, 154, 155, 027 

— education, 020 

— forests, 627 

— Germans in, 620 
■ — Governor, 020 

— irrigation, 627 

— Japanese in, 1001 

— justice, 626 

—• naval station, 455, 027 
-- port, 627 

— production, 627 

— railways, 628 

— religion, 626 

— representation, 020 

— rubber, 027 

— shipping, 170,027 

— suger, 027 

— wireless station, 62S 
Hawke’s Bay district (N.Z.), 410 
Hazar Asp (Khiva), 1205 
Hazara race (Afghanistan), 017 
Hedemarken (Norway), prov., IMS 
Heidelberg, 951 ; universily, 910 
Heideulieirn ( Wiiittcmb( rg), 993 
Heilbroiin (Wiirttcmberg), 993 
Heilung-cliiang (Mancli), 773, 778 
Heinrich XXI\\ (Reiiss), 980 
Heinrich XXVII. (Reuss), 981 
Heis (Somaliland), 202 

Ilejas (Turkish vilayet), 131S 

— King of, 1349 

llelder (Holland), 1111 ; forts, 1119 
Helena (Montana), 553 
Heligoland, Is., foil, 917 ; trade, 925 
Helouan or He iwan (Egypt), 252 
Helsingfors (Kijiland), 1234, 1200 

— university, 1235, 1200 
Henderson iKy.), 525 
Hengelo (Holland), 1114 
lleracliori (Crete), 998 
Herdt (Afghanistan), 040 
Herbertshdhe (German racilic), 943 
Heredia (Costa Rica), 794 ; town, 7u5 
Herero race (Geiin. S. \V. Africa;, 939 
Herm, Island, 24 

Hermit Island (German Pacific), 943 
Hermosilla (Mexico), 1089 


IIOK 

I Hermoupolis (Greece), 999 
: H<‘rrcra (ranama), province, 1103 
i Hertogenbosch, ’s (Neth. ), 1111 
llervey Islands (Nv w Zealand ), 422 
. I ierzegovina, ,src Bosnia k llerzegov. 
Hesso, area and ])opulation, 903, 903 
— ' army, 915 

— Inrllis, marriages, deaths, 904 

— books of reference, 904 

— coal, 904 

— constitution, 902 ' 

— debt, 901 

— education, 901, 903 

— emigration, 905 

— tinauco, 901 
: -- forests, 9(M 

' — Graml-dukc, 902 

— live stock, 90 1 

— inanuf ictures, 901 

— inatricular (a)ntril)Uiion, 913 

- }»rodiiction ami industry, 901 

- r<*ligion, 907, 963 

— represiuitn (Iiii]).), 901 ; local, 903 

— towns, 963 

- universily, 909, 901 

— wheat, 901 

— wiu<% 901 

' Hesse, Upixm, 903 
- Rheni.sh, 963 

He.ssc- Nassau (Prus.), area, ^c., 974 
lli<lalgo (^Icxico), state, 1089 
Hill Tippera (India), state, 127 
. Hilo Bay (Hawaii), 627 
Hilvcr.siim (Holland}, 1114 
Hiiingi (Japan), 1001 
Hind if* Barrage (Mesopotamia), 1358 
Hinduism in Neftal, 11 OS 
Hindus in Baluchist.an, 101 
--- ill Snnnarn, 1 1 30 
Hirosaki Mapan), 1001 
i 1 irosliinia (,la]>an), 1 001 
Hissar (Bokhara), 1204 
Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 897 
njalmaveii, Lake (Sweden), 1315 
Hobart (O’asinania), port, 352, 399 
Hoboken (N. JeiH(‘y), 445, 563 
HddmezO- Vdsarhely (Hungary), 691 
Hof (Bavaria), 955 
Hoheuzollern, area, &c., 974 

— canal, 031 

Hokkaido (Japan), 1059, 1060 
Hokotd Island (Pescadores), 1069, 
i 1060, 1078 
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Holland, see Netherlands 
Holland Fortress, 1119 
Holland (N.&S.), piovs., 1113, 1115 
Holland (Lines. parts of, 15 
Holloway College, Egham, 31 
Holyoke (Massachusetts), 445, 537 
Homs (Italian Nortli Africa), 105‘2 
Homs (Turkey), 1348 
Honan (China), 773 
Honduras, agriculture, 1018 
- area and po]iiilation, 1017 

— army, 1018 

— banks, 1020 

— books of reference, 1021 

— boundary, 1008 

— cattle industry, 1018 

— coal, 1019 

— commerce, 1019 

— constitution and government, 1017 

— copper, 1018 

— debt, 1018 

— defence, 1018 

— departments, 1017 

-- diplomatic re])jvsentalivcs, 1021 

— education, 1017 

— finance, 1018 

— gold, 1018 
-bat-making, 1019 

— justice, 1017 

— live stock, 101 8 

— ininerais, 1018 

— money, weights, measures, 1020 

— ports, 1017 

— posts and telegraphs, 1020 
— - Tresidtuit, 1017 

— production and industry, 1018 

— railway, 1020 

— religion, 1017 

— roads, 1020 

— iad)her, 1018 

— shipping, 1019 

— telephones, 1020 

— tobacco, 1018 

- towns, 1017 

- university, 1017 

- wheat, 1018 
Honduras, British, 324 
lloug Kong, 765 

— area and population, 114 

— banks, 118 

— births and deaths, 115 
— . books of rcferouco, 118 
^ coimucrcc, 116, 772 


I Hong Kong, constitution and govern 
1 nicnt, 114 
I —debt, 116 
1 — defence, 1 16 
' — education, 115 
: — emigration and immigration, 115 

— exports & im[;oi rs, 116, 117, 772 

— faculties, 116 

— finance, 116 
— Governor, 114 

— industry, 116 

— justice and crime, 116 

— lease of territory, 114, 765 

— military expenditure, 116 

— money and credit 118, 

-• money, wciglits, & measures, 118 

— naval base, 114, 116 

— t>osts and tolegraplis, 118 
railway, 117 

— sliipping, 117 

— troops at, 114 

— university, 115, 

' — wireless stations, 118 
Ifonolnln, 626, 627, 628 
Houshiu (Ja]>au), 1059, 1060 
Ibniuiam ( Vv asliington), 613 
llurucll (New York), 569 
Hornsey, ]iopulation, 17 
Horsens (Denmark), 808 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 491 
Holtentots (South Africa), 225, 939 
Houston (Texa.s), 415, 602 
H ova 1 ace. ( Madagaseai), 876 
Hove, po])nlati<)n, 17 
Hsian (China), 763 
Ibsi-Kan (Ti])e(), province, 779 
Hsiuehiang (China), 763 
Hsiu-min-fu (China), 778 
Huacho (Peru), 1188 
j Huahine Island (Fr. Oceania), 897 
I Huaucavclica (Peru), dept., 1188 
I Huanillos (Cliile), guano, 1192 
I Ihiaiiuco (Pern), 1188 ; colToe, 1191 
I Huara (Peru), 1188 
: Hubli (India), 130 
1 lluddersheld, population, 17 
I Hudson Bay Comi)aiiv, 276 
; Hudson Island (Pacific), 428 
' Hue (Aiiiiam), 865 
I Huehuetenaugo (Gnat.), mines, 1010 
Ihn.dva (Spain), 1290 ; mines, 1304 

— town, 1297 

' Huesca (Spain), province, 1296 
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HUG 

Huguenot Univ. Coll. (8.Af. ), 216 
Huila (Colombia), province, 788 
Huilla (Angola), 1207 
Hull, population, 17 ; port, 70, 82 
Hull (Canada), 316 
Hull Island (Pacific), 428 
Hunan (China), province, 763, 771 
Hunchun (China), port, 773 
Hungary, sec also Austria-Hungary 

— agriculture, 695 

— area and population, 690 

— army, 668, 669, 690 

— banks, 698 

— bee-keeping, 696 

— births, marriages, deaths, 691 

— books of reference, 703 

— breweries, 696 

— canals, 697 

— coal, 696 

— commerce, 696 

— constitution, 688 

— customs valuation, 697 

— debt, 695 

— defence, 667 H sqq. 

— delegations, 665, 690 

— education, 692 

— emigration, 601 

— finance, 666, 691 

— foreigners, 691 

— Forendihaz, 665, (>88 

— forestry, 695, 690 

— fruit, 695 

— Germans in, 665, 691 

— gold, 696 

— government, central, 688 
local, 689 

provincial, 689 

— hops, 695 

— illegitimacy, 691 

— justice and crime, 693 

— Kepviselbhaz, 665, 688 

— King, 663, 665, 674, 6.75, 688, 6,99 

— languages, 690 

— live stock, 696 

— local government, 689 

— manufactures, 696 

— mills, 696 

— mining and minerals, 696 

— ministry, 665, 688 

— money and credit, 698 

— parliament, 665, 688 

— pauperism, 684 

— political parties, 688 


IDA 

I ^luugary, ])olitical relations with 
I Austria, 664 . 

— post and telcgra]>hs, 698 

— • production and industry, 695 

— ])roviiicial government, 689 

— publications, 693 

— railways, 69S 

- reigning sovereign, 663, 664, 666, 

^ 674, 675, 688, 699 

— religion, 691 

— representation, 688, 689, 690 

— rivers, 697 

— roads, 698 

— royal family, 663 

— ship])ing and navigation, 697 

— silk culture, 696 
steel, 696 

• - sugar (beet), 695 

— tobacco, 695, 696 

— towns, 691 

— universities, 1.93 

— wlieat, 695 

— wine, 695 

Hungary Proper, 688, 696 
Huntington ( West Virginia), 616 
Huon Islands (Frencli J^acitic), 896 
Hupcli (Cliina), provine(‘, 763 
Hussain, King (Mecca), 1349 
Hussein Kamil, Sultan (Fgypt), 250 
Hntcliinson (Kansas), 522 
Hutukhtii, of Urgu, 782 
Hydeiabml, area, <fec. , 125 

— government, 125 

— religion, 131 

— town, 130 

(Bomljay), 130 


Ibadiii sect, 190 
ll>aguc (Colombia), 788 
Ibarra (Ecuador), 819 
Ibraliirn, Sultan of Johore, 178 
Ibo (Port. East Africa), 1208 
Ica (Peru), dept., 1188 
Iceland, 807, 816 
Icliang (China), port, 773 
Idaho, agricultnie, 513 

— area and population, 442, 458, 512 
- books of reference, 514 

— coal, 513 

— coiistitution and government, 512 
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IDA 

Idaho, copper, 513 

— debt, 513 • 

— defence, 513 

— education, 51€ 

— finance, 513 

— forests and timber, 462, 463, 513 

— Germans in, 512 

— gold, 513 

- Indian reservation'.', 512 

— irrigation, 513 

— live stock, 

— manufactures, 513 

— mining, 513 

- pau])crs, 513 

— produolion and industry, 513 

— public lauds, 458 

— railways, 514 

— religion, 512 

— representation, 437, 512 

— silver, 466 

— timber, 463, 514 

— university, 512 

— wheat, 460, 513 

— wool, 513 

Iki Islands (Japan), 1050, 1060 
llfov (Rumania), dept,, 1218 
Illinois, agi'icultuve, 460, 516 

— area and po]>., 441, 458, 514 

— books of rerereiice, 517 

— (diarity, 515 

— coal, 516 

— constitution and government, 514 
--- dairying, 461 

- defence, 516 

— education, 515 

— finance, 516 

— Germans in, 515 

— Indians in, 515 
— - lake transport, 516 

— live stock, 516 

— manufactures, 516 
meat trade, 516 

- mining, 516 

— natural gas and petroleum, 516 

- paupers, 516 

— production and industry, 516 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 517 

— - religion, 515 

— representation, 437, 514 

— towns, 515 

— universities, 515 

— wheat, 460, 616 


IND 

i Illinois, wool, 516 
I Iloilo (Philippines), 632 
, Ilorin (Nigeria), 241 
Imbabura (Ecuador), })rov., 819 
Imbros Is. (Aegean), 998 
I Imphal (India), 130 
: Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 200 
Independence (Kans.), 522 
i India (British), agriculture, 141-3 
; — area, 121, 124, 138 

— army, European, 139 
expeditionary forces, 141 

— — native, 139, 140 

of feudatory states, 140 

: — ’ — finance, 136, 137, 141 

volunteer force, 140 

! — banks, 158 

joint-stock, 146 

i — - — savings, 158 
; — births and deaths, 129 
' — books of reference, 159 

— canals, 154 

i — capital of joint-stock companies, 
145, 146, 158 

— coal output, 146 

— commerce, 147 

— companies, jnt.-stk., 145, 146,168 

— constitution, 119 

— copper, 146 

— cotton crop, 142, 150 
mills, 144, 145 

— Councils, 119 

of Governor-General, 120, 121 

— — legislative and ]>rovincial, 120 
j — crops, 142 

i — currency, 159 
i — customs revfuiue, 137, 148 
I — debt, 139 

— defence, 139 

! — emigration, 130 
i — European troo])s, 139 
! — excise revenue, 136, 137 
! — education, 132 

j medical colleges, 132 

i normal schools, 132 

j special schools, 133 

j universities, 132 

— executive authority, 1 20 

— expenditure, 136, 138 

— exports and imports, 147, 150 
treasure, 148 

■ — factories, 145 

— finance, 135 
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IMD 

ludia (Brit.), finance, municipal, 139 
war contribution, 138 

— forest gi'ound, 144 
revenue, 136 

— gold, exports and imports, 148 
production, 146 

— government, 119 

local, 123 

municipal, 123 

native states, 125, 126 

— Governor-General, 120 

— Governors-Gcneral, list of, 1 2C 

— Governors of provinces, 121 

— illiteracy, 133 

— Imperial service troops, 140 

— import duties, 148 

— income tax revenue, 137 

— indigo, 142, 150 

— industries, 144 

— internal comniuni(iation.s, 154 

— irrigation, 137, 138, 114, 154 

— iron output, 146 

— joint-stock companies, 145, 146 

— justice and crime, 133 

— jute, 142 

— King-Emperor, 3, 119 

— land,cultivated& uncultivated, 1 43 
irrigated, 143, 144 

— land revenue, 137, 138 

— land tenure, 141, 142 

— languages, 128 

— local self-government, 123 

— mills, factories, kc,., 144 

— mineral production, 146 

— money and credit, 156 

— money, weights, k measures, 158 

— native army, 140 

— native states, 123, 125 fU sqq. 

— newspapers, vernacular, 133 

— occupations of tlie {>eoj)lo, 129 

— opium, crop, 138 

revenue, 137, 138, 150 

— petroleum, 146 

— police, 135 

— population, 124 

according to language, 128 

according to religion, 131 

British territory, 124 

British- born, 129 

civil condition, 124, 128 

in Abyssinia, 642 

in Baluchistan, 164 

— — in Borneo, 102 


INI) 

India (Brit.), pop. in Brit. E. Af., 183 

in British Guiana, 130, 322 

in Ceylon, 107 

ill Cochin Chena, 864 

— — • in Demevara, 130 
in Dutch Guiana, 130 

— — ill Fiji, 130, 424 

in Hong- Kong, 115 

in Jamaica, 130, 332 

in Madagascar, 876 

— — in Malay States, 169, 175 

in Mauritius, 130, 194, 195 

in Natal, 130, 229 

in native states, 123, \ ef sqq. 

in Reunion, 881 

in South Africa, 130, 215 

in Straits Settlements, 169 

— in Surinam, 131, 1136 

in Trinidad, 130, 337 

in Zanzibar, 190 

movement of, 129 

occupations of, 129 

yiresidencics & provs., 121, 124 

towns, 130 

— ports, 152 

— posts and telegraphs, 136, 156 

— precious metals, 146, 148 
stones, 146 

— prisoners, 185 

— jnovinces, 121, 124 

— railways, 137, 154 

— religions, 131 

— revenue, 135 et sqq., 148, 150 
-- rice, 142, 150, 151 

— - roads, 154 

— salt, 146 ; revenue, 137, 138 
— Secretary of State, 8, 119 

— ship, and navigation, 153 

— silk, 145, 148, 151 
; — .silver, 146, 148 

. — stain |) revenue, 137, 138 
I —sugar, 142, 145, 146, 150 

— tea, 142, 144, 160, 151 

— textile industries, 144, 145 

— towns, 130 

‘ — trade, sea-borne ext., 151, 152, 163 

trans-frontier, land, 152 

I — universities, 132 
' — volunteer force, 140 
; — war contingents, 141 
I — wheat crop, 142, 150 
i — wireless stations, 166 
India (French), 861, 862 
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IND 

India (Portuguese), 1205 
Indian Territory, 442, 581 
Indiana, agriculture, 518 

— area and population, 441, 517 

— banks, 519 

— books of reference, 519 

— charity, 518 

— coal, 519 

— constitution and government, 517 

— crops, 518 

— defence, 51^ 

— education, 518 

— finance, 518 

— fruit, 519 

— Germans in, 517 

— live stock, 519 

— manufactures, 519 

— mining, 519 

— natural gas, 519 

— paupers, 618 

— petroleum, 519 

— production and industry, 518 

— X)u])lic lands, 458 

— railways, 519 
— ■ religion, 518 

— representation, 437, 517 

— tobacco, 401, 519 

— towns, 518 

— universities, 518 

— wheat, 460, 519 

— wool, 519 

Indianapolis (IiuL), 445, 517, 518, 519 
Indians (Canadian), 279, 312 
Indians (U.S. A.), Indian Reservations 
& Schools, 141, 443, 488, 453, 
488, 497, 500, 502, 507, 510, 
512, 513, 520, 537, 541, 544, 
540, 553, 556, 558, 506, 576, 
596, 603, 613, 619, 62L 623, 
and .see States 

Indo-China (Fr.), 861, 863, 1286 
Indore (India), state, 127 
lugd (Norway), wireless sUtion, 1158 
Ingoldstadt (Bavaria), 955 ; fort, 914 
Inhambane (Port. E. A.), 1207, 1208 
Iniisbriick (Austria), 678 ;uiiiv., 680 
Insurance, National, see Invalidity, 
and Old Ago Pensions 
Insurance, Social (Switzerland), 1336 
Invalidity and Accident pensions and 
insurance : 

— Australia, 345 

— New South Wales, 361 


IRE 

I Invalidity and Accident pensions and 
insurance, conL : 

i Queensland, 380 

South Australia, 387 

Tasmania, 400 

Victoria, 372 

— — Western Australia, 394 
— - Great Britain, 39 

— Nova Scutia, 309 

— Switzerland, 1336 

' Invercargill (New Zealand), 410 
: Iowa, agriculture, 521 
' — area and population, 441, 458, 520 

— charity, 520 

— coal, 521 

™ constitution an<l government, 519 

— dairying, 461 

; — defence, 521 

i — education, 520 

— finance, 521 

; — live stock, 521 

— mining, 521 

— production and industry, 521 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 521 

— religion, 520 

— representation, 437, 519 
, — towns, 520 

— universities, 520 

— wheat, 521 

— wool, 521 

Ipek (Montenegro), 1097 
Ipswich, population, 17 
[pswich (Queensland), 379 
Iqnique (Chile), 752 
Biuitos (P(‘ru), 1188 
Iran, see Persia 
Ireland, agriculture, 63 H sqq. 

— agricultural holdings, 65 

— area, 12 sqq. 

— banks, 87 
post-oliice, 58 

; trustee savings, 88 

. — births, marriages, and deaths, 26 
. — books of reference, 95 
I — canals, 83, 84 
I — coal produce, 69 
I — commerce, 73 

— councils, 12 

; — counties, 22, 23 
; — county boroughs, 12, 22, 23 
I — criminals, 37, 38 
I — cro]>s, 63, 64 
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IRE 

Ireland, debt, 51 

— ediuuition, finance ot‘, 35, Id 

— — agricultural, 66 

elementary, 34 

technical, 32 

universities, 31 

— electorate, 6 

— emigration, 25, 26 

— fisheries, 67 

— forestry, 66 
* — holdings, 65 

— Home Rule Act (1914), 7 

— illegitimacy, 25 

— imports and exports, 73 

— income tax, 17 

— inhabited houses, 23 

, ~ justice and crime, 37, 38 

— King, 3 

— Land Acts, 65 

— language, 14 

— live stock, 64 

— local government, 12 

— local taxation, 49, 51 

— national insurance, 39 

— occupations of the }»eoplc, 23 

— old age })en.sions, 30 

— parliamentary representation, 6 

— pauperism, 40, 41 

— population, 12 et fiq(f. 

provinces, 22, 23 

— posts and telegraphs, 81, 85 

— property assessed, 4 9 

— railways, 83 

— religion, 29 

— revenue and exp., 47, 49, .50, 51 

— textile trades, 71 

— towns, 12, 23 

— trade, 73 

— universities, 31 

— wheat, 63, 64 

Irkutsk (Siberia), 1230; 1234, 1237 
Isa, Sheikh (Bahrein), 101 
Isabel Island (Pacific), 428, 943 
Isle of Ely, 15 
Isle of Grain, air station, 61 
Isle of Man : agriculture, 12 

— area k population, 12, 13, 23 

— books of reference, 96 

— fisheries, 67 

Isle of Man, government, 89 
Isle of Pines (French Pacific), 896 
Isles de Los (West Africa), 247, 882 
Isles sous le V^'ent (Fr. Oceania), 897 


ITA 

Isniailia (Fgypt), 252, 253 
Ismid (T. -in-A,), 1347.'; trade, 1358 
Ismir, see Smyrna 
Ispahan (Persia), 1>77, 1180 
Issa race (F. Somaliland), 881 
Isthmian ('anal Zone, see Panama 
Istria, 667, 674, 676 
Italian Africa, 1049, 1051, 1052 
Italian Somaliland, 1038, 1051 
- boundaiies, 202, 268, 1051 
Italy, administrative divisions, 1024 

- agriculture, 1040 

— a(*ronautie service, 1038 

- area & ])<)piilation, 1025, 1347 

— arm}’’, 1036 

-- - air service, 1037, 1038 

African, 1038 

- l»anks, 1047 

— birtlis, marriages, and deaths, 1028 

— book.s of reference, 1054 

-- (diainber of Deputit .s, 1023 

- civil list, 1023 

~ colonies, c^c., 202, 26S, 1049, 1051, 
1052 

“ - commerce, 104 3 
--communes, 1024, 1029 

— constitution, 1023 

— co}>])er, 10 12 

— croi)S, 1 01 1 

— customs, 1044 
-- debt, 1035 

-- defence, 1036 

— diplomatic representatives, 1048 

— divorce, 1028 

— cihication, 1030 

— ele(‘tf)iate, 1024, 1025 

— omigratinn, 1028 

— estimates, 1034 

— finance, 1033 

- fisheries, 104 2 

— foreign possessions, 202, 268, 1049, 

1051, 1052 
-- foreigners, 1027 

— forestry, 1041 

— fortresses, 1036 

— frontier, 1037 

— fruit, 1041 

— Germans in, 1027 

— gold, 1042 

— government, central, 1023 

— government, local, 1024 

— illiteracy, 1031 

- iirjport duties, 1044 
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ITA 

Italy, insurance, 1048 

— iron, 104^ 

— iiistice and crime, 103*2 
— ‘lvin^<, 1022, <096 

— landed proprietors, 1028 

— live stock, 1041 

— -local government, 1021 

— manufactures, 1043 

— - mercantile marine, 1045 

— mines and minerals, 1012 
- ministiy, 1^24 

— money and credit, 1047 

— money, wemlits, k measures, 1048 

— navy, 1038 

— tnrpedo stations, 1030 

— parliament, 1023 

— pauperism, 1033 

— petroleum, 1042 

— jiolitical partic's, 1023 
-- ])orts, 1046 

postsand telegraphs, 1046 

- production and industry, 1040 

- provinces, 1024, 1026 -7 

- quarries, 1 042 

— railways, 1046 

— religion, 1020 

rcpivsentaiion, 1023 : local, 1025 

— royal family, 1022, 1006 

— Senate, 1 023 

— - si lipping, 1045 

— silk, 771, 1041 
sugar factories, 1 1)41 

— telephones, 1046 

- textiles, 1043 

- torpedo stations, 1030 

— - towns, 1029 

— universities, 1032 

— wheat, 1041 
--wine, 1041 

— wireless stations, 1050, 1051 
Ithaca (New York), 569 

Ituri (Belgian Congo), 720 
Ivangorod (Russia), fort, 1240 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk (Russia), 1233 
Ivory Coast (French), 861, 882, 885 
Izabal, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 1009 
Izhevsk (Russia), 1233 
Izmail (Russia), 1233 


Oaca (Spain), fort, 1302 
Jacinto Is. (Uruguay), 1367 
Jaciuba (Bolivia), 727 


JAP 

Jackson (Michigan), 543 
Jackson (Mississippi), 548 
Jackson (Tennessee), 599 
Jacksonville (Florida), 445, 507, 509 
Jacksonville (111.), 515 
Jaen (Spain), 1296, 1304 ; town, 1297 
JaHa (Syria), 1348, 1357 
JaHna (Ce3don), 107 
Jagst (Wurttemberg), 993 
Jains (India), sect, 131 
Jaipur (India), 126 ; town, 130 
Jaisalmir (India), state, 127 
Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1089 
Jalomitza (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Jaluit Island (German Pacific), 944 
Jam of Las Bela (ruler), 164 
Jamaica, 130, 332 

— troops at, 334 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 199 
.Tamestown (New York), 569 
Jammu and Kashmir, 123 
Jamnagar (India), 130 
.lamtland (Sweden), province, 1315 
Janesville ( Wis. ), 619 

fanina, .vcc Vanina 
Japan, agriculture, 1069 

- area and population, 1059 

— army, 1064 

— banks, 1072 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1061 

— books of reference, 1078. 

- Chinese in, 1061 

— coal, 1069 

— commerce, 1069 

— constitution, 1057 

— copjjer, 1069, 1071 

— cotton, 1069 

— crops, 1069 

— debt, 1064 

— defence, 1064 

— diplomatic representatives, 1073 

— education, 1062 

— emigration, 1061 

— Km per or, 1057 

— finance, imperial, 1063 
local, 1064 

— foreign possessions, 762, 765, 

1074, 1077, 1078 

— foreigners, 1061 

— forests, 1068, 1069 

— gold, 1069 

— government, central, 1057 
local, 1069 
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JAP 

Japan, House o! Peers, 1057, 1058 

— House of Represtvs., 1057, 1058 

— Imperial Diet, 1 057 

— import duties, 1070 

— iron, 1069 

— Japanese in Australia, 379, 401, 

1061 

in China, 762, 765, 1061 

in German Paeifie, 94 5 

in Hawaii, 626, 1061 

, in Hong'Konjr, 115 

in Korea, 1074 

ill Mcixieo, 1089 

in iJussia, 1231 

in U.S.A., 441, 441, 623, 1061 

— justice and crime, 1063 

— leased territory, 779, 1060 
~ live stock, 1069 

— local finance, 1061 
government, 1059 

— manufactures, 1069 

— Mikado, 1057 

— minerals, 1069 

— ministiy, 1058 

— money and credit, 1072 

— money, weights, mi'asures, 1072 

— navy, 1066 

stations of, 1066 

— pauperism, 1063 

— polroleuin, 1069 

— politi<‘al 1058 

— posts and telegraphs, 1072 

— prefectures, 1059, 1060 

— production and industry, 1068 

— raihvays, 1071 

— reigning sovereign, 1057 

— religion, 1062 

— representation, 1058, 1059 

— rice, 1069 

— royal family, 1057 
-- silk, 771, 1070, 1071 

— shipping and navigation, 1071 

— tea, 1069 
tobacco, 1069 

— towns, 1061 

— tramways, 1072 

— universities, 1062 

— wheat, 1069 

Jarlsherg (Norway), province, Ills 
Jarvis Island (Pacific), 429 
Jashk (Oman), port, 1161 
Jassy (Rumania), 1217 ; town, 1219 
Jassy (Rumania), university, 1220 


JUN 

Jat race (Baluchistan), 164 
Jaunde (Kamanin), 938. 

Java (D. E.I.)) administration, 1128 

— agriculture, 1 132(y 1133 

, — area and ])opiilation, 1129, 1130 
I — mining, 1133 

i Je])tsiin Dampa, Hutuktii (Mongolia), 
781 

' Jefferson City (Missouri), 550, 551 
Jelcbu state (Malaya), 174 
Jena(Prus. ), 985; niiCv., 910, 985 
Jerez (Spain), 1297 
Jersey, area and population, 23, 24 

— gov'enimcnt, 90 

Jersey City (New Jersey), 445, 563 
Jerusalem (Syria), 1348; city, 1348 
I — Patriandi of, 1234 
j Jervis Bay, Naval Coll. (Australia), 34o 
I Jesselton fJ4orneo), 103 
I Jethou, Island, 24 
Jewish colony (Argentina), 657 
Jews in hiissia, 1231 
Jezeyra Island (ih isian Gnl('), 101 , 

; Jhansi (India), 130 
: Jhalawar (India), 126 
• Jibuti or Djibouti, 644, 881, 882 
Jidi Island (Persian Gulf), 101 
Jima (A])yssinia), 641 
Jind (India), state, 128 
Jinja (Uganda), 188 
Jinotega (Nicaragua), 1142 
Jinoteiie (Nicaragua), 1142 
Jipija])a ( Ecuador), hats, 821 
Joal (Senegal), 8S4 
Jodhpur (India), 127 ; town, 13<^ 
Johannesburg (S. Afrifii'i), 215, 2 '^^ 
John II. (Liechtenstein), 1085 , 
Johns Hojtkins Univ. (IJ.S.A.), f>33 
Johnstown ^Pennsylvania), 445,., 587 
Johol Stale (Malay), 174 
Johore State (Malay), 177, 178 
Joliet (Illinois), 615 
Jdnk()ping(Sw'cden), 1315 ;towji,1316 
Joplin (Missouri), 551 
Jo.st- Van Dykes Is. (VV.I.), 337 
Juan Fernandez, Is., wirele.'‘S station, 
758 

. Ju])aland (British East Africa), 183 
Jiihbulpore (India), 130 
Jujuy (Argentina), prov., 653 
Jullundiir (India), 130 i 
; Jumbo (Italian Africa), 1051 

j Juiiagarli (India), state, 127 

* > 
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JUN 

Juneau (Alaska), 623 
Jungholz (Geiniaiiy), 925 
Juniii (Argentina), 654 
Junin (rem), 1188 

Junk Ceylon Is. (Si;ini), lin, 1289 
Juvadd (Colombia.), province, 788 
Jutland (Denmark), 807 


Kauaka of Uganda, 187 
Kabba province (Nigeria), 241 
Kablake (Libeila), 1082 
Kabul (Afglninistan), 646, 647, 648 
Kabyle race (Tunis), 889 
Kaciii, district (Balucli.), 164, 165 
Kalla (Abyssinia), 641 
Kafirs (Cape Colony), 225 
Kaliristan (Afghanistan), 640 
Kafr el Zayat (Egypt), 252 
Kagoshima (J apan ), 1 061 
Kalieri (Baluchistan), 164 
Kahoolawe Island (Hawaii), 626 
Kahului (Hawaii), 627 
K'ai-feng (China), 763; Jews af, 766 
Kaisarieh (Turkey), 1318 
Kaist'i’augst (Switz.), salt mim*. 1339 
Kaism’slautern (Bavariab 907, 955 
Kaism’ Wilhelm Canal, 917 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Laml, 937, 943 
Kakar Khiiriisan (Baluchistan), 162 
Kalahui (Hawaii), 626 
Kalamata, see Calamada 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), 513 
Kahvt, 162 

— Khans, 163 

— town, 163 

— trade, 165 

Kalgan (China), wiioh'ss station, 775 
Kalgoorlie (Western Australia), 392 
Kalliari Desert (G. 8. W. Af. ), 939 
Kalisz (R. Boland), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Kalkfonteiii (G. S. W. Af. ), 940 
Kalmar (Sweden), 1315; town, 1316 
Kalmuck race, 781, 782 
Kaluga (Russia), 1229 ; town, 1233 
Kambove(B. Con.), copper mine, 721 
Kamchatka (Sibcjia), 1230 
Kamemskaya (Russia), 1233 
Kamenskoyc (Russia), 1233 
Kamenets Podolsk (Russia), 1233 
Kamerun (Ger. W. Africa), 936, 938 
Kanilin (A.-E. Sudan), 268 


Kau 

Kampala (Dg;mda), 188, 189 
KMiiijmt (Cambodia), 865 
Kanakee (111.), 515 
Kanazawa (Japan), 1061 
Kandahar (Afghan.), 646 ;647, 648 
Kandy (Ceylon), 107 
Kanem (Krencdi E(piat. Africa), 875 
Kaiikaii (Ercncli (iniuea), 885 
Kaiio (Nigeria), 241 ; town, 340 
Kansas, agihmlture, 460, 523 

— area and ])opulation, 446, 458, 52S 

— banks, 521 

— c'liarity, 523 

— coal, 523 

— coiistitu lion and government, 622 

- debt, 523 

— delVuce, 523 

— ed.ucation, 523 

— finance, 523 
— - fruit, 523 

— Germans in, 522 

— live stock, 523, 524 

— mannfacture.s, 524 

- mining, 523 

— natural gas, 523 

— production and industry, 523 

— public lambs, 458 
railways, 524 

- religion, 523 

- re]>r('.sentation, 437, 522 
-- f.^.wns, 522 

— universities, 523 

— wlr‘at crop, 460, 523 

— wool, 523 

Kansas City (Ka.), 445, 522, 524 
Kansas (Missouri), 445, 551, 552 
Kansu (China), lU’ovince, 763 
Kaolae.k (Senegal), 884 
Kapurthala (India), slate, 128 
Karachi (India), 130 ; trade, 152 
Karafiito (Japan), 1060, 1078 
Karakul (Ib)khara), 1264 
Karain (Somaliland), 202 
K aramo j o ( U ga iida ) , 187 
Kara Mursul (Tur. ), cloth mills, 1358 
Karauli (India), state, 127 
Karen race (vSiam), 1289 
Karihib (G.S.W Africa), 940 
Karikal (French India), 862 
Karl I. (Austria-Hungary), 663 
Karljohansvaeru (Norway), fort, 1152 
i Kmdskrona (Sweden), 1316 
j Karlsriihc (Baden), 950 ; 906, 951 
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KAR 

Karlstad (Sweden), 1316 
Karonga (Nyasaland), 197, 198 
Kars (Kussia), 1230 ; Ibrt, 1240 

— town, 1234 
Karshi (Bokhara), 1264 

Karim Kivcr District (Persia), 1181 
Kasai (Belgian Congo), 720 
Kashau (Persia), 1177 
Kashgar (China), 781 
Kashgaria (Chinese Turkestan), 781 
Kashmir, area, &c. , 125, 126 

— government, 125 

— military contingent, 140 

— religion, 131 
Ivassa (Abyssinia), 641 
Kassa (Hungary), 691 
Kassala (A. -E. Sudan), 268 
Kastamuni (Turkey-in- A sIm), 1347 
Katanga (Belgian Congo), 720 
Katmandu (Nepal), lio8 
Katoomba (New SoutJj Whiles), 359 
Katscna (Nigeria), 242 

Kauai Island (Hawaii), 626 
Kaulun, see Kowloon 
Kaiire-Lahuu terr. (S. liCone), 1081 
Ka valla, sec Cava] la 
Kavacior (Serbia), dept.. 1279 
Kaviromio (British E. Afriea), 183 
Kawieng (Cernian Paci(ic), 943 
Kayan race (Sarawak), 104 
Kayes (French Africa), 887 
Kazan (Kussia), province, 1229 

— t(Mvn, 1233, 1237 ; univ., J235 
Kazvin (Persia), 1177 
Kecskemet (Hungary), 691 
Kedah (Malaya), 177, 178, 1286 
Keeling Island.s (Malay), 168, 179 
Keene (N.H.), 561 

Keewatiu dist. (Canada), 278, 320 
Keighley, population, 17 
Kclantaii (Malay), 177, 179, 1286 
Kelung (Formosa), 1077 
Kenitra (Morocco), port, 1103 
Kenosha (Wisconsin), 619 
Kentucky, agriculturtg 461, 526 

— area and pop., 441, 458, 525 

— charity, 525 

— coal, 526 

— constitution and government, 524 
debt, 526 

— defence, 526 

— education, 525 

— finance, 525 


KlIO 

I Kentucky, Germans in, 625 

— live stock, 526 

— maim fact II res, 526 

— mining, 526 » 

— paii])ors, 525 

— ju'odiiction and iiidustiy, 526 

— public lauds, 458 

— railways, .526 

— religion, 525 

— representathm. 437, 524 

— tobacco, 461, 526 " 

— towns, 525 

— universities, 525 

— wheat, 460 

— wool, 526 

Kenya (B. K. Afrh a), 183 ; forest, 184 
Kenyah lacc (Sarawak), 101 
Keokuk ( lo. ), 520 
Kcrbela (Turkey), 1177, 1348 
Kerch (Uus.sja), 1233 ; forts, 1240, 
1213 

Kerguelen Island (Iheiieh), 881 
Kerkyia, .svy; Corl'ii 
Kerniadec Islands (N. Z. ), 410, 422 
Kerman (Persia), 1177, 1180 
KcrinSnsliah (Peisia), pt., 1178, 1181 
Kcrmine (Bokhara), 1264 
Kesteveii, 15 

Kcta (W. Africa), see (),uittah 
Kcdehikaii (Alaska), 623 
Kete- Kratchi (Togo), 037 
Kewaiiee fill. ), 515 
K(?y Wh'st (Florida), 5(K ; ua\a] .sta- 
tion, 455, 508; shipping, 509 
Kgosimotsc, Baijgwaket.se ediief, 205 
Kliaharovsk (Siberia), 1234 
Khaibar road (])ass), 647, 649 
Kbai-Din, King (Anuam), 865 
Khairpur (Sind), 127 
Klialkal region (i^ersia), lead jit, 1 180 
Khama, chief (Bechuanaland), 205 
Khaniu race (Siam), 1289 
Kharkov (Kiussia), province, 1229 

— town, 1233, 1237 ; univ., 1235 
Khartoum, 254, 268 ; coll., 268 
Khattan (Baluchistan), oil at, 164 
Khehit, see Kalat 

Kherson (Ru.ssia), 1229 ; town, 1233 
Klietran, see Barklian Tahsil 
Khirgiz race, 781 

Khiva (Russia in Asia), state, 1264 
; — town, 1265 

j Khojeut (Russia in Asia), 1234 
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Kiro 

Kholm (Russia), 1229 ; town, 1233 
Khorassan (P(tisia), 1178, 1180 
Kliost (Baluchistan), coal at. 165 
Khotan (China), d781 
Khsaoh’Kaiidal (Canibod. ), mills, 866 
Khunkhakh (Caucasia), 1231 
Khurdistan, see Kurdistan 
Khushdil (Baliudiistan), 162 
Kliuzar (Bokl)ara), 1264 
Ivliuzdai- ( Baluchistan), niiiioials, 164 
Khyl)cr (India)f 126 
Kiakhta (Mongolia), 782 
Kiangsi (China), province, 763, 771 
Kiangsu (China), province, 763 
Kiau-chow (China), 764, 936, 942 
Kiel, 906; canal, 917 ; fort, 914 
— naval station, 917 ; univ., 910 
Kiclcc (R. Poland), 1230 ; town, 1234 
Kicta (Chninan Pacilic)) 943 
Kiev (Russia), 1229 ; city, 1233,1237 
— ■ university, 1235 
Kigezi (Uganda), 187 
Kikuyu (British East Africa), 183 
Kiliudiui (British East Africa), 183 
lulmariiock, population, 21 
Kilwa (German East Africa), 941 
Kimberley (S. Africa), 215, 225, 236 
K inburn (Russia), fort, 1242 
KincliTTw (China), 773, 1078 
KingGcorgo’s I. ( Kreiicli Oceania), 897 
King’s Islands (New Zealand), 422 
Kingsnorth, airship station, 61 
Kingston (Canada), university, 312 
Kingston (Jamaica), 332 
Kingston (Nev York), 569 
Kd'ngston-on-Soar, college, 30 
Kingstoii-upon-Hull, 17, 70, 82 
Kingstown (St. Vincent), 340 
King William’s Town (Ca])e Col.), 225 
Kiutampo (Gold Coast), 247 
Kioto (Japan) 1061 ; nniv., 1062 
Kipiiii (East Africa), 182 
Kirin (Manchuria), 763, 778 
Kirkcaldy, population, 21 
Kishinelf (Russia), 1233 
Kishm Island (Persian Gulf), 1161 
Kisi tribe (Liberia), 1081 
Kiskunfelegylulza (Hungary), 691 
Kisinayu (B. E. Africa), 183, 1051 
Kissidugo (Premdi Guinea), 885 
Kisuiiiu (British East Africa), 183 
Kispest (Hungary), 691 
Kittery (Maine), navy yard, 561 


KOR 

Kitui (British East Africa), 183 
Kiukiang (China), port, 773 
Kiungchow (China), port, 774 
Kiushiu (Japan), 1059, 1060 
^Civu (Belgian (Jongo), 720 
Kjobeiihavcn, see Copcmluigtai 
Klausenbuig, see Kolozsvar 
Knoxville- (Tennessee), 599 
Kobdo (Mojjgolia), 782 
Kobe (Japan), 1061 
Koblenz (Prussia), 907 ; fortif. , 914 
Kochannes, Patriarch of, 1349 
Kofu (Japan), 1 061 
Koil (India), 130 
Kokand (Russi.a in Asia), 1231 
Kokomo (Indiana), 518 
Kokopo (German Pacilic), 943 
Kolashin (Montenegro), 1097 
Kolhapur (India), 127 ; town, 130 
Kdln, see Cologne 
Kolomea (Austria), 678 
Kolomna (Russia), 1233 
Kolozsvar (Hung.), 691 ; univ., 693 
Kom (Persia), 1177 
Ivomarom (Hungary), fortif., 667 
Konakry (French Guinea), 885 
Kong (Ivory Coast), 885 
Kongmuii (China), port, 774 
Kojiia (Turkey iu Asia), 1347 
-town, 1348; trade, 1357, 1358 
Kdiiigsherg (Pruss.), 9U6 ; forts, 914 

— iiniversily, 910 
Konigshhttc (Prussia), 907 
Konstanciiios 1., King (Greece), 1*96 
Konstanz (Baden), 950 ; town, 951 
Kootenays (British Columbia), 302 
Ko])}nirherg (Sweden), prov., 1315 
Kordotiin, 271 

Korea (Cho>rii), 1059, 1060 

— agricultuio, 1075 

— - ai'ea and popiTlation, 1060, 1074 

— hank, 1076 

— hooks of reference, 1080 

— cattle, 1075 

— Chinese in, 1074 

— coal, 1 075 

— commerce, 1075 

— copper, 1075 

— cotton, 1075 

— debt, 1075 

— defence, 1066 

— education, 1074 

— finance, 1075 
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KOii ‘ KWE 


Korea, gold, 1075 ' 

— government, 1074 

— Govei'iior-Gencial, 1059, 1074 

— Japanese in, 1074 

— migration, 1074 

— raining, 1075 

— inoncy^ 1076 

— ])orts, 1075 

— postal statistics, 1076 

— production, 1075 
• — railways, 1076 

— religion, 1074 

— rice, 1075 

— shipping, 1076 

— tobacco, 1075 

— whaling, 1075 

— wheat, 1075 
Korhogo (Ivory Coasi), 

Korytza (Albania), 650, 651, 998 
Koshi (Japan), 1061 

Kosseir, El (Kgypt), port, ‘268 
Kossovo (Albania), 650 
Kossovo (Montenegro;, 1097 
Kossovo (Soibia), 1279 
Kosta (Sweden), glas ;, i:i22 
Kosti (Ang)o- Egyptian Sudan), 268 
Kostroma (Russia), 1229 ; town, 1283 
Kota Bharu (Kelantan), 179 
Kotah (India), state, 126, 127 
Kotakota (Nyasaland), 197, 198 
Kotei (Em[»eror) of Jai)aii, 1057 
Kotonu (Dahomey), 886 
Koulikouro (F. W. Africa), 887 
KonrouBBa (French Guinea), 885 
Kovno (Russia), 1229 ; fort, 1240 

— town, 1 233 

Kowloon (China), 114 ; pen t, 774 
Kozani (Greece), 998 ; toun, 999 
Kozlov (Russia), 1233 
Kpandu (Togo), 937 
Kpwesi ra(‘e (fjiheiia), 1081 
Kragouyevatz (Serbia), 1278 ; 1279 
Krain, sec Carniola 
Krakau (Cracow), 678 ; foi tif., 667 ; 

— university, 680 
Krasnoyarsk (Siberia), 1234 
Krat (Siam), 1286 
Krayna (Serbia), 1278 
Krementchng (Russia), 1233 
Krian irrigation (Perak), 176 

Kribi (Kainerun), 938 ; 

Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- | 
sore), ruler, 126 ‘ 


Kristiania, 1148, 1149 ; fort, 1152 

— p()rt, 1156, 1157 ; university, 1150 
Kristians (Norway), })rovince, 1148 
Kristiansand (Norv;ay), 1149 ; fort, 

1152 

Kristianstad (S\vcden), 1315 ; 1316 
Kristiansund (Norway), 1149 
Kronoberg (Sweden), piovince, 1315 
Kronstadt (Kussia), 1233 ; forts, 1240, 

1242 

Kru tribes (Liberia), d.081 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 215 
Kruslieatz (Serbia), 1278 
Krutown (Liberia), 1082 
Ktema (Cypius), 112 
Kuala Lumpor (Selangor), 175 
Kuala Trenggauu (Malaya), 179 
Kuang-Chaii-Wan (China), French 

lease oi’, 765, 863, 867 
Kuban (Kussia), 1230 
Kuching (Sarawak), 104 
Kuei-lin (Cliina), 763 
Kuei-yang (China), 763 
Kulal (British East Africa), 183 
Kulja (( ’ll. Tuik(‘stan), province, 781 
Kumamoto (Japan), 1061 
Kuiuanovo (Serliia), dept., 1279 
Kumasi (Ashanti), 246 
Kumbakonam (India), 130 
Kunar Valley (Afghanistan), 646, 6lS 
Kungrad (Khiva), 1265 
Kunsan (Korea), port, 1075 
Kuopio ( Finland), 1234, 1260 
Kurdistan, 1181, 1347, 1318 
Kurd race (Persia), 1177 
Kure (Japan), 1061 ; naval stn., 1066 
Knria Islaml (Pacilic), 428 
KiiriaMurials. (Arabia), 100, 101, 169 
Kuiilo Islands (Japan), 1059, 1060 
Kurruin (India), 126 
Kiir.sk (Kn.ssia), 1229 ; town, 1233 
Kunime (Japan), 1061 
Kusai (Caroline Islands), 944 
Kustanai (Russia in Asia), 1233 
Kustendil (Bulgaria), 745 
Kiistrin (Germany), fort, 914 
Kutais (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1234 
K wangchengtze (Kirin), 764, 778 
Kwango (Bmgian Congo), 720 
Kwangsi (China), province, 763 
Kwangtung (China), prov., 763, 764 

— (Japanese), 1078 
Kweichow (China), proviiico, 703 
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KVU 

Kyusliiu University (Japan), 1062 
Kyoto, see Kicto 
Kyrenia (Cyprus), 112 


La Astncion (Veiiez.), 1J74 
Labasa (Liji), wireless station, 426 
Labinskaya (Russia), 1234 
Labrador, 325 
Labuan, 168, 16F9, 170 
Labyrinth Islands (Andanians), 167 
Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean) 168 
La Ceiba (Honduras), 1017 
Lachen (Sikkim), 166 
Lachiing (Sikkim), 166 
Lackawanna (N(ov York), 569 
La (Jondarnine (Monaco), 1095 
Laconia ((1 recce), 99S 
Laconia (K. 11.), 561 
Lacross (Wisconsin), 619 
Ladario de Matto Gro.sso (Brazil), 
arsenal, 739 

La Digue Is. (Seychelle.s), 201. 202 
Lado (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), 268 
Laflrone or Marianne I.sland.s{( iei man 
Paciftc), 636, 937, 943, 944 
Ladyjdargaret Hall, Oxford, 31 
La Es])eranza (Hondura.s ', 1017 
Lafayette (Indiana), 518 
La Ffere (FraiU'c), forlress, 841 
Laghnnin H)Uis (Afghanistan), 618 
Lagos (Nigeria), 239, 240, 241, 212 
Lahadu (Somaliland), 202 
Lahore (India), 130 
Lahr (Baden), 951 
Laibach (Austria), 678 
Lake Copais (Greece), 1002 
Lake Izabal dist. (Guatemala), 1009 
Lake Leopold 11. dist. (B. Gongn), 720 
Lak^-wood (Ohio), 579 
La Libertad (Salvador), port, 1270 
Laniaisni, in Sikkim, 166 

— in Mongolia, 783 

— in Tibet, 779, 780 
Lambayeque (Peru), dept., 1188 
l.a Mosquitia (Honduras), 1017 
Larnpongs Is. (otf Sumatra), 1129 
J,amn District (B. E. Africa), 183 

— Islands, 183 

— town, 183 

Lanai Island (Hawaii), 626 
Ijincastcr, population, 17 


LAT 

Laii(;a.ster (Pennsylvania), 587 
! Lan-chow (China), 763 
Landshut (Bavaria), 955 
Landskrona (Sweden), 1316 
Lango (Uganda), 187 
Langres (France), fortress, 841 
Lansing (Michigan), 542, 543 
Lantao Island (Hong Kong), 114 
Laoag (Lauag) (Philippines), 632 
Lao race (Siam), 1285, 1289 
Laos ten. (Fr. ), 861, 863, 866, 128<» 
La Paz (Bolivia), 726; 727; uiiiv. , 727 

— (Mexico), 1088 

La Plata (Argentina), 654;univ., 654 
Lapjia (China), Y>ort, 774 
Lappland (Swedish), iron, 1322 
[zips (Alaska), 621 ; (Finland), 1259 J 
Norway, 1149 ; Sweden, 1315 
Lara (Venezuela), state, 1374 
Iwiraclie (Span is) i Morocco), 1301 

— wireless .station, 1302 
Laraiche (Morocco), 1102, 1103 
Laramie (Wyoming), 621 
Larc<lo (U.S.A. ), ])Oil, 476 

La Rioja (Arg. ), prov., 653, 657, 658 
Lari.ssa {(Lecce), 998 ; town, 999 
Larnaca (Oy]U’us), 112 
lai Rochelle ( France*), 831 
La Romana (S. Domingo), ])ort, 1270 

— wiivless .station, 1276 
La Serena (Chile), 752 

La Victoria (Venezuela), 1374 
Larvik (Norway), 1148 ; town, 1149 
Las Bela ( Baluchistan), 162, 164 

— Jam of, 164 

— trade, 165 
Lashkar (India), 130 

Liisi race (Baluehistan)j 164 
Lasithiou (Crete), 998 
Las Lomas de Candelaria (Salvador), 
wireless station, 1271 
Las Palmas (Spanisli Is.), 1297 

— wireless station, 1307 

I Las Perlas (Nicaragua), port, 1143 
Lasla (Abyssinia), 641 
: Las Tablas (Panama), 1 163 
: Las Vegas (New Mexico), 566 
I Lataciinga (Eeuiador), 819 
I Lateral!, the (Rome), 1211 
I Latin Monetary Union, 856, 1005 
i 13atium {see also Rome), 1026 
Latter-day Saints, 446, 512, 605 
i 621, 637, 944, 1150 

4 z 
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BAt 

Lau'iceston (Talsmania), 399 
La Jnion (Salvador), port, 1270 
Laurhiin (Greece), 999 ; mines, 1003 
Lausanne (Switz.), 1334 ; liiiiv., 1335 
Laval IJnivei'sities (Canada), 316 
La Vega (S. Domingo), 1273 
La Victoria (Venezuela), 1374 
LavTence (Kans.), 522 
Lawrence (Massachusetts), 445, 537 
League 1. (Pa.), naval station, 455 
Lealui (North Rhodesia), 208 
Leavenworth (Kansas), 522 
Lebanon (Syria), 1348, 1349 
Lecce (Italy), 1027, 1043; town, 1029 
Leeds, pop., 17 ; university, 30, 31 
Leeward Islands, 324, 335, 897 
Leeuwarde (Holland), 1114 
Legaspi (P. L), 632 
Leghorn, 1026 ; [)ort, 1046 ; tn., 1029 
Le Havre, 831 ; trade, 854 
Leicester, population, 17 
Leiden (Holland), 1114 
Leigli, population, 17 
Leinster province, pop., 22 
— agricultural holdings, 65 
Leipzig (Saxony), 987 ; town, 906, 
988 ; university, 910, 988 
Leiria (Portugal), district, 1198 
Leith, population, 21 ; ]>ort, 70, 82 
Lek race (Persia), 1177 
Lclaiid Sto Ilford, Jr. LTiiiv. ((.'ah), 494 
Le Mans (France), 831 
Lemberg (Austria), 678 ; uiiiv., 680 
Lenchwe, Hakhatla chief, 205 
Leunoxville University ((Janada), 316 
Leon (Ecuador), province, 819 
Leon (Mexico), 1089 
Leon (Nicaragua), 1142; universilv, 
1142 

Leon (Spain), provjnce, 1296, 1301 
Leopohl IV. (Lippe), 965 
Leopold 11. , Lake (Pdg. Congo), 720 
Leopoldville (Bclg. Congo), 722 
Lcp'cha race (Sikkim), 166 
Lcribe (list. (Basutoland), 204 
Lerida (Spain), xu’ovince, 1290 
Les Caye.s (Haiti), 1013 
Leskovatz (Serbia), 1279 
Les Saintes (French W. Indies), 893 
Lesser Antilles, 631, 893 
Lethbridge (Canada), 299 
Lovallois Perret (France), 831 
Levrier Bay (Mauritania), 887 


LIE 

Levuka (Fiji), 424 
Lewiston, (Maine), 530 
Lexington (Kentucky), 525 
Lhasa (Tibet), 763, ‘779 
Liao-tnng Penin.,764, 1060, 1078 
Liao- 3 ^ang (Manchuria), 778 
Libava (Libau) (Russia), 1233 ; forts, 
1240, 1242 ; navy yard, 1248 
Liberdad (Peru), dept., ]i88, 1192 
Liberdad, La (Salvador), port, 1270 
Lil)cria (Costa Rica), '7 95 
I Liberia, area and population, 1081 
' — books of reference, 1084 

— commerce, 1082 

; — constitution Sc government, 1081 

— debt, 1082 

. — defence, 1082 

— diplomatic re[>resentatives, 1084 

— education, 1082 

— 6 nance, 1082 
-- gold, 1083 

— mining, 1083 

— money, weights, measures, 1083 

— ports, 1082 

— President, 1081 

— proiluction, 1082 

— religion, 1082 

— roads, 1083 

— rubber, 1083 

— shi])ping, 1083 

— wireless stations, 1083 
Liberian Gene (Liberia), 1082 
Libia Italiana, area and pop., 1052 

— banking, 1054 

— books of reference, 1054 

— caravans, 1053 

— commerce, 1053 

— cnrreiiv^y, 1054 

— defence, 1038 
- finance, 1052 

— government, 1052 

— justice, 1052 

— postal statistics, 1063 

— })roduction and iiidustry, 1063 

— railways, 1053 

— shipping, 1053 

— sponge nsbery, 1053 
Libreville (Fr. Congo), 874, 875 
Libyan Desert (Egypt), 262, 882 
Lick Observatory (U.S.A.), 494 
Lidcoinbe (North South Wales), 379 
Liechtenstein, 1085 

i Liege (Belg.), 708; 709; tiniv., 710 
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LIB 

Liegnitz (Pi'usHia), 907 
Litou Island .(Pi'ench Pacific), 896 
Ligiiria (Italy), 1025, 1043 
Lihoii Island, 24 
Likoina (Nyasaland), 197 
Lille, 831 ; faculties, 836, 836 
Lillooet, (British Columbia), 302 
1 aina (Ohio), 579 

Lima (Peru), 1188 ; town, 1187, 
1188, 1189 ; univ., 1189 
Liinasol (Cypi%s), 112 
Linibe (Nyasaland), 197 
Limburg ( Belgium), province, 708 
-- (Holland), 1113, 1115; coal, 1122 
Limerick, 12, 22 
Limoges (Fi-ance), 831 
Limon (Costa Rica), ]»rov., 794, 796 

— port, 796, 797 

— town, 795 

— wireless station, 798 
Linares (Chile), province, 752 

— (Spain), 1297^ 

Lincoln, population, 1 7 
Lincoln (Nebraska), 556 
Linden (Prussia), 906 

Lindi (German East Africa), 941 
Lindsey, 15 

Linijadi (Persia), port, 1182 
Li nkoJ)ing (Sweden), 1316 
Linz (Austria), 678 
Lippo, 903, 905, 908, 965 

— matricular contribution, 913 

— reigning Prince, 965 

— representn (Imp. ), 901 ; local, 965 
Lisbon, 1198; town, 1199; univ., 1199 
Lisniore (New Sontb Wales), 359 
Lister (Norway), province, 1148 

Li tang (Tibet), 780 
Idthgow (New South Wales), 359 
Little Elobey(Sp. Af.), 1309, 1310 
Little Falls (New York), 569 
Little Po[K) (Togolainl), 987 
Little Rock (Arkansas^ 445, 490, 491 
Liu*Kiii Islands, sec Riukiu Islands 
Ijiu Rung Island (Wei-hai-Wei), ISO 
Liverpool, population, 17 ; port, 82 

— university, 30, 31 
Livingston (Guatemala), port, 1010 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 208 
Livonia (Russia), 1229 

Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1026 
port, 1040 ; town, 1029 
Liwonde (Nyasaland), 107 


LOU 

Li-Yuan-Hung, Pres. (Chitja), 761 
Llaiiquihue (Chile), prov., 752, 756 
Loanda (Angola), 1207 
i Loango (French Congo), 875 
: Lobor (Uganda), 187 
I Lobos de Afuera (Peru), guano, 1192 
: Lock})ort (New York), 669 
Lodz (R. Poland), 1233 
Logansport (Indiana), 518 
Logrono (Spain), province, 1296 
Loja (Ecuador), 819 ; town, 819 
: Lokoja (Nigeria), 240 

Lomami (Belgian (Jongo), 720 
fjomas de Candelaria (Salvador), 

I w i re 1 e s s s t atio n , 1271 

j Lomas <le Zamora (Aig. ), 654 
I Lombardy (Italy), 1025, 1030, lOlL 
^ Lombok (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
; Lome (Togo), 937 
i I.omza (R. Poland), 1230 ; tii., 1234 
Loudon, population of, 19 

— boroughs, 11 

— City, area and population, 19 

Corporation of, 11 

— County of, 10 
— County Council, 10, 11 

debt, 51 

! finance, 51 

! — government, 10, 11 

— })ort, 82 

— registration area and pop., 19 

— university, 30, 81 

London (Ontario), 279 ; univ., 312 
Londonderry, 12, 22 
' Long Island (Bahamas), 330 
; Long Island (German Pacific), 043 
, Lorain (Ohio), 579 
, Loralai (Baluchistan), 162, 163 
j Lorca (Spain), 1297 
; Lord Howe Islands, 368, 428 
Loreto (Peru), dept., 1188 
Lorient (France), 831 ; fort., 841, 815 
Lbrrach (Baden), 951 
Lorraine, 947 ; mining, 923 
Los Andes (Aigeiitiiia), 653 
Los Andes (Venezuela), uuiv., 1375 
Los Angeles (California), 445, 493 
, Los Islands (West Africa), 247, 88^ 
Los Rios ( Kcuador), 819, 821 
Los Santos (Panama), 1163 
Lothringeii (Germany), 947 
: Lou^ehyo Marques (Portuguese East 
; Africa), 1207, 1208 

4 z 2 
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LOU 

Loiiisiadc Islands (Pacific), 405, 406 
Louisiana, agriculture', 461, 529 

— area and }>opulation, 441, 458, 527 

— banks, 529 

— books of referonco, 530 

— charity, 528 

— coiiiiiierce, 529 

— constitution and government, 527 

— cotton, 461, 526 

— debt, 528 

1 - defence, 529 

— education, 525 

— finance, 528 

— fisheries, 529 

— Germans in, 528 

— live stock, 529 
~ lumber, 529 

“ manufactures, 529 

— mining, 529 

— paupers, 525 

— petroleum, 529 

— production and industry, 529 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 529 

— religion, 528 

— leprescntation, 437, 527 

— rice crop, 460, 529 

— sugar, 539 

— towns, 525 

— universities, 528 
Louisville (Kentucky), 445, 525 
Louvain (Pclgium), 708; univ,, 710 
Lowa (Belgian Congo), 720 

Lowell (Massachusetts), 445, 537 
Loyalty Islands (Krencli Pacific), 896 
Luang-Prabang( Laos State), 866, 1 286 
Luapula, Upjier (Belg. Congo), 720 
Liibcck, 903, 905, 908, 965 

— debt, 960 

— education, 908, 966 

— matricular coiitriKiition, 913 

— representn (Imp.), 901 ; local, 965 

— shipping, 930, 966 

— town, 906, 966 

Liibeck (Principality). 960, 969 , 

Lublin (R. Poland), 1230 ; town, 1233 i 
Lucca (Italy), 1020; town, 1029 I 

Lucerne (Switz.), 1331, 1333 ; 1334 ] 

Lucknow (India), 130 
Ludcritzbiicht, diamonds near, 940 
Ludwig III. (Bavaria), 952 
Lndwigsbiirg ( W ii r t ten i berg), 993 
Ludwigshafeii (Bavaria), 906, 955 


MAD 

Lugansk (Russia), 1233 
Lugo (Spain), province,, 1296 
Lukiko (assembly) (Uganda), 187 
Liilonga (Belgian CVngo), 720 
Liilua {Bt'Igiaii Congo), 720 
Lumbwa (British East Africa), 183 
Lund (Sweden), 1316; univ., 1316 
Lunda (Angola), 1207 
Luneville (France), fortress, 841 
Lnngchingtsiin (China), port, .773 
Lung-kow (China), pert, 774 
Linpie (Paraguay), 1170 
Lnr race, (Persia), 1177 
Luton, po])niatioii, 17 
Luxembourg (Belg.), 70S ; iion, 713 
Luxemburg (Gd. Ducliy), 923, 924, 
1086 

Luzern (Switz.), 1331, 1333 ; 1334 
Luzon Island ( Philippines), 632 
Lynchburg (Virginia), 610 
Lynn (MassMchiisetts), 445, 537 
Lynx Island (Pacific), 428 
Lyon, faculties, 835, 836 

— fortress, 84 1 

— local government, S27 

— }>opulation, 831 

Lyttelton (N.Z.), ]mrt, 419, 421 


Ma('Ao( Portuguese China), 774,1205 
Macaulay Island (N.Z.), 422 
^lacedonia (Greece), 998; liee, 1003 
• - (Turkey), cotton crop, 1357 
Maceio (Brazil), 735 
Macenta (French Guinea), 885 
Maccrata (Italy), 1026; town, 1029 

— university, 1037 

McGill Univei'sity (Canada), 316 
.Machado, Dr. Bernardino, President 
(Portugal), 1197 

Machakos (Britisli East Africa), 183 
Macliala (Ecuador), 819 
McKean Island (Pacific), 428 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 587 
Macon (Georgia), 510 
Macquarie Island (Tasmania), 398 
Madagascar, 189, 860, 861 

— agriculture, 877 

— area and population, 862, 876 

— banks, 879 

— books of reference, 880 

— Chinese in, 876 
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MAH 

Madagascar, commerce, SG2, 878 

— consular representatives, 880 

— currency, 879 

— debt, 877 

— defence, 877 

— education, 877 

— tinance, 877 
— ' gold, 878 

— government, 875, 870 

— justice, 877 

— live stock, ^78 
" - minei’als, 878 

— posts and telegra])Iis, 879 

— production and industry, 86*^, 877 

— religion, 877 

— roads and railways, 879 
■ rubber, 877 

— shipping, 878 

— silk, 878 

— towns, 876 

— tribes, 876 

Madang ((Jeiman Pacilic), 948 
Maddalena (Italy), naval and tor[)edo 
station, 1036, 1039 
Madeira ( Portugal), 1198, 1199 
Madison (Wisconsin), 618, 619 
Madras, agriculture, 142, 143 

— population, 121, 1*21, 125 

— births and deaths, 129 

— education, 133 
— • finance, 137 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 121, 122 

— justice and crime, 131 

— land tenure, 1 42 

— port, 152 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 1 5 4 

— states, 125, 126, 127 

— tea, 144 

— town, 1 30 

— trade, 143, 150, 152 

— university, 132 

Madre do Dios (reru), dept., 1188 
Madrid, 1296 ; 1297 ; university, 
1298 

Madura (Dutch East Indies), 1128, 
1129, 1130, 1132 
Madura (Madras Presidency), 130 
Maebashi (Japan), 1061 
Maestricht (Holland), 1114 
Mafeking (Becliuanaland), 205 
Mafeteng (Basutoland), 203 


MAK 

I Magallanes (Chile), lerr., 751, 752 
Magar race (Nepal), 1108 
Magadi, Lake ( B. E. Af. ), natron at, 1 84 
i Magdala (Abyssinia), 642 
I Magdalena (Colombia), 788, 790 
; Magdeburg (Prussia), 906 ; fort., 914 
I Magi (Abyssinia), 641 
Magyar race (Rumania), 1218 
Mahaddei (Italian Africa), 1061 
' Mahaga ( Isabel Is. ) (Paci(ic), 943 
Mahalla-el-Kubra (Egy[)l), 252, 254* 
Mahd era -Mariam (Abyssinia), 642 
Make (French India), 862 
Malle Island (Seychelles), 200, 201 
Mahmud, Snltan (Pahang), 174 
Mahon (Baleares), fort, 1302 

— wireless station, 1302 

: Mahriscli Ostrau (Austria), 678 
Maiana Island (Pacific), 428 
Maiganna (Niguria\ 241 
Muiko]) (Caucasus), 1234 ; oil, 1247 
, Maine, agricaltur(‘, 531 
: — area and population, 441, 458, 530 
' — banks, 532 
; — books of reference, 532 

— charity, 531 

' — constitution and government, 530 

— defence, 531 

; — education, 531 

— finance, 531 

— fisheries, 531 
, — forests, 531 

; — live stock, 531 
i — manufacUires, 532 
I — mining, 531 
! — paupers, 531 
j — production and industry, 531 
I — public lands, 458 
i — railwa3^s, 532 
i — religion, 631^ 

— representation, 437, 530 

— shipping, 476, 532 

— towns, 530 

— university, 531 

— wool, 531 

Mainz (Hesse), 906, 963 ; fortif., 914 
Maisoniieuve ((.'anada), 316 
Maitland (Now South Wales), 359 
Maizuru (Japan), naval district, 1066 
Maseru Island (German Pacific), 944 
Majorca Island wireless station, 1308 
Majunga (Madjigascar), 876 
Makalle (Abyssinia), 642 
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MAK, 

Makassar (Dutcli East iTidies), 1131 ; 

^lakin Island (Pacific), 428 
Mako (Hungary), 691 
Makran (Baluch), 163, 164, 165 
Malacca (Straits Sett.), 168, 169 
Malaga (Spain), 1296; town, 1297 
Malaita Island (Pacific), 428 
Malaren Lake (Sweden), 1315 
Malay Archipelago (Portuguese 
sessions in), 1206 
Malay race (Borneo), 102 

— Cape Colony, 225 

— Ceylon, 106 

— Sarawak, 104 

Malay States, Feilerated, adminis- 
tration, 168, 174, 1286 

area and pop., 174, 1286 

— hanks, 177 

— books of rch'ience, ISO 

coal ,176 

commerce, 176 

— * Chinese and Indians in, 175 

comrnunicalions, 177 

defence, 1/5 

- education, 175 

finaiKie, 176 

— forests, 1 7ti 

— ^?old, 176 

irrigation, 176 

— justice and crime, 175 

mimnals, 176 

posts and telegraph.s, 177 

production, 176 

railways, 177 

roads, 177 

rubber, 176 

tin, 176 

British, 174, 1286 

Frencli, 1286 

Siamese, 1286 

Un federated, IV 7 

Malden (Massachusetts), 537 
Malden Island (Pacnfic), 429 
Maidive Islands (Ceylon), 110 
Maldonado (Peru), 1188 
Maldonado (Uruguay), 1366 
Male Lsland (Maldives), 110 
Maleki sect ( Bahrein j, 101 
Malekito sect (Mprocco), 1102 
Malindi (East Africa), 183 
M alines, sec Mechlin 
Malleco (Chile), province, 752 
Mallicollo Island (Pacific), 429 


MAN 

Mahno (S wed. ), 13 1 6 ; govt. , 13 1 3, 1 81 4 
Malmohus (Sweden), province. 1315 
Malta, naval base, 98 
Maluprey (Cam 1)0(1 ia)j province, 1286 
Malwa State (India), 125 
Mamuret-iil-Aziz (Tuikcy), 1348 
Man, see Isle of Man 
Manabi (Ecuador), 819 ; rubber, 821 
Managua (Nicaragua), 1142 

— iniiven^jity, 1142 

— wireless station, 11*14 
Manahiki Lsland (Cook Is.), 422 
Manama (Bahrein), 101 
Mananjary (Madagascar), 876 
Mamios (Brazil), 735 ; nihhc'r, 739 
^lanchestcr, 1 7 ;])ort,82 ;univ., 30,31 
Manchester Shi]) Canal, 84 
Manchester (N. 11.), 445, 561 
Manchouli (Cl)ina), ])ort, 773 
Mancljuria, 763, 778, 785, 1066 
Mandal (Norway), ])rovii)ce, 1148 
Mandalay (Burma), 130 

Mandi (India), state, 128 
Mandinga (I'aiifima), j'ort, 1163 
Mandingo rrme (Liberia), 1081 
Mangaia Island (Cook Is.), 422 
Mangan'va N. (Froncli Oci'ania), 897 
Mangu (list. (C. S. W. AL, 937 
.Mang'La (Aniiam), 865 ^ 

Manliathin (N.Y(nk), 445, 568, 569 
Mani(ja District (Port. E. Af. ), 1208 
Manicma { Jkdgian Congo), 720 
Manila (Philippines), 632 
Manipui’ (Assam). 125, 131 
Manitoba, agriculture, 2SG, 306 

— area and popnlntion, 279, 305 

— births, marriag(*s, deaths, 280 

— ])Ooks of reference, 306 

— conijiierce, 306 

— constitution k govt., 276, 2 78, 305 

— crops, 286, 306 

— education, 281, 305 

— finance, 284, 305 

— fisheries, 288 

— forestry, 287 

— lioldings, 285 

— live stock, 306 

— manufacture, 306 

— minerals, 288, 306 

— ministry, 305 

— political parties, 305 

- production and im]ustry, 300 

— railways, 293, 306 
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MAN 

Manitoba, religion, 281 

— representation, 270, 277, 305 

— telephones, 300 

— towns, 305 • 

— university, 305 

— wheat, 286, 306 
Manitowoc (Wis. ), 619 
Mankato (Minn.), 546 
Mannheim (Baden), 950 

— town, 906, 951, 952 
Manono Island ^Samoa), 944 
Manpur (India), 142, 143 
Mans, f.o (France), 831 
Manslield (Ohio), 579 
Mansura (Egypt), 252, 253 
Mantova or Mantna( It.), 1024, 1025 

— tort, 1036 ; t(»wn, 1029 
]\lanna Islands (Samoa), 637 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 801 
iManzinales (Colombia), 788 
j\lad (Kanein), 875 

Maoris (Now Zealand), 409, 410, 122 
Maracaibo (Vein'zuela), 1374 
Marakoi Island ( [’(U;iH(.‘), 428 
Marakesh (Morocco), 1101, 1102 
Maranliao (Brazil), 735, 739 
Marburg ((hnmuiny), university, 910 
(Italy), 1026, 1043 
Mar do la Plata (.Vrgentina), 654 
Mardiii (Turkey) Patriarchs ot, 1349 i 
Marc Island navy yd, (CaL), 455,494 | 
Mard Island (French Pacillc), 896 
Margarita I. (Yen.), pearl tivshery,1376 
Marghelan (Russia in A.sia), 1234 
Marianne Islands (Cernnin Paeilic), 
636, 937, 943, 914 

Marie- Adelaide (Od. Ds.) (Lux.), 1086 
Marie-Oalante Is. (Guadeloupe), 893 
M ar i n c t te ( W is. ) , 619 
Marion (Indiana), 518 
Marion (Oliio), 579 
Mariupol (Russia), 1233 
Marlborough district (N,Z.), 410 
Maroantsiha (Madagasear), 876 
Maronite sect (Cyprus), 111, 112 

— Lebanon, 1349 

Marquezas Is. (French Paeilic), 897 
Marri district (Baluchistan), 164 
Marseille, 881 ; faculties, 835, 836 ; 
port, 854 

Marsliall (Liberia), 1082 
Marshall Is. (Ger. Pacifle), 037, 944 
Marshaltown (lo.), 520 


MAS 

Martigny, fort. (Switzerland), 1337 
Martin Garcia Is^. (Argentina), 653 
Martinique, 860, 861, 862, 894 
Marwar (Jodhpur), 127 
Maryborough (Queensland), 879 
Maryborough (Yictoria), 371 
Mary Island (I’acitic), 428 
Maryland (r>ib(*ria), 1082 
Maryland, agricnlture, 461, 534 

— area and population, 441, 458, 532 
— ■ banks, 535 

— charity, 534 

— coal, 534 

— constituticii k government, 533 

— dairying, 53 I 
— - debt, 534 

— d(*fenee. 534 

— ('ducat ion, 533 

— ti nance, 531 

— fisheri(5s, 534 
-- fruit, 53,1 

— Germans in, 533 

- libraries, .533 

— live stock, 534 

— mining, 534 

— ])roduction and industry, 534 

— paupers, 534 

- public lands, 458 

— railways, 535 

— religion, 533 

— representation, 437, 533 

— ship canal, 535 

— shipping, 471, 476, 535 

— tobacco, 461, 535 

— towns, 533 

— university, 533 

— wheat, 534 

— wool, 534 

Masai races (Africa), 183, 187 
Masai Reserve, Southern, 183 
Masaka (Uganda), 187 
Masaya (Nicaragua), 1142 
Ma.scara (Algeria), 869 
Masr-el-Bahri (Egypt), 253 
Maseru (Basutoland), 203 
Mashonaland, 194 
Maskat (Arabia), 189, 1161, 1102 
Mason City (lo, ), 520 
Alassa e Carrara (Italy), prov., 1026 
Massa (Italy), town, 1029 
Massachusetts, agidcuUure, 539 

— area and pop., 441, 458, 536 
banks, 541 
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M AS 

Massachusetts, births, ninrriages, 
deaths, 537 

— books of reference, 541 

— charity, 538 

— commoi’oe, 540 

— constitution and government, 53() 

— correction, 538 

— debt, 539 

— defence, 539 

— divorce, 537 

— education, 537 
~ finance, 539 

— Germans in, 537, 541 

— immigration, 541 

— live stock, 539 

— rnanufac tiires, 540 

— production and imhisti v, 539 
railways, 541 

— religion, 537 

— representation, 437, 533 

— shipping, 474, 473, 510 

— tobacco, 539 

— towns, 537 

— universities, 538 

Massawah (Kritrea). 644, 1050, 1051 
Mastung (Baluchistnn), 133 
Matabeleland, 194 
Matadi ( Belgian Congo), 7’2-i 
Matagalpa (Nicaragua), 1112 
Matam (Senegal), 884 
Matanzas (Cuba), 800 ; town, 801 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1142 
Mathibe, Balawana chief, 20r) 

ISIatralj (Oman), 1131 
Matsue (Ja}»an), 1031 
Matsumoto (Japan), 1031 
Matsuyama (JajKin), 1031 
Matto Grosso (Brazil), 735 ; dianul.739 
i\Iattooii ( Jll. ), 515 
Maturiii (Venezuela), 1374 
Matiipi (German l\aci(ic), 943 
Maufoicst(B. E. Afrif-a), 184 
Maubcuge (France), fortress, 835 
Maui Island (Hawaii), 026 
Mauke Island (Parry Islands), 422 
Maule (Chile), province, 752 
Maupiti Islands (P. Pacilic), 897 
Manrefania(F. \V. A. )861, 882,883,887 
Mauritius, area and jiopnlation, 194 

— books of reference, 197 

— Chinese in, 194 

— commerce, 195 

— constitution and government, 194 
(Time, 195 


MM I 

Maniitius, customs valuation, 190 
debt, 195 

— defence, 195 

— dependencies, 191, 190 

— education, 195 

— finance, 195 

— Governor, l!G 

— Indians in, 130, 193, 191 

— import duties, 190 

— military expenditure, 195 

— money, weights, ;ind measures, 190 
--- }M>sts, t cleg lap] IS, kv., 193 

- railway, 193 

— religion, 195 

— shipping and communications, 1 90 
Mayaguaua Island (Bahamas), 330 
Mayence, see Mainz 

Mayagiic^z (Porto Rico). 329 
Mayotte Island (brenen), 831, 879 
Mazagaii (Morocco), port, 1102, 1103 
Mbabane (Swaziland), 211 
Mecca (Arabia,!, 1348 

— King at, 1349 

Meciiodissar ( Persia;, i)oi t, 1178,1180 
Mechlin (Belgium), 709 
Mecklcnburg-Schwerin, area and 
pf)j>ulation, 003, 907 

— debt, 907 

-- education, 908, 967 

— Grand- Duke, 933 

— - matricular contribution, 913 

— rc}>re.sentation, ttOl, 937 
Mecklcnburg-Strelitz, area and popu- 
lation, 903, t3)S 

— (‘ducat ion, 9U8 

- ( hand- Duke, 938 

— matricular coiitributiou, 913 

— nipresontation, 901, tHlS 

— religion, 938 

.Medan (Duteb East Indies), 1131 
Medellin (Colombia), 788; nniw 789 
Medford (Ma.ssaclius^Jts), 537 
Medford (Oregon), 585 
Medicine Hat (Canada), 299 
Medineli (Arabia), 1318 
Medinct-ct-Fayum (Kgypt), 252 
Medio Shebcli (It. At. ), 1051 
Medresseh i Siasi (Pcisia,), 1178 
Meeranc (Saxony), 988 
Meerut (India), 130 
Mcluilla el-K libra (Egy[»t), 254 
Mehedintsi (Rumania), dept., 1218 
i Meiningen (Germany), 981 
I Meis.sen (Saxony), 988 
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M VJ 

Mojl is (Persia), 117^^ 

Melanesia, 42^ 

IMelbcuriie, 043 

— mint, 354, 37t) 

— population, 371 

— port, 352 

— university, 371 
Meleliite sect. (Syria), 1349 
Melenara (Canaries) wireless .station, 

1307 

Mellawi 254 

Mclilla (Morocco), })ort, 1103 

— S]»anisli AlVica, 1297, 1301 

wire.less station, 1302 

Melsctter (Uliofbvsia), 207 
Momel (Prussia), foit, 914 
Memphis (Tenne.ssee), 445, 599 
Menado (Dutch East Indic.s), 1129 
Mendoza (Ar".), 653 ; town, 654 
]\Iengo (Kampala) (Uganda), 137. 13.s 
Mengtsz, 774 

Mcniif (Egypt), 254 
Menuf’ich (Egyi^t), 252, 253 
Meipiinez (Morocco), 1101, 1102 
J\l(?re(*dcs (Argentina), 654 
Mercedes (Uruguay), 1367 
Merida (Mexico), 1089 
xMeriJi|j^( Venez. ), 1374 ; tOAvn, 12,74 

— univensity, 1375 
Meriden (Connecticut), 500 
Mei'idiaii (Mis.sissi[)pi), 548 
Merka (Italian Africa), 1051 
Merowi* (Anglo-Egy ptn. Siniaii), 268 
Mcrthyi- 'rydlil, population, 18 
Mem ( PritLsh East Africa), 183 
Me.shcd (Per.sia), 1177 
Me.slied-i*sar ( Persia), port, 1178, 1 180 
Mesliiakliat Ohuna (Ihgypt ), 2;'4 
Me.sopotamia (Turkey in Asia), 1317, 

1348; irrigation, 1358 
Messonia (Greece), 998 
Me.s.sina (Sicily), 1027 ; port, 1046; 
town, 1029 ; torpedo station, 
1039 ; university, 1032 
Meta (Colombia), province, 788 
Mcthil, port, 70, 82 
Metz, 907, 947, 948 ; fort.s., 914 
Mewar (India), 126, 127 
Mexico, agriculture, 1089 

— area and population, 1088 

— army, 1090 

— hanks, 1093 

hooks of reference, 1094 


M \r 

Mexico, Chinese in, 1089 

— city, 1089 

— coal, 1091 

— colonie.s, agricultural, 1091 

— commerce, 1091 

— constitution, 1087, 1088 

— cotton, 1091 

— debt, 1 090 

— defence, 1090 

— diplomatic representatives, 1093 

— education, 1080 

— linaiice, 1090 

— forests, 1001 

— for(‘igner.s, 1089 

— Gormans in, 1 089 
gold, 1091 

— government, central, 1087 

— — local, 1088 

— Japane.se in, 1080 

-justice, 1090 

— local govern in cut, 1088 

-manufactures, 1091 

— mines and minerals, 1091 

— ministry, 1088 

-- money and credit, 1093 
! — money, weights, k measures, 1093 
j — navy, 1001 
I — petroleum, 1089 

— ports, 1092 

! — posts and telegraphs, 1092 
' — ITesidcnt, 1087 
1 — production and industry, 1091 
j — railways, 1092 
I — religion, 1089 
' — representation, 1088 
' — shipping, 1092 
' — silver, 1091 
: —sugar, 1091 
! - state, 1089 

— States, 1088-9 

— towns, 1089 * 

— university, 1090 

— wheat, 1089 

— wireless station.'s, 1092 

Michigan, agriculture, 544 

— area and population, 441, 458, 542 

— banks, 545 

— hooks of reference, 645 

— charity, 543 

— constitution and government, 542 

— copper, 544 

— death-rate, 543 

— defeiM*e, 544 
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MIC 

Michigan, education, 543 

— finance, 544 

— forestry and tini])er, 434 

— (^ennaus in, 542 

— Indian reservations, 543 

— live stock, 544 

— manufactures, 544 

— mining, 544 

— pctroleuTH, 544 

— production and imlustry, 544 
-- public lands, 458 

— railways, 544 

— religion, 543 

— representation, 437, 54 2 

— ship canal, 545 

— towns, 543 

— university, 543 
— - wheat, 460, 544 

— wool, 544 

Michigan (Jity (Indiana^ 518 
Michoacan (Mexico), stale, 10S9 
Mico (Nicaragua) mines, 1143 
Middle Congo colony (Piemii), 874 
]\liddlesbrough, 17 ; port, 82 
Middleton (Con.), 500 
Jliddle Town (New York), 569 
Midia (Hlack Sea shores), 741 
Mijertin Somalis, 1051 
Mikado (Kinporor), Jaj)aij, 1057 
Mikindani (German East Africa), 941 
Milan (Milano), (Italy), 1025, 1043 

— town, 1029 
Mildura (Victoria), 371 
Milford (llelawjuc), 503 

Military Ter. ( F. W. Af. ), 882, 883, 885 
Millshiiig (Lil)eiia), 1082 
Milwaukee (Wi.scon.sin), 445, 619, 620 
Minas (Uruguay), 1366 
MinasOeraes(Brazi] 735; rubber, 739 
Mindanao and Sulu (P. L), dept., 
631 

Minneapolis, 445, 546, 547; univ., 546 
Minnesota, agriculture, 460, 547 

— area and population, 441, 458, 545 

— banks, 547 

— books of reference, 547 

— charity, 546 

— constitution and govcrniufuit, 545 

— debt, 540 

— defoDco, 546 

— education, 546 

— finance, 546 

— forests and timber, 464 


MIS 

I Minnesota, Germans in, 546 

— Indian reservations,* 546 

— iron, 547 

— live stock, 547 * 

— mining, 547 

— pau})ers, 546 

— production and indu.stry, 547 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 547 

— religion, 546 

— representation, 43?, 545 

— shipping, 547 
• — towns, 546 

— universities, 546 
V' lieat, 460, 547 

— wool, 547 

lMin.sk (Hitssia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Minya (Egy}>t), 252, 253; town, 254 
Miquelon Is. (Fr. Atlan.)tfi61, 862, 894 
Mirafioies Cake ( I'an. C. Z.), 1166 
l\Iiranda (Venezuela), state, 1374 
M iri (Sarawak), oilfield, 101 
wii-eless st<iLion, 105 
Mir Kanuil Khan, Jam (Kabit), 161 
Mir Mabrniid, Khan of Kalat, 163 
Miizti])ur (India), 130 
Misahblie (Togoland), 937 
Misioiies territory (Argentina). 653 
Miskolcz (Hungary), 691 * 

Missi.s.si])pi, agiieulture, 460, 461, 549 

— area and ]>opiilation, 441, J5S, 548 

— • Iruiks, 550 

books of refereiKse., 550 

— charity, 549 

— constitution and government, 548 

— cotton cro]>, 461, 519 

— defence, 549 

; — education, 548 
’ — finance, 549 

— fisheries, 549 

— live stock, 549 
maize, 549 

j — production ami industry, 549 

— public lands, 458 
. — railways, 519 

{ — religion, 548 
I — representation, 437, *548 
! — rice, 460, 549 
: — university, 548 
I — wheat, 460 
I Mis.soula (Montana), 558 
; Missouri, agricnltu re, 460, 461, 552 

— area and population, 441, 660 



INDRX. 


U61 


MIS MON 


Missouri, charity, 551 

— coal, 562 • 

— eottoD, 461, 552 

— constitution aftd gov^ernincnt, 550 

— defence, 551 

— education, 551 

— finance, 551 

— Germans in, 551 

— live stoch, 552 

— manufactures, 552 

— mining, 552 * 

— ])au})ers, 551 

— production and industry, 552 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 552 
-- religion, 551 

- ~ repixisentation, 4')7, 550 

— rice, 460 

— towns, 551 

— univ('rsity, 551 

— wheat, 460, 552 

— wool, 552 

Mitava (Milan) (llussia,), 1283 
Mibdicll Island (racilic), 428 
Mit Gliamr (hgy])t), 252 
Mitiaro Island ((look Islands), 122 
Mito (Japan), 1061 
Mitnn^land (raci(ic), 428 
Miftclberg (Germany), 926 
MitteUVanken (Germany), 951 
Mjvidek (Hungary), 691 
Mlanje (Nyasalaml), 197 
Mobeily (Missouri), 551 
Mobile (Ala.), 4 45, 486; pt., 476, 487 
Moca (S. Domingo), 1273 
Movambique Co. (Portuguese), 1209 
Moi’oa (Colombia), 788 
Modeliarpeth (French India), 862 
Modena (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029; 

— university, 1032 

Moero (Belgian Congo), 720 
Mogadisebo or Magadisho, 1051 
— - wireless station, 1051 
Mogador (Morocco), port, 1102, 1103 
Moghilcv, sen Mobilev 
Mohales TIoek (Basutoland), 203 
MohamedJeTnal-ul-alam( Brunei), 104 
Mohammed V Sultan (Turkey), 1 344 
Mohammcrali (Persia), 1179-1182 
Moheli Island (Comoro Islands), 870 
Mohilev oil Dnieper (Russia), 1230 

— town, 1233 

Mohilev on Dniester (Russia), 1288 


Moi tribes (Annam, &c.), 864, 865 
Moji (Japan), 1061 
Mokpo (Korea), port, 1075 
Moldavia, 1217, 1218 
I Moline (Illinois), 515 
I Molise (Italy), province, 1026 
Moll on do, port, 735 
Molokai Island (Hawaii), 626 
Molucca Islands (D.E.I.), 1128, 1129 
Mombasa (B. E. Africa), 183, 186 
Monaco, stale, 1094 ; town, 1095 
Monagas (Yem'zuela), state, 1374 
Monaster (Serbia), 1279 
Monastir (Albania), 650 
Moncton (Now Brunswick), 307 
Moiigalla ])rov. (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
Mongolia, 763, 782, 786, 1060 
Mono Island (Pacific), 428 
Monrovia (Tfiberia), 1082, 1083 
Mons (Belgium), 709 
Montana region (Peru), 1191 
Montana (U.S.A.), agric. , 460, 554 

— area and ]) 0 ]>. , 442, 458, 653 

— banks, 555 

— books of reference, 555 

— charity, 554 

— coal, 554 

— co])])er, 554, 555 

— constitution and government, 553 

— defence, 554 

— education, 553 

— finance, 554 

— forests and timber, 463 

— fruit‘growing, 554 
~ Gerimiiis in, 553 

— gold, 554 

— Indian reservation, 553 

— irrigation, 554 

— live stock, 554 

— mail 11 fac til 1 (^ 8 , 555 

— mining, 466, 554 

— paupers, 554 

— precious stones, 466, 564 

— production and industry, 554 

— public lauds, 468 

— railways, 555 

— religion, 553 

— representation, 437, 553 

— silver, 466, 664 

— towns, 553 

— university, 553 

— wheat, 460, 664 
wool, 554 
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MON MUA 


Monte Argentaro (Italy), fnrt., 1030 
Monte Carlo, 1195 
Monte Christy (S. Doniingt)), 1273 
Montego Bay (Jamaica), 333 
Montenegro, area pop., 1097, 13j7 

— army, 1098 

— banks, 1099 

— books of referciico, 1099 

— commerce, 1098 

— communications, 1099 

— debt, 1098 

— defence, 1098 

— education, 1098 

— finance, 109S 

— government, 1097 

— justice and crime, 109'^ 

- King, 1096 

— Kings (Petrovitch dynasty), 1097 

— ministry, 1097 

— money, 1098 

— pauperism, 1098 

— production ami industry, 1098 

— railway, 1098 

— religion, 1097 

— roads, 1098 

— royal family, 1022, 1096 

— Skupshtinn, 1097 

— towns, 1097 
Monterey ((Jaliforuia), 491 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1089 
Montes, poit, 729 
Montcvi(ieo /Uruguay), 1366, 1369 

— port, 1371 ; town, 1367; univ., 1367 
Montgomery (Alabama), 485, 486 
Monticristo (Ecuador), hats, 8*21 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1163 
Montpelier (Vermont), 607 
Montpellier, 831 ; faculties, 83.’) 
Montreal (Canada), 279, 316; porl, 292 
Montreiiil (France), 831 
Montserrado (Li))eria), 1082 
Montserrat Is. (W. I.), 335, 336 
Moorea Island (Fr. Oceania), 897 
Moosejaw (Canada), 318 
Moquegua (Peru), 1188 
Moradabad (India), 130 

Morant Cays (West Indies), 332, 335 

Morava (Serbia), 1278 

Moravia, area and population, G77 

— re})resentation, 674, 676 
Morelia (Mexico), town, 1089 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1089 
Morioka (Japan), 1061 


Morioi*! i-.ice (New Zealand), 422 
Mormons, 116, 512, 605, 621, 637, 
944, 1150 

Mormugao (Coa), nAnes, 1205 
Moro province (Pliilippiues), 632 
Morocco, 860 

— agriculture, 1103 

— area and pop., 1101 

- army, 1 1 02 

— books of refereuccj 110t> 

— commerce, 1103 

- debt, 1102 

— defence, 1 102 

— ' diplomatic ropres. , 1106 

— finance, 1102 

— fruit, 1103 

— government, 1100 

— minerals, 1103 

— money, weights, measures, 1106 

— }»etroieum, 1103 

- ports, 1103 

— posts ami telegraplis, 1105 

— production and imliistry, 1103 

— railways, 1 1 05 

— religion, 1102 
roads, 1103, 1105 

- shipping, 1105 

— Sultan, 1100 * 

— towns, 1102 

— treaties, 1100, 1101 

— \vd re 1 ess s t a t i o n s, 11 0 5 
Morshaiisk (Russia), 1233 
Moscow, 1230 ; town, 1233, 1237 
— -university, 1235 
Mos(piitia, La ( 1 lomlina^), 1017 
Mos<}uito Indians (Nicaragua), 1141 
Alossamedcs (Angola), 1207 
Mostaganenj (Algeria), 869 
Mostar ( P>osnia- lior/.cgoviiia), 699 
Mosi'd ( Mesopofamia), 1318 ; tn.,1318 

— Patriarch of, 1349 
Motagua (Guatemala), 1009 
Motherwell, population, 21 
Motovilikha (Russia), 1233 
Moulmoin (Burma), 130 
Mount Atlios, 998 

Mount Elgon forest (B. E. Af. ), 184 
Mount Vernon (Now Yoik), 569 
Moyale ( Ib it.isli East Africa), 183 
M ozam I >i( I ue ( I ‘ortugur se East A f rica) , 
1205, 1207 

Miiang 'fliai, ftce Siam 
Muara (Brunei), 104 
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Miuuisa(('t.S.W.Af.), wireless sta.,942 | 
Miibondi (Uganda), 187 
Mued tribes (Morocco), 1102 
Muhammad SuUau (Kelantaii), 179 
Muhamrah (Persia), 1179, 1180, 1181, 
1182 

Muliarrak Island (Persiaai Gulf), 101 
Mukden (Manchuria), 763, 778, 779 
Mulai Yusef, Sultan (Morocco), 1100 
Mulhausen, 906, 948 
Miilheim-on-Kiilir (Prussia), 906 
Multan (India), 130 
Muluya Valley (Morocco), 1102 
Miinchen, .vcc iMunich 
Miinchen-Gladbach (Prussia), 907 
Munclo (Indian :), 518 
Munich, 906, 955 ; forts, 914 

— - universities, 910, 956 
Munkliolnien (Xorway), fort, 1152 
Munster (prov.), agric. holdings, 65 

]>opulation, 22 

Munster (Prus. ), 906 ; univ., 910 
Muutenia (Rumania), 1218 
Muong-sing (Laos State), 866 
Muong-Thai, -sve Siam 
Murcia (Spain), 1296 ; mines, 1304 

— town, 1297 ; univer>ity, 1298 

M u muu i (.'oast (1\ us.), pt. ik base. 1242 
iMiu%^ic«i (f^ornot)), 103 

(Sarawak), 104 

Murzuk (Italian N. Africa), 1052 ; 

Muscatine (lo.), 520 ■ 

Mnschel (lluinania), dept., 1218 
Muskat, .vcc Maskat 
Muskegon (Michigan), 543 
Muskogee (Oklalioina). 582 
Muttra (India), 130 
Muzo, emerald mines ((’oloinb.), 790 
Mysore (India), ansa, Ac,, 125 

— government 126 

— religion, 131 
-- town, 130 
Mytilene (Greece) 998 


Nauakdi, Urn (Anglo - Egyptian 
Sudan), gold mines, 271 
Nabha (India), state, 128 
Nabi Saloli Is. (Persian Gulf), 101 
Nabotsiboni, Regent (Swaziland), 210 
Nacaomo (Honduras), 1017 


NAT 

Nador {Spanish Africa), 1297 
Nagano (Japan), 1061 
Nagaoka (Japan), 1061 
Nagasaki, 1061 
Nagoya (Japan), 1061 
Nagpur (India), 130 
Nagy-Varad (Hungary), 691 
Nagyszeben (Hungary), 691 
Niilnin (India), state, 128 
Nahsan, IJiri, Is. (Persian Gulf), 101 
Nabnd (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
Nairobi (British Ea.st Africa), 183 
Naiva.sha (Britash E. Africa), 183 
Nakhitcbevaii-on-Don (Russia), 1233 
Naknru (British Eaht Africa), 183 
Namangan (Pussia in Asia), 1234 
Nannitanai (G(>,rinan Pacific*), 943 
Namuloasa ( Rumania), forts, 1221 
Namur (Belgium), 70S ; town, 709 
Nanaimo (British (Joluinbia), 302 
Nana Kru (Liberia), 1082 
Nanch’ang (China), 763 
Nancowry (Nicobars), 167 
Nancy, 831 ; faculties, 835 ; fort, 841 
Nandi (Britislj East Africa), 183 
Nanking (Cliina), 763 ; port, 773 

— wireless station, 775 
Nan-ning (China), port, 774 
Nanomea Island (Pacific), 428 
Nantes (Erance), 831 
Nanuniaga Island (Pacific), 428 
Napier (New Zealand), 410* 

Naples (Na])oli), 1027, 1043; fort, 

1036 ; ])ort, 1046; univ. , 1032 
Naquib raec (Baluchistan), 164 
Nara (Japan), 1061 
Naricual (Venezuela), coal mine, 1370 
Narino ju-ovince (Colombia), 788 
Narodna-Skiipshtina (Serbia), 1277 
Nashua (New Hampshire), 561 
Nashville (Tonifessee), 445, 599 
Nasirabibl tahsil (Bab), 162, 163, 164 
Nassarawa ])rovince (Nigeria), 241 
Nassau (Bahamas), 330 
Nassau Island (Paciiic), 428 
Natal, Prov. of, Administrator, 229 

— - agricultural products, 230 

— area and population, 214, 229 

— births, marriages, deaths, 229 

— books of reference, 231 

— coal, 220, 231 

— commerce, 231 

— constitution and govt., 212, 229 
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NAT 

Natal, customs valuation, 231 

— Prov. of, education, 21(5, 230 

— finance, 230 

— gold, 219, 231 

— Indians in, 130, 229 

— justice, 216 

— local government, 213, 229 

— minerals, 219, 220, 231 

— production and industry, 230 

— provincial councils, 213 
- — railways, 222 

— representation, 212, 213 

— whaling, 231 

Natal (Brazil), town, 735 
Natchez (Mississijipi^ 548 
National University, Ireland, 35 
Nauru Is. (G. Paci.'', windessst., 944 
Navaho Indians (U.S. A. }, 566 
Navanagir (India), state, 127 
Navarra (Spain), province, 1296 
Navarro (West Africa), 247 
Navigator Islands, .sec Samoa 
Nawa (Japan), 1061 
Ndola (North Rhodesia), 208 
Neamtsu (Rumania), dept., 1217 
Nebraska, agriculture, 555 

— area and population, 441, 458, 556 

— banks, 558 

— books of refenmee, 558 

— charity, 557 

— constitution and government, 555 

— defence, 557 

— education, 556 

— finance, 557 

— forests and timber, 464 

— irrigation, 557 

— live stock, 557 

— inanufacture.s, 557 

— mining, 557 

— piuipeis, 557 

— j»ro(luction and industry, 557 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 557 

— religion, 556 

— representation, 437, 556 

— towns, 656 

— university, 556 

— wheat, 460, 557 
Neckar ( Wurttemburg), 993 
Nedenes (Norway), province, 1148 
Negapatam (India), 130 

Negri Sembilan (Malay), 168, 174, 175 
Negritd race (Andamans), 167 


NET 

' Negrito race, Philippines, 032 
I Neisse (Germany), fort, 914 
Nciva (Colombia), 788 
Nejd (Arabia), 1348 
Nekempti (Abyssinia), 642 
Nelson (British Columbia), 302 
Nelson district (New Zealand), 410 
Nepal, 119, 1108 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 166 
Neravy (Ki-('iicli India). S62 
Nestorian.s (Persian)/ 1177 
— Turkish, 1349 
Netheriand Island (Pacific), 428 
Netherlands, agriculture, 1121 

— area ami population, 1113 

— army, 1119 

— ])auks, 1126, 1127 

-births, marriages and deatlus, 1114 

— books of reference, 1 137 

— canals, 1125 

— coal. 1122 

— colonics, 1 128 

finance of, 1118 

*— commerce, 1122 

— — witli (jreat Britain, 1121 

— constitution, 1111 

— crops, 1121, 1122 

— customs valuation, 1122 

— debt, 1118 

— defence, 1119 

— dii)lomatic representatives, 1127 

— education, 1115 

— emigration, 1114 

— estates, 1121 

— linaiic.e, 1117 

colonial, 1118 

provincial, 1119 

— fislmries, 1 1 22 

— foreigners. 1114 

— fiontier, 1119 

— - Germans in, 1114 

— government, central, 1111 
local, 1112 

— illiteracy, 1116 

— imj^ort duties, 1122 

— justice and crime, 1116 

— local finance, 1119 
governruont, 1112 

— manufactures, 1122 

— ininiug, 1122 

— ministry, 1112 

— money and credit, 1126 

— money, weights, tuoatniros, 1127 
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NET 

NetliGtlaiids, navy, ITiO 

— pauperism*, 1117 

— police, 1117 

— political parties, 1111 
ports, 1125 

— posts and telegraphs, 1125 

— ])roductioii and iudustry, 1121 

— provinces, 1112, 1113 
finance, 1119 

— - Queen, 1110 

— railways, 1 ft 5 

— reigning Sovereign, 1110 
— - religion, 1115 

— representation, 1111, 1113 

— royal ramily, 1110 

— shipping and navigation, 1 124 

— State (Aaiiici], 1111 

— States-General, 1111 

— sugar (beet), 1 121 

— telej)]iones, 1120 

— towns, 1114 

— tramways, 1125 

— universities, 1116 
-- wheat, 1121 

NetherlandS'India, Dutch East 

Indies 

Ncuchatel, or Neuenberg (Swilz.), 
^^1331, 1333 ; 1334 ; univ., 1335 
NeuMirwaisser (I’lus.), shipping, 930 
Neil Hanover Is, (Oer. Pacific), 013 
Neuiily-sur-Scine (Fram e), 831 
Neukblln (Prussia), 906 
NeiKpen (Argentina), 653 
Neustadt (Gel many), 985 
Ncu Strolitz (Germany), 96S 
Nevada, agvieailture, 559 

— area and poj),, 4 42, 458, 558 

— banks, 560 

— constitution and govt., 558 

— education, 659 

— finance, 559 

— forests and timljer, 464, 559 

— gold, 4C6, 559 

— Indians, 558 

— irrigation, 569 

— live stock, 569 

— manufactures, 669 

— mining, 466, 559 

— production and industry, 559 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 660 

— religion, 559 

— representation, 437, 658 


NEW 

Nevada, silver, 466, 559 

— university, 559 

— wheat, 559 
~ wmol, 559 

Nevis 1. (W. Indies), 335, 336 
New Albany (lud.), 518 
Newar race (Nepal), 1108 
Neavark (New Jersey), 445, 563 
New’ark (Oliio), 579 
New Bedford (Mass.), 445, 537 
New Brcisach (Germany), fort, 914* 
New^ Britain (Gonnectieut), 500 
New Britain Is. (Ger. Pacific), 943 
New Bnmswdck, agric. , 286, 307 

— area and population, 279, 307 

— books of reference, 308 

— commerce, 307 

— constitution A; gov., 276-8, 306 

— crops, 286, 307 

— education, 281, 307 

— ~ finance, 284, 307 

— fisheries, 288, 307 
~ forests, 287, 307 

— live stock, 307 

— manufactures, 307 

•' mining and minerals, 307 

— ministry, 306 

— political parties, 306 
-- railways, 307 

— religion, 281 

— rcpre.seiitation, 276, 277 

— towns, 307 

— univt'rsity, 307 
— ■ wheat, 286, 307 

Ni*w' Brunswick (towm) (N.J,), 563 
Nc\v])urg (New York), 569 
New (Medonia, 838,861,862,895,1061 
NcwGastle(N. Pu'uns. ), wrlss. stii.,295 
Newcastle (New South Wales), 359 
NewTastle (Pennsylvania), 587 
]Nowa\astle-on2fyne, 17 ; coll., 30 
^Awchwang (China), 788 ; port, 773 
N ow'foundlaud, 276 

— agriculture, 327 

area and population, 326 

— banks, 328 

— books of reference, 329 

— commerce, 327 

— debt, 327 

— exports and imports, 327 

— finance, 326 

— fishing and fishing rights, 32$ 

— forests, 326, 327 
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NEW 

Newibuudlund, •^^oveniniciit, 326 

— Governor, 326 

— live stock, 327 

— uiinitig, 327 

— ministry, 326 

— paper pulp mills, 327 

— posts and telegraplis, 328 

— production, 327 

— railways, 328 

— religion, 326 
v.- shipping, 327 

— towns, 326 

— whaling, 328 

New Georgia Island (l^icilic), 428 
New Glasgow (Nova Scolia), 309 
New Guinea, Br.( Papua), 341 , 343, 405 

— Dutch, 1128, 1129 

— German, 937, 943 

New Hampshire, agriiailturt', 561 

— area and j)opulation, 441, 458. 560 

— books of reference, 562 

— charity, 561 

— constitution and gnveinment, 560 

— defence, 561 

— education, 561 

— finance, 561 

— forests, 561 

— live stock, 562 

— paupers, 561 

— pi’oduction and industry, 5»n 

— railways, 562 

— religion, 561 

— representation, 437, 560 

— shipping, 476 

— towns, 561 

New Haven (Conn,), 445, 500 
New Hebrides (Fr. Pardfic;, 429, 897 
New Ireland Is. (G(}r. Pacific', 943 
New Jersey, agriculture, 564 

area and population, 441, 458, 564 

— banks, 565 ' 

— charity, 563 

— constitution and governinciit, 562 

— defence, 564 

— education, 563 

— finance, 564 

— fisheries, 564 

— Germans in, 563 

— iron, 564 

— live stock, 564 

— manufactures, 564 

— minerals, 564 

— potatoes, 564 


NEW 

New Jersey, j)iodiictioii &iiidus., 561 

— railways, 565 

— religion, 563 

— ro]>rescntation, 437, 562 

— towns, 563 

— university, 563 

New Kowloon (China), 114 
New London (Connecticut), 500 

- naval station, 455 

New Mexico, agricuilturc', 566 

— area and ])opulatio' i, 442, 158, 565 

— banks, 567 

— ■ books of reference, 567 

— coal, 567 

— constitution and gove,nnne]it, 565 
copper, 567 

- dctcne(‘, 566 

- education, 566 

— linanc<*, 566 

- forests and tinibci’, 463, 567 

- g<dd, 567 

— Indian re.s(‘rv.itions, 566 

— iirigatioii. 560 
iiianufa<;tiires, 567 

— minerals, 567 

— ])roduction and industry, 56t) 
public lands, 458 

~ lailways, 567 

— religion, 566 

— re|)rcsentatioii, 437, 5t)5 

— towns 566 

— university, 566 

Newnham College, Cambridge, 31 
New Orleans (lia.)> 445,528; port, 
474, 476, 4t*2, 529 ; nav. stn., 455 
Newport (Kentuc.ky), 525 
Newport (Mon.), 17 ; }>ort, 70, 82 
Ncw[)ort (P.I.). 591 ; naval stn., 455 
Newport (Shro]>s. ), f.’ollege, 30 
Nowp(*rt News (Viiginia), 610 
New Providence Island (W.I.), 330 
Now Koeludle (N.V.), 569 
New Soutli Wales, aborigines, 358 

— Agent-Gciiej’al, 358 

— agriculture, 363 

— area and ])opnlation, 343, 358 

— banks, 353, 351, 367 

— births, marriages, deaths, 344, 359 

— hooks of reference, 368 

— Chinese in, 358 

— coal, 366 

— commerce, 350, 306 

— comstitution k govt., 341, 312, 357 
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NKW 

New 8011111 Wales, copper, 3(56, 367 

- debt, 362 
defence, 345, 362 
education, 360 

--- emigration and immigiation, 350 
liiiaiice, 361 

— - — local, 362 

forestry, 363, 365 
• fruit, 365 
• Ocrinaiis in, ^58 

- gold, 365, 367 
(dovemor, 357 

' - iiiliabited houses, 343 

— Justice and crime, 361 
land tenure, 363 

— ■live stock, 348, 365 

— local finance, 362 
govurnmeiit, 358 

— manufactures, 366 
mines and minerals, 365 

— ministry, 357 
”■ mint, 365 

— money and credit, 367 
naval station, 363 

- occupations of peo[>le, 359 

-old age, invalidity, and accident 
pensions, 361 
-- ] parties, 357 

— port, 352 

— production and industry, 363 

— railways, 353, 367 

— religion, 360 

— representation, 342, 357 

- sheep, 348, 865 
shii)ping, 352 

— sugar, 365 
-- towns, 358 

— tramways, 367 

- university, 360 
wheat, &c , 361 
wine, 365 

— wool, 367 

- See itZso Australia, C'ommonwealth 
Newton (Massacliiisetts), 537 

New Urgenj (Khiva), 3 265 
New Westminster (B. Oolumbia), 302 
No w York (City), area & })op.,445, 569 
debt, 571 

— finance, 571 

— local government, 568 
shipping, 474, 476, 573 

New York State, agriculture, 571 

— area and population, 441, 458, 568 


NEW 

New York State, banks, 578 
books of lefcnmce, 573 

- canals, 573 

I — charity, 570 

— cities, 568, 569 

- colleges, 570 

— commerce, 572 

- constitution I't govei ii incut, 567 

— ero])s, 571 

: — dairying, 461 

- defence, 571 
: — debt, 571 

— education, 569 
finance, 570 

™ fruit, 571 

- (Jermaiia in, 568 
: - - live stock, 571 

: — manufacturos, 571, 572 
, — mining, 571 
; — newspapers, 573 
— petroleum, 571 

— ])roduction and industry, 571 
; — railways, 573 

j - ' religion, 569 
: — representation, 437, 568 
’ — shipping, 474, 476, 573 
i — tobacco, 461, 571 
; — university, 569 
: — wbeat, 571 

— wool, 571 

i New Zealand, 341 
' — agriculture, 415 
; — area and poiiulalion, 409 
. — banks, 421 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 411 

— books of reference, 423 
i — Chinese in, 410 

I — ooal, 417, 418 
I — colleges, 412 

— commerce, 41^ 

— constitution and government, 407 

— crops, 416 

— customs, 418 

— debt, 414 

— defence, 414 

military, 414 

naval, 414 

— dependencies, 409, 410 

— education, 412 

— electoiate, 408 

— finance, 413 
local, 414 

— forests, 415 

6 A 
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NEW NIO 


New Zi'alancl, General Asseiiibly, 407 

— gold, 417, 418, 419 

— Governor, 408 

— High Commissioner, 409 

— House of Representatives, 408 

— iniiiiigration and einigi-ation, 411 

— import duties, 418 

— inhabited houses, 410 

— justice and crime, 412 
land holdings, 416 

— Legislative Council, 408 

— live stock, 416 

— local finance, 414 
government, 409 

— manufactures, 416 

— Maoris, 408, 409, 410 
- — meat export, 418 

— mines and minerals, 417 

— ministry, 408 

— money and credit, 421 

— navy, 346, 416 

— occu|jations of people, 410, 416 

— old-age and widows’ pensions, 413 

— pauperism, 413 

— • political parties, 408 

— ])orts, 419 

— posts ami telegraphs, 421 

— production and industry, 416 

— provincial districts, 410 

— railways, 421 

— religion, 411 

— representation, 408 

— ship[)ing and navigatiun, 420 

— towns, 410 

— tramways, 421 

— university, 412 

— wheat, 416 

— wool ex})orts, 416, 418 
Nganlivvei or An-hui, 763, 771 
Ngotshe (Natal), 22^ 

Niagara Falls (New York), 599 
Niamey (French West Afjica), 887 
Nianing (Sejiegal), 884 
Nicaragua, area and ])0))ulation, 1141 

— army, 1142 

— banana culture, 1143 

— bank, 1145 

— books of reference, 1145 

— cajial route (LT.S.A. owne<l), 1141 

— cattle, 1143 

— coal, 1143 

— commerce, 1143 

— constitution and government, 1141 


: Nicaragua, copper, 1143 
: —debt, 1142 

— defence, 1142 

— diplomatic representatives, 1145 

— education, 1142 

— finance, 1142 

— forests, 1142 
1 - gold, 1113 

' — live stock, 1143 
' — marine, 1142 
: — milling, 1143 

' — money, weights, & measuies, 1144 

— oil, 1143 

— ports, 1113 

— ])osts and telegraphs, 1144 
; — President, 1141 

— producti«)U, 1 142 

— railway, 1144 

— redigion, 1142 
I — roaiis, 1143 

' — shij)})ing, 1143 
: — towns, 1 142 
! - universities, 1142 

— wireless stiitiuiis, 1144 
Nice (France), 831 ; fort., 835 
Nicholas I., King (Montenegro), 1096 
Nicholas II., Tsar (Russia), abdica- 
tion of, 1226 

Nicobar Islands, see Andaman Islands 
Nicolaislad (Finland), 1234, 1260 
Nico.sia (Cy[)rus), 111 
Nictheroy (Frazil), 735, 739 
Nidwalden, sen Untcrwald 
Nicdeibaycrn (Germany), 954 
Niger Terr. (Fr.), 861, *882, 883, 887 
Nigeria, 239 
I — agricnltuie, 241 
I — area and population, 239 
I — banks, 213 
1 books of l eference, 243 

i - coal, 241 
j — eommerce, 242 

- communications, 242 
constitution, 239 

I Councils, 239 

: - currency, 213 

i — debt, 241 
j --education, 240 
I — finance, 240 

- Governor, 239 
-- justice, 289 

— minerals, 241 

— palm kernel tradc^ 241, 242 
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NIG 


NOR 


Nigeria, posts and telegraplis, 243 

— production and industry, 241 

— railways, 242 

— religion, 240 

— rubber, 241 

— shipping, 242 

— tin, 241 

— wireless station, 243 
Nigditingale Island (Atlantic), ‘*^00 
Niigata (Japa^), 1061 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 626 
Nikolayev (Russia), 1233 

— fort, 1242 

Nikolsk-llssuriisk (Siberia), 1234 
Nikolskoyc (Russia), 1233 
Nikshitch (Montenegro), 1097 
Nikunau Island (I'aeilif;), 428 
Nile rrovince, West ( Uganda), 187 
Nile riv^er, navigation, 272 
Niinegiien (Holland), 1114 
Nimes (France), 831 
Niniulc (Uganda), 188, ISO 
Ning[)o (China), port, 77 I 
Nippon, Bce Japan 
Nish (Serbia), 1278, 1279 
Niuafoo Island (Pacitic), 427 
Niuatobutaku Island (Pacific), 427 
Niii'iW'ang, sve Newell wang 
Niue Island (Cook Islands), 422 
Niutao Island (Pncilic), 428 
Nizhiie-Tagilsk (Russia), 1233 
Nizhnii-Novgorod, 1229 ; town, 1233 
Nkata (Nyasaland), 197 
Nodounkadou (French India), 862 
Nogal Territory (It. Africa), 1051 
Nome (Alaska), 623 ; gold, 625 
Nongsoii coal iniiies (Annam), 865 
Nonouti Island (Pacitic), 428 
Nordlaud (Norway), province, 1148 
Norfolk Island (Austialia), 354 
Norfolk (Virginia), 445, 610 

— naval station, 455 
Norrbotten (Sweden), province, 1316 
Norrkoping (Sweden), 1316 ; gov- 
ernment, 1313, 1314 

North Adams (Mass.), 537 
North Africa, see Algeria, Cyrenaica, 
Tripoli, Tunis, &c. 

Northam (West Australia), 393 
Northampton, population, 17 
Northampton (Mass.), 537 
North Hattlet’ord (Canada), 318 
North Borneo, see British 


I North Brabant (Holland), 1113^ 1116 
North Carolina, agriculture, 575 

— area and pop., 441, 458, 574 

— banks, 576 

— charity, 575 

— constitution and government, 674 

— cotton, 461, 575 

— dairying, 575 

— defence, 5^5 

— education, 574 

— finance, 575 

— fisheries, 575 

— forests and timber, 464 

— Germans in, 574 

— live stock, 575 

— minerals, 575 

— production and industry, 575, ^6 

— railways, 576 

— religion, 574 

— representation, 437, 574 

— rice, tobac(a), 460, 575 
- slnp])ing, 476, 576 

— towns, 574 

— university, 575 

— wheat, 460, 575 

North China, see Weihaiwei 
North Dakota, agriculture, 460, '577 

— area and l)Op. , 441, 458, 576 

— banks, 578 

— charity, 577 

— coal, 578 

— constitution and government, 576 
< — dairying, 578 

— debt, 577 

— defence, 577 

— education, 577 

— Jinance, 577 

— flax, 578 

~ forests and timber, 464 

— Germans in, •577 

— Indian reservations, 576 

— irrigation, 677 

— live stock, 678 

— manufactures, 678 
— ■ minerals, 578 

— production and industry, 677 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 578 

— religion, 577 

— representation, 437, 576 

— university, 577 

— wheat, 460, 577 

— wool, 578 
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NOR NOV 


Northern Frontier Dist. (B.E. A.),183 
Northern Province (Ug?iuda), 187 
Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
239, 247 

Northern Territory, Austral., 341,336 

— aborigines, 404 

— Administrator, 403 

— area and popiihitioii, 343, 403 

— hanking, 354 

births deaths, inarriages, ;jl4 

— books of reference, 405 

— Chinese in, 404 

— commerce, 350, 405 

— copper, 404 

— credit, 351 

— debt. 404 

— finance, 404 

— gold, 404 

— government, 103 

— inhabited houses, 343 

— Japanese in, 404 

— live stock, 348, 404 
-- minerals, 101 

— production and industry, 404 

— railways, 353 

— sheep, 348, 101 

— tin, 404 

North Island (N(;w Zealand), 409, 410 
North Tonawoixlci (New York;, 569 
North- West-Frontier Prov. (India), 
122, 124, 125, 126, 129, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 139, 142, 113, 
144, 154 

North-West Territories (Canada), area 
and pDjuilation, 279, 320 

— hooks of re fere net*, 320 

— constitution & govt., 276, 320 

— finance, 284 

— religion, 281 

North Yakima { Washington), 013 
Norwalk (Con ), 500 
Norway, agriculture, 1153 

— area and population, 1148 

— anny, 1152 

— banks, 1158 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 1149 

— books of reference, 1159 

— budget, 1161 

— commerce, 1155 

— constitution, 1146 

— copper, 1154 

— Council of State, 1147 

— debt, 1162 


Norway, defence, 1162 . 

— diplomatic representatives, 1169 

— divisions (Amier), 1148 

— education, 1150 

— emigration, 1149 

— finance, 1150 

— fisheries, 1151 

— forestry, 1151 

— forts, 1 162 

— government, central), 1146 

— — local, 1148 

— Grundlov, 1146 

— import duties, 1155 

— justice and crime, 1150 
' - King, 3, 805, 1146 

— Kings from 1204, 1146 

— Lagtiling, 1147 

— live stock, 1154 

— local govuoiinient, 1 148 

- manufactures, 1154 

— mines and minerals, 1151 

- ministry, 1147 

— money and credit, 1 158 

— money, weights, & measures, 1159 

— navy, 1153 

-- Odelsthing, 1147 

- paupciisin, 1150 

— politi(!al ])arties, 1147 

— })orts, 1157 

— posts and telegraphs, 1157 

— production and industry, 1153 

— railways, 1157 

— reigning sovereign, 1146 

— religion, 1149 

— repres<u]tatioij, 1147 ; local, 1148 

— - royal family, 1146 

— ship])iiig and navigation, 1156 

— Storting, 1146, 1J47 

— towns, 1149 

— university, 1 150 

— wheat, 1153 

— wireh'ss stations, 1158 
Norwich, population, 17 
Norwicii ((Connecticut), 500 
Norwood (Ohio), 579 
Nossi'Be Is. (Madagascar), 876 
Nottingham, )»op. , 17 ; College, 30 
Noil Island (French Pacific), 895 
Noumea (North Caledonia), 895, 896 
Novara(Ttaly), 1025 1043 ; town, 1029 
Nova Scotia, agriculture, 286, 310 

— area and jiopulation, 279, 308 

— births, marriages, deaths, 280, 309 
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NOV OFF 

Nova Scotia, books of refcvenco, 311 I Nyasaland Protectorat(^, 197 

— coal, 310, 

— commerce, 810 


- constit. & 276, 277, 278, 308 

— copper, 310 

— crops, 281 

— education, 281, 309 

— exports and imports, 310 

— finance, 284, 309 

— fisheries, 288, 310 

— forestry, 2^, 310 

— gold, 310 

— justice and crime, 309 

— live stock, 310 

— lo(‘,al government, 308 

— mauutacturos, 310 

— mines and minerals, 287, 310 

— ministry, 308 

— pensions, 309 

-- political parties, 308 
- production and industry, 310 

— railways, 293, 311 

— religion, 2S1, 309 

— representation, 276, 277, 308 

— sliipping, 311 

— telei)honcs, 311 

— towns, 309 

— wheat, 286, 310 

310 

Novgorod (UusHia),1229 ; town, 1233 
Novi Ha/ar (Serbia), 1279 ; tn., 1279 
Novocherkask (Russia), 1233, 1237 
Novogcorgievsk (Russia), fort, 1240 
Novo Nikolay evsk (Siberia), 1234 
Novo Redondo (Angola), 1207 
Novorossiisk (Caucasus), 1234 
Nublo (Chile), province, 752 
Nuova Caceres (Philippines), 632 
Nueva Esparta (Von.), stat<’, 1374 
Nueva San Salvador, 1269 
Nuevo Leon (Mexico), state, 1089 
Xui Island (Pacific), 428 
Nukahiva Is. (French Oceania), 897 
Nukha (Caucasus), 1234 
Nukualofa ('fonga), 427 
Nukufetau Island (Pacific), 428 
Nukulaelae Island (Pacific), 428 
Nukunono Islands (Pacific), 428 
Niirnborg (Bavaria), 906, 955 
Nuriikita Island (Pacilic), 428 
Nusa (Gorman PaciHc), 943 
Niishki Niabat (Baluchistan), 162 
Nyan^a Province (B. E. Africa), 183 


— administration, 197 
i — agriculture, 197 

i — books of reference, 199 
I — commerce, 197-8 
; — cotton, 197 

— defence, 198 

I — education, 197 

— (i nance, 1Q8 
— Governor, 198 

, - live stock, 197 

— posts and telegraphs, 198 

— jirodiiction, 197 

— lailway, 198 

— rubber, 198 

— settlements, 197 

— shipping (lake), 198 
~ tobacco, 197 

— trade, 198 

Nyeri (British East Africa), 183 
Nyezhin (Russia), 1233 
Nyircgylniza (Hungary), 691 
Nyiro (British East Africa), 183 
Nykoping (Sweden), 1316 
N’zerekore (Fnmcli Guinea), 885 


Oahu (Hawaii), 626, 627 
Oakland (California), 445, 493 
Oak Park Village ( 111.), 515 
Oases, Saharan (Algiers), 868, 869 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1089 ; to*wn, 1089 
Obbia (Italian Somaliland), 1051 
Obeid, K1 (Anglo- Egypt. Sudan), 268 
Oberbayern (G. nnany, 954 
Oberelsass (Germany), 947 
Oberfranken (Germany), 954 
Oberhauseii (Prussia), 906 
Oberhesseii (Oei mau.\ ), 963 
Oberpfalz (Germany), 954 
Obock (French Somali Coast), 881 
Obwalden, see Unterwald 
Ocean Islands (Pacific), 428 
Oceania (Brit.), 96, 341, 427 
— French, 860, 861, 862, 895, 897 
— German, 937, 943, 944 
; Ochakort (Russia), forts, 1240, 1242 
i Ocos (Guatemala), port, 1010 
I Odense (Denmark), 808 
j Odessa, 1233, 1235, 1237 
I — university, 1235 
Offenbach (Hesse), 906i, 963 
Offenburg (Baden), 951 
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QFU 

Ofu Island (Samoa), 637 
Ogasawarajima(Boinn) Isl. 1059,1060 
Ogden (Utah), 605 
Ogdensbiirg (New York), 569 
Ogura (Japan), 1061 
O’Higgins, (Chile), province, 752 
Ohio, agriculture, 460, 580 

— area and pop., 441, 458, 578 

— banks, 581 

— charity, 580 

— cities, 579 
— ^ coal, 581 

— colleges, &c., 580 

— constitution and government, 578 

— dairying, 580 

— defence, 580 

— education, 579 
— ‘ finance, 580 

— Germans in, 579 

— iron, 581 

— live stock, 580 

— manufactures, 581 

— mining, 580 

— natural gas, 581 

— paupers, 580 

— petroleum, 581 

— production and industry, 580 

— railways, 581 

— religion, 579 

— representation, 437, 578 

— tobacco, 461, 580 

— universities, 580 

— wheat, 461, 580 
Qita (Japan), 1061 

Okahandja (German 8.W. Afi. ), 940 
Okayama (Japan), 1061 
Oki Islands (Japan), 1059, 1060 
Okinawa (Jaj)an), 1059 
Oklahoma city, 445, 582 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory 

— agriculture, 460, ^82 

— area and j)OpuIation, 442, 458, 582 

— books of reference, 584 

— charity, 583 

— constitution and government, 581 

— cotton, 461, 683 

— defence, 583 

— education, 582 

— finance, 583 

— forests, 464 

— Germans in, 582 

— Indian reservations, 582 

— live stock, 583 


OMA 

Oklahoma, &c., manufactures, 583 

— mining, 583 

— natural gas, 683 

— petroleum, 583 

— production, 583 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 583 

— religion, 582 

— representation, 437, 581 

— towns, 582 

— university, 582 
— ■ wheat, 460, 583 

Old-age, Mothers’, & Widows’pensions 
— Australia, Commonwealth of, 345 
j — Denmark, 809 
— France, 838 
— Germany, 911 
— Great Britain and Ireland, 39 
— New South Wal(\s, 361 
— New Zealand, 413 
-- Queensland, 380 
— South Australia, 387 
i — S[>ain, 1299 
— Tasmania, 400 
^ — Victoria, 372 
! — Western Australia, 393 
I Old-age, relief of, Oliaiity snider 
each Country oi* State 
Oldenburg, grand-duchy, 968^^- 

■ — area and p()])ulation, 901, 969 

— births, rnai liagts, deaths, 905 
! — books of rcfercjicc, 969 

: — constitution, 969 

; — duchy, 969 

! — education, 908 

' — finance and debt, 969 

; — (iraiid-duko, 968 

: — matricular contribution, 913 

; — religion, 907, 969 

— representation, 901 ; local, 969 
: — town, 969 

i Oldham, population, 17 
I Glean (New York), 569 
I Olmut/, (Liechtenstein), 1085 
' Oloke-Meji (Nigeria), 241 
! Olonets (kussia), 1229 
i Olongapo, (P.I.), naval station, 455 
i Olosega Island (Samoa), 637 

■ Oltenia (Rumania), 1218 

i Oita (Rumania), dopt., 1218 
' Olympia (Washipgton), 613 
' Omaha (Nebraska), 445, 556, 657 
Oman, 1161 ; British port, 1161 
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OMA 

Omariiru (G.S.W. Africa), 940 
Omdurman (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
Omoa (Honduras), 1017 
Omsk (Russia-ii^-Asia), 1234, 1237 
Ouitsha (Nigeria), 241 
Onotoa Island (Pacific), 428 
Ontario, agriculture, 286, 312 

— area and population, 279, 311 

— births, marriages, deaths, 280 

— constit. & gov., 276-7, 278, 311 

— copper, 313 

— crops, 286, 312 

— education, 281, 282, 312 

— finance, 284, 312 

— fisheries, 288, 313 

— forestry, 287, 313 

— fruit, 313 

— gold, 313 

— liidians, 312 

— land sales, 312, 313 

— live stock, 313 

— inanutacturea, 313 

— mining 288, 313 

— ministry, 311 

— • ])olitical ])firties, 311 

— production and industry, 312 

— railways, 293, 313 

— religion, 281 

— ^jm^sentation, 276, 277, 311 

— telephones, 313 

— towns, 312 

— universities, 312 

— wheat, 286, 312 

Ontong Java Islands (Pacific), 428 
Opobo (Nig(;ria), 242 
Oporto (Port.), 1199 ; univ., 1199 
Oran (Algeria), 8l5, 869 
Orange (New k^outh Wales), 859 
Orange (Now Jersey), 563 
Orange Free State Province 

— Administrator, 236 

— agriculture, 238 

— area and population, 214, 236 

— births, marriages, deaths, 236 

— hooka of reference, 238 

— cattle-raising, 238 

— coal, 220 

— commerce, 238 

constitution and govern., 212, 236 
^ customs valuation, 288 

— diamonds, 219, 286 

— education, 237 
^ finance, 237 


ORU 

Orange Free St., local gvt., 213, 286 

— minerals, 219, 220 

— money, weights, ^ measures, 238 

— production and industry, 238 
— Ihovincial Council, 213 

1 — railways, 222 
^ — religion, 237 
i — representation, 212, 213 
i — salt, 220 

Orebro (Sweden), 1315 ; town, 1316 
Oregon, agriculture, 460, 585 
: — area and population, 442, 458, 5?4 
I — banks, 586 
j — canal, 586 
I — charity, 585 
; — coal, 586 

: — constitution and government, 584 
; — defence, 585 
: — education, 585 
j — finance, 685 
; — fisheries, 586 
' - “ forestry and timber, 463, 585 
— Germans in, 585 

— ^iold, 586 

— Indian reset vaiions, 585 

— irrigation, 585 

— live stock, 585 

— manufactures, 586 

— milling, 586 
])aupers, 585 

— production and industry, 585 

— public lands, 45,8 

— railways, 586 
; — religion, 585 

I — representation, 437, 584 
I — ■ shipping, 476, 586 
I — towns, 585 
' — university, 585 
I — wheat, 460, 586 
I — wool, 586 

! Orel (Russia), 1229 ; town, 1238 
: Orenbur" (Rus. ), 1229, 1 233 ; tu - . 1233 
I Orense (Spain), province, 1296 
: Oriente (Cuba), province, 800 
Oriente (Ecuador), 819 
Orissa (India), see Hifiar 
Orizaba (Mexico), 1089 
Orkney Isles, area and pop., 20 
Orleans (France), 831 
; Oro (Ecuador), 819 
Orsova (Hungary), fort, 667 
Oruro (Bolivia), 726 ; 727 
Osaka (Japan), 1061 
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OSA 

Oscarsborg (Norway), fort, 1152 
Osh (Russia in Asia), 1234 
Oshkosh (Wisconsin), 610 
Osiek (Hungary), 601 
Osman Mali mud, Sul t.,Mijertins, 1051 
Osnabruck ( Prussia), 964 
Ossovets (Russia), fort, 1240 
Ostend (Belgium), 709 
Ostergotland (Sweden), prov\, 1315 
Ostkreis (Saxe-Altenburg), 982 
(Jstrog (Montenegro), 1098 
Oswego (New York), 569 
Otago district (New Zealand), 416 
Otarii (Japan), 1061 
Otavi (German S.W. Africa), 940 
Otjivvarongo (G.S.W. Africa), 040 
Otsu (Japan), 1061 
CTitawa (Canada), 278, 279 

— port, 292 

— university, 312 
Ottoman Empire, set Turkey 
Otumwa (Iowa), 520 
Otzuco (Peru), coca in, 1102 
Oudh, sec United Provinc«'s 
Oujda (Morocco), 1102 
Oulgarct (French India), 862 
Outjo disf. (German 8. W. Af.), 939 
Outposts (Dutch East Indies), 1128 
Ovambo race (G.S.W. A f.), 939 
Overyssel (Nctherlarids), 1113, 1115 
Oviedo (Spain), i>rov., 1296), 1304 

— town, 1297 ; university, 1298 
Owensboro’ (Ky. ), 525 

Oxford, pop., 17 ; university, 30, 81 
Oyapoc (Frencii Guian.'i), 894 
OyarziiD (S[)aiD), fort, 1302 


Paarl (Cape Colony), 225 
Pabellon de Pica (Chye), 1192 
Pabianice (Russian Poland), 1234 
Pachuca (Mexico), 1089 
Pacific Is. (Br.), 96, 341,427 

— books of reference, 430 
High Commissioner, 427 

— (French), 861, 862, 805, 896, 807 

— (German), 937, 943, 944 
Padang (Dutch East Indies), 1131 
Padua or Padova (Italy), 1026 

— - town, 1029 ; university, 1032 
Paduca (Kentucky), 525 
Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 637 


PA\ 

Pahang (Malay State), 168, 174, 175 
I’aisley, population, 21 
Paita (New Caledonia), 806 
Paklioi (China), ]>ort. 774 
Pakuarn forts (Siam)*, 1288 
Paknampoh (Siam), 1280 
Pakyong (Sikkim), 166 
Palapyc Road (Bechuanalaiid), 205 
Palau or Pclcw Islands, 037, 043, 044 
Palatinate (Bavaria), 954, 055 
Paleinbang (Dutch Ea^^t Indies), 1 120 
Palencia (Spain), province, 1296 
Palermo (Sicily) 1027 ; port, 1046 

— town, 1029 ; universitv, 1032 
Palestine, 1317, 1348; agr. cols., 1357 
Palit or Peilis (Malay), 178, 179 
Palma (Balearcs), 1297 

Palmas, Las (S])anisli Islands), 1207 

— wireless station, 1307 
Palmerston Island (Cook Is.), 422 
Palmerston North (N. Z.), 410 
Palm kermds ami oil, Smin’cs of 
■— Belgian t’ongo, 721 

— Dahomey, 886 

— Eritrea, 1050 

— Fr. Guinea, 885 
-Gambia, 244 

— Gold Coast, 245, 24*; 

- Kaimunn, 938, 939 

— Lii>eria, 1053 

- Nigeria, 241, 242 

— I’oiidicliery, 863 

— Siena l.,<'ono, 248 

— Togolaiid, 937, 038 
Palmyra Island (]’a(uTic), 429 
Parnpa Central (Argciiitina), 653 
Pamplona (S])ain), 1297 ; tort, 1302 
Pamwe race (Spani.sh Afrifci), 1310 
Panama, agriculture, 1164 

— area and ])()pulatioii, 1163 

— hank, 1165 

- births, deaths, marriages, 1163 

- hooks of reference, 1167 
boundary, 1163 

-- canal, 454, 780, 1163, 1165-7 

— Chinese in, 1163 

— commerce, 1164 

— cnrroncy, 1165 
~~ debt, 1164 

— diplomatic representatives, 1167 

— education, 1164 

— finance, 1164 
--Germans in, 1163, 1164 
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PAN 

Panama, govcnimciit, 1105 

— novernoi',,1160 
•— justice, 1164 

— live stock, 11^4 

— minerals, 11 6 4 

— money and credit, 1 165 

— pearl fishery, 1161 

— postal statistics, 1 165 

— President, 1103 

— production, 1164 
■ - provinces, 1J63 

— - railways, 1164 

— rubber, 1 1 64 

— shipping, 1165 

— town, 1163, 1165 

— towns, 1163, 1165 

— university, 1164 

l*anama Canal and Zone, 454, 780, 
1163, 1165^7 

— area, 1165 
defenco, 453, 454 

— Governor, 1166 

Panay Island (Philippines), 632 
Panderina (Turkey), woollens, 1359 
Pangani (German East Africa), 941 
Pangkor Island (Perak), 169 
Panjgur (Palindiistan 163, 164 
Painin (Goa), 1205 
PajllftJt (Tahiti), 897 
Paphos (Cyprus), 112 
Papua, Territoiy of, 341, 343, 405 

— agriculture, 405 

area and po}>ulation, 405 

— banks, 406 

- books of reference, 406) 

- commerce, 106 

- copper, 405 

- education, 406 
— ■ finance, 406 

- forests, 406 

— gold, 406 

— government, 405 

— justice, 406 

— Lieut. -Governor, 405 
~ live stock, 406 

— petroleum region, 406 

— ports, 406 

— production, 405 

— rubber, 405 
shipi)ing, 407 

— wireless station, 407 

Pan! (Brazil), 735 ; rubber, 739 

— arsenal, 739 


PAR 

Paraguari (Paraguay), 1170 
Paraguay, ngriciilture, 1171 

— area and [) 0 }>ulation, 1170 

— army, 1171 

- banks, 1173 

— books of reference, 1173 

— boundary questions, 727, 1170 

- cattle roaidug, 1171 

— commerce, 1172 

— constitution and government, 1169 

- cultivation, 1171 

— debt, 1171 

— defence, 1171 

— diplomatic representatives, 1173 

— education, 1170 

— - finance, 1170 

— Germans in, 1170 

— immigration, 1170 

— import duties, 1172 

— justice, 1170 

— live stock, 1171 

— money ai^d credit, 1173 

— navy, 1171 

— l)osts and tclegraplis, 1 1 72 

— President, 1169 

— ju'oduction ami industry, 1171 

— railways, 1172 

— religion, 1170 

— shi])ping, 1172 

— sugar, 1171 

— tobacco, 1171 

— towns, 1170 

— university, 1170 

— weights and measures, 1173 

— wireless stations, 1172 
Paiahyba (Brazil), 735 

Paraiso, El (Hond.), tobacco, 1018 
Paramari1)0 (Surinam), 1135 
Parana (Argentina), 654 ; univ., 654 
ParanA (Brazil), 735 ; coal, 739 
Parchim (Meckfenburg-Schw. ) 967 
Pargana-Manimr St. (India), 142, 143 
Paris, faculties, &c., 835, 836, 837 

— finance, 841 

— fortifications, 841 

- local government, 827 
“ population, 831 
Parkersburg (West Virginia), 616 
Parma(It.), 1026 ;1029 

— university, 1032 
Paro (Bhutan), 725 

I'arramatta (New South Wales), 359 
Parry Is, (New Zealand), 422 
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PAR 

Parsis, or Giiebres (India), 131 
Parsis, Persia, 1177 
Parsons (Kaiis.), 522 
Partab Singh, ruler, Kashmir, 126 
Partick, population, 21 
Pasha Ikitgche (Turkov), ghiss, 1358 
Paso, El (Tex.), 445, 602 
Passaic (New Jersey), 445, 563 
Passau (Germany), faculties, 909 
Paste (Colombia), 788 ' 
fatagonia (Chile), 755 
Paterson (New Jersey), 445, 563 
Pathan race (Baluchistan), 164 
Patiala (India), 128; town, 130 
Patiia (India), 130 
Patras (Creece), 999 
Patriarch of Alexand,, 254, 612, 1234 
Patriarch of C’onstantiuople, 646, 
1234, 1349 

Patricia, dial. (Canada), 312 
Pail (France), 831 

Paiicartanibo dist. (Peru), colTce, 1191 
Paulpietersburg (Natal), 229 
Pavia (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1029 
Pavlograd (Russia), 1233 
Pawtucket (R. I. ), 445, 591, 593 
Paysandu (Uruguay), 1366, 1370 

— town, 1367 

Payta (Peru), hats, 821 

Paz, l^a (Boliv. ), 726 ; 728; univ., 727 

Paz, La (Mexico), 1088 

Pearl Islands (Panama), 1164 

Pearl I.agoon (Nicaragua), 1143 

P6cs (Hungary), 691 

Pedregal (Panama), ]>ort, 1163 

Pedro Cays, (West lndie.s), 332, 335 

Peel (Isle of Man), 89 

Peking, 765, 766 ; university, 766 

— wireless station, 775 

Pelew Is. (Ger. Pa<'i.), 937, 943, 944 
Peinba Island, 182, 1,90 

— plove industry, 191 

— tireless station, 192 
Penang (Straits Sett.), 168, 169 
Pen idle (Portugal), lace, 1202 
Pensacola (F^a. ), naval station, 456 
Pennsylvania, agriculture, 460 

— area a.nd pop., 441, 458, 587 

— banks, 590 

— books of reference, 590 

— diaritv, 588 

— coal, 465, 589, 590 
constitutipn and government, 586 


PER 

Pennsylvania, dairying, 461 

— defence, 688 

— education, 587 

— finance, 588 

— forestry, 589 

— iron, 589 

— leather trade, 689 

— live stock, 589 

— manufactures, 589 

— mining, 465, 589 

— natural gas, 589 ^ 

-- petroleum, 589 

— })roduction and industry, 589 

— railways, 590 

— religion, 587 

— representation, 437, 587 

— tobacco, 461, 589 
universities, 588 

— wheat, 460, 589 

— wool, 589 

Peuoii de la Goinera (8p. Af.), 1297 
Penononic (Panama), 1163 
Penrliyn Island (Cook Islands), 422 
Pen.sacola (Florida), 507, 508, 509 

— naval yard, 455, 508 
Pensions, sec Invalidity, and Old- 

Age, ki)., Pensions 
Penza (Russia), 1229 ; town, 1233 
Peoria, (Illinois), 445, 515 
Perak (Malay vSt.), 168, 169, 1/4, i/5 
Rerenc District { Peru), t;o(fee, 1191 
Pergamino (Argentina), 654 
Periiii Island (Red Sea), 100 
l\udns, Las (Nicaragua), 1143 
Pei’lis (Malay State), 177, 178 
Perm (Russia), 1229 ; town, 1233 
Pernambuco (Brazil), 735, 739 
Peniik coal mines (Bulgaria), 748 
IVr]>ignan (France), 831 
Persia, figricultiire, 1180 

— area and population, 1177 

— army, 1179 

— banks, 1182 

— books of rdorcnce, 1185 

— coal, 1180 

— cominerco, 1180 

— constitution, 1175 

— copper, 1 1 80 

— cultivation, 1180 

— customs, 1178 

— debt, 1179 

— defence, 1179 

— diplomatic represcutaUvea, 1185 
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PER 

Persia, education, 1178 

— finance, 1178 

— foreign loafis, 1178 

— government, central, 1175 
local, 11 76* 

— justice, 1178 

— local government, 1170 

— Mejliss or Majlis, 117H 

— minerals, 1180 

— ministry, 1176 

— - money and credit, 1182 

— money, weights, measures, 1184 

— naphtha, 1180 

— National Council, 1176 

— navy, 1180 

— official titles, 1176 

— oil wells, 1 1 80 

— pearl fishing, 1187 

— ports, 1178, 1179, 1180, 1182 
““ posts and telegraphs, 1183 

— production and industry, 1180 

— })rovinc(‘s, 1176 

— railway, 1183 
religion, 1177 

— roads, 1183 

— - royal family, 1175 

— Shah, 1175 

— silk, 1180, 1181 

— i*i'«^eigiis from 1791, 1175 

— s[>heres of foreign influence, 1176 

— towns, 1177 

— wheat, 1 ISO 

— wool, 1180 

Persian Gulf pearl fisliery, 1187 
-ports, 1178, 1179, “ll80, 1182, 
1187, see also Oman 
IVrth (Scotland), population, 21 
-- fW. Aust), 354, 392; univ., 393 
j’erth Amhoy (Ni^w Jersey), 503 
Peru, agriculture, 1191 
-- area and population, 1187 

— army, 1191 

— hanks, 1194 

— books of reference, 1195 

— boundary treaties and disputes, 

727, 736, 818, 1188 

— coal, 1192 

— coffee, 1191 
-—commerce, 1192 

— constitution and government, 1187 
copper, 11^2, 1193 

cotton, 1191, 1193 

— customs, 1193 


p|:t 

I Peru, debt, 1191 
I — defence, 1191 

! — departments & prov., 1187, 1188 
i — diplomatic representatives, 1195 
; — education, 1189 
I — finance, 1190 
I — gold, 1192 

— guano, 1192 

I — hat trade, 821 

— Japanese inf 1061 
: — justice, 1189 

i — minerals, 1192 

— money and credit, 1194 

— money, weights, & measures, 1195 

— navy, 1191 

— petroleum, 1192, 1193 

— posts and telegraphs, 1194 
— President, 1187 

— production and industry, 1191 
— ^ provinces, 751, 1188 

— railways, 1193 

— religion, 1189 

— rice, 1191 

— rubber, 1 1 89 

— shipping and navigation, 1193 

— sugar, 1191 

— tobacco, 1191 

— towns, 1187-8 

— universiti(‘s, 1189 

— wheat, 1191 

— wireless stations, 1194 
Perugia (Italy), 1026 ; 1029 

— university, 1082 
Peruvian Corporation, 1190 
Pesaro e Urbino (Italy), prov., 1026 
Pesaro (Italy), town, 1029 
Pescadores Island (Japan), 1059, 

1060, 1078 

Peshawur (India), 130 
I Pespire (Honduras), 1017 
i Potch (Montenegro), 1097 
! Peten (Guatemala), timber, 1009 
Peter 1. (King), Serbia, 1277 
Petersburg (A^irginia), 610 
I’etervarad (Hungary), fort, 667 
Petit Bassam, see Port Bouet 
Petrograd, 1234, 1235 

— illiteracy, 1237 

— justice, 1237 

— province, 1230 

— town, 1233 

— university, 1235 
Petrokow, 1234 
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PET 

Petroleum, Naphtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil yielding regions 
Algeria, 871-2 Morocco, llOo 

Austria, Natal, 231 

Baluch’st 11,161 N icaragiia 1143 

Barbados. 331 I’apna, 405 

Bolivia, 729 Bersia, 1180 

Borneo, 103 Peru, 1193 

(Jan’da, 301,313 l^ortugucse 

China, 772 Cols., 1207 

Colombia, 790 Kurnania, 1222 

Dutch East Russia, 1246, 

Indies, 1133 1247, 1255 

Ecuador, 821 Sarawak, 104 

FrenchCols.871 Trinidad, 338 

Gt. Britain, 68 Turkey, 1358 

India, 146 U.S.A., 465, 

Italy, 1042 475, and see 

Japan, 1069 States 

Mexico, 1091 Venezuela, 1376 

Petropavlovhk (Kamclmtkah 1234 
Petropavlovsk (Siberia), 1234 
Petropolis (P>razil), silk mills, 739 
Petrozavodsk (Russia). 1233 
Pe t r i k 0 V ka ( Ru.ss i a ), 1233 
Pforzheim (Baden), 907, 951 
Philadeli)hia (Liberia), 1082 
Philadelphia (Pen II.), 445, 587, 589 

— shipping, 474, 476, 589, 590 
Philippeville (Algeria), 869 
Philippine Islands, agriculture, 633 

— area and population, 632 

— banks, 635 

— biiths and deatbs, 632 

— books of reference, 63S 

— Chinese in, 632 

— coinage, 635 

— commerce, 634 

- defence, 453, 4 51, 455, 632 

— divi.sions, 631 

— education, 633 

— finance, 632 

— forests, 634 

— gold, 634 

— government, 440, 631 

— Governor, 631 

— immigration, 632 

— justice, 632 

— mining, 634 

— naval station, 455 

— petroleum, 634 

— posts and telegraphs, 635 

— prorluction aud industry, 633 


PLE 

Philippines, provinces, 631 

— railways, 635 

— religion, 632 

— rice and tobacco. 633 

— roads, 635 

- sliipping, 635 

— university, 633 

— vital statistics, 632 
Pliilippopolis (Bulgaria), 745 ; 746 
Phocis (Greece), 998 

I’hfenix (Arizona), 488, 489 
Phcfiiiix Island (Pacific), 428 
Phthiotis (Greece), 998 
Piacenza (Italy), 1026; fort., 1036; 
-- town, 1029 
Piauhy (Brazil), 735 
Picbinclia (Ecuador), 819 
Piedmont (Italy), 1025. 1013 

— silk cu!tni<‘, 1 041 
Pierre (South Dakota), 596 
Pietermaritzburg (Natal), 215, 229 
Pillau (Germany), fort., 914 
Pillzhum (Ecuador), silver, S21 
Pil.sen (Austria), 678 

Pinar del Rio (Cuba), 800 

- town, 801 

Pine Bluff (Arkan.«as), 491 
Pines, Isle of (French Pacific ^, 8 96 
Ping Vang (Korea), jiort, 1074, 1075 
Pin.sk (Rmssia), 1233 
Piolrkow (Russian Poland), 1230 
I’ineus (Greece), 999, 1003, 1004 
Pirrna.sen.s (Bavaria), 955 
Pirot (Serbia), 1278 ; town, 1279, 1282 
Pisa (Italy), 1020 ; 1029 ; nniv., 1032 
Pisco (Peru), wirele.ss station, 1194 
Pishin ( Baluchistan), 162, 165 
Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 428 
Piti (Guam), }>nrt, 636 
Ihttsburg (Kans. ), 522 
Pittsburg (Pa.), 445, 587 
Pittsfield (Ma.ssacbu.sctt.s), 537 
Pitzewo (Cliina), 773, 1078 
Piura (Peru), 1188 
PizaiTo (Colombia), 788 
Pizpiz (Nicaragua), niine.s, 1143 
Plainfield (N.J. ), 563 
IMata, La (Arg. ), 654 ; univ., 654 
Plaucn (Saxony), 906, 988 
Plea.sant Island (German Pacific) 
wireless .station, 944 
Idevlje (Montenegro), 1097 
Plevlje (Serbia), dept., 1279 
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PLE 

Ploviia or rievcii (Bul^^aria), 745; 746 
Plook (Hiissiafl Poland), 1230 

— towi, 1234 

Ploiisti (Rumania), 1219 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 745 
Plymouth, population, 17 ; port, 82 
Plymouth (Montserrat), 336 
Piiom-Penh (Cambodia), 865 
Pobo (Dahomey), 886 
Pocatello (Idaho), 512 
Podgoritza (Molttcncgro), 1097 
Potlolia (Russia), 1230 
Podor (Seno-al), 884 
Podrinyo (Serbia), de[)i., 1278 
Poincai’i', K. , French President, 824 
Pointe-a-Pitre (Guadeloupe), 893 
Pointe-des-Galets (Reunion), 881 
Poitiers (France), 831 ; faculties, N35 
Pola (Lstria), 678 ; fortihcation, 667 

— naval station, 667, 669 
Poland, area& pop , 1229, 1230, 1231 
--education, 1235, 1236, 1237 

— forests, 1246 

— forts, 1240 

— government, 1227, 1228, 1230 

— justice, 1237, 1245 

— - live stock, 1245 

— 1246, 1247 
- religion, 1235 

— - towns, 1*233 

— university, 1237 
Polonnoye (Russia), 1233 
Polotsk (Russia), 1233 

Poltava (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1*233 
Pomerania, area and pop., 974 
Ponapo (Caroline Islands), 943 
Ponce (Porto Rico), 629 
Pondicliery (French India), 862, 863 
l^oiidolaiul (Capo Colony), 225 
Poiigo (le Manscriche, 1189 
Ponta Delgada (Azores), 1199 
Poiitevcdra (Sjiain), province, 1296 
I'oona (India), 130 
Poop6, Lake (Bolivia), salt at, 729 
Popayaii (Colom.), 788 ; univ., 789 
Portage la Prairie (Canada), 305 
Portalegro (Port.), 1198, 1199 
Port Alexander (Angola), 1207 
Port Antonio (Jamaica), 333 
Port Arthur (China), 764, 773, 779, 
1060, 1078 

Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 1013 
Port Bell (Uganda), 188 


POR 

Port Blair (Andamaiis), Penal settle 
ments, 167 

Port Cornwallis (Andamans), 167 
Port Darwin (N. Terr., Aust. ), 403 
Port de Paix (Haiti), 1013 
Port Fid ward ( Wei-Hai- Wei), 181 
i Port Klizabetli (Cape Col), 215, 225 
! Port Gen til (French Congo), 875 
I Port Harcourt ^Nigeria), 241, 242 
{ Port Herald (Nyasalaiid), 197, 198 
I Port Huron (Michigan), 543 
I Portland (Maine), 445, 530, 532 
I Portland (Oregon), 445, 585, 586 
j Port Jjinion (Costa Rica), 797 
I Port Louis (Mauritius), 195 
Port Maria (Jamaica), 333 
i Port Moresby (Papua), 406 
' — wireless station, 407 
i Porto (Portugal), 1198 
! Porto Alegre (Brazil), 735, 739 
i Porto Maurizio (Italy), 1025 ; 10*29 
I Porto Novo (Daliomey), 886 
j Porto Rico, area and pop., 442, 629 
i — books of reference, 631 
! — commerce, 630 
! — cojiimunications, 630 
I — debt, 629 
I — defence, 453, 629, 630 
j -- education, 629 
I — tinance, 629 
I — forests, 452 
! — fruit, 630 
j — government, 439, 628 
I — i.slands, 630 
j — naval base, 630 
I — occupations of the people, 629 
; — ])roduction and industry, 630 

— railways, 630 

— representation, 628, 629 

— slii})ping, 476, 630 

— sugar, tobacco, 630 

— towns, 629 

— university, 629 

; Porto Seguro (Togolaiul), 937 
Port of Spain (Trinidad), 337 
Port Royal (S.C.), naval stn., 455 
Port Said, 252, 253, 263 ; tin, 253 
Portsmouth (Now Hampshire), 561 
! — naval station, 455, 661 
i Portsmouth (Ohio), 579 
1 Portsmouth, population, 17 
I Portsmouth (Virginia), 610 
1 Port Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
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Port Sudan, wireless station, 272 
Port Talbot, 70, 82 
Port Townsend (IJ S.A.)) 015 
Portudal (Senegal), 884 
Portugal, agriculture, 1201 

— area and population, 1108 

— army, 1201 
colonial, 1201 

— banks, 1203 

— births, deaths and inai riagcs, 1109 

— books of reference, 1209 

— coal, 1202 

— colonics and dependen, , 1 1 98, 1 205 

— commerce, 1 202 

— constitution, 1197 

— debt, 1200 
defence, 1201 

— diplomatic representatives, 1204 

— education, 1199 

— emigration, 1199 

— finance, 1200 

— fisheries, 1202 

— foreigners, 1198 

— forests, 1201 

— fruit, 1201 

— governineiit, 1197 

— iron, 1202 

— justice and crime, 1200 

— mines, 1202 

— ministers, 1197 

— money, weights & ineastires, 1203 

— National Council, 1197 

— navy, 1201 

— ])osts and tch^gr.iplis, 1203 

— President, 1197 

— r production and industry, 1201 

— provinces and districts, 1198 

— raihvays, 1203 

— religion, 1199 

— shipping and navigation, 1203 

— towns, 1199 

— universities, 1199 

— Upper Chamber, 1197 

— wiieat, 1202 

-- wine, 1202, 1203 
Portuguese Africa, 1205, 120d~9 
^ Asia, 1205, 1200 

— India, 1205, 1206 
Portugueza (Venezueda), state, 1374 
Posen, area and pop., 974 ; faculties, 

909; forts, 914; town, 907 
Potonza (Italy), 1027 ; towli, 1029 
Poti (Russia), fort, 1248 


Potosi (Bolivia), 726 ; town, 727 
Potsdam (Prussia), 96 1 
F^otlatch (U.S.A.), lumber mill, 514 
Poughkeepsie (Nev( York), 569 
Pozarevatz (Serbia), 1278; town, 1279 
Pozsony (Hungary), 691 

— university, 693 

Pradera (Colombia), iron works, 790 
Prague (Austria), 678 

— university, 680 

Prahova (Rumania), 1218; petrol, 1222 
Praia (Cape Verde Islands), 1206 
Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 200, 201 
Pressbiirg, see Pozsony 
Preston, pojmlation, 17 
Pretoria (South Africa), 213, 215, 232 

— nniv(‘rsity, 216 

Prihilol Is. (Alaska), seal fisheries, 625 
Prilnki (Russia), 1233 
Primorskaya (Siberia), 1230 
Prince Albeit (Canada), 318 
Prince Edward Island, agric. , 286, 314 

— area and population, 279, 314 

— books of relerence. 315 

— coiiHlit. &govt,, 276-7, 278, 314 

— crops, 286, 314 

— education, 281, 314 

— finance, 284, 31 4 

— fislieiics, 28S, 315 

— forests, 314 

— - fox ranching, 314 

- live stock, 314 

- manufactures, 315 
*— ministry, 314 

oysters, 315 

- p')liti(’al parties, 314 

- production and industry, !ni 
railways, 293, 314 

- religion, 281, 314 

— representation, 276, 277, 314 
— telephones, 314 

— towns, 314 

— wheat, 286, 314 
IhineeKnjiert (British Columbia), 302 
Princeton University (U.S.A.), 563 
Principe I.s. (Portugal), 1206, 1206 
Prishib (Russia), 1233 

Pristina (Serbia), (h'pt., 1279 
Prizren (»Serbia), 1279 ; town, 1279 
Proskurov (Russia), l233 
Prossnitz (Austria), 678 
Providence Island (Seychelles), 200 
Providence (Rhode Is. ), 446, 691 
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Province Wellesley (Penang), 168, 169 
Prussia, Abg^ordiiotenliaus, 972 

— agriculture, 978 

— area and po})»lation, 901, 974 

— array, 915, 916, 978 

— beer, 979 

— births, marriages, deaths, 904, 975 

— books of reference, 980 

— canals, 979 

— coal, 979 

— commerce, i79 

— constitution, 972 

— crops, 979 

— customs union, 979 
™ debt, 978 

— defence, 915, 916, 978 

— education, 908, 976 

— emigration, 905, 975 

— estimates, 978 

— finance, 977, 978 

— foreigners, 975 

— government, 972 
local, 974 

— Herrenhaus, 972 

■ - illegitimacy, 975 

— iron and steel, 923, 979 

— justice and crime, 977 


— Landtag, 972 

— live stock, 922, 979 

— local government, 974 

— manufactures, 923, 924 

— matricular contrilmtion, 913 

— minerals, 922, 923, 979 
ministry, 973 

-- political parties, 973 

— product ion and iiidustiy, 978 

— provinces, 974 

— railways, 930, 979 
electric, 979 

— religion, 907, 976 

— representn., 901, 97*^; local, 974 

— royal family, 899, 953, 958, 970, 

9^3, 996 

-- savings banks, 979 

— - town ami rural pojuilatioii, 975 

— towns, 906, 907 

— universities, 909-10, 976-7 

— wheat, 979 

— wine, 979 

Prussia (E. & W.), area, &c., 974 . 
Przemysl (Austria) j 678; fort, 667 


Ciim, 899, 970 
:iiigs from 1701, 971 


QEN 

Pskov (Russia), 1230; town, 1233 
Pudukkoitai (Madras), state, 127 
Puebla (Mexico), 1089 ; town, 1089 
Pueblo (Colorado), 497 
Pueblo Indians (IJ.S.A.) 566 
Puerto Barrios (Guatemala), 1010 
Puerto Bello (Panama), 1163 
Puerto Colombia, 788, 191 
Puerto CortesJHoiid. ), 1017 
Puerto Estrella (Colombia), 788 
Puerto Herrera (Honduras), 1019 ^ 

Puerto Montt (Chile), wirelesssta., 758 
Ihierto Mudis (Panama), 1163 
Puerto Plata (Santo Domingo), 1273 
Puerto Sal (Homl), cocoauiits, 1018 
Puertoviejo (Ecuador), 819 
Puget Sound (Wash. ), shipping, &c., 
615, 625 ; naval stn. , 455, 6lf 
Pukapuka I. (Cook Islands), 422 
Puket Is. (Siam), 1286 ; tin, 1289 
Pulaiitien (China), 773, 1078 
Pulo Cambing (Timor), 1206 
Punakha (Bliutan), 725 
Punjab, agricultujc, 142, 143 

— area and pop., 121, 124, 128, 131 

— births and deaths, 129 
— • education, 132 

— liiiance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 121, 122 
—•justice, 134 

— land revenue, 137 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 154 

— states, 125, 126, 127 

— tea, 144 

- trade, 150 

— university, 132 
Ihino (Peru), 1188 

Puiita Arenas (Costa Rica), prov., 794 

- port, 798 ^ 

— town, 795 

— wireless station, 758 

Punta Lobos (Chili), guano, 1192 
Putna (Rumania), dept., 1217 
Putumayo ju’ov. ((Jolombia), 788 
Pyatigorsk (Caucasus), 1234 
Pygmies (Uganda), 187 
Pyrgos (Greece), 999 

Qacha’s Nek (Basutoland), 203 
Qaliubia (Egypt), 252, 253 
Qona (Egypt), ^52, 253 ; town, 254 
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Quaii^-iiiim mines (Annam), 8t)f> 
Quebec, agiicultiue, 286, ;>1G 

— area and ])opulation, 279, 316 

— births, marriages, deaths, 280 

— books of reference, 317 

— cities, 316 

— constitution k govern men l, 276, 

277, 278, 315 

— copper, 317 

— crops, 286, 316 

— education. 281, 316 

— finance, 284, 316 

— fisheries, 288, 317 

— forests, 287, 317 

— live stock, 316 
manufactures, 317 

mining and minerals, 288, 2,17 

— miiiistiy, 315 

- political parties, 315 

— port, 292 

— production and industry, 316 

— railways, 293, 317 

— religion, 281 

— representation, 276, 277, 315 

— telephones, 317 

— universities, 281, 316 

— wheat, 286, 316 

Quebec (town), 279, 316 ; port, 292 
Queens (New Yoik\ 445, 568, 569 
Queen's University Colls., Ireland, 31 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 31 
Queensland (Australia), 341 

— ~ aborigines, 379 

— Agent-General, 378 

— agi’iculture, 381 

— area and }jopuhitioii, 313, 378 

— artesian wells, 383 

— banks, 353, 384 

— births, ]iiamag(‘S, <l«‘aths, 314, 379 

— books of reference, ^384 

— Chinese in, 379 

— coal, 383 

— commerce, 350, 383 

~ constitution and govt., 342, 377 

— copper, 383 

— cotton, 382 

— crops, 382 

— customs, 383 

— debt, 381 

— defence, 381 

— education, 380 

emigration and immigration, 379 

— finance, 381 


RAI3 

Queensland, forests, 382 

— Germans in, 379 

— - gold, 381 

— Governor, 378 ^ 

— inhabited houses, 343 

— Japaurse in, 379 

— justice and crime, 380 
- laud tcuuK', 381 

— live stock, 348, 382 

— local government, 37<8 

— mines and minerals^ 383 

— ministry, 378 

— money and creflil, 353, 354, 3S1 

— naval \inits, 381 

— oc(‘upatioiis of the [»cople, 379 

— old-age k invalidity pensions. 380 

— - pauperism, 380 

— )>olilie,al parties, 378 

— - i)ort, 352 

— precious st(»nes, 383 
production and industry, 38! 

-- railw'ays, 353 

— religion, 3S0 

— representation, 342, 377 
sheep, 348, 082 

— shipping, 352, 383 

— sugar, 3^2 

— t imher trade, 382 
-- town.s, 379 

— university, 380 

— wheat, 382 

— w'iiie, 382 

— wool, 382, 384 

— Sec also Australia, Commonwealth 
Queretaro (Mexi(!o),1089; town, 1089; 

opals, 1091 

Quetta (Ualuchi -taij), 162, 163, 165 
Quezaltenango (Guatemala), 1008 
(,)uibdu (Coloinbij), 788 
Quilimane (Toil. K. Af. ), 1207, 1208 
(^uilmes (Argentina), 654 
Quincy (Illinois), 515 
Quincy (Massaclmsetts), 537 
Qui-Nhon (Annam), pf>rt, 865 
Quintana Koo (Me.xieo), state, 1089 
<iuis<jueya Is., sex Santo Domingo 
Quito (Kcuador)<819 ; university, 819 
Quitia (Gobi Coast), 245 
Quthing ( liasutoland), 203 


Rahai (British East Africa), 183 
Rabat (Morocco), 1101, 1103 
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Rtibaiil, (K. Wilh. Land), 943 
Racine (Wiseonsin), 619, 620 
Iladom (H. Poland), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Raiatea J. (Fronuli Oceania), 897 
Raivavae Is. (French Oceania), 897 
Rajputana (India), area, &c., 125 

— government, 125 

— native states, 125, 126, 127 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 154 

Raka Island (Persian Gulf), 101 
Rakaanga Island (Cook Is,), 422 I 
Raleigh (North Carolina), 574 1 

Ralick Is. (German Paeilic), 944 I 

Rilinpur (India), 128 ; town, 130 i 
Ramsey (Isle of Man), 89 
Randers (Denmark), 808 
Rangoon (Burma), 130; trade, 152 
Rangpo (Sikkim), 166 
Raoul I. (New Zedand), 422 
Rapa Island (French Pacitic), 897 
Rarotonga Island (Cook Islands), 422 
Rastatt (Baden), 951 ; fort, 914 
Ratack Is, (German Pacific), 944 
Ratishon (Bav.), 955; faculties, 909 i 

Ratzeburg (Germany), prov., 968 i 

Ravenna (Italy), 1026 ; towji, 1029 
Ra^^n^urg (Wurttemherg), 993 
Rawalpindi (India), 130 
Reading, po[)., 17 ; College, 30, 31 ■ 

Reading (Pennsylvania), 445, 587 ! 

Recife (Brazil), 735 i 

Red Deer (Canada), 299 
Red Sea pro. (A.-E. Slid.), cotton, 270 i 
Redonda Is. (West Indies), 335, 336 i 

Regensburg, see Ratisbon ; 

Regina (Canada), 279, 318 j 

Reggio di Calabria (Italy), 1027 ; 

— town, 1029 I 

Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1026; tn.,1029 
Rehoboth dist. (G.S.W. AtV.), 939 
Reichenbach (Saxony), 988 
Keichenberg (Austria), 678 
Reichsland, see Alsace-Lorraine 
Reims (France), 831 ; fort. 841 
Rejaf (Uganda), 188, 189 
Rcimyre (Sweden), glass, 1322 
Rombau (Malay State), 174 
Remireriiont (France), fortress, 841 
Roinscheid (Prussia), 907 
Reiidova Island (Pacific), 428 
Rennell Island (Pacific), 423 
Rennes (France), 831 ; faculties, 835 


Reno (Nevada), 559 
Renong (Siam), tin, 1289 
Resht (Persia), 1177 
Resistencia (Argentina), 654 
Rethymnoii (Crete), 998 
Reunion Island, 860, 861, 862, 881 
Reuss (elder branch), 901, 903, 905, 
908, 913, 980 

Reuss (younger branch), 901, 903, 
905, 908, 913, 981 
Reuss-Gera, 981 
Reuss-Greiz, 981 
Rcntlingen ( Wurttemberg), 993 
Re val (Russia), 1233 ; fort, 1242 
Revere (Massachusetts), 537 
Rewa (India), state, 127 
Reykjavik (Iceland), 807, 816 
Kheims, see Reims 
Rheinfelden (Switz. ), salt mine, 1339 
Rheinhe.s«en province (Hesse), 963 
Rheinpfalz (Bavaria), prov., 954, 955 
Rhenish Hesse, 963 
Rhenish Prussia, coal aiidijon, 922-3 
Rheuok (Sikkim), 166 
Rhino prov. (Frus.), am, &c., 974 
Rhode Island, agriculture, 592 

— area k pop., 441, 458, 591 

— banks, 593 

— bii'th, marriages, deaths, 592 

— books of reference, 593 

— charity, 592 

— constitution and government, 591 
— • debt, 592 

— defence, 592 

— education, 592 

— finance, 592 

— manufactures, 592 3 

— minerals, 593 

— production and industry, 592 

— railways, 593 

— religion, 592 

— representation, 437, 591 

— .shipping, 476 

— textiles, 593 

— towns, 591 

— university, 592 

Rhodes Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 215 
Rhodes Scholarships, 274 
Rhodesia, Administrator, 207, 208 

— area, 207 

— books of reference, 209 

— Northern, 206, 208 
administration, 208 
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RHO 

Rhodesia, Northern, area, 208 

copper, 209 

cotton, 209 

po^ts and telegraphs, 209 

prodiKdion, 209 

railway, 209 

rubber, 209 

towns, 208 

trade, 209 

wheat, 209 

— Soutliern, 206, 207 

administration, 207 

area and population, 207 

bank, 207 

commerce, 207 

copp^^r. 207 

— - — diamonds, 207 

finance, 208 

gold, 207 

live stock, 207 

mining, 207 

— - posts and telegraphs, 208 

railways and roads, 2o8 

towns, 207 

trade, 207 

Riau-Lingga Islands (Dutch East 
Indies), 1128, 1129 ; tin, 1183 
Richard'Toll (Sent^gal), 884 
Richmond Hay (Prince Edward Is.), 
oysters, 375 

Richmond (Indiana), 518 

Richmond (New York), 445, 568, 569 

Richmond (Virginia), 445, 610 

Rill region ( .\1 orocco), 1 1 02 

Rift Valley (East Africa), 184 

Riga (Russia), 1233 

Rimatara Is (French Oceania), 897 

Rimnicu - Sarat ( K u man ia ) , d ept. ,1218 

Riobaiiiba (Ecuador), 819 

Rio Cuai to (Argentina), 654 

Rio de Janeiro, state, 735, 739 

— arsenal, 739 ; port, 741 ; town, 735 
Rio del Rey (Kamcruu), 938 

Rio do Oro (Sp. Af. ), 1279, 1309 
Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil), 735 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil), 735, 739 
Rioja, (Arg.), prov., 663, 657, 658 
Rio Muni district (Sp. Af. ), 1310 
Rio Negro (Argentina), terr., 653 
Rio Negro (Uruguay), 1366 
Rio Nuhez dist. (Fr. Guinea), 885 
Rios, Los ( Ecuador), 819, 821 
Ripley College, 30 


ROT 

i Riukiii Islands (Japan), 1059, 1060 
I Rivera (Uruguay), 1366 
I River Cess (Liberia), 1082 
i Roadtown (Virgin Tslands), 337 
i Roanne (France), 831 
i Roanoke (Virginia), 610 
' Roa tan (Honduras), 1017, 1020 
Robertsport (Idberia), 1082 
Rocha (Uruguay), 1366 
Rochdale, population. 17 
Rochefort, 831 ; fort,^ 841, 845 
Rochelle, La (France), 831 
Rochester (New York), 445, 569 
i Rockford Illinois), 445, 515 
: Rockhampton (Queensland), 379 
; R>ck Island (111.), 515 
Rock Springs (Wyoming), 621 
Rock Town (Liberia), 1082 
! Rodosto (Turkey), 1348 
; Rodrigues Is. (Mauritius), 196 
i Roman (Rumania), dept., 1217 
! Romana, La(S. Domingo), port, 1276 
- wireless station, 1276 
' Romanatsi (Riuuania), dept., 1218 
; Romanovskii (Russia), 1234 
■ Rome, province, 1026; forts, 1036; 

town, 1029 ; university, 1032 
; — See & Church, area & po^, ^211 

' books of reference, 1214 

; cardinal bishops, 1030, 1212 

I priests, 1212 

' deacons, 1213 

, di])lomatic relations, 1214 

; Pope, election of, 1211 

! Popes from 1605, 1211 

J Sacred College, 1212 

; Supreme Pontitf, 1039, 1211 

' Rome (New York), 569 
' Roiijiiy (Russia), 1233 
I Rom.sdal (Norway), province, 1148 
i Rong-pa, see Lcpcha 
j Ronongo Island (Pacific), 428 
I Roo.seveldt dam (U.S.A.), 489 
I Rbrstrand (Sweden), porcelain, 1322 
Rosario (Argentina), 654 
; Roseau (Dominica), 337 
. Rosslau (Anhalt), 949 
; Rostock (Meck-Schw.), 907, 967 
j — shipping, 930 ; univ., 910 
; Rostov-on-Don (Russia), 1283 
Roswell (N. Mex.), 556 
Rotherham, population, 17 
. Rotterdam, 1114; port, 1126 
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RUS 


Rotumah Island (Fiji), 424 

Roubaix (France), 831 

Rouen, 831 ; port, 854 

Rou3s6, sec Riitftcliuk 

Rovigo (Italy), 1028 

— town, 1029 

Hovno (Russia), 1233 

Royal Coll, of Science, Dublin, 66 

Royal Holloway College, Egham, 31 

Royesville (Liberia), 1082 

Ruafa (A.-E.%Sudan), 288 

Rubio (Venezuela), 1374 

Rubber-produeing regions 

Hawaii, 625 


Abyssinia, 643 

A. -E. Sudan, 

270, 271 

Belg. Congo, 721 
Bolivia, 728 
Brazil, 739, 740, 
741 

i).E. Africa, 184 

B. Borneo, 103 
Brunei, 104 
Ceylon, 108,109 
Cochin China, 

864 

Colombia, 790 
Ecuador, 821 
EijT, 425 
French Cols., 
877, 883,884, 
885,886,887, 
894,896 
German Cols., 
937,938,942, 
943 


Honduras, 1018 
Liberia, 1083 
Malay States, 
172,176, 178, 
179 

Nyasaland, 198 
Panama, 1164 
Papua, 405 
Peru, 11 89, 11 92 
Pol tuguese Cols 
1206, 1207 
Rhodesia, 209 
Salvador, 1270 
Sarawak, 104 
Seycliellcs, 201 
Siam, 1289 
Tobago, 339 
Trinidad, 338 
Venezuela, 1376 
West Africa, 
241, 245, 246 
Zanzibar, 192 


Guatemala, 1010 
Riidnilv (Serbia), dept., 1278 
Rudolf Province (Uganda), 187 
Rudolstadt (Germany), 990 
Rufisque (Senegal), 884 
Rumania, agriculture, 1221 

— area and population, 1217 

— Austro-Hungarians in, 1218 

— army, 1220 

— banks, 1225 

— births, marriages and deaths, 1219 

— books of reference, 1225 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1216 

— coal, 1222 

— commerce, 1222 
constitution, 1216 

— crops, 1222 


Rumania, Danube navigation, 1223 

— debt, 1220 

— defence, 1220 

— departments, 1218 

— diplomatic representatives, 1224 

— education, 1219 

— finance, 1220 

— foreigners in, 1218 
forests, \^21, 1222 

— forts, 1221 

— justice, 1220 

— government, central, 1216 
local, 1217 

— King, 1216 

— live stock, 1222 

— local government, 1217 
-- merchant n.'u y, 1223 

— mining, 1222 
-- ministry, 1217 

— money, weights, and measures, 1224 

— navy, 1221 

— petroleum, 1222 

— ])olitical partii.'S, 1217 

— posts and telegraphs, 1224 

— production and industry, 1221 

— railways, 1224 

— reigning Sovereign, 1216 

— religion, 1219 

— representation, 1216 

— roads, 1224 

— royal family, 1216 

— Senate, 1216 

— shipping, 1223 

— towns, 1223 

~ universities, 1220 

— wheat, 1222 
Rumelia, Eastern, 744, 745 
Riimuruti (British East Africa), 183 
Itupert’s Land (Canada), 278, 320 
Rurutu Island (French Pacific), 897 
Russell I slamf (Pacific), 428 
Russia, agriculture, 1245 

— alcohol, 1248 

— area, 1229 

— army, 1240 

— banks, 1256, 1257 

— births and deaths, 1231, 1232 

— books of reference, 1265 

— canals, 1265 

— coal, 1247, 1250 

— commerce, 1249 

— constitution, 1227 

— copper, 1260 
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Russia, Cossacks, 1240, 1241 

— Cossack schools, 1236 

— cotton, 1245 

— crops, 1245 

— debt, 1240 

— defence, 1240 

— dependencies in Asia, 1229, 1230, 

1234, 1263-5 

— diplomatic representatives, 1259 

— distilleries, 1248 
Duma, 1226 

— education, 1235 

— emigration and immigration, 1232 

— Emj)eror, abdication of, 1226 

— ethnic elements of population, 1231 

— finance, 1238 

— — war, 1242 

— fisheries, 1248 

— forests, 1246 

— fortres-ses, 1240, 1242 

— frontier, 1240 

— gold, 1246 

— govt., provisional, 1226, 1227 
local, 1227 

— governments & pro vs., 1229, 1230 

— Holy Synod, 1234, 1235 

— illiteracy, 1237 

— iron ami steel, 1246 

— Japanese in, 1061 
“-justice and crime, 1237 

— live stock, 1245 

— local government, 1227 

— manufactures, 1249 

— mercantile marine, 1253 

— mines & minerals, 1245, 1246, 1250 

— ministry, 1226 

— money and credit, 1256 

— money, weights, & measures, 1258 

— municipal institutions, 1227 

— naphtha, 1246, 1247, 1250 

— navy, 1242 * 

Baltic Fleet, 1243 

Black Sea Fleet, 1244 

dockyards, 1243 

forts, 1242 

— oil, 1246, 1247, 1250 

— patriarchates, 1234 

— population, 1229 

ethnic composition, 1231 

rural and urban, 1231, 1233 

— posts and telegraphs, 1256 

— prisons and prisoners, 1237 

— production k industry, 1245 


Russia, railways, 1255 

— religion, 1234 
I — rivers, 1265 

I — royal family, 962# 1096, 1226-7 
■ — rubber, 1250 
: — salt, 1247 
; — schools, 1235, 1236 

— shipping and navigation, 1253 

— sugar, 1248, 1250 
j — textiles, 1248 

. — tobacco, 1246, 125? 

; — towns, 1232, 1233, 1234 
! — Tsars k Emperors from 1613, 1 227 
I — universities, 1235 
I — wheat 1246, 1250, 1253 
; — zemstvos, 1228 
Russ, Turkestan, ^6/5 Turkestan 

Ru.stchuk (Bulgaria), 745 ; port, 749 
Rutland (Vermont), 608 
Ryazan (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Rybinsk (Russia), 1233 
Ryburg (Switz.), salt mines, 1339 


1 Saadani (German East Africa), 941 
I Haarbrucken (Germany), 906, 969 
I Saarlouis (Goimany), fort, Of? 

I Saba Island (Dutch \V. L), 1136 
I Sabine (D.S. A.), port, 476 
Sacavem (Portugal), 1202 
vSachsen (Ih’ussia), 974 
Sacramento (California), 445, 493 
' Sado Islands (Japan), 1059, 1060 
; Sadong (Sarawak), wireless stii., 105 
i Safti (Morocco), port, 1102, 1103 
Saga {Jaj)an), 1061 
Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 881 
i Saginaw (Michigan), 445, 543 
! Sahara, 861, 868, 869, 882, 889 
! Saharan pur (India), 130 
I Saiad race (Baluchistan), 164 
I Said, El (Egypt), 253 
I Saigon (Cochin-China), 863, 865 
St. Andrews University, 30, 31 
I St. Ann’s Bay (Jamaica), 333 
St, Augustine Is. (Pacific), 428 
St. BarthMemy Is. (Guadeloupe), 893 
St. Boniface (Canada), 306 
St. Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 196 
St. Christopher, see St. Kitts 
St. Croix (U. S. Indies), 631 
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St. Cyr (France), 836 
St. Denis (France), 881 

— fojt, 841 

St. Denis (Reunion), 881 

St. Etienne (France), 831, 836 

St. Eustache (Cura9ao), 1136 

St. Francois Island (Seychelles), 200 

St. Gallen (Switz.), 1331, 1333; 1334 

St. George^s (Grenada, W. I.), 339 

St. Gotliard (Switzerland), fort., 1336 

St. Helena Isltnd (Atlantic), 199 

St. Helens, population, 17 

St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, 31 

St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 31 

St. John (Antigua), 336 

St. John (U.S. Indies), 631 

St, John (New Brunswick), 279, 307 

— port, 292 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 326 
St. Joseph (Missouri), 445, 551 
St. Kitts I. (W.I.), 335, 336 
St. Laurent-des-Moroiii ( Guia. ), 894 
St. Louis (Mo.), 445, 551, 552 
St. Louis (Reunion), 881 
St. Louis (Senegal), 884 
St. Lucia Island (W. I. ), 339, 340 
St. Mario Island (Madagascar), 876 
St^M.^tin (Curasao), 1136 
St. Martin Island (Guadeloupe), 893 
St. Martin-de-R6 (Franco) prison, 838 
St. Mary Island (Gambia), 244 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal (U.S. A.), 
545 

St. Maurice (Switzerland), fort, 1336 

St. Michel (Finland), 1234 

St. Nazairo (France), 831 

St. Nicolas (Belgium), 709 

St. Ouen (France), 831 

St. Paul (F. Indian Ocean), 881 

St. Paul (Minn.), 445, 545, 546 

St. Paul (Reunion), 881 

St. Petersburg, aee Petrograd 

St. Pierre Is. (France), 861, 862, 894 

St. Pierre (Reunion), 881 

St. Pierre Island (Seychelles), 200 

St. Quentin (France), 831 

St. Salvador Island (W.I.), 330 

St. Thomas (U.S. Indies), 631 

St. Thonn^ Is. (P.W. Af.), 1206, 1206 

St. Vincent Island (W.I.), 339, 340 

— cotton, 340 

St. Zagora (Bulgaria), dist., 745 
Saintes, Les, Is. (Guadeloupe), 893 


SAL 

Saiyu (Abyssinia), 642 
Sakai (Japan), 1061 
Sakalavarace (Madagascar), 876 
Sakhalin Island, 1060, 1066, 1078 

— Russian province, 1230 
Salamanca (Spain), 1296 ; town, 1297 

— university, 1298 
Saldd (Senegal), 884 
Salem (India^, 130 
Salem (Mass.), 537 
Salem (Oregon), 584, 585 
Salerno (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 

I Salford, population, 17 
! Saliany (Caucasus), 1234 
Salisbury (Rhodesia), 207 
Sallee (Morocco), 1102 
Salonica (Greece), 998 ; town, 999,, 

— (Serbia), 1279 ; port, 1283 
Salta (Argentina), 653, 729 ; 654 
Saltillo (Mexico), 1089 

Salt Lake City (Utah), 445, 605 
Salto (Uruguay), 1366, 1370 ; tn., 1367 
Salti)ond (Gold Coast), 245 
Salt R. Valley dist. (U.S.A.),irrig.489 
Salvador, agriculture, 1270 

— area and population, 1269 

— army, 1270 

— banks, 1271 

— births, deaths, marriages, 1269 

— books of reference, 1271 

— coffee, 1270 

— commerce, 1270 

— constitution and government, 1269 

— copper, 1270 

— debt, 1269 

— defence, 1270 

— diplomatic representatives, 1271 

— education, 1269 

— finance, 1269 

— gold, 1270 

— justice, 1269 

— live stock, 1270 

— minerals, 1270 

— money, weights, measures, 1271 

— posts and telegraphs, 1271 

— President, 1269 

— production, 1270 

— railways, 1270 

— religion, 1269 

— rubber, 1270 

— shipping, 1270 

— sugar, 1270 

— tobacco, 1270 
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SAL 

Salvador, towns, 1269 
university, 1269 
, “ wheat, 1270 

— wireless station, 1271 
Salzburg (Austria), area and popu- 
lation, 677 

— representation, 674. 676 

— town, 678 

Samana (S. Domingo), 1072 

— town, 1273 

Safiiara (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Samarai (Papua), 406 
Samarang (Java), 1130; 1131 
Samarcaiid (R.- in- Asia), 1230 ; 1234 
Sam ere (Abyssinia), 642 
Samoan Islands (American), 637 

— raval station, 637 

Samoan Islands (German), 937, 944 

— wireless stations, 944 
Samos (Greece), 998 
Sarnshui (China), port, 794 
San Antonio (Texas), 445, 602 

San Carlos (Nic. ), wireless sta. , 1144 
San Carlos (Peru), 1188 
Sanchez (S. Domingo), 1273 
San Christobal (Pern), w’less st.,1191 
San Christobal (Venezuela), 1374 
San Cristobal (Ecuador), 819 
San Cristoval Island (i’acifn-), 428 
Saucti Spiritus (Ciilja), 801 
Sandakaii (Borneo), 103 
San Diego (California), 493, 491 
Sandur (Madras), state, 127 
Sandusky (Ohio), 579 
Sandviken (Sweden), iron, 1322 
Sandwich Islands (Pacilic), 429 
Sandwich Islands, ffee Hawaii 
Sandwich Islands (S. Atlantic), 320 
San Felipe (Venezuela), 1374 
San Fernando (Sp. ), wireless sta. , 1 303 
Sail Fernando de A[)ure(\'e)iez.), 1374 
San Fernando de A tai>alj< I (Yen. ), 1374 
San P’rancisco (Cal.), 445, 493, 494 

— trade and port, 474, 475, 496 
San PTancis<‘.o de Ma<;oris (Santo 

Domingo), 1273 

SanGiovanni di Medici (Albania), 650 
San Jose (Costa Rica), 794 ; 795 

(Guatemala), port, 1010 

(Uruguay), dept, 1360 

San Juan, (Argentine), 653, 658 

— town, 654 

San Juan Bautista (Mexico), 1089 


SAN 

San Juan (Porto Rico), 629 

— naval station, 630 

San Juan del Norte (Nic.) ])ort, 1143 

— wireless station, 1F44 

San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua), 1142 

— }>ort, 1143 

Saukurii (Belgian Congo), 720 
San Lorenzo, 1017 

San Luis (Argentina), 653; town, 654 

San Luis Potosi (Mex.), 1089; tn. 1089 

San Marino (Italy), 103C, 1049, 1056 

San Miguel (Salvador), 1269 

San Paulo de Loauda (Angola), 1207 

San Pedro (Paraguay), 1170 

San Pedro lie Macoris(S- Dom.), 1273 

— wireless station, 1276 

San Pedro Sula (Honduras), 1017 
I San Salvador (Brazil), 735 

I (Salvador), 1269 

! San.sannc-Mangu (Togolaud), 937 
! San Sebastian (Spain), 1297 
j Sansing (China), jmi t, 763 
j Santa Ana (Salvadoi’), 1269 
I Santa Barljara (llond.), hats, 1021 
! Santa Catharina (Brazil), 735, 739 
i Santa ( Jara (Cuba), 800 ; town, 801 
! Santa Cruz (Argentina), 653 

Bolivia, 726, 727, 728 

Cananes, 1297 

Islands (Pacific), 428, 429 

Santa Griiz d(3 Bravo (Mexico), 1089 
Santa P^lena (Ecuador), oil fields, 821 
Santa Fe (Argentina), ])rov., 653, 657 

— town, 654; university, 654 
Santa Fe (New Mexico), 565, 566 
Santa Isabel (Fernando Po), 1309 
Santa Marta ((^ilombia), 788, 790 
Santander (( Vdoinbia), 788, 700 
Santander(S]>ain), 1296, 1304 

— town, 1297 ; wireless station, 1308 
Saiitarem (Portugal), 1198 

Santa Rosa (Honduras), 1017 
Santa Tecla (Salvador), 1270 
San Thome Is. (Port.), 1205, 1206 
Santiago (Chile), pro V., 752;towii, 752 

— do Cuba, 802 ; town, 801 

— del Plstcro (Argentina), 653 
— Panama, 1163 

— Sau Domingo, 1273 
— Spain, university, 1298 
Santo Domingo, agriculture, 1274 

— area, population, 1013, 1272 

— army, 1274 
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SAN 

Santo Domingo, bank, 1276 

— books of reference, 1276 

— cornmorce* 1274 

— constitution and ^i^overnment, 1272 

— cotton, 1274, *1275 
debt, 1273 

— defence, 1274 

— diplomatic representatives, 1276 

— education, 1273 

— ethnic elements, 1272 

— finance, 1273 

— justice, 127% 

— money, weights, measures, 1276 

— navy, 1274 

— posts and telegraphs, 1276 

— President, 1272 

— production and industry, 1274 

— railways, 1275 

— religion, 1273 

— - shipping, 1275 
-sugar, 1274, 1275 

— town, 1272, 1273 
- towns, 1273 

— university, 1273 

— wireless stations, 1276 
Santo Luiz (Brazil), 735 

Santo Paulo (Brazil), 735 ; coffee, 739 
Santos (Brazil), 735 
8»top^ Los (Panama), 1163 
Santuao (China), port, 794 
San Vicente (Salvador), 1269 
SapeJo (Nigeria), 242 
Sapporo (Japan), 1061 
Sarajevo (Bos.-llerz.), 699 

— fort, 667 

Saratoga Springs (N. Y.), 569 
Saratov (Rus.), 1230; tn , 1233, 1237 

— university, 1 235 
Sarawak (Borneo), 104, 168 
Sardinia, 1027, 1043 ; defence, 1036 
Sark and Brechou, population, 24 

— government, 90 
Sarpsborg (Norway), 1149 

Sasebo (Jap. ), 1061 ; naval sta., 1066 
Saskatchewan (Canada), province, 31 7 

— - agriculture, 286, 318 

area and population, 279, 318 
— - births, marriages, and deaths, 280 

— books of reference, 319 

— commerce, 319 

— constitution and gov., 276, 277, 

278, 317 

— crops, 286, 318 


SAX 

Sackatchewan, education, 281, 318 

— finance, 284, 318 
~ fisheries, 288, 318 

— forests, 287, 318 

— holdings, 286 

— live stock, 318 

— manufactures, 318 

— minerals, 31 8 

— ministry, 318 

— jiolitical ])*rtics, 317 

— railways, 292, 319 

— religion, 281 

— representation, 276, 277, 317 

— telephones, 319 

— towns, 318 

— university, 318 

— wheat, 286, 318 
Sa.skatoon (Canada), 318 
Sassaiidra (Ivory Coast), 885 
Sassari (It.), 1027 ;1029; univ., 1032 
Sasstown (Liberia), 1080 

Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.), 543, 545 
Savage Islands (Cook Island), 422 
Savaii (Samoa), 937, 944 
Savannah, (Ga.), 445, 510, 511 
Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 333 
Save (Dahomey), 886 
Savnsavu (Fiji), wireless sta., 426 
Saxe-Alteiibiirg, 901, 903, 905, 908, 
913, 981 

Saxc-Colmrg Gotha, 901, 903, 905, 
908, 913, 982 

Saxe-Meiningen, 901, 903,* 905, 908, 
915, 983 

Saxony, agriculture, 989 

— area and population, 903, 987 

— births, marriages, deaths, 904, 987 

— books of reference, 989 

— breweries & distilleries, 924, 989 

— coal, 923, 989 

— constitution and government, 986 

— crops, 989 

— debt, 988 

— divisions, 987 

— education, 908, 988 

— emigration, 905 

— finance, 988 

— iron, 923, 989 

— justice and crime, 988 
King, 985 

— live stock, 922 

— manufactures, 924, 989 

— matricular contribution, 918 
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SAX 


SEC 


Saxony, mining, 923, 989 

— ministry, 987 

— political parties, 987 

— prodiKJtion and industry, 988 

— railways, 930 

— religion, 988 

— repres. (Imp,), 901 ; local, 987 

— savings banks, 989 

— towns, 988 

— university, 910, 988^ 

— wheat, 989 

Skxony, Gd. -duchy of, 901, 903, 904 

— Grand-duke, 984 

— constitution, 908 

— instruction, 908, 985 

— university, 910, 985 
Saxony (Prussian), area, &c., 974 
Sai’ (Dahomey), 886, 887 
Sayaji Rao, Gaekwar, Baroda, 125 
Sayam, see Siam 

Sayid Asfendiar Khan (Khiva), 1265 
Sayid-Mir- Alim Khan (Bokhara), 1263 
Saywolu (Liberia), 1082 
Schaffliausen (Switz. g 1331, 1333 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 901, 903, 905, 
908, 913, 989 

Schelde, Western, defences, 1110 
Schellenbnrg (Liechtenstein), 1085 
Schenectady (N. Y. ), 445, 569 
Schiedam (Holland), 1114 
Schlesien, see Silesia 
Schleswig-Holstein, 974 
Schwabeii, see Suabia 
Schwarzburg-iLidolstadt, 901, 903, 
905, 908, 913, 990 

Schwarzburg - Sondersliausen, 901, 
903, 905, 908, 913, 990 
Schwarzwald (Wiirttcmhcrg), 993 
Schweitzerhalle (Switz.), salt, 1339 
Schweitz, see Switzerland 
Schwenningen (Wiirttemberg), 993 
Schwerin (Germany), 967 
Schwyz (Swiss canton), 1331, 1333 
Scotland, agricultural holdings, 64 

— agriculture, 63 H sqq, 

— area, 12, 62 el sqq. 

— hanks, 87 

post-office, 88 

trustee, 88 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 24 

— books of reference, 94 

— burghs, 11, 21 

— canals, 83, 84 


Scotland, cities and towns, 21 

— coal produce, 69 

— commerce, 73 

— councils, 11 

— counties, 20 

— criminals, 37, 38 

— cro]>s, 63, 64 

— debt, 51 

--- education, elementary, 34 

finance of, 34, 46 

secondary, 32 

university, 30 

— electorate, 6 

— emigration, 25 

— fisheries, 67 

— forestry, 66 

— illegitimacy, 25 

— imports and exports, 73 

j — inhabited houses, 20, 49 
I — j'ustice ami crime, 36, 38 
i — King, 3 
! — language, 13 
] — local government, 11 
! — local taxation, 51 
I — mineral produce, 69 
I — national insurance, 39 

— occiij)ations of tlie people, 21 

— old age [)ensions, 39 

— parish councils, 11 ^ 

— parliamentary re])resentation, 6 

— }>aupcrism, 40, 41 

— population, 12-14, 19-21 
hurglis, 21 

j counties, 20 

I — jjosts and telcgraplis, 84, 85 
i — }»ro])erty assessed, 49 
j — railways, 83 
I — religion, 28 

I — revenue and expenditura, 47, 18, 
j 49, 51 

! — trade, 73 
1 — universities, 30 
j — wheat, 63, 64 
I Scranton (Pennsylvania), 445, 587 
I Scrub forest, (B. K. Africa), 184 
Scutari (Albania), 650 
-- (Montenegro), 1097 
Seattle (U.S. A.), 445, 613, 614, 625 
Sebasteia, see Sivas 
Scba.sto])ol, 1233: forts, 1240, 1242 
Seboko, Harnaliti chief, 205 
Seccondee (Gold Coast), 246 
Sechele, Batawena cliief, 205 
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Seclalia (Missouri), 651 
Sedhiou (SeiMigal), 884 
8egbo^u4 (Dahomey), 886 
»Segou (French Aiiesi Africa), 887 
Sepwia (Spain), province, 1296 
Seistan, see Sistan 
Selangor (Malaya), 168, 174, 175 
Selukwe (Rhodesia), 207 
Semipalatinsk (Russia- in- Asia), 1230 ; 
1234 

Seniiryechinsl^(Russia-in-Asia), 1230 

Sendai (Japan), 1061 

Sein^ganibia and Niger Ter. ( Fr.), 386 

Senegal, 861, 882, 883, 884 

Seiiggora (Siain), wireless stain., 1291 

Seoul (Korea), 1074, 1075 

Serae (Eritrea), 1050 

Soraing (Belgium), 709 

Serajevo, see Sarajevo 

Serbia, agriculture, 128] 

— area & population, 1278, 1347 

— army, 1281 

— banks, 1283 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1279 

— books of reference, 1284 
— • car})ets, 1282 

— coal, 1281 

— commerce, 1282 

— ■^constitution and government, 1277 

— copper, 1281 

— debt, 1280 

— defence, 1281 

— de])artments, 1278 

— di])loinatic representatives, 1284 

— education, 1280 

— linance, 1280 

— flour milling, 1282 

— forests, 1281 

— fruit, 1281 

— Germans in, 1279 

— gold, 1282 

— )iistico, crime, pau])erism, 1280 
-King, 1277 

— languages, 1279 
- live stock, 1281 

manufactures, 1282 
m^at packing, 1282 

— mining, 1281 
-ministry, 1278 

— money and credit, 1283 
money, weigh tij, ineas., 1283 

— National Assembly, 1277 

— political parties, 1278 


Serbia, posts and telegraphs, 1 283 

— production, industry, 1281 

— railways, 1283 

— religion, 1279 

— representation, 1278 

— roads, 1283 

— royal family, 1277 

— silk culture, 1281 

— telephone^ 1283 

— towns, 1279 

— university, 1280 

— wheat, 1281 
Serena, La (Chile), 752 
Sergiy)e (Brazil), 735 
Serowe (Bechuanaland), 205 
Serpuknov (Russia), 1233 
Serres (Greece), 998 

— town, 999 
Setif (Algeria), 869 
Sefit (Eritrea), 1050 
Sctubal (Portugal), 1199, 1202 
Sevastopol, see Sebastopol 
Sevilla (S])ain), prov., 1296, 1304 

— town, 1297 ; university, 1298 
Seychelles Islands, 200 

I Soyidie (British East Africa), 183 
I Bcyyid Khalifa bin Harub, Sultan 
i (Zanzibar), 189 

i Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil (Oman), 

1 nei 

I vSfax (Tunis), 890 
I s’G raven sb age, see Hague ’ 

I Shad sect 190 

! Sliahinsbrih or Sultan, Persia, 1175 
I Shahjahanpur (India), 130 
, Sbahrig ( Baluchistan), 162, 163 
[ Shahr-i-Sabz (Bokhara), 1264 
I vShaik Othman (Aden), 100 
; Shamanism (Tibet), 780 
i Shanghai (Cliina), 773 
I — wireless station, 775 
I Shan race (Siam), 1285 
j Shan States (Burma), 144 
I Shansi (China), province, 763, 772 
j Shantung (China), 763, 1060 
! Sliarqia (Egypt), 252, 253 
Shasi (China), port, 772 
Shebeli (Italian Africa), 1051 
Shebin-el-Kom (Egyj>t), 254 
Shebo (Baluchistan), 162 
Slieboygan ( Wisconsin), 619 
Sheftield, pop., 17 ; univ., 30, 31 
Sheik Isa (Bahrein Island), 10 
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Sheik-ul-Islam, 889, 1177, 1349 
Shellah Berbers (Morocco), 1102 
Shen-king (Manchuria), province, 778 
Shensi (China), province, 763 
Sherbro Island (Sierra Leone), 247 
Sheridan (Wyoming) 621 
s’Hertogenbosch (Holland), 1114 
Shetland IslcvS, area and pop., 20 
Shiah sect (Bahrein), 1101 

— Persia, 1177 
Shidznoka (Japan), 1061 
Shigatze (Tibet), 770 
Shikapnr (Iinlia), 130 
Shikoku Is. (Japan), 1059, 1060 
Shimonoseki (Japan), 1060, 1061 
Shintoism (Japan), 1062 
Shin-wi-ju (Korea), port, 1075 
Shiraz (Persia), 1177 

Shire Province (Nyasaland), 197 
Shoa (Abyssinia), 641 

— race, 642 
Sholapiir (India), 130 
Shorarud (Baluchistan), 162 
Shortland Island (Pacific), 428 
Shreveport (La. ), 528 
Shumla (Bulgaria), 746 
Shusha (Russia), 1234 
Sialkot (India), 130 

Siam, area and population, 1285 

— army, 1288 

— banks, 1291 

— books of reference, 1292 

— boundaries, 1285-6 

— Cabinet, 1285 

— Ceded tenitory, 177, S6)6, 1286 

— Chinese in, 1289 

— coal, 1289 

— commerce, 1289 

— debt, 1288 

— defence, 1288 

— diplomatic representatives, 1292 

— divisions, 1285, 1286 

— education, 1287 

— emigration and imrnigriition, 1286 

— finance, 1287 

— forests, 1289 

— foreign advisers, 1288 

— forts, 1288 

— fruit, 1289 

— gold, 1289 

— government, 1285 

— irrigation, 1289 

— King, 1285 


Siam, live stock, 1289 

— mines, 1289 

— money, weights, measures, 1291 

-- Monthons, 1285, 1^86 

— navy, 1288 

— police, 1288 

— posts and telegraphs, 1291 

j — production ainl industry, 1288 
1 — provinces,. 1281, 1286 
i — railways, 1290 
' — reigning sovereign, J285 
I — religion, 1287 
! — rice, 1289 
! — royal family, 1285 
; — rnhl)cr, 1289 
! — shipping, 1290 
i — tin, 1289 
i — university, 1287 
i wireless stations, 1291 

Siberia, area and po|)., 1229, 1233 
I — defence, 1240, 1242 
I —education, 1235, 1236, 1237 

— forests, 1246 

— government, 1227, 1230 

— justice, 1237 

; — live stock, 1246 
j — mining, 1246, 1247 
j — towns, 1234 
; — nniver.sity, 1235 * 

; Sihi (Baluchistan), 162 
' Sibu (Sarawak), 104; windessstn. ,105 
! Sicily, 1027, 1036, 1043 
I Sidi-bel- Abbes (Algeria), 869 
I Sidi Mohamed (Bey, Tunis), 889 
j Siecke (French Guinea), gold, 885 
I Sie»llce(H. Poland), 1234 
' Siem Reap (Siam), 1286 
I Siena (Italy), 1026 ; 1029 ; iiniv 10-12 
j Sierra Leone, 239, 247, 1081 

I ])a]m oil trade, 248 

I Protectorate, 248 

: Siguiry (French Guinea), 885 
j Sikasso (Fr. W. Africa), 887 
I Sikh.s (Baluchistan), 164 
j — (India), 121, 131 
I Sikkim, 125, 131, 166 
I Silesia (Austrian), area & pop., 677 
j — representation, 674, 676 
j Silesia { ITussian), 923, 924, 974 
j Silhouette Island (Seychelles), 200 

Simbirsk (Russia), 1230; town, 1233 

Simferopol (Russia), 1233 

Simpsouhafen (K, Wilh.^LaTid), 943 
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SIN 

Sinai (Egy()t), 252, 253 
Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1089 
Sind (I nrl.), area &pop., 124, 127, 142 
forests, 143 • 

— justice, 134 

•; trade, 148, 150 
Singa (A. -E. Sudan), 268 
Sing^apore, 168, 169, 172 
SinjeiAiii, Western (Baluch. ), 162, 164 
Sin-kiang, (China), province, 781 
Sino (Liberia), 4082 
Sioux (Iowa), 445, 520 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota), 597 
Siracusa (Sicily), 1027 ; town, 1029 
Sirniur (India), slate, 128 
Sis, Catholicofl of, 1349 
Sisophon (Siam), 1286 
Sisowath, King (Cambodia), 865 
Sistaii (Persia), 1181, 1182 
Sis tor, (Bulgaria), port, 749 
Sitka (Alaska), 623 
Sitra Island (Persian Gulf), 101 
Sivas( Asia Minor), 1347 ; town, 1348 
Skagway (Alaska), 623 
Skanseii (rireculand), 816 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1315 
Skien (Norway), 1149 
Skd)el(^ (Russia-ill- Asia), 1234 
Skmpjc, RCP. Uskub 
Skupshtina (Montenegro), 1097 

— - Serbia, 1277 
Skypanie, sec Albania 
SlaVonia, see Croatia-Slavonia 
Sliviio (Bulgaria), 746 
Sinaiileiicuc (Norway), prov., 1148 
SmedereAm (Serbia), dept., 1278 
Smethwick, population, 17 
Smolensk (Russia), 12*30 ; town, 1233 
Smyrna, 1348; forts, 1359; town, 1349 

— trade, 1357, 1359 
Sol'huza, chief, Swaziland, 210 
Sobranje (Bulgaria), 745 
Society Islands (Fr. Oceania), 897 
Socorro Is. (Uruguay), 1367 
Siulerhamn (Sweden), 1316 
Sodermanland (Sweden), prov., 1315 
Sodcrtiilje (Sweden), 1316 
Soerabaya (Java), 1130, 1131 
Soorakarta (Java), 1130 

Sofala district (Port. E. Af. ), 1208 
Sotia (Bulgaria), 745, 746 ; univ. 746 
Sokode-Bassari (Togo), 937 


SOU 

Sokotra Island (Africa), 100, 101 
Seller (Spain), wireless stn. , 1307 
Soleure, s^c Solothurn 
Solomon Islands (British), 428, 429 
Solomon Islands (German), 937, 943 
Solothurn (Switz.), 1331, 1333 
Somali Coast( Fr. ), 861 , 862, 881 ct sqq, 
Somali tribes, 183, 881 
Somaliland (Ai>yssinian), 641 

— French, 861, 862, 881 et sqq. 

— Italian, 206, 268, 1038, 1051 

— Protectorate (British), 202, 1051 
Sombrero Island ( W. I. ), 335, 337 
Somerville College, Oxford, 31 
Somerville (Mass. ), 445, 537 
Somoto (Nicaragua), 1142 
Sonderberg (Ger.), naval base, 917^ 
Sondershausen (Germany), 991 
Sondrio (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1029 
Songchin (Korea), port, 1075 
Sonora (Mexico), state, 1089 
Sonsonate (Salvador), 1269 
Soochow (China), port, 774 
Sophia Island (Pacilic), 428 
Sopron (Hungary), 691 

Sor hills (Baluch.), coal in, 164 
Sorbonne (Paris), 836 
Soria (Spain), province, 1296 
Soriano (Uruguay), 1366 
Sormovo (Russia), 1233 
Sosnowice (Russian Poland), 1233 
South Africa (British), see Basuto- 
land, Bechu an aland, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland, Transvaal, 

Union of (q.v.), 212 

South African Coll., Cape Town, 216 
Southampton, 17 ; coll., 31 ; port, 82 
South Australia, aborigines, 386 

— agriculture, 388 

— Agent-Generftl, 386 

— area and population, 343, 386 

— banks, 354, 389 

— births, marriages, deatlis, 344, 386 

— books of reference, 389 

— Chinese in, 386 

— commerce, 350, 388 

— constitution and gov., 340, 385 

— copper, 388 

— crops, 388 

— debt, 388 

— defence, 345 

— department of eheniistry, 388 
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SOU 

South Australia, education, 387 

— emigration and immigration, 387 

— factories, 388 

— finance, 387 

— fruit culture, 388 

— 388 

— Governor, 385 

— inhabited houses, 343 

— invalidity pensions,, 387 

— justice and crime, 387 
live stock, 348, 388 

— local government, 386 

— manufactures, 388 

— minerals, 388 

— ministry, 385 

— money and credit, 354, 389 
— f old-age pensions, 387 

— political parties, 385 

— production and iinlusrry, 388 

— railways, 353, 389 

— religion, 387 

— representation, 34*2, 385 

— roads, 389 

— sheep, 348, 388 

— shipping, 352, 389 

— university, 387 

— wheat, 388 

— wine, 388 

— wool, 389 

— A9«^j^./soAustralia, Commonweal th of 
South Beml (Indiann), 445, 518 
South Carolina, agriculture, 460,461 , 

595 

— area and population, 441, 458, 594 

— banks, 596 

— books of reference, 596 

— charity, 594 

— constitution and government, 593 

— cotton, 461, 595 

— debt, 595 

— defence, 595 ’ 

— education, 594 

— finance, 595 

— fisheries, 595 

— forests and timber, 595 

— flermans in, 594 

— gold, 595 

— live stock, 595 

— manufactures, 595 

— mills, 696 

— mining, 595 

— port, 596 

— production and industry, 596 


SPA 

j South Carolina, railways, 596 
I — religion, 594 
I — representation, 437, 593 
I — rice and tobacco, *t61 , 595 
! - shipj)ing, 476 

i — university, 594 

— wheat, 595 

South Dakota, agriculture, 460, 598 

— area and population, 441, 458, 598 

— hooks of reference, 597 

— charity, 597 «■ 

— constitution and government, 596 

— debt, 598 

— defence, 598 

— education, 597 

— finance, 598 

— forestry ami timber, 464, 598 

— gold, 598 

— Indian reservations, 596 

— live stock, 598 

- manufactui'es, 598 

— milling, 598 

— mining, 598 

— production and industry, 598 

— public land, 468 

— railways, 598 

— religion, 597 

— representation, 437, 596 ^ 

— telegraphs and telephones, *698 

— university, 597 

— wheat, 460, 598 
. — wool, 598 

i Southend-on-Sea, ])opulatioo, 17 
! South Georgia (S. Atlantic), 320 
I Southern Alasai Reserve, 183 
I South Island (New Zealand), 409, 4 10 
i South Orkneys (S. Atlantic), 320 
I South Pacific; Is. (N. Zealand), 409,422 
; Southj)ort, population, 17 

■ South Shetlaiids (S. Atlantic), 320 
i South Shields, population, 17 

I South-West Africa (Ger.), 936, 939 
I Spain, agriculture, 1303 

■ --- area and pojuilation, 1296 
I — nrrny, 1 300 

1 aeronautic branch, 1301 

j colonial, 1301 

— banks, 1308 

births, marriages, and deaths, 1297 

— books of reference, 1310 
! — coal, 1304 

I — colonies, &c., 1296, 1309 
i — commerce, 1304 
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Spain, Congress, 1294, 1295 

— constitution, 1294 

— copper, 1304 

— Cortes, 1294^ 1295 

— crops, 1303 

— debt, 1300 

— defence, 1300 

— diplomatic representatives, 1309 

— dockyards, 1302, 1303 

— education, 1298 

— emigration^ 1297 

— faculties, 1299 

— finance, 1300 

— fisheries, 1304 
-- forts, 1302 

— fruit, 1303 

— government, central, 1294 
local, 1295 

— import duties, 1305 

— iron, 70, 1304 

— justice and crime, 1299 
- King, 3, 1293 

— - live stock, 1304 

local government, 1295 
-- manufactures, 1304 

— mercantile navy, 1306 

— minerals, 1304, 1305, 1306 
ministry, 1295 

— money and credit, 1308 

— money, weights, measures, 1308 

— navy, 1302 

— old age pensions, 1299 

— political parties, 1295 
posts and telegraphs, 1307 

— production and industry, 1303 

— provinces, 1296 
railways, 1307 

— reigning sovereign, 1293 
' religion, 1297 

— royal family, 1293 

— Senate, 1294, 1295 

— shipping and navigation, 1306 

— silk, 1303 

■— sovereigns since 1512, 1294 

— sugar, 1303-4 

— telephones, 1307 

— textiles, 1304 

— towns, 1297 

universities, 1298 

— wheat, 1303 

— wines, 1303, 1306 

— wireless stations, 1303, 1307 
Spandau (Prussia), 906 ; fort., 914 


STR 

Spanish Africa, 1297, 1309 

— Guinea, 1309 

Spanish Town (Jamaica), 333 
Spark (Nevada), 559 
Spartanburg (South Carolina), 594 
Speiden Island (Pacific), 428 
Speightstown (Barbados), 331 
Speyer (Bavaria), 951 
Spczia ( Italy ^ ft., trp.sta., 1036, 1039 
Spitzhergcii, wireless station, 1158 
Spizza (Montenegro), 1197 
Spokane (U.S.A.), 445, 613, 614 
Springfi(dd (Illinois), 445, 514, 515 
Springfield (Mass.), 445, 537 
Spiingfield (Miss.), 551 
Springfield (Ohio), 579 
Sri Menanti (Malay State), 174 
Srinagar (Kashmir), 126, 130 
Ssuchiian, Western, 779 
Stakia (Greece), 998 
Stambul, sec Constantinople 
Stamford (Connecticut), 500 
Stanislau (Austria), 678 
Stanley ( Falkland Islands), 320 
Stanley Falls (Belgian Congo), 722 
Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 722 
Stanleyville (Belg. Congo), 720 
Starbuck Island (Pacific), 429 
Stargard (Germany), province, 968 
Stark enburg j)rovince (Hesse), 963 
Staryi'Marghelan (K. -in-Asia), 1234 
State Barge (Anal (U.S.A.-), 573 
Stavanger (Norway), 1148; town, 1149 

— wireless station, 1158 
Stavropol (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1234 
Stawell (Victoria), 371 
Steiermark, see Styria 
Stellenboscli (South Africa), 215 
Steppes (Russian), area k pop., 1230 
Stettin (Pruss.), 906 ; shipping, 930 
Steubenville ((^hio), 579 

Stewart Island (N. Zealand), 409, 410 
Stewart Sound (Andamans), 167 
Stillwater (Minn.), 546 
Stip (Serbia), dept., 1279 
Stockholm, city, 1315 

— local government, 1314, 1815 

— port, 1325 ; province, 1315 

— university, 1316 
Stockport, population, 17 
Stockton-on-Tees, population, 17 
Stoke-on-Trent, population, 17 
Straits Settlements, area k pop., 168 
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Straits Settlements, banks, 173 

— births and deatlis, 169 

— books of reference, 180 

— Chinese in, 169 

— commerce, 171 

— ^communications, 173 

— constitution and government, 168 

— currency, 173 

— customs valuation,,! 71 

— debt, 171 
dependencies, 169 

— education, 170 

— exports and imjiorts, 171, 172 

— finance, 170 

— Governor, 168 

— import duties, 171 

T- justice and crime, 170 

— military expenditure, 171 

— money, weights, measures, 173 

— posts and telegraplis, 173 

— railways, 173 

— rubber, 172 

— shipping, 172 

— tin, 172 

— See also Malay States, Federated 
Strassbu rg, 906, 947, 948 

— fort, 914 ; university, 910 
Streator (111. ), 515 

Stryj (Austria), 678 

Stuttgart ( Wiirtteinbcrg), 906, 993 

Styria (Austria), area and pop., 677 

— representation, 674, 676 
Suabia (Bavaria), 951, 955 
Suakin (A.-K. Sudan), 268 
Suarez, port, 727 

Suchava (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Sucre (Bolivia), 726, 727 ; univ,, 727 

— (Venezuela), state, 1374 
Sudan, see Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan (French), 882, 883, 886 
Suez, 252, 253 ; town and pm t, 263, 

265 

Suez Canal, 252, 253, 264 
Suifenho (China), port, 773 
Suisse, see Switzerland. 

Sukhum (Russia), 1227, 1230 ; 1234 
Sulina (Rumania), 1223 
Sultanabad (Persia), carpets, 1180 
Sulu (Borneo), 103 
Sulu Islands (Philippines), 632 
vSumatra (Dutch East Indies), 1128, 
1129; coal, 1133 

Summerside (Prince Edward Is.), 314 


8WB 

Sumy (Russia), 1238 

Sunda Is. (Dutch East Indies), 1128 

Sunday Island (Now Zealand), 422 

Sunderland, pop., ; port, 70 

Simdsvall (Sweden), 1316 

Sungei Ujong (Malay), 174 

Suni or Sunni (sect), (Bahrein), 101 

— Baluchistan, 164 

— Morocco, 1102 

— Persia, 1177 

— Turkey, 1351 r 

— Zanzibar, 190 

Sunvaiii (Ashanti), 246 

Superior (Wisconsin), 619 

Sur (Oman), 1162 

Surat (India), 130 

I Surinam (D. W. Indies), 130, 1135 
i Sus Valley (Morocco), 1102 
I Suva (Fiji), 424; harbour, 426 

— wireless station, 426 

' Suwalki (R. Poland), 1230 
i — town, 1234 
■ Sveaborg ( Fiidand), 1260 

— forts, 1240, 1242 
Sverige, SiC Sweden. 

Svizzera, see Switzerland. 

Swahili race and lang., 183, 190 
Swakopmund (G. S. W. Africa), 940 
Swansea, population, 18 ; po/f, 7(5, 82 
Swat, 126, 646 

Swatow (China), port, 774 
Swaziland (South Africa), 210 
Sweden, agriculture, 1821 

— area and population, 1314 

— army, 1319 

— banks, 1326 

— births, marriages, & deaths, 1316 

— books of reference, 1328 

— budget, 1318 

— canals, 1326 

— coal, 1322 

— commerce, 1323 

— constitution, 1313 

— copper, 1322 

— Council of State, 1313 

— crops, 1322 

— customs valuation, 1323 

— debt, 1319 

— defence, 1319 

— Diet, 1313 

— diplomatic repre.sentatives, 1328 

— divisions, 1815 

— education, 1816 
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Sweden, emigration, 1316 

— farms, 1321 

— finance, 1318 
local, 13>9 

— foreigners, 1315 

— forests, 1321, 1323 

— Germans in, 1315 

— gold, 1322 

— government, central, 1313 
local, 1314 

— governments, 1315 

— import duties, 1324 

— industries, 1322, 1323 

— iron, 1322 

— justice and crime, 1317 

— King, 949, 1312 

— land and house property, 1319 

— Landstings, 1313 

— live stock, 1322 

— lo(?al finance, 1319 
government, 1314 

— mercantile marine, 1325 

— mines and minerals, 1322 

— ministry, 1314 

— moiujy and credit, 1826 

— money, weights, & measures, 1327 

— navy, 1321 

pty^er & pulp, 1323, 1324, 1325 

— pauperism, 1317 

— political parties, 1314 

— ports, 1325 

— posts and telegraphs, 1326 

— production and industry, 1321 

— railways, 1326 

— reigning king, 949, 1312 

— religion, 1315 

— representation, 1313, 1314 

— royal family, 3, 805, 949, 1313 

— shipping and navigation, 1325 

— sovereigns since 1521, 131J1 

— steel, 1322 

— telephones, 1320 

— timber and woodwork, 1323 

— towns, 1316 

— univerdties, 1316 

— wheat, 1322 

Swift Current (Canada), 318 
Swindon, population, 18 
Swinerniinde (Germany), fort, 914 
Switzerland, agriculture, 1338 

— area and population, 1832 

— army, 1387 

— banks, 1841 i 


8YD 

Switzerland, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 1333 

— books of reference, 1342 

— breweries, 1339 

— Bnndesrath, 1331 

— cantons, 1331, 1333 

— cheese, 1338 

— commerce, 1339 

— condensejj milk, 1338 

— constitution, 1330 

— customs valuation, 1340 

— debt, 1337 

— defence, 1337 

— diplomatic representatives, 1342 

— divorces, 1 334 

— education, 1334 

— embroidery, 1339 

— emigration, 1334 

— Federal Assembly, 1331 
Council, 1331 

— finance, 1336 

— foreigners, 1333 

— forestry, 1338 

— fortresses, 1337, 1338 

— Germans in, 1333 

— government, central, 1330 
local, 1332 

— illegitimacy, 1334 

— insurance, 1336 

— justice and crime, 1335 

— language^, 1333 

— live stock, 1338 

— local government, 1332 

— manufactures, 1339 

— mining, 1339 

— money tuid credit, 1341 

— money, weights, measures, 1341 

— Nationalrath, 1330, 1331 

— pisciculture, 1334 

— posts and telegraphs, 1340 

— President, 1332 

-- production and industry, 1338 

— railways, 1340 

— religion, 1334 

— representation, 1330, 1331, 1332 

— salt, 1339 

— social insurance, 1336 

— Standerath, 1330 

— telephones, 1341 
towns, 1334 

— universities, 1335 

— wine, 1338 

Sydney (N.S. Wales), banks, 368, 364 
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Sydney (N.S. Wales), finance, 362 

— mint, 354 

— naval station, 346, 362, 363 

— population, 359 

— port, and shipping, 352 

— university, 360 
Sydney (Nova Scotia), 309 
Sydney Island (Pacific), 428 
Sydprovoii (Greenland), 816 
Syed Alvvi, ruler, Perlis, 179 
Syra (Greece), 999 

Syracuse (New York), 445, 569 
Syracuse (Sicily), see Siracusa 
Syr Daria (Russia-in-Asia), 1230 
Syria (Turkish vilayet), 1347, 1348 
Syzran (Russia), 1233 
S^abadka (Hungary), 691 
Szatmar-Neineti (Hungary), 691 
Szechwan (China), prov., 763; tea, 771 
Szeged (Hungary), 691 
Sz^kesfejevar (Hungary), 691 
Szekler race (Rumania), 1218 
Szemao (China), ])ort, 774 
Szentes (Hungary), 691 
Szombathely (Hungary), 691 


Tabasco (Mexico), state, 1089 
Tabou (Ivory Coast), 885 
Tablas, I^as (Panama), 1163 
Tabriz (Persia), 1177, 1178, 1180 
Tachira (Venezuela), state, 1374 
Tacna (Chile), prov., 751, 752, 1188 
Tacna (Peru), 1188 
Tacoma (Wash.), 445, 613, 615 
Tacuarembo (Uruguay); dept., 1366 
Tafahi Island (Pacific), 427 
Tafilet (Morocco), 1102 
Tagal tribes (Cocliin China), 864 
Taganrog (Russia), 1233 
Tagant (French Wes! Africa), 887 
Tahaa Island (French Oceania), 897 
Tahiti Is., (P’r. Oceania), 861, 897 
Tainan (Formosa), 1077 
Taipa Island (Macao), 1205 
3'airen, see Dairen 
Taiwan, see Formosa 
T’ai-yuan (China), 763 
Tajurah (PYencli Somali Coa.st), 881 
Tajik race (Afghanistan), 647 
Taka (Bhutan), 725 
Takamatsu (Japan), 1061 
Takaoka (Japan), 1061 


TA8 

Takasaki (Japan), 1061 
Takata (Jajian), 1061 ' 

Talca, (Chile), prov., 752; town, 752 
Talcaliuano (Ghilejf, 752 ; wireless 
station, 758 

Talieri-wan, 764, 779, 1060 
Tallahassee (Pdorida), 507, 508 
Tamale (West Africa), 247 
Tamana Island (Pacific;), 428 
'rainatave (Madagascar), 876, 878 
Tamauli])as (Mexico), ‘state, 1089 
Tambov (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Tamil race (Ceylon), 106 
'Pammerfors (Finland), 1234, 1260 
'Pam pa (Florida), 507 
Tampico (Mexico), port, 1092 
Tampiii (Malay State), 174 
Tamsiii (Formosa), 1077 
Tam worth (New South Wales), 359 
'Panala race (Madagascar), 876 
' 'Panalaiid (British Fast Africa), 183 
Tana River district (B. E. A.), 183 
'Pandil (Argentina), 654 
Tanga (German Piast Africa), 941 
'Paiigaiiika (Belgian Congo), 720 
Tangier (Morocco), 1102, 1103 
'Panjorc (India), 130 
'Panna Island (Pacific), 429 ^ 

Taiita (Plgypt), 252, 253, 254 
Taouanfu (Manchuria), 778 
Taoism (China), 765 
'Papanceli (Sumatra), 1129 
'Papileuea Island (Pacific), 428 
Tarauclii race (China), 781 
Taranaki district (N.Z.), 410 
Taranto (Italy), fort, 1036 
torpcilo station, 1039 
Tarapaca (Chile), 736, 751, 752, 1188 
'Parawa Island (Pacific), 428 
'Parija (Bolivia), 726 ; town, 727 
'Parragona (Spain), province, 1296 
'Parnopol (Austria), 678 
i Tarndw (Austria), 678 
, Tashi Namgyal, ruler (Sikkim), 166 
; Ta.shkent (IC-in-Asia), 1237; tn. 1234 
Tasichozong (Bhutan), 725 
3'asmania, Agent-General, 398 

— agriculture, 401 

— area and pop., 343, 398 
- banks, 354, 402 

— births, marriages, death.s, 343, 399 

— books of reference, 402 

; -- coal, 401, 402 
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Tasmania, commerce, 350, 402 

— constituttoii and govt. , 342, 398 

— copper, 401 

— debt, 401 • 

•— defence, 401 

— education, 400 

— emigration and immigration, 399 

— finance, 400 

— fruit culture, 401 

— gold, 401, 402 

— Governor, ^98 

— inhabited houses, 343 

— justice and crime, 400 

— live stock, 348, 401 

• - mines and minerals, 401 
-- ministry, 398 

- money and credit, 354 

— occupations of the people, 399 

— old age k invalidity pensions, 400 

— pauperism, 400 

pensions, invalidity k old ag(*., 400 

— political ])arties, 398 

— port, 352 

— production and industry, 401 

— railways, 353 

— religion, 399 

— representation, 342, 398 
-^she^), 348, 401 

shipping, 352 

— timber, 401 

— tin mines, 401, 402 

— towns, 399 

- university, 400 
wheat, 401 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Tatungkow (China), 773, 778 

Tan Island (Samoa), 637 
'I'annton (Massachusetts), 537 
Taurida (Russia), 1230 
Tavastehus (Finland), 1234 
Taveta (B. E. Africa), 183 ; forest, 184 
Tavoum (Fiji), wireless station, 426 
Tavira (Portugal), 1199 
Tawilah Island (Persian Gulf), 1161 
Ta-yeh (China), iron, 772 
Tc.hermnilchka Nahie (Montenegro), 
vines, 1098 

Tecuchi (Kuiiiania), dept,, 1218 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 1017 
Teheran (Persia), 1177, 1179, 1180 
Tehri (India), state, 128 
Tela (Honduras), 1017 
Teleorman (Rumania), dept., 1218 


TET 

Tembuland (Cape Colony), 225 
Temesvar (Hungary), 691 ; fort, 667 
Temir- Khan -Shura (Caucasus), 1234 
Temuco (Chile), 752 
Teiidi (Togo), 937 
Teiiedos Island (Aegean Sea), 998 
Teiieriffe, wireless station, 1307 
Tenguel dist. (Eciiad.), rubber, 821 
Tengyueh (C^iina), port, 774 
Tennessee, agriculture, 460, 600 

— area and population, 441, 458, 5^9 

— hanks, 601 

— charity, 600 

— coal, 60 1 

— constitution and government, 599 

— copper, 601 

— cotton, 461, 600 
debt, 600 

— defence, 600 

— education, 599 

— finance, 600 
forests, 464, 600 

— fruit, 600 

— live stock, 600 

— manufactures, 601 

— maize, 600 

— mining, 601 

— paupers, 600 

— production and industry, 600 

— railways, 601 

— religion, 599 

— representation, 437, 599 

— tobacco, 461 

— towns, 599 

— universities, 600 

— wheat, 4 (JO, 600 

— wool, 600 

Tennd (Emperor) of Japan, 1057 
Tephu race (Bhutan), 724 
Topic (Mexico). 1089 ; town, 1089 
Tcramo (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
'ferek (Russia), province, 1230 
Ternate (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
Teruel (Spain), province, 1296 
Terre Haute (Indiana), 445, 518 
Territoire de Commaudernent (Al- 
geria), 868 

Teso district (Uganda), 187 
Tessin, see Ticino 

Tete (Port. E. Af.), 1207 ; coal, 1208 
Tetovo (Serbia), dept., 1279 
Tctuau (Morocco), 1102, 1103 ; 1303 

— wireless station, 1302 

5 0 
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Texas, agriculture, 460, 603 
' — area aii<l population, 442, 458, 602 

— banks, 604 

— coal, 603 

— coniineree, 604 

— constitution and government, 601 
-r-- cotton, 461, 603 

— debt, 603 

— defence. 603 
-r education, 602 

— finance, 603 

— fruit, 603 

— Gormans in, 602 

— irrigation, 603 

— live stock, 603 

— manufactures, 603 
— "‘mining, 603 

— natural gas, 603 

— paupers, 602 

— petroleum, 603 

— port, 474, 604 

— production and industry, 603 

— quicksilver, 603 

— railways, 604 

— rfdigion, 602 

— representation, 437, 601 

— rice, 460, 603 

— river traffic, 601 

— tobacco, wheat, &c., 460, 603 

— universities, 602 
Theodosia (b’ussia), 1233 
Tlierezina (Brazil), 735 
Thessaly (Groe(’e), 997, 1003 
Thlinget race (Alaska), 624 
Thorn (Germany), fort, 914 
Thurgau (Swis-s cantonf, 1331, 1833 
Thuringia, 924 

"I’iassali (Ivory Coast), 885 
Tihesti (F’renrh West Africa), 887 
Tibet, 763, 779, 785, 

Tichit (G W. Africa), 887 
Ticino (Swiss canton), 1331, 1333 
Tiehling (Manchuria), 778 
Tient-8in(China),763, 1054 ; port, 773 

— university, 767 

Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 653 

— (Chile), 752, 755 
Till is (Caucasus), 1230 

— town, 3233, 1237 
Tiger Is. (Honduras), 1017 
Tigre (Abyssinia), 641 

— race, 642 

Tihuafu (China), 763, 781 


TOU 

Tilburg (Holland), 1114 
Timaru (New Zealand), ^10 
Timbuktu (French Africa), 887 
Timok (Serbia), dept\, 1278 
Timor (Dutch East Indies), 1129 

— (Portiigue.se), 1205, 1206 
Tiiikbso river (F. Guinea), gold, 885 
Tirana (Albania , 650 

Tiraspol (Russia), 1233 
Tirnovo (Bulgaria), district, 7 15 
Tirnoular (French Ind'ia), 862 
Tiroubouvane (French India), 862 
Tivaouane (Senegal), 884 
Tlaxcala (Mexico), state, 1089 
Tleiii(;cn (Algeria), 869 
Tobago (West Indies), 337, 339 
Tobolsk (Siberia), 1230 ; town, 1234 
Togo (Togoland), 936, 937 
Tohoku University (Japan), 1062 
Tokar di.st. (A.-E. Slid ), cotton, 270 
Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 428 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1061 ; uiiiv'., 1062 
Tokushima (Japan), 1061 
Toledo (Oliio), 445, 579 
Toledo (Spain), province, 1296 
Tolima ((^oloniiiia), 788, 790 
Toluca (Mexico), 1089 
Tomsk (Sibei ia), 1 230 ;1 23 4, uni v. 1 j>35 
Tonga Islands (Pacific), 341, 427 
Torigareva I. (Cook Islands), 422 
Tongatabu Island (Pacific), 427 
Tungkah Island (Siam), tin, 1289 
Tong.sa {Bbntaii), 725 
Tongsa IVnlop (title), (Bhutan), 726 
Tonk (India), 126, 127 
Tonking, 863, 866 
Timsberg, fort (Norway), 1152 
Toowoomba (Queensland), 379 
To]>cka (Kansas), 522 
Toplitza (Serbia), de{>t., 1278 
; Tor (Kf/yi't), port, 263 
; Torgau (Germany), fort, 914 
i Torino, .sttc Turin 
' Toro (Uganda), 187 
Toronto (Canada), 279, 312; port, 292 

— university, 281, 312 
Torrington (Con.), 500 

: Tortoise Islands, Jfce Galapagos 
Tortola Island (West Indies), 837 
Tosk race (Albania), 650 
Totonicapan (Guatemala), 1008 
Tottori (Japan), 1061 
Touggout (Algeria), 868, 869 
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Toni (France), fortress, 841 
Toulon (France), 831 ; forts, 841, 845 
Toulouse, 831 : faculties, 835, 836 
Toultcha (Runiania), dept., 1218 
Tourane (Annam), port, 865 
Tourcoing (France), 831 
Tournai (Belgium), 709 
Tours (France), 831 
Townsville (Queensland), 353, 379 
Toyama (Jajmn), 1061 
Tovohashi (jSpan), 1061 
Triilleborg (Sweden), 1316 
Transbaikalia (Siberia), 1230 
Trans(3aspia (Russia), 1230 
Transcaucasia, 1280 
Transkei (Cape Colony), 225 
Transvaal, Province of 

— Administrator, 282 

— agriculture, 234 

-- area and population, 214, 232 

— births, deaths, marriages, 233 

— books of reference, 235 

— cattle-raising, 234 

— coal, 220 

— commerce, 234 

~ constitution & govt., 212, 213,232 

- copper, 220 
diii#ionds, 219 

- education, 216, 233 

— finance, 233 

— gold output, 219 

— language, 233 
-- live stock, 234 

-- local government, 222 

— mining, 219, 220 

-- production and industry, 234 
-- Provincial Council, 213 

— railways, 222 

— religion, 233 

— representation, 212, 213 

— salt, 220 

Trajtani (Italy), 1027 ; town, 1029 
Trarza (French West Africa), 887 
Tras os Montes (Portugal), 1198 
'fravancore (India), 125, 127; tea, 144 
Treasury Island (I’acific), 428 
Trebizond, 1347 ; town, 1348 
Treiuta-y-Tres ( Urugnay), dept. , 1 366 
Trengganu (Malaya), 177, 179, 1286 
Trenton (N. Jersey), 445, 562, 563 
Treviso (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
'frevna (Bulgaria), coal mines, 748 
Tribhubana BirBikram (Nepal), 1108 


TUN 

Tricliiiiopoly (India), 130 
Trient (Austria), 678 
Trieste (Austria), fort, 667 

— port, 686 

— representation, 674, 676 

— town, 678 

Trikkala (Creece), 998 ; town, 999 

Trinidad (West Indies), 130, 337 

Trinidad (HSlivia), 727 

'frinidad (Colorado), 497 

Trinity College (Dublin), 31 

Tripoli (Italian Africa), 1054 

Tripolitania (Italian Africa), 1052 

Tripolitsa (Greece), 999 

Tristan da Cnnha Is. (Atlantic), 200 

Trivandrum (India), 130 

Trois Freres Island (Mauritius), f96 

Troitsk (Russia), 1233 

Troll hiittan (Sweden), 1316 

Trornsd (Norway), province, 1148 

Trondjhem (Norway), 1148 

— town, 1149; port, 1156, 1157 
Troppau (Austria), 678 

Troy (New York), 445, 669 
Troyes (France), 831 
Trujillo (Honduras), 1017 
Trujillo (Peru), 1188 ; univ., 1189 
Trujillo (Venez.), 1374; town, 1374 
Truro (Nova Scotia), 309 
Tsaritsyn (Russia). 1233 
Tsarskoye-Selo (Russia), 1*233 
Tseruagora, sc.e Montenegro 
Tsing-tau (China), 773, 942 
Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 763, 778 
Tsu (Japan), 1061 

Tsumeb (German S. W. Africa), 940 
Tsushima Is. (Japan), 1059, 1060 1066 
Tuamotu Islands (Fr. Oceania), 897 
Tuareg race (Morocco), 1102 
Tubingen (Gei>), 993 ; univ. 910 
Tubuai Islands (French Oceania), 897 
Tucopia Island (Pacific), 428 
Tucson (Arizona), 488 
Tucuman (Argentina), province, 653 ; 

— town, 664 ; university, 654 
Tula (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Tiilcan (Ecuador), 819 

Tulear (Madagascar), 876 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), 682 
Tumbes (Peru), 1188 
Tungchiangtzu (Manchuria), 778 
Tunghi Bay (Zanzibar), 189 
Tungurahua (Ecuador), 819 

5 fi 9 
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TUN 

Tunis, 860, 861 
' — agriculture, 890 

— area and population, 861, 889 

— army, 842, 843, 849, 890 

— banks, 892 

— Bey, 889 

— books of reference, 892 

— city, 889, 890 

— commerce, 891 

— ^.consular representatives, 892 

— debt, 890 

— defence, 890 

— education, 890 

— finance, 890 

— fisheries, 891 

— forests, 891 

— '^'government, 889 

— live stock, 891 

— mining, 891 

— money, weights, measures, 892 

— posts and telegraphs, 892 

— production and industry, 890 

— railways and roads, 892 

— religion, 889 

— Resident, 889 

— shipping, 891 

— wheat, 890, 891 

— wine, 890 

Tunja (Colombia), 788 
Tunkey (Nicaragua), mines, 1143 
Tuiiku Muhammad (Sultan), Negri 
Sembilan, 174 
Turbat (Baluchistan), 164 
Tiirgai (Kussia-in-Asia),- 1230 
Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1025, 1043 

— town, 1029 ; uriiveisMy, 1032 
Turkana(B. JO. Africa), 183 

— (Uganda), 187 
Turkestan (Chinese), 781, 786 
Turkestan (Russian),, 1230 
Turkey, agriculture, 1356 

— area and population, 1347 

— army, 1353 

— bank, 1361 

— books of reference, 1363 

— Capitulations, 1346 

— ceded territory, 744 

— coal, 1358 

— coffee, 1357 

— colonies in Pale.stine, 1357 

— commerce, 1359 

— constitution, 1345 

— copper, 1358 


TUT 

j Turkey, cotton, 1357 
I — debt, 1352 
I — defence, 1353 

! — diplomatic represe^ntatives, 1362 

— divisions, 1347 

j — education, 1350 
I — ethnic elements, 1348 
, — ‘ finance, 1851 
; — fisheries, 1358 
i — forests, 1357 
; — fortresses, 1353 
; — fruit, 1357 
; — gold, 1358 

— government, central, 1345 
local, 1346 

— irrigation, 1358 

— - justice, 1351 

— land tcMiure, 1356 

— live stock, 1357 

-- local government, 1346 

— manufactures, 1355, 1358 

— mercantile navy, 1360 

— mining, 1358 

, — ministry, 1346 

— money, weights, measures, 1361 

— navy, 1355 

— rarlianicnt, 1346 

, — petroleum, 1358 , 

— posts and telegrajdis, 136f 

— production and industry, 1356 

— railways, 1360 

— reigning sovereign, 1344 

— religion, 1349 

— royal family, 1344 

- salt, 1 358 

— shij>j>ing and navigation, 1360 
sovereigns from 1299, 1345 

— Sultan, 1344 

— textiles, 1358 
. — tobacco, 1357 

- towns, 1348 

— tramways, 1361 

— university, 1350 

— vilayets, 1347 

Turki race (Sin-Kiang), 781 
'Purkistan (Afghanistan), 646 
I Turks Is. (W. Indies), 330, 834 
1 Turkwel (Uganda), 187 
Tuscany (Italy), 1026, 1043 
; Tu-skegee Institution (Ala.), 486 
; Tuticorin (India), port, 152 
j Tiitova (Rumania), dept., 1218 
; Tuttliugen (Wurttemberg), 993 
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Tutuila Is. (Samoa), 637, 944 

— naval station, 455, 637 
Tuxth- Gutien-ez (Mexico), 1088 
Tuzla (Bos.-Hei’z.), 699 

Tver (Kussia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Twillingate (Newfoundland), 326 
Tynemouth, population, 18 
Tyne Ports, 70, 82 
Tyrol (Austria), area and pop., 677 

— representation, 674, 676 
Tyumen (Siberia), 1234 


Uabin Gishu (Brit. E. Africa), 183 
Uaso Nyiro (British E. Africa), 183 
Ubangi (Belgian Congo), 720 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (E. Congo), 874 
Uckiield College, 30 
Udaipur (Mewar), 127 
Uddeholm (Sweden), iron, 1322 
Uddevalla (Sweden), 1316 
Udi (Nigeria), coal at, 241, 242 
Udine (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
Uele, Upper & Lower (B. Congo), 720 
Ufa (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Uganda Protectorate (E.Af.), 182, 186 
agriculture, 187 

— an*, 186 

- banks, 189 

— books of reference, 193 

— coffee, 188 

— cotton, 187 

— commerce, 188 

— defence, 187 
-- finance, 188 

- government, 187 

— Governor, 189 

— justice, 187 
— - Kabaka, 187 

— Lukiko, 187 

— minerals, 188 

— population, 187 

— posts and telegra})hs, 188 

— provinces, 187 

— pygmies, 187 

— ' railways, 186, 188 

- religion, 187 

— shipj)ing, lake and river, 188 
Ugyen Wangchuk, (Bhutan), 725 
Uitcnhage (Cape Colony), 225 
Ujitze (Serbia), 1278 
Uji-Yamada (Japan), 1061 


UNI 

Ujpest (Hungary), 691 
Ukamba (British East Africa), 183 
UleAborg (Finland), 1234, 1260 
Uliasutai (Mongolia), 782, 783 
Ulm (Wiirttemberg), 907, 993 

— fort, 914 

Ulster, population, 22 

— agricultural holdings, 65 
Ulua (HoncUiras), 1017 
Uman (Russia), 1233 
Umbria (Italy), 1026, 1043 

Urn Nabardi gold mines (Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan), 271 
Um Nahsan Is. (Persian Gulf), 101 
Umrani district (Baluchistan), 164 
Umtali (Rhodesia), 207 
Union, or Tokelau Islands (Pacifc), 
428 

Union, La (Salvador), port, 1270 
Union of South Africa, 212 

— Administrators, 213 

— agricultun^, 218 

— area and population, 214 

— banks, 223 

— books of reference, 223 

— coal, 220 

— college, 216 

— commerce, 221 

— constitution, 212 

— copper, 219 

— cotton, 218 

— customs valuation, 222’ 

— debt, 218 

— defence, 218 

— diamonds, 219, 236 

— educatioi*, 215 

— finance, 217 
provincial, 217 

— gold output, 219 

— government, 212 
provincial, 213, 214 

— Govern or -Gen oral, 212, 213 

— High Commissioner, 214 

— House of Assembly, 212, 213 

— justice, 216 

— languages, 214 

— live stock, 218 

— local government, 213, 214 

— manufactures, 219 

— migration, 215 

— mineral output, 219 

— mining, 215 

— ministry, 213 
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UNI 

Union of S. Africa, native labour, 220 
occupation census, 215 

— ostrich farming, 218 

— parliament, 212 

— political parties, 211 

— posts and telegraphs, 223 

— production and industry, 218 

— provincial councils, 212 

finance, 217 * 

— railways, 222 
— 'religion, 215 

— representation, 212 
~ salt, 219 

— Senate, 212, 213 

— shipping, 222 

— sugar, 219 

— 4^.ea, 219 

— tobacco, 219 

— towns, 215 

— universities, 216 

— war contingent, 218 

— Avine.. 219 

— wool, 218 

United Provinces : Agra and Oiulh 

— agriculture, 142, 143 

— area and [)Op., 121, 124, 142 

— births and deatlis, 129 

— education, 132 

— finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— governiiicnt, 121, 122 

— justice, 134 

— land revenue, 137 
tenure, 142 

— religion, 131 

— roads, 154 

— states, 125, 127 

— tea (Agra), 144 

United States, see also coiujmnent 
States, under Names 
- agriculture, 458 et*sq(i. 

— alcohol, 471 

— area, 4 40 ct sqq. 

— aiuuy, 452, 633 

— Asiatics in, 441 

— banks, 480 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 443 

— books of reference, 483 

— Cabinet, 435 

— canals, sec Nicaragua dc Panama 

— canned goods, 461, 468 

— cereal crops, 460 
chemical industries, 469 


UNI 

United States, Chinese in, 440, 441, 
444 

— cities, 445 

I — coal, 465 « 

i — coinage, 480, 482 
; commerce, 471 
j — communications, 477 
i — Congress, 433, 436 
! — constitution, 433 
j — copper, 464, 465, 470 
I — corn, 460, 474 < 

j — cotton, 460, 470, 475 
I — customs valuation, 471 
i — dairy products, 461 
; — debt, 452 
I — defence, 452 

j — diplomatic representatives, 482 
1 — divorce, 443 
j — <Hluc.ation, 446 

— exports and imports, 471 ct sqq, 

! — farms, 459 

j — fermeiiteil liquors. 471 
i — finance, Federal, 450 

^ state, 452 

! — fisheries, 471 

, — foreign-born popnlalion, 443, 444, 

I 1061 

— forestry, 462 

j — fruit and vegetables, canned, 46l 
; — Germans and Austrians in, sec 
! under States 

I — gold, 464, 465, 466, 471 
j — government, 433 

i state and local, 438 

I — House of Kiipresoutatives, 436 
i — immigration, 443 

— import duties, 471 

— Indian ])(>pul!ition, 441, 582, d: see. 
States 

h’eservations, 442-3, 488, 493, 

507, 512, 546, 553, 576, 596, 
605, 613, 619, 621 

finance of, 443, 451 

schools, 448 

— Scouts, 453 

— iron and steel, 465, 468-9, 470 

— irrigation, 554, 566 

— Japanese in, 441, 444, 623, 1061 

— justice and crime, 449 

— live stock, 461 

— local government, 438 

— lumber, sawn, 469 

— manufactures, 460 et sqq. 
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United States, mines & minerals, 
464,. 468, 470-1 

— money and credit, 479 

— money, weights, and measures, 482 

— natural gas, 465 

— naval stations & coaling stations, 

465, 561, 614, 630, 636, 637, 
800, 1141 

— naval yards, 455, 494, 614 

— navy, 455 

— negi’oes i%, 440 

— occupations of the people, 442 

— orientals in, 440, 441, 444 

— Panama Canal oxpencliture, 451 

— paper, &c., 469 

— pauperism, 449 

— petroleum, 465 

— political parties, 438 

— population, 440 sqq. 

foreign and foreign-born, 441, 

443, 444, 1061, and see sepa- 
rate States 

movement of, 443 

occupations, 442 

— ports, 476 

— posts and telegraphs, 478 

— precious stones, 466 

— President, 434 

— Pifsidents since 1789, 434 

— production and industry, 458 

— public lands, 458, 459 

— railways, 477 

— religion, 446 

— representation, 437 
- rice, 460 

— schools, 447--8 

— Senate, 436 

— shipping and navigation, 475 

— silver, 464, 465, 466, 471 

— spirits, production of, 471 

— state finance, 452 
government, 438 

— states and territories, 441 et sqq, 

— sugar, 460 

— tele})hones, 478 

— textiles, 468 

— timber, 463, 464 

— tobacco, 461 

trade with United Kingdom, 475 
-- universities & colleges, 447 

— Vice-President, 434 

— Vice-Presidents since 1789, 436 

— West Indies (late Danish), 816 


I United States, wheat, 460, 474 

— wines, spirits, &c., 471 

— wool, 461 

University College, Cork, 31 

I Dublin, 31 

I Galway. 31 

I Unterelsass (Germany), 947 
I Unterwald (cantons), 1331. 1333 
I Upolu Is. (Qer. Pacific), 937, 944 
! Upper Buchanan (Liberia), 1082 
I Upper Hesse, 963 
i Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 

' 861, 882, 883, 886 

! Uppsala (Sweden), 1315 ; town, 1316 
! — • university, 1316 
I Uraba province (Colombia), 788 

Ural, (iliissia), mines, 1246, 124^ 

Uralsk (Russia -in -Asia), 1230 

— town, 1234 ; oil, 1247 

Urbino (Italy), 1026 

— university, 1032 

Urga (Mongolia), 763, 782, 783 
I Urgel, Bishop of, 860 

Uri (Swiss canton), 1331, 1333 

Uruguay, agriculture, 1369 

— area and population, 1366 

— army, 1369 

— banks, 1371 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1367 

— books of reference, 1372 

— boundary treaty, 736, 1367 

— cattle industry, 1369 * 

— charity, 1368 

— coal, 1370 

— commerce, 1370 

— constitution and government, 1360 

— copper, 1370 

— debt, 1369 

— defence, 1369 

— departmeuts, 1366 

— diplomatic representatives, 1372 

— education, 1367 

— emigration and immigration, 1367 

— finance, 1368 

— foreigners in, 1367 

— Germans in, 1367 

— gold, 1370 

— justice, 1368 

— live stock, 1369 

— mines, 1370 

— money and credit, 1371 

— money, weights, and measures, 

1372 
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Uruguay, navy, 1369 
7 - pauperism, 1368 

— police, 1369 

— posts and telegraphs, 1371 

— President, 1366 

— production and industry, 1369 

— railways, 1371 

— religion, 1367 

— roads, 1371 

— shipping, 1371 
towns, 1367 

— university, 1367 

— wheat, 1369 

— wine, 1369 

Urumchi (China), 763, 781 
Urumiah (Persia), 1177 
Us^kos (German S. \V. Africa), 940 
Usambara Railway (German E. Af. ), 
941 

Uskub (Serbia), 1279 
Usman AliKhan, Nizam, Hyderabad, 
125 

Usora(Bos. Herz), sugar factory, 700 
Ust-Dvirisk (Russia) forts, 1240, 1242 
Utah, agriculture, 606 

— area and population, 442, 458, 605 

— bauks, 607 

— books of reference, 607 

— charity, 606 

— coal, 606 

— constitution and government, 604 

— copper,' 606 

— debt, 606 

— defence, 606 

— education, 605 

— finance, 606 * 

— forestry and timber, 463, 606 

— Germans in, 605 

— gold, 466, 606 

— immigration, 605 

— Indian reservations, 605 

— live stock, 606 

— manufactures, 607 

— mining, 466, 606 

— production and industry, 606 

— public lands, 458, 605 

— railways, 607 

— religion, 605 

— representation, 437, 604 

— silver, 466, 606 

— university, 606 

— wheat, 606 
- — wool, 606 


VAT 

Utica (New York), 445, 569 
Utrecht (Natal), 229 
Utrecht (Holland), 1113, 1115; 1114 
Utsunomiya (Japan), »1061 
Uvea Is. (French Pacific), 896 
Uzbak race (Afghanistan), 647 
Uzogues (Chile), 819 


Vacuf lands, 1350, 1^56 {s(ie also 
Wakf) 

Vado (Italy), fortress, 1036 
Vaduz (Liechtenstein), 1085 
Vaitupu Island (Paedlic), 428 
Valais (Swiss canton), 1331, 1333 
Valchea (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Valdez (Alaska), 623 
Valdivia (Chile), prov., 752 ; tn. 756 

— wireless station, 758 
Vdilencia (Spain), 1296, 1304 

— town, 1297 ; university, 1298 
j Valera (Venezuela), 1374 

I Valladolid (Spain), 1296, 1297 
j — university, 1298 
I Valle (Colombia), province, 788 
j Valletta (Malta), 98, 90 
I Valona (Albania), 650 
I V^alparaiso (Chile), 752 ; townf 756^ 

- wirele.ss station, 758 
Van (Turkish vilayet), 1348 

— Cathol icos of, 13 1 9 
Vancouver (B. Columbia), 279, 302 

— port, 292 

Vancouver (U.S.A,), 613 ; forts, 614 
Vancouver Is. ( Britisli Columbia), 302 
: Vanern, Lake (Sweden), 1315 
Vanga (British East Africa), 183 
Vaniia Levu Island (Fiji), 424 
Var<h)hii 8 (Norway), fort, 1152 
Varrnland (Sweden), province, 1315 
Varna (Bub), 745 ; 746 ; port, 749 
Varoshia (Cyprus), 112 
Vaslui (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Vassar College (IJ.S.A.), 570 
Vaster&s (Sweden), 1316 
Va,sterbottcn (Sweden), prov,, 1315 
Vasternonllaiid (Sweden), prov., 1315 
Vastei-vik (Sweden), 1316 
Vastmanland (Sweden), prov., 1315 
Vatican, the (Rome), 1211 
Viittern, Lake (Sweden), 1316 
Vatiu, or Atiu, Is. (Cook Is.), 422 
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Valid (canton), 1331, 1333, 1339 
Vaiipcs (Coionibia), province, 788 
Vavau Island (Tonga), 427 
Vavitu, Island 4 Fr. Oceania), 897 
Veddah race (Ceylon), 106 
Vega, La (S. Domingo), 1273 
Vegas, Las (New Mexico), 566 
Vella Lavella Island (Pacific), 428 
Venezuela, agriculture, 1376 

— area and population, 1373 

— army, 13^^ 

— aspl)alt, 1376 

— banks, 1378 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1374 

— books of reference, 1379 

— coal, 1376 

— cocoa and coffee, 1376 

— commerce, 1377 

constitution and government, 1373 

— copper, 1376 

— debt, 1376 

— defence, 1376 

— diplomatic representatives, 1379 
-divisions, 1374 

- education, 1374 

— finance, 1375 

— - forests, 1376 
-- gold, 1376 

— ju^ice, 1375 

— live stock, 1376 

local government, 1373 

— mines and minerals, 1376 

— ministers, 1373 

— money, weights, measures, 1378 

— navy, 1376 

pearl fishery, 1376 
peiroleum, 1376 

— posts and telegraphs, 1378 

— President, 1373 

^ production and industry, 1376 

— railways, 1378 

- religion, 1374 

river navigation, 1378 

— roads, 1378 

— rubber, 1376 

— shipping, 1378 

— states, &c., 1374 

— sugar, 1376 

— telephones, 1378 

— towns, 1374 

— universities, 1375 
Venice (Venezia), 1024, 1026 

forts, 1030 


VIC 

Venice, port, 1046 

— silk, 1041 

— torpedo station, 1039 

— town, 1029 

Vent, Isles sous le (Fr. Oceania), 897 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1089 ; port, 1092 
Veraguas (Panama), 1163 
Verdun (Canada), 316 
Verdun (Frjyicc), fortress, 841 
Vermont, agriculture, 608 

— area and population, 441, 458, ^M)7 
- banks, 609 

— books of reference, 609 

— charity, 608 

I — constitution and government, 607 ^ 
i — dairying, 609 
’ — defence, 608 

— education, 608 

— finance, 608 

— fruit, 608 
-- forests, 609 

— hay, 608 

— live stock, 609 

I — manufactures, 609 

I — paupers, 608 

I — production and industry, 608 

j — quarries, 609 

I — railways, 609 

! — religion, 608 

I — representation, 437, 607 

— tobac(;o, 608 

— universities, 608 

— wheat, 608 

— wool, 609 

Verona (Italy), 1026 ; 1029; fort, 1036 
Versailles, ^31 ; fort, 841 
Verviers (Belgium), 709 
Vettapacom (French India), 862 
V ianna do Castello ( Port. ), 1 1 98 ; 1199 
Viborg (Finland), 1234, 1260 

— forts, 1240? 1242 

Vicenza (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1029 
Vicksburg (Mississippi), 548 
Victoria (Australia), aborigines, 370 

— Agent-General, 370 

— agriculture, 374 

— area and population, 343, 370 

— banks, 354, 376 

— births, marriages, deaths, 344, 371 

— books of reference, 377 
— Chinese in, 370 

— coal, 375 

— commerce, 350, 376 
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VIC 

Victoria (Aust.), constitution, 3 4 1,369 

— crops, 374 

— C'istoms, 376 

— debt, 373 

— defence, 345 

— education, 371 

— emigration and immigration, 371 

— finance, 373 
local, 373 

— forests, 375 

— •Germans in, 370 

— gold coined, 376 
production, 375 

— government, 341, 369 
local, 370 

— Governor, 369 

— inhabited houses, 343 

— justice and crime, 372 

— live stock, 348, 375 

— local finance, 373 
government, 370 

— manufactures, 376 

— maternity benefits, 372 

— mining, 375 

— ministry, 369 

— mint, 354, 376 

— money and credit, 354, 376 

— occupations of the people, 370 

— old age & invalidity pensions, 372 

— political parties, 370 

— port, 352 

— production and indinstiy^ 374 

— railways, 353, 376 

— religion, 371 

— representation, 342, 369 

— sheep, 348, 375 t 

— shipping, 352 

— timber, 375 

— tobacco, 374 

— towns, 371 

— university, 371 * 

— urban population, 371 

— wheat, &c., 374 

— wine, 374 

— wool, 375 

— See Australia, Commonwealth 
Victoria (Brazil), 736 

— (British Columbia), 279, 302 

— (Hong Kong), 114 

— (Kamerun), 938 
~~ (Labuan), 170 

— (Rhodesia), 207 

— (Seychelles), 201 


VIR 

I Victoria College (New Zealand), 412 

! (South Africa), 215 

1 Victoria Island (Pacific), 428 
' Victoria, La(Vonez.k 1374 
Victoria University, 30 
Vidin (Bulgaria), 745; port, 749 
Vienna, 667, 678 ; university, 680 
Vien-tiane (Laos), 866 
• Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 630 
Vigan (Philippines), 632 
i Vigo (Sp.), wireless station, 1307 
: Villa Bella, port, 729 
, Villa Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1309 
Villa del Pilar (Paraguay), 1170 
Villa Real (Portugal), dist., 1198 
: Villa Rica (Paraguay), 1170 
Villavicencio ((.''olomhia), 788 
Villenour (French India), 862 
; Villingen (Baden), 951 
Viliia (Russia). 1230; town, 1233 
Vina del Mar (Chile), 752 
Vincennes (liid’ana), 518 
V inn itsa ( Russia), 1 233 
Virgin Gorda Is. (B. W. Indies), 337 
Virgin Islands (West ImLcs) 

— British, 3h5,' 337, 339 
— United States, 337, 630 
Virginia (Nevada), 559 
, Virginia, agriculture, 461, 6K 
i — area and y)opulation, 441, 458, 610 
— V>ank8, 612 

- hooks of reference, 612 

— charity, 611 

— coal, 611 

--- colleges, 611 

- constitution and gov»*rnmont, 609 
1 — cotton, 461, 611 

-debt, 611 
^ — defence, 611 

— education, 610 

— finance, 611 

— fisheries, 611 

— forests, 464, 609 

— Gormans in, 610 

— iron, 612 

— live stock, 611 

1 — manufactures, 612 

— mining, 611 

production and industry, 611 
railways, 612 

— religion, 610 

— representation, 437, 610 

— shipping, 476 
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VIR 

Virginia, tobacco, 461, 611 

— towns, 6J0 

-- university, 611 

— wool, 611 ^ 

Virginia, West, see AVest Virginia 
Visby (Sweden^, 1316 
Vistula Passages (Germany), forts, 914 
Vitebsk (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Viti Levu Island (Fiji), 424 
Vitoria (Spain), 1297 
Vittorio Emj^uele III. (Italy), 1022 
Vizcaya (Si)ain), prov., 1296, 1304 
A^izeu (Portugal), district, 1198 
Vladikavkaz (Caucasus), 1234 
Vladimir (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Vladivostok (Sib.), 1234 ; fort, 1240 
Vlashka (Rumania), dept., 1218 
Vlissingcn, see Flushing 
Vodena (Greece), 999 ; rice, 1003 
Voi (British East Africa), 183 
Volhynia (Russia), 1230 
Volkerak forts (Holland), 1119 
Volo (Greece), 999 

Vologda (Russia), 1230, 1237; tn. 1233 
Volsk (Russia), 1233 
Vorarlberg (Austria), area& pop., 677 
- representation, 674, 676 
Voronezh (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
'Ifrany^ (Serbia), 1279 
Vratza (Bulgaria), district, 745 
Vryheid (Natal), 229 
Vyatka (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 
Vyazma (Russia), 1233 
Vyernyi (Russia-in-Asia), 1234 


\Va (West Africa), 247 
Wandt, see Vaud 
Waco (Texas), 602 
Wadai (French Africa), 883 
Wadelai, 189 

Wad Dras (Morocco), 1102 
Wad Gir (Morocco), 1102 
Wad Medani (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
Wad Ziz (Morocco), 1102 
Wagga Wagga (New S. Wales), 359 
Waizeru Zadita, Empress (Abys.), 641 
Wnjheir (British East Africa), 183 
Wakamatsu (Japan), 1061 
Wakayama (Japan), 1061 
Wakefield, population, 18 
Wakf Lands (Egypt), 889 
- Turkey, 1360, 1366 


WAS 

Wdkhan (Afghanistan), 646 
Wakkerstroom (Natal), 229 
Waldeck (Germany), 901, 903, 905, 
908, 913, 991 

Wales, area and pop., 12 et seqq. 

— books of reference, 96 

— coal raised, 69 

— crops, 62, 63, 64 

— electors, 6 

— language, 14 

— .secondary education, 31 

— trustee savings banks, 88, 89 

— university, 30, 31 , 

— See also England and Wales 
Walfish Bay (South Africa), 225, 940 » 
Walla AValla (U.S.A.), 613 
Wallachia, 1217, 1218 

Wallasey, population, 18 
Wallis, ^cc Valais 

Wallis Archipelago (Fr. Pacific), 896 
Wallsend, population, 18 
Walsall, population, 18 
Waltham (Massachusetts), 537 
Walvis Bay, see Walfisch Bay 
Wanganui (New Zealand), 410 
Wangdui*otang (Bhutan), 725 
Wansan (Wisconsin), 619 
Warnomiinde (Germany), port, 930 
Warri (Nigeria), 242 
Warrington, population, 18 
Warrnambool (Victoria), 371 
Warsaw, 1230, 1237; fort,T240 
I — town, 3 233 ; university, 1235 
I Warsheikh (Ital. F. Africa), 189 
■ Warwick (Rhode Island), 591 
Wasa (Finl^id), 1260 
i Washington, D. C., 437, 440, 445, 505 
I — naval station, 455 
i — port, 476 

I Washington (State), agric., 460, 614 
I — area and population, 442, 468, 613 

— banks, 615 

— books of reference, 615 

— charity, 613 

— coal, 614 

— constitution and government, 612 

— defence, 614 

— education, 613 

— finance, 614 

— fisheries, 615 

— forestry and timber, 462, 463, 614 

— fruit, 614 

— Germans in, 613 
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WAS 

Washington, gold, 614 

— Indian reservations, 613 

— (State), irrigation, 614 

— live stock, 614 

— manufactures, 614 

— mining, 614 

— paupers, 613 

— ports, 615 

— production and indiiJ^try, 614 

— public land, 458 
— •railways, 615 

— religion, 613 

— representation, 437, 612 

— shipping, 476, 615 

— towns, 613 

— university, 613 

— ^’heat, 460, 614 

— wool, 614 

Waterbury (Connecticut), 445, 500 
Waterford, 12, 22 
Waterloo (Iowa), 520 
Watertown (New York), 569 
Watervliet (New York), 569 
Watlinc’s Island (West Indies), 330 
Waukegan (Illinois), 515 
Waziristan, 126, 646 
Webb (Missouri), 551 
Webo (Liberia), 1082 
Wechselubergange (Ccr.), foi ts. , 914 
Weihaiwei (China), 181, 765 
Weimar (Germany), 985 
Weinheim* (Baden), 951 
Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories (A. -K. Sudan), 268 
Welle, see Uele 

Wellesley College (IJ.S.A ), 538 
Wellington (N.Z.), district, 410 

— college, 412 

— port, 419, 421 
Wenchow (China), port, 774 
Wend race (Saxony), 087 
Wesel (Germany), fort, 914 
West Africa (Fr. )> 861, 882 et sqq. 

German, 936, 937, 938, 929 

Portuguese, 1205, 1207 

Spanish, 1297, 1309 

West African Cols., British, 96, 239 

books of reference, 243, 249 

West Bromwich, population, 18 
Western Australia, aborigines, 892 

— Agent-General, 391 

— agriculture, 394 

— area and population, 343, 391 


WES 

j West. Australia, banks, 354, 397 
: — births, marriages, deatJis, 344, 392 
; — books of ref. 397 
i — coal, 396 • 

; — commerce, 350, 396 

— constitution and govt., 341, 890 

— crops, 395 

— debt, 394 

— defence, 345 

— education, 392 

— emigration and immigration, 392 

— finance, 394 

— forestry, 395 

— gold, 395, 396 

— Governor, 391 

— inhabited houses, 343 

— justice and crime, 393 

— live stock, 348, 395 

— mining and minerals, 395 

— ministry, 391 

— money and credit, 354, 397 

— old age k invalidity pensions, 393 

— pauperism, 393 

— political parties, 391 

— port, 352, 392 

— production and industry, 394 

— railways, 353, 396 

— religion, 392 

— representation, 342, 390 

- sheep, 348, 395 

— shipping, 352, 396 

— timber, 395 

- towns, 392 

— university, 393 

— wheat, 395 

— wine, 395 

— wool, 395, 396 

I — ASVf Austrxilia, Commonwealth 
■ Western Directorate (Fgypt), 252 
! Western Province, Uganda, 187 
i Western Sinjrani (Baluchistan), 162 
; Westfield College, Hampstead, 31 
West Ham, population, 18 
I West Hartlepool, population, 18 
West Indies, British, 274, 330 

books of reference, 340 

cotton, 331, 336, 339 

natives of, in Costa Rica, 795 

Dutch, 1136 

French, 861, 862, 893 

— U.S.A., 843 
Westland district, (N.Z.), 410 
Westminster dist. (B. Colum.), 302 
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WES 

West Nile district (Uganda), 187 
Westi)halia. 922, 924, 974 
West Prussia, 974 
M^est Virginia, agriculture, 617 

— area and population, 441, 458, 616 

— banks, 618 

— books of reference, 618 

— charity, 616 

— ~ coal, 617 

— constitution and government, 615 

— defence, 617 

— education, 616 

— finance, 617 
fruit, 617 

— Germans in, 616 

— leather trade, 617 

— live stock, 617 

— manufactures, 617 

— mining, 617 

— paupers, 616 

— petroleum, 617 

— production and industry, 617 

— railways, 617 

— religion, 616 

— representation, 437, 616 

— tobacco, 461, 617 

— towns, 616 

— university, 616 
^ wl«at, 617 

— wool, 617 

Wetaskiwin (Canada), 299 
Weyburn (Canada), 318 
Wheat growing regions : — 

Afghanist., 647 Great Britain, 

Argentina, 657 62, 63, 64 

Australia, 364, Greece, 1003 

374,382,388, Guatemala 1009 

395 Honduras, 1018 

Austria - Hun- ’ Italy, k colon- 
gary, 683,695 ies, 1041 

Belgium, 712 Japan & posses., 

Bolivia, 728 1069, 1075 

Bulgaria, 748, Manchuria, 779 

749 Mexico, 1091 

Canada, 286, 29^ Nepal, 1109 

& 5 tfcProv.s Netherlands, 

Chile, 765 1122 

China, 771 New Zealand, 

Colombia, 790 416 

Denmark, 312 Norway, 1153 

Egypt, 261 Persia, 1180 

France, 848 Portugal, 1202 

Germany, k see Rhodesia, 209 

cols. ,922, 933 Rumania, 1222 


WIR 

Wheat growing regions {coni , ) — 
Russia, 1250, Spain, 1303 

1253, 1260, Sweden, 1322 

i 1261 Tasmania, 401 

I Salvador, 1270 U.S. A.,460,474 
; Serbia, 1281 a// see States 

South Africa, Uruguay, 1369 

204 

Wheeling (West Virginia), 616 
White Hors^ (C'anada), 319 
: White])lains (Liberia), 1032 
White Plains (N.Y.), 569 
I Whydah (Dahomey), 886 
Wiborg, see Yiborg 
Wichita (Kansas), 445, 522 
I Wien, see Vienna 
: Wiener-Neustadt (Austria), 678 
I Wiesbaden (Prussia), 906 
' Wigan, po})ulation, 18 
i Wiju (Korea), ])ort, 1075 
Wilhelm Ernst, Grand Duke (Saxe- 
Weimar), 984 

Wilhelm 11. , German Emperor, 899; 

King of Prussia, 899, 970 
Wilhelm II. (Wiirttemberg), 992 
Wilhelmina, Queen (Netherlands), 
1110 

Wilhelinshaven (Germany), fort, 914 
— naval port, 917 

Wilke.sbarre (Pennsylvania), 445, 587 
Williamsport (Pennsylvania), 587 
Wilmington (Del.), 445, 502, 503, 504 
Wilmington (N. Carolina), 574, 576 
Wilson, W., President, U.S. A., 434 
Wilson Islands (Pacific), 429 
Wimbledom population, 18 
Windhuk (fterman S.W. Africa), 940 
Windward Islands, 335, 339 
Winnebah (Gold Coast), 245 
Winnipeg (Canada), 279, 305 
Winona (Minnesota), 646 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina), 574 
Winterthur (Switzerland), 1334 
Wireless Stations : 

A<len, 203 China, 775 

Andamans, 167 Costa Rica, 798 

A. -E.Sudan272 Ecuador, 822 

I Australia, 353 Falkland Is. 321 

Bclg. Congo, 723 Fiji, 426 

Bolivia, 731 Ger. E. Af. , 942 

Brazil, 741 Ger. Pacific, 934 

B. Borneo, 103 Gt. Britain, 86 

I Canada, 295 Guam, 636 

1 Chile, 758 Hawaii, 628 

# 
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Wireless Stations {continued ) : 

Hong- Kong 118 Paraguay, 1172 ; 

. India, 156 Peru, 1194 

Italian cols., Salvador, 1271 i 

1050, 1051 Samoa, &c.. 944 l 

Liberia, 1083 S. Dom’go, 1276 

Mexico, 1092 Sarawak, 105 

Montenegro, Siam, 1291 

1099 Soiiia]ilaiid,203 

Morocco, 1105 S. .Africa, 223 

Nicaragua, 11 44 Spain, 1301, 

^^igeria, 243 1302, 1303 

Norway, 1158 Trinidad, 338 

Papua, 407 Zanzibar, 192 

Wisconsin, agi*iculture, 461, 620 

— area and pop., 441, 458, 618 

— banks, 620 

— charity, 619 

— cities, 619 

— constitution and govexiinient, 618 

— dairying, 461 

— defence, 620 

— education, 619 

— finance, 619 

— fruit, 620 

— Germans in, 619 

— lake trade traffic, 620 

— live stock, 620 

— manufactures, 620 

— mines, 620 

— production and indu.stry, 620 

— public lands, 458 

— railways, 620 i 

— religion, 619 | 

— representation, 437, 618 i 

— tobacco, 461, 620 

— university, 619 i 

— wheat, 620 

Wismar (Meek. -Schwerin), 967 
Witu forest (B. E. A.), 184 
Witwatersrand (South Africa), 232 
Wloclawck (Russian I'hland), 1234 
Wollo (Abyssinia), 64 1 
Wolverhampton, population, 18 
Woman Suffrage : — 

Australia, 342 Western A u.s- 

New South tralia, 390 

Wales, 357 Canada, 

Queensland, Alberta, 298 

377 Manitoba 305 

South Aus- Denmark, 806 

tralia, 385 Finland, 1228 I 

Tasmania, 398 iMonaeo, 1095 ^ 

Victoria, 369 N. Zealand, 408 
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Woman Suffrage (co'ntinued ) : 

Norway, 1147 Montana, 437, 

U.S.A., 5'53 

Arizona., 437 Nevada, 437, 558 

Cali for nia, Oregon, 437 , 584 

437, 492 Utah, 437, 604 

Colorado, 437, Washington, 

497 437, 612 

Idaho, 437, 512 Wyoming, 437, 

Kansas, 437,622 621 

Wonsan (Korea), 1075 
Woodlark Lsland (Papi^), 406 

— wireless station, 407 
Woodstock (South Africa), 215 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island), 591 
Worcester, population, 18 
Worcester (Cape Colony), 225 
Worcester (Massachusetts), 445, 587 
Worms (Hesse), 963 

Wu-chang (China), 763 
Wuchow (China), port, 774 
Wuhu (China), port, 773 
Wukari (Nigeria), 241 
Wiirtteinberg, agriculture, 995 

— area and pojnilation, 901, 993 

— army, 915, 916, 995 

— births, marriages, <leaths, 901, 993 

— books of rcferenco, 995 

— breweries and beer, 924, 995 ^ 

— constitution and governmeni, 992 

— croi>s, 995 

— debt, 995 

— education, 908, 994 

— emigration, 905 

— finauco, 995 

— - industry, 995 

— justice, 995 

— King, 992 
live stock, 922 

— manufactures, 923, 995 

— inatricular contribution, 913 

— occupations of the people, 993 

— jiolitical parties, 992 

— posts and telegraphs, 931, 932 

— production, 995 

— railways, 930 

— religion, 907, 994 

— repres. (Imp.), 901 ; local, 992 

— towns, 906, 907, 993 
- university, 910 

-- wine, 995 

Wurzburg (Bav.), 966 ; unLv.,910, 956 
Wy(5 College, 30 
I Wyoming, agriculture, 622 
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wro 

Wyoming, area and population, 442, 
458, *621 

— banks, 623 

— books of refirence, 623 
~ charity, 622 

— coal, 622 

— constitution and government, 621 

— debt, 622 

— defence, 622 

— education, 621 

— finance, 0t2 
~ fisheries, 622 

— forests and timber, 462, 464, 622 

— Germans in, 621 

— gold, 622 

— Indian reservation, 621 

— irrigation, 622 
~ live stock, 622 

— manufactures, 622 

— mining, 622 

— paujiers, 622 

— petroleum, 622 
production and industry, 622 

— public lands, 458, 621 

— railways, 622 

— religion, 621 

— representation, 437, 621 
- sh^p and wool, 622 

— towns, 621 

— university 621 

-- Yellowstone Park, 621 


Xalava (Mexico), 1089 
Xiian Day (Annam), port, 865 


Yakutsk (Siberia), 1230; town, 1234 
Yale district (British Columbia), 302 
Yale University (U.S.A.), 500 
Yalta (Russia), 1233 
Yamagata (Japan), 1061 
Yanaon^ (French India), 862 
Yanina (Greece), 998 ; town, 999 
Yap (Caroline Islands), 944 
Yaracuy (Venez.), state, 1374 
Yarbatenda (Gambia), 882 
Yarkand (China), 781 
Yarmouth, Great, population, 17 
— R. N. air station, 61 
Yarmouth (Nova Scotia), 309 
Yaroslavl (Russia), 1230 ; town, 1233 


YUN 

Yass-Canberra (Australia), 343, 353 
Yatung (Tibet), 780 
Yeisk (Russia), 1234 
Yekaterinburg (Russia), 1233 
Yekaterinodar (Caucasus), 1234 
Yekaterinoslav (Russia), 1230] 

— town, 1233 
Yelets (Russia), 1233 
Yelisavetgrsd (Russia), 1233 
Yelisavetpol (Caucasus), 1230, 1234 
Yellaboi Islands (Sierra Leone), 247 
Yellowstone Nat. Park (U.S.A.), 621 
Yemen (Arabia), 1348 

Yenikale (Russia), fort, 1242 
Yeniseisk (Siberia), prov., 1230 
Yezd (Persia), 1277 
Yezo (Hokkaido), 1059 
Ying-tse (Manchuria), dockyard, 771 
Yochow (China), port, 773 
Yokkaichi (Japan), 1061 
Yokohama (Japan), 1061 
Yokosuka (Japan), 1061 

— naval station, 1066 
Yong-Am-Po (Korea), port, 1075 
Yonkers (New York), 445, 569 
Yonewaza (Japan), 1061 

York, population, 18 
York (Pennsylvania), 587 
Yoshohito, Emperor (Japan), 1057 
Youngstown (Ohio), 445, 579 
Ystad (Sweden), 1316 
Yucatan (Mexico), state, 1089 
Yukon (Canada) Territory 

— area and population, 279, 319 

— births, marriages, deaths, 280 

— books o^reference, 320 

— coal, 319 

— commerce, 319 

— constitution & gov., 277, 278, 319 

— copper, 319 

— education, ^19 

— finance, 284, 319 

— fisheries, 287, 319 

— forests, 319 

— gold, 319 

— mining, 287, 319 

— political parties, 319 

— railways, 320 

— representation, 277, 319 

— towns, 319 

Yuma dam (Arizona), 489 
Yunnan (China), 768, 770 

— copper, 772 
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YUN 

Yunnan-fu, 866 

Yuriev or Dorpat (Russia), 1233 
— university, 1235 
Yuzovka (Russia), 1233 


Zaandam (Holland), 1114 
Zacatecas (Mexico), 108£t;towi], 1089 
Zagazig (Egypt), 252, 254 
Zd^rab (Hungary), 691;univ., 693 
Zailah (Abyssinia), 832 
Zainal-Abiden (Sultan), Trengganu, 
179 

Zakataly (Russia), 1227, 1230 
Zakynthos, see Zante 
Zai^ibo race (Nicaragua), 1141 

Peru, 1187 

Zamboanga (Philipjnnes), 632 
Zamora (Spain), province, 1296 
Zamora (Venez.), state, 1374 
Zanesville (Ohio), 579 
Zante (Greece), 998 ; town, 990 
Zanzibar Protectorate, 182, 189 

— area, 189 

— books of reference, 193 

— cloves, 191 

— commerce, 191 

— communications, 192 

— currency, 192 
~ debt, 191 

— education, 190 

— finance, 190 

— government, 189 

— High Commissioner, 192 

— justice, 190 ^ 

— population, 190 

— port, 192 

— posts and telegraphs, 192 

— production, 191 

— railways, 192 


ZYR 

Zanzibar Protectorate, religion, 190 

— roads, 192 

— shipping, 192 

— Sultan, 189 

— town, 190 

— wireless station, 192 
Zaragoza (Spain), province, 1296 

— town, 1297 ; university, 1298 
Zaria (Nigeria), province, 241 
Zealand (Holland), 1113, 1115 
Zeila(B. Somaliland), C02, 203 
Zeluan, see Mellila 

Zemstvos (Russia), 1228 
Zerbst (Anhalt), 949 
Zhitomir (Russia), 1233 
Zhob Valley (Baluchistan), 162, 164 
Zifta (Egypt), 252 ; barrage, 260 
Zigiiiiichor (Senegal ), 884 
Zinder (F. W. Africa), 241, 882, 887 
Zinder-Chad (French W. Africa), 887 
Zipaquira (Colombia), saltmines, 790 
Zittau (Saxony), 988 
Zlatoust (Russia), 1233 
Zollgebiet (German), 924, 927 
Zollverein (German), 924 
Zomba (Nyasaland), 197 
Zombode (Swaziland), 211 
Zombor (Hungary), 691 
Zor (Svria), 1348 

Zutfenhausen (Wiirttemberg), 993 
Zug (Swiss canton), 1331, 1333 
: Zuider Zee (Holland), drainage, 1113 
, — forts, 1119 

I Zulia (Venezuela), state, 1374 
I Zululand (Natal), 229, 230 
: Zimgeru (Nigeria), 240 
; Zurich (Switzerland), 1331, 1333 
I — town, 1334 ; university, 1335 
I Zwickau (Saxony), 987 ; 906, 988 
i Zwolle (Holland), 1114 
I Zyrardow (Russian Poland), 1234 
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